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sand  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Alabama 
Kiver,  and  a worthy  capital  of  an  opulent  and 
prosperous  State.  A cotton  mart  of  consid- 
erable importance,  its  spacious  market-place 
exhibited  numerous  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque groups  attendant  on  the  sale  and  trans- 
portation of  the  wondrous  vegetable.  There 
wore  cotton  carts  and  covered  wagons,  carrying 
from  one  to  half  a do  sen  hales,  with  atteiof/es 
of  mules,  horse??,  or  oxen,  governed  by  a sable 
‘•onductor  with  whip  or  goad,  or  mayhap  the 
hard-faced,  bronzed  proprietor  (.white  by  courte- 
sy), skillful  to  drive  his  own  team  and  his  own 
bargains.  At  the  landing  lay  several  steamers 
of  palatial  dimensions,  taking  in  cotton  and  pas- 
sengers for  Mobile, 

On  one  of  these,  the  Henry  J.  Ktwj,  the 
Squire  took  passage,  and  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  went  on  board  with  his  party,  bag, 
baggage,  and  responsibilities.  In  the  Southern 
country  it  is  not  customary  for  a boat  to  start 
until  she  is  ready ; and  although  they  bad  hast- 
ened to  embark,  our  travelers  soon  ascertained 
that  they  would  have  several  hours  to  spare. 
With  a journey  of  330  miles  and  two  days’  du- 
ration before  them,  this  was  a matter  of  no  mo- 


ment; and  with  the  active  and  entertaining 
scenes  on  the  landing  they  were  even  disposed 
to  wish  it  longer. 

Yet  there,  were  some  who  grumbled ; men  of 
a race  smitten  with  the  curse,  of  SalathieT,  whose 
wretched  fate  it  is  always  % be  in  a hurry,  who 
hasten  from  a resiled  boyhood  to  a premature 
age,  without  ever  having  had  time  to  taste  the 
food  they  swallow  ; trampling  down  both  flow- 
ers and  fruit  by  the.  wayside,  in  their  hot  pur- 
suit of  some  fantastic  future,  unreal  as  a jack- 
o'-lantern,  The  Squire  settled  himself  in  a 
cozy  seat  on  the  promenade  deck,  and  with  n 
sigh  of  contentment  pursued  his  discourse  : 

“ I used  to  hate  these  people  that  arc  always 
in  haste.  It  made  my  bones  ache  to  see  them. 

Poor,  joyless  w retches, 


Now  I only  pity  them 
whipped  and  tantalized  through  life — the  past 
a disappointment,  the  present  a vexatious  hin- 
dertmee,  the  future  a phantasmagoria.  Poor 
souls!  if  men  only  knew' — Yet  perhaps  it  is 
wisely  ordered  that  we  should  not  know,  and 
among  the  gems  of  ancient  wisdum  I have  some- 
where read  the  following: 

“♦life's  ills,  could  roan  by  knowing 
tie  spared  from  underl  ing, 
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two  hundred  negroes  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ng(\<<t  from  the  gray-haired  grand-sire  to  the 
puling  infant  in  its  mother's  arms.  Some  are 
lolling  on  chests  and  baled  blankets ; others 
stretched  on  the  bare  ground,  sleeping.  Some 
are  quietly  winding  their  corn-cob  pipes  ; while 
others  are  kindling  fires  to  cook  their  evening 
ration  of  bacon  and  corn-meal. 

Below,  the  boat  which  was  to  convey  them 
was  pouring  out  volumes  of  black  smoke  from 
her  kindling  furnaces. 

But  neither  the  note  of  imminent  prepara- 
tion sounded  from  time  to  time  by  the  bourse 
steara-pipcr  nor  the  exciting  hilarity  that  sur- 
rounded them,  seemed  to  disturb  in  the  least 
the  impassivcnesVi  of  the  dusky  group. 

At  length  the  ropes  were  cast  loose,  the  gang- 
ways drawn  aboard,  and  the  Jltnty  J.  King  went 
steaming  down  the  river.  Tito  clatter  of  the 
landing  is  exchanged  for  the  rush  of  paddle- 
wheels  and  the  jar  of  machinery.  The  last 
gleam  of  the  setting  sun  illuminates  the  lading 
domes  of  Montgomery,  and  a fat  waiter  with  a 
brazen  bell  proclaims  supper. 

The  tender  ones  were  sleeping  in  their  state- 
roomu v ft  balmy  breeze  played  over  the  steam- 
ers deck;  a glorious  moou,  near  to  her  full, 
salted  in  the  azure  firmament,  her  soft  light 
lending  the  enchantment  of  mystery  to  shore 
and  river.  In  such  times  as  this  it  is  sweet 
to  *it  and  philosophize.  A silly  opinion  pre- 
vails in  the  world  that  Philosophy  is  intended 
tr>  sustain  us  in  misfortune,  to  shield  us  from 
live  sharp  arrows  of  sorrow.  No  idea  can  be 
more  fallacious.  Ask  any  practical  man,  and 
lie  will  tell  you  how  worthless  are  the  maxima. 
of  sages*  ancient  or  modern,  to  .soothe  the  cares 
and  rings  incident  to  human  existence. 
But  when  we  have  sound  stomachs,  and  success 


crowns  our  undertakings,  Philosophy  is  indeed 
a jewel.  How  wise  8 ho  makes  us  feel ; how 
profoundly  grateful  to  Divine  goodness  for  the 
blessing — no,  not  for  that,  but  for  the  gift  of 
superior  foresight,  and  sounder  sense  than  other 
people  have  1 How  liberally  wo  dispense  advice 
and  encouragement  for  the  benefit  of  our  less 
lucky  neighbors ; with  what  complaisant  meek- 
ness we  pour  out,  as  a libation  to  Fortune,  the 
froth  that,  floats  on  the  overflowing  cup  of  our 
self-conceit ! 

u What  a lucky  idea  was  this  of  mine,*'  said 
Mr.  Broadacre  to  liis  young  kinsman,  “this  idea 
of  traveling  for  health*  That  I should  have 
been  credulous  enough  to  have  consulted  doc- 
tors and  chewed  dried  gizzards!  Bah  ! How 
soon  a little  movement  dispels  the  spleen  en- 
gendered by  too  long  a residence  in  one  local- 
ity ; and  a little  hardship  knocks  off  the  rust 
that; gathers  from  habitun I ease  and  luxury.  The 
great  difficulty  is  in  dip  starting;  but  once  upon 
the  tying,  I fed  as  much  at  home  in  this  stir- 
ring life  ivs  any  young  vagabond  among  you. 
Ay,  and  can  rough  it  too  with  the  best  of  you  V 

“Certainly,  unde;  no  frontier  man  could 
have  stood  the  mountains  better.'* 

“Never  fear  me,  Bob.  Pve  been  a cam- 
paigner in  my  time.  But  I don’t  care  to  boast 
of  that — a mere  matter  of  nerve  and  muscle. 
But  when  I used  to  ho  out  in  the  world  I was 
a great  physiognomist.  My  intuitions  in  that 
way  were  wonderful ; I seldom  wanted  more 
than  one  glance  at  a man  to  enable  me  to  tell 
liis  character  and  social  position  with  consider- 
able accuracy.  Now  I have  observed  a young 
man  on  board  the  boat  who  evident  ly  is  in  some 
distress,  and  whose  countenance  interests  me. 
I saw  him  a short  time  since  playing  cards  in 
the  Social  Hall.  An  altercation  occurring,  he 
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left  the  table,  and  has  since  been  wandering 
uneasily  about  the  boat.  I suspect  he  has  fallen 
among  sharpers/' 

“I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  physiognomy,” 
replied  Larkin  ; “and  it  is  difficult  nowadays 
to  draw  any  reliable  inferences  from  dress,  where 
ready  made  clothing  stores  so  universally  pre- 
vail. And  since  the  spirit  of  Democracy,  not 
satisfied  with  political  equality,  is  fast  leveling 
all  distinctions  in  morals  and  manners,  it  is  hard 
to  distinguish  between  a gentleman  and  a bill- 
iard-marker ; to  know  the  difference  between 
a rich  banker  and  a swindler ; or  tell  an  M.  C. 
from  a black-leg.” 

“Too  true,  Robert ; too  true.  But  the  art 
of  the  physiognomist  is  more  an  instinct  than 
an  effort  of  reason  ; or  if  of  reason,  its  method 
is  too  subtle  to  be  appreciated  or  understood. 
I have  been  interested  in  a young  man's  face 
without  knowing  why.” 

“ Why  ? The  simple  fact  that  there  is  seem- 
ing distress  is  sufficient  to  interest  you,  Uncle 
Broadacre.  But  as  trouble  is  the  common  lot 
of  all,  it  proves  nothing  in  regard  to  character.” 

“Now  we  are  getting  tangled  up  in  meta- 
physics,” replied  the  Squire,  as  he  strayed  off 
toward  the  Social  Hall.  When  he  got  there,  it 
happened  by  some  accident  that  be  was  slightly 
jostled  by  the  young  man  to  whom  he  had 
taken  such  a fancy.  The  stranger  made  a po- 
lite apology,  which  the  Squire  received  so  agree- 
ably that  they  fell  into  conversation. 

“Pardon  the  liberty,  Sir,”  said  the  youth, 
with  a bow  of  unctuous  deference,  “ but  I per- 
ceive you  are  a Virginian.” 

“ You  are  right,”  replied  the  Squire,  with  a 
smile.  “ But  pray  tell  me  how  did  you  know 
that  ?” 

“The  air,  Sir,  the  bearing — excuse  the  im- 
pertinence in  an  entire  stranger.  But  the  Vir- 
ginia gentleman  is  unmistakable.  I was  my- 
self educated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  one 
of  the  noblest  institutions  in  the  world.” 

“ Indeed !”  exclaimed  Squire  Broadacre, 
warming  up;  “then  you  must  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  my  nephew,  Bob  Berkeley.” 

The  young  stranger  was  dumbfoundered  with 
respectful  astonishment.  “Have  I,  then,  the 
honor  of  addressing  the  kinsman  of  my  dearest 
friend  Bob  Berkeley — a friend  that  I am  proud 
to  own — always  at  the  head  of  his  class — a ter- 
rible student — graduated  with  hon — ” 

“Come  now,”  interrupted  Squire  B.,  “you 
are  too  partial.  My  nephew  was  a great  whelp, 
and  didn’t  graduate  at  all.  I wanted  to  ask 
you  what  he  was  dismissed  for.” 

“Ah,”  cried  the  youth  with  a knowing  wink, 
“that  was  an  unfortunate  affair — entirely  the 
fault  of  the  Faculty — a base,  tyrannical  action 
on  their  part.  For  Bob  was  a whole-souled  fel- 
low— spent  his  money  free.  He  and  I used  to 
lend  each  other  money  on  all  occasions.” 

“ Hum,”  said  Squire  B. ; “ he  managed  to  get 
through  a good  deal  in  a short  time.” 

“ The  very  soul  of  liberality  and  honor,  Sir,” 
responded  the  stranger. 


“ I suspected  him  of  gaming,”  said  the  Squire. 

The  youth’s  countenance  fell  as  he  answered, 
“ He  certainly  had  a weakness  for  a game,  Sir. 
like  many  others  that  have  suffered  by  it.” 

The  speaker  turned  hastily  to  brush  away  a 
tear,  while  the  Squire  took  him  kindly  and  fa- 
miliarly by  the  arm. 

“ It's  a bad  habit,”  said  he — “a bad  habit — 
one  that  should  be  avoided  or  gotten  rid  of.  I 
observed  that  those  fellows  were  too  hard  for 
you  to-day.  Did  you  lose  much  ?” 

The  young  man  sighed.  “ It  was  but  a tri- 
fle, Sir ; and  but  for  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  I am  placed  I wouldn’t  mind  it  I 
am  hurrying  home  to  see  my  mother,  who  is 
ill.  I have  lost  every  thing  I had  about  me, 
and  in  consequence  of  my  criminal  folly  I shall 
be  detained  for  several  days  at  Mobile.  In  the 
mean  time  I know  not  what  may  happen.” 

Squire  Broadacro  winked  two  or  three  times 
to  get  rid  of  the  moisture  that  was  gathering  in 
the  corners  of  his  eyes.  “Come,  youngster, 
don’t  make  a serious  matter  of  a trifle” — pull- 
ing out  his  wallet — “ how  much  will  you  need 
to  take  you  home?” 

At  the  sight  of  the  wallet  the  youth  looked 
surprised  and  hurt?  so  much  so  that  the  Squire 
apologized,  but  persisted  in  his  kindly  offer  until 
the  stranger  reluctantly  named  twenty  or  twen- 
ty-five dollars. 

“Nonsense!”  said  the  Squire,  in  an  under 
tone,  offering  a fifty-dollar  bill. — “ Get  out,  you 
rascal !”  (to  J im  Bug,  who  had  pulled  his  sleeve. ) 

The  youth  refused ; and  a friendly  alterca- 
tion ensued,  which  ended  in  the  Squire’s  forc- 
ing the  note  upon  him.  The  outpouring  of  the 
young  stranger  s thanks  was  interrupted  by  the 
stoppage  of  the  boat  at  a landing. 

“There’s  my  card  and  address,”  said  he. 
“And  yours?” 

“A.  Broadacre,  St.  Louis  Hotel,  New  Or- 
leans.” 

“All  right,  you  will  hear  from  me  within 
four  days.” 

“Master,”  said  Jim,  in  a grieved  and  indig- 
nant voice,  “you’re  done  fooled — tuck  in  scan- 
dalous.” 

“ You  impudent  dog,  get  to  bed ! How  dare 
you  address  roe  in  that  style?  How  dare  you 
interrupt  me  when  I am  conversing  with  gen- 
tlemen? You  pulled  my  sleeve  twice.” 

“ Master,”  persisted  Jim,  “ you’se  fooled.  I 
see  dat  man  playin’  chuck-a-luck  down  on  deck, 
all  fur  to  make  a raise  to  git  into  dis  game  up 
stars.  Den  they  Cotch  him  cheatin’,  and  saunt 
him.” 

After  sundry  impatient  and  menacing  ges- 
tures with  his  cane  the  Squire  relapsed  into 
thoughtfulness. 

“ Who  was  that  young  man  I was  talking 
with  a short  time  since  ?”  he  asked  of  the  clerk. 

“ That  was  Jedediah  Suggs,  Sir,  a son  of  the 
celebrated  Colonel  Simon  Suggs,  of  Montgom- 
ery.” , 

“Is  he  still  on  board  the  boat?”  asked  the 
Squire,  hastily. 
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>• gvnenitv  <rtiji^ :ir1iVfe;'>iuA-  /wgratnlationc 
Mcijt  round.  ?fl  am  *)ncc  tviy  gJsd  df  one  thing, 
at  leant, M the  S»pn(v  vvhii]X‘n-<j  Ur  Larkin*  *> 
they  again  retired  W ■ lli€rir;  ;• 

♦#fh£  roaag,..ifi»i’Jil's  nioihmr  is  *mt  sick,  after 


4*  Tlii«k.  he  lef b wh iyf  we  tan  ded  ju*iubw> 
Ilad  you  aMv  busittdt^  intoskfuion  with  hifci  f* 
iir^aiTetl  fho  uifcfk,  with  s smile. 

w Npnu:v  rcfrliy ?1  Squire  B,,  irtideniug-— ‘Mltae 
is'j ' tt.mu#;-  im  Ahd  he  mUk*jd 

off  toward 

ofthe  wYeping  -ware  m>t  y<)fc 
over*  .A*  he  was  about  «ohi|?  vu  bed  the  Sqeife 
\nhm&  hk croiffi& Aevcrai  imn* 
dredri  in  bank-notes,  besides  important  papers. 
Alter  h n r ri odly  yi&ifi  eg-'  hftjKjprttltots  ojne  after 
another,  he  returned  to  tic  forward  part  of  the 
boat  in  great  f » er t u r bat 5 on , and  commenced  a 
scArdli,  in  which  he  y?u*  nested  by  several  enu 
pioyks  of  the  Reamer  and  Ur  nil  tuber  of  officious 
•by^tiutders.  The  appegrunes  and  eagerness  of 
some  of  jWo  rather  calctilutoil  m- 

make  the  lowr  but  tire  %uire  waa  "haf 

yond  either  h™*  or  h-z^\?u>n  Uis  tmn&yrw 
/made  up  on. /lire  Hhbjkit,  >4T?ie  ut&md  mmr>~ 
dnd;w  he  innti/ifed  between  fo&  dcutehed  teeth, 

, k to  have  picked  mv  f«>ckot  ufider  ench 
Hixuv?*  g*  Thi.i  tin*  Squire  snub  and  A 
deal  more  snar^Iy  pmpm1  *0  mwrdwh  But 
with  the  Apl^rAranre  of  T^rtdn  and  Jim  Bug  m 
the  Bccqifc  kiiti  philosophy  and  dij^tityWert  for 
n moment  frrgorrem  “ The  rniirt*;£Trrttoa  ecomt- 
drtjf  j1*  jve  repeated,  stamping  furivnktly^ oh  tfejff 
4|ot>r»  . A%  htr  did  $<*  «onu<thing  drupj»ed  out 
from  the  leg  of  hhi  hrec^hc^,  ami  ,Jtw  nimbly 
crablnjd  up  the  Identical  gullet.  The  rejoicing* 


The  day  following  jth<iird<^attmviW>th  Mont- 
gomery oar  tourists  $>aased  mun  agreeably  on 
board  their  bout ;.  and  certamiy  no  public  ton- 
veyances  in  the  world  «u*  compare,  either  in 
^nbstantud  enmfoiiipr  laxuriou*  elegoum,  with 
■diet**  of  our  Southwestern  watere. . , The  weary 
uiny  repose  on  spring  nmitrewe?  m cut  velvet 
oofm* ; the  Imogv?  are  fed  with  the  nehest 
viands,  served  with  a ipiiet  elegunee  nowlnirc 
equaled  but  iii  the  ftrat-nhm  rbstuuraut&  of 
PaiU-  tbb  it  my  key^kwdiif  /\«nperh  piaoc/ 
fornpk  i lie  jtehlng:  ftpjK^r*  of  the  musical ; books 
1 here  art  for:  ihe  ^mliou^  *,  and  the  arrist  whei* 
he  gets  ami^haucd  Ji»i.he  jar  uftfm  madiineiy, 
sketch  almost  a>i.  <well  bh  fe/ru  firwi . 


,:ixi«3*. ; ■ ,.r  ^m^v. 

1 Fo  tfiosej  whose  perr^pti^trfmfilrhm  are  too  act- 
^ id  permit,  rhn  yjfkidSmnui  of  f«ufot  arnu^e- 
nienta,  the  moving  panorama  of  the  river  shore* 
Affer«  a varied  and  attractive ^ tca^r :';  while  the 
mixed  and  changing  pop idatimj  of  tlvoir  hoatiiig 
UroHd  tVrnVslmf  endless  (Me train merrt  to  the 
iibserver  of  character.  A»  the  event  s of  the  pre- 
ceding cvewi’i;,  he  vc  uritbrtumttelT  deprived  us 
•i  -irf.iiurtttgr  ohskbrvationy.-  from  Squire  B.  on  th« 
j.sivhjvct  of  physiognomy,  with  Lurk?*)'*  ^kfi c.  »i- 
hook  befbre  eoristtmiv 

ed  toliaxuoi  a,fi?w  ^tra^lhigV-tunV- 
< v ments  of  oar  owirv  . / • , ’ .; . 

Apropos  of  iibgrocst  Some 
time  ago  a mw  HibcrumuT  oh 
hauling  in  of  aia  iSmuhcvo 
cities,,  lost  hiv  tru;\k,  \Vheo  he 
applied  nt  the  i>aggugi^v>iTicc  fi)r 
hc  w‘iH  nshiHi  licm  he  hap*- 
tj>  lixje  it.  . • .Vv ■;•}'■; 

h Vkt  ;ti'aividy  • '». 

lag  Idad;  rmgnr  took  it  away  01 « 
$jk  his  &houldcf/T 

.v  ;:V;  ■•,'  ■/’  V U Atid  WWtld  YOU  llrtW  hifTI 

again  if. yon  were  to  scj*>  him 
s is  yor  honor  tnukiif 

gaiTTo  of  ate  ? Tberp  was  a hun- 
ilred  of  thuo  t and  h<»w  ran  yr- 
: " tell  one  nsgur  from  anoUier  any 

uuiit’  iliaii  ye  cun  tell  one  eh  cep 
’ • '•  1 .;•  :.  from  another  ¥' 

Thc^o  on  acquainted  with  the 
HP,  tiwsvHfiil  >>f  ilie  peculiar  mstim* 

^i^^'vVv^v '•••.'  tion  ^re  apt.  think  like  the  in* 

%j*.} ' noceut  l -uddr  ; ym  we  urn  not 

pi  xnre  but  the  African  face  pre^ 

As  strong  arul  ?>?irmrkfit>h 
varieties  of  efuwructef  ^ that  n! 
the  Cauwiap.  -•'/;/> 

ObaerVc-  th»>.$entbmanV.|?^Ti^ 
ir  riemait,  as  yrith  waiter  and  aap- 

kin  in.  hand  he  KOimk  behind  t be 
rk‘h*  man *5  chnir—at  once  proud 
and  obsm] ulema  — swelling  with 
■; : hW  mitfiter'a  itnpormnce  and  ‘ffl& 

• / '-  . “ •.  jVVii-v' ' \7.'f  vV1  ' V.tOrIgiiSqhfrbI 
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own — scrupulous! y neat  in  his  dress — piinctil-  | the  North  sometimes  wear  calico — as  is  report 
iongly  polite  in  his  deportment ; yet  scarcely  i ed.  But  the  book  furnishes  mare  examples 
polite  enough  to  conceal  his  scorn  of  a common  • than  we  have  space  to  exhibit, 
nigger,  or  his  somewhat  pitying  contempt  of  Whom  have  we  here?  A coarse,  common 
poor  white  folks.  Then  cast  a glance,  into  that ! face,  which  our  artist  deftly  purloined  while  it* 
steaming  pandemonium  the  steamboat  kitchen,  j owner  sat  smoking  his  corn-cob  pipe  upon  the 
and  mark  the  ruler  of  the  realm.  , J guards  of  the  boat.  We  meet  with  many  such 

Compare  old  Aunt  Sally,  who,  in  the  capac-  j faces  in  oiflr  travels  through  a new  country,  the 
ity  of  family  nurse,  has  waged  an  amiable  war  impassive  countenance  indicating  nothing  more 
with  consecutive  generations  of  fair-haired  re-  \ than  vulgar  energy  and  endurance — evidently  & 
hellions  Anglo-Saxons ; with  Julia,  my  lady's ! man  of  deeds  rather  than  of  words.  Some- 
pert  and  [Kitted  maid,  who  ha?  been  heard  to  | times,  perhaps.  an«ra*cer;  an  emigrant  bound 
wonder  whether  it  i*  possible  that  real  ladies  at 1 for  New’  Mexico : a filibuster  cn  rout « to  join 
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II  core,  lolling  g medially  tfi  hta  rm&h* 
lcni&d.  chair,  yve  have  the  proptfeiprtff  #. 
thousand  bale.*,  reading  Worn  the  lead- 
ing Montgomery  journal  politic^,  po- 
etry, and  price#  ctirrem-.  And  here, 
again t the  ma  n of  ten  tmlcs;  awkward, 
uneasy  in  this  fine  company ; halt* 
afraid  to  sit  on  these  tine  s-nd 

not  altogether  sure  of  the  propriety  of 
*qimtii>g  tolmrco  juice  on  these  rich 
carpets*  Ihv  ferU  vr?ore  nt  home  i.i 
the  Sochi]  Hail,  ami  witi  he  vastly 
ciominuiijc^iiv^  if  you  give  him  n 
chance.  $fc  is  Wapliag  himself  fpw- 
fcjjily  tor  'ho  ih*i  time)  *u  far  from 
home  rm  his  wag  to  ffee.  gmd.  rcpcttma 
man.  Mobile.  IhJffcftfM  ibis  nmy  he 
tlfe  veritable  Willey  Ilftrlmckeh  our 
■ chi  friend  niio  wrrotft  that  droll  let- 
reiys&  chttfiiktteristic  wf  Im  ehv&i  that 
although  it  has  ken  published  before, 
wt?:  ran  not  insist  the  temptation  of 
stealing,  for  whiuh  we  hope  to  he  pardoned  here 
and  hereafter.  ’ Vo>  :-V  '.• 

'tf&kfx  Corvrt  AWifma  — r~ 
Mr  Bnrr&*&ti*i(h  t^n  Jokntoyi,  MrMU  1 y 

•tttip.  Srtar-r  \fter  wtmt  i*  dun  to  frieud«Wjy  T riU*  y>v 
Lb««t*  fcv  UneR  to  tafiiinn  you  nf  the  defch  of  my  *\fe  Via? 


' ; yy  _ omis^  S/tae' 

AV&il&ih  fie  would  mintage*  An  wst&te,  kill 
bears  and  Indians,-,  yoke  • oxer.,  - ut>d  grub  n»:n 
land,  with  the  *nAfttsr lrsOlutc,  emotionless  face  : 
qp^rarding  lha  IvoainaM?  in  hand  cmlv  in.  a epee- 
iriauce  light  ; Jtykvpg  lM  vfe  question  before 
going  into  MtthVr  n How  will  U pay  ?''  Tin. 
ftory  or  his  U&!  min  ItO  U ^Udromajace,  but  he 
hid*1*;  it  nob 


d.cj>urt»ict  tin  ft  hf  von  wxuisdiry  tocmln  the  fouttofm  *>f  thW 
loWdi  :|u  ?gr*un  Vrspta  of  eo i r cyst i w chillis  It «r*  fuu«nd  U 
fc>  freprfcecii*i4  si  Sulcm  Church  brother  Fog  of  fielutiUng 


a rnoua«n>  BALte. 
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Whinli  i*  tilt  okAuhln  ofiuy  writhi  these  the 

lines  tpA\y<j«r»?oa  ta  send  me  a soot  of  rJoae. 

xnd  1 Karlc-  of  .Wi;i*k*v  t want  to  make  a 

teapeefiltfl  apeams  bn  that  tolitti  okashm  I 

**j  fivf:  fret  10  arid  wiiy  156  pound  wait  y cm 

mast  fjBlert  article  you,  suif  closo  Uiat 

fl fci  your  w ayer  Mr  -jtrn  Goodou  wit)  about:  fit 

lf  *r»ytMnt«;  a te*Ue  chunkier  1 want  Pex^r’a 

bust *t*  far  prlfce  for  my  nuU-rs  to  keep  off 

thi e- chill*  which  « preinaiito  tit  thin  awsakum 

of  country  make  a strong  put  of  cofTy  well 

biU-d  ami  strong  put  In  a luairifiil  ;>1  papers 

and  * pint  of  wlii&Jey  gly«  every  bsnd  fccup-' 

fbl  in  proportion  going  to  the  fi*M  of  a morr^ 

ip  hefurc  thq  Jews  isoff  ami  giy^  yowrnigaert 

warm  close  and  wool  ffcirk»  knH  and  chill  * is  ‘j 

no  whar,  let  them  try  this  rtiseut  tlml  llkc«  j 

Hr  wife  patornUfcd  the  steam  practize  ^ud  * 

took  these  niedloinn  the  regldr  Factttty  | ; 

nrnnght  have  saved  her  life  then  agin  they 

mought  uot  God  he  knows  lit*  »ytU  be  done  ! j’jJ 

Harah  June  liar  bucket  was  ‘JT  )»:*x  nino  !U|?  vB 

month*  and  S days  old  when  she  departed  f il  f ft 

tide  life  a good  wife  a pins  dtclslian  *otnsn  j i!1J  1 4Vj; 

likewise  a consistent  member  -of  the  Flnpttet  '.‘•  ’'{f.i  ' 

peiwnashiu  Let  ua  oil  be likewise  jprfepnirod, 

*he  was  also  a gradyowah?  of  Marion  coliidgw 
and  her  pyploma  sonifying  in  the  s^tiKi 
hanga  before  me  ssd  relict  of  the  past  uu  advantage  yonr 
hutnbU  set vent  never  Injoyed  belli  raised  hmd  and  pore 
so  you  mast  excuse  citing  and  spelling  whur  writs*  like* 
wise  excuse  my  feelings  oo  this  ocknshim  tun  of  the  full- 
SKSar  of  the  hart  the  mouth  speaketb  jto  say?  the  book  put 
gentsr'bikueakJ's  btzncfe  craps  has  pot  tjimed  out  what 1 
expected  Rtid  looked  for  and  1 allnrs  thought  they  wotfld 
not  there  has  been  oo  auxins  to  make  .trunk grovr  my  prop 


,rTK>  VALI&. 

cot fou  atockms  for  womutr  and  a pece  uf  crape  not  to  cc*t 
ton  -much .for  the  funeral  wrhirh  1 ani  H illing  to  gratify 
them  specially  Kan cy  which  Is  a faithful  tervsut  and 
waited  on  my  deceased  wife  falttiful  io  you  wiU  please  fill 
the  bill  In  the  shars  accord  In  to  the  bust  of  yot*o  judge- 
ment ft«*snrtrditt  to  tlv»  Bill  In  irgurdin  the  Cotton  t.  yore 
Mart  riarp  and  atbmtfcn)  the  {tut  Is  extra  nine  and  all  put 
upiiieelly  at  my  gin  and  all  Dean  seed  pottrn  and  a nise 


Is  ll»  flags  with  nine  groan  hands  with  children  that. helps 
on  considerable  fa  pickio  however  a trrep  of  corn  arid  no 
meet  to  hy  WUlty  Harbuckot  bis  crap  IP  RttUt  onmbpr  l 
to  Dan  liutln  his  emp  li  Bails  Johw  T .Shad rack  his 
crap  and  two  liaile  be  tuck  In  trade  the  two  Doits  marked 
irifft  a cro«$  make  them  oouuty  ftiles  to  ttocdf  Jn  all  Ifi 
llsgs  far  John  T ^badrack.  Itavli  Flf/kiiif  d BagR—My. 
Signers -baa  one  Bax  marked  Wiiloy  Harbucket  with  Boyo 
tuiV^w  oo  the  head  which  I.  want  the  county  salts  eeprtft 
to  ftswlf  the  prose^U"  »kit  to  mti  aieordlfi  to  thfi  bill  in- 
closed— Boy  Joe  one  »har — Bob  rue  slmr— Elijah  one  slur 
— ?>sney  one  kliar  and  a caiiker  drew  fco.twsl  not  iriort> 
tliari  a dollar  and  a half  extra  It*  be  churned  to  my  county 
*flje«^r&ud  balhms  of  thi>  niggers  ting  they  wont  seirl  !n 


artieklft  and  nerj.ly  put  up  to  averidge  4T>*>  to  t>00  pound 
aadrthe  ntggerr  Bail  nigh  on  mdfMlimojid  not  hyio  cutiflT 
for  another  Bail— novr  grnta  wo  ships  ail  to  yoro  hcdtec 
and  gives  yon?  house  ouf  pateraidgc  and  we  wantu  tb<» 
biggest  dollar  out- cotton,  will  iMeh  which  is  much  needid 
money  belft  ska.se  and  » short,  crop  nud  expont^s  heavy*  at 
this  libin  and  not  swkrifiw  oiir  prodace  ou  the  firrt  offer 
and  let  no  man  way  our  cotton  but  J4tn  Gooden  which 
wlllba  fiAtiBfitctory  to  «UI  cotiswned  and  dous  as  justice  in 
the  waltA—MyNtibem  hau  true  tod  :rhir»  bltne.€«  to  me  arid 
ii-aVa  a(l  to  yore  best  ju4f:exu»?itt  wbao  Jo  fell  and  dont  set 
no  HmmH  but  think  produce  wiD  go  itpwtom  Mkacutnefi 
to  kuriw  ItOof  sto*ri  a cr*p  to  made  in  tUift  fie,rh»m  got  half 
crop  and  pend  every  man  lus  county  sair-a  nccunlJa  b. 
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name  at  Mott's  Post  office  Clark  County  Alabama  and 
county  sales  of  the  2 Bails  for  John  T Shadrack  seprat 
and  one  Bag  of  My  Niggers  seprat  to  itself  I will  send  to 
the  Peach  tree  for  the  Close  and  things  ordered  by  Friday 
comin  providence  permitten  I wanted  to  go  down  inyself 
but  it  has  been  ordered  different  Yore  letter  in  regardin 
the  Wor  and  money  market  is  received  also  the  papers 
for  which  yoti  have  my  best  respects  1 have  not  been  abill 
to  consider  the  subjeck  bein  under  all  the  deep  waters  but 
the  lord  be  praised  I am  supported  under  thia  afflicshun 
and  will  write  you  my  ideea 
No  more  at  preasent  yours  to  command 

Willey  IIaebtjcket. 


TUE  FAMILY  NTTBSE. 

Meanwhile  Squire  Broadacre  made  acquaint- 
ance with  a gentleman  whose  courtly  manners 
and  commanding  presence  attracted,  while  they 
inspired  respect.  His  evident  familiarity  with 
the  scenes  around  them  soon  led  into  an  inter- 
esting and  long-continued  conversation,  in  the 
progress  of  which  the  following  historic  remi- 
niscences were  elicited. 

“It  was  my  fortune  to  have  served  through 
the  whole  war  of  1812,  with  the  renowned  chief 
of  the  Southwest,  and  I was  an  eye-witness  of 
the  scene  which  I am  about  to  describe.  On 
the  morning  of  the  7th  of  November,  1813  (I 
remember  it  now  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday), 
the  army  of  General  Jackson  arrived  at  the 
Coosa  River,  just  where  this  beautiful  stream, 
concentrating  its  volume,  breaks  through  the 
southern  spurs  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
Our  march  led  down  the  west  bank,  and,  al- 
though nerved  for  the  sterner  realities  of  war, 
we  could  not  but  be  impressed  with  the  grand- 
eur and  loveliness  of  the  scenes  around  us.  For 
a distance  of  more  than  two  miles  the  waters 
rushed  between  beetling  crags  and  lofty  preci- 
pices, foaming  and  boiling  over  their  narrow 
and  rocky  bed.  The  cliffs  were  then  covered 
with  innumerable  wild  fowl,  which,  disturbed 
for  the  first  time,  probably,  by  the  approach  of 
the  white  man,  flew  over  us  in  clonds;  the 
beating  of  their  wings  and  discordant  screams 
mingling  with  the  roar  of  the  river.  At  the 


foot  of  this  rapid  are  the  Ten  Islands  of  the 
Coosa — at  that  day  prominent  landmarks  in  this 
unfrequented  wilderness ; and  there  we  halted 
and  built  Fort  Strother,  as  a rallying  point  and 
basis  for  future  operations  against  the  wily  and 
savage  enemy  with  whom  we  were  warring. 
From  this  point  we  marched  to  the  bloody 
fields  of  Tallashal,  Talladega,  and  Emuckfaw, 
and  hither  returned  with  the  trophies  of  our  vic- 
tories. 

“But  amidst  the  scenes  associated  with  the 
name  of  Fort  Strother,  neither  the 
awful  array  of  armies  marching  to 
battle,  nor  the  proud  return  of 
conquering  legions,  have  left  so 
profound  an  impression  on  my 
memory  as  the  events  of  Decem- 
ber, 1814.  Braver  troops  or  more 
patriotic  men  never  entered  the 
field  than  the  first  brigade  of  Vol- 
unteer Infantry,  the  chivalry  of 
Tennessee,  the  right  arm  of  Jack- 
son’s military  power ; yet,  owing 
to  a misunderstanding  between 
these  men  and  their  chief,  a seri- 
ous discontent  arose,  which  pro- 
gressed until  the  whole  brigade 
stood  in  an  attitude  of  defiant 
and  open  mutiny,  threatening 
more  fatal  consequences  than 
could  have  resulted  from  the  tri- 
umph of  our  savage  foe,  blighting 
every  prospect  of  future  honor  and 
usefulness. 

“ It  is  due  to  the  living  and  the 
dead  that  the  facts  which  gave  rise  to  the  difficul- 
ty should  be  clearly  stated.  They  were  briefly 
these:  The  Tennesseeans  had  been  mustered  into 
service  on  the  12th  of  December,  1813,  for  one 
year,  and  therefore  maintained  that  they  would  be 
entitled  to  their  discharge  on  the  1 2th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1814.  But  it  had  happened  that  after  their 
enlistment  they  had  been  dismissed  for  a time, 
and  had  remained  at  home  unemployed  for  more 
than  five  months.  The  General,  construing  the 
articles  more  strictly,  refused  to  discharge  them 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  required  five  months' 
additional  service  to  make  up  for  the  time  which 
had  been  unemployed.  The  subject  had  been 
long  discussed  around  the  camp-fires.  The  men 
wanted  to  return  home ; and,  although  hardy 
campaigners  and  prompt  for  battle,  were  equal- 
ly stiff  and  sturdy  in  the  maintenance  of  what  • 
they  believed  to  be  their  right.  The  command- 
er had  been  formally  appealed  to ; but  to  have 
lost  these  troops,  with  a beaten  but  still  unsub- 
dued enemy  in  the  field,  would  have  subjected 
his  weakened  army  to  certain  disaster  and  pos- 
sible destmetion.  There  was  fair  ground  to 
question  their  right  to  a discharge  at  that  time ; 
and  with  hi^  zeal  for  the  public  service  and  the 
fruits  of  a glorious  campaign  weighing  in  the 
same  balance,  he  did  not  hesitate  in  his  decision 
— an  absolute  refusal  to  grant  it. 

“As  the  12th  of  December  approached  the 
lowering  clouds  of  discontent  seemed  to  presage 
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heard  no  mod:.  Gloom  arid  anxit'i tf  \ 
shaded  -every  thee.  The  i^nuessctMi&ft  made  IVrtninn.’ 

?t0  secret of  their  dktemihiatum i»  return .'lioncRe  i u Ida  Yoke  vq  which  reproach  and  kin  dims?: 

(in  th£  day  appointed  and  frt;cmh\  J(ir.k<un  &u mingled  he  hv  length  broke  the  feilencc.  He- 
n?jw>< ntely  determined  to  prevent  u.  Tints  wnjG  reminded  them  of  their  deeds  hi  arms,  of  the* 
iwte  joined  between  a thousand  brave  ftnd  war-  jj  laurslH  they  had  wjbn,  ami  the  glory  that  yet 
like  men  cm  the  one  hami,  and  the  .command"  * lay  before  them  in  th<  jimth  uf  duty,-  He  fold 
hi£  Ganefnl  $$  *lfo  other;  ami  it  wait  evident  \ how  the  enemy  lay  tQzxilbocii^l 
ro  nit  tlutt  the  tenacity  of.  opupoti  m d purpose  I waiting  tof  battle,  and  any  road  that  dbl  not 
for  whith  Jnekfion  wu^  «t  remarkable  was  j lead  to  them  coujd  only  leftd  tO  irtfamy  ntidiUH 
;abonl»;;^]^';i'Ut  tlier  * The  Ittb  grace.  Then,  riding  (n  Iri^  siWnp«v  he  shout- 

of  iJeesutsber  at  arrived.  I*he  dkwn  was  ed,  in ' trumpet  tones,  / Now  wlw^  Hha  r;onj 

w./f;ast(  ami  tl jo  damp,  drilling  cfomls  seem-  who.  davps  tel)  me  .that  he  will;  desert  Uh  rimn* 
ed  hi  unison  with  ihesuHeiitejaper  tff  the  camp.  tty’s  standard  in  the  imnr^dnrkness  a«d  d<ui- 
Abobt  nine  o'clock  the  oftieers  of  the  bripide  ger$  . For,  by  the  God  that  made  o&,  that  man 
assembled,  to  take  counsel  for  their  action  m *hal]  only  pass  on  %i$  way  vwu:  my  dead  body  : 
.the  ‘ imminent  to-morrow/  Before  their  do*  Arc  lypu.;  ready  for  the  light  ? Come  ou  r 
UberwtipnB  had  been  reduced  to  formal  rc?o'ive$  */  Along  that  lindof  grim  mid  war- worn  focc> 

the  council  Mas  hiterrapted  by  an  authoritative  was  a movement  of  confusion  and  im^rdarian 
order  fitmu  the  commander  to  Form  the  brig&de  AJyn  l^ked  hurriedly into each  otherV^es 
in  tmiit  of  the  gate  of  the  fort,  fi?k  cmmrt.  There  was  a momentary  p.vury 

u Thb  drdet  was  rifesyed  in  slknee.  With-  The#  ningput  the  i^uick  pfeTejjitptbfy  command, 
wit  the  sound  of  drum  m tcfjuiper.  the  sullen  * .Shoulder  :%m.s:V\  The  hue  v-book,  bdr:#i&; 
•.veterans  4tood  m«%W  .on  vet  reopojfhbrc  taemtmcttt.  • y,'//V  V 

groaod.  To  Brtuh  an  extent >vndf  the  dWifoe-  sgsafe*, ;i$i.  # lldtjit. 

ium  spread  through.  tjto&inp  that  >|^k&dri  JV*d  ^ TTJhct-  w/h 

•not  wer  « hundred  men  • •on  Whom  Im  could  every  soldier.  Shoulder  urin^r- . lake  nit  efoe.- 
rely;  .Wit h thenar'  (hia  itfe^^uatd),  and  one  trie  chain  that  foek  the  tighruityf*  ^buek  ib*y 
piece  of  arpifory,  he  fmsied  himself  in  Front  of  arms  hf.  the  whole  lumtung  with  the  sitnnh 
thA  .mutineer*,  While  die  gunner  ***?&■  ''movement.  Thci  Ifrigudc  stood  at  u 

Mating  3lhstOt.'k  teido  the?  loaded  gu%  the  • .. tlttm Wet*  -r.-ailaHt;  stdmus^vc,  qnelled  like  u 
cornaiaoder  rode  to  the  front,  an  A roHing  ht«  ididA  '4tulei::  .tte. ''-rftt  -.^f  an  -'owful  yet  honored 
§ye  aldug  the  Hue,  met  the  fowering  ami  deli  par<5Ut--^dy.  fo  do  hk  liidding  without  a m ur- 
ant  gl*wcej«  wtth  a look  Of  sioiiy  firmnes^v  Nk^t  fatigtte  and.  pnv«- 

a shout,  nut  a whisper,  bw  uppnar^  f tUm;  fo  .danger  ubd  ifo^tlx  v 


Tfis  <7XMY  nuit  :•’  >.•:•  • ; V • .;  ;.  •', 

r.r\r  a distance  behrvv  Mont-  , forget  ni  add  to  thasc  items  the  honriy  doten- 

cromerr  th‘>  Aiufyflmn  $£lter  flows  between  banks  tions  of  the  boat  to  iak©  <>n  cofterjk:  The  hale* 
aufflciently  stncp  and  high  to  shut  out  from  the  are  sometimes  rolled  down  & stp^p.  hank,  as  ai 
narifrafot  rtd  wfowof  the  adjacent  ^untry.  An  Montgomery  p >omvfnno^  dropped  or  craned 
jdituatltmi-hctakft  peering  over  the  down  from  a precipice  twenty  .of  thirty: foot 
brink,  or giynqt  of  warchouM?s  indicating  a luglu  But  on  all  the  best  improved  eslaue* 
town,  W tl/^  ouly ' ^ight®  that  break,  the  mo-  there  is  a lung  covered  buildhu^  duelling  from 
nbpfqy  up  We  must  not  tho  brink  of  th$ ^ blhfF  fo  the  rfver,  tcmindiug 
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one,  for  all  the  world,  of  a ten-pin  alley  or  a 
rope-walk  set  on  end*.  This  building  is  divided 
longitudinally  into  two  compartments,  one  con- 
taining u stairway  and  the  other  a smooth- 
floored  slide,  or  u shoot/*  by  which  the  cotton 
is  delivered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  these  high 
banks  had  disappeared,  and  tho  widening  stream 
pursued  its  course  through  a low,  flat  country, 
covered  with  forests  in  which  the  gnra  and  Cy- 
press seemed  to  predominate.  The  river  was 
swollen  considerably  beyond  its  ordinary  vol- 
ume, and  hero  and  there  a forlorn  plantation 
appeared  half  submerged  in  tho  turbid  waters. 
In  places  that  the  water  had  not  reached  the 
houses  appeared  built  upon  piles,  and  the  great 
house  with  its  attendant  cottages  reminded  one 
of  a sow  and  pigs  traveling  through  the  mud. 


As  the  boat  approached  the  shore  cotton  fields 
could  be  seen,  waving  with  the  last  year’s  plants, 
whose  dried  pods,  fluttering  with  the  tags  and 
remnants  of  the  snowy  crop,  presented  a sin- 
gular appearance  to  eves  accustomed  only  to 
wheut-stubhle  and  corn -fodder  shocks.  The 
forests,  too,  were  beginning  some  signs  of  trop- 
ical luxuriance.  The  tender  green  of  the  bud- 
ding cypress  contrasted  strikingly  with  the  gray- 
beard  moss  that  hung  from  every  bough.  The 
brood-ribbed  and  pointed  leaves  of  the  ground 
palm  were  reflected  in  pools  of  brown  swamp 
water,  while  tho  shade  of  the  wooded  aisles  was 
deepened  by  the  dark  foliage  of  the  magnolia. 

At  length  domes  and  spires  were  seen,  rising 
above  the  level  horizon  of  land  and  water,  and 
about  mid-day  the  steamer  tied  up  at  the  cotton 
loaded  wharves  of  the  fair  cirv  of  Mobile.  The 
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trawler?  were  /transferred  frtfra  their  floating  \ FarnUietf,  merchants,  sfcij^masfegr?*  speculators, 
hotel  t.>  the  BiiitJe  Il^u^  ; ami  an  their  journey  anti  traveler*  generally,  they  were  siariled  by 
had  left  ini  sense  vf  fyujfm  or  discomfort,  they  the  rapid  ringing  of  alarm- L^IU,.  and  theery  of 
wore  Kvcea  iatrol li n g aViut  the  city  to  see  what  fire.  City  /oiks  preserved  t heir  >&\ ban unity, 
tsrald  be  seen, 


saw  -a  .number  of 
things  that  *he  wanted  to  Imy,  aud  Tiny  was 
highly  excited  with  the  golden  heaps  of  trojneiil 
fruit  that  shorn?  on  every  comer.  The  artist  •> 
oyo  wa#  charmed  with  ah  old  Spanish  tower 


that  Temindl'd  him  Of  die  old  world,  and  xKc  i&U  inan  ’atfiethp^d, tp  .pouir-  )fc  outj  hut  spilled  it 
xuatbie  streets  of  the  populous  cemeteries,  that  on  the  Moth.  '"My  Aahr^saiii  bis,  wife  pn the 
ni$ftiude(i  him  po^ibly  of  another  wprld,  of  com  • other  lmad,  * don’t  be  ugitated.'*  I*  Ding-dong— 
moa  interest  both  to  the  old  and  new.  ding-dong.  Fire!  .ter fireT’  > flhhiigo  yum 

fhoe 


was  a broad  street  linod  with  hand- 
sdtne  private  residences,  each  situated  in  its  orv 
»atmeri(od  hi  closure,  luxuriant  with  rare  And 
teautifnl  tropical  plants.  On  tire  landward  side 
the  town  was  shaded  by  dark  pine  forests ; und 
toward  the  water  the  bitsi  n e.ss  f\ ua im r was  t orn- 
.poked,  us  in  all  other  cities,  oflpriek,  dii^  arid 
dullness.  The  only  dibiinetiyc  feature  here 
were  the  cotton  depots— squares  of  lmv  brick- 
Walted  shed'?*  titled  with  I lie  great  aupie  tbut 
ccnpTold  the  commerce  of  Chmtcnddtn, 

\Vhy t»  *our  friends  were  aeatfed  at  » sumptu- 
on>  djiumr  in  the  Bair  in  House,  nniidst  :\  O.um'er- 
ws  company  composed  of  planters  with  their 
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could  see  vast  clouds  of  black  smoke  rising  be- 
tween them  and  the  river;  and  far  into  the 
flight  the  volumed  flame  continued  to  ascend, 
illuminating  with  its  fierce  light  the  city  streets, 
the  line  of  steamers  moored  along  the  wharves, 
and  the  calm  water  of  the  bay,  spread  far  in  the 
distance. 

Larkin  went  out  to  get  a nearer  view'  of  the 
picturesque  and  animated  scene.  The  city  fire- 
men wore  striving  with  unavailing  efforts  to 
quench  the  devouring  flame.  Rands  of  wild- 
looking  negroes  were  rushing  into  the  smoke 
and  dragging  out  the  smouldering,  half-burned 
bales  from  the  blazing  muss.  Instead  of  the 
usual  vulgar  crowd  attendant  on  Area  elsewhere. 


here  were  groups  of  well-dressed  gentlemen, 
quietly  looking  on  at  the  piteous  spectacle. 
Here  were  elegant  carriages,  driven  by  liveried 
footmen,  more  than  one  containing  high-spirit- 
ed dames  and  bright-eyed  daughters  of  the 
planters,  come  to  sympathize  with  husbands 
and  fathers.  Thus  it.  was  that  in  a few  hours 
a million  of  dollars  evaporated  in  smoke. 

When  next  morning's  Sun  arose  upon  the 
scene  there  were  n few  crumbling  lines  of  brick 
wall,  a few  smouldering  heaps  of  ashes,  a few 
half-burned  bales,  bedraggled  and  defiled,  with 
two  or  three  negroes  asleep  upon  each  ; some 
tag  ends  of  ropes  and  scraps  Of  bagging  scat- 
tered here  and  there — all  the  visible  remain* 
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Dan  Butin  swears  there’s  something  wrong 
somcwlmr,  ami  threatens  to  sue  somebody. 
Even  the.  humble  hearth-stone  of  the  negro  is 
reached  by  the  great  sorrow,  and  tears  trickle 
down  cheeks  of  ebony.  The  big  bale  went  with 
the  rest.  Boy  Joe,  and  Bob,  and  Elijah,  and 
Nancy  look  at  each  other  with  mournful  coun- 
tenances, and  the  voice  of  the  banjo  is  mute. 
But  long  before  Time,  the  consoler,  smooths 
the  care-drawn  puckers  from  the  master's  brow, 
the  banjo  reawakened  sounds  merrily  From  the 
cabin,  and  Elijah  quotes  this  comfortable  text 
from  the  Good  Book  (Elijah  quotes  from  mem- 
ory), “Blessed  am  dem  what  ’speeds  nuflin,  for 
they  ain’t  a gwiue  to  lx>  di*app’inted  ! ’ 


of  that  vast  wealth  which  on  yesterday  sustain- 
ed the  golden  hopes  of  hundreds.  Who  can 
tell  what  fair>r  castles  vanished  with  those  roll- 
ing clouds?  what  milk-pails  were  overthrown? 
what  broad  lands  remained  unpaid  for  fill  an- 
other reason?  what  dresses  deferred?  The 
lord  of  a thousand,  with  corrugated  brow,  be- 
gins to  cipher  on  the  back  of  his  hist  business, 
letter,  then  pays  a visit,  to  his  banker.  Willey 
Harburkct  wipes  a tear  or  so  from  the  end  of 
his  nose,  takes  a stiff*  horn,  “ witbauten  sugar,” 
and  the  first  boat  for  the  upper  country.  Far 
in  the  interior  David  Pipkins  hears  the  fatal 
news,  and  cuwes  the  day  he  intrusted  his 
“ crap”  to  the  keeping  of  his  unlucky  neighbor. 
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foot  Holland.  To  sec  the  doraes,  steeples,  tXf)d 
Ians,  chi mn'oy- tops  peering  over  the  Mites  of  gr&s* 
the  and  eUnibhery  that  decked  the  open  country,  it 
*s  of  seemed  as  if  d'fc  city  had  been  sowtftl  and  was 
was  just  coining  up.” 

If  a They  outered  the  elf  y by  tire  French  quArter, 
*ea.  which  is  built  wp  of  low  wooden  houses,  gen- 
with  orally  without  much  architectural  pretension, 
' her  but,  as  is  usual  in  the  Southern  eoftiUrr,  quite 
dam  l fnwvwridc d with  -t^nl.hory  turd  oriiameulft) 
hard  ! erven. 

and  ; At  ihe  nuhmydepbt;  Jim  Bug  vens  ranch 
| porter!?  at ul  hack 

The  ; drivers  jq>niikin&  .French.  *'  The  >de«,”  said 
f.hcir  \ ho,  “of  them  black  Is  muienakiit' 1 to  udk 
vu k<r  • Urwed,  like  bul ias  avid  g^nt' men.  f * Rut  on 
| of  being  assured  that  most  of  them  were  totally  in* 
dike  norant of  English,  his  indignation  gave  place to 
* of  jutotilahrnCTJt. 

after  .*>  Why,  Mu^  I thought  nil  brack  pco- 

i the  |||  bilked  )ihr  we  <$m%  At  home.  J thought  they 
lanied  to  talk  frmf\  whr  re  people,  and  iioi  on  ten 
t in-  of  fv?ok*  like  these  doe*.” 
n ,iof  **-  Welt,  dim,  Wrf  v^  iiof.  tithe  to  ex  jiiiu  n tlrat  hr 
bod t you  now,.  Tli c.  c()aeli  i*  Waipng' t o.  convey  a* 
nigh  to  the  Bt,  Lonta*’  ’■'«  \ • ' 

A&j&U  Once  installed  wjtlmt  the  massi ve  wal is  of 
ti  0 their  hotel,  our  traveler^  ind a Iged  in  the  pleas* 
jvoco  ant  consciousness  that  their  wanderings  wctc 
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hear  around  them  the  hum  of  a great  city,  the 
commercial,  social,  and  dramatic  centre  of  the 
Southwest  Near  at  hand,  but  as  yet  unseen 
by  them,  the  great  river  was  rolling — the  river 
whose  very  name  is  synonymous  with  sublimity ; 
yet  there  was  no  occasion  for  haste,  and  before 
withdrawing  the  curtain  from  such  a scene,  one 
likes  to  sit  down  quietly  and  in  imagination 
con  over  the  little  part  that  he  or  she  expects 
to  play  in  the  forthcoming  drama. 

Tiny  was  reveling  in  dreams  of  dolls  and 
ribbons,  and  the  fancy  of  Madame  B.  was, 
doubtless,  busy  with  French  silks  and  laces. 
The  Squire,  I think,  from  his  puckered  brows, 
was  doing  a sum  in  arithmetic.  A large  gilded 
20  which  filled  his  mind's  eye  stood  for  dollars ; 
a 30  placed  under  it  signified  the  days  of  the 
month.  Multiplied,  the  result  was  600 — double 
the  same  to  cover  extras.  The  Squire  ejacu- 
lated the  English  title  of  his  Satanic  Majesty, 
and  wound  up  with  a locomotive  whistle.  At 
the  moment  his  eye  fell  upon  Leonore,  who 
was  sitting  apart,  apparently  lost  in  reverie. 
His  face  was  suffused  with  kindly  feeling,  and 
approaching  her,  he  took  her  hand  affectionately, 
when  they  had  a long  and  animated  conversa- 
tion in  an  under  tone. 

Up  stairs  Annette  was  seated  on  the  trunk 
which  Jim  Bug  had  carried  to  her  room.  Jim 
had  just  concluded  some  important  revelations 
with  these  words, 

“True  as  Gospel,  young  mistress— just  as  I 
tell  you.  I see  him  do  dat — I always  makes  a 
mark  of  these  things.” 

44  Well,  never  mind,  Jim,  it’s  not  a matter 
of  any  consequence — not  in  the  least.  It  was 
very  natural  and  very  kind  in  him.  But  now 
go  ’way,  don’t  tell  me  any  thing  more.” 

Bob  Larkin  was  engaged,  we  believe,  in 
writing  a letter  to  a friend,  some  extracts  from 
which  we  will  give,  as  they  will  throw  a glim- 
mering of  light  upon  some  subjects  of  which  as 
yet  we  know  but  little : 


“Diab  P : I write  from  the  St  Loula  Hotel,  in 

great  haste,  to  advise  yon  of  our  safe  arrival,  etc. 

“ Our  progress  since  we  left  East  Tennessee  has  been 
too  rapid  to  have  been  very  satisfactory.  Some  wag  has 
characterized  Southern  scenery  4 by  & line  and  a pine,' 
and  there  is  both  wit  and  truth  in  the  idea  at  first  view ; 
yet  the  hasty  glimpses  I have  had  of  the  country  have 
excited  my  fancy,  and  I am  anxious  to  see  more.  .... 

44  Leonore  is  a strange  girl,  and  she  grows  more  and 
more  mysterious  every  day.  She  and  Uncle  Broadacre 
have  long  confidential  conversations,  which  often,  on  her 
part,  end  in  tears.  Then  I have  observed  she  has  grown 
sadder  and  more  abstracted  as  we  approached  this  place 
— New  Orleans.  She  no  longer  takes  interest  in  art,  and 
often,  during  my  most  elaborate  discourses,  she  starts  and 
acknowledges  she  has  not  heard  a word  of  what  I have 
been  sayiug.  It  occurred  to  me  she  might  be  in  love, 
and  I attempted  some  gallant  speeches,  which  at  first 
were  received  with  a cold  smile ; and  on  being  repeated 
brought  me  such  an  unanswerable  rebuke  that  I am  con- 
vinced she  is  net  in  love  with  me. 

44 1 do  not  believe  I could  ever  fancy  her ; that  is,  that 
I could  ever  experience  any  sentiment  beyond  pure  ad- 
miaatlon.  The  human  mind  is  so  constituted  as  to  dis- 
like perfection.  We  may  admire,  but  can  not  love  that 
which  is  faultless.  The  Greek  ideal — what  infernal  non- 
sense I am  writing. . . . Good-by. 

“Your friend.  Bon  Labkiw.” 

Yol.  XVIII.— No.  103.— B 
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BENEATH  the  hill  you  may  see  the  mill, 

Of  wasting  wood  and  crumbling  stone ; 

The  wheel  is  dripping  and  clattering  still, 

But  Jebbt,  the  miller,  is  dead  and  gone. 

Year  after  year,  early  and  late, 

Alike  in  summer  and  winter  weather, 

He  pecked  the  stones  and  calked  the  gate, 

And  mill  and  miller  grew  old  together. 

“Little  Jerry!” — ’twas  all  the  same — 

They  loved  him  well  who  called  him  so; 
And  whether  he'd  ever  another  name 
Nobody  ever  seemed  to  know. 

’Twas  “Little  Mrrjy  come  grind  my  rye;” 

And  “Little  Jerry,  come  grind  my  wheat  ;” 
And  44  Little  Jerry”  was  still  the  cry, 

From  matron  bold  and  maiden  sweet. 

’Twas  “Little  Jerry”  on  every  tongue, 

And  thus  the  simple  truth  was  told; 

For  Jerry  was  little  when  he  was  young, 

And  Jerry  was  little  when  he  was  old. 

But  what  in  size  he  chanced  to  lack, 

That  Jerry  made  np  in  being  strong; 

I’ve  seen  a sack  upon  his  back 

As  thick  as  the  miller,  and  quite  as  long. 

Always  busy,  and  always  merry, 

Always  doing  his  very  best, 

A notable  wag  was  Little  Jerry, 

Who  uttered  well  his  standing  jest — 

44 When  will  you  grind  my  corn,  I say?” 

“Nay,”  quoth  Jerry,  “you  needn’t  scold  ; 
Just  leave  your  grist  for  half  a day, 

And  never  fear  but  you’ll  be  tolled /” 

How  Jerry  lived  is  known  to  fame, 

But  how  he  died  there’s  none  may  know; 
One  autumn  day  the  rumor  came — 

“The  brook  and  Jerry  are  very  low.” 

And  then  ’twas  whispered  mournfully 
The  leech  had  come,  and  he  was  dead ; 

And  all  the  neighbors  flocked  to  see: — 

44 Poor  Little  Jerry!”  was  all  they  said. 

They  laid  him  in  his  earthy  bed — 

His  miller's  coat  his  only  shroud — 

44  Dust  to  dust”  the  parson  said, 

And  all  the  people  wept  aloud. 

For  he  had  shunned  the  deadly  sin, 

And  not  a grain  of  over-toll 
Had  ever  dropped  into  his  bin, 

To  weigh  upon  his  parting  soul. 

Beneath  the  hill  there  stands  the  mill, 

Of  wasting  wood  and  crumbling  stone; 

The  wheel  is  dripping  and  clattering  still, 

But  Jerry,  the  miller,  is  dead  and  gone. 
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parents,  and  being  heavily  in  debt,  be  began  to 
cast  about  for  an  opening  suitable  to  a man  of 
his  desperate  fortuues.  After  turning  various 
projects  in  his  mind  he  finally  resolved  to  joio 
a gang  of  freebooters.  The  next  thing  was  to 
select  a commander;  for  he  knew  that  the  serv- 
ice of  a vigorous  young  irmn,  bred  to  arms, 
would  be  gladly  accepted  by  the  leader  of  any* 
expedition.  After  mature  deliberation  he  of- 
fered himself  to  Captain  do  Graft*,  w lio  here  a 
roving  commission  from  the  Count  of  Toulouse, 
the  Lord  High  Admiral  of  France,  and  was  ac- 
cepted. With  this  commander  he  set  sail  on 
the  22d  of  November,  1084,  and  began  to  cruise 
for  Spanish  vessels  in  the  waters  surrounding 
the  West  India  Islands.  Although  the  men 
composing  such  expeditions  were,  called  at  the 
time  buccaneers,  freebooters,  etc.,  yet  many  of 
the  vessels  in  which  they  sailed  were,  in  fact, 
privateers  of  the  present  day.  Lussaii,  it  is 
seen,  sailed  under  a regular  commission,  and 
was  no  more  a freebooter  than  the  American 
privateers  in  the  war  of  1812. 

From  the  22d  of  Novembct,  1GS4,  to  the  1st 
of  March,  1685,  they  kept  cruising  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Sea,  meeting  with  various  adventures, 
vet  taking  few  prizes  <vf  any  value.  They,  how- 
ever, by  chance,  encountered  two  other  vessels 
and  four  boats  manned  by  buccaneers,  which 
proved  a great  accession  to  their  strength.  Of 
their  little  fleet,  the  two  largest  vessels — one 
carrying  fifty  guns  aud  the  other  forty  guns  — 
were  commanded  by  Captains  Laudresson  and 
de  Gruff. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Febranry  the  vessel  in 
which  Lussau  sailed  came  to  anchor  at  Gulden 


AN  OLD  FILIBUSTER. 

SIEUR  REVENAU  DE  LUSSAN  wub  a na- 
tive of  Paris,  and  when  a mere  boy  only 
seven  years  of  age,  gave  evidence  of  his  roving 
disposition  by  often  stealing  away  from  home 
and  making  long  excursions  in  the  city.  This 
adventurous  spirit  led  him,  as  soon  as  he  was 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  attach  himself  to 
an  officer  in  the  army  just  before  the  siege  of 
Condd.  He  served  through  the  campaign,  and 
then  became  a cadet  in  a marine  regiment.  His 
captain  managing  to  drain  him  of  all  the  cash 
with  which  his  father  supplied  him,  the  latter, 
at  a heavy  expense*  procured  his  discharge. 
Ho  again  enlisted,  and  fought  gallantly  at  the 
siege  of  Guislanc.  The  camp,  the  drum,  the 
bugle,  and  the  perils  of  the  conflict  had  a charm 
for  him  that  no  exposure  or  hardship  could 
break.  The  war  being  over  he  returned  to 
Paris;  but  the  dull  routine  of  daily  life  wearied 
him,  anti  he  resolved  to  see  something  of  the 
world  outside  of  his  native  France.  The  mar- 
velous stories  of  the  New  World,  which  were 
then  in  every  body's  mouth,  enchained  his  rov- 
ing fancy,  and,  despite  hi-  father's  persuasions 
and  his  mother's  tears,  he  embarked  in  March, 
1671),  for  St.  Domingo,  The  sea,  with  its 
storms  and  billows,  enchanted  him.  St.  Do- 
mingo opened  a new  world  ro  his  vision ; but 
his  fresh -horn  delight  soon  received  a check  in 
rhe  tyranny  ami  cruelty  of  a Frenchman  to 
whom  he  engaged  himself  as  a laborer.  He 
passed  three  years  in  little  tetter  than  servitude ; 
and  when  his  bondage  finally  became  intolera- 
ble he  laid  his  cose  before  the  Governor,  who 
ordered  his  release.  Hearing  nothing  from  his 
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upon  the  straggling  line,  swelling  the  streams 
and  rendering  still  more  slippery  the  steep  ac- 
clivities. Burdened  with  their  ammunition 
and  arms  they  staggered  and  fell  against  each 
other,  and  long  before  evening  were  so  com- 
pletely worn-out  that  they  threw  themselves  on 
a hill-side,  and,  soaked  to  the  skin,  lay  all  night 
under  the  dripping  trees.  The  third  day  they 
reached  a plain  and  the  head-waters  of  that 
most  tortuous  of  rivers  the  Chucunaque,  along 
the  banks  of  which  toiled  so  long  and  wearily 
Strain’s  gallant  little  band.  The  stream  turned 
back  on  itself  so  constantly  that  the  buccaneers 
were  compelled  to  wade  it  forty-two  times  in 
six  miles.  The  bed  of  the  torrent  was  filled 
with  slippery  rocks,  over  which  some  of  the 
more  clumsy  tumbled  into  the  stream,  to  the  no 
small  merriment  of  their  companions.  At  night 
they  encamped  on  its  banks.  The  next  day 
they  reached  a large  bam-like  building,  used 
by  the  Indians  when  they  assembled  in  council. 
Into  this  comfortable  shelter  the  whole  two 
hundred  and  sixty-four  stowed  themselves  and 
rested  after  their  severe  labors. 

On  the  following  morning  the  command- 
ers informed  their  half-starved  followers  they 
were  to  remain  there  over  night,  and  that  those 
who  chose  might  go  hunting.  The  woods 
were  full  of  game,  deer,  birds,  monkeys,  wild 
hogs,  etc.  The  monkeys  they  found  very  large 
and  difficult  to  kill,  and  if  one  did  receive  a 
mortal  wound  he  would  twist  his  tail  so  dexter- 
ously around  a limb,  that,  when  he  could  hold 
on  no  longer  with  his  claws,  he  still  hung  sus- 
pended in  the  air  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
hunter.  Lussan  shot  one  in  the  belly,  the  ball 
letting  out  a part  of  his  entrails.  The  animal 
immediately  put  them  back  again  with  one  paw 
while  with  the  other  he  held  to  a limb.  He 
hit  another  on  the  nose,  and  the  blood  flying  in 
the  creature’s  eyes  and  dimming  his  vision,  he 
snatched  off  a handful  of  leaves  and  deliberate- 
ly wiped  his  face.  All  day  long  the  woods 
rang  with  the  report  of  fire-arms,  and  when  at 
evening  all  were  assembled  the  amount  of  game 
secured  astonished  every  one.  The  carcasses 
made  a huge  pile,  and  amidst  great  mirth  and 
noise  fires  were  kindled,  and  soon  fowls  and 
deer  and  animals  of  all  kinds  were  roasting  un- 
der the  trees.  The  hungry  adventurers  snuffed 
the  savory  smell  that  went  steaming  up  through 
the  forest  with  delight.  It  was  the  first  meal 
they  had  enjoyed  in  four  days,  and  they  gorged 
themselves  with  the  abundant  supply. 

The  Indian  guides,  aware  of  the  tortuous 
course  of  the  Chucunaque  River,  did  not  at- 
tempt to  follow  it,  but  struck  across  the  coun- 
try to  another  stream,  called  Bocca  del  Chica, 
which  ran  in  a more  direct  line  to  the  Pacific. 
Refreshed  and  elated,  the  column  struck  cheer- 
fully into  the  forest,  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  the  undergrowth  became  so  matted,  and 
the  swamps  so  thick,  that  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible to  make  any  progress.  The  trees  shaded 
them  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  tropical  sun, 
but  not  a breath  of  air  could  reach  them,  and 
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the  stifling  heat  of  the  woods  became  almost 
insupportable  to  them,  accustomed  as  they  were 
to  the  free  air  of  the  ocean.  Thus,  for  six  weary 
days,  they  toiled  on  their  monotonous  way, 
until  at  length  they  reached  the  long-sought 
river.  At  the  sight  of  it  they  gave  a shout,  for 
the  Indian  guides  had  promised  that  on  its 
banks  they  could  construct  canoes  to  carry  them 
to  the  ocean.  The  prospect  of  exchanging  the 
forest  and  the  mountain  for  water,  and  the  toil- 
some tramp  for  sailing,  quelled  at  once  the 
murmurings  and  complaints  that  had  well-nigh 
reached  the  point  of  mutiny.  Resting  here  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  they  early  next  morning 
went  out  to  see  the  trees  designated  by  the  In- 
dians as  proper  for  canoes.  Before  commenc- 
ing operations  they  entered  into  a formal  con- 
tract with  their  swarthy  companions,  by  which 
the  latter  were  to  furnish  them,  while  building 
boats,  com,  potatoes,  and  bananas,  and  receive 
in  payment  knives,  hatchets,  needles,  pins, 
combs,  etc.  Having  thus  secured  the  commis- 
sary department,  they  set  to  work  on  the  boats. 

They  were  now  in  the  heart  of  a well-populat- 
ed Indian  country,  and  would  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  proceed  quietly  with  their  work  had 
not  the  savages  understood  that  they  were  ene- 
mies of  the  Spaniards,  who  were  also  their  deadly 
foes.  Their  gold  had  been  seized,  their  wives  and 
daughters  violated,  and  their  homes  laid  waste 
by  Spaniards ; and  though  jealous  of  showing 
any  stranger  across  the  country,  their  desire  for 
revenge  overcame  all  other  considerations,  and 
they  were  ready  to  aid,  in  any  way  in  their  pow- 
er, those  who  were  at  war  with  their  persecutors 
and  oppressors.  Still  the  buccaneers,  knowing 
their  inherent  treachery,  always  kept  a portion 
of  the  band  well  armed  and  on  guard  while  the 
rest  worked.  The  camp  was  constantly  throng- 
ed by  visitors  of  both  sexes — the  men  entirely 
naked,  the  women  clothed  with  a native  cloth 
from  the  waist  downward. 

For  several  days  the  woods  resounded  with  * 
the  stroke  of  the  axe  and  crash  of  falling  trees. 
The  bustle  and  noise  of  the  numerous  workmen 
made  the  bank  of  that  lonely  river  in  those  deep 
solitudes  seem,  for  a fortnight,  like  a modem 
ship-yard.  Boat  after  boat  was  completed, 
launched,  and  moored  to  the  6hore,  until  four- 
teen, capable  of  carrying  over  twenty  men 
apiece,  together  with  all  their  provisions,  arms, 
ammunition,  etc.,  were  afloat.  On  the  day  they 
were  finished  (tho  23d  of  March)  the  camp  was 
thrown  into  a state  of  excitement  by  the  arrival 
of  an  Indian,  who  had  just  returned  from  con- 
ducting the  party  of  the  hundred  and  fifteen 
English  freebooters  across  the  Isthmus,  and  who 
brought  the  joyful  news  that  they  had  captured 
two  vessels  from  Lima  laden  with  provisions. 

Tho  work  of  breaking  up  camp,  making  the 
oars,  and  collecting  provisions,  etc.,  now  went 
merrily  on ; for  the  pros|>ect  of  standing  once 
more  on  the  deck  of  a vessel — and  that,  too,  in 
a sea  which,  in  their  imaginations,  seemed  to 
have  golden  shores — elated  every  one.  Five 
days  after,  as  they  were  almost  ready  to  start, 
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another  Indian  came  in,  bringing  with  him  one 
of  Captain  Groguier’s  men,  who  got  lost  in  hunt- 
ing while  his  party  were  building  canoes  on  this 
same  river.  He  also  brought  a letter  from  the 
buccaneers  who  were  afloat  in  the  Pacific,  say- 
ing they  would  wait  at  King**  Island,  and  urg- 
ing them  to  hum’  on  and  share  with  them  in 
the  spoils  of  the  rich  fleet  which  was  on  its  way 
from  Peru  to  Panama.  Joy  and  animation  now 
reigned  throughout  the  camp ; every  man  work- 
ed with  a will,  and  the  wild  songs  of  the  rover 
made  the  forests  of  Darien  ring.  Past  toils  and 
hardships  were  all  forgotten.  Those  who  had 
murmured  most  now  tuing  loudest ; and  in 
three  days  every  thing  was  ready,  arid,  with  a 
loud  cheer,  they  loosened  their  little  fleet  and 
floated  down  the  stream.  With  a parting  sa- 
lute to  their  deserted  encampment  they  bent  to 
their  oars,  and  soon  the  forest  shut  them  in. 

But  their  troubles  were  not  ended.  The  river 
was  so  shallow  in  some  places  that  the  heavy 
boats  bad  to  be  lifted  over;  in  others,  so  rapid 
and  filled  with  rocks,  that  many  suffered  ship- 
wreck. The  hot  climate  acting  on  the  men, 
who  were  half  of  the  time  knee-deep  in  water, 
brought  on  dysentery,  and  every  day  some  one 
or  more  of  the  company  was  carried  on  shore, 
and,  with  rude  ceremony,  buried  on  the  lonely 
banks.  After  four  days  of  hard  toil  and  con- 
stant exposure  the  advance-boats  halted  for  the 
others,  which  were  damaged  and  hence  far  be- 
hind, to  arrive.  During  the  day  they  all  came 
up,  and  the  half-starved,  fatigued  hand  rested 
till  morning,  when  they  again  set  sail.  They 


had  now  reached  deeper  water ; but  the  stream 
was  so  choked  with  huge  trees  which  the  floods 
had  brought  down  that  it  required  the  utmost 
care  and  exertion  to  escape  shipwreck.  While 
floating  along,  the  news  passed  through  the  lit- 
tle fleet  that  two  soldiers  had  just  died,  accom- 
panied with  the  order  to  pul)  up  to  the  shore 
and  bury  them.  It  was  raining  heavily;  ami 
the  gloomy  day  and  pelting  rain  made  still  more 
dismal  that  wild  burial  of  their  companions  in 
those  far-off  solitudes.  In  their  piratical  uni- 
form, with  the  storm  beating  on  their  upturned 
faces,  the  two  rovers  were  laid  side  by  side  and 
a volley  fired  over  their  solitary  graves.  The 
next  day  they  got  clear  of  the  flood-wood  into 
deep  water,  and,  the  sun  haring  come  out,  they 
hauled  up  to  the  hanks  to  rest  and  dry  their 
clothes,  which  had  been  soaked  by  the  rain  of 
the  night  and  day  previous.  Another  sick  man. 
who  for  a day  and  a night  had  lain  drenched  to 
the  skin,  was  borne  ashore  only  to  die  and  be 
buried  like  his  comrades — never  to  be  heard 
from  by  hia  friends  and  relatives  more. 

The  following  morning  they  pushed  off,  and 
by  constant  rowing  (there  being  twenty  oars  to 
each  boat),  in  five  days  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

While  moving  along  over  this  broad  sheet  of 
water  they  saw  a small  vessel  approaching,  and 
on  hailing  her,  found  an  Indian  aboard,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  buccaneers  below  to  in- 
form them  that  they  had  concealed  some  pro- 
visions for  them  in*a  certain  designated  place. 
This  waa  acceptable  news;  for  during  tho  last 
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week  the  ration  of  encli  mart  vf  Uni  pnnjrhnd  1 Way  to  the*  ceeaa  after  salt  for  their  tribe,  they 
consisted  of  a ‘-of  *£t*ri.  j^r-  | were  allowed  to  jxass.  Having  oxi»Qri<*,nee^  the 

Their stiffermgft,  of  w*rs*>,  luvi  bcvRgregj ; nndj  rremauiou* force of  the  tide,  they  -next  morning, 
the  litaar  prosper  uf  something  to  eni  wuv  for:  the  moment  they  felt  the  strength  of  the  flood, 
the  time,  more  ^xhtlftftnrQg  thaft  booty*  | vast  anchor,  About  ten  o'clock  the  tide  began 

A little  lute r yrj  t he  d it/,  liowr^  | to  rum,  and  evetr  anchor  \vtt»  raised  ^ but  the 

Iv  exciting  new*  H<*i iU.v  %»nivin«l:s,  iufontw 'd  : With*  fleet.  h;ul  fetanpdj  got  under  way  when,  the 
of  their  arrival*  ‘'had'- musterod  a thousand  niid-driy became  midnight.  A sudden  dark-, 

who  lay  in  iixrdiiifeh  als  *ug^ the ketiTed  »:*h  forest  and  river,  so  dense  «nd 
ing  their  approve!?,  A,  cunsulturTot)  mw#  itu- : impenetrable  that  taeU  sitriu^ur  iho  how  could 
tnodhitely  called,  unci  it  was  resolved  not  w>  t%t\<  f not  distinguish  thn*»  ijf  the  stern.  To  make 
vau-  e (ill  nigjiv.  should  cover  their  fnowitc&ftf*.  j this  nn looked *fbr  eh: m gfe  still  more  appalling. 
Bo  the  moment  the  short.  tropical  twilight  w&s  J no  auiitid  had  heralded  tin  aTpKraeh  or  nccoto- 

A strange,  mysterious  hush 


mi4  on  every  thing.  The  bold  rovers  became 
subdued  under  this  nmmumil  Aspect  of  nature, 
and  spoke  rmly  in  half  whispers,  not  knowing 
of  what  temlk  outbreak  this  was  a precursor. 
'Suddenly  there  came  a roar  like  the- -so um!  of  a 
distune  . Nc^tigr.  upd  n carer  it  swelled 

on  their  astonisbetl  ears,  until  at  last  the  heav- 
ens ^[♦•ened  and  there  descended  a real  cataract 
on  the  quivering  ennji,  The  boats  were  half 
full  in  u fw  moment*,  ami  although  two  men 
ip  each  our  were  kept  boiling vigorously,  they  all 
d to  go  to  fh&hotfojii  under  the  descend- 
ing weight  of  wte*.  line  Mete  pirate,  who  hud 
honse  up  Jihrreiy  till  tum\  succttmhod  under 
:ihk  hew  in  thp  midst  of  the  over- 

wtehnEajf  tfisTrtgh;  breathed  out  his  .spirit  \ his 
dreams  of  gold  nhil  pleasure  all  ran isbod.  irod 
he  was  to swell  the  tinml^r  of  those  who 
slept  their  lust  fhv  p in  tlie  wSldr  of  Darien* 
i.  Titg  ntorm.  sulmdiug  with  the  day,  the  free- 
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hooters  took  the  ebb-tide  and  swept  rapidly  to- 
ward the  sea.  Arriving  at  midnight,  they  de- 
scried two  barks  at  anchor  waiting  for  them. 
Setting  sail  in  these,  they  steered  for  an  island 
four  miles  distant,  where  provisions  had  been 
left  for  them.  Feasting  on  these  for  two  days, 
they  departed  toward  Panama  in  search  of  the 
fleet  of  their  companions.  The  whole  having 
finally  rendezvoused  at  King’s  Island,  they  found 
that  altogether  they  had  a fleet  of  ten  vessels. 

Making  a successful  expedition  in  canoes 
against  a small  place  called  La  Leppa,  the  en- 
tire fleet  proceeded  to  a beautiful  island  lying  at 
the  mouth  of  Panama  harbor.  The  pirates  were 
enraptured  with  the  loveliness  of  this  and  the 
adjacent  islands.  They  were  in  a state  of  high 
cultivation,  covered  with  the  country  seats  of 
the  wealthy  residents  of  Panama.  Orchards,  in- 
terlaced with  running  streams,  bloomed  beside 
the  almost  endless  variety  of  flowers  that  in  gay 
parterres  surrounded  the  picturesque  dwellings, 
while  arbors  of  jessamine  stretched  up  and  down 
on  every  side,  within  which  hung  in  tempting 
clusters  the  finest  fruit  of  the  tropics.  The 
people  of  the  city  had  christened  them  the  “ Gar- 
dens of  Panama.”  The  delighted  buccaneers 
remained  here  three  days,  enjoying  with  keen- 
er relish  this  profusion  and  repose  from  the  re- 
cent toils  and  privations  they  had  encountered 
in  crossing  the  Isthmus.  Sailing  from  thence 
past  the  city  of  Panama,  they  proceeded  to  the 
Isle  of  Taboga  to  caulk  their  ships.  This  island 
had  been  converted  into  a landscape  garden  by 
the  wealthy  Spaniards,  who  had  lavished  every 
thing  that  taste  could  suggest  or  money  pur- 
chase on  their  beautiful  retreat.  Even  to  these 
bold,  reckless  buccaneers  it  appeared  an  en- 
chanted island. 

Having  finished  calking  they  set  sail  to  way- 
lay the  Spanish  fleet  from  Peru.  They  cruised 
around  or  lay  at  anchor  at  King’s  Island  nearly 
a month,  when  at  last,  from  Captain  Grognier’s 
vessel,  was  descried  the  signal  announcing  that 
the  long-expected  fleet  was  in  sight.  In  an  in- 
stant all  was  in  commotion.  The  anchors  were 
swung  to  the  cat-heads,  the  sails  unfnrled,  and 
the  whole  fleet  moved  away,  amidst  the  deafen- 
ing hurrahs  of  the  crews,  who  had  begun  to  fear 
that  the  rich  prize  had  slipped  by  them  into 
Panama. 

The  Spanish  vessels  moved  steadily  forward ; 
but  before  the  buccaneers,  who  manoeuvred  to 
get  the  weather-gage,  could  succeed  in  their 
attempt,  night  came  on  and  parted  the  combat- 
ants. The  former  came  to  anchor,  and  putting 
out  all  their  lights,  sent  a small  vessel  with  a 
bright  lantern  in  her  rigging  to  anchor  far  to 
leeward.  The  buccaneers,  supposing  this  to  be 
the  fleet,  managed  to  get  to  the  windward  of  it, 
when  they  also  came  to  anchor.  To  their  utter 
amazement,  when  morning  broke,  they  found 
that  their  whole  fleet,  with  the  exception  of 
Captain  Grognier’s  ships  and  Townsley’s,  al- 
though to  windward  of  the  light,  was  to  lee- 
ward of  the  Spaniards.  The  latter  having  the 
weather-gage,  used  their  guns,  which  were  of 
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larger  calibre,  with  scourging  effect.  A tre- 
mendous cannonading  was  kept  up  all  day,  and 
the  guns  were  so  well  served  that  Lnssan’s  ship 
alone  received  a hundred  and  twenty-three 
shots.  Night  again  separated  the  vessels,  and 
in  the  darkness  the  Spanish  weighed  anchor 
and  steered  for  Panama.  Instead  of  securing 
the  rich  prize  they  had  watched  for  so  long 
the  buccaneers  had  received  a terrible  pelting, 
and  lost  several  of  their  men. 

From  this  time  on,  for  three  years,  these  bold 
maranders  continued  to  infest  the  surrounding 
seas,  capturing  small  vessels,  surprising  towns 
along  the  coast,  and  seizing  the  inhabitants, 
for  whom  a heavy  ransom  was  always  demand- 
ed. The  English  and  French,  however,  soon 
quarreled,  and,  separating,  each  cruised  on  their 
own  responsibility.  Small  parties  would  some- 
times be  sent  miles  inland  to  attack  a flourish- 
ing village.  There  were  many  desperate  en- 
counters and  hand-to-hand  fights,  but  the  cour- 
age and  resolution  of  the  buccaneers  were  always 
an  overmatch  for  the  Spaniards,  and  the  whole 
coast  was  kept  in  a state  of  constant  alarm. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  the  fleet  the  inhabit- 
ants would  secrete  their  treasures,  so  that  the 
assailants  got  more  hard  knocks  than  gold,  and 
often  suffered  for  want  of  provisions ; indeed, 
they  were  sometimes  on  the  verge  of  famine. 

The  richest  harbor  they  entered  was  Panama, 
where,  with  their  guns  bearing  upon  the  city, 
they  demanded  and  obtained  a heavy  ransom. 

The  town  of  Qneaquilla  was  a maritime  port, 
and  next  to  Panama,  on  that  coast,  in  import- 
ance. It  was  well  fortified,  and  the  garrison 
felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  defend  it 
against  any  force  the  buccaneers  had  in  those 
seas.  The  latter,  however,  landing,  stormed  it 
sword  in  hand,  and,  after  a short  but  desper- 
ate conflict,  took  it.  This  place  proved  to  be 
a rich  prize  both  in  treasures  and  prisoners. 
Being  perfectly  confident  that  the  pirates  would 
be  repulsed,  they  had  not  provided  for  their 
own  defeat.  Still,  in  the  retreat,  they  contrived 
to  carry  off  the  largest  portion  of  their  property. 

This  town  was  a very  pretty  one,  and  distin- 
guished for  its  beautiful  women  and  loose  mor- 
als— the  monks  and  priests  taking  the  lead  in 
open  and  unblushing  illicit  intercourse  with  the 
other  sex.  Five  hundred  prisoners,  $70,000, 
and  a large  quantity  of  silver-plate,  jewels,  etc., 
were  the  frnits  of  this  successful  foray. 

The  people  had  been  told  frightful  stories 
about  the  pirates — that  they  were  monsters  in 
form,  and  ate  their  prisoners.  Lussan  cap- 
tured a handsome  young  woman — a maid  of 
the  Governor’s  wife — and,  to  prevent  her  es- 
cape, made  her  walk  before  him  to  the  place 
where  the  other  prisoners  were  assembled.  As 
she  moved  on  in  obedience  to  his  commands, 
she  turned  her  head  toward  him,  and,  with  her 
dark  eyes  swimming  in  tears,  exclaimed,  “ Se- 
nor,  por  tamor  de  Dios  no  mi  como  /'* — “For 
the  love  of  God,  Sir,  pray  do  not  eat  me !” 

With  their  spoils  and  their  captives,  the  free- 
booters repaired  to  the  Isle  of  Puna,  to  wait 
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there  the  ransora  t-li&t  had  been  promised  for 
the  tatter.  Here,  tinder  the  green  trees  on  the 
keener  swards  with  the  ocean  ail  around  them, 
:hey  enjoyed  for  a whole  month  the  freebooter^ 
paradise.  Laden  with  spoils,  with  abundance 
to  eat,  and  drink,  nothing  to  do,  and  crowds  of 
beautiful  women  to  minister  to  their  pleasures, 
they  passed  the  time  in  a round  of  gayety  and 
dissipation.  The  women  soon  found  many  of 
the  handsome,  well-formed  pirates  far  prefera- 
ble to  the  fat  monks  of  Queaquilla,  and,  pas- 
sionate and  romantic  like  their  rare,  became 
enamored  of  their  captors  and  the  wild  life  they 
led.  With  the  women,  the  buccaneers  had 
brought  also  the  lutes,  harps,  guitars,  and  oth- 
er instruments  of  music  that  they  found  in  the 
luxurious  apartments  of  the  place.  On  these 
the  prisoners  of  both  sexes  played  in  concert, 
to  pass  away  the  time,  while  others  danced 
upon  the  green  sward.  It  was  a strange,  wild 
scone  they  formed  there  on  that  lonely  island 
in  the  Pacific-— one  that  the  imagination  could 
hardly  conceive.  Hundreds  would  sit,  of  an 
evening,  scattered  in  groups  among  the  trees, 
the  dark-eyed  Spanish  beauty  reclining  fondly 
in  the  arms  of  her  now-found  lover;  a hun- 
dred more  would  be  whirling  round  in  the 
open  space  in  the  exiting,  voluptuous  Spanish 
dances  ; while  over  all  arose  the  sound  of  late, 
harp,  and  guitar,  till  the  air  itself  seemed  an 
instrument  of  music  pouring  forth  sweet  sounds. 
And  on  those  strange! y-picturesque  groups  the 
soft  sunset  would  fall,  mantling  green  sward 
and  dancers  in  the  mellow  beams.  And  there, 
too,  later  still,  they  would  $it  until  the  brond 


round  moon  rose  slowly  over  the  main  land  and 
flooded  the  gentle  sea  with  golden  light;  while, 
to  impart  still  greater  romance  to  the  scene,  the 
rich  voices  of  a score  of  singers  would  pour 
forth  some  romantic  Spanish  ballad.  A stran- 
ger suddenly  dropped  on  that  green  island,  in 
that  far-off  lonely  sea,  would  have  been  bewil- 
dered at  the  spectacle  presented  to  him,  and 
fancied  he  had  fallen  on  one  of  those  fairy  isles 
inhabited  by  beings  of  another  sphere,  as  de- 
scribed by  Greek  and  Latin  bards.  These  bold 
rovers  abandoned  themselves  wholly  to  the 
pleasures  ami  excitement  of  this  new  life,  and, 
forgetting  all  their  past  miseries,  ‘‘thought  no 
more  of  danger  from  the  Spaniards  than  if 
they  had  been  in  the  middle  of  Paris." 

The  treasurer  of  the  town  was  killed  while 
fighting  gallantly  in  its  defense,  and  bis  young 
widow,  a beautiful  Spanish  lady,  was  taken  pris- 
oner. In  a few  days  she  forgot  her  stain  husband 
and  became  desjwratejy  enamored  of  Lussau.  So 
strong  washer  passion  that  she  at  lust  proposed 
that  they  should  hide  together  in  some  comer 
of  the  island  till  the  free  hooters  were  gone,  and 
then  return  to  Queaquilla  and  be  married.  She 
promised  to  get  for  him  the  office  of  her  deceased 
husband,  and  make  over  to  him  hcnvhole  estate, 
which  wax  very  targe.  Lussan  thanked  her  for 
her  kind  offer;  but  said  he  was  afraid  that  her 
interest  was  not  powerful  enough  to  overcome 
the  hatred  of  the  inhabitants,  who  could  not 
easily  forget  nor  readily  forgive  the  injuries  he 
and  his  friends  had  inflicted  on  them.  Determ- 
ined to  retain  her  lover,  she,  with  the  ingenuity 
and  perseverance  of  woman,  went  secretly  to 
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work,  and  finally  got  papers  signed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor and  chief  officers  of  the  place,  promising 
Lussan  all  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  the 
kindest  usage  in  the  future.  This  rather  stag- 
gered our  hero,  and  in  his  own  quaint  language 
he  says : 

44 1 confess  that  I was  not  a little  perplexed 
herewith ; and  such  pressing  testimonies  of 
good-will  and  friendship  toward  mo  brought 
me,  after  a little  consultation  with  myself,  into 
such  a quandary,  that  I did  not  know  which 
side  to  close  with,  nay,  I found  myself  much 
inclined  to  close  with  the  offers  made  me ; and 
I had  two  powerful  reasons  to  induce  me  there- 
unto, one  of  which  was  the  miserable  and  lan- 
guishing life  we  led  in  those  places  w here  we 
were  in  perpetual  hazard  to  lose  it,  which  I 
should  be  freed  from  by  an  advantageous  offe^ 
of  a pretty  woman  and  a considerable  settle- 
ment ; the  other  proceeded  from  the  despair  I 
was  in  of  ever  being  able  to  return  into  my  own 
country  for  want  of  ships  fit  for  that  purpose. 
But  when  I began  to  reflect  upon  these  things 
with  a little  more  leisure  and  consideration, 
and  that  I revolved  with  myself  how  little  trust 
was  to  be  given  to  the  promises  and  faith  of  bo 
perfidious  as  well  as  vindictive  a nation  as  the 
Spaniards,  and  more  especially  toward  men  in 
our  circumstances,  by  whom  they  had  been  so 
ill-used — this  second  reflection  carried  it  against 
the  first,  and  even  all  the  advantages  offered  me 
by  this  lady.  But  however  the  matter  was,  I 
was  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  grief  and  tears  of 
this  pretty  woman,  to  prefer  the  continuance  of 
my  troubles  (with  a ray  of  hope  I had  of  seeing 
France  again)  before  the  perpetual  suspicion 
I should  have  had  of  some  treachery  designed 
against  me.  Thus  I rejected  her  proposals, 
but  so  as  to  assure  her  I should  retain  even  long 
as  I lived  a lively  resentment  of  her  affections 
and  good  inclinations  toward  me.” 

The  freebooter  was  still  a Frenchman  and  a 
French  philosopher,  and  disposed  of  this  love 
affair  in  the  most  approved  French  style. 

At  length  these  bold,  adventurous  men  be- 
came tired  of  this  inactive  life  and  longed  for 
the  freedom  of  the  open  sea.  They  ascertained 
also,  that,  instead  of  sending  the  promised  ran- 
som, the  Spaniards  were  making  preparations  to 
attack  them.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  move 
to  a point  of  the  island  not  so  retired  and  snug 
as  their  present  quarters,  but  which  commanded 
the  sea  to  a great  distance.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  were  before  them,  and  as  they  moved 
out  of  the  deep  bay  they  saw  two  Spanish  war- 
vessels  awaiting  their  approach.  At  noon  they 
came  within  long  cannon-shot,  and  the  Spanish 
vessels  having  the  weather-gage  kept  at  that 
safe  distance,  and  fired  away  till  dark,  pommel- 
ing the  ships  of  the  buccaneers  badly,  but  kill- 
ing only  one  man.  At  dark  both  cast  anchor, 
but  soon  as  daylight  broke  over  the  ocean  they 
were  at  it  again.  The  little  land  breeze,  that 
for  a while  barely  filled  the  sails,  soon  died  en- 
tirely away,  and  the  sea  lay  unruffled  as  glass. 
The  buccaneers  then  got  out  their  canoes  and 
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began  to  tow  to  windward,  and  when  the  breeze 
again  freshened  found  they  had  the  weather- 
gage.  Bnt  the  superiority  of  the  enemy’s  ves- 
sels enabled  them  in  half  an  hour  to  regain  this 
advantage.  Toward  evening  the  cannonading 
became  very  heavy,  and  the  vessels  of  the  buc- 
caneers suffered  severely ; but  at  dark  it  ceased 
as  before,  and  both  came  to  anchor.  The  next 
day  both  remained  stationary  till  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  they  came  to  close  quar- 
ters, fighting  within  musket-shot.  The  bucca- 
neers then  showed  their  superior  markmanship ; 
for,  while  they  had  but  one  man  wounded,  they 
made  such  havoc  on  board  the  Spanish  vessels 
that  they  could  see  the  blood  run  out  of  the 
scuppers.  At  dark  the  Spaniards  bore  away, 
shouting  as  they  went,  “ To-morrow  at  it  again  /” 

The  next  day  they  still  held  the  weather-gage, 
and  remembering  the  deadly  work  made  by  the 
small-arms  of  the  buccaneers  the  afternoon  pre- 
vious, kept  within  half  cannon-shot,  and  bent 
all  their  efforts  to  dismast  their  enemies,  so  they 
might  finish  them  at  their  leisure,  and  finally 
succeeded  in  striking  the  foremast  of  the  largest 
ship  five  times  with  round  shot,  and  the  main- 
mast three,  but  not  deep  enough  to  bring  them 
down.  The  following  morning  the  Spaniards, 
for  the  first  time,  hung  out  their  Burgundian 
colors  and  closed  gallantly ; but  finding,  after 
severe  handling,  that  the  pirates  were  determined 
to  board,  bore  away  to  refit.  In  an  hour  they 
returned,  but  kept  at  long  cannon-shot.  The 
following  morning  at  day  dawn,  there  being  a 
fresh  breeze,  the  Spaniards  swept  down  appar- 
ently with  the  determination  to  finish  the  long 
conflict,  for  they  kept  steadily  on  till  within 
close  musket-shot,  when  both  fleets  opened  with 
a terrific  uproar.  For  a long  time  the  struggle 
was  fierce,  the  vessels  frequently  coming  so  near 
that  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  almost  touched; 
but  the  buccaneers  fired  with  such  precision  into 
the  port-holes  of  the  Spaniards  that  they  were 
finally  compelled  to  close  them  and  bear  away. 
The  largest  of  the  pirate  ships  received  this  day 
sixty- three  cannon-shots  between  wind  and 
water. 

The  next  morning  they  again  got  ready  for 
action,  but  on  looking  seaward  no  trace  of 
their  enemies  was  visible.  Satisfied  with  the 
sound  beating  they  had  received,  they  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  darkness  and  sailed  away.  Dur- 
ing the  progress  of  this  strange  protracted  com- 
bat, the  buccaneers  kept  the  Governor  and  chief 
men  of  Qucaquilla  on  deck,  to  witness  the  cow- 
ardice of  their  countrymen,  who  again  and  again 
refused  to  board ; while  the  remaining  five  hun- 
dred men  and  women — in  canoes  moored  near 
the  shore,  in  shoal  water,  where  the  Spanish 
vessels  could  not  come — sat  astonished  and 
trembling  spectators  of  the  scone.  There  being 
now  no  motive  to  go  to  Point  Helena,  the  buc- 
caneers, after  lying  at  anchor  two  days  to  refit, 
steered  for  the  main  land,  followed  by  their 
crowd  of  prisoners  in  canoes. 

The  listless  and  dissipated  lifo  of  the  past 
month  had  exerted  an  enervating  influence  on 
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many  of  the  /frvKbooto.rs?,  wbili  iliirlr  ivitcrer-ar^  j ‘Mirny  «>f  the  iV^n  1^4  JoHt  vko.*>  ||  the 
'with  the  wocpaff  Turd  w*mk«he4  tfxeye  f*»n*v*ity  t)f  • booty  in  pin  r or.  »*'»-\id  i he  sbjps.  and  asLpiitfjn 
disposition,  and  Hindi'  them  pi^ru?  for  their  cnfti-r  hud  ten  tf, greet;  winner,  hte  mis  afraid,  some 
paniufis  mid  fmml*  on  sl«*  <d>tot  «|di!  of  hhu  in 

Ibthrona.  As  aoofc  fhkf  i^achtfil  the.  maut  j *fder  to  recuWE' their  fcmuvyT  fetid  >su  be  took 
land,  thcnefofej  they  rteffifs  to  make*  ■pti^tkr^  pthp.'j*m«ot;ioTiv  in pfejsfchnfc  idly  lw  divide  his 
tiorife  to  ivitau#  their  aiep*.  They  add  wa  *?$n  | ’.'tireMifcH - tef  curry  fur 
wait  for  the  promised-  rautom,  hut  *ej  all  rln-u  ; )ituy  t-Vy  UfcYtV-tt'  cCitum  at  the  oiid 

prbtfners  at  liberty ,: . Stum*  «f  tiWso  WiiCtTiiul ' t>f  the  jounips . Tins  foresi^iU  saved  hU,  life, 
wcmi&i- Juul bccotn e so.  aUneWd  to  their  captors  j i hi  the  id  day  ol\Ua.i:ary.  Wing  burned  their 
Unit  they  Wept.  bitterly  »tf  part  mg.  Ai  the  m-  -ships.  end  sWd  their  |tjrayeTs»  this  hand  of  liuc- 
n«es  returned  from  Jafuiln#  them  oil  the  desert-  camera,  to  the  n uniter  of  mo  hundred  and 
cd  shore,  tlif*  ^bhehtaeers  gave  them  a parting' I eighty,  -*ct  out  on  their  periloo^  journey,  taking 
sulutaiioa  and  bpi'e  away.  j with  them  sixty -tight  horses,  which  thfcy  had 

tt'he  Aesfc  tkiej  their  booty^  and  captured,  to  entry  ihett  plunder;  The  fet  day 

as  the  pearls  and  nnimined  gold  could  not  te  they  Inhered  nlpnji  th^;se«-sbor»v  reluctant  to 
'Oquinddy  <lhd?:?hhf44i  ppjt  up  At  &qq*  faces  itdmui, 

tion  hhd >;oy  io  the hhhfer,  oind.tie?  pn>-  -niid  $udht;hvgs  Awaited  them,  •^icy^xtohsy*- 
eeed*  ft{ifH>>fiV:tn4d.  Ater  idl  their  toil  and  itoWevc^  they  ts&unk.  teUily  into  the  interior* 
danger  for  three  yom%  the  wm  total  m each  arid  although  the  WnU-  Spuiihu da  constantly 
wits  hut  fiuec  ^wipe-d.  &>!&<«*  •JioV^i’ed.  :yh^-  flfeftks-  fend  rear,  pn  smtem* 
The  rm~t  day*  fh;>  titb  of  June,  Captain  I hr-.  A:  m«/rt  stratum  -wna  made,.  They  t oateat^X 
ytd,  in':-'C9mt«-And:'of  the  large  Wkii.away  thfthitifclVc?  Wv  dcatrryjag;  Uic  provisions  un 
to  refit,  and  then  teinrn  hoiijc  by  way  of  the  the  way,  and  setthig  tire  m ilio.  dry  grass  in  the 
Straits  of  Magellan.  The  other  ve«sek  vr&v  ! ^ranna^  th^y  eihoss<*d.  which  caused  the. smoke 
too  tfiiiiil  fo  attempt  this  h>m:  arid  liaxahkms  j ?o  hiow  la  » heix*  faies?  which  ann.>yed  them  y0 
voyage;  Tliey  tlierfcfore  cruised  nlKnit,  imping  rmudi  ffite  ifey^vere  often  Scum|ielled  to  stop  tn 
to  .fake  a ship  of  snllioiejit  cii^  occa.<SautdIy  ; jSief  till  the  fire  bained  itself 

tnakmg  a descent  on  n place,  utPJI  Jammry,  l out. 
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enemy,  although  they  were  occasionally  salut- 
ed by  a Timsket-Bhot  sent  from  the  thick  pines 
that  crew  along  the  slopes  which  hemmed  in 
the  place.  Hero  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
secure  a prisoner  who  knew  the  way  to  the  river 
beyond  the  mountains,  whose  course  they  were 
to  follow  to  the  sea. 

Twenty  leagues  of  the  worst  mountain-travel 
lay  before  them.  As  they  ascended  the  height* 
the  cold  became  intense,  while  impenetrable  fogs 
would  wrap  them  for  hours,  drenching  them  to 
the  skin  and  chilling  their  frames,  which  were 
exhausted  with  toil,  weakened  by  hunger,  and 
rendered  sensitive  by  their  long  stay  in  a trop- 
ical clinmte. 

On  the  thirteenth,  as  they  were  picking  their 
way  by  early  daylight  along  the  crest  of  a high 
mountain,  they  espied  on  the  opposite  height, 
from  which  they  were  separated  only  by  a deep, 
narrow  valley,  -what  they  took  to  be  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  beeves,  which  filled  the  starving  ad- 
venturers with  extravagant  joy.  A halt  was  im- 
mediately called,  and  twenty  men  sent  forward 
to  reconnoitre  and  bring  away  the  cattle.  On 
their  return  they  reported  that  what  they  took 
for  beeves  were  horses  saddled  and  bridled,  and, 
moreover,  that  on  the  crest  of  the  mountain  was 
on  intrenchtUent,  and  still  farther  down  anoth- 
er, and  lower  yet  a third,  completely  command- 
ing the  narrow  path  that  skirted  the  little  stream 
below,  and  which  at  that  point  was  so  contract- 
ed that  two  horsemen  could  not  ride  abreast. 
More  than  a thousand  muskets  covered  this  ex- 
posed spot,  over  which  the  buccaneers,  less  than 
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soon  os  the  head  of  the  little  column  of  bucca- 
neers appeared  in  view.  After  leaving  the  vil- 
lage they  entered  an  extensive  tract  of  country 
covered  with  a dense  pine-forest.  As  they 
slowly  parsed  through  this,  they  heard  martial 
strains  on  either  side  of  them,  and  afterward, 
all  day  long,  keeping  pace  with  their  march, 
arose  the  stirring  notes  of  the  bugle.  These 
three  hundred  horsemen  had  divided  into  two 
bodies,  and,  concealed  by  the  thick  pines,  moved 
in  parallel  lines  with  the  advancing  column. 
This  invisible  marie  keeping  pace  with  their 
march,  echoing  away  among  the  thick  ever- 
greens, and  rising  and  falling  with  the  wave- like 
gusts  of  wind  that  swept  through  their  tops;  pro- 
duced a strange  sensation.  It  was  like  walking 
through  an  enchanted  palace,  with  music  all 
around  and  the  performers  nowhere  to  he  seen. 
At  night  they  encamped  opposite  the  encamp- 
ment of  the  buccaneers,  and  at  morning  roused 
them  with  their  bugles  sounding  the  reveille. 
For  five  days  this  invisible  serenade  was  kept 
up. 

As  they  approached  the  town  of  Segovia  they 
came  upon  an  ambuscade,  and  at  the  first  dis- 
charge of  the  enemy  two  of  the  buccaneers  were 
killed.  The  Spaniard*,  not  waiting  to  reload, 
lied  precipitately.  Tin's  place  lay  in  a deep 
valley,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountains 
that  completely  overlooked  the  place  and  wall- 
ed it  in  like  a prison.  As  the  buccaneers  de- 
scended Into  it  they  found  it  wholly  desert- 
ed, and  the  provisions  it  contained  consumed. 
They  rested  here  until  the  next  day.  seeing  no 
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w milfoils, . tnottt&ey  and  j>reoi]>?^est  over  and. 
through  which.  even  if  they  hud  Wcii  nblh  to 
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$u*s  theimselyefy  they  could  not  have  carried 
their  baggnge.  The>niemy  Had  evidently  sc~ 
Juefcfd  this  kjw t,  from tfe^reh t natural  advantages, 
on  which  to : took*  r h.oj  > Tlip  mys- 

tery of  £he  long  AtfeidhtHttr  of  thoi*ir  tuvisthk* 
Uorscm^Ti  wax  pmv  ^ 

on  the  rofi t vria?iv  the  titt&ok  wu^.  mauc  ik  feut. 

The  prospect.  looked  gloom  v mn-ugh.  TIjcy 
ttj  ust  fights  tlmt  wu* 

sihility  of  in  rho  cOHU<*it  of  warthid 

\yu$  called  Imssaiv  said  that  fh&  aHeiript  tivfon-ee 
those  iritrendmiem*  was  downright  rrm«ir«/  ^‘- 

they  mu^  fee  turned,  and  no  mutte(t$rtuet 

vlvsf  intervened,  a dbnk'ujg  party riwst  gist  f d the 
reftt,  find  alt  tbefr  tdForr*  Blionld  ho  directed  to 
To.  eftV-H  tli.t^  hw  vnid  the  baggie 
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should  bp  left  behind  tindei*  b guard  of  eighty 
men  to  protect >l  Ynm.thmo three  b?&td*y  dm  visi- 
ble troopers,  -white  Urn  remaining  ywo  hundred, 
oninniiben>d  only  .tvVth :■  ihtXt'  mM>km  tffrd  gut- 
tat%  vim.  take  the*  forlorn  Acukv 

ittt  n^coiuufisjiiUM’n  Was  madev  and  from  a snore 
elevated  mountain  tljuiit  the  one  on  ^Uaeg  they 
•vvre  encauipod  a road,  beyond  ?h^  highest. -in* 
trench  mem,  tea^dit?^iveicd.  through  somebreak* 
tfic  lbroMr  f.urniiig  short  to  t ltd  right  around 


it,  and  winding  afcngilto  steep  ascent.  Con- 
vinced that  this  yvnfrj*  eontitmation  of  the  *ata 
road  that  crept  aloncr:  bf  the  stream  under  fits 
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gtrangely-solemn  sound.  At  every  response 
there  was  a discharge  of  musketry,  the  echoes 
of  which  were  sent  back  from  every  surround- 
ing height.  The  route  taken  by  the  buccaneers 
would,  to  ordinary  men,  have  been  considered 
impassable,  and  was  rendered  still  worse  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  moon  which,  though  it  bathed 
the  mountain  tops  in  splendor,  sent  only  frag- 
mentary beams  through  the  dense  foliage  of 
the  tropical  forest.  They  had  more  use  for 
their  hands  than  feet,  and  now  pulling  them- 
selves up  one  precipice  only  to  slide  down  an- 
other, they  made  such  slow  progress  that,  though 
the  whole  distance  they  had  to  go  was  less  than 
a quarter  of  a mile,  it  took  the  whole  night  to 
accomplish  it.  Sometimes  the  entire  two  hun- 
dred had  to  be  pulled  up  a ledge  of  rocks,  one 
by  one,  and  let  down  in  the  same  way. 

At  daylight  next  morning,  as  they  were 
stretching  along  the  mountain,  they  came  upon 
the  Spanish  patrol  making  its  morning  rounds. 
Dreaming,  however,  of  no  danger  in  that  quar- 
ter, the  latter  were  not  on  the  look-out,  and 
passed  carelessly  on.  A thick  fog,  too,  lay  on 
the  mountain,  which  rendered  objects  very  indis- 
tinct a few  paces  off.  The  buccaneers,  advised 
of  their  proximity  by  the  sound  of  the  horses* 
feet,  were  enabled  to  make  them  out  while  they 
themselves  remained  unseen.  They  knew  at 
once  that  this  patrol  was  in  the  road  they  were 
seeking,  and  immediately  pushed  forward,  and, 
to  their  great  relief,  found  they  were  not  mis- 
taken. Here  they  halted  for  half  an  hour  to 
take  breath  and  examine  their  muskets.  While 
standing  silently  in  the  road  they  heard  the  voices 
of  the  Spaniards  at  their  morning  prayers.  Di- 
rected by  the  sound  which  way  to  go,  they  im- 
mediately started  forward ; but  had  marched  but 
a short  distance  when  they,  unexpectedly,  came 
upon  two  sentinels,  whom  they  were  compelled 
to  shoot,  to  prevent  them  from  giving  informa- 
tion of  the  point  of  attack.  Roused  by  the  sud- 
den firing,  they  shouted,  “To  arms P*  Bugles, 
sounding  the  rally,  rang  through  the  intrench- 
men  ts,  and  the  soldiers,  seizing  their  muskets, 
rushed  in  front,  supposing,  of  course,  the  single 
volley  was  to  apprise  them  of  the  advance  of  the 
buccaneers.  Five  hundred  men  defended  this 
first  intrenchment ; but,  standing  behind  their 
breast-works,  they  were  entirely  uncovered  in 
rear.  On  these  the  buccaneers  rushed,  with  a 
shout  and  a volley.  The  Spaniards,  terrified 
at  the  sudden  apparition,  fled  over  their  works 
on  every  side,  into  the  surrounding  forest.  The 
victors  drew  up  behind  the  deserted  defenses, 
and  began  to  pour  their  volleys  into  the  exposed 
intrenchment  below  them.  Those  within  im- 
mediately retired  to  the  lowest  of  all,  where  a 
steady  fire  w'as  kept  up.  The  fog,  however, 
was  so  thick  the  buccaneers  were  unable  to  see 
it,  and  could  fire  only  at  the  spot  from  whence 
the  volleys  of  the  enemy  proceeded.  Finding 
this  produced  no  effect,  they  left  the  barricade, 
and,  with  a loud  shout,  dashed  down  the  mount- 
ain, into  and  over  the  next  intrenchment,  upon 
the  third  and  last.  The  Spaniards  bravely  held 


their  ground  until  they  saw  the  gleam  of  the  ad- 
vancing bayonets  through  the  fog,  when  they 
broke  and  fled.  The  fallen  trees,  and  various 
obstructions  which  they  had  placed  to  impede 
the  buccaneers  in  the  assault,  as  well  as  the 
open  spaces  in  the  trees  they  had  made  to  un- 
cover every  approach,  now  turned  to  their  dis- 
advantage, and  the  volleys  of  the  victors  mowed 
them  down  at  every  step.  None  asked  for 
quarter;  nor,  for  some  time,  was  any  offered. 
At  length,  weary  with  the  slaughter,  and  moved 
by  the  rivulets  of  blood  that  flowed  down  the 
mountain,  the  pirates  refused  to  slay  any  more, 
and  made  them  prisoners  in  spite  of  their  ob- 
stinacy. 

Returning  to  the  first  intrenchment,  they 
found  the  five  hundred  they  had  driven  out 
fighting  the  guard  they  had  left  behind.  These 
they  quickly  dispersed ; and  then,  gathering  to- 
gether, chanted  “ 7e  Deum in  honor  of  their 
great  victory.  “ Te  Deum  Lttudamus"  swelled 
up  there  in  the  mountain  solitudes,  and  over 
the  mangled  corpses  of  the  slain  that  lay  in 
heaps  along  the  crimson  slopes. 

Sixty  men  were  then  mounted  on  horses  and 
sent  back  to  those  in  charge  of  the  baggage  to 
announce  the  victory.  They  found  there  an 
officer,  sent  from  the  three  hundred  Spaniards, 
who  had  just  told  the  buccaneers  that  the  battle 
had  gone  against  them — that  their  friends  had 
been  cut  off' — and,  if  they  would  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war,  their  lives  should 
be  spared,  and  they  have  a free  passage  to  their 
own  country.  The  sudden  arrival  of  the  sixty 
buccaneers,  on  Spanish  horses,  add  shouting  as 
they  came,  changed  his  tone,  and  he  hastily 
took  his  departure.  The  buccaneers,  however, 
followed  so  close  upon  his  heels  that  the  troop- 
ers had  no  time  to  form  before  they  were  upon 
them  with  their  cutlasses  and  pistols,  knocking 
them  over  right  and  left.  They  also  took  a 
great  many  prisoners.  Most  of  these,  however, 
after  being  relieved  of  their  baggage  and  horses, 
were  suffered  to  go  free.  This  leniency  they 
soon  regretted ; for,  on  questioning  those  whom 
they  kept,  they  ascertained  that  a few  leagues 
ahead  was  adother  intrenchment,  and  they  were 
afraid  the  fugitives  would  rally  there : and  this 
apprehension  was  increased  when,  soon  after, 
they  saw  a huge  beacon-fire  blaze  up  from  one 
of  the  highest  mountain-tops.  They  immedi- 
ately set  a strong  guard  in  the  road  to  stop  any 
passing  that  way ; and,  as  they  could  take  but 
nine  hundred  horses  with  them,  they  hamstrung 
the  remaining  nine  hundred,  to  prevent  their 
being  used  by  the  Spaniards.  Hastily  burying 
the  only  two  of  their  men  who  were  killed,  and 
dressing  the  four  wounded,  they  pushed  rapidly 
on.  Before  night  they  came  up  with  the  in- 
trenchment of  which  they  had  been  forewarned, 
but  found  it  deserted.  The  next  day  they 
passed  another;  and,  on  the  third  day  after  the 
battle,  reached  the  long-sought-for  river. 

They  set  their  camp,  and  commenced  building 
rafts  on  which  to  float  down  the  stream.  Four 
or  five  trees,  after  being  cut  down,  were  peeled. 
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anoonwa  iut  >,iv^ 

and  tfitrn  vines  that  grew  j they  should  no  longer  keep  together/ Vit  move 

in  ahumbvuoe  there.  This  constituted  a raft ; ) along  singly,  so  that  if  one  was  east-  avuy  oa  a 
hut,  in  the  nf(.<i‘.:i^ned  Mate  of  the  timber,  it  | rook,  those  Upon  it  might  lum?  time  to -get  oil* 
would  hold  only  two- inmi  ; with  thb*  slight.  load  ' before  the  others  drifted  drown  against  them  j 
it  .vink  so  •h'>-p,  evt:i)  in  .vujooi.ii  sailing,  that  ";\ims  swelling;  the  .wreck  and  the 

the  almost  It/iples*  navigators  stood  up  to  the  i danger.  This  would  tiW  wofrte  those  in  ad,- 
ktuic*  in  Water,  whUoia  the  ihpid*  they  went  to  \ vnnee  to  sot  up  poltf*  or  U>  show,  w heP/  the 
rh»dt;  Waists.  The.  lwvM4*  weio  killed  nml  $jlf.  host  channel  wlis  in  the  frightful  rapids  through 
ed,  mid  strapped  ujioa  thtoe  crazy  ittpucf  tires, (Wlnpii  they  passed,  Tfiq? wanted  no  beaeuu# 
whole  tunHy  rafr$  pushed  od*  'jthik  to  indicate  iho  ca't^rAc1^--  for  \hm ht'Mvy  wio- 
rm?  phinges  with  frightful  rapidity  down  the  *no&rijr>tii.  mar  could  he  lie&rd  fAt  mileji- Echoing 
r^iiiuo^^  Ho:ru*tivius  leaping'  in  k<iVs  cam- : along  the  gorges, 

taels*  iCbo...  nadgatton.  thercfoi^  wa*  .fejc-  j This-' nsvan^etaea* to  he  a wise  one, 
tromc)/  daugv.ynas  for  rbo  n/M  ju/w  »i  die  | for.  although  they  lofcr,  b«>m&  nmu,  Mfoy^oi  aiong 
mercy  nr  cerivm,  p$\ » riuMy  in  the  nqmk.  much  more  rapidly  and  ?nfolp 
Often  two  dr  three  tumid  -strike  ,ou  ,a,  ^ciek,  [ These  nearly  thfe^iiundrt'd  l^updod pr£- 
and  the  r»i>t  « omo  tumbling  ttJ\ur,  making  a rented  a strange  spectacle  mi  their  feilt  ntft  * 
complete  wnc*ek.  furiii  whhda  some  of /he  poor  drifting  down  lb  rough  the  ineantg^j  £‘>i/irs-  ?«nd 
W rci>  :ejy.  would  be  hurled  «v;id  retried  .over  the  ‘ primeval  solitudes.  Srnitetvd  along  b./r  m.orv 
ra:»arvctv  below,  to  he  seen  fio  mort;.  They  ' than  tltreo  mile,*  in  kmeih  the  of  marly 

. fcyf tiHitttyiy:T^ui(i4  at  fk**  iop  ntid  bottom  pf  ja  hundred  tude  structures  wo*  subject.  hytcrpiry: 
•ill  >by  high  fall*:  A aijiJ/  deep  pool,  enabling  variety  of  fortune.  Here  a raft  would  be  drift- 
dhm  In  sb^r  ^ajplwre.  • . . :|hvc:&tfghl  | over  a level  spa*#  : .;  an  other, 

ih*n  gw  Jiclow,  whil^  %\i;  r-ompauhwr  >>i«jcfiecl  | all  alone,  plungiiig  fr6rn  s^iitrie  high  eiitarack 
ihodoifl  and  s«?ntitr  ov<*r,  up.-ftpm  t)ie  strong  swimmer  below  engerly  watch lujj  tkv 

h • I }dungo  and  jfktofed  away  on  itu;  decent;  a ihiid,  high  and  dry  own  rock  lit  the. 

b&fiii,  the  fcPmor  wmild  .swiiAin  itud  brhig  it  middle  of  fho  sinca/r*  *.  a h-tmU^  utterly  without’ 
;i3horo%  wh-vu .dip  two  would  ^tin  geJ  uhoani  eon.noi,  whirled,  like  the  bubbles  of  the  dis- 
>ihd  drift  dtmtiw nrd  th  rm/gh  tliU  thick  lorest.  ttaeted  waters,  part  jutting  |tf«<dpiees/ 
ff  lie  fall I to  rt?ach  it,  it  was  soon  whirled  another  lay  broken  in  |dK'J3s,  the  two  occu- 
our  of  .dgbt,  an  *i  \in-y  wero  compelled  to  punts  or  it  curb  a stride  of  a jingle  log  shooting 
build  aUotp^.-r.  After  than'  day*  of  thi:*  perilous  | [downward,  Anxiously  k?oktug  for  quiet 

und^xhAmi^jfg  itmvijg».tion,-  jias^uh  .prupo^ell,  sts  ! stretoh  of  wnt^r  \ybe>e  tbty  ekuld  piiddlb  A^hpru 
• thc^?;. iy ^re.-c»iit raftel?  • of  ib?  ,Spauiard»/tliat  j and  build  uwctftiir.tViHft/  Of  '<&>uT*e  i heir  pro- 


Go  gle 


A $ am  FiLiBu&Tm 


vision  were  all  desn  oyed.  ami  r.ho.ir  powder  reached  the  month  of  the  river  which  empties 
being  wot:'«*>  they  could  imt  hunt,  they  tvor*  j wtc?: i!jc?  f.c*.r(  At  Cape  Oracms  a Bio*- 
obliged  to  **&<&£  on  planm-ia  that  grew  along ifercrhovh:,urd  vhy.r  m KngHth  xlnp  from  the 
the  !&&&: .": they  came  w sonic  Itu  j WcHjndi^  wha  » few  togm*  away  ut  .the  &le;- 
ilian  trut.y  m.ul  ehwsed  die  occupants  itf  get  their  of  Itotrlfc,  a tut  wotdd  aoovi  I&  there'  It  was 
food,  Jwrhtbe  lafbtn  wore  too  rtftntblo  for  them,  I aanemuned  $|idd  rurry  bat  forty  man, 

• Here. Lamm's  wug  lemmded-  cd*  the  jaudentf  they  ogr^i  u>  a&4  buy  frho  should  go  iu 
course  bv:  to  rid  of  his  leisures  ; her;  but  she  hud  tos-rody. atohaml  iu  port  he- 

to  ta'jb&i*  horror  ho  earno  upon  tho  feodiei  of  Uhre.'  hfry  crowded  aboard  of  her*  ami  among 
seven  K«glie>b  bieu  who  were  keenvn  io  ho  re  a j the  number  XI  trw  tiling  to  risk  their 

j»doi deal  of  hiQnevv  The  murde to^hid retooled  in  leaving  that  iultojdraMn  H^ion  by 
arid  w&tjb  tiotzevii  o gain  by  the  party,  j casting  lots  with;  Urnae  at*  fchnre.  they  a?om])hlled 
IpwouM  be  impossible  to  describe  a fraction  i the  captain  to  hoist  anchor  and  sail  a\v«y.  They 
nf  tha  peril*  and  -difti  ."ditto  the  hardy  ddveii- arrived  in  the  West  Indies  in.  safety,  arid  Xus* 
rarer?  etotontcred,  or  the  httigues  tho?r  fmtfrred.  j sun  finally  reached  Tuns*  to  the  no  kroriH  ear- 
At  l.?Ogth.  it  month  after  ! hc:y . struck  this  stream,  ! prise  of  baa  friends.  Of  the  compnuions  he 
they  ilrifcbd  oat  of  the  jadimiftiu  {forpe^dhfo  a j left  yd)  ito'Mowpritb  n«er.«mt-:p 

broad  river  [raided  by nc  faliit  dr  rapid*.  The  but  probably  Home  passing  vessel  nt  h^gUVlOdk 
ntrreu k however.  was  stnUigv  hud  tilled  with  | theta  pffe  >:  ' \ V v.'V'  Vj y\ ; y 

flood^wood  of  every  description,  '.which  *.U«?  tor-  Tims,  hi  those  tarlr  tiroes,  wins  fhe 
mi»  iibd  htog ill  down  from  tUd-inoyintitins.  J of Pcirien.  id  almost  every  purr  (.4  thy  mm  hem 
Against  these  ttoir  crazy  nifts  Would  drift,  and  section  uf  it,  probed  by  adyemnmVi  ami W e find 
being  stofe>#  o?Viev  by  ;h*y  etocmt,  trim  ujto  tona  $F  tho$i*.  fhcihrto  to  a sEip  ebiud  whiedk 
theii  ed^':/.  pUcfnvtg  thyfee  open  rheni  nuo  du^  Cntom  rv ported ? and  which  set  oi;  ibor:  to 
woes;  ipjptfrXAf  -'dMvm&l  r n thlsr  wqy.  A yaidudik  expti  i rip expedi tons,  amc/ug  whipb 

tW  icw^tw*  tarthift  on  th(j  stream  bccaiiie  afoar  i w*afi\tto  nne  totiin  egiraHimd^  Tltfc.  recent 
ami  pUtddv  &ad  they  <y>naluderl  to  go  asboro ^ reports  eonmidicting  to  gtatements  will,  wc 
arid  buUd  bUioe,^  Ja  whinb  to  make  ttoifeste  of  :['v»ntairti  to  say,  prove  ai  groundk^  as  thorn 
Ihojourttoj  ta ;« -days  ?hey  were  limshed  j that  misled  him,  and  wo!l-nigI».  caused  the  de^ 
and  UtuudiCi!,  ami  in  nino  dav«  more  thev  i ttrui'iten  of  iris  entire  eommaiid. 
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THE  MOSQUITO  FAMILY. 

44  "PN  avant,  Monseigneur  Maringouin  !”  is  a 
J-i  phrase  you  will  frequently  hear  among 
the  French  population  of  our  Southern  States. 
It  is  generally  applied  to  a persistent,  obstinate, 
peevish,  whining  person,  always  returning  to 
the  charge  in  spite  of  No!  emphasized  as  the 
growling  thunder  or  the  coo  of  the  sucking  dove. 
So  they  say,  in  a peculiar  tone,  “ En  avant , Mon- 
seigneur Maringouin  !” — 44  Proceed  — or  never 
give  up — My  Lord  Musquito !”  When  does  the 
insect  give  up?  Obstinacy  is  the  stamina  of 
its  life.  You  have  said  “No!  no!"  but  there 
they  arc,  after  every  rebuff,  buzzing  their  so- 
licitations, sometimes  louder,  sometimes  more 
softly,  until  you  at  last  exclaim — 44  An  avant , 
Monseigneur  Maringouin  /" 

Permit  me  to  introduce  to  your  especial  con- 
sideration our  very  interesting  and  distinguished 
Monseigneur  and  Madame,  sa  femme.  Behold 
this  illustrious  couple ! 

You  perceive  that  Monseigneur  is  tufted  and 
plumed,  while  Madame  is  more  simple  in  her 
toilet.  He  plays  all  his  life,  while  she  has  work 
to  do;  besides,  she  is  a Xantippe,  and  scolds 
and  stings  on  every  side.  He  simply  salutes 
us  with  his  plumes  as  he  passes,  his  mouth  or- 
gans being  too  weak  and  too  few  in  number  to 
give  us  any  annoyance. 

They  are  called  in  England  44  Gnats on  the 


Continent,  “Cousins,”  “Moucherons,”etc.  By 
our  foreign  population  they  are  styled  44  Marin - 
gouin” — evidently  a corruption  of  the  subgenera 
Megarrhina . I once  asked  a Florida  Indian 

the  name  of  this  insect.  He  replied  44  De  white 
man  call  ’em  Must-quit-oh  ! He  come — he  see 
our  fine  land — he  set  him  down.  Den  come  de 
fly — how  he  bite — Whoop!  whoop!”  (striking 
himself).  44 He  say,  must-quit-oh!  He  shout 
gin,  whoop!  t’oder  side — must-quit-oh!  whoop! 
— dis  side,  den  behin’,  den  before,  all  de  time, 
must-quit-oh  ! whoop ! w'hoop ! must-quit-oh  ! 
whoop  I But  he  neber  quit,  neber,  neber,  for 
all  dat.  He  hold  fast  de  land.  No,  de  poor 
Indian,  he  must  go.”  For  the  want  of  a better 
derivation,  this  may  serve  for  the  present.  It 
certainly  suggests  an  origin  for  the  word  Mus- 
quito. All  these  Southern  Indians  call  them 
“Must-quits,”  and  never  pronounce  the  44 
as  a 44  k ,”  as  we  do. 

The  type  of  the  very  large  family  of  Culicides, 
of  which  our  subject  is  an  eminent  member,  is 
the  Culex  pipiens  (Humming  Gnat). 

It  is  a native  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  the 
north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  must  be  consid- 
ered the  type  of  this  family  here.  It  is  com- 
mon with  us  only  in  the  extreme  Northeastern 
States,  and  in  high  situations  in  our  Middle 
and  Southern  States ; w hile  the  genus  Megar- 
rhina of  Linnmus,  with  innumerable  subgenera, 
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again  vtmpQM,  ffcimly*  slmrten  thp  wings  illmiictly  differ jo.tlielroetv 

£v  cota|tomig'  ■^■'4\w;y^tt  :^i|l>f»e^cj  r&:$f  cm-  rafeii,  the  [Mur  Yvwrnhl'im  .gmy'  eriqkJeA  eilk., 
Ikiiiiy i*' so  thick,, but  longer;  thi*  The  f»ci«iui$c  fcolore-ftf*, deepest ow  tjjfe  edges, 
te ^ »UghiiV  re^<tn'»ni,  that  $&  thrown  fading  #<»CBy  awn v the  lower they  fall.  This 
beck *k*  games  it  straight  f*iw*rd ; «&  shown  is  t&g  way  to  du*s  these  inlets  .;  h\ 

hi  the  v ; Tho  palp&  in  both  are  »b*-  win**}.;  but  who  is  to  do  this  adgiity  deed : 

\vW,<:  ryrs  ov  whose  life  you  hi  hold  ml  long 
\ ofcougji  (4  eunntawd  class  this  kgkm  ? aCo  two 

JtW*  bring  back  the  s»inu\  stihgtiKira,  They 
o;,--  ars  ulw;iy<  ajife  itj  goociul  j)}>]*enf»tKro : bm 

Wucn  \hc sitidciu.'  ifjmsitxfts;  the  speenneti,  hi? 

: : : • es4liumin^  ^^iJi  cornoT^ 

<$fr  . ••:•;'  / / v in'. Bu* fcollw*  u? IBs' 

- > ; T .^’ V ; . v^  ‘ ' do;tHk;  Uu^c/kwra  let  ua  -finite  oreuv 

e " ;»*  tmtf  bo  tlmnUVal  /or  ifu*  ruck-  we  arc  table. 

^ j . . . To  arrange ^ ^rh>t;ietori)y  itfid  sx’.iemilicoliy..  I 


T.  give  the  wibgy  **F  ?wy$ral  me  raters  of  ;■ fchfe 
family  who  paid,  me  calk  oti  the* flight  of’  the  w 
of  August  last,  from  ten  cf  clock  until  half  j>*d*l 
one.  I wish  l eould  gi  re  them  with  tie?  pris- 
iu«ti.C;  Hues  of  life  apoti  tlmirk  T)»oy  look  here 
drill  and  ditt^  . but  a*  l (ontoed  down  upon  them 
through;  Che  glassy  no  Iri^  £yer  inom  bead- 
flfuliy  Hhftdo^  ^hs^i  They  y To  p4>vr»L  m fe^« 
dead;  and  t he  sdiii?  fjn^tuire  kl^vc*.  ;U  abbot  the 
same  qs 

Uownr.  VVv  {;  yf ; , ^ ' : ; V .f  V * \ 

Now  ^pitile  X baye  pen  in  baaS,  lot  me  cf&r 


*t<n?** .$ jerawt  rr.VKo*&  or  maul 

Vo  tv.  xvin  m.^c 
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my  earnest  protest  against  the  cruelty  of  men 
to  insects.  Who  dares  say  they  feel  no  pain  ? 
If  they  have  the  joy  and  bliss  of  life,  why  should 
you  argue  that  they  are  exempt  from  a counter 
influence  ? Gros,  the  artist,  on  seeing  a favor- 
ite pupil  enter  his  study  with  a beautiful  butter- 
fly pinned  to  his  hat,  flew  into  a violent  passion, 
exclaiming,  * 4 Wretch,  you  find  a beautiful  thing, 
and  you  know  no  better  than  to  crucify  it  and 
kill  it ! Go  out,  and  never  come  back ! Never 
appear  in  my  presence  again!”  What  would 
he  say  to  see  the  rows  of  pins  transfixing  these 
poor  sufferers  exhibited  in  various  collections  ? 
Let  me  suggest  to  the  amateur  entomologist  a 
small  vial  of  chloroform  and  a hair  pencil.  If 
you  wish  to  kill  the  insect,  touch  it  quickly  be- 
tween the  eyes  on  the  sucker  or  mouth,  and 
across  the  thorax,  with  the  pencil  wet  with  this 
liquid.  A few  tremors,  and  it  is  stilled  forever ; 
bright  and  brilliant,  without  a fleck ; with  no 
hideous  pin  disfiguring  its  body.  If  you  mere- 
ly want  to  examine  or  paint  it,  touch  it  slight- 
ly on  the  points  of  the  antennae.  The  chloro- 
form will  keep  it  tranquil.  It  will  repose,  as 
they  do  for  me  hour  after  hour,  while  I transfer 
their  hues  to  paper  with  the  light  of  life  still 
within,  but  dormant  for  a while.  A few  drops 
of  cold  water  on  it  when  you  are  satisfied,  a 
short  rest  on  a leaf  to  awake  from  its  dream, 
and  away  on  its  beautiful  wings  it  goes,  with 
only  an  additional  experience  of  life. 

The  last  wing  of  the  group  belongs  to  a very 
large  Culex  which  I found  poised  on  a bunch  of 
flowers  upon  the  window-seat,  just  as  day  was 
dawning.  With  a glass  I confined  her  upon 
my  hand ; and  I assure  you  she  had  quite  an 
appetite  for  an  early  breakfast. 


Entomology  is  a homogeneous  study.  The 
insect  answers  to  the  call  of  Providence  and  Na- 
ture without  hesitancy.  Where  her  duties  and 
mission  call,  you  will  find  her.  To  say  each 
country  has  its  own  independent  entomology  is 
preposterous.  Every  part  of  the  globe  has  its 
own  types,  upon  which  others  must  form  their 
genera  and  subgenera,  if  we  are  to  have  har- 
mony and  order  in  the  study.  A type  is  an 
original  insect  found,  for  the  first  time,  in  a cer- 
tain country.  For  instance,  the  silk-worm  in 
China ; the  tsetse  in  Africa ; the  bee  in  Greece ; 
the  xEgeria  exitiosa  of  Say  among  the  phalcB- 
nidse;  the  peach-tree  destroyer  of  America 
(which  will,  in  time,  be  elevated  into  a type ; I 
have  made  it  one  for  some  years,  and  have 
founded  seven  subgenera  from  the  plum,  apri- 
cot, etc.) ; the  Scarabceus  sacer  of  the  Egyp- 
tians; the  walking  leaf-insect  of  Java;  and 
the  Vespa  Britannica,  the  tree -wasp  of  the 
northern  part  of  England. 

Whenever,  by  cultivation,  the  soil  of  a coun- 
try is  changed,  its  vegetation,  of  course,  becomes 
altered ; new  plants  spring  up,  and  somehow — 
the  mystery  is  yet  unsolved — presently  appear 
the  insects  in  all  the  varieties  belonging  to  each 
plant.  When  some  of  the  varieties  of  firs  of  the 
Continent  were  introduced  into  Scotland  they 
were  soon  followed  by  the  sphinx  and  phaloe- 
nidse  belonging  to  them.  Since  the  planting 
of  these  firs  has  become  the  fashion  in  England 
the  Sphinx  pinastre  and  Geometra  piniaria  have 
been  found  in  abundance  over  England — insects 
only  known  before  to  France  and  Scotland.* 
Therefore  we  perceive  the  inseparable  connec- 
tion between  the  plant  and  the  insect ; that  the 
law  is  analogous  for  every  country,  and  incon- 
trovertible ; and  though  it  may  be  objected  to 
by  the  readers  of  catalogues,  it  is  as  positive  a 
law  of  nature  as  the  evolutions  of  the  seasons, 
the  evaporation  of  the  ocean,  or  the  evocation  x 
of  light  by  the  sun. 

But  Monseigneur  is  waiting  for  us.  There 
is  little  to  be  said  about  him.  He  takes  the 
world  easy.  He  sups  and  dines  upon  the  dew 
and  nectar  which  he  finds  in  the  cups  of  flow- 
ers. The  tall  and  -beautiful  white  lily  is  his  fa- 
vorite resting-place.  You  may,  at  early  dawn, 
count  dozens  of  these  seigneurs  who  have  pass- 
ed th*  night  in  a revel  in  this  charming  bower. 
Some,  again,  have  a coarser  taste,  and  dip  into 
the  flowers  of  the  squash,  pumpkin,  and  more 
humble  plants.  The  males  of  all  insects  re- 
quire little  or  no  food ; the  dew  of  flowers  gen- 
erally sufficing  for  them.  He  pays  his  address- 
es to  the  ladies,  and  after  he  has  flirted  and 
passed  away  the  noontide  hours,  he  grows  old 
rapidly,  and  soon  disappears  from  the  insect 
world. 

Writh  Madame  it  is  otherwise.  She  has  her 
mark  to  make  upon  her  age,  and  proceeds  thus : 
Selecting  some  quiet,  cool  eddy  in  a murmur- 
ing brook,  she  crosses  her  hind  legs  and  com- 
mences building  her  boat.  When  finished,  it 
contains  three  hundred  eggs — sometimes  more, 

• Haworth’s  Lrpidopttrc. 
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>?<sroe 


to  obtnir*  m,.i«n»rf>  It*?  (wee£dm>*8  am!  h id- 
le* tjx^  fVt  to  bo  u*4q<L  AIJ  foh  oao  sea  tVUd* 
pmiher  tty  ttattpidfig  her  tfJjjggV  Twelve  or  flf- 


rt'«trjwr.  ‘ ^locnfi ' . 

They* :£*W  -.^jndty;  When  Jfec : day*  dM*  1 

-aw  hailing  ;d^.nii  ^ aomo  with  rtva  ^- 

W and  m&  M*y  feftfa* 

A’ict  :fJ5w>  odtaftmd  to  the  orUrexnc  h«iri>  xif  hi» 
body v •,  ,$fee  him. o|»jx>s1te»  : * " . '•; ; • *.  ‘ \ *v 

Why  wor v ftuy  m ?$£r>  amt  lilhj^-in' 

ilimr  mo\vn,cn^?  I dm  notwkJy  id  chottgp 
the  wafer,  fc>r  the  third  purt  of  the  eo#*  wt-ru 
not  tattciteiK  Ax  Tn^t  l dndnnuted  jfcd  ^arnflrcp: 
<ht*  ej&sA  to  the  irvii^  lAn'n'.  T emptied  She. 
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but  this  is  done  in  the  pupa  state,  and  is  adopt- 
ed hv  them  to  sustain  the  weighty  head  and 
breathing  tubes  steady  at  water  and  air  demark- 
atiou. 


teen  days  from  this  time  the  metamoqdiosis  is 
complete.  Place  the  hillock  between  you  and 
the  sun.  ns  he  is  setting ; they  ascend  in  such 
numbers  that  you  would  think  it  must  be  smoke 
from  a boiling  spring.  These  arc  the  genuine 
u stingers,’*  and  contain  more  venom  than  ton 
other  tribes  amalgamated. 

Here  is  the  larva  from  the  egg  of  the  boat  *. 


dulity  of  others,  lie  went  to  work,  at  last,  to 
examine  for  himself ; made  discovery  of  new 
facts ; and  from  that  time  he  became  the  en~ 
HV  thusiastic  disciple  and  friend  of  Reaumur. 

V,  What  boldness,  you  will  exclaim,  to  doubt  the 
/ I | ^ great  Swammerdam  1 Still,  I affirm  that  I have 

f --  ' watched  long  and  patiently,  and  I have  never 

* seen  any  act  approaching  this  performance. 

*ZXrVH  OK?'rN‘  Nay,  I have  even  taken  out  this  Inn  a mam* 

tunes — the  last,  not  ten  minutes  ago — with  an 
very  little,  if  any,  differ-  extremely  fine  camel Vhair  pencil  ; stretched 
c»f  the  subgenera  aud  that  it  ou  a piece  of  fine  letter-paper,  and  brushed 
They  are  thus  described  the  hairs  of  this  tube  with  a dry  pencil,  so  that 
have  a distinct,  rounded  if  any  substance  of  any  kind  was  (hero  it  must 
pair  of  anteninc  and  of  have  come  otf.  With  scarcely  any  life  in  him, 
serve,  by  their  continual  I have  laid  him  gently  on  the  water.  Presto ! 

1 of  current  which  brings  he  was  hs  nimble  and  saucy  as  ever;  sinking  to 
Lth ; a thorax,  with  bun-  the  bottom  as  if  he  had  not  just  been  handled 
ngftted,  nearly  eylindric,  in  the  roughest  manner  possible* 
per  thftu  the  anterior  part  The  larva;  of  some  of  our  species  are  very 
3d ; the  antepenultimate  j naked  of  hairs,  having  only  a few  round  their 
ritli  ft  respiratory  organ  ; months,  and  the  long  ones  of  the  respiratory 
,1  joint  is  also  terminated  tubes.  They  remain  in  the  larva*  stale  from 
pieces/*  five  to  fifteen  days,  according  to  the  weather, 

before  me  now.  They  They  cast  their  skins  thrice — sometimes  often- 
s downward,  in  a circle  er — and  then  go  into  the  pupa  state.  Tim  po~ 
the  glass,  the  air  sition  is  now  changed ; the  head— or,  at  least, 

the  shadow  of  a feather  1 the  breathing  rnlies — is  kept  up  in  water, 
icy  go,  closing  the  hairs  You  can  see  the  change  iti  Figures  11  and  12. 
rying  air  enough  down  to  The  pupa  is  not  quite  so  active  now,  and 
tome  tip  again  for  afresh  ) seems  (04»UiM  along  with  the  paddles  a*  4kc 
tin  says : “ The  larva? ! end  of  the  tail.  Five  or  ten  days'  according  to 
♦revent  it  from  being  sat-  j the  weather,  and  the  pupa  bursts  on  the  back ; 
through  their  mouths.*’  mid.  like  the  ghost  of  Monseigneur,  behold  him, 
nk,  have  had  some  intlu-i  in  Figure  lib  rising  from  h4s  watery  couch ! 
ttitude  some  sptjt^r^T’  Slowly,  hnj,  nfir.  over- surely,  is  this  feat  nc- 
e tail  up  under  the  tho-  coinplished.  Out  of  five,  at  one  time  before 
leruble  very  minute  balls;  me,  making  this  effort?  without  a breath  of  air 
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i.}:  / ; - 

111'  Is  W« the 

following  experiment ; 
•*1^  *#5.©s  ti.o  pa}.*  & 
^y  . . •mgpnnJed  0*  the 

(huthXi 

•■  :;  \C ^:7'\Sfc to'  the 

imtAWi 'yy  ttto 

Sij  TrJiKe  winch  \ujU»ijo>  M>  tf>e 

. fiortieBt  ,4Mh>  ifcui&dte 
; and  if  dm  pupa  be  nga'itt  broyghr  'ip 
tb#  maface,  *o  that  tire  flu «J  he  repelled  (iavn 
it?  Ahk ,'  it  remains  ijieixv  c^lbrf.  ai#  *rc 

Thb  fe»  itni  fbe  caiise  of  jinrpupa  being  aide 
trt:.^,tatx(:  hWf  on,  the  W;ai$r*;  Basiifoy,.  rfii- 
dvop  6f  V^ter  vrbiil d c^xw  xhu  ip  ifjifc 

irfod,  Ewn  if 

It;  id  a y*t>  111  j^v:  vs  til  tint  r</tr»e.  forib;  bn: 
itii&i  Tlicy lm\o  r*:t  know 

tfoyt  -*|<£  light  *#  rVfjrt  Tif-hc Stsiijr  for  f Item 
fo  wtiergd  and  the; 


w f life  tetfth.”  Meanwhile  the  briier  two  ev- 
pirc-dc  .K |&  a Aft  fit#.  hit  Tit 

file  pnp£  ease  escape.  And  lno,kv  f»>r  n?  it  h 
Mi-.  X cm  c?>  u thejn ...  -itet* 

i'Kljpr,'-  Wkvv  haifcshrootlwi  irhvH^y  iit  the. 
vrjtnd  and  water ;:y  brit  tipi  Idnfr,  Tinjr-’VtJhe.';^ 
/*w<-fc  for  inery  . 

walexwpulor*.  bridles,  arvJ  vrtjp* 

The  am*^?fiif}  couj.de  f Qotii&ioct  in  {he  same 
sti&L  roveringl  it  with  a pieen  of  papCf  :,  anti 
h*.*ro  they  im*d  forty -five  dara*  without  0*od  or 
air  Wbervjltf  if-  the  gla<*$  had  been  tfm?  tny~ 
when  they  were;  ifi  the  Xatym  state,  they 
W'Oiiid  hitve  alUfied  ia  jeAy  iU&n  teivminafo# 
The  qm*tian  tnay  hi  flsfc&d;  ,H’ow  (he  insect 
cait  )io#*\bh  raise  its  sboul&m  tvert of  the  wa- 
#*V  amf  iuktain  itself  thc»it%  rrhen  if ,u  ?pet‘i H> 
•rnlly  hearier  ihism  the  water?  Kirby  an?\vf?rv 
thu?  - ^ the  middie  of  the  hark  of  the 

thorax  hm*  th£  j)ro[K>rtv  of  rep^iir>c  wafer, 
parexi  fly  beintr  eoyenfd  with  wwip.  hily  «e- 

wtion.  nvn<:-\  mow  m the  liogt  on w 

forc«i  thidr  jWrt  of  n*  >odv  nlxivo;  the  surface 
xfie  water  it  $wi  to  retreat  Vrbr»t  it  bit  ?iH  siiius, 
4.  • • '} waving.-  .111  oval 


to  Mopr^  f hiry V and  ffcey  wilt  hot  cofiie 

out  unle^i - profit..  The  ihddtisi  this..  I 
iuire  nu%<U>  the  etinrvnf  oltvn, 
hh?  reudy  d*>  eui^r^o,  ih^Ui  to  die.  RUibieo 
pod  shik  the  JreniUiri#  thl^N.  Siisfaifi  them 
here  for  a whif ui  soon  h*  the  oir  h ?&- 
ImmfAti  in  fh*  lyd^s  tbbdp.iMet  dten.  Ktit -H fusil 
it  fteh  »{sit?Ifrf‘adi'  to  ^inerg^  the  cornea 

uji  of  it#  o\'  T>  Accord.  A»  it  for*t>.  (rtanaT  h^ve 
'its  breaihifi^;  kibes  under  water  ; nod  it  h th? 
nre^sdre  of  thk  \?.d&r  upon  the  w in 
tnt»es  lhal  fonxH  the  m.teef  Iv  the  «nrfavc*  and 
keeps  if  tho;hv  nutrl-  the  luilky  part  bf  the  hs $M 
Ix'iu^r  oxeluiled,  tlnjits  Vy  tns  iIwa  B^ht- 

ne?^. '''■••■’■  \;“i'v,^‘".\;;''  •••''  ; v:  :'  '/•■■.  ■' 

The  pnjm  ease  serv^.s  a.?. « ?»'ft  for  ffur  fly  |o 
tet  npmr,  Kluwiv  i?lih  4wvs  two  loh^  l£?c?- 
ajHiy'e  in;  the  disk  loose  and  pi duty  them  fl rw )y  on  t be  water, 

wliivh  f.vqifitedry,  . Now*  you  way  think  Jliidrttne  is  rtf  W moar 
Now,  dionuh  the  r<wkv  cird  ,noi  uo^iai  ohiS  | fhw it  i*  the 

^ n*eDi c irthri^y  n(  on«^  neee^iuy  rbr  her  to  rnaidiaUk  tier  ftyo 
ihe  ptipa  i*  pKnU  (nipt  now  pl^c^d  do  the  w^fcer  i Mu- 

>H  than  thitt  of  ]. fill-lip?,:  yon  iwist  know,  nofka  rritii  mofo  vase  m 
wot* •*,  it  is  bit  thitli  on  dtY  lAJdtj»  the  other  four  nre 

-.^  •foiPjr  • 1 *n»i  the 

rimt-  the  ] h:>dy  |,y  fodiibig  the  !e;fs  (hovri. 

jfibfo  nitnaetibn  j Tiff  eiiftW  pair  v?uiv  whd  yob  wouhf  her  faU 
of  ih<\  mfW  fbe  I overf  n^ret- hi  tv-gain  her  lyilanre.  0 fixer  ye  rhe 
>ify  j^rt  of  : jyffors:  ll»o>-  wor.  .and  bunpy  »hf>r  are  ! 

thorax .\vh, .monoc-  They  lt^6  m noo  h weight  .that  1/  the  body  did 
to  }fc/  ii''  riot  Ihdd  ?h<>  hg-.  down  th^y  won  hi  caj^hn*.  her. 
*n(flcb*n\  to  re-  U is- the  ditfiri.t.fn;  of  ohriuninp  iliis  wne  poui* 
tain  it  a<  the  Mm  tfotr  rapidly  unon^h  wfoeti  rudM>x  idc.b  moj> 
focey  juM  n|‘*4  trtllvv  Otmonh1  the/  iriyw-  Ti*e  newt  man'  r- 
snnvil,  dry  needle  for  »lvwe  wtnga  it*  get  aepatnreii.  and 

swuttft  N%ndijr;.>L  nllpw  itar  nU'  tu  laftWefiin  vhem.  A^  ^jti 

■fa  this  <<  Alone 
ilipy  ^fye  her  ns 
Mo  iialitu'ce  pole 

nh^i  parr  ia  now 
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FIOCBK  1L  — MADAME  HUM  HEU  WlKCg. 

drawn  forth,  and  placed  on  the  lip  of  the  pupa^  But  let  ns  tyke  a closer  view  of  her.  She 
case.  The  long  body  now  elongates  itself ; ! belongs  to  the  night,  gray  aud  sombre.  Yen 
the  gauzy  wings  begin  to  uufold,  expanding  : little  light  falls  around  her.  Her  wings  arc 
gently.  At  last  they  commeuee  to  dry.  The  j strong  and  coarse ; the  nervines  well  devel- 
antennre  shake  out ; the  beautiful  plumes,  in  j oped ; the  fine  lines  you  see  on  the  tip  of  the 
the  male,  float  on  the  air;  the  long  proboa-  I wings  arc  strong  black  hairs;  the  edges  are 
cis  is  elevated,  to  see  if  all  its  parts  lx?  com-  turned  up,  giving  an  angularity  which  natural- 
plcte.  Finally,  the  last  long  pair  of  legs  are  ly  does  not  belong  to  them.  I have  taken 
drawn  forth  ; the  body  poised ; the  strength  is  the  liberty  of  calling  her  the  Cukx  America- 
tried;  the  wings  are  elevated,  and  waved  to  and  nus , par  excel  feta*,  although  in  reality  I know 
fro  ; every  nervure  filled  with  the  balmy  sum-  she  belongs  to  a subgenus  of  a European  genus, 
raer  air.  She  jHtusefs  and  like  another  Eve,  She  is  no  type  ; but  she  is  fonnu  frogp  the  ex- 
gazes  down  in  astonishment  at  the  beautiful  treme  north  down  to  the  Capas  of  Flcltaa.  Let 
image  in  the  water.  whatever  genus  or  subgenus  be  missing,  even 

In  this  position  she  will  stand  for  several  season  finds  her  on  hand,  blood-thirsty  and  vi- 
»cconds — sometimes  minutes.  Then,  with  a tuperative,  as  if  she  had  just  arrived  from  the 
gentle  wave  of  the  wings,  she  bids  adieu  to  the  banks  of  the  classic  Bo — the  paradise  of  her 
home  of  her  childhood,  the  pretty  cradle  in  race.  My  specimen  had  taken  such  a hearty 
which  she  had  been  rocked,  and  the  murmur-  meal  out  of  somebody  that,  while  subjecting  bei 
ing,  placid  water,  soothing  arid  cherishing  her  to  the  glass  to  sketch  her,  she  burst  open.  She 
Uko  a mother.  All  this  is  now  forgotten.  8he  seeks  dark  nooks  in  our  houses,  and  retire* 
is  in  the  world.  among  sombre  shrubbery  during  daylight,  com 

We  will  not  follow  her  proceedings.  You  ing  forth  only  after  nightfall, 
know  them  well ; her  unwearying  solicitations;  .She  1ms  a congener  of  the  day,  resembling 
her  ill  manners  and  ill  temper  ; her  peevish,  her  closely,  except  that  the  wings  are  more  del- 
crying  requests.  You  know  them  all;  and  icate ; the  norrtires  being  connected  with  a kind 
clapping  your  hands  impatiently  exclaim,  **  En  j of  tissue.  (See  Fig.  4 ; the  wing  in  the  upper 
arartty  Madame  Mariwjouin 1 right-hand  corner.)  This  insect  never  flies  aft- 


er sundown ; but  is  active  all  day 
in  low  marshy  places.  On  the 
Jakes,  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
at  Niagara,  yon  will  find  them  in 
perfection,  and  yaf  behind  our 
lady  of  the  night  in  bloody  anti- 
cipations ami  querulousness.  Her 
body,  when  empty,  is  of  an  apple 
green  color,  turning  to  a dark  ame 
thyst  hue  after  a meal.  This  is  n 
mark  of  ail  the  day  Ctiliridr*.  I 
have  dissected  her  body  that  yon 
may  see  some  of  the  interior  ar- 
rangements, There  are  many 
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*n*ail  a A knotty  x-htftd  rur;s:  u.p  t]>e  ; paper,  coming  $Vom  her  /body.  What  a won- 

tek*  wfcittV doirtiUfiss-  rot>^^s>t^  t?/o.  puL>»t»ti^  d^rrul  e:dn  hi  jjum  i&  ihb — a parasite  .upon  so 
■mourn  :>>r: feiru  ■ it-  \|?  : Ixe-r--  to  re-  ; minnie  a c?r vatvmil  Diu-c  wt\  hasnnl  the  sug- 

nvirjf'  t)vat  the  fomilfo*  dilfrr  exceedingly  in  in-  ! gcstum  that  they  are  tied  fr./tu  th c food  which 
tcstmul  arr&a^f?ment^  the  park  havfug^  afto  imbibes  from  hinnait 

only  a ■ jarp-  o:»ar>o  win  or  muscle  runutftfty dastorcd  thickly  above  aud  inbo«>  of  evciy  sifcc, 
from  t4dretn%  of  th#>  |>ody  to  i w&fcrb  proves  that  they  wtto*  gvoctnifed  ah  the 

Tiu»  cm  be  seen  often  with-  thh  naked  '■  body.  What  a world  of  u\y miry  for  tbo  eve  to 

<T*  vifavohiftug  through  the  body  , but  when  r^uftiwe.  causing  Uie  mind  to  pxhdn'At  i«lfi» 
<hll  of  blood.  thb  parts  mi  .hor/ibfc^  lender  in  mis  :?ok  a 'ttAiitian  ! . 

dwtitfgoi^hi^i..  The  eye  of  the  trtaei-t  is^nost  Lniliapt.  The 

•■/,  .ifen:  *>  tile  upper  side,  On  a very  el o'se.  ex-  uvea  k of  a riyh  ruby  red  ; the  fecks*  are  wore 
«mift Align  I *vA%  ijuite  nt  a kras  So  determine  thickly  placed  than  those  of  the  bee  From 
*tW  ihe  ihte  ;*&*&$.  were  width  ana  a^en  on  tto  each  fiwioi  «piidg»  a small  sharp  edrn<fer  tyhich 

catches  every  my  of  light,  causing  the  eye,  as 
r'~i\  •*..•:  you  turn  it,  to  scintillate  with  every  shade  of 

4^|  T>V:  v ._  fet)  and  amethyst.  The  black  lot  failing  over 

\(V  V / r *r  *epm*  w it  from  very  intense  light. 

i i At  the  back,  looking  down  on  the  neck,  you 

wtU  ftn/f  that  the  lids  arc  hollow,  Standing  up 


like,  two  small  hfexltf,  u-ml  trimioyd  with  a deep 
white  »H very  fringe.  From  this  beautiful  eyfe 
spring  the  coamo  bmUy  anfenna^  id  the  feiriiiif* ; 

The  head  of  flto  nmh  is  plmund  in  die  saw 
manner,  if  not  rnoro  tlucJtly,  than  that  t/C  thi 
tV/ex  fip'j*#*.-  .Thewe  plumes  felling  or«>?  such 
a pair  of  briliiaht  eye*  make  a right  royal  re- 
ch ! in,  which,  *vhen  once  seen*  can  never  (** 
forgotten.  Katies  have  tyfeppt'd.  the  sorrow 
tknd  Vici9»itudes  of  life  Imyo  savept  over  froy;  but 
never  do  I royal  diadem  rtieoUpncd  bat 
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memory  presents  to  the  mind’s 
eye  this  splendid  and  regal  tiara. 
It  is  a favor  in  a lifetime  to  see 
it,  the  male  is  so  excessively  shy, 
never  leaving  the  sedgy  banks 
and  meadows,  where  he  seeks  the 
female.  The  eye  of  the  night 
musquito,  at  least  of  the  speci- 
mens I have  thus  far  seen,  is 
black  with  gray  facets,  and  small- 
er, without  lids  of  any  kind.  The 
ridge  running  down  the  back  of 
the  day  mosquito  looks  like  solid 
gold.  It  is  no  plumage  or  hair, 
but  appears  to  be  a fine  ligament 
inseparable  from  the  back. 

Now  let  ns  examine  the  instru-* 
ment  with  which  she  annoys  us 
so  perseveringly.  Authors  are 
by  no  means  agreed  whether  this 
instrument  is  composed  of  many 
or  few  pieces.  Leuwenhoeck  says 
it  has  four  pieces ; Stvammerdam 
affirms  that  he  found  six,  includ- 
ing the  lip ; while  Reaumur  says 
there  are  only  five.  I have  long 
since  convinced  myself  that  these 
pieces  are  increased  in  number 
according  to  the  genus  to  which 
the  insect  belongs  ; and  that  we 
can  no  more  compare  the  probos- 
cis of  the  genuine  gallinipper  of 
the  Southern  swamps  and  Florida 
everglades  with  that  of  the  mus- 
quito of  Maine  and  New  York, 
than  we  can  compare  the  sting  of 
the  scorpion  with  that  of  the  bee. 
Can  it  be  the  same  instrument 
which  you  feel  pricking  yourbrow 
in  Broadway  that  pierced  through 
the  military  boots  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country  in  the  Jersey  marsh- 
es; and,  according  to  con- 


FKiUKE  16. — THE  8TINO. 


A.  In  it*  sheath. 

B.  Half  torn  off.  to  show  the  sheath. 

C.  Sucker  developed,  to  show  its  various  parts. 

D.  Barbed  point  of  one  blade  of  the  eueker 


temporaries,  made  this  ex- 
p_-^eraplary  man  “swear  like 
a trooper?”  or  that  attack- 
ed the  army  of  Julian  the 
Apostate,  and  drove  him 
back?  or  that  compelled 
Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Nisibis, 
stinging  his  elephants  and 
camels  to  such  a degree  as 
to  cause  the  route  of  his 
army  ? which  render  the 
banks  of  the  River  Po  al- 
most uninhabitable  ? or 
that  compel  the  Laplander 
to  coat  himself  with  grease, 
to  prevent  them  from  get- 
ting foothold?  Humboldt 
tells  us  of  the  poor  people 
living  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Unare,  who  accustom 
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themselves  to  pass  the  a.  sheath  cio*«d. 

night  bnried  four  inches  B*  sh<*th  c“* 


C.  Three  lancet*. 

D.  Protector*  and  ■upportc- a. 

K.  Natural  aiza. 
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spirits  in  it.  Of  gin  they  are  very  fond.  When 
sucking  up  fluid  from  a tumbler,  they*  have  the 
power  of  elongating  the  tube  beyond  the  lancets, 
which  they  do  not  use  at  all. 

Reaumur  supposed  the  pain  of  the  wound  to 
be  caused  by  a poison  which  they  eject  for  the 
purpose  of  thinning  the  blood  and  rendering  it 
easier  to  suck.  This  suggestion  of  Reaumur’s 
can  not  be  correct.  It  would  require  an  appa- 
ratus for  a descending  fluid,  as  well  as  for  an 
ascending  one,  which  evidently  does  not  exist. 
So,  after  the  first  application  of  the  instrument, 
there  can  be  no  more  until  the  repast  is  finished, 
and  the  instrument  returned  to  its  original  po- 
sition. It  is  evident  that  this  is  simply  a fluid 
kept  in  the  sheath  to  preserve  all  its  compli- 
cated parts  in  order  and  ready  for  action.  It 
is  not  poisonous  to  all  persons  alike.  On 
some  people — myself  for  instance — a thousand 
stings  would  not  make  a red  spot  the  size  of  a 
mustard  seed ; while  my  neighbor  over  the 
way  has  to  keep  her  room,  because  she  is  so 
disfigured  from  a visit  to  a friend  “ where  they 
do  congregate.” 

But  what  are  a dozen  stings  to  the  murmur- 
ing whine  of  the  insect?  If  she  would  only 
fill  herself  and  go  quietly,  it  might  be  bearable. 
But  to  weary  one,  first  here,  then  there,  coming 
closer,  then  receding,  going  right  into  your  ear 
like  the  blast  of  a trumpet,  disappearing  only 
to  renew  the  attack  more  from  some  unexpected 
quarter!  Verily,  Madame  Maringouin,  your 
trumpet  has  blown  on  many  a brain  with  the 
strength  of  the  trumpets  against  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  in  certain  states  of  the  nervous  system, 
when  a thousand  stings  would  have  been  un- 
heeded. 

It  is  a disputed  point  how  this  noise  is  made. 
Aristophanes  makes  Chaerophon  banteringly 
ask  Socrates,  “whether  gnats  buzz  with  the 
mouth  or  the  tail  ?”  Many  hundred  years  ago 
as  this  question  was  asked,  it  is  still  with  many 
persons  open  for  discussion.  Kirby  says,  “ The 
friction  of  the  base  of  the  wings  against  the 
chest  (thorax)  seems  to  be  the  sole  cause  of  the 
alarming  buzz  of  the  gnat.”  He  continues : “ I 
have  observed  that  early  in  the  spring,  before 
their  thirst  for  blood  seizes  them,  gnats  when 
flying  emit  no  sounds.”  These  two  paragraphs 
look  oddly  in  juxtaposition.  Does  not  a gnat 
fly  in  the  same  manner  in  the  fall  as  in  the 
spring  ? If  the  noise  proceeded  from  the  fric- 
tion of  the  wings  on  the  cheBt,  it  must  be  always 
made  when  the  insect  is  in  the  act  of  flying ; 
but  every  observer  knows  that  there  are  only 
particular  portions  of  time  during  the  summer 
season  when  musquitocs  hum.  It  would  con- 
sume too  much  space  to  repeat  the  suggestions 
of  numerous  authors.  Some,  that  it  proceeds 
from  the  winglets ; others,  that  it  comes  from 
the  poisers ; others  again,  that  it  is  the  beating 
of  the  air  with  the  wings,  and  so  on.  There 
seems  no  agreement  on  the  subject.  Why 
should  I not  have  my  say  as  well  as  another  ? 
I consider  that  I deserve  it  for  the  patience 
given  to  the  instigation  for  years.  So  I pro- 


nounce my  conviction,  from  experiment,  that 
the  humming  proceeds  from  the  proboscis.  I 
have  just  called  your  notice  to  its  very  numer- 
ous  parts.  When  the  thirst  for  blood  comes 
upon  the  insect,  this  tube,  and  all  its  other 
tubes  and  air-holes,  are  kept  open  for  instant 
action.  The  motion  of  the  wings  forces  the  air 
through  them,  causing  the  vibratory  humming 
noise  we  hear ; and  very  probably  the  insect 
keeps  them  all  in  play  herself  so  as  to  have 
them  open  and  ready  for  use.  We  have  all  list- 
ened often  to  the  loud  noise  of  the  wind  sound- 
ing through  a keyhole  or  a crack.  Why  may  it 
not  have  the  same  power  when  passing  through 
I such  a number  of  small  tubes,  subject  to  the  con- 
trol and  movement  of  one  instinct  ? Make  the 
experiment  yourself.  Hold  the  insect  by  the 
legs,  and  cut  the  proboscis  off  in  small  pieces. 
As  you  reduce  it  in  length,  you  reduce  the 
sound ; and  when  cut  close  all  sounds  cease. 
The  insect  may  be  held  before  you  by  the  legs 
and  vibrate  its  wings  for  a minute  at  a time ; 
but  you  will  have  no  more  music.  Therefore 
to  tweak  Madame’s  proboscis  is  the  only  way  she 
can  be  silenced. 

Some  genera  of  the  Culicid®  make  their  ap- 
pearance  very  early.  I have  seen  the  Culex 
Americanus , in  sheltered  spots,  when  the  sun 
was  shining  warm  and  bright  on  the  Connecti- 
cut hills,  as  early  as  the  20th  of  April,  and  as 
late  as  the  10th  of  November.  But  more  deli- 
cate species  do  not  appear  until  the  summer. 
The  worst  siege  I ever  experienced,  beyond  any 
Southern  swamp  attack,  was  in  New  York,  at 
the  corner  of  Greenwich  Street,  facing  the  Bat- 
tery, on  the  15th  of  January.  The  snow  lay 
more  than  five  feet  deep  on  the  Battery.  The 
room  had  had  no  fire  in  it  during  the  season. 
It  was  far  out  of  the  way,  but  commanded  a view 
of  the  Bay,  the  wild,  tempestuous  river,  and  the 
grand  wintry  landscape.  No  room  would  do  but 
this.  So  the  kind  landlord  indulged  me,  hail 
a glorious  fire  made,  and  rendered  me  comfort- 
able. As  soon  as  the  room  was  wanned  the 
invasion  commenced.  Where  the  insects  came 
from  was  beyond  all  conjecture ; but  they 
swarmed.  No  quarter  was  given.  Like  Nor- 
way wolves  they  settled  upon  me.  I was  forced 
to  show  the  white  feather,  and  beat  a retreat 
after  two  hours’  battle,  leaving  the  field  to  the 
enemy.  I brought  away  three  prisoners,  and 
found  them,  when  put  under  the  microscope,  to 
be  the  undefatigable  ubiquitous  Culex  Ameri- 
canus. So  you  perceive  they  survive  very  severe 
cold  weather  in  the  adnlt  state,  and  do  not  lose 
their  appetite. 

From  the  time  the  egg  is  deposited  generally 
averages  five  to  ten  days.  When  the  larva* 
come  out  they  feed  upon  the  invisible  animal- 
cuke  in  the  water.  In  ton  or  fifteen  days  they 
go  into  the  pupa  state.  In  five  or  ten  days  more 
they  come  out  the  perfect  insect.  Three  weeks 
is  about  the  time  allowed  from  the  egg  state  to 
the  imago ; so  that  there  are  many  broods  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

I am  constantly  asked,  verbally  and  by  letter. 
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where,  when,  and  how,  I obtain  my  specimens 
for  examination ; and  will  answer  the  question 
here.  To  obtain  specimens  I carry  my  box, 
rial,  and  glass  wherever  I move,  whether  for  a 
long  walk  or  from  room  to  room.  Your  objects 
fly  against  you ; they  come  to  you  when  yon 
least  expect  them.  You  will  And  specimens  of 
this  particular  insect  in  the  meadows,  by  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  in  rain-water,  in  little 
brooks,  on  flowers,  on  blades  of  grass,  on  fruit, 
in  cisterns.  Two  fine  specimens  I caught  a 
week  ago ; one  sipping  from  my  tumbler ; the 
other,  attracted  no  doubt  by  the  gaslight,  regal- 
ing himself  on  sugar  at  the  supper-table.  The 
choice  places — where  you  are  certain  of  obtain- 
ing many  varieties — are  in  rail-cars,  and  on  board 
of  the  River  and  Sound  steamers.  Some  spe- 
cies I have  never  found  any  where  else.  Driven 
by  the  winds  across  the  waters  from  numerous 
localities,  as  the  boats  pass  or  stop  to  land  pas- 
sengers, they  take  refuge  on  board.  Nay,  you 
need  only  fill  a tumbler  with  rain-water,  and 
place  it  in  a warm  nook  on  your  window-sill, 
when  it  will  presently  be  used  by  some  straggler 
as  a receptacle  for  her  eggs.  Watch  well ; you 
will  soon  see  the  larvae,  then  the  pupa.  Now 
comes  a most  interesting  sight.  The  insect 
rises  from  the  pupa  case.  You  may  officiate 
three  hours  at  the*  birth,  if  you  like,  as  I did  a 
few  days  ago.  Launch  the  cunning  thing  into 
the  new  world  of  air  and  light,  and  for  your 
trouble  and  anxiety  have  the  tiny  trumpet 
blown  in  your  ear  all  night,  besides  a sly  deple- 
tion of  a vein  every  now  and  then. 

While  making  an  illustration  for  this'  paper 
a little  dot  fell  upon  the  sheet  before  me.  Be- 
hold the  most  beautiful  and  fairy-like  of  creat- 
ures I It  is  nearly  a line  in  length ; its  wings 
are  of  the  brightest  amber ; its  legs  and  thorax 
a shade  darker ; its  body  a pale  apple  green ; 
its  eyes  os  black  and  shining  as  beads  ; its  pro- 
boscis straight,  polished,  and  black  as  ebony. 
My  finest  pencil,  with  the  slightest  touch,  was 
too  harsh  to  convey  the  delicate  soft  pencilings 
of  this  insect.  I placed  it  on  my  hand  and 
covered  it  with  a glass.  I was  not  sensible  of  j 
the  proboscis  being  inserted;  but  the  green 
body  soon  changed  to  a darker  hue,  and  I per- 
ceived that  she  had  partaken  of  my  life-blood. 

It  is  a study  requiring  years,  patience,  perse- 
verance, unremitting  observation,  and  watchful- 
ness; but,  with  your  glass  in  your  hand,  you 
will  see  wonders  which  will  amaze  and  startle 
you ; mysteries  which  will  soothe  a weary  heart, 
console  and  cheer  the  broken  spirit.  The  closer 
you  cling  to  kind  Nature’s  bosom,  the  warmer 
and  more  genial  will  be  her  welcome.  You 
may  learn  from  her,  in  time,  some  of  her  se- 
crets, her  mysteries,  and  her  marvelous  doings. 
With  these  she  will  touch  in  your  heart  that 
electric  chord  leading 

“ From  Nature  up  to  Nature’*  God;” 
and  you  will  learn,  which  is  of  more  importance 
still,  how  to  adore  and  praise  the  Mak6r  through 
His  works. 

The  question  is  constantly  asked,  “Of  what 


use  are  these  troublesome  musquitoes  ?”  Many 
uses  might  be  assigned ; but  we  will  be  satisfied 
with  one  or  two.  They  are  the  food  of  the 
large  family  of  the  Libellud®  or  dragon-fly. 
On  the  rivers  of  the  South,  particularly  the 
Altamaha  and  Ogeechee  in  Georgia,  the  Cooper 
and  the  Santee  in  South  Carolina,  you  will  find 
the  dragon-fly  in  thousands,  and  of  varieties 
many  of  which  have  never  yet  been  mentioned 
by  naturalists.  These  subsist  almost  entirely 
upon  this  insect.  When  their  season  is  over, 
they,  in  their  turn,  fall  dead  on  the  waters  and 
float  gently  down  to  the  ocean,  feeding  the  va- 
rieties of  those  delicious  fish  over  which  epicures 
gloat,  after  having  spent  a winter  and  spring  at 
the  South.  Then,  again,  there  are  numbers 
of  night  birds  whose  principal  food  consists  of 
this  insect.  The  whip-poor-will  lives  chiefly 
upon  them. 

How  beautiful  and  harmonious  is  this  grand 
chain,  linking  together  every  living  thing,  so 
that  each  falls  to  the  6hare  of  the  other,  as 
spring  falls  into  the  lap  of  maturer  summer ! 
And  how  overwhelming  is  the  thought  that  He 
who  pointed  the  needles  of  the  insect’s  sting, 
made  with  the  same  ease  that  magnificent  and 
eternal  mystery — the  brain  of  man;  and  that 
with  the  slightest  breath  of  His  power  all  could 
be  made  to  pass  away,  from  the  buzzing  insect 
to  the  worlds  that  gem  the  heavens,  leaving 
space  as  blank  as  if  they  never  had  existed! 
When  the  music  of  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel 
ceased,  the  refrain  of  his  song  was  the  same  as 
when  he  commenced,  and  thus  must  it  be  with 
every  student  of  Nature,  no  matter  how  cursorily 
these  marvelous  works  are  beheld.  The  eye 
of  faith  contemplates  the  Maker’s  touch,  and 
the  heart  must  echo  the  strain  of  the  Psalmist : 
“Let  every  thing  that  hath  breath  praise  the 
Lord.” 
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Floras  23.— eyb  of  tub  day  culex. 

A.  The  Eye.  B.  Eyelid.  D.  Antrim®. 

AN  AFFAIR  OF  HONOR. 

4t  Honor  i*  the  subject  of  my  «ery.*' 

FOR  five-and-forty  years  I have  borne  the 
name  of  Peter  Smith.  Though  you  have 
never  heard  of  me  I flatter  myself  that  my 
family  name  will  be  familiar  to  you.  I am 
quiet  in  my  habits,  and,  I believe,  not  disposed 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  other  men ; yet 
even  this  did  not  avail  to  save  me  some  ten 
years  since  from  becoming  involved  in  an  affair 
of  honor.  Let  me  tell  you  how  it  happened. 

At  the  time  of  which  I speak  I was  an  inmate 
of  Mrs.  Jones’s  family.  I use  the  word  inmate 
advisedly,  since  it  was  well  fcnown  that  Mrs. 
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Jones  never  took  boarders.  In  fact  she  express- 
ly gave  me  to  understand  that  her  only  induce- 
ment in  taking  me  was  the  pleasure  she  ex- 
pected to  derive  from  my  society — that  she  was 
far  above  mercenary  considerations.  Of  course 
I felt  flattered  by  the  compliment  thus  insinuat- 
ed, though  I confess  I was  somewhat  surprised, 
since  all  mercenary  considerations  were  dis- 
claimed, to  be  charged  a higher  rate  for  board 
than  I had  ever  before  paid.  Still  I did  not 
demur,  feeling  certain  that  I had  at  length  found 
a home. 

Let  me  describe  Mrs.  Jones,  my  hostess. 
Physically  speaking,  I should  say  that  she  came 
of  a great  family,  her  proportions  being  most 
aristocratic.  In  her  demeanor  toward  me  she 
was  always  very  gracious  and  condescending, 
for  which  I felt  properly  grateful.  She  always 
came  to  the  table  arrayed  in  a stiff  satin,  the 
very  rustle  of  which  betrayed  her  consequence, 
and  impressed  me  with  a sense  of  my  compara- 
tive insignificance. 

Mrs.  Jones  had  a daughter,  by  name  Sophro- 
nia.  In  external  appearance  she  was  quite  un- 
like her  parent,  being  exceedingly  tall  and 
slender,  while  the  latter  was  short  and  dumpy. 
In  a copy  of  verses  which  she  was  kind  enough 
to  show  me  some  enthusiastic  young  man  had 
the  temerity  to  call  her  a sylph.  I do  not  know 
much  about  sylphs,  never  having  seen  one  to 
my  knowledge ; but  I question  very  much  wheth- 
er sylphs  have  red  hair  or  noses  with  an  upward 
tendency.  I have  my  doubts  also  as  to  whether 
sylphs  squint.  Still  I am  far  from  denying  that 
Miss  Sophronia  Jones  was  a sylph,  since  that  be- 
lief evidently  afforded  her  satisfaction. 

Mrs.  Jones’s  table  was  admirably  adapted  for 
a valetudinarian . There  he  would  find  no  dishes 
of  unwholesome  richness — nothing,  indeed,  that 
was  calculated  to  induce  excess  in  eating.  If, 
as  6ome  physicians  have  declared,  health  is  best 
preserved  by  always  rising  from  the  table  with 
an  appetite,  I was  never  in  a fairer  way  to  secure 
its  blessings  than  when  enjoying  the  genteel  in- 
sufficiency of  Mrs.  Jones’s  hospitality. 

About  a month  after  my  arrival,  conversation 
turned,  at  the  dinner-table,  upon  a concert  which 
was  to  be  given  the  same  evening  by  Signora 
Falfalini.  I have  a poor  memory  for  Italian 
names,  but  that  is  the  name  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

“I  wish  I could  go,  ma,”  said  the  fair  So- 
phronia. 

“ So  you  could,  my  dear,”  replied  Mrs.  Jones, 
“ if  you  had  a gentleman  protector.” 

Thereupon  she  began  to  declaim  against  the 
customs  of  society  which  preclude  a lady’s  at- 
tending a place  of  amusement  without  a gentle- 
man, lamenting  that  Sophronia  had,  on  this  ac- 
count, been  more  than  once  debarred  from  grat- 
ifying her  exquisite  taste  in  music. 

Of  course  I could  not,  in  politeness,  refrain 
from  offering  my  escort,  although  I should 
thereby  be  prevented  from  attending  the  week- 
ly meeting  of  the  club  of  which  I am  a mem- 
ber. 


Sophronia,  in  great  confusion,  said  she  could 
not  think  of  troubling  me. 

I began  to  hope  that  she  would  not ; but  her 
mother  quietly  silenced  her  scruples  by  saying 
that  she  was  a silly  girl  (thirty-five  if  she’s  a 
day),  and  that  she  must  not  think  of  refusing. 

Sophronia  made  no  further  objections,  and  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  paying  a high  price  for  a 
couple  of  tickets. 

Nature  not  having  bestowed  on  me  a musical 
ear,  I could  enter  but  indifferently  into  the  rap- 
tures of  my  companion,  who  pronounced  Signora 
Falfalini’s  singing  divine,  although  she  consid- 
ered her  quite  devoid  of  personal  attractions. 
The  Signora  being  built  after  the  same  model 
as  Sophronia,  I quite  agreed  with  her  in  this 
last  bit  of  criticism. 

“Do  you  know,”  simpered  my  companion, 
confidingly,  “I  have  myself  thought  at  times 
that  I was  designed  by  Nature  for  a prima  don- 
na or  an  opera  singer  like  Signora  Falfalini?” 

“ Then  why  did  you  not  become  one  ?”  I in- 
quired. 

“Because  ma  had  such  an  objection  to  any 
thing  of  a public  character.  She  felt  that  I 
should  be  demeaned  by  so  doing,  and  advised 
me  to  content  myself  with  contributing  to  the 
gratification  of  my  friends  at  home.  You  have 
never  heard  me  sing,  I think?” 

I had  at  times  heard  a shrill  voice  in  a very 
high  key,  as  I sat  in  my  room,  which  had  struck 
me  as  far  from  agreeable.  I thought  it  best, 
however,  without  mentioning  this,  to  utter  a 
simple  negative. 

“You  must  not  expect  much,”  continued 
Sophronia,  “ my  voice  is  wild  and  uncultivated. 
Ma  is  always  telling  me  that  I ought  to  devote 
more  attention  to  it ; but  I can  never  sing  ex- 
cept when  the  inspiration  seizes  me.  If  you 
will  come  in  to-morrow  evening  I will  sing  for 
you  if  you  would  like.” 

I expressed  my  thanks  for  this  disinterested 
kindness,  and,  as  the  concert  was  now  finished, 
proceeded  to  escort  the  lady  home. 

As  we  were  making  our  way  through  the 
crowd,  it  chanced  that  some  one,  accidentally 
or  otherwise,  jostled  my  companion. 

She  immediately  seized  my  arm  convulsively 
and  informed  me  that  she  had  been  insulted. 

“Who  did  it?”  stammered  I,  for  I confess 
my  courage  is  not  of  the  highest  order. 

In  reply  Sophronia  pointed  out  a tall  gentle- 
man with  a very  fierce  mustache,  who  was  stand* 
ing  at  a little  distance. 

Mentally  deciding  that  it  might  not  be  pru- 
dent to  have  an  altercation  with  such  a person, 
I hastened  to  assure  my  companion  that  it  must 
have  been  an  accident 

“ No,  ” said  she,  very  decidedly.  “ It  was  not 
an  accident.  It  was  intentional.  I wish  you 
to  demaud  an  apology  in  my  name.” 

“ Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better,”  said  I, 
in  great  embarrassment,  “ to  treat  him  with  si- 
lent contempt  ?” 

Sophronia  was  by  no  means  of  this  opinion. 

Accordingly  I approached  the  gentleman,  who 
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appeared  still  more  formidable  on  a nearer  view, 
and  asked — in  what  was  intended  to  be  a reso- 
lute tone  — “what  he  meant  by  insulting  the 
lady  under  my  charge.” 

44  Sir-r-r,”  he  ejaculated,  wheeling  sharply 
around. 

I repeated  my  request  in  a fainter  tone,  and 
suggested  that  I trusted  it  was  accidental  on  his 


part. 

Stroking  his  mustache  very  fiercely  he  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  no  explanations  to  make 
— that  if  I wished  to  hear  from  him  at  any  time 
I should  have  an  opportunity,  and  forthwith 
presented  me  his  card. 

Without  stopping  to  look  at  it  I slunk  away 
in  the  crowd  and  soon  reached  home. 

My  companion  intimated  that  she  supposed 
I should  seek  satisfaction  in  the  usual  way. 

I said  something  indistinctly — I am  not  sure 
exactly  what — and  very  thankfully  took  leave  of 
the  fair  Sophronia  in  the  entry. 

Reaching  my  chamber,  I examined  the  card 
which  had  been  placed  in  my  hand,  and  found 
inscribed  thereon  the  name  of  Captain  Achilles 
Brown,  Astor  House.  Very  probably  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  same  qualities  which  char- 
acterized his  great  namesake,  and  it  made  me 
shiver  even  to  think  of  a conflict  with  him. 
Resolving  that  I would  at  least  take  every  pos- 
sible means  to  avoid  it,  I went  to  bed  and  sank 
into  a slumber  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams,  in 
which  I fancied  myself  shot  through  the  heart 
by  that  terrible  Achilles  Brown. 

Early  next  morning,  while  in  the  momentary 
expectation  of  hearing  the  breakfast-bell,  I was 
startled  by  a knock  at  the  door.  Immediately 
afterward  entered  a tall  man,  44  bearded  like  a 
pard.”  He  introduced  himself  to  me  as  a cous- 
in of  Sophronia,  and  intimated  that,  having 
heard  of  my  difficulty  of  the  previous  evening, 
he  had  come  to  offer  his  services  as  my  second. 

Thanking  him  for  his  kindness,  I said  that  I 
had  not,  as  yet,  decided  to  call  out  the  gentle- 
man in  question. 

44 Not  yet  decided!”  repeated  my  visitor, 
springing  to  his  feet,  cansing  me  thereby  to  re- 
cede two  paces,  in  some  personal  apprehension ; 
“not  yet  decided!  But  perhaps  I do  not  un- 
derstand you.” 

I intimated,  rather  uncomfortably,  that  I had 
conscientious  scruples  against  the  practice  of  the 
duello. 

44  Conscientious  fiddlesticks !”  interrupted  my 
visitor.  44  Sir,  you  must  fight.  There  is  no  al- 
ternative. A lady  has  been  insulted  while  un- 
der your  protection.  That  lady  is  my  cousin. 
Unless  you  take  notice  of  it,  / must.” 

44 1 shall  be  very  glad  to  have  you,”  said  I, 
eagerly,  thinking  to  shift  the  duel  upon  him. 

44  You  misunderstand  me,”  said  he,  gravely. 
44  Unless  you  challenge  Captain  Brown,  I shall 
understand  it  as  a personal  disrespect  to  my 
cousin,  and  shall  challenge  you.  Choose  which 
of  us  you  will  fight.” 

This  was  said  so  resolutely  that  I succumbed 
at  once.  I reflected  that,  while  there  was  equal 
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danger  to  be  incurred  in  a duel  with  my  visitor, 
there  would  be  less  credit. 

44  Shall  I write  the  missive?”  inquired  my 
companion,  who  called  himself  Lieutenant  Eu- 
stace. 

44  Yes,”  said  I,  faintly. 

He  sat  down  at  my  desk,  and  in  a few  min- 
utes produced  the  following : 

“ Sis,— You  grossly  insulted  a young  lady,  while  un- 
der my  protection,  last  evening.  As  a man  of  honor,  I 
call  upon  you  either  for  an  ample  apology,  or  for  the 
usual  satisfaction  accorded  in  such  cases.  I send  this  by 
Lieutenant  Eustace,  who  is  authorized  to  act  as  my 
friend.  Yours,  etc.,  Pxteb  Smith. 

4‘  CAFTAIir  ACZULLZS  BBOW2T." 

Having  signed  this,  with  some  misgivings,  I 
inquired  as  to  the  character  of  this  Captain 
Brown. 

44 1 don’t  know  much  about  him,”  said  my 
friend;  “but  I presume  he  is  a regular  fire- 
eater.” 

This  was  satisfactory — very. 

44  Suppose,”  said  I,  in  a tremulous  voice, 44  you 
erase  the  word  4 ample’  before  4 apology.’  I shall 
consider  any  apology  sufficient.” 

44  But  I shall  not,”  was  the  Lieutenant’s  em- 
phatic reply. 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  He  departed 
with  his  missive ; and  I was  left  in  no  very  en- 
viable frame  of  mind. 

Two  hoars  after,  the  Lieaten&nt  returned  in 
high  spirits. 

44  Has  he  apologized  ?”  I inquired,  eagerly. 

44  Not  a bit  of  it,”  was  the  reply.  44  He  vows 
that  he  will  shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood 
first.” 

44  What  a sanguinary  monster  he  must  be  !” 
was  my  internal  reflection. 

4 4 The  meeting  is  appointed  for  to-morrow 
morning,  an  hoar  before  sunrise,”  resumed  the 
Lieutenant.  44  It  is  to  take  place  at  Hoboken : 
weapons,  pistols ; distance,  fifteen  paces.” 

44  Isn’t  that  rather  near?”  I ventured  to  re- 
mark. 

44  Near?  Of  course,  you  want  it  near.  You 
will  be  more  likely  to  hit  your  man.” 

44  And  he  will  be  more  likely  to  hit  me,”  I re- 
joined. 

44  Of  course,”  was  the  careless  reply.  44  You 
must  take  your  chance  of  that.” 

I could  not  help  wondering  whether  he  would 
be  so  cool  about  it  if  he  were  the  principal,  and 
I the  second.  In  fact,  I have  always  observed 
that  seconds  are  much  more  scrupulous  about 
the  honor  of  their  principals  than  they  are  dis- 
posed to  be  about  their  own.  I suppose  it  is 
human  nature.  I think  it  altogether  likely  that 
I should  make  a very  fierce  second. 

44 1 suppose  you  are  used  to  pistols  ?”  remark- 
ed my  friend. 

Used  to  pistols ! I remembered  once  having 
fired  one  as  a boy  to  the  imminent  danger  of 
my  little  sister’s  life.  Since  then  I had  not  had 
one  in  my  hands. 

As  I strolled  ont  into  the  streets  in  an  un- 
happy  framo  of  mind,  a newsboy  thrust  into 
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my  hand  a daily  paper  which  I mechanically 
bought.  Glancing  over  the  columns  I observed 
that  a boat  was  advertised  as  about  to  start  that 
day  for  Havana.  The  hour  of  departure  was  four 
in  the  afternoon.  A sudden  thought  struck 
me.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  to  embark  for 
Cuba  than  remain  behind  to  be  shot — a result 
which  the  state  of  my  nerves  and  my  .want  of 
practice  with  the  pistol  rendered  altogether  prob- 
able. 

With  new-born  alacrity  I immediately  re- 
paired to  the  boat  and  demanded  to  see  the 
agent.  He  informed  me  that  the  boat  would 
positively  start  at  the  hour  indicated. 

I asked  to  sec  the  list  of  passengers. 

Running  my  eyes  casually  down  the  list  my 
heart  beat  quickly  as  they  fell  upon  the  last 
name.  Could  it  be  possible  that  my  dreaded 
opponent  Captain  Achilles  Brown  had  secured 
passage ! What  could  be  his  motive  ? 

“ When  did  this  gentleman  book  his  name  as 
a passenger  ?”  I inquired. 

“Not  half  an  hour  since.” 

“Did  he  understand  that  the  boat  started  to- 
day?” 

“ Yes ; he  made  particular  inquiries  on  that 
point.” 

‘ ‘ Will  you  describe  him  to  me  ? Is  he  tall  ?” 

“Yes,  quite  so.” 

“And  has  a black  mustache?” 

“Yes.” 

“A  dark  complexion,  and  wears  a large 
cloak?” 

“Precisely.  You  know  him,  then ?” 

“Very  slightly,”  said  I,  carelessly.  “By- 
the-way,  I don’t  think  I shall  be  able  to  get 
away  for  a week.  I won’t  engage  to-day.” 

“We  would  give  you  good  accommodations.” 

“No  doubt  of  that.  On  the  whole,  you 
needn’t  mention  to  Captain  Brown  that  any  body 
inquired  for  him.” 

My  heart  bounded  with  exultation  as  with 
some  difficulty  I realized  that  my  opponent, 
whom  I had  dreaded  so  much,  was  about  to 
leave  the  country  from  fear  of  encountering  me. 

What  a joke  that  was ! I laughed  all  the 
way  home,  though  I endeavored  to  preserve  my 
gravity.  On  the  way  I purchased  a brace  of 
pistols,  which  I ostentatiously  displayed  on 
reaching  my  boarding-place. 

“ To  think  yop  should  risk  your  life  for  me,” 
simpered  the  fair  Sophronia. 

“ Miss  Sophronia,”  said  I,  with  suitable  fierce- 
ness, “ no  one  shall  with  impunity  insult  a lady 
while  under  my  protection.” 

During  a portion  of  the  afternoon  I practiced 
shooting  at  a mark,  and  was  never  more  lively 
than  at  the  tea-table.  Lieutenant  Eustace,  who 
was  present,  seemed  considerably  surprised  at 
the  change  in  my  demeanor,  and  was  evidently 
puzzled  to  account  for  it. 

After  tea  I invited  the  company  to  witness 
my  will,  which  I had  drawn  up  for  the  sake  of 
producing  an  impression.  It  proved  quite  a 
master-stroke.  I noticed  that  Lieutenant  Eu- 
stace treated  me  with  increasing  respect,  while 


Sophronia  repeated  several  times  under  her 
breath,  but  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear,  “Brave 
man!” 

All  this  I enjoyed,  and  took  the  opportunity 
to  discourse  severely  upon  the  sacredness  of 
honor,  in  defense  of  which  I asserted  that  any 
man  ought  to  be  willing  to  lay  down  his  life. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I had  had  the 
pleasure  of  witnessing  the  sailing  of  the  Ariel, 
with  Captain  Brown  on  board.  Whether  this 
circumstance  had  any  thing  to  do  with  inspiring 
in  me  these  elevated  sentiments,  I leave  the 
reader  to  judge. 

The  next  morning  at  an  early  hour  I proceed- 
ed to  the  field  with  my  second. 

Captain  Achilles  Brown  was  nowhere  to  he 
seen  ! 

I professed  a great  deal  of  disappointment, 
and  insisted  on  waiting  three  hours  to  allow 
him  ample  time  to  appear.  Of  course  it  was  in 
vain.  All,  however,  testified  to  the  remarkable 
courage  which  I displayed  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  tendered  their  congratulations. 
The  'affair  even  found  its  way  into  the  papers, 
and  I found  myself  all  at  once  elevated  into  a 
hero.  I could  not  walk  Broadway  without  be- 
ing furtively  pointed  out  as  the  celebrated  duel- 
ist. Among  the  ladies,  particularly,  I became 
an  object  of  great  attention — a circumstance 
that  may  well  excite  surprise  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  my  only  claims  to  their  regard  lay 
in  my  having  been  implicated  in  an  affair  which 
the  moral  sense  of  the  community  professes  to 
condemn. 

Soon  afterward  I left  my  boarding-place  to  the 
great  regret  of  the  fair  Sophronia.  I afterward 
learned  that,  had  I shown  the  white  feather,  it 
was  arranged  that  Lieutenant  Eustace  should 
force  me  into  a marriage  with  his  cousin  on  pain 
of  a duel  with  himself.  The  extraordinary 
show  of  courage  which  I exhibited  imposed  upon 
him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  did  not  think  it 
advisable  to  offer  the  alternative,  lest  I should 
accept  the  duel. 

I have  heard  nothing  of  Captain  Achilles 
Brown  since  the  memorable  day  on  which  he 
did  me  the  sendee  to  sail  for  Cuba.  Had  he 
possessed  a little  more  courage,  I shudder  to 
think  what  might  have  been  the  result. 

THE  LOAN  OF  A LYRE. 

I. 

“ A PRETTY  piece  of  business,  Mrs.  Barco- 

-IjL  role  — a very  pretty  piece  of  business, 
upon  my  soul — and  I a husband  and  father  of 
a family  1” 

“ What  are  you  talking  about,  my  dear?” 

“If  you  want  to  know,  please  to  fix  your  na- 
ked eye  upon  this  little  bijou  of  a communica- 
tion, just  received  per  this  morning’s  post.” 

Mrs.  Barcarole  stopped  washing  the  breakfast 
silver,  dried  her  fingers,  and  taking  the  letter 
from  my  hand,  read  aloud ; 

“ Meliboeus  Barcarole , Esq. 

“Immortal  Bard, — Pardon  the  urilaureled  incense- 
burner  before  yonr  lyric  altar  of  undying  fame,  who  thus 
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Informally,  and  (but  for  her  uncontrollable  enthusiasm) 
-inexcusably  addresses  you.  Though  the  liberty  I take 
has,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in  that  circle  where  frigid  cer- 
emony wields  her  glacial  sceptre,  in  your  habitual  benig- 
nity remember,  I pray  you,  that  you  sit  on  that  celestial 
pinnacle  of  fame  where  you  are  less  your  oum  than  all 
mankind's;  and  even  a humble  heart  like  my  own,  whoso 
slender  strings  have  been  thrilled  by  your  songful  breath, 
may  claim  a part  in  you. 

44 1 need  not  say  that,  with  outselling  eyes  and  palpi- 
tating bosom,  I have  read  every  line  which  your  iron- 
droits  pen  has  contributed  to  the  age’s  symphony.  Still 
more,  oh  divinest  of  living  bards ! I know  each  word  of 
rapture  by  heart — and  sleep  with  Ticknor’s  blue  and  gold 
edition  of  yon  pressed  close  to  that  heart,  nightly.  In  the 
name  of  all  Time \ let  me  thank  you,  Sir,  for  those  pulses 
of  ecstasy  with  which  you  have  stirred  its  eternally  re- 
sounding corridors. 

“ With  what  speechless  sympathy  do  I enter  into  your 
sorrows  l As  I write,  my  tears  stain  this  sheet,  confess- 
ing my  maiden  weakness;  for  I have  just  come  from  the 
perusal  of  that  bottomless  utterance  of  lonely  grief  and 
passion  recorded  at  page  310  of  the  second  volume  of 
your  ‘Antiphonal  Anti  atrophica.’  Need  I say  that  I 
mean  4 The  Wail  of  the  World-weary  Wanderer?"  It  is 
no  vain  compliment  when  I say  that  Homer \ Dante , and 
Tapper  will  not  survive  one  verse  of  the  many  which 
bathed  me  in  tears.  *Tis  this: 

44  * Headlong  out  of  heavenly  blisses 
Hurled  to  fathomless  abysses. 

Dream  I still  of  feeling  kisses 
Kissing  me  forever  more ; 

Like  the  moonbeam’s  sparry  shiver, 

Quenched  upon  a midnight  river. 

Slides  away  the  airy  giver. 

And  in  the  darkness  horrid 
I dash  my  burning  forehead 
On  the  adamantine  floor.1 


be — so  long,  I added,  with  a glance  of  amorous 
sweetness,  as  I possessed  a niche  in  the  heart  of 
such  a charming  woman  already. 

Which  mollified  Mrs.  Barcarole  considerably. 

44  What  sort  of  a creature  do  you  think  she 
is,  this  scandalous  person  ?”  asked  my  wife. 

44 1 suppose  her  to  be,”  I answered,  44  a tall, 
thin,  yet  sympathetic  young  woman,  whose  ten- 
drils were,  some  forty  years  ago,  more  or  less, 
torn  from  a robust  male  support,  with  a tend- 
ency to  spectacles,  short  sleeves,  low  neck,  and 
singing  4 Go,  forget  me !’  to  a pleuritic  piano.  I 
fancy,  also,  that  she  is  fond  of  Poe,  Shelley, 
and — I would  not  be  so  vain  before  any  body 
but  you — Barcarole.  Add  to  this  description, 
an  appetite  for  young  clergymen  who  need  sis- 
terly sympathy  and  slippers,  and  I guess  you 
have  her.” 

44  She  must  be  very  ugly,  too,”  said  my  wife. 

44  Eminently  so,  of  course,”  I assented. 

44  And  she  may  stay  a fortnight.” 

44  Oh,  six  months,  at  the  least ; there  will  he 
no  getting  rid  of  her.  It  always  was  agony  for 
women  to  tear  themselves  away  from  me.” 

44  Impudence ! Something  prompt  must  be 
i done,  then.” 

44 1 agree  with  you,  my  love.  I will  try  to 
I settle  on  the  exact  thing,  and  let  you  know  by 
dinner-time.  Till  then  I must  weed  my  straw- 
berries. By-hy,  dear.” 

II. 

I was  the  poet  Barcarole — laying  claim,  I 
fancy,  to  something  like  a transatlantic  reputa- 
tion, having  been  reviewed  in  the  Athenaeum  as 
the  author  of 44  Another  mass  of  American  stuff.” 
Daily  was  I solicited  for  my  autograph.  I ara 
extravagant  enough  to  believe  that  I could  have 
made  a good  thing  out  of  my  hair,  if  I had  cut 
it  up,  like  the  submarine  cable,  into  lengths  to 
suit  purchasers,  and  advertised  it  to  my  admir- 
ing public. 

It  is  pleasant  to  bo  famous.  I like  to  have 
men  poke  one  another  in  the  ribs,  when  they 
see  me  on  a railroad  car,  and  say,  44  There  he 
is — that’s  Barcarole  /”  I am  fond  of  being  call- 
ed on  to  write  sonnets  for  great  occasions.  I 
love  to  see  pretty  girls  absorbed  in  my  last  edi- 
tion, at  watering-places  and  on  steamboats. 

But  in  some  respects  I sit  on  44  a painful 
peak.”  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  the 
world  is  interested  in  the  set  of  one’s  night-cap, 
or  would  listen  breathlessly  to  a lecture  on  your 
peculiar  method  of  cutting  up  a water-melon. 
There  is  a possibility  of  conceiving  some  things 
which  a respectable  citizen,  however  famous, 
might  wish  to  keep  private  — to  do,  with  the 
candle  of  publicity  blown  out,  and  society  at 
large  not  looking  through  the  key-hole.  I have 
never  been  able  to  do  that  class  of  things  in  a 
frame  of  any  calmness.  There  is  a jealousy  of 
observation — a nervous  sense  of  being  notewor- 
thy— that  makes  a great  poet  go  to  bed,  rise, 
put  on  his  cravat,  as  if  the  parquet  of  Burton’s 
were  just  the  other  side  of  the  wash-stand. 

Then — probably  because  my  poems  were  so 
wondrously  life-like  and  graphic — it  never  could 
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“ But  I trespass  on  your  time.  I will  only  say  a word 
more.  You  end  that  poem  with  this  aspiration : ‘ Oh  for 
one  fountain-heart,  whereof  my  own  might  drink  I*  I 
believe  it  is  my  mission  to  be  that  heart — to  comfort  your 
wretchedness — to  bind  up  your  wounded  spirit. 

ilAU  I wish  is,  to  gaze  into  your  deep  blue  eyes— to 
walk  the  same  violet  rented  turf— to  breathe  the  same 
air  with  you.  I will,  therefore,  be  with  you  in  that 4 pas- 
toral solitude  beyond  the  rules  of  earth'  (described  so  af- 
fectingly  on  your  17th  page)  on  Monday  next,  by  the  5 
o’clock,  p.m.,  express  from  New  York  (having  to  wait  till 
then  for  roy  new  mantilla  from  Bulpin's).  With  eternal 
ardor,  your  respondent  dual  soul, 

“ Lillis  Tatlob.” 

44  Well,  I declare !”  said  Mrs.  Barcarole,  open- 
ing those  large  brown  eyes  of  hers,  out  of  which 
I had  so  often  drawn  my  inspiration,  until  they 
equaled  in  size  of  aperture  that  other  vessel 
wherein  I dipped  my  quills.  “And  what  do 
you  mean  to  do  about  it  ?” 

“ Rum-tura-tum-tum-tiddy,  rumtumtiddyi- 
do— •” 

44  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  I say,  dear?” 

41  Rum-tum-tiddy — oh,  beg  your  pardon,  love 
—*1  mean  to — well,  that  is — really  I haven’t  the 
least  idea.” 

44  Well,  I must  say,  / should  know  what  to 
do  under  such  circumstances  if  I were  a man. 
I’d  have  a policeman  ready  at  the  cars,  and  have 
her  arrested  for  bigamy,  or  whatever  it  is  that 
they  call  running  away  with  another  lady's  hus- 
band. ” 

I intimated  to  Mrs.  Barcarole  that  bigamy 
might  he  a somewhat  difficult  charge  to  sustain 
against  my  correspondent  on  the  existing  evi- 
dence ; moreover,  that  I was  not  run  away  with 
yet,  and,  in  all  human  probability,  should  not 
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be  understood  by  the  general  reader  how  I was 
not  in  earnest  ill  every  thing  I wrote.  I am  not 
“ A Deserted  Soul yet,  if  I dhoose,  can  not  I 
write  “ The  Battle-cry”  of  that  unfortunate  be- 
ing, without  disagreeably  identifying  myself 
with  him?  No,  I can’t.  Can  I consistently 
weave  into  lyric  symphony  “The  Plea  of  the 
Plaster-cast  Man  ?”  No ; for  if  I do,  the  next 
review  notice  of  my  life  asserts,  upon  abundant 
authority,  that  I “rose  out  of  the  greatest  ob- 
scurity, having  originally  been  a vendor  of  gyp- 
sum praying  Samuels  and  poll-parrots,  whose 
talents  were  first  discovered  under  the  follow- 
ing circumstances,”  etc.  And  there  is  not  a 
dyspeptic  young  person  who  does  not  cherish 
me  as  the  representative  of  sublimely-gifted 
wretchedness,  on  account  of  those  love-lorn 
breathings  which  I,  the  happy  husband  and  fa- 
ther, have  uttered  histrionically  in  my  songs  and 
plays. 

Meliboeus  Barcarole — immortal  bard ! I do 
not  know  whether  to  call  you  an  unfortunate 
dog  or  not,  in  this  fame  which  you  have  won. 
But  certainly,  of  all  inflictions  that  follow  glory, 
sure  never  was  one  severer  than  the  present. 
A woman  for  whose  craze  your  genius  was  re- 
sponsible coming  to  stay  an  indefinite  time  with 
you,  in  an  attitude  of  adoration ! 

My  wife  might  not  have  a spare  room  conven- 
ient. Oh,  no  matter ! had  I not  written, 

*Tis  sweet  to  sleep  beneath  tho  stars. 

With  moonbeams  for  your  curtain  bars  ? 

The  young  woman  would  therefore  come  pre- 
pared to  find  me  eschewing  tho  conventional 
horse-hair  and  feathers,  and  boarding  out-doors 
altogether.  We  might  not  have  any  cake  in  the 
house — a mortification  which  to  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Barcarole  has  no  parallel  among  the  woes 
of  life.  No  matter,  again. 

The  forest  berries  our  food  shall  be. 

Our  dishes  the  bark  of  the  white  birch-tree. 

Had  I not  written  it  ? Evidently  there  would 
be  no  way  of  discouraging  the  young  woman. 

This  train  of  meditations  was  revolving  in 
my  brain  as  I weeded  the  strawberries.  It  got 
to  be  near  mid-day.  I had  cleaned  two  beds, 
and  was  half-way  through  a third,  but  without 
settling  on  any  course  of  prompt  action. 

I stopped  working,  and  leaned  to  rest  on  my 
hoe-handle,  when,  whom  should  I see  strolling 
into  the  garden  but  my  nephew,  Meliboeus  Bar- 
carole, Jun.,  a youth  of  parts,  who  was  spending 
a month  with  me  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
The  history  of  that  young  man  was  a sad  one. 
He  was  the  oldest  child  of  rich  but  honest 
parents,  and  had  risen  from  the  most  extreme 
opulence  to  a very  honorable  position  among 
the  intellectual  men  of  society.  By  indomita- 
ble energy  he  had  conquered  the  disadvantages 
of  wealth,  and  was  a hard-working,  studious,  and 
useful  fellow.  Though  the  circumstances  of 
his  family  were  such  that  I have  known  them 
compelled  to  subsist  on  turtle  soup  and  merin- 
gues for  nearly  a week  at  a time,  and  their  only 
way  of  keeping  off  the  rigors  of  a severe  winter 
consisted  of  a few  black,  poisonous  holes  in  tho 


floor,  my  nephew  had  grown  into  a vigorous, 
healthy,  and  handsome  lad.  A striking  instance 
of  what  manly  resol ution  may  do  against  all  the 
obstacles  of  fortune. 

But  of  late  a sad  affliction  had  overshadowed 
him.  He  was  evidently  passing  through  that 
trying  disorder — that  teething  complaint  of  the 
grown-up  infant  just  weaned  from  tops  and 
paper-kites — tho  first  love.  And  he  had  it  very 
hard.  To  such  a degree  did  it  affect  his  appe- 
tite and  sleep  that  his  parents  thought  my  coun- 
try fare  would  be  a good  change  for  him,  and  so 
expressed  him  to  me,  with  orders  to  amuse  him 
till  the  season  opened  at  the  Springs. 

Now,  as  Meliboeus  strolled  into  the  garden, 
as  aforesaid,  a thought  struck  me.  Might  not 
the  study  of  this  interesting  woman  run  bard- 
mad  prove  a diversion  to  him  ? Might  he  not 
at  the  same  time  rid  me  of  my  difficulty,  and 
occupy  himself  healthfully  in  the  analysis  of  the 
phenomenon  ? 

Wandering  with  clasped  hands,  an^  a face 
full  of  the  gentlest  Idyllic  melancholy,  the  youth 
approached  me.  Until  he  had  stepped  right 
upon  my  most  fruitful  clusters  he  did  not  see  I 
was  there.  Then  he  noticed  me,  and  started 
back. 

“Meliboeus,”  said  I,  “you  are  bored  in  this 
rural  quiet — confess  it,  boy !” 

“Shall  I tell  you  the  truth?  I believe  I 
am — immen  sely . ” 

“ So  I thought.  Well,  it’s  perfectly  natural. 
You  meet  a very  pretty  girl  at  the  Philharmon- 
ics— she  returns  your  dazzled  gaze  with  a half- 
venturous  glance  followed  by  a blush — your  soul 
bathes  in  her  till  the  last  echo  of  Tannhauser 
dies  away — yon  and  she  depart  your  several 
ways — you  never  see  her  again — her  image  re- 
mains ineffaceable — you  arrive  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  you  are  necessary  to  one  another’s  ex- 
istence. Now,  country  air,  fresh  vegetables,  my 
society,  and  nowhere  to  go  in  the  evening,  do  not 
seem  to  be  what  you  want  for  your  complaint. 
Have  I hit  it  ? 

“Exactly,  my  nncle.” 

“ I therefore  proceed  to  prescribe  a new  reme- 
dy. I have  discovered  the  very  thing  that  you 
want,  until  every  body  comes  into  town  again, 
and  you  can  resume  your  search  for  P Incognita. 
You  need  a sensation,  and  I’ve  got  it  for  you.” 

“ Let  us  hear  what  it  is.” 

Upon  this,  I pulled  out  of  my  pocket  that 
little  packet  of  incense,  the  letter  of  Lillie  Tay- 
lor, and  handed  it  to  my  nephew  to  read.  With 
an  amused  look  of  puzzle  he  finished  it,  and  I 
continued : 

“Of  course  it  isn’t  possible  for  me  to  meet 
those  overtures  appropriately.  I am  a married 
man — settled  in  life — every  thing  steady  and 
quiet  of  that  sort.  I am  romantic,  and  write 
about  moonlight ; but  being  rheumatic,  do  not 
walk  in  it.  In  fact,  I have  given  up  all  kinds 
of  sky-larking. 

“ But,  supposing  I had  a nephew — a tolerably 
well-looking  young  rascal — with  a great  fund 
of  woman-talk  and  a boundless  talent  for  every 
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variety  of  diablery.  Supposing  he  bore  the 
same  name  as  his  uncle,  had  some  approach  to 
the  same  intellectual  forehead,  and  by  circum- 
stances which  we  will  not  here  dwell  upon,  had 
contracted  the  same  look  of  classic  sadness. 
And,  to  wind  up,  supposing  he  took  it  into  his 
head  to  make  believe  he  was  his  own  uncle — to 
borrow  the  lyre  of  that  gifted  man  and  play  the 
poet  for  a few  days  to  a charming  female  adorer 
— Heh?  what  do  you  think  of  the  hypothesis?'* 

“By  Jchoshaphat!  wouldn’t  that  be  rich! 
I declare  I’ve  the  greatest  mind  in  the  world — ” 

“Say  you  will!” 

“ Well,  I will,  then.  Here’s  my  hand  on  it. 
When  is  she  coming?” 

“ Didn’t  you  read  ? Five  o’clock  train,  day 
after  to-morrow.  Your  aunt  and  I will  go  down 
with  you  to  see  her  come  in.  Play  your  game 
well,  and  if  we  don’t  have  some  fun  I’m  mis- 
taken.” 

The  young  man  went  away  with  a lighter 
step,  and,  putting  up  my  hoe,  I returned  to  let 
Mrs.  B.  into  the  plan.  She  was  enough  of  a 
wag  to  assent  to  it  heartily,  and  promised  to  get 
the  best  room  ready  for  our  romantic  visitor. 

III. 

Meliboens  was  certainly  a lad  of  genius.  He 
went  to  work  rehearsing  for  our  little  comedy 
with  a zeal  and  a facility  worthy  of  dny  old 
stager  on  the  New  York  boards.  He  had  never, 
even  in  his  most  unhappy  moments,  written  so 
much  as  a sonnet ; so,  to  prepaqg  for  being  a 
poet,  he  “ crammed”  on  the  large  edition  of  my 
works,  until  he  could  repeat  the  finest  passages 
without  a single  balk.  He  accustomed  himself 
to  part  his  hair  in  the  middle,  adopted  rolling 
collara,  and  affected  being  distrait  when  his  tea- 
cup was  passed.  Oh!  he  did  it  admirably! 
And  by  the  time  that  we  had  to  start  for  the 
station,  on  Monday  afternoon,  I was  one  uni- 
versal chuckle  at  the  prospect  of  his  success. 

According  to  my  promise,  Mrs.  Barcarole 
and  I accompanied  him  to  the  cars.  Leaving 
the  horses  around  the  corner  with  black  Jimmy, 
we  planted  ourselves  on  the  platform  and  wait- 
ed for  the  whistle. 

We  were  not  allowed  the  pleasure  of  long 
anticipation.  Up  came  the  train,  stopped,  and 
began  to  disgorge  its  motley  contents  of  men, 
women,  babies,  bandboxes,  and  parcels,  which 
were  to  stop  at  Middletown  Centre.  In  vain 
did  I search  the  crowd  for  my  idea  of  my  ad- 
mirer. There  were  spectacles  there,  but  they 
beamed  with  no  look  of  inquiry  for  a poet ; an- 
cient maiden  ladies,  with  a pensiveness  in  their 
tones ; but  it  was  entirely  laid  out  upon  ques- 
tions as  to  the  welfare  of  their  trunks — they 
asked  no  one  the  way  to  Mr.  Barcarole’s. 

I was  just  turning  to  my  wife  and  Meliboeus, 
with  the  words,  “What  if  it  should  be  a sell!” 
when  a fresh,  childish  voice  asked,  close  at  my 
back,  “Can  you  tell  me  how  to  get  to  the  house 
of  the  poet  Barcarole  ?” 

“Whist!”  said  I,  in  a hurry,  “now’s  your 
time !”  and  touched  Meliboeus  with  my  elbow. 

“I  am  Mr.  Barcarole,  Madam,”  said  that 


young  gentleman  courageously,  turning  to  the 
petite  vailed  figure  whence  the  inquiry  pro- 
ceeded. “May  I dare  to  hope  that  this  is  my 
fair  correspondent  ?” 

The  young  woman  lifted  her  vail  with  a tiny 
hand  that  trembled  with  surprise ; and  lo,  no 
Gorgon,  no  Sphinx  was  there,  but  a very,  very 
pretty  girl  of  eighteen  or  thereabout,  blushing 
and  downcast  in  a state  of  the  most  winsome 
trepidation. 

But  what  is  the  matter  with  Meliboeus  Jun.  ? 
What  is  there  in  that  little  modest  sylphide  to 
startle  a young  man  in  society,  to  make  him 
swerve  as  from  the  cannon’s  mouth  ? 

The  youth  caught  my  arm  convulsively  and 
just  whispered  brokenly  in  my  ear,  “ It  is  she — 
it  is  she — the  lady  I saw  at  the  Philharmonics !” 

For  a moment  my  astonishment  was  mixed 
with  the  fear  that  this  sudden  discovery  would 
unnerve  the  boy  from  the  execution  of  his  plan 
— that  he  would  let  this  magnificent  chance  slip 
through  his  fingers.  But  no ! he  did  better 
than  my  utmost  hope.  Seeming  in  an  instant 
to  recognize  the  unsurpassed  advantage  of  mak- 
ing love  on  a poetical  basis,  he  regained  all  his 
self-possession  and  took  Lillie  Taylor  by  the 
hand. 

“ Let  me  lead  you  to  my  carriage,  fair  maiden 
— ’tis  but  the  rude  wain  of  a simple  bard — yet 
it  is  ennobled  by  waiting  for  yoa.” 

The  two  led  the  way,  Mrs.  Barcarole  and 
myself  following  close  behind.  And  as  we 
walked  we  looked  at  one  another  queerly  with- 
out speaking.  At  last  I broke  the  silence. 

“She  is  ‘r cry  ugly,'  heh,  Mrs.  Barcarole?” 

“‘Tall  maiden  lady,  torn  from  robust  male 
support,  ’ heh,  Mr.  Barcarole  ?” 

We  both  of  us  certainly  had  to  confess  our 
ideals  of  the  young  lady  somewhat  at  fault. 
She  was  a girl,  as  I have  said,  of  eighteen, 
with  great  dreamy  brown  eyes  that  melted  in 
their  own  softness — a sweet  little  sympathetic 
face  that  daguerreotyped  your  own  thought  when 
you  talked  earnestly  to  her — and  to  such  a wo- 
man one  felt  ashamed  to  talk  in  any  other  way. 
And  her  airy  figure  was  just  such  a one  as  you 
would  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  to  come  upon 
in  wood-solitudes,  lying  on  the  tops  of  the  lilies 
and  violets  without  bending  them,  drinking  dew 
and  listening  to  fairy  stories  from  the  bees. 

Meliboeus  handed  the  young  girl  into  our 
carryall,  jumped  in  beside  her  on  the  front  seat, 
and  when  his  aunt  and  I had  mounted  behind 
actually  turned  around  toward  us  with  the  most 
unblushing  coolness,  and  said,  blandly, 

“Miss  Taylor,  permit  me  to  make  you  ac- 
quainted with  an  uncle  and  aunt  of  mine,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  deaf  and  dumb. 
They  were  for  a long  time  in  the  school  of  Mr. 
Weld,  at  Hartford,  where  they  first  knew  each 
other.  I am  happy  to  say,  however^  that  they 
have  so  far  overcome  that  sad  calamity  that 
they  understand  your  meaning  by  watching  the 
motion  of  your  lips.  Though  they  are  still  un- 
able to—” 

The  miserable  sinner ! I knew  what  he  was 
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going  to  say.  “ Speak !”  that  was  the  word  ; 
and  Mrs.  Barcarole  and  I stared  at  one  another 
frantically,  knowing  that  a fearful  embargo  was 
hanging  over  our  tongues  for  Heaven  knew  how 
long.  Thought  of  agony ! I grasped  the  young 
villain  by  the  arm,  signed  to  him  to  wait,  and 
wrote  on  the  back  of  a letter  with  my  pencil, 

“For  Heaven’s  sake  say  we  talk  incoherent- 
ly, at  least  1” 

That  w retch  looked  at  us  with  a sweet  smile, 
and  scribbled  under  my  sentence, 

“Suppose  she’d  been  old  and  ugly — who’d 
have  had  to  stand  it  then?  I guess  you  can 
put  up  with  paying  for  that  risk?” 

Mrs.  Barcarole  and  I sat,  in  all  senses,  liter- 
ally dumb.  Meliboeus  whipped  up  the  horses, 
finished  his  sentence  with,  “Utterly  unable  to 
articulate,”  and  the  young  girl  shook  hands 
writh  us  over  the  back  of  the  seat,  her  face  full 
of  childish  pity. 

“Poor,  poor  people!”  she  said,  sadly,  to  the 
wicked  humbug.  “Yet  they  look  so  kind,  so 
intelligent  indeed.  The  lady  is  quite  good- 
looking,  and  the  gentleman  has  a very  healthy, 
animated  countenance,  though  I should  never 
have  taken  him  for  a poet’s  relative.” 

“Why,  sweet  little  maiden?” 

Lillie  blushed,  but  answered,  “ I oughtn’t  to 
say  it  when  the  poor  man  is  your  uncle ; but 
his  look  seems  unappreciative — matter-of-fact. 
Did  he  ever  read  any  of  your  beautiful  poetry?” 

“ I’ll  ask  him.  Uncle,  did  you  ever  read  any 
of  my  beautiful  poetry  ?” 

I wrns  enraged  enough  at  the  young  man  al- 
ready, and  this  last  was  said  with  such  a pro- 
voking ostentation  of  distinctness  to  conform  to 
the  assumed  necessities  of  my  case,  that  I be- 
came conscious  of  being  very  red  in  the  face, 
and  made  an  insulting  gesture  of  abhorrence, 
pointing  to  the  mud  under  the  carriage-w'heels. 

“He  says,  Miss  Taylor,  that  he  never  did, 
and  thinks  it  vile  stuff.” 

“Oh,  the  monster!  I’m  sure  it’s  very  kind 
of  you  to  let  him  stay  with  you.” 

“ lie  feels  it  to  be  so ; don’t  you,  uncle  ?” 

The  conversation  happily  now  took  a turn. 

“Do  you  know,  Mr.  Barcarole,”  said  the 
young  girl  to  my  nephew',  “that  in  some  re- 
spects you  are — I hardly  know  what  to  call  it — 
perhaps  ‘ surprise’  is  the  wrord — somewhat  of  a 
surprise  to  me?” 

“ A disagreeable  one,  is  it?” 

“No — oh  no!  not  that.  But  as  I was  riding 
in  the  cars  to-day  I began  thinking  what  a 
strange  thing  I w'as  doing.  You  must  never 
tell ; but  my  guardian  thinks  I have  gone  into 
the  country  to  spend  the  summer  writh  an  old 
aunt.  I don’t  like  guardians ; but  then,  you 
know,  one  has  to  have  such  a thing — a young 
lady,  especially,  just  out  of  Madame  Gaie-Chc- 
rie’s,  and  all  finished  up,  with  what  they  call 
large  expectations,  I believe,  and  no  near  rela- 
tions in  this  country.  Well,  ns  I said,  I was 
thinking,  and  I began  to  wonder  what  every 
body  would  say  if  they  knew  I had  run  away. 
Then,  said  I,  supposing  the  poet  Barcarole 


should  be  like  other  people  after  all — even  such 
a person  as  that  poor  fellow  on  the  back  seat, 
for  instance — and  should  have  some  terrible 
wife  who  would  think  me  impudent,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing,  for  coming  to  see  how  a poet 
looked,  without  being  invited.  And  supposing 
he  should  be  very  stern  and  cold,  and  she  should 
be  unkind,  and  not  even  ask  me  to  take  off  my 
things  and  sit  down,  and  all  of  them  should  say 
I was  crazy,  perhaps.  I hadn’t  looked  at  the 
matter  in  this  light  at  all  before,  and  when  I 
did  I was  one  tremble  all  over.  I came  near 
not  asking  where  you  lived  at  all,  but  half 
made  up  my  mind  to  stay  at  the  station  till 
the  next  train  down,  and  go  right  back.  And 
now  it  is  so  delightful  to  find  you  are  not  angry 
with  me,  but,  in  every  thing,  just  like  your 
poetry — just  as  I thought  you  would  be,  ex- 
cept— ” 

“Except  what,  Miss  Taylor?” 

The  little  creature  looked  down,  with  half- 
shut eyes,  and  grew  all  damask-rosy  as  she 
whispered — 

“Younger  and  better  looking.  You  aren’t 
at  all  like  your  portrait.” 

Pleasant  for  the  deaf-and-dumb  man  on  the 
back  scat!  Oh!  decidedly.  Mrs.  Barcarole 
and  I looked  at  one  another  with  indignation 
that  could  hardly  be  kept  speechless.  The  pic- 
ture referred  to  was  taken  some  twenty  years 
ago,  just  after  I was  married.  Exactly  as  I 
looked  when  ihe  beloved  woman  struck  her  colors 
to  my  fascination.  Peale  did  it,  and  considered 
it  a privilege.  It  had  been  the  work  of  months. 
There  were  six  fresh  blush  roses  in  my  button- 
hole at  each  sitting.  And  every  curl  was  con- 
scientiously educated  into  symmetry  writh  the 
best  adipose  secretion  of  Canada  bears.  Yet 
Meliboeus  Barcarole — having  lived  to  an  age 
when  there  was  no  opportunity  of  going  back 
and  getting  it  done  better — hears  a graceless 
scamp,  who  plasters  his  short  hair  on  his  tem- 
ples, and  wrears  whiskers,  shaped  like  a break- 
fast-roll, inclined  toward  his  shoulders,  called 
“younger,  better  looking”  than  that  Exquisite 
chcf-d  (ruvre. 

Oh,  times  and  manners,  you  are  going  to  the 
devil! 

Necessarily  both  Mrs.  Barcarole  and  I were 
in  the  sweetest  of  humors  when  our  carryall 
reached  the  piazza  of  Eclogue  Cottage.  To  the 
manifest  winder  of  my  little  rhyme-struck  dev- 
otee, or  more  properly,  nowr,  my  nephew’s,  she 
found  that  rural  solitude  not  altogether  one  of 
nature’s  wilds,  but  a country  residence,  with 
its  parallel  in  common  life — gravel  walks,  box 
around  the  front  flower  beds,  a shorn  lawn,  and 
glimpses  in  the  rear  of  something  very  like  the 
vegetable  garden  and  picket  fence  of  an  unnat- 
ural state  of  society.  She  was  dispatched,  im- 
mediately on  arriving,  into  a very  civilized  and 
pretty  little  bedroom,  and,  while  she  attended 
to  the  details  of  her  after-travel  toilet,  Mrs.  Bar- 
carole and  myself  embraced  the  opportunity,  in 
the  other  end  of  the  house,  to  unburden  our- 
selves of  our  opinion  of  Mr.  .M.  Barcarole,  Jun., 
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in  a veiy  un-deaf-and-dumb  manner,  and  to  that 
young  gentleman  personally. 

“Well,  Sir!  I suppose  you  consider  what 
you’ve  been  doing  a very  delicate  and  graceful 
joke  ?” 

“ I confess  it  wears  a little  of  that  aspect,  my 
dear  aunt.” 

“ To  set  your  uncle  and  me  in  such  a ridic- 
ulous light  before  a total  stranger ! — a young  wo- 
man in  New  York  society  too,  who  probably 
knows  the  Summergoods,  and  the  Fallstocks, 
and  all  the  first  families  of  our  circle  (I’ve  often 
heard  them  speak  of  a very  rich  Miss  Taylor), 
and  who  will  go  back  and  let  it  all  out,  and  then 
we’ll  be  in  a pretty  fix,  won’t  we  ? I sha’n’t  dare 
to  lift  up  my  head  next  winter!” 

“ My  precious  aunt,  I intend  this  whole  affair 
to  be  an  entire  secret  between  me  and — my  wife.” 

“ What  are  you  talking  about  ?” 

“ Simply  that  the  young  lady  who  is  now  ar- 
ranging the  hair  of  Miss  Lillie  Taylor  will  re- 
turn to  New  York  Mrs.  Meliboeus  Barcarole, 
Jon.  I know  that  it  seems  hard  to  deprive  you 
of  the  noble  gift  of  speech.  I myself  shall  suffer 
more  severely  than  you  can  imagine  by  the  de- 
privation of  your  kindly  tones  and  my  uncle’s 
inspired  utterances ; but  recollect  what  you  gain 
to  balance  the  loss.  You  may  both  be  present 
at  the  best  scenes  of  all  our  piquant  courtship — 
you  can  assist  me,  oh,  indescribably,  if  you  will ! 
and  then  think,  my  beloved  lyric  kinsman,  what 
an  opportunity  you  will  have  for  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  a drama,  upon  the  basis  of  this 
joke,  which  will  eclipse  all  your  past  fame  on 
both  continents.  Just  fancy  it!  Already,  how 
the  titles  for  the  surpassing  work  crowd  on  me ! 
‘The  Delicious  Deception,  a Dithyrambic  of 
the  Deaf-and-Dumb  !*  Or,  * Love  Lassoed  by  a 
Lute-String ! !’  Or,  ‘ Pseudo-Meliboeus,  and 
his  Marriage  with  a Muse-Mad  Maiden ! ! !’  ” 

“ Meliboeus,  you  hair-brained  rogue ! — ” 

“Put  it  in  any  shape  you  please.  Drama — 
five  acts.  Romance — ten  cantos — Maud  style — 
I.,  IL,  III.,  IV.,  big  Roman  numerals.  Oh, 
delicious ! And  won't  it  take  ? Dear  me  1” 

“ Wife,  I don’t  know  but  the  young  scamp’s 
right ! Shall  we  forgive  him  ?” 

“ Oh,  it’s  ail  very  well  for  you,  Mr.  Barca- 
role, you  get  paid  for  keeping  your  mouth  shut 
now,  by  being  able  to  sing  poems  with  it  by-and- 
by ; but  Tm  only  a poor  little  woman,  and  no 
poet — my  mouth  goes  unrewarded — unused  ut- 
terly— ” 

Both  the  Meliboei  jumped  up  at  once  and 
falsified  the  statement  by  occupying  opposite 
sides  of  that  pretty  little  wronged  aperture  with 
a sonorous,  long  kiss. 

“ Forgive  me,  deary,  deary  aunt ! Be  good 
and  help  me ! Ob,  do  help  me ! I have  been 
joking ; but  I tell  you  seriously  now,  that  all 
my  happiness  for  the  rest  of  my  days  depends  on 
this  thing’s  turning  out  well — and  I know  you 
will  be  as  good  to  me  as  you  always  have  been 
— do,  dear  Aunt  Barcarole !” 

So  it  ended  with  our  both  being  merciful  to 
the  rogue. 


IV. 

Things  went  on  delightfully.  Mrs.  Barcarole 
and  I lived,  day  after  day,  in  a delicious  atmos- 
phere of  courtship,  all  fragrant  and  full  of  sunny 
sparkles  as  the  one  wherein  we  first  kissed  and 
cooed  twenty  years  ago.  Seeing  those  young 
people  together,  hearing  their  long,  sweet,  silly 
talks,  watching  their  innocent  dalliance,  know- 
ing that  every  hour  they  grew  deeper,  and  still 
deeper  enamored— all  this  lifted  us  quite  out 
again  from  the  sober,  settled  marriage  twilight 
into  which  we,  like  even  the  warmest  of  lovers, 
had  passed  with  the  course  of  years. 

And  Lillie  Taylor  was  so  beautiful,  so  orig- 
inal, so  good — an  emigrant  from  Arcadia,  just 
“come  over” — a citizen  of  the  unfallcn  virgin 
world.  In  her  life  there  was  none  of  that  stilt- 
edness  which  had  appeared  in  her  letter,  or,  if 
there  was  the  same  pure  enthusiasm  and  rhap- 
sody, now  that  we  knew  her  it  did  not  seem 
stilted.  She  was  a most  impassioned  creature 
— but  her  fire  burned  without  smoke  or  soot — 
there  was  no  taint  of  bad  6elf-consciousness  in 
her  emotion.  She  never  was  ashamed  of  her- 
self, as  most  impulsive  people  happen  to  be  fifty 
times  a day — there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Yet  I blessed  Heaven,  over  and  over  again, 
that  it  had  cast  her,  fresh-risen,  like  the  yet 
pure  Venus,  above  the  waters  of  this  world, 
upon  our  poetic  shores.  There  were  few  places 
where  she  could  possibly  have  been  understood 
but  Eclogue  Cottage — elsewhere  she  would  have 
been  the  horror  of  appropriate  beings,  or,  if  tol- 
erated at  all,  only  under  the  shadow  of  that  in- 
sulting protection  known  as  “ making  allow- 
ances” for  one.  As  for  us,  though  we  had  been 
startled  at  first  by  the  pureness  of  a pearl  which 
was  so  unusual  as  to  challenge  suspicion  lest  it 
were  mock,  we  soon  came  to  make  the  only  al- 
lowance that  was  made  for  our  own  worldlincss 
— not  her  unworldliness. 

I do  not  suppose  that  she  ever  once  gave  a 
name  to  the  feeling  she  was  cherishing  for  Mel- 
iboeus. She  was  perfectly  satisfied ; she  drank 
in  happiness  to  the  full,  and  that  was  all  she 
knew,  as  she  walked  lingeringly  through  the 
woody  lanes  with  that  naughty  make-believe 
poet’s  arm  folding  her  waist,  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  their  tongues  alternately,  or  in 
duet,  running  on  to  the  music  of  his  borrowed 
verses,  quoted  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  with 
an  admiration  on  her  part  great  enough  to  have 
flattered  the  rogue  into  an  inspiration  of  his 
own. 

Meanwhile  the  deaf-and-dumb  man  and  his 
wife  sat  by,  looking  on,  seeing  and  hearing 
many  sweet,  and  a number  of  funny  things,  with 
an  exhilaration  that  almost  boiled  over. 

As  yet  the  pastoral  affection  of  the  pair  had 
not  reached  that  tender  spot  on  the  stair-case 
of  love,  the  landing-place  of  the  first  kiss.  Mrs. 
Barcarole  and  I were  favored  enough  to  bo  close 
by  when  they  did  come  to  it.  And  the  manner 
thereof  was  droll  exceedingly. 

The  whole  of  one  dreamy,  lotus-eating  after- 
noon, the  two  had  been  sitting  together  on  the 
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turf  between  the  great  roots  of  my  favorite  lawn 
elm,  talking  poetry  and  romance  as  usual,  while 
my  wife  and  I amused  ourselves  with  the  pre- 
tended occupations  of  knitting  and  reading,  upon 
a rustic  seat  within  easy  ear-shot.  By-and-by 
we  heard  Lillie  say, 

“Mr.  Barcarole,  there  is  one  favor  I want 
you  to  do  me,  that  I have  never  asked  yet. 
Make  me  an  impromptu.” 

My  eye  caught  Meliboeus’s  just  then,  and  a 
more  comical  look  of  agony  I never  saw  in  the 
world.  The  struggle  going  on  between  Hum- 
bug, whose  existence  depended  on  asserting  its 
indefinite  capacity  for  all  things  poetic,  and 
Truth,  groaning  to  say  “Never  did  such  a thing 
in  my  life !”  showed  on  his  face  like  a very  bad 
fit  of  toothache.  I gave  a maliciously  good- 
humored  chuckle  in  spite  of  myself,  and  pre- 
tended it  was  something  very  rich  in  the  volume 
of  Bibb’s  Discourses  I was  reading  that  did  it. 
Meliboeus  threw  a pleading  glance  at  me,  and 
answered  with  a desperate  sprightliness, 

“Oh!  do  you  like  impromptus?  Now  real- 
ly, for  my  part,  I think  they  are  the  very  shal- 
lowest pools  in  the  stream  of  song.  I don’t  re- 
collect when  I have  made  one.” 

“But  just  try  it,  please,  for  once.  I know 
you  can  improvise.  I saw  a notice  of  you  in 
the  Lady's  Magazine  ns  long  ago  as  I can  re- 
member, that  said  you  were  only  equaled  in 
that  way,  though  not  surpassed,  by  the  Italian 
improvisator!.  Come,  that’s  a dear  man.  I 
shall  keep  it  forever  to  remember  you  by.” 

And  the  little  creature  took  out  a note-book 
of  visiting-card  dimensions,  and  a pencil  like  a 
button-needle,  to  be  ready. 

For  a moment  Meliboeus  caught  his  breath, 
and  then,  with  the  sudden  determination  of  get- 
ting as  much  as  possible  for  the  terrific  risk  to 
his  laurels,  he  said, 

“ Yes,  I do  it  on  one  condition.  You  grant 
me  a favor  in  return,  and  pay  it  beforehand 
Sooner  or  later  I must  have  taken  it  without 
asking,  for  I’m  wanting  it  more  and  more  every 
minute.  Give  me  one  of  your  very  sweetest 
kisses,  Lillie  Taylor!” 

The  young  girl  hesitated  for  a moment  and 
blushed,  glanced  askance  at  Mrs.  Barcarole  and 
me,  saw  us  very  busy,  and  remembered  we  were 
deaf  and  dumb,  then  made  up  one  of  the  most 
witching  little  mouths,  and  looked  “ Well,  if 
you  must”  at  Meliboeus. 

The  young  man  did  not  expect  this  prompt- 
ness, evidently.  He  had  flirted  in  town,  among 
the  window-curtains  at  parties,  out  of  towm,  on 
watering-place  piazzas,  but  I doubt  exceedingly 
if  he  ever  asked  for  a kiss  in  so  matter-of-fact 
and  direct  a style  before,  and  had  it  granted  so 
pure-heartedly  and  quickly. 

But  he  adapted  himself  to  this  new  phase  of 
woman’s  character  very  creditably.  And  when 
his  lips  settled,  with  all  the  chivalric  gentleness 
of  a humming-bird  dipping  into  a fuschia,  upon 
those  of  Lillie  Taylor,  I wondered,  peeping  over 
my  spectacles,  whether  he  was  thinking  of  the 
impromptu.  He  assured  me  afterward  that  that 


consideration  for  the  moment  was  entirely  ban- 
ished from  his  mind.  If  so,  and  it  be  true  that 
the  verse  he  made  was  as  entirely  without  imme- 
diate forethought  as  mine  would  have  been  like- 
ly to  be  at  that  age,  just  after  the  absorption  of  my 
first  kiss  from  the  girl  I loved,  then  I must  say 
I consider  the  effort  a clear  case  of  Cupid’s  own 
inspiration,  for  I never  imagined  before  that 
that  boy  could  realize  the  coincidence  in  termin- 
ation of  “frog”  and  “log.” 

“And  now  for  the  impromptu,”  said  Lillie 
Taylor.  “It  ought  to  be  a very  good  one, 
naughty  poet,  for  you  have  broken  the  bouquet 
in  my  belt  all  to  pieces.” 

With  a desperate  enthusiasm  Meliboeus  be- 
gan: 

“ Sweet  girl,  those  damaged  roses  speak 

More— hold  on  a minute — oh,  yes — than  my  lips  could 

in  a week ; 

My  heart  just  touched  them,  they  were  — were  — well, 

say — shattered ; 

It  must  be  contagious — to  be— battered.'* 

Lillie  Taylor  clapped  her  hands. 

“ Is  that  the  way  they  improvise  ?”  said  she. 
“ It’s  very  funny.  I like  it,  though.  Is  that 
one  of  your  best  ?” 

“ Better  than  any  thing  I ever  said.  Better 
than  any  thing  in  my  published  poems.”  And 
Meliboeus  looked  over  at  me  with  a triumph- 
ant relief  which  silenced  sarcasm.  I did  not 
chuckle ; but  Mrs.  Barcarole  did,  very  quietly, 
in  a gentle,  approving  way,  as  women  do  when 
they  see  a thing  of  that  sort  going  all  right. 
Lillie  Taylor  put  down  the  impromptu  on  her 
note-book.  So  did  Meliboeus  on  his.  And  he 
has  written  for  the  journals  ever  since — a strik- 
ing instance  of  the  revelation  of  slumbering 
powers  which  may  be  effected  by  a pretty  wo- 
man, who  moreover  is  good  and  loving. 

It  was  proposed  that  same  afternoon,  when 
the  sun  had  reached  a comfortable  nearness  to 
his  bedtime,  that  we  should  ride  to  the  village 
of  Middletown  Centre  behind  the  bays.  That 
idea  seemed  acceptable,  and  after  a very  pleas- 
ant hour,  we  all  stood  on  the  platform  of  the 
station  enjoying,  what  to  us  simple  country 
folk  was  a pleasant  exhilaration,  seeing  the 
evening  train  come  in.  Among  the  passengers 
there  stepped  from  the  cars  a small  boy,  with  a 
bundle  of  placards  under  his  arm,  and  a very 
mussy  paste-pot  hanging  from  his  hand.  Lillie 
and  Meliboeus  were  now  separated  by  the  crowd 
from  my  wife  and  me,  and  did  not  notice  him. 
We  did,  and  saw  him  plaster  up  in  a veiy  con- 
spicuous position  on  tho  outer  wall  of  the  sta- 
tion-house one  of  the  bills  from  his  package. 

“Perhaps  it  is  a circus  coming,”  said  Mrs. 
Barcarole.  “ The  children  will  like  to  see  the 
monkeys.  They  come  back  from  school  next 
week,  you  know.” 

No.  It  was  no  circus — monkeys  were,  not 
even  indirectly  mentioned — and  with  faces  of 
mingled  perplexity  and  horror  we  read  and  saw 
it  was — something  else. 

I left  my  wife  standing  by  the  bill  for  a mo- 
ment, and  sought  out  my  nephew.  Signing 
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my  excuse  to  Lillie,  I drew  him  aside,  and 
whispered  to  him  to  go  to  his  aunt ; then  took 
the  young  lady  under  my  protection,  while  he 
hurried  off  to  the  spot. 

When  he  reached  there  he  read  as  follows, 
with  what  emotions  I leave  to  be  imagined : 

“$500  REWARD! 

“The  above  eum  will  be  paid  to  any  one  who  will  give 
information  leading  to  the  discovery  of  Miss  Lillie  Tay- 
lor. a young  lady  who  left  the  house  of  her  guardian,  the 
subscriber,  on  the  8th  ult,  and  has  not  since  been  seen  or 
beard  from." 

Here  followed  her  description.  Then  the 
placard  continued : 

“At  the  time  of  her  departure  her  intention  was  the 
paying  a visit  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Tabitha  Sears  of  Chelms- 
ford; but  as  that  lady  has  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  her  whereabouts,  it  is  feared  she  has  been  forcibly  ab- 
ducted, or  that  other  foul  play  has  been  instrumental  in 
her  disappearance.  Persons  able  to  give  the  slightest 
dew  to  her  present  situation  will  receive  the  reward  above 
stated,  and  the  sincere  thanks  of  her  very  anxious  rela- 
tives. CorriN  Batles, 

“No.  — Broad  St” 

“Now  what  have  you  got  to  say?”  asked 
Mrs.  Barcarole. 

The  only  opinion  Meliboens  vouchsafed  was, 
that  it  was  a very  pretty  kettle  of  fish.  To 
which  his  aunt  acceded  cordially. 

“And  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?” 

“Discover  her  whereabouts  to  her  guardian, 
and  claim  the  $500.  That  amount  I shall  in- 
vest, one  half  in  a saddle  horse  for  my  uncle, 
the  other  in  furs  for  you,  to  pay  you  for  being 
such  good  dummies.” 

“ So  you  will  back  out  after  all  ?” 

“Wait  till  to-morrow  morning,  and  see  if  I 
do.” 

The  whistle  was  just  blowing  for  the  depart- 
ure of  the  train  when  Meliboens  tapped  the 
placard  boy  on  the  shoulder. 

“You  needn’t  go  any  farther  up  the  road. 
Take  the  next  train  back  to  town,  and  tell  Mr. 
Bayles  to  meet  me — no  matter  what  my  name 
is — at  this  station  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock. 
I will  give  him  the  information  he  wants.” 

The  boy  stared  for  a minute,  not  knowing 
whether  he  was  being  victimized.  But  Meli- 
boeus  quietly  drew  the  placards  from  under  his 
arm,  thus  leaving  him  no  option,  paid  him  for 
them  at  the  rate  of  a cent  a piece,  and  said, 
“Mind  me,”  in  a voice  which  reassured  him. 
He  then  scratched  down  the  still  wet  bill  from 
the  wall,  and  returned  with  his  aunt  to  me. 

That  night  we  were  all  sitting  after  tea  in  the 
library  by  one  of  the  windows  which  opened 
upon  the  veranda.  Meliboeus  and  Lillie  had 
taken  their  places  upon  the  sill — it  was  their 
favorite  seat,  for  it  had  no  bock,  and  that  gave 
the  young  man  a pretext  for  supporting  the 
waist  of  the  little  girl  with  his  arm.  She  was 
now  leaning  with  her  elbow  on  his  knee,  and 
looking  up  rapturously  into  his  face  as  he  re- 
cited one  of  my  poems : 

“To  be  great,  yet  not  for  glory — 

To  be  filmed,  yet  not  for  pride — 

Sung  In  songs,  rehearsed  in  story, 

Lifted  up,  yea,  deified — 


Only  to  feel  that  you 
Were  given  your  queenly  due 
In  being  honored  by  my  side.” 

Finishing  the  poem,  his  voice  grew  yet  more 
earnest. 

4 4 Lillie  Taylor,  when  you  came  to  Eclogue 
Cottage,  or  rather  when  you  started  for  it,  what 
was  your  feeling  for  that  person  known  as  Meli- 
boens Barcarole — the  exact  nature  and  extent 
of  it,  I mean,  if  you  can  define  it?” 

She  thought  for  a few  seconds,  and  then  an- 
swered considerately : 

“It  was  intense  admiration — reverence  for 
your  great  mind.” 

44  You  are  sure  you  would  have  come  just  as 
soon  if  you  had  known  me  to  be  the  father  of  a 
family — an  old  man  already  married?” 

I could  see  that  Lillie  Taylor  caught  the  hint 
contained  in  these  words,  for  even  in  the  moon- 
light her  face  suddenly  flushed  scarlet,  and  with 
a manner  of  wounded  pride,  or  as  if  she  would 
withdraw  misplaced  confidence,  she  removed 
her  elbow  from  the  young  man’s  knee  and  said, 
spiritedly, 

“I  came  to  enjoy  seeing  and  hearing  the 
poet — I do  not  have  to  leave  New  York  to  find 
a man .”  « 

44  Do  not  be  offended.  I meant  nothing  un- 
pleasant. You  will  understand  why  I ask  the 
question  in  a moment.  You  have  been  here  now 
a month.  When  your  letter  came  I expected  to 
receive  you  as  a devotee.  Lillie  Taylor  1 — every 
day  you  have  been  here  has  made  me  yours — 
you  have  grown  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  fame 
I could  win  if  I were  a Homer  1 And  tell  me — 
sincerely,  from  your  deep,  true  woman’s  heart 
— has  any  such  change  happened  in  your  feeling 
for  me  ? Do  you  love  me,  dearest  ?” 

Probably  she  awoke  to  know  it  for  the  first 
time.  For  she  became  pale  again  as  the  moon 
that  was  silvering  them  both,  and  trembled  from 
head  to  foot  as  she  faltered  out, 

4 4 It  has  all  been  like  some  long,  beautiful 
dream — yet  I know  now  that  I do — yes,  I do  love 
you  with  all  my  heart.” 

I checked  myself  just  in  time  not  to  say 
44  Hurrah.”  But  they  would  not  have  heard 
me,  or  any  thing  but  their  own  hearts,  which 
were  now  throbbing  close  together  in  the  strange 
gladness  of  their  first  love  embrace.  Meliboeus 
spoke  first. 

“And  you  are  sure,  dearest  love,  perfectly 
sure  that  it  is  not  admiration  for  my  talents  in 
the  least  degree  that  makes  you  love  me  ?” 

“If  you  had  never  written  a line — if  you 
hated  poetry — if  you  were  as  unknown  and  un- 
talented  as  your  poor  uncle — I would  love  you 
just  as  much.” 

4 4 Then  I will  dare  to  make  a confession  to 
you.  Forgive  me,  if  you  can ; but  what  you 
just  supposed,  for  the  mere  question’s  sake,  is 
true — a fact.  I am  not  the  Meliboeus  Barcarole 
who  is  a poet — I am  not  famous — I am  nothing 
but  a man  who  loves  you  with  his  whole  soul ! 
Lillie,  can  you  love  me  yet  ?” 

44  Why,  what  in  the  world  do  you  mean  ?” 
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ence  remarkably  well,  and  to  be  as  beaming 
with  intense  well-to-doishness  as  ever.  Before 
he  conld  look  aronnd  or  make  inquiries  of  any 
body  Mcliboeus  had  taken  him  pathetically  by 
the  immaculate  olive  right  glove,  and  observed 
to  him,  in  a tone  of  profound  sympathy, 

“I  am  the  person,  Mr.  Bayles,  who  6ent  to 
confer  with  you  upon  the  painful  subject  of  the 
unfortunate  young  lady.” 

“ My  dear  Sir,  you  will  oblige  me  by  instant- 
ly relieving  the  deep  solicitude  under  which  I 
labor.  For  days  past  I have  neglected  all  the 
fluctuations  of  the  market — sugars  have  risen 
and  fallen — I pay  no  attention  to  them  what- 
ever— to  speak  vulgarly,  my  business  is  by  the 
ears — I am  preoccupied,  abstracted.  I hope 
she  isn’t  dead !” 

“No— -she  still  lives.” 

“ And  can  you  tell  me  where  I may  find  her  ? 
It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  her  prospects 
that  she  returns  with  me.  In  strict  confidence, 
I will  tell  you  that  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  prominent  men  in  New  York  has  made 
overtures  for  her  hand.  I feel  as  if  I should  like 
to  aid  him.  Let  ns  come  to  business — what  do 
you  know  of  her?” 

“Yes — -just  as  you  say — business — and  that 
includes  the  $500  reward.  You  may  notice,  in 
looking  at  me,  that  I do  not  suffer  from  the 
want  of  it ; but  I wish  to  aid  a literary  man  not 
over-rich,  who  has  been  prominent  in  acts  of 
the  greatest  kindness  to  your  ward.  Give  me 
your  check,  then,  and  I produce  her,” 

I rushed  out  of  my  concealment. 

“ No  no,  Meliboeus,  that  is  carrying  the  joke 
a little  too  far.  I am  authorized  by  that  liters 
ary  man  to  say  he  will  receive  no  money — be- 
ing satisfied  with  the  consciousness  of  a noble 
action.” 

Mr.  Bayles  stared  at  ns  both — not  knowing 
in  the  least  what  to  make  of  it. 

“Perhaps  you  are  right,  uncle — more  espe- 
cially as  Sir.  Bayles  might  think  his  money 
thrown  away,  when  he  discovered  how  little  we 
vare  able  to  assist  his  prominent  wealthy  friend. 
Annt,  Lillie  darling!  will  yon  favor  us  with 
your  presence  ?” 

The  two  ladies  emerged  from  their  hiding- 
place,  and  with  mingled  condescension,  and  a 
proper  guardianly  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of 
his  ward,  Mr.  Bayles  took  Lillie  by  the  hand, 
saying, 

u In  spite  of  the  post,  I am  glad  to  see  yon 
again,  Miss  Taylor.” 

“Thank  you,  Mr.  Bayles,  yon  are  very 
kind.” 

“Oh  dear  me!”  cried  Meliboens.  “Yon 
needn’t  be  so  fearfully  reserved,  Mr.  Bayles. 
I shall  always  consider  you  as  a venerable  friend 
of  the  family.  You  may  kiss  my  wife” 

“ Sir,  this  is  no  joking  matter !” 

“ I never  was  more  cheerfully  serious  in  my 
life.” 

“ Are  yon  his  wife,  Mistress  Lillie  ?” 

“ I am  so  happy  as  to  be  that  person.” 

“Then  I consider  you  all  a precious  set  of 


scamps,  and  bid  you  a correspondingly  respect- 
f nl  good-morning.  You  may  suffer  for  this  yet, 
Sir!” 

But  he  never  has.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
rejoicing  to  this  day  in  the  results  of  that  month 
at  Eclogue  Cottage,  when  his  uncle’s  verses 
were  the  prelude  to  that  sweet  music  which  thus 
far  fills  his  heart  and  Lillie’s  in  their  happy 
married  life — when  the  gift  of  a wife,  better 
than  all  laurels,  crowned  the  loan  of  a Lyre ! 

ENJOYABLENESS. 

THE  other  day  I chanced  to  get,  from  my 
little  boy,  a lesson  in  the  minor  ethics  of 
life  that  I shall  be  slow  to  forget.  It  came 
upon  me  unexpectedly;  but  all  the  better  for 
that,  I verily  believe,  as  I often  notice  that  my 
best  blessings  reach  me  from  unlooked-for  quar- 
ters. Trouble  and  sorrow,  so  far  as  we  can 
prepare  for  them,  ought  not  to  come  unawares. 
With  happiness,  and  especially  with  instruction, 
it  is  different.  The  back-door  is  their  entrance. 
But  to  the  lesson. 

In  my  eagerness  to  contribute  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  lovely  boy  I had  expended  a few 
dollars  in  purchases  at  the  toy-shop.  When  I 
took  them  home  and  presented  them  to  him,  he 
seemed  very  glad;  and  forthwith  went  to  amus- 
ing himself  with  them.  I thought  they  were 
just  the  things — the  very  things  for  him ; and 
as  I had  exercised  some  ingenuity  in  selecting 
them,  I confess  to  a little  vanity  in  watching 
the  experiment  of  making  him  happy.  A few 
days  passed  off,  and  I began  to  find  him  rather 
indifferent  to  what  his  mother,  wiser  than  my- 
self, called  his  shop-happiness.  And  it  grew 
upon  the  little  fellow ; and  not  long  after  I was 
somewhat  mortified,  despite  of  wife’s  sager  phi- 
losophy, to  see  that  he  had  cast  them  altogeth- 
er aside,  and  was  very  busy  manufacturing  his 
own  amusements. 

I was  rather  chagrined,  as  already  stated; 
not  that  I was  weak  enough  to  suppose  that 
nature  in  the  boy  ought  to  yield  her  ancient 
ways  of  thinking  and  acting  to  my  quarter  of  a 
century  wisdom,  but  slightly  touched  in  my  van- 
ity that  I really  knew  so  little  of  the  genuine 
instincts  of  the  heart.  When  I saw  the  boy 
turning  so  independently  from  his  painted  toys, 
and  taking  to  sand-houses  built  on  his  feet,  to 
paper-kites  with  broom-straws,  and  miniature 
mills  of  his  own  making,  I did  not  think  the 
less  of  him,  but  of  myself  for  trying  to  dictate 
how  he  should  be  happy.  And  this  was  the 
lesson  I learned : that  Nature  is  always  aiming 
to  awaken  within  us  a free  and  spontaneous  en- 
joyability,  and  that  if  left  to  ourselves,  to  nat- 
ural and  healthy  instincts,  to  our  own  simple 
tastes  and  pursuits,  we  shall  have  much  more 
pleasure  than  when  we  torture  her  to  adopt  our 
poor  methods  of  being  happy.  The  boy  could  do 
without  artificial  excitements.  Costliness  was 
not  essential  to  his  easy-flowing  joy.  Hoops, 
sticks  to  play  horses  with,  were  worth  more  than 
shop-happiness.  And  I am  sure  this  is  Nature’s 
way  with  all  of  us,  until  we  quite  overmaster 
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her  kind  authority.  I was  late  in  finding  it  out ; 
but,  thanks  to  the  boy,  I did  learn  that  Nature 
is  very  bountiful  if  we  do  not  scorn  and  crush 
her,  and  that  she  has  a most  heavenly  way  of 
giving  us  pleasure  ere  we  know  what  she  is  in- 
tent on  doing. 

I prize  the  lesson — I prize  it  highly.  And 
since  that  day  of  instruction  I have  been  some- 
what of  another  man,  breathing  pleasure  in  the 
air,  inhaling  it  from  fields  and  flowers  fresh 
every  morning  with  the  odorous  charms  of  a 
purified  world,  drinking  it  in  water,  receiving 
it  from  sunny  faces  met  on  the  street,  and  im- 
bibing it  in  countless  forms  from  the  myriad 
sources  of  gratification  opened  around  me.  All 
of  us  have  some  such  experiences.  That  is, 
every  body  has  occasional  glimpses  of  the  in- 
herent fullness  of  life,  of  the  well  of  happiness 
within.  Few,  however,  are  wise  toward  them- 
selves. Few  learn  any  thing  out  of  the  depths 
of  their  own  souls.  Nature  keeps  the  best  school 
ever  taught ; but  I fear  that  only  a small  num- 
ber ever  go  to  her  for  truth  and  knowledge. 

Of  one  thing  I am  well  assured : that  human 
Nature  has  far  more  resources  of  happiness  than 
are  generally  used.  There  is  more  provided 
for  us  than  we  know.  It  is  either  a poor  Na- 
ture or  a rich  Nature,  as  we  use  it.  Learn  its 
laws,  obey  its  guidance,  penetrate  its  depths, 
and  it  is  a far  nobler  thing  than  we  can  exhaust. 
Ten  thousand  calls  on  it  for  strength,  impulse, 
endurance,  blessedness,  are  all  promptly,  freely 
answered,  and  ten  thousand  greater  responses 
are  still  left  ready  for  new  summonings.  Ap- 
peal to  its  imperial  grandeur,  and  it  will  not 
dishonor  the  demand ; but  treat  it  distrustingly, 
scornfully,  and  it  will  refuse  you  every  request. 
At  once  it  is  poverty-blasted.  Nor  will  it  stop 
at  your  limits,  but  go  lower  and  lower  down, 
sounding  fathoms  of  degradation.  A nature 
belied  is  awdully  revengeful.  The  demons  feast 
and  fatten  at  its  table,  and  leave  you  to  starve. 
But  a nature  prized  according  to  God’s  estimate, 
loved  as  self  but  not  selfishly,  served  in  the  sense 
for  spirit’s  sake — such  a nature  makes  good  the 
assurances  of  instinct,  and  draws  the  plenitude 
of  the  universe  into  its  faculties.  Hoping  in 
the  right  way,  men  can  not  hope  for  too  much 
from  themselves.  If  separated  from  God’s  truth 
and  love,  they  are  separated  from  every  thing 
great  and  good.  Men  imagine  that  they  can 
live  in  the  world  and  dismiss  God  as  an  incon- 
venient, or  expletive,  or  obsolete  idea.  Such  a 
falsehood  instantly  converts  the  world  into  an 
alien  sphere.  Its  very  gravitation  to  such  a be- 
ing becomes  a lie.  Things  cease  to  be  realities, 
and  sink  into  hollow  forms  without  substance. 
It  is  a painted  universe  of  shows  and  phantas- 
magoria. The  song  of  the  bird  is  not  its  na- 
tive-born melody,  and  the  flow  of  streams,  oth- 
erwise so  musical,  has  a gurgling,  choked  sound, 
as  of  men  struggling  in  agony. 

Therefore,  the  first  attribute  of  true  enjoya- 
bility  is  this  recognition  of  the  soul  as  a divine- 
ly-created substance  that  can  not  be  divorced 
from  goodness  and  fulfill  the  laws  of  its  being. 


This  sense  of  divineness  enthroned  in  the  con- 
science must  not  be  a mere  sense  of  duty.  Glo- 
rious as  that  is,  it  can  not  answer  all  the  wrants 
of  nature.  To  its  authority,  supreme  among 
the  functions  of  the  mind,  we  owe  all  that  is 
solid  and  substantial  in  the  foundations  of  char- 
acter and  life.  It  is  the  abutment  on  which  we 
build,  or  the  honor  of  a “wise  master-builder” 
is  not  ours.  Notwithstanding,  there  is  some- 
thing more  to  do.  No  great  character  is  the 
simple  product  of  a sense  of  duty.  A convic- 
tion of  law  is  essential ; but  the  love  that  fulfills 
the  law  rejoices  at  last  in  goodness  for  its  own 
sake,  and  carries  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
its  spirit  and  not  on  tables  of  stone.  It  is  a 
free,  glad,  exultant  spirit,  enjoying  the  liberal- 
ity of  the  world  as  a cordial,  affectionate  com- 
panionship, working  without  the  consciousness 
of  work,  and  serving  because  of  the  innate  bless- 
edness of  service.  Its  growth  is  more  tree-like 
than  architectural,  foliage  and  flower  springing 
from  instinctive  vigor,  a creature  of  sunshine 
and  moisture.  Abroad  it  never  goes,  but  holds 
fast  by  its  roots,  and  stands  in  its  own  predes- 
tined spot.  That  spot  is  its  own  place,  safe  from 
intrusion.  It  is  no  restless  seeker,  asking  for 
better  situations,  as  if  sunshine  and  dew  were 
more  genial  on  the  mountain  than  in  the  valley. 
The  truly  enjoyable  soul  is  never  enslaved  to 
times,  seasons,  circumstances.  Triumphant  over 
these,  it  lives  by  the  simplicity  and  openness  of 
receiving  just  what  is  given ; and  abundance  is 
always  given  to  a heart  that  has  no  unreason- 
able desires,  and  is  content  to  exist  on  unmerit- 
ed bounty.  You  can  not  impoverish  its  sub- 
stance. Fictions  and  fortunes  pass  away,  but 
its  genuine  self  and  genuine  connections  are 
fixed  and  imperishable.  More  is  left  than  is 
taken.  It  never  has  outside  losses  to  repair. 
For  its  fullness  is  of  itself  as  derived  from  the 
divine  Fount  of  Life,  and  the  certainties  that 
sustain  it,  abiding  in  the  order  of  the  universe, 
come  as  a portion  of  day  and  night,  seed-time 
and  harvest. 

Enjoyability  has  a large  sense  of  adaptation. 
Objects  fit  into  it  as  if  they  were  made  for  that 
purpose ; or  rather,  what  is  far  better,  it  suits 
itself  to  objects.  We  say  far  better,  for  in 
adapting  ourselves  to  circumstances  we  exer- 
cise our  will  and  discipline  our  tastes  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  improve  the  tone  of  character; 
but  where  we  strain  and  struggle  to  make  cir- 
cumstances suit  us,  there  is  all  the  difference 
between  working  outwardly  and  inwardly.  The 
former  is  a spiritual  thing ; the  latter  material. 
The  one  forms  real  excellence ; the  other  culti- 
vates the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  mechanical  art. 
In  the  one  the  soul  is  an  artist ; in  the  other  an 
artisan.  Our  success,  too,  is  so  much  more 
marked  in  adapting  ourselves  to  circumstances 
than  in  the  opposite  method.  Circumstances 
are  not  for  our  private  gratification.  No  man 
ever  found  them,  in  any  great  degree,  his  will- 
ing and  devoted  friends.  They  often  show  a 
spice  of  hostility.  But  in  harmonizing  ourselves 
with  them,  we  can  effectually  cany  the  day ; for 
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the  soul  can  always  manage  itself,  if  it  will,  and 
every  man  can  be  as  contented  and  as  happy  as 
he  chooses  to  be. 

I have  two  friends,  A and  B,  who  are,  in  this 
particular,  very  unlike.  A is  an  excellent  sort 
of  a man,  but  with  an  aristocratic  personality 
about  him  that  would  do  very  well  if  things  in 
this  world  had  not  such  provoking  ways,  and 
did  not  delight  iu  crossing  us.  Atone  time  he 
taught  school  with  eminent  success,  but  after  a 
while  ascertained  that  it  did  not  agree  with  his 
health ; so  it  was  abandoned.  Then  he  studied 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  he  had  to 
wait  too  long  for  practice.  Medicine  followed, 
but  it  did  not  pay  well  enough.  He  then  un- 
dertook a vineyard,  but  the  vexations  Dutchmen 
were  more  than  he  could  stand.  The  last  time 
I heard  from  him  he  was  cultivating  literature, 
assuring  me  that  he  had  now  fallen  upon  a mode 
of  life  that  suited  him  exactly.  It  is  so  pleas- 
ant, says  he,  writing  in  one’s  own  room  when 
you  feel  what  he  calls  the  afflatus,  escaping  the 
drudgery  of  hours,  putting  things  in  general  to 
rights  by  the  stroke  of  your  pen,  and  floating 
down  to  a great  immortality  on  a thin  stream 
of  Harrison’s  Columbian  Black  Ink.  I had  a 
thought  of  writing  to  him  that  literature  was  an 
agreeable  relaxation,  but  a wretched  profession, 
and  that  a man  who  used  but  a thumb  and  two 
fingers,  and  held  a seven-inch  pen-handle,  was 
fighting  the  battle  of  life  on  short  rations  and 
with  a very  doubtful  weapon. 

B takes  things  better.  Although  a man  of 
taste,  select  taste,  and  with  exquisite  sensibili- 
ties, yet  he  knows  that  human  life  has  some 
hard  conditions,  and  that  one  of  them  is  in  the 
shape  of  a legislative  enactment,  made  and 
provided  for  such  cases  as  his,  and  significant- 
ly entitled  “A  a Act  against  Agreeable,  Circum- 
stances.”  B is  a very  law-abiding  man,  and, 
of  course,  submits.  You  always  find  him  cheer- 
ful, and  often  buoyant.  If  any  thing  go  amiss 
he  quietly  repairs  the  damage.  If  he  meet  with 
a loss  in  business,  you  only  know  it  by  observ- 
ing that  he  works  a little  harder  and  with  a 
more  sunny  face.  In  company  he  is  the  60ul 
of  fellowship.  Without  pet  opinions  and  poo- 
dle-dog dogmas,  he  never  gets  insulted  in  argu- 
ment, nor  thinks  you  have  a private  grudge 
against  him  because  you  happen  to  differ  from 
him.  He  is  a kind  of  host  and  hostess  in  every 
society.  People  who  are  with  him  are  always 
in  keeping  with  the  occasion.  Indeed,  a tran- 
scendentalist  would  say  that  he  is  an  occasion 
in  himself. 

The  difference  between  these  two  men  is 
simply  in  the  fact  that  A is  bent  on  making  life 
suit  him,  while  B is  satisfied  if  he  can  adjust 
himself  to  the  circumstances  around  him.  A 
is  hard  to  please,  and  B is  easily  gratified.  A 
thinks  that  the  art  of  life  is  an  external  accom- 
plishment, but  B believes  that  it  is  an  inward 
acquirement.  A is  the  veriest  of  slaves,  al- 
though he  vaunts  himself  on  hi9  high  independ- 
ence. Ilis  stomach  depends  on  his  cook;  his 
sleep  on  the  servant  who  attends  to  his  bed ; 


and  even  his  religion  on  good  preaching.  lie 
despises  such  maxims  as  “ Half  a loaf  is  better 
than  no  bread.”  But  B is  not  made  of  such 
stiff  and  unbending  materials.  A lithe  blade  is 
he,  always  winning  the  victory.  If  life  is  a bat- 
tle, says  he,  you  can  fight  it  any  where,  and 
with  any  weapon  that  comes  to  hand.  And  his 
work  corresponds  with  his  creed.  Wherever 
you  find  him  his  position  seems  to  have  been 
born  with  him.  The  world  is  a part  of  himself; 
and,  indeed,  I have  sometimes  thought  that 
outward  life  and  he  were  in  wedlock,  so  well  do 
they  agree.  B has  been  a living  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  to  me.  And  from  his  serene  tem- 
pers, cordial  acquiescence  in  all  the  destinies — 
the  thousand  destinies — of  every  day,  and  from 
his  heartiness  in  word  and  deed,  I have  often 
felt  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  make  the  world 
as  a bride,  young  and  lovely,  to  one’s  spirit,  and 
to  find  beauty  and  joy  almost  immeasurable  in 
its  companionship. 

Enjoyability  has  quick,  large  sympathies. 
And  I suppose  that  this  is  one  great  secret  of 
its  strength  and  happiness.  People  differ  wide- 
ly in  this  matter  of  sympathy.  Here  is  a man 
whose  sympathies  are  the  offspring  of  his 
thoughts  only.  There  is  another  who  has  none 
except  what  his  taste  creates.  With  those  who 
are  better  constituted  sympathy  ordains  the  law 
to  intellect  and  taste.  Heart  rules  every  where, 
in  every  thing.  Not  that  blind  and  reckless  im- 
pulse Bway&  them,  for  impulse  and  heart  are  not 
identical.  Heart  is  soul  itself— the  substance 
of  our  being — the  proprietor  of  past,  present, 
and  future — the  genuine  personality  with  which 
heaven  and  earth  negotiate  in  all  great  transac- 
tions. Impulse  is  but  one  of  its  modes  of  ac- 
tion. Men  sometimes  need  it  as  an  escape-pipe 
for  their  steam-works,  and  on  a vast  scale ; im- 
pulse performs  the  office  of  a volcano,  in  afford- , 
ing  vent  for  the  dangerous  gases  that  might 
rend  the  earth  if  not  allowed  to  liberate  their 
fury  in  the  open  air.  Heart  is  God’s  power ; 
impulse  is  man’s  imitation  of  heroic  vigor. 
Wherever  heart  asserts  its  rule,  as  it  always 
does  in  the  best-endowed  natures,  sympathy  is 
broad  and  energetic,  brimful  of  outgoing  ac- 
tivity, sweeping  in  circles  like  the  eagle’s,  and, 
with  an  eagle’s  eye,  quick  to  detect  its  object. 
Intellectually  it  is  a vast  power.  Genius  may 
exist  without  its  presence,  but  it  is  the  Temple 
without  the  Shekinah.  A man  of  mere  in- 
tellect, of  massive  faculties,  of  comprehensive 
scope,  of  ox-like  laboriousness,  may  build  the 
pyramids  of  literature,  but  they  are  pyramids  of 
the  desert.  The  far-seeing  and  all-interpret- 
ing eye,  the  mighty  imagination,  that  combines 
the  compass  of  the  telescope  and  the  minute  in- 
spectiveness  of  the  microscope ; the  grandeur  of 
mind  that  encircles  a system  of  worlds,  and  the 
spiritual  subtleness  that  wanders  through  the 
labyrinths  of  an  atom,  and  greets  it  as  a store- 
house of  wonders ; and,  above  all,  the  percep- 
tion introspective,  looking  far  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  absolute  soul,  and  listening  to  its 
low-murmured  prophecies  of  the  ages  to  come, 
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as  those  ages  shall  be  when  they  wear  the  re- 
splendent glory  of  a restored  and  perfected 
universe ; such  genius  as  this  can  only  spring 
from  the  great  sympathies  of  a still  greater  heart. 
In  His  reckoning  with  manhood,  both  here  and 
hereafter,  God  honors  with  the  higher  distinc- 
tions nothing  else.  For  it  is  the  law  of  the  uni* 
verse — of  all  objects  in  earth  and  heaven,  as  well 
as  of  God’s  government — “ Give  me  thy  heart!” 
The  humblest  shrub,  the  tiny  dew-drop,  the 
fragile  flower,  the  majestic  trees,  the  magnifi- 
cent firmament,  speak  to  us,  and  each  says, 
“Give  me  thy  heart!”  But  they  thus  6peak  as 
of  God,  and  not  for  Him,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
his  proclamations  of  royalty  in  wisdom,  power, 
and  love,  and  not  for  themselves. 

Our  more  recent  poetry  and  criticism  have 
acknowledged  this  power  of  sympathy  as  essen- 
tial to  all  truthful  and  profound  insight.  Love 
is  seen  as  the  highest  inspiration  of  intellect, 
no  less  than  the  sublimcst  joy  of  the  affections. 
Cowpcr  and  Burns  were  full  of  its  cordial,  ex- 
hilarating fire ; Charles  Lamb  and  Christopher 
North,  Chalmers  and  Channing,  although  wide- 
ly different  in  temperament  and  gifts,  have  all 
yielded  to  its  potent  sway.  Intellect  is  not  a 
self-developing  power,  for  it  leans  on  the  heart, 
and  draws  its  best  life  from  hope  and  trust. 
But  sympathy  has  a greater  work  than  this.  As 
an  ennobling  influence  for  everyday  life,  as  a 
secret  but  authoritative  interpreter  of  other 
hearts,  as  a source  of  strength  and  joy,  it  is  as 
a seraph  among  the  other  faculties.  For  it  is 
the  office  of  this  sympathy  to  give  us  a sense 
of  property  in  all  things  beautiful  and  pure,-  to 
enrich  our  poverty  with  the  wealth  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  thus  to  supplement  our  life  with  the 
fullness  of  being  around  us,  A sympathetic 
man  is  a recipient  of  vast  favors,  but  he  finds 
it  “more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.” 
Christ’s  words  have  an  hourly  fulfillment  with- 
in him.  The  outgoings  of  his  soul  expand  and 
exalt  him,  and  whenever  a good  thought  or  feel- 
ing issues  forth  from  him,  how  something  better 
hastens  to  fill  the  vacancy ! It  is  the  old  rule 
— Give  and  Get . How  mysterious  this  out- 
going and  this  incoming!  We  love  childhood, 
and  it  brings  back  our  own  childhood  and  adds 
its  beauty  to  our  present  being.  We  enter  into 
our  neighbor’s  gladness,  and  it  suddenly  becomes 
ours.  Even  inanimate  objects  contribute  to  his 
spirituality.  Deeper  than  his  senses  penetrates 
the  fragrance  of  flowers,  the  grace  of  forms,  the 
musical  movement  of  planetary  orbs.  Far  off 
in  the  East  the  tall  palm  lifts  for  him  its  broad 
leaves,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  shade  a land- 
scape nearer  and  closer  than  the  mountains 
and  vales  around  his  dwelling. 

These  three  elements,  then,  are  essential  to 
an  enjoyable  nature,  viz. : the  sense  of  divine- 
ness in  the  soul ; personal  adaptation  to  the 
disciplinary  laws  of  life ; and  broad,  diffusive, 
earnest  sympathies.  On  these  conditions  we 
may  enter  into  the  blessedness  of  being.  The 
three  are  in  firm  concord,  and  hold  strongly  to- 
gether. If  we  will  live  in  the  universe  on  God’s 


prescribed  terms  it  w ill  not  be  a dull,  monot- 
onous, cheerless  habitation.  It  will  not  be  a 
prison.  It  will  not  be  a purgatory.  But  for 
us  every  day  will  be  a new  birth  out  of  heaven, 
and  every  night  a fresh  firmament  not  before 
seen.  Trials  and  sorrows — called  such  on  earth 
— will  come,  but  knowm  on  high  by  other  names, 
they  will,  ere  long,  tell  us  what  they  are  in  the 
serene  light  of  God’s  presence.  Vailed  as  these 
angels  now  are,  and  wearing  dark  robes  as  they 
lead  us  on  toward  the  City  of  the  Great  King, 
we  shall  soon  see  them  grow  luminous  in  the 
light  of  an  unshaded  glory,  and  hail  them  as 
the  messengers  of  Infinite  Love  to  conduct  us 
into  the  realms  of  perfect  peace. 

LOVE  AT  A LATTICE. 

June  10, 1858. 

THERE’S  a little  maid  in  blue 
(Who  she  is,  is  naught  to  you!) 

Site  at  a window  all  day  long 
Chirping  like  a gladsome  linnet, 

And  her  simple  little  song 
Has  a wondrous  magic  in  it. 

Her  hair  is  of  a golden  brown, 

And  her  white  neck  rises  up 
From  a modest  muslin  gown, 

Like  a lily  from  its  cup. 

Then  her  eves  are — what  are  they? 

Black  or  blue,  or  brown  or  gray? 

On  my  soul  I can  not  say — 

On  my  life  I never  know; 

Sometimes  they  do  seem  as  blue 
As  the  sunny  skies  of  May, 

But  skies  grow  dark — and  so  do  they. 

This  I know,  whate’er  their  hue — 

Gray  or  black  or  brown  or  azure — 

That  to  gaze  on  them  is  pleasure ; 

And  to  me — across  the  way — 

They  make  bright  the  livelong  day! 

June  18. 

•Us  the  crudest  little  maid, 

She  that  in  the  window  sits! 

What  d’ye  think  she  does?  She  knits 
From  early  mom  till  evening  shade. 

And  what  d’ye  think  she  knits  ? A stocking  ? 

Ah ! my  friend,  ’tis  far  more  shocking. 

Perhaps  the  mystery  is  a mitten? 

Alas ! I would  it  were  so  written. 

A sofa-covcr,  then?  Far  wrorse! 

The  little  traitor  knits — a purse! 

Yes!  a purse  of  pea-green  silk, 

Thickly  sown  with  silver  beads; 

And  my  heart  instinctive  reads 
That  this  red-lipped  cockatrice, 

With  those  hands  as  white  as  milk, 

Works  some  conynge,  quaint  device; 

Probably  the  odious  cipher 
Of  some  lover!  Ah!  I’d  die  for 
Just  one  peep  to  satisfy 
My  innocent  curiosity ; 

Not  that  I care  one  pin.  Not  I ! 

But  then  the  cool  atrocity 
Of  knitting  a purse  that  I am  sure 
Is  only  a shameless  gage  (T  amour ! 
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If  there’s  aught  I can’t  endure 
Tis  to  see  hands  white  as  milk 
Knitting  purses  of  pea-green  silk! 

Still,  it  is  the  prettiest  sight 

To  watch  those  fingers,  slender  and  white, 

Twisting  out,  and  twisting  in, 

Through  the  meshes  of  silver  and  green, 
Like  white  birds  that  play  in  the  month  of 
May 

At  hide  and  seek,  through  a leafy  screen. 
Ten  white  birds  so  busily  making 
A nest  for  Love  in  a silken  lattice. 

Ah!  what  pains  are  the  little  ones  taking! 

Labor  like  this  is  not  given  gratis. 

In  and  out,  and  over  and  under, 

Here  and  there  with  a snowy  flatter — 

Am  I to  blame  if  I often  mutter, 

“What  are  th<5  love-bird’s  initials,  I won- 


Yes!  I have  boaght  me  an  opera-glass; 

Now,  my  little  Lachesis,  tremble! 

Twist  your  threads  as  you  like,  fair  lass! 

Bit  by  bit  as  the  beads  assemble 
I shall  read  unfelt,  unseen, 

The  secret  that  glimmers  in  silver  and  green. 
Nay,  even  now  I fancy  I spy 
A half-grown  letter — I think  an  I; 

But  I’m  not  quite  sure,  for  it  may  be  a Y ; 
And,  on  looking  longer,  perhaps  a B, 

Or — Pshaw ! I’m  altogether  at  sea ! 


June  IS. 

What  right  have  I to  overlook 
This  poor,  unconscious  little  girl? 

To  scan  her  through  tubes  of  mother  of 
pearl, 

And  ransack  the  shade  of  her  modest  nook? 
Heaven  ne’er  published  so  dainty  a book 
To  be  pawed  and  pried  in  for  pastime 
merely — 

I know  that  I love  light  reading  dearly; 
But  the  novel  is  easily  bought  for  a dollar, 
While  the  rare  edition  belongs  to  the  Scholar. 
I feel  like  a thief  every  time  I stand 
Behind  my  curtains,  lorgnette  in  hand ; 

A cowardly  thief  who  sends  his  eyes 
(Or  his  pupils)  out  as  proxies  to  steal 
A maiden’s  privacy — splendid  prize! 

When  I think  how  unmanly  all  this,  I feel 
A blush  suffuse  me  from  head  to  heel. 

Never  again,  on  my  solemn  honor, 

Shall  opera-glass  be  bent  upon  her! 

At  least — Hallo ! what’s  that  in  her  hand  ? 

As  I live,  a villainous  three-cornered  note ! 
Now  a round,  or  a square,  or  a rhomboid,  I’d 
stand — 

But  three-cornered  billets  from  ages  remote 
Have  been  very  well  known  to  be  dangerous 
epistles, 

And,  like  conical  bullets,  most  fatal  of  mis- 
siles. 

Oh!  for  one  good  glance  at  the  writing, 

To  tell  if  ’tis  male  or  female  inditing! 
Confound  it ! opticians  were  made  to  provoke  us ! 
I can't  for  my  life  get  this  glass  to  a focus. 
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June  IS. 

The  pea-green  purse  progresses  finely; 

Day  by  day  the  initials  grow. 

What  they  are  at  last  I know — 

A flourishing  C and  a great  fat  O. 

The  little  maiden  smiles  benignly 
While  her  fingers  to  and  fro 
Weave  the  emblems  of  my  woe. 

June  19. 

What  kind  of  fellow  is  he, 

This  lucky  C O of  the  purse  pea-green? 
Tali  and  black,  and  martial  of  mien ; 
Gigantic  shoulders,  the  ruddiest  hue, 

And  teeth  as  white  as  white  can  be. 

This,  I’ll  vouch,  is  like  os  one  pea 
Is  to  another.  I never  knew 
A tidy  maiden,  like  oars  in  blue, 

Who  did  not  invariably  make  her  nest 
On  some  colossal  husband’s  breast. 

Perhaps  because  maids  feel  ’tis  as  well 
To  marry  a conjugal  citadel — 

A massy  rampart  of  flesh  and  bone 
Between  them  and  attack  up-thrown. 

I,  alas!  have  the  mortification 
Of  not  being  a human  fortification. 

My  legs  are  not  towers  of  strength,  I fear ; 
My  chest  to  a rampart  comes  no  way  near. 

I can’t  lift  hundreds  of  weight  on  my  palm, 
Nor  is  my  head  like  a battering-ram. 

I am  a scholar  without  much  muscle ; 

The  Astor’s  alcoves  are  my  gymnasium ; 
There  with  mighty  folios  I tussle, 

But  in  Euclid  only  I know  the  Trapezium. 
What  chance  have  I,  I should  like  to  know, 
Against  our  athletic  friend,  CO? 

I’ve  seen  in  my  time  a good  deal  of  society, 
And  studied  men  in  every  variety, 

And  watched  the  way  the  women  are  won; 
And  found  as  a general  rule  (though  none 
Are  without  exceptions)  that  in  the  fray 
Of  Head  against  Shoulders,  I grieve  to  say 
Shoulders  will  always  carry  the  day. 

And  whether  at  opera,  concert,  or  ball, 

The  Scholar  invariably  goes  to  the  wall. 

June  20. 

Ah ! how  beautiful  is  she  to-day 
As  she  sits  at  her  casement  over  the  way! 
The  trained  thorn-apple,  with  its  flowers  of 
flame, 

Clusters  all  over  the  window-frame, 

While  she  like  a picture,  sun-lighted,  sits — 
A picture,  however,  that  sings  and  knits. 

No  1 what  am  I saying  ? She  knits  no  more. 
The  huge  C O stands  quite  confessed; 

The  ten  white  birds  have  built  their  nest ; 
And  now,  their  labor  completely  o’er, 

With  rings  on  their  necks,  are  taking  their 
rest. 

Not  so  the  maid.  Her  bright  face  shows 
No  tokens  of  a calm  repose ; 

Her  cheek  is  flushed,  and  I think  I spy — 
Not,  I fear,  with  the  naked  eye — 

The  heave  of  a hot,  impatient  sigh 
Moving  the  folds  of  that  wicked  blue  gown, 
Sometimes  up  and  sometimes  down ; 
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And  I see  her  drum  with  her  little  feet, 

And  follow  her  glance  adown  the  street, 

And  watch  her  playing,  with  anguish  keen, 
With  that  odious  purse  of  silver  and  green. 
Tis  plain  as  a pike-staff,  I say, 

C O is  coming  to  see  her  to-day. 

Yes!  He  returns  in  triumph  at  last, 
Countless  perils  and  dangers  passed, 

With  a sun-burned  face  and  a wreath  of  laurel, 
And  his  pockets  stuffed  with  diamonds  and 
coral ; 

For  he  most  probably  is  a sailor, 

Sent  to  look  after  the  steamer  Styx, 

Who,  boarding  all,  from  smack  to  whaler, 
Nearly  got  herself  into  a fix; 

Or  he  may  be  a soldier,  just  from  Utah, 
Where  each  has  six  wives  and  a six-shooter, 
And  where,  though  in  constant  relations  with 
Brigham,  he 

Has  not  been  yet  seduced  to  polygamy. 

Yes,  I am  sure  he’s  a martial  fellow, 

With  lots  of  adventures  to  tell,  like  Othello, 
Who  crammed  Desdemona  with  all  sorts  of 
fibs 

About  the  numbers  he  stuck  in  the  ribs. 

8 o'clock  p.m.,  same  dap, 

A carriage  drives  up  to  the  door, 

And  I see  a male  figure  within, 

Muffled  and  cloaked  to  the  chin. 

Alas  ! wclladay  1 All  is  o’er ! 

Tis  C O.  There  can  not  be  a doubt, 

For  the  maiden  her  head  stretches  out 
Of  the  window,  and  beckons  with  glee ; 

And  he  that  sweet  signal  has  caught 
(He  isn’t  as  big  as  I thought), 

And  so  rushes  up  stairs.  It  is  he! 

I watch  her  room  with  eyes  of  lynx — 

I watch  the  forward  little  minx 
Fluttering  ever  to  and  fro, 

Like  a*  pet  dog  that  doth  know 
The  step  of  its  master  on  the  stair. 

Ah ! her  master  is  C O ! 

Now  her  door  opens — there’s  a glare 
Of  light — he  enters — there’s  a flight 
Of  something  blue  across  the  chamber. 

I know  they’re  kissing — ’tisn’t  right, 

With  the  window  open  1 She  tears  away 
His  cloak,  and  he  stands  in  the  broad,  full 
day, 

While  she  dances  round  him  with  joyous  rack- 
et — 

Oh  Heavens ! he’s  dressed  in  a school-boy’s 
jacket ! 

(Five  minutes  allowed  for  recovery 
After  this  strange  discovery .) 

Yes,  after  all,  he’s  her  brother! 

The  purse,  after  all,  was  for  him ! 

It  seems  like  a wonderful  dream 
That  follows  the  struggle  and  smother 
One  feels  in  a nightmare.  Hurrah ! 

I feel  like  a new-born  star, 

Or  something  as  lofty  and  light! 

I'll  go  over  and  see  her  to-night — 

No,  I can’t — I don’t  know  her.  Oh  horror! 


There’s  Jenkins,  he  knows  her,  I’m  bound ; 
I’ll  make  him  take  me  around, 

And  I’ll  make  her  acquaintance  to-morrow! 

My  Wedding-dap,  August  8. 

The  ten  white  birds  are  mine ! I’ve  caught 
them — 

To  complete  subjection  brought  them. 

In  my  bosom  they  have  their  nest, 

And  I to-day  will  duly  invest 
The  eldest  born  with  a thin  gold  ring, 

So  they  will  be  my  slaves  forever, 

And  I their  lofty  but  loving  king ! 

In  short,  I am  to  be  married  to — who? 

Why,  who  but  the  little  maid  in  blue ! 


THE  WIFE  OF  OUR  NEW  MINISTER. 

THERE  had  been  a pastoral  change  in  our 
congregation.  The  people,  after  a ten 
years’  trial  of  good  old  Mr.  Wharton,  and  his 
amiable,  compliant  wife,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  a different  kind  of  preacher,  with  a differ- 
ent kind  of  wife,  would  vastly  improve  their 
spiritual  condition.  There  was  a lack  of  strength 
about  Mr.  Wharton  (so  it  was  alleged),  and 
certain  prominent  ladies  in  the  church  had 
wished  (aloud)  so  often  that  Mrs.  Wharton 
were  less  old-fashioned  in  her  ways,  that  change, 
sooner  or  later,  had  come  to  be  a settled  thing 
in  the  minds  of  a majority.  It  was  simply  a 
question  of  time ; and  time  settled  the  question. 
The  change  was  made.  Old  Mr.  Wharton  and 
his  wife  retired,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Newton  and  his 
wife  took  their  places  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
congregation — l say I * *  4 ‘Mr.  Newton  and  his 
wife,”  for  our  people  think,  or  used  to  think, 
that,  when  they  “hired  a minister,”  they  hired 
his  wife  also,  and  regarded  her  duties  among 
them  in  quite  as  high  a light  as  they  did  the 
duties  of  her  husband. 

I happened  to  be  away  from  the  village  at 
the  time  this  change  was  made,  and  did  not 
return  until  after  Mr.  Newton  and  his  wife 
had  been  doing  duty  for  something  over  three 
months. 

“How  do  you  like  the  new  minister?”  was 
among  the  first  of  my  inquiries. 

44  He’s  a charming  preacher,”  was  the  reply 
I received  on  every  hand.  Yet  I saw,  by  the 
manner  of  my  friends,  that  some  drawback  ex- 
isted. 

44  How  do  you  like  his  wife  ?” 

Ah ! The  little  mystery  was  explained.  Mr. 
Newton  was  well  enough.  But  his  wife ! 

44  What  kind  of  a woman  is  she  ?”  I asked. 
“Don’t  know.  Can't  make  her  out,”  was 
the  vague  answer  received. 

“Is  she  any  thing  like  Mrs.  Wharton?” 

44  Oh  dear,  no  ! I only  wish  she  was.  Why, 
she  doesn’t  take  a particle  of  interest  in  the 
church.  Hasn’t  been  to  one  of  the  monthly 
concerts  for  prayer ; nor  to  the  weekly  sewing- 
circle  ; nor  even  to  the  Sabbath-school.  We 
calculated  entirely  on  her  taking  the  senior  girls* 
class  which  Mrs.  Wharton  taught  for  so  many 
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years ; and  a committee  of  ladies  waited  on  her  | 
with  an  invitation  to  do  so : but  Bhe  actually 
declined,  saying  that  she  had  neither  taste  nor 
aptitude  for  teaching ! Now,  what  do  you  think 
of  that  for  a minister’s  wife!  Did  you  ever 
hear  the  beat  of  it  ?” 

I saw,  at  a glance,  that  there  was  trouble 
ahead;  for  Miss  Phoebe  Lane,  who  made  me 
this  communication,  was  an  active  * ‘ circulating 
medium’’  in  the  congregation.  She  knew  every 
body’s  business,  talked  to  every  body,  and  acted 
as  opinion-maker  to  a large  majority  of  ladies 
who  had  too  much  to  do  in  their  families  to 
have  time  for  independent  thinking  in  church 
matters. 

I must  confess  that  I felt  a sort  of  liking  for 
Mrs.  Newton  on  this  representation  of  Miss 
Lane.  Mrs.  Wharton  had  been  such  a pliant 
subject  in  the  hands  of  my  spinster  friend,  and 
a few  like  her,  that  an  involuntary  respect  was 
created  for  a minister’s  wife,  who,  in  coming 
among  us,  could  from  the  beginning  show  that 
she  had  an  individuality  of  her  own,  and  meant 
to  hold  on  by  it. 

Two  or  three  days’  intercourse  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  satisfied  me  that  Mrs. 
Newton  would  not  do  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Charity.  When  and  where  this  lady  was  saint- 
ed I have  never  learned.  I have  my  suspicion 
that  Miss  Phoebe  Lane,  who  rechristeued  the 
parish  on  the  occasion  of  building  our  new 
church,  was  not  particularly  well  read  in  the 
Saintish  Calendar.  But  let  that  pass.  Ours 
was*the  Church  of  St.  Charity.  Mr.  Newton 
was  a delightful  man ! Such  a preacher  1 So 
active  in  all  the  interests  of  the  society ! So 
pious!  So  humble-minded  I But  his  wife ! 
No  woman  could  be  less  suited  to  her  condi- 
tion. It  was  even  doubted  whether  she  were  a 
professor ! Phoebe  Lane  was  positive  about  it ; 
and  averred  that  she  didn’t  believe  there  was  a 
spark  of  piety  in  her  soul.  How  a man  like 
Mr.  Newton  could  ever  have  mated  himself  with 
such  a wife  was  regarded  by  Miss  Lane  as  one 
of  the  inexplicable  mysteries.  “A  man  like 
Mr.  Newton,  who  might  have  had  his  choice 
among  women  1” 

I went  to  church  with  no  ordinary  feeling  of 
interest  on  the  Sabbath  following  my  return. 
Whether  my  leading  impulses  were  of  the  earth, 
earthy,  or  of  heaven,  heavenly,  I will  not  stop 
to  question.  Five  minutes  before  the  time  for 
service  to  begin  a lady,  just  above  the  medium 
height,  beautifully  formed,  and  with  a step  of 
blended  grace  and  dignity,  passed  along  the 
aisle  leading  a child  by  the  hand,  and  took  her 
seat  in  the  minister’s  pew.  Though  not  in  any 
sense  gayly  dressed,  there  was  a style  and  air 
about  her  that  by  no  means  indicated  a pious 
disregard  of  worldly  things.  Taste  had  evident- 
ly presided  at  her  toilet.  I noticed  a slight  flut- 
ter running  through  the  congregation,  and  the 
turning  of  many  heads  toward  the  minister’s  pew, 
which  occupied  the  most  prominent  place  in  the 
church.  The  lady  did  not  look  around  her,  nor 
show  the  slightest  sign  of  interest  iu  the  people. 
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How  different,  in  all  things,  was  her  appear- 
ance and  bearing  from  that  of  good,  kind,  com- 
pliant Mrs.  Wharton,  whose  pleasant,  almost 
smiling  face  I had  seen  for  so  many  years  in 
that  pew — a face  turning,  as  by  instinct,  its  mild 
sunlight  ever  and  anon  upon  the  congregation, 
while  her  husband  broke  for  them  the  Bread  of 
Life! 

The  contrast  was  hardly  agreeable. 

“ She’ll  never  do !”  whispered  a lady-shadow 
of  Miss  Lane’s,  bending  to  my  ear  from  the  pew 
just  behind  the  one  I occupied.  “Proud  as 
Lucifer,  any  one  can  see ! Such  airs  won’t  do 
for  St.  Charity.” 

I made  no  reply.  Though  annoyed,  I was 
yet  sensibly  influenced  by  the  remark. 

Very  still,  almost  like  a statue,  sat  Mrs.  New- 
ton, the  minister’s  wife,  and  I could  see  that 
the  child,  a little  girl  six  or  seven  years  old, 
leaned  very  close  to  her.  How  I wished  that 
she  would  turn  toward  the  congregation  1 How 
I longed  to  see  her  face ! But  I was  not  grant- 
ed this  desire  until  after  the  morning’s  services 
were  closed. 

I was  particularly  pleased  with  Mr.  Newton. 

His  sermon,  in  contrast  with  the  usual  dis- 
courses I had  listened  to  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Wharton,  was  a master-piece  of  eloquence.  No 
one  seemed  to  listen  to  him  with  more  rapt  at- 
tention than  Mrs.  Newton. 

At  last  the  services  closed,  and  the  time 
came  when  my  restless  curiosity  was  to  be  satis- 
fied. The  minister’s  wife  turned  her  face  to 
the  congregation,  and  I had  a view  of  every 
feature.  It  was  a face,  once  seen,  to  be  re- 
membered. Classic  almost  to  severity  in  its 
outline,  the  full  lips  and  soft  hazel  eyes  gave 
to  it  a gentle  expression.  You  saw  at  a glance 
that  she  was  a woman  of  thought  as  well  as  feel- 
ing. 

A few  ladies  gathered  around  her  as  she 
stepped  from  the  pew,  and  I noticed  that  her 
countenance  lit  up  very  pleasantly  as  she  spoke 
to  them.  Bat  there  was  nothing  obsequious ; 
no  undue  familiarity,  no  wordy  affability.  A 
certain  air  of  dignity  and  self-respect  marked 
every  attitude  of  her  person  and  every  expres- 
sion of  her  countenance.  All  vulgar  familiarity 
toward  her  was  out  of  the  question — I saw  that 
at  a glance. 

Bat  only  a few  ladies  in  the  congregation 
ventured  to  approach  her.  In  the  eyes  of  many 
she  was  proud,  and  they  were  not  “going  to 
force  themselves  upon  her  notice.”  The  preju- 
dice admitted  into  their  minds  by  others  made 
them  shun  rather  than  court  her  acquaintance. 

Of  the  few  who  did  notice  her  some  were  at- 
tracted by  affinity,  and  some  by  a desire  to  gain 
a little  reflected  importance.  Others  thought 
it  but  hospitable  to  show  her  attentions,  as  a 
stranger  among  them,  and  acted  accordingly ; 
though  the  force- work  was  apparent.  Desiring 
to  meet  her  and  make  her  acquaintance,  I ask- 
ed to  be  introduced,  and  was  presented  by  a 
friend.  I thought  her  reception  rather  cold ; 
and  after  passing  a formal  word  or  two,  moved 
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past  her  to  speak  to  an  old  acquaintance  whom 
I had  not  met  for  some  time. 

44  How  do  you  like  our  new  minister’s  wife?” 
was  almost  the  first  question. 

44  Can’t  say.  Must  know  something  about 
her  first,”  I answered. 

44  She’ll  not  do  for  us  /”  said  my  friend, 
warmly.  44  She’s  not  the  woman  for  St.  Charity  I” 

44  What’s  the  defect?”  I inquired. 

44It’s  all  defect  1”  was  the  sweeping  reply. 
44  Just  look  at  her ! A pretty  thing  for  a min- 
ister’s wife,  indeed ! Why,  she  carries  herself 
with  the  air  of  a queen  1” 

44 Mr.  Newton,”  said  I,  44 is  a charming 
speaker.  I never  heard  a more  beautiful  ser- 
mon.” 

4 4 Oh,  Mr.  Newton  is  splendid!”  replied  my 
acquaintance,  warmly.  “But  his  wife!  Oh, 
dear  1 it’s  dreadful ! What  could  have  possess- 
ed him  to  marry  such  a woman ! She’ll  never 
suit  us  in  the  world — never,  never!  Why,  I 
don’t  believe  she’s  even  a professor.  She  didn’t 
stay  to  the  communion  on  last  Sunday ! Just 
think  of  that — and  she  the  minister’s  wife  ! It’s 
been  the  talk  of  the  congregation  ever  since! 
We  fully  expected  her  to  take  a «class  in  the 
Sunday-school  — but  no!  We  invited  her  to 
be  preseut  at  our  sewing-circle — but  no ; she 
couldn’t  leave  her  children!  A mere  excuse, 
of  course!  Then  we  elected  her  President 
of  our  Indian  Missionary  Society ; but  she  de- 
clined the  honor,  saying  that  she  had  neither 
time  nor  taste  for  such  public  duties ; that  with 
her,  charity,  for  the  present,  must  begin  at  home. 
Now,  isn’t  that  a Christian  spirit  for  you  1 Our 
minister’s  wife  to  talk  of  charity  beginning  at 
home ! Why,  she’s  a heathen !” 

My  church  acquaintance  waxed  warm. 

44  Some  of  our  people  were  eager  enough  to 
get  rid  of  dear,  good  Mrs.  Wharton,”  she  added. 
44  She  wasn’t  bright  and  fashionable  enough  for 
them  ; but  I rather  think  they’ve  got  their  dose 
now !” 

I met,  hero  and  there,  a lady  of  our  church, 
who  belonged  to  the  home-duty  mind-your-own- 
business  class,  who  did  not  join  in  this  hue  and 
cry  against  Mrs.  Newton ; who  thought  that, 
if  she  had  neither  taste  nor  inclination  for  Sab- 
bath-school teaching,  sewing-circles,  or  mis- 
sionary societies,  the  congregation  should  not 
interfere  with  these  peculiarities.  She  had 
three  little  children,  to  whom  she  gave  all  a 
mother’s  care ; and  as  the  slender  income 
which  her  husband  derived  from  the  parish  of 
St.  Charity  (four  hundred  a year  and  the  par- 
sonage) would  warrant  her  to  keep  only  a single 
domestic,  a large  part  of  her  time  had,  neces- 
sarily, to  bo  given  to  household  duties.  44  No- 
body can  say,”  remarked  one  of  these  ladies, 
in  my  hearing,  44  that  she  neglects  her  children, 
or  wastes  her  husband’s  income.  The  little 
parsonage  has  never  looked  so  attractive  inside 
or  out  as  now.  Mrs.  Wharton  was  not  tidy,  as 
we  all  know,  and  things  around  her  were  gen- 
erally at  sixes  and  sevens.  And  as  for  her 
children,  they  were  always  neglected.  Many 


times  have  I seen  them  playing  in  the  dirt 
while  their  mother  was  at  the  sewing-circle,  or 
somewhere  else  that  she  had  no  business  to  be.” 

Bat  the  ladies  who  talked  in  this  way  be- 
longed to  the  44  queer”  ones  of  the  congrega- 
tion. They  were  not  of  the  pious  kind.  So 
all  they  said  went  for  nothing  with  the  many. 

Without  44  variableness  or  shadow  of  turn- 
ing,” as  St.  Paul  says,  did  Mrs.  Newton  keep 
on  her  way.  Home  was  her  parish,  and  she 
was  content  to  do  her  duty  there.  Occasion- 
ally she  accepted  an  invitation  to  take  tea  and 
spend  an  evening  abroad ; but  in  most  cases 
declined  these  pleasant  entertainments,  and 
though  over  three  months  had  passed  there 
had  yet  been  no  tea-drinking  at  the  parsonage. 
Mr.  Newton,  on  the  other  hand,  mingled  very 
freely  with  his  congregation — sat  with  them  at 
their  tables,  and  joined  them  in  their  social 
gatherings.  Of  course  the  absence  of  Mrs. 
Newton  on  these  occasions  always  formed  a 
subject  of  remark ; and  it  was  generally  voted 
that  her  failure  to  accompany  her  husband  se- 
riously marred  the  pleasures  of  the  evening. 

44  Ah,  if  his  wife  were  only  like  him !” 

This  was  invariably  the  sighing  ejaculation 
of  Miss  Phoebe  Lane,  or  some  one  of  her  party. 

At  last  the  matter  assumed  so  serious  a shape 
in  the  minds  of  certain  leading  ladies  in  the 
parish  that  it  was  determined  to  wait  upon  Mrs. 
Newton  and  remonstrate  with  her  on  the  course 
of  conduct  she  was  pursuing — 44 a course  of  con- 
duct,” urged  Miss  Lane,  4 4 that  is  working  un- 
told injury  in  our  church.  Ever  since  she  o&me 
here  a change  for  the  worse  has  been  goings  on 
in  the  congregation.  Members  are  growing 
cold  or  indifferent.  Our  sewing-circles  are 
losing  their  interest,  the  monthly  concerts  of 
prayer  are  badly  attended,  and  the  Sabbath- 
school  is  dwindling  away.  The  social  sphere, 
always  so  warm  and  attractive  under  the  genial 
influence  of  good  Mrs.  Wharton,  is  fast  losing 
its  power — and  all  from  this  strange  conduct  on 
the  part  of  our  minister’s  wife.  She  must  be 
talked  to  on  the  subject ! If  she  doesn’t  know 
her  duty,  she  must  be  taught  it.  If  she  won’t 
hear  her  husband,  she  must  hear  the  congrega- 
tion.” 

A committee  of  ladies — Miss  Lane  at  the 
head  of  them,  and  voluntary  spokeswoman — 
finally  undertook  to  set  Mrs.  Newton  right  in 
regard  to  her  duties  to  the  parish  of  St.  Charity, 
and  formally  waited  upon  her  for  that  purpose. 
Curiosity  prompted  me  to  accept  an  offered 
membership  in  that  committee.  Let  me  pic- 
ture the  interview  with  Mrs.  Newton. 

We  found  her  sitting  in  her  orderly-arranged 
little  parlor,  her  person  as  neat  as  eveiy  thing 
around  her,  and  her  three  children  as  sweet  and 
pure  as  May  blossoms.  Two  were  playing  on 
the  floor,  and  the  babe  slept  in  the  cradle,  that 
was  drawn  so  close  to  the  mother  that  she  could 
touch  the  rocker,  if  needed,  with  her  foot.  She 
was  sewing  on  a shirt  for  her  husband.  Four 
ladies  made  up  the  committee — a formidable 
number.  Mr.  Newton  was  away,  attending  the 
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funeral  of  a poor  laborer's  child — so  the  coast 
was  clear,  and  the  culprit  in  our  power. 

With  an  easy  grace  the  minister’s  wife  re- 
ceived ns,  and  after  we  were  all  seated  she 
stepped  to  the  door  and  spoke  to  her  girl,  who 
was  in  the  kitchen.  A smart,  tidy-looking  do- 
mestic came  forward,  and  Mrs.  Newton  said  to 
her,  with  a kindness  of  manner  that  I could  not 
help  noticing, 

4 ‘Take  Aggy  and  George  into  the  garden, 
Jane,  and  keep  them  till  I call  you.*’ 

“ Yes,  ma’am.”  The  girl  spoke  very  cheer- 
fully. The  two  children  sprung  up  instantly 
from  the  floor,  and  bounding  from  the  room 
left  us  alone  with  Mrs.  Newton  and  her  sleep- 
ing baby. 

A grave  silence  followed.  The  committee 
was  embarrassed,  but  the  minister’s  wife  was 
entirely  at  her  ease. 

44  We  have  come,”  said  Miss  Lane,  after  sun- 
dry preliminary  throat- clearings  and  bridling 
motions  of  the  head  peculiar  to  herself,  44to 
have  a little  conversation  with  you  about  our 
church  matters.” 

44  Hadn’t  you  better  talk  on  that  subject  with 
my  husband  ?”  was  answered,  with  the  utmost 
self-composure.  “It  is  his  particular  prov- 
ince.”. 

“No,  ma’am,”  said  Miss  Lane,  her  voice 
gaining  emphasis;  44 we  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  Mr.  Newton.  He  does  his  part  entirely 
to  our  satisfaction.” 

“Oh!  I understand.”  Mrs.  Newton  spoke 
as  if  light  were  breaking  into  her  mind. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  Miss  Lone  went  on,  4 4 it  is 
your  duty  in  the  chnrch  that  we  have  come  to 
talk  about,  not  your  husband’s;  and  I hope 
you  will  not  take  it  ill  of  us  if  we  speak  out 
plainly.” 

“Not  by  any  means,”  replied  Mrs.  Newton. 
I noticed  a slight  quiver  in  her  voice,  a slight 
flushing  of  her  cheeks,  and  a brightening  of  her 
soft  hazel  eyes.  But  it  was  plain  that  she 
was  fully  self-possessed,  and  in  no  way  intimi- 
dated by  this  unexpected  citation  to  answer  for 
delinquencies. 

4 4 Not  by  any  means, ” she  repeated.  4 4 Speak 
out  plainly,  and  if  in  any  thing  I have  been 
derelict,  I will  confess  my  fault,  and  do  all  I 
can  to  lead  a better  life.” 

44  Plain  speaking  is  always  best,”  said  our 
month-piece,  oracularly.  “So  we  will  speak 
plainly.  The  fact  is,  Mrs.  Newton,  you  have 
failed  almost  entirely  to  meet  the  expectations 
of  our  people.” 

“ Indeed ! I am  grieved  to  learn  this.”  Mrs. 
Newton  spoke  seriously,  but  with  no  sign  of  dis- 
turbance. 4 4 1 was  not  before  aware  that  the 
people  had  any  special  claims  upon  me.” 

44  No  special  claims  npon  you !”  Miss  Lane 
uttered  the  words  in  undisguised  astonishment. 
“No  special  claims!”  she  repeated,  “and  you 
the  wife  of  our  minister!” 

“ What  do  you  expect  of  me  ?”  calmly  in- 
quired Mrs.  Newton. 

44  We  have  already  intimated  our  expecta- 


tions in  various  ways.  There  is  the  girl’s  se- 
nior class  in  Sunday-school ; that,  of  course,  we 
expected  you  to  take.  And  you  are  wanted  on 
the  Visiting  Committee  and  in  our  Missionary 
Society.  Unless  our  minister’s  wife  takes  the 
lead  in  the  temporalities  of  the  church  nothing 
will  prosper.” 

44 Then, ’’said  Mrs.  Newton,  “it  is  under- 
stood that  while  my  hnsband’s  duties  relate 
mainly  to  the  spiritualities  of  the  church  mine 
have  special  regard  to  its  temporalities.” 

44  Certainly,  ma’am  1 You  have  expressed 
the  difference  of  relation  exactly,”  replied  Miss 
Lane,  led  on  by  the  peculiar  way  in  which  Mrs. 
Newton  put  the  question  to  admit  the  existence 
of  a very  wide  range  of  duties  as  required  of 
that  lady  by  the  congregation  of  St.  Charity. 

44  This  is  all  new  to  me,  ladies,”  said  the 
minister’s  wife.  44 1 was  not  aware  before  that 
any  one  in  the  congregation  regarded  me  as 
having  failed  in  duty.” 

“ Every  one  so  regards  you.”  Our  spokes- 
woman was  a personage  who  used  great  plain- 
ness of  speech. 

44  This  should  have  been  stated  in  the  begin- 
ning,” said  Mrs.  Newton.  44  How  was  I to 
know  your  views  in  the  matter  ? I saw  ail  of 
my  husband’s  correspondence,  but  not  a word 
was  said  about  his  wife  or  the  parish  require- 
ments in  her  case.  Now  it  appears  that  her 
range  of  duties  is  almost  n9  wide  as  his.  I 
ought  to  have  known  this  before  I came  here, 
ladies ; and  I really  think  the  complaint  of  fail- 
ure in  duty  is  against  you  instead  of  me.  Let 
me  ask,  so  as  to  reach  a clear  understanding  of 
this  matter,  what  salary  you  pay  your  minister’s 
wife  ?” 

44  Salary !”  gasped  Miss  Lane,  her  under  jaw 
falling,  and  her  eyes  projecting  at  least  a quar- 
ter of  an  inch  beyond  their  ordinary  position. 
“ Salary !”  she  repeated,  in  a bewildered,  half- 
confounded  way. 

44  Yes,  ” quietly  replied  Mrs.  Newton.  4 4 The 
salary.  You  do  not,  of  course,  require  the 
services  of  your  minister’s  wife  in  the  way  you 
propose  without  compensation.” 

44  Preposterous !”  Miss  Lane  had  recovered 
herself,  and  gained  a little  blind  indignation 
with  her  partial  self-possession.  “Did  any 
one  ever  hear  of  a thing  so  absurd  I In  hiring 
your  husband  for  our  minister — ” 

“You  did  not  hire  me!”  interrupted  Mrs. 
Newton,  with  calm  dignity.  “Bear  that  in 
mind,  if  you  please.” 

“ Thank  you  for  the  remark,  Mrs.  Newton,” 
said  I,  coming  almost  involuntarily  to  her  aid. 
44  It  throws  a flood  of  light  upon  the  whole  sub- 
ject. True  as  Gospel ! We  did  not  hire  you, 
and  have  no  claim  upon  a single'  hour  of  your 
time.  All  that  the  Church  of  St.  Charity  has 
a right  to  ask  of  you  is,  that  you  do  your  duty 
as  a wife  and  mother.” 

Mrs.  Newton  turned  to  me  with  a grateful 
look,  and  grasping  my  hand,  said, 

“ Thank  you !”  in  return. 

A little  while  she  paused  ; but  no  one  spoke 
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in  the  deep  silence.  I think  some  wholesome 
convictions  of  truth  were  finding  their  way  even 
into  the  mind  of  Miss  Lane,  who,  somehow,  re- 
minded me  of  a wilted  leaf,  or  a piece  of  stiffly 
starched  muslin  suddenly  drenched  with  water. 

“ My  husband’s  duties  are  clear,”  veiy  even- 
ly spoke  Mrs.  Newton  — very  kindly,  yet  very 
firmly  and  very  lucidly.  “My  husband’s  du- 
ties are  clear.  He  has  come  to  you  as  a spirit- 
ual guide  and  instructor.  His  office  is  to  point 
to  Heaven  and  lead  the  way.  It  is  a high  and 
holy  office.  I honor  him  in  it,  and  sustain  him 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.  My  duties  are  also 
clear.  I am  simply  a wife  and  mother ; and, 
God  being  my  helper,  I will  faithfully  discharge  a 
wife  and  mother’s  sacred  obligations.  At  pres- 
ent these  duties  take  up  all  my  time ; and  con- 
science will  not  permit  me  to  neglect  real  duties 
for  the  performance  of  imaginary  ones.  In  doing 
such  duties  I best  sene  the  Church.  This  is  my 
religion,  and  I have  learned  it  from  the  Bible.” 

She  paused  for  a few  moments.  No  one  re- 
plying to  her  remarks,  she  went  on : 

“It  has  been  alleged  that  I am  not  pious 
enough  for  the  people  here.  Perhaps  not.  But 
of  one  thing  you  may  all  be  certain : I am  no 
hypocrite.  I shall  never  put  on  a pious  ex- 
terior to  hide  the  want  of  charity  in  my  heart. 
As  I am  you  will  always  see  me.” 

Mrs.  Newton  paused  again ; but  as  none  of 
her  visitors  showed  any  inclination  to  speak, 
she  continued : 

“ My  religion  is  somewhat  peculiar,  I believe. 
I do  not  keep  it  as  a showy  Sunday  suit,  but 
wear  it  every  day.  My  essential  worship  con- 
sists in  a daily  discharge  of  my  duty  as  a wife 
and  mother ; my  formal  worship,  in  the  pious 
prostration  of  body  and  spirit  before  my  Heav- 
enly Father  at  set  times,  either  in  my  closet  or 
in  the  public  assembly.  The  Sabbath,  to  me, 
is  the  golden  clasp  that  binds  together  the  cir- 
cle of  weekly  duties.  It  is  a blessing  and  a 
consolation,  just  in  the  degree  that  the  worship 
of  my  six  days  has  been  essential  worship.” 

“And  are  wo  to  expect  nothing  of  our  min- 
ister’s wife?”  said  Miss  Lane,  in  a very  subdued 
voice.  She  was  evidently  conscious  of  having 
made  a great  mistake  in  her  estimate  of  Mrs. 
Newton’s  character. 

“ Nothing  more  than  her  duty  as  a woman. 
If  she  have  qualities  that  will  give  her  a lead- 
ing social  influence,  and  have  time  to  spare  from 
home  duties — which  are  always  first — she  ought 
to  let  these  qualities  become  active  for  good. 
But  no  more  can,  with  justice,  be  required  of 
her  than  from  any  other  woman  in  the  congre- 
gation. Your  contract  for  service  is  with  her 
husband,  and  not  with  her;  and  you  have  no 
more  just  claim  upon  her  time,  nor  right  to  con- 
trol her  freedom,  than  you  have  over  the  wife 
of  your  lawyer,  doctor,  or  schoolmaster.  It  is 
this  mistaken  idea  of  the  people  in  regard  to 
ministers’  wives  that  is  producing  so  much 
trouble  in  societies,  and  making  wretched  the 
lives  of  hundreds  of  poor  women,  who  hardly 
dare  say  that  their  souls  are  their  own.  It  is 


not  enough  that  the  minister’s  wife  is  expected 
to  keep  her  house  and  clothe  her  children  upon 
the  lowest  range  of  income,  that  will  not  allow 
her  competent  help,  but  she  must  spend  half 
of  her  time  in  gossiping  around  among  the  idle 
or  well-to-do  ladies  of  the  congregation — take 
part  in  their  sewing  circles,  and  attend  all  their 
various  meetings  for  good  or  doubtful  purposes. 

Now  all  this  is  wrong ; and  if  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  my  husband,  because  I will  not  im- 
itate so  bad  an  example,  you  must  give  him 
notice  accordingly ; or  if  you  think  my  services 
absolutely  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
church,  just  state  the  amount  of  salary  you 
can  afford  to  give,  and  if,  for  the  sum,  I can 
procure  a person  in  every  way  as  competent  as 
myself  to  assume  the  charge  of  my  children 
and  household,  I will  take  into  serious  consid- 
eration your  proposition.  Beyond  this,  ladies, 

I can  promise  nothing.” 

“Thank  you  again,  my  dear  madam,”  said 
I,  with  a warmth  that  expressed  my  real  feel- 
ings, “for  giving  this  matter  its  right  solution ! 

You  have  spoken  out  like  a true,  independent 
woman,  as  you  are,  and  I will  see  that  your  views 
are  correctly  reported.  Consider  me  as  your 
friend.” 

She*  turned  upon  me  a grateful  look,  and,  as 
she  did  so,  I could  see  that  my  earnest  words 
had  brought  a dimming  moisture  to  her  eyes. 

“ I could  wish,”  she  answered,  in  a lower  voice, 

“ to  number  you  all  as  my  friends.  I have  come 
among  you  as  a stranger,  seeking  no  pre-emi- 
nence, but  only  desiring  to  do  my  duty  as  a 
woman,  side  by  side  with  other  women.  The 
fact  that  my  husband  is  your  minister  gives  me 
of  right  no  position  among  you,  and  gives  you 
no  right  to  demand  of  me  any  public  service. 

If  my  husband  fails  in  his  duty,  admonish  him ; 
but,  in  the  name  of  justice  and  humanity,  do 
not  establish  any  supervision  over  me.  Let  my 
private  life  be  as  sacred  from  intrusion  as  that 
of  any  other  woman.  This  I have  a right  to 
demand,  and  I will  be  satisfied  with  nothing 
less.” 

Silenced,  if  not  convinced,  was  Miss  Phoebe 
Lane,  and  sharetired  in  due  time  with  her  com- 
mittee of  remonstrance  and  accusation,  their 
colors,  trailing  upon  the  ground.  I lost  no  time 
in  giving  my  history  of  the  interview ; repeat- 
ing almost  word  for  word  the  clear,  strong  lan- 
guage of  Mrs.  Newton,  that  she  might  have  the 
full  benefit  of  her  own  statement  of  the  case. 

And  I am  happy  to  say  that  there  was  common 
sense  enough  and  right  feeling  enough  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Charity  to  do  her  ample  justice. 

Her  husband  is  still  our  minister,  active,  useful, 
and  beloved  ; but  as  no  salary  has  yet  been  set 
apart  for  his  wife,  she  has  not  assumed  any  du- 
ties in  the  congregation,  and  from  present  ap- 
pearances, I think,  has  no  intention  of  doing  so. 

But  as  a wife  and  mother  her  life  is  beautiful ; 
and  her  example  of  far  more  benefit  to  the  peo- 
ple under  her  husband’s  care  than  all  her  more 
public  acts  could  be,  had  she  entered  upon  ever}' 
duty  that  was  so  generously  assigned  to  her. 
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DINING,  CONSIDERED  AS  A FINE  ART. 

A CERTAIN  philosopher  has  divided  man- 
kind into  two  great  classes : those  who 
cheat,  and  those  who  are  cheated.  Another 
has  partitioned  the  animated  world  into  those 
who  eat,  and  those  who  are  eaten.  A third — 
and,  to  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  better — 
classification  of  mankind,  suggests  itself,  viz., 
those  (who  have  leisure,  money,  and  taste)  who 
live  to  eat,  and  those  (who  have  a good  appe- 
tite, little  money,  and  no  leisure)  who  eat  to 
live.  Now,  considering  Dining  strictly  as  one  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  it  appears  evident  that  both  these 
classes  are,  more  or  less,  artists ; for.the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  make  of  dining  an  art,  while 
those  of  the  second — among  whom  the  writer  of 
this  is  to  be  counted — have  frequently  to  use 
every  art  to  get  a dinner. 

Every  Fine  Art  has  its  especial  literature.  If 
Raskin  has  discussed  Modern  Paintings  and 
Painters,  the  lamented  Soyer — as  great  an  art- 
ist in  his  way,  and  a more  practical  xnan — has 
done  the  same  office  for  Modern  Dinners  and 
Cooks.  If  we  have  histories  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  poetry,  in  various  times  and  nations, 
so  we  have  a “ History  of  Cookery , from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present  time.”  And  if 
various  of  our  great  men  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  particular  epochs 
of  other  arts,  have  we  not  been  favored  with  an 
essay,  by  an  eminent  Parisian,  “On  the  Gas- 
tronomic Effects  of  the  First  French  Revolu- 
tion ?”  Is  there  not  an  energetic  remonstrance 
on  the  British  catalogue,  entitled  “Thoughts 
on  Roast  Pig; 7 and  a critical  dissertation  on 
“ The  Comparative  Merits  of  Male  and  Female 
Cooks  ?”  not  to  speak  of  various  other  and  more 
extended  works,  such  as  the  “ Physiologic  du 
Goflt,”  by  that  great  art-critic  Brill&t-Savarin, 
who  may  be  called  the  Raskin  of  this  depart- 
ment of  fine  art. 

Of  5G5  Chinese  books  on  Behavior,  catalogued 
by  an  eminent  Chinese  scholar,  361  refer  di- 
rectly to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Celestial  dinner- 
table.  The  Japanese,  Hindoos,  and  Persians 
are  both  luminous  and  voluminous  upon  the 
same  point ; and  to  turn  to  what  we  are  pleased 
to  consider  more  civilized  nations,  a French 
writer  assures  us  that  France  possesses  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  works  upon  Man- 
ners— all  referring  more  or  less  circumstantially 
to  prandial  ceremonials,  while  American,  En- 
glish, Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  even  Rus- 
sian and  Dutch  writers  swell  the  list  of  devo- 
tees to  this  the  most  delightful  of  the  fine  arts ; 
which,  by-thc-way,  is  dignified  by  the  classical 
title  of  “ Aristology,”  the  derivation  of  which 
the  reader  may  hunt  up  for  himself. 

Let  ns  then  consider,  for  a little,  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Aristology,  and  the  Aristologist, 
or  artistic  diner  out.  First,  as  to  the  means 
necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
art.  Mr.  Wellesly  Pole  used  to  say  that  it 
was  impossible  to  live  like  a gentleman,  iu  En- 
gland, under  forty  thousand  pounds  a year; 


and  Beau  Brummell,  when  asked  by  a lady  how 
much  she  ought  to  allow  her  son  for  dress , said 
that,  with  strict  economy , it  might  be  done  for 
eight  hundred  a year.  The  art  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy in  America,  and  data  upon  which  to  form 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  income  necessary  for 
an  accomplished  aristologist  are  scarce.  But 
we  have  no  doubt  that  much  might  be  done  by 
a prudent  and  skillful  man  with  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  per  annum.  Of  course,  the  aris- 
tologist should,  if  possible,  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  his  art.  “ Generally  speaking,”  says  a 
writer  of  eminence  and  authority  upon  this  sub- 
ject, “ a calling  of  any  sort  is  against  a man ; 
for  we  incline  to  think  that  the  gentleman  par 
excellence  [think  of  this  enviable  title  being  mo- 
nopolized by  the  Professor  of  Aristology]  should 
resemble  Voltaire’s  trees,  who,*  when  a visitor 
was  complimenting  him  on  their  looking  so  fine, 
replied,  ‘They  ought,  for  they  have  nothing  else 
to  do.’  ” 

Good  looks  are  not  necessary — happily. 
Wilkes,  a noted  and  successful  diner  out,  who 
justly  declared  that,  give  him  but  half  an  hour’s 
start  and  he  would  make  a better  impression 
than  the  handsomest  man  in  the  room,  was  so 
excessively  ugly,  that  a lottery-office  keeper 
once  offered  him  ten  guineas  not  to  pass  his 
window  while  the  tickets  were  drawing,  for  fear 
he  would  bring  ill  luck  upon  the  house. 

“The  finest  linen,  plenty  of  it,  and  coun- 
try washing,”  were  Brummell’s  directions  to  a 
youthful  aspirant  to  aristological  honors.  This 
matter,  however,  according  to  a French  writer, 
a member  of  the  Academy,  may  be  carried  too 
far;  and  he  adds  that  “those  who  delight  in 
cleanliness  change  their  linen  twice  a week,  and 
their  pocket-handkerchief  still  oftener  if  they 
are  obliged  to  blow  their  noses  frequently — es- 
pecially those  who  take  snuff.”  This  seems  a 
very  moderate  estimate,  even  for  a Frenchman, 
who  must  be  cither  a cleaner  or  a dirtier  man 
than  his  neighbors,  as  you  may  choose  to  inter- 
pret the  above  directions.  It  reminds  one  of  a 
remark  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  Johnson  confessed  to 
Mr.  Langton  that  he  experienced  an  unusual  feel- 
ing of  elation  when  (on  the  occasion  of  “ Irene” 
being  brought  upon  the  stage)  he  first  put  on  a 
scarlet  waistcoat  with  rich  gold  lace,  and  a gold- 
laced  hat.  Sir  Henry  Ellis  declared  that  he 
never  saw  a Frenchman  in  a clean  shirt  who 
did  not  exhibit  symptoms  of  a similar  feeling 
of  elation  at  the  circumstance.  In  fact,  a Pa- 
risian exqnisite  reverses  BrammeU’s  maxim, 
and  holds  that  you  are  not  well  dressed  if  peo- 
ple do  not  stop  to  stare  at  you. 

As  for  gloves,  the  student  of  aristology  will 
bear  in  mind  that  they  are  strictly  for  ornament 
— not  use.  Let  him  never  fall  into  the  error 
of  the  navy  captain  at  a ball,  when  his  partner, 
a distinguished  lady,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
his  putting  on  his  gloves  before  they  led  off  the 
dance.  “Oh,  never  mind  me,  madome,”  said 
the  gallant  hero,  “ I shall  wash  my  hands  when 
I’ye  done  dancing!” 

“But,”  the  patient  or  impatient  reader  will 
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ask,  “What  has  all  this  matter  of  clean  linen, 
gloves,  etc.,  to  do  with  the  art  of  dining?” 

A great  deal,  most  excellent  neophyte!  as 
any  proficient  in  the  art  will  tell  you.  The 
sculptor  has  to  carve  his  image  out  of  marble 
with  a dusty  chisel ; the  painter  must  daub  his 
on  coarse  canvas  with  vulgar  oil  and  filthy 
paints ; the  poet  is  obliged  to  use  ink  and  paper 
— and  his  finger-ends  but  too  often  bear  witness, 
in  close-bit  nails  and  badly-washed  ink-stains, 
to  the  partly  mechanical  nature  of  his  high  art. 
It  is  reserved  for  the  aristologist — the  gentle- 
man par  excellence,  to  recur  to  the  words  of  our 
before-quoted  author — to  perfect  himself  in  his 
art  without  any  of  these  vulgar  adjuncts.  He 
alone  combines  in  his  own  figure  artist,  model, 
and  product ; he  alone  develops  on  his  own  cher- 
ished person  all  those  forms  of  beauty  which 
vaguely  flit  through  his  brain ; he  alone  may  be 
truly  said  to  enjoy  what  himself  creates. 

Being  prepared  to  honor  the  duly  received 
invitation,  the  artistic  diner  out  proceeds  on 
his  way.  Among  the  Sybarites,  by-the-way, 
it  was  customary  to  invite  ladies  to  dinner  a 
year  beforehand,  ostensibly  to  give  them  time 
for  beautifying  themselves.  Those  old  fellows 
did  not  realize  how  evanescent  is  true  beau- 
ty— perhaps  they  had  advanced  farther  than  we 
in  “ the  mysteries  of  the  toilet.”  Being  arrived 
at  his  destination,  he  is  announced.  And  here 
is  a point:  let  him  be  careful  to  give  his  name 
distinctly  to  the  attendant  servant.  Else  may 
he  share  the  fate  of  one  Mr.  Delaflete,  of  Lon- 
don, who,  perhaps  supposing  that  name  more 
generally  known  than  was  actually  the  case, 
neglected  the  precaution  of  distinctness  in  its 
utterance,  and  to  his.  disgust  heard  himself 
announced  to  a crowded  drawing-room  as  Mr. 
Hellajloat . 

Being  entered,  he  salutes  his  host  and  hostess. 
Except  it  be,  indeed,  that  his  dinner  is  in  China ; 
where  strict  etiquette  demands  that  the  host 
leave  his  house  when  he  has  a dinner  party. 

All  writers  on  aristology  agree  in  terming 
the  salute  the  touchstone  by  which  any  given 
person’s  breeding  may  be  instantly  and  uner- 
ringly determined ; and  the  aspirant  to  prandial 
benefits  and  distinctions  will,  therefore,  perfect 
himself  in  this  important  part  of  his  profession. 
There  are,  of  course,  various  modes  of  salutation 
in  different  countries.  Among  the  Sandwich 
Island  Kanakas  they  rub  noses ; in  Timor  they 
pnll  one  another’s  ears;  the  Franks  plucked 
out  a hair  and  presented  it — an  evidence  that 
baldness  was,  to  say  the  least,  unusual  among 
them  ; the  Japanese  take  off  their  slippers  when 
they  meet.  The  only  salutation  permitted  to 
the  Carthusian  monks  of  Spain  was  a slight 
nod  and  the  lively  remark,  “ We  must  die to 
which  the  exhilarating  reply  was,  “We  know 
it.”  In  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  they 
spit  in  their  hands  and  then  rub  your  face  for 
you;  in  others,  it  is  the  height  of  politeness 
to  fling  a jar  of  water  over  your  friend.  In 
America,  as  in  England  and  France,  we  nod, 
bow,  courtesy,  shake  hands,  and  take  off  our 


hats.  In  Germany  the  men  kiss  each  other. 
The  science  consists  in  knowing  on  what  occa- 
sions, and  with  what  persons,  these  respective 
modes  of  salutation  are  to  be  used  ; the  art,  iu 
attaining  perfection  in  the  various  genuflexions 
which,  gracefully  performed,  stamp  you  an  ac- 
complished diner  out.  Space  forbids  our  going 
into  particulars ; but  we  may  mention  what  an 
eminent  Philadelphian*  says  of  bowing:  “If 
you  have  remarkably  fine  teeth,  you  may  smile 
affectionately  upon  the  bowee,  without  speak- 
ing.” Also,  he  says:  “If  you  meet  a rich 
parvenu  whose  consequence  you  wish  to  re- 
prove, you  may  salute  him  in  a very  patronis- 
ing manner,  or  else,  in  acknowledging  his  bow, 
look  somewhat  surprised,  and  say,  ‘ Mister — 
eh— -eh?’ ” The  Philadelphia  “Gentleman” 
informs  us  farther — and  this  is  a point  worth 
noting — that,  “The  ordinary  custom  among 
well-bred  persons  is  as  follows : soup  is  taken 
with  a spoon.  Some  foolish  fashionables,”  he 
adds,  “employ  a fork!  They  might  as  well 
make  use  pf  a broomstick !” — and  better,  too,  we 
should  say. 

And  oh,  neophyte  in  aristology ! you  are  to 
eat  deliberately.  Dbu’t  cram,  as  you  would 
avoid  dyspepsia,  that  greatest  bane  of  the  diner 
out.  On  which  point  Sam  Slick  has  a lesson 
from  Abemethy,  which  is  not  to  be  omitted 
here : “ The  Honorable  Alden  Gobble  was  dys- 
peptic, and  be  suffered  great  uneasiness  after 
eating;  so  he  goes  to  Aberncthy  for  advice. 
4 What’s  the  matter  with  you  ?’  said  the  Doctor 
— Jist  that  way,  without  even  passing  the  time 
o*  day  with  him — 4 What’s  the  matter  with  you?’ 
said  he.  ‘Why,’  says  Alden,  4 1 presume  I 
have  the  dyspepsy.’  4 Ah !’  said  he,  4 1 see — a 
Yankee — swallowed  more  dollars  and  cents  than 
he  can  digest.’  4 1 am  an  American  citizen,' 
says  Alden,  with  great  dignity ; 4 1 am  Secre- 
tary to  our  Legation  at  the  Court  of  St  James’s.’ 
4 The  devil  you  are,*  said  Abemethy;  ‘then 
you’ll  soon  get  rid  of  your  dyspepsy.'  4 1 don’t 
see  that  are  inference,’  said  Alden;  4 it  don’t 
follow  from  what  you  predicate,  at  all ; it  ain’t 
a natural  consequence,  I guess,  that  a man 
should  cease  to  be  ill  because  he  is  called  by 
the  voice  of  a free  and  enlightened  people  to 
fill  an  important  office.’  [The  truth  is,  you 
could  no  more  trap  Alden  than  you  could  an 
Indian.  He  could  see  other  folks’  trail,  and 
made  none  himself ; he  was  a real  diplomatist, 
and  I believe  oar  diplomatists  are  allowed  to 
be  the  best  in  the  world.]  ‘But  I tell  you  it 
does  follow,’  said  the  Doctor ; 4 for  in  the  com- 
pany you’ll  have  to  keep  you’ll  have  to  eat  like 
& Christian.’ 

“It  was  an  everlasting  pity  Alden  contra- 
dicted him,  for  he  broke  out  like  one  moon- 
distracted  mad.  ‘I’ll  be  d— d,'  said  he,  ‘if  I 
ever  saw  a Yankee  that  don’t  bolt  his  food  whole, 
like  a boa  constrictor.  How  the  devil  can  you 
expect  to  digest  food  that  you  neither  take  the 

• The  Laws  of  Etiquette;  or , Short  Rule*  and  Reflec- 
tion* for  Conduct  in  Society.  By  a Oxstlsmak.  Phila- 
delphia, 
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trouble  to  dissect  nor  the  time  to  masticate  ? 
It’s  no  wonder  you  lose  your  teeth,  for  you 
never  use  them ; nor  your  digestion,  for  you 
overload  it ; nor  your  saliva,  for  you  expend  it 
on  the  carpets,  instead  of  on  your  food.  It's 
disgusting;  its  beastly.  You  Yankees  load  your 
stomachs  as  a Devonshire  man  does  his  cart,  as 
full  as  it  can  hold,  and  as  fast  as  he  can  pitch 
it  in  with  a dung  fork,  and  drive  off ; and  then 
you  complain  that  such  a load  of  compost  is  too 
heavy  for  you.  Dyspepsy,  eh  ? Infernal  guz- 
zling, you  mean.  Ill  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  take  half  the  time  to  eat  that 
you  do  to  drawl  out  your  words,  chew  your 
food  half  as  much  as  you  do  your  filthy  tobacco, 
and  you  11  be  well  in  a month.”’11 

With  another  hint,  and  this  to  ladies,  we 
will  drop  our  Philadelphia  44  Gentleman,”  who 
has,  after  all,  no  very  refined  notion  of  dining 
out.  He  says  that  “ Ladies  should  be  neat  in 
their  persons,  and  keep  their  nails  short  [!] ; and 
when  at  dinner  they  must  not  laugh  or  talk  too 
loud,  nor  daub  their  fingers  with  their  food. 
1 hey  may  wipe  their  lips  on  the  table-cloth,  but 
not  blow  their  noses  with  it.”  Evidently,  the 
Philadelphia  treatise  is  intended  merely  for  nurs- 
ery aristologists.  w 

And  now,  before  entering  in  earnest  upon  the 
Dixkkr,  let  us  say  a good  word  for  the  Diner. 
Not  the  glutton.  Your  true  diner  out  may  be 
an  epicure,  but  never  a glutton.  Cambles, 
an  ancient  Greek,  ate  np  his  wife ; and  in  the 
morning,  awakening,  found  her  hands  in  his 
throat ! Let  the  glutton  take  warning ! A 
narrow-minded  Scotchman  confuses  the  two 
terms,  and  says  of  the  epicure:  “He  is  un- 
made, and  eventually  dished  by  made  dishes. 
Champagne  is  no  longer  sham  when  it  begins 
to  affect  his  system ; his  stomach  is  so  deranged 
in  its  punctuation  that  his  colon  makes  a point 
of  coming  to  a full  stop;  keeping  it  up  late 
ends  in  his  being  laid  up  early;  and  the  bon - 
vivant  who  has  been  always  hunting  pleasure, 
finds  at  last  that  he  has  been  only  whipping 
and  spurring  that  he  might  the  sooner  be  in  at 
his  own  death.”  This  plainly  describes  the 
glutton ; and  applied  to  the  aristologist — the 
“gentleman  par  excellence ” — the  statement  is 
as  libelous  as  the  puns  are  bad. 

Dr.  Johnson  wisely  observed  that  a man  who 
is  careless  about  his  table  will  generally  be 
found  careless  in  other  matters.  The  greatest 
men  in  all  countries  have  always  been  the  most 
perfect  aristologists.  Louis  XV I.  is  said  to  have 
been  neglectful  of  his  table ; and  this  was,  prob- 
ably, one  among  the  many  causes  of  his  fall. 
Cambaceres,  Napoleon’s  grand  chamberlain, 
was  famous  for  his  dinners,  regarding  dining 
as  the  bnsiness  of  life ; and  when  his  master 
was  especially  pleased  at  the  result  of  a diplo- 
matic conference,  he  was  accustomed  to  take 
leave  of  the  plenipotentiaries  with,  “ Go  and 
dine  with  Cambaceres.”  Napoleon  was  him- 
self famous  for  the  nicety  of  his  taste,  but,  from 
the  hurried  manner  of  his  life,  he  acquired  a 
* The  Clockmaker.  Chapter  IX. 


pernicious  habit  of  eating  fast ; and  this,  debil- 
itating his  stomach,  paralyzed  him  on  two  of  the 
most  critical  occasions  of  his  life  — the  battles 
of  Borodino  and  Leipsic.  When  M.  de  Suf- 
frein  was  commanding  the  French  in  the  East 
Indies,  he  was  one  day  waited  upon  by  a depu- 
tation of  natives,  who  requested  an  audience 
just  as  he  was  sitting  down  to  dinner.  He  de- 
sired an  aid-de-camp  to  inform  them  that  it  was 
a precept  of  the  Christian  religion,  from  which 
no  earthly  consideration  would  induce  him  to 
depart,  never  to  attend  to  business  of  any  sort 
at  dinner-time.  The  deputation  departed,  lost 
in  admiration  at  the  piety  of  the  commandant, 
and  returned  at  the  proper  time,  so  predisposed 
in  his  favor  that  he  was  enabled  to  conclude  an 
advantageous  treaty  with  them.  One  of  Boli- 
var’s first  cares,  on  becoming  President  of  freed 
Peru,  was  to  intrust  to  M.  Armand  de  Bremont 
the  delicate  mission  of  sending  him  from  Paris 
the  best  cook  he  could  find.  A friend  of  Mr. 
Thackeray  relates  that  he  was  once  dining  with 
him  in  Paris,  when  a matelotte  (a  fish  ragout) 
of  surpassing  excellence  was  served  up.  “My 
dear  fellow,”  exclaimed  the  delighted  author  of 
“ The  Virginians,”  “ don’t  let  us  speak  a word 
till  we  have  finished  this  dish !” 

Dr.  Johnson,  though  unfortunately  extreme- 
ly coarse  in  his  mode  of  eating,  and  not  at  all 
orthodox  in  his  tastes,  fully  realized  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject.  “ Women,”  once  observed 
the  sage,  “ can  spin  very  well,  but  they  can  not 
write  a good  book  of  cookery.  I could  write  a 
better  book  of  cookery  than  has  ever  yet  been  writ- 
ten ; it  should  be  a book  on  philosophical  prin- 
ciples” What  a loss  to  the  world  that  the  great 
lion  of  literature  forbore  ! According  to  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  Johnson’s  “ favorite  dainties  were,  a leg 
of  pork,  boiled  till  it  dropped  from  the  bone,  a 
veal  pie,  with  plums  and  sugar,  and  the  outside 
cut  of  a salt  buttock  of  beef.”  He  has  been 
known  to  call  for  the  butter-boat  containing  the 
lobster-sauce  during  the  second  course,  and  pour 
the  whole  of  its  contents  over  his  plum-pudding. 

The  cardinals  have  always  been  noted  for 
their  gastronomic  skill.  Fesch,  the  uncle  of 
Napoleon  the  Great,  takes  especial  rank  in  the 
annals  of  aristology ; and  there  is  related  of  him 
a story  which  shows  how  ingenuity  and  taste, 
properly  combined,  can  please  the  guests,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  gain  credit  for  the  host.  He 
hod  invited  a select  party  of  clerical  magnates 
to  dinner.  By  a fortunate  coincidence,  two 
turbots  of  singular  beauty  arrived  as  presents  to 
his  Eminence  on  the  very  morning  of  the  feast. 
To  serve  them  both  would  have  appeared  ridic- 
ulous ; but  the  Cardinal  was  most  anxious  to 
have  the  credit  of  both.  He  imparted  his  em- 
barrassment to  his  chef.  “ Be  of  good  cheer, 
your  Eminence,”  was  the  reply;  “both  shall 
appear ; both  shall  enjoy  the  reception  which  is 
their  due.”  The  dinner  was  served  ; one  of  the 
turbots  relieved  the  soup.  Delight  was  in  ev- 
ery face.  The  maitre-cTkdtel  advances ; two  at- 
tendants raise  the  turbot,  and  carry  him  off  to 
cut  him  up.  One  of  them  loses  his  equilibri- 
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um  : the  attendants  and  the  turbot  roll  togeth- 
er upon  the  floor.  At  this  sad  sight  the  assem- 
bled cardinals  became  pale  as  death,  and  a sol- 
emn silence  reigned  in  the  conclave.  Intense 
disappointment  was  expressed  on  every  priestly 
face.  ‘ 4 Bring  another  turbot,  ” says  the  rnaitre- 
d'hdtel  to  the  attendant,  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness. And  now  intense  delight  took  the  place 
of  disappointment  on  each  cardinal’s  face ; and 
the  host  was  conscious  of  another  laurel  added 
to  his  gastronomic  crown. 

To  return  from  Diners  to  Dinners.  It  mat- 
ters little  at  what  time  dinner  and  diner  meet, 
if  only  the  appetite  is  prepared  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  over.  Henry  IY.  of  France  ate 
his  at  half  past  eleven ; Charlemagne,  earlier 
yet — at  half  past  ten.  At  present  the  greatest 
aristologists  dine  at  half  past  seven  — shrewdly 
enjoying  as  long  as  possible  the  pleasures  of  an- 
ticipation. Punctuality,  however,  whatever  the 
hour,  is  indispensable.  Lord  Dudley  used  to 
say  that  the  most  unpunctual  persons  ho  ever 
knew  were  two  distinguished  brothers — the  eld- 
er of  whom  is  now  a peer  of  England,  and,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  more  regular  in  his  habits — 
44  for,”  said  his  lordship,  44  if  you  asked  Robert 
for  Wednesday  at  seven,  you  were  sure  to  get 
Charles  on  Thursday  at  eight.”  Lord  Dudley 
himself  was  regular  as  clock-work — not  only  in 
his  hours,  but  also  in  his  habits.  He  could  not 
dine  comfortably  without  apple-pie,  which,  prop- 
erly made,  is  a proper  and  excellent  dish.  Din- 
ing, when  Foreign  Secretary,  at  Prince  Ester- 
hazy’s — a grand  dinner — he  was  terribly  put  out 
on  finding  that  his  favorite  delicacy  was  want- 
ing, and  kept  on  murmuring,  pretty  audibly,  in 
his  absent  way,  44  God  bless  my  soul,  no  ap- 
ple-pie 1” 

The  true  aristologist  wisely  considers  Dinner 
as  the  event  of  the  day,  toward  the  proper  en- 
joyment of  which  all  other  things  are  subsidia- 
ry or  accessory.  He  regards  his  cook  with  ven- 
eration, and  does  not  think  extravagant  the  lan- 
guage M.  Henrion  do  Penscy  addressed  to  Mes- 
sieurs Laplace,  Chaptal,  and  Berthollet,  three 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  of 
their  day.  4 4 1 regard  the  discovery  of  a new 
dish,”  said  this  worthy  and  ingenuous  gentle- 
man, 4 4 as  a far  more  interesting  event  than  the 
discovery  of  a star ; for  wo  have  always  stars 
enough,  but  we  can  never  have  too  many  dish- 
es ; and  I shall  not  regard  the  sciences  as  suffi- 
ciently honored  or  adequately  represented  among 
us  until  I see  a cook  in  the  first  class  of  the  In- 
stitute.” Genius  is  to  be  drawn  out  only  by  ju- 
dicious praise  and  discriminating  criticism.  In 
the  days  when  Paris  was  most  famous  for  its 
cooks — days  now  past — it  was  the  fashion  for 
each  guest  at  a banquet  to  place  a piece  of  gold 
in  every  dish  of  more  than  ordinary  merit.  To 
facilitate  criticism  and  individualize  responsi- 
bility, it  is  even  now  the  custom,  at  some  Rus- 
sian and  German  tables — especially  at  the  roy- 
al table  of  Hanover — to  print  in  the  carte,  a 
copy  of  which  is  placed  beside  the  plate  of  each 
guest,  the  name  of  the  cook  by  whom  each  dish 


has  been  dressed,  like  the  programme  of  a con- 
cert with  the  names  of  the  performers.  In  this 
way  only  can  the  highest  inspirations  of  genius 
be  called  forth.  Is  it  too  much  for  the  enthu- 
siastic aristologist  to  hope  that,  at  the  distin- 
guished tables  of  even  our  democratic  land,  tills 
wise  custom  may,  by-and-by,  be  introduced? 
Then  may  we  see  reproduced  here  those  now 
faded  glories  of  the  art  which  once  gave  renown 
to  the  restaurants  and  private  tables  of  Paris, 
and  inspired  master-cooks  with  that  sense  of 
personal  ambition  and  responsibility  which  made 
the  great  Vatel,  maitre-cT hotel  to  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  throw  himself  upon  his  sword,  because 
at  a royal  supper  an  insignificant  dish  was  want- 
ing at  one  of  the  tables — even  as  a Parisian  no- 
tary’s clerk  killed  himself,  because,  having  duly 
calculated  and  considered  the  chances,  he  did 
not  think  it  possible  for  him  to  be  so  great  a 
man  as  Napoleon. 

And  that  the  great  cook  is  really  a genius 
every  philosophic  mind  will  readily  perceive. 
Dugald  Stewart — admirable  philosopher! — was 
struck  by  the  analogy  between  cookery,  poetry, 
and  the  other  fine  arts.  He  says,  in  one  of  his 
Philosophical  Essays,  “Sweet  may  be  said  to  be 
intrinsically  pleasing,  and  Mtter  to  be  relatively 
pleasing ; while  both  are,  in  many  cases,  equal- 
ly essential  to  those  effects  which,  in  the  art  of 
cookery , correspond  to  that  composite  beauty 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  poet  and  the  paint- 
er to  create  1”  So  Robert,  the  inventor  of  the 
sauce,  Rcchaud,  and  Merillion,  have  been  char- 
acterized as  the  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Rubens  of  cookery;  while  Beauvillier  was 
placed  by  acclamation  at  the  head  of  the  clas- 
sical school — so  called  by  way  of  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  romantic  school,  of  which  the  famous 
Carfeme  used  to  be  considered  the  chief.  And 
although  as  of  the  poet  it  is  said,  Poeta  nascitur , 
non  Jit , so  it  is  true  of  the  cook  that  he  is  born, 
not  made : yet  both  poet  and  cook  must  go 
through  a long  course  of  training  for  the  proper 
development  of  their  genius.  Thus  Carfeme 
tells  us  of  himself  that  he  began  his  studies  by 
attending  a regular  course  of  roasting,  under 
some  of  the  leading  roasters  of  the  day  (how 
many  blockheads  have  gone  through  a course 
of  scholastic  roasting,  without  becoming  either 
poets  or  cooks!);  next  placed  himself  under 
M.  Richaut,  the  famous  “saucier  de  la  maison 
de  Conde ,”  to  learn  the  mystery  of  sauces;  then 
under  M.  Asne,  with  a peculiar  view  to  the  prep- 
aration of  cold  dishes ; and  took  his  >finishing 
degree  under  Robert  1’Aine,  a professor  of  I'ele- 
gance  modeme . How  thorough  this  course  I 
and  how  did  industiy  and  perseverance  here 
come  to  the  aid  of  genius ! 

Your  true  cook,  like  your  poet,  is  an  erratic 
being.  Restless  and  inconstant,  ho  wanders  from 
place  to  place  and  depends  upon  the  lucky  mo- 
ment for  the  grand  inspirations  of  his  life.  His 
comfort  is  one  of  the  chief  cares  of  an  appreci- 
ative master.  The  late  Marquis  of  Hertford 
had  a cook  who,  in  his  master’s  opinion,  was 
inimitable  in  a supreme*  Dining  one  day  with 
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an  intimate  friend,  a distinguished  privy  coun- 
cilor of  England,  who  had  frequently  contested 
the  point,  his  lordship  declared  the  suprbne , 
which  he  was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  taste, 
detestable. 

4 ‘Now  I have  you!*  exclaimed  the  Right 
Honorable.  “That  dish  was  dressed  by  your 
own  chef,  who  is  at  this  moment  in  my  house.” 

“Then  all  I can  say,”  replied  the  Marquis, 
“is,  that  you  must  have  spoiled  his  palate  by 
drinking  beer  with  him.” 

Colonel  Darner,  happening  to  enter  Crock- 
ford’s  one  evening  to  dine  early,  found  Ude-— 
Louis  Eustache  Ude,  one  of  the  great  cooks  of 
the  day — walking  up  and  down  in  a towering 
passion,  and  naturally  inquired  what  was  the 
matter. 

“The  matter,  Monsieur  lo  Colonel!  Did 
you  see  that  man  who  has  just  gone  out  ? Well, 
he  ordered  a red  mullet  for  his  dinner ! I made 
him  a delicious  little  sauce  with  my  own  hands. 
The  price  of  the  mullet,  marked  on  the  carte, 
was  two  shillings ; I added  sixpence  for  the 
sauce.  That  imbtcille  apparently  believes  that 
the  red  mullets  come  out  of  the  sea  with  my 
sauce  in  their  pockets !” 

Ude’s  sauce  was  no  better  appreciated  than 
some  canvas-back  ducks  once  sent  by  our  his- 
torian, Prescott,  to  an  English  friend.  It  is 
related  that  they  were  forwarded  accidentally 
to  Melton,  and  eaten  by  a select  party  as  com- 
mon ducks — to  their  intense  disappointment 
when  made  aware  of  the  facts.  And  ducks 
bring  to  mind  a rule  to  be  observed  of  birds  in 
general : no  bird  worth  eating  should  be  inun- 
dated with  gravy.  The  peculiar  flavor  is  wash- 
ed away.  Sydney  Smith,  who  knew  a thing  or 
two  in  the  aristological  way,  on  once  hearing  a 
lady  at  table  exclaim,  “’No  gravy,  if  you  please !” 
turned  to  her  and  proposed  to  swear  eternal 
friendship  on  the  instant,  saying  that  he  had 
been  looking  all  his  life  for  a person  who  on 
principle  rejected  gravy. 

But  enough  of  the  cook.  Let  us  say  that 
with  him,  as  with  the  poet,  simplicity  is  the 
acme  of  perfection.  His  labors  are  not  to  be 
valued  by  their  cost,  but  by  their  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence. We  think  with  disgust  of  those  bar- 
barous Roman  banquets,  or  medieval  feasts, 
which  were  certainly  more  remarkable  for  pro- 
fusion and  costliness  than  for  taste.  The  sole 
merit  of  a dish  composed  of  the  brains  of  five 
hundred  peacocks,  or  the  tongues  of  five  hun- 
dred nightingales,  must  have  been  its  dearness. 
The  Prime  Minister  of  England’s  first  James 
kept  no  less  than  five  hundred  servants  in  his 
town-house;  and  yet  his  royal  master  owned 
but  a single  pair  of  silk  stockings,  which  he  was 
sufficiently  generous  to  lend  his  noble  minister 
upon  occasion  when  that  worthy  had  to  grant 
audience  to  a French  Embassador.  The  Duke 
of  Medina-Coeli,  contemporary  with  the  famous 
and  cruel  Duke  of  Alba,  paid  no  less  than  twen- 
ty thousand  pounds  per  month  as  servants’  hire 
alone,  yet  had  not  in  his  spacious  palace  a room 
fit  to  dine  in.  It  somewhat  diminishes  our  ad- 


miration of  Anne  Bolevn’s  fabled  beauty  to 
know  that  that  lady  breakfasted  each  morning 
on  boiled  pork  and  beer.  If  a mode  of  swallow- 
ing most  money  in  a given  time  be  thought  a 
desideratum,  surely  Cleopatra,  'with  her  pearl, 
will  take  the  prize;  although  even  she  was  fair- 
ly beaten,  in  originality  and  neatness  of  con- 
ception, by  a frail  fair  one,  the  famous  Mrs, 
Sawbridge,  who,  to  show  her  contempt  for  an 
elderly  adorer,  sandwiched  the  hundred  pound 
note  which  he  had  laid  upon  her  dressing  table 
between  two  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  ate 
it  in  his  presence. 

And  now,  haring  discussed  the  Diner  and  the 
Cook,  let  us  come — at  last,  the  impatient  reader 
will  say — to  the  Dinner;  abont  which  we  have 
been  hovering  for  some  pages.  Unfortunately 
— or  the  reverse — the  editor  of  this  Magazine 
is  inexorable  in  the  matter  of  space,  and  we 
are  compelled  by  the  sternest  of  fates  to  cut 
short  the  delightful  thoughts  which  crowd  to 
every  right-minded  man’s  heart  when  he  con- 
templates that  greatest  object  of  life — a well- 
served  dinner.  M.  Anthelme  Brill&t-Savarin, 
J udge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  of  most  of  the  scientific 
and  literary  societies  of  France,  from  whose 
famous  before-mentioned  treatise  on  the  “Phys- 
iology of  Taste”  we  arc  about  to  quote  reverent- 
ly a few  rules  for  the  dinner-table,  was — to  the 
mind  of  a true  aristologist — one  of  the  most  no- 
table men  France  ever  produced.  Like  all  true 
epicures  ho  was  of  a sober,  moderate,  and  easily- 
satisfied  disposition ; like  ail  men  of  genius,  he 
was  an  enthusiast.  It  is  related  of  him,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  latter  trait,  that  during  his  res- 
idence in  America  (he  was  compelled  to  emi- 
grate by  the  Reign  of  Terror)  he  was  one  day 
shooting  in  the  Virginia  woods.  Having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  kill  a wild  turkey,  he  was 
returning,  when  he  fell  in  with  Jefferson,  who 
knew  him,  and  who  presently  began  relating 
some  interesting  anecdotes  of  Washington  and 
the  war  then  but  just  over.  Observing  the  dis- 
tracted air  of  M.  Savarin  he  stopped,  and  was 
about  to  take  offense  at  the  lack  of  attention. 

“ My  dear  Sir,”  said  the  gastronomer,  recov- 
ering himself  with  a strong  effort,  “ I beg  a thou- 
sand pardons — but  I was  thinking  how  I should 
dress  my  wild  turkey.” 

It  is  this  gentleman — whom,  as  Democritus 
was  called  the  Laughing  Philosopher,  we  may 
call  the  Dining  Philosopher — to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  a short  and  comprehensive  set  of 
aphorisms  on  dining,  by  following  which  he  pro- 
poses to  unite  “all  things  requisite  to  the  high- 
est pleasures  of  the  table.”  A good  cook  is,  of 
course,  premised.  Without  him  your  table  en- 
joyments will  be  as  the  apples  of  Sodom,  fair 
! without,  in  anticipation — but  ashes  within,  in 
| the  realization.  As  was  proven  by  Byron,  who, 
being  compelled  to  celebrate  his  birthday  in  It- 
aly, determined  on  nothing  less  than  a plum- 
pudding, by  aid  of  W'hich  to  eat  himself  a happy 
return  of  the  day.  Plum-puddings  are,  or  were, 

I not  so  familiar  to  Italian  gastronomes  as  mac- 
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aroni,  and  the  noble  poet  busied  himself  a whole 
morning  in  giving  directions  for  the  proper  com- 
pounding of  the  British  luxury.  One  can  fancy 
his  disgust  when,  after  all  his  pains  and  anx- 
ious cares,  the  pudding  appeared  in  a tureen, 
and  about  the  consistency  of  soup. 

A capable  cook  being  then  presupposed,  M. 
Savarin  recommends : 

That  the  number  of  the  party  do  not  exceed 
twelve,  that  the  conversation  may  be  constantly 
general ; 

That  the  eating-room  be  luxuriously  lighted, 
the  cloth  remarkably  white,  and  the  atmosphere 
' at  the  temperature  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
degrees  Reaumur ; 

That  the  dishes  be  exceedingly  choice,  but 
limited  in  number,  the  order  of  progression,  in 
fluids  as  in  solids,  being  from  the  most  substan- 
tial to  the  lightest ; 

That  the  act  of  consumption  be  deliberate, 
the  dinner  being  the  last  business  of  the  day ; ' 
and  that  the  guests  consider  themselves  as  trav- 
elers who  are  to  arrive  together  at  the  same 
place  of  destination ; 

That  the  party  be  detained  by  the  charms  of 
society ; 

That  the  retreat  be  not  begun  before  eleven, 
but 

That  every  body  be  in  bed  by  twelve. 

These  recommendations  seem  to  us  unex- 
ceptionable. We  will  only  add  to  them  three 
dinner  rules  given  by  John  Bulwcr,  a quaint 
but  sensible  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century  : 
44  Stridor  dentium — Altum  silentium  — Rumor 
gentium which,  being  rendered  into  the  ver- 
nacular, signifies;  Work  for  the  jaws — A silent 
pause — Frequent  ha-has. 


DRESS  AND  DRINK. 

SEE  that  painted  spectre, 

The  vampyre  of  the  streets! 

What  foul  demon  wrecked  her 
Hoard  of  youthful  6weets? 

Made  a crime  of  loveliness? 

Oh!  *twas  Dress — ’twas  Dress! 

Look  upon  that  reeling 
Haggard  man  of  care, 

Down  the  back  streets  stealing, 

Roaming  any  where! 

What  hath  done  this?  Pause  and  think! 
’Twas  Drink!— ’twas  Drink! 

See  that  fair  wife  flying 
From  her  husband’s  wrath, 

Her  guilty  lover  lying 
Dying  in  her  path! 

What  hath  done  thi9?  Can  yon  guess? 
Twas  Dress — ’twas  Dress! 

Bloody  knife  still  reeking 
In  his  desperate  hand. 

Hurried  voices  speaking 
Round  him  in  a band! 

What  makes  thus  his  comrades  shrink? 
Tis  the  deed — the  deed  of  Drink ! 


Lying  on  the  pavement, 

Dead  in  her  despair,  . 

What  ’neath  Sin’s  enslavement 
Brought  a thing  so  fair? 

Scarcely  than  a demon  less? 

What  hath  wrought  this  ? It  was  Dress. 

In  his  stony  prison, 

Waiting  for  his  doom, 

When  the  sun  has  risen, 

Gallows  first — then  tomb! 

Stupored  thus  on  Nature’s  brink? 

What  hath  wrought  this?  It  was  Drink! 


THE  TEST. 

SHE  stands  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  elm 
upon  the  lawn,  and  flakes  of  sunshine,  sift- 
ing through  the  pendant  branches,  fall  like 
tremulous  gleaming  gems  upon  her  fair  head 
with  its  masses  of  braided  hair.  She  is  petitey 
delicate  as  a fairy,  with  smiling  lips,  and  blue 
eyes  that  laugh  when  her  lips  are  still,  and  a 
quickly-changing,  expressive  face,  that  reflects 
every  phase  of  feeling,  every  turn  of  thought, 
and  restless  hands  that  flutter  like  white  butter- 
flies over  each  object  of  desire,  and  feet  that, 
even  in  her  sleep,  move  unconsciously  with  the 
dancing  happiness  of  her  young  life. 

From  the  spot  where  she  stands  the  lawn 
slopes  downward,  bordered  by  a thicket  of  aca- 
cia trees,  and  lilacs,  and  wild  roses,  which 
guard  the  little  villa  from  the  intrusive  gaze  of 
boatmen  and  pleasure-seekers  upon  the  river. 

Yes,  nearly  opposite  the  elm-tree  two  large 
willows,  leaning  outward,  dip  their  pendant 
branches  in  the  stream  when  the  ocean  tides 
come,  lifting  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  green- 
sward ; and  through  the  space  between  them 
the  eye  ranges  outward  over  the  smooth  water 
that  throws  back  the  sunshine  like  a mirror,  and 
keeps  all  its  secret  depths  unlighted — past  the 
sails  of  yacht  and  whcriy  gliding  to  and  fro — 
past  the  gay  steamboats  with  their  floating  world 
of  travelers— post  the  forest  of  masts  gathered 
around  the  piers — up  to  the  great  city  with  its 
acres  of  stone  and  brick  piled  upward,  and  its 
spires  that  lift  themselves  into  the  sky. 

From  this  distance,  these  houses  and  toweirs 
which  wall  the  horizon  look  not  unlovely ; for 
the  sunshine  touches  every  thing  with  a tender, 
golden  light,  and  the  few  fleecy  clouds  visible 
in  the  fathomless  blue  air  seem  like  w'hito  doves 
of  peace  floating  with  wings  outspread  in  bene- 
diction alike  over  the  calm  fields  and  the  unre- 
posing city,  with  its  seething,  struggling  human 
life. 

But  the  intent  gaze  of  the  young  girl  beneath 
the  elm-tree  brings  to  her  mind  little  thought 
of  field  or  city,  or  of  the  flashing  waters  flowing 
in  from  the  "sea.  She  is  looking  between  the 
willows  for  a little  boat  which  her  eyes  alone 
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Dress  and  Drink — ye  demons  twin 
Parents  of  all  woe  and  sin! 

Bane  of  body  and  of  soul ! 

Shame  your  path — and  death  your  goal! 
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could  certainly  distinguish  in  the  distance,  aud 
though  she  knows  he  will  surely  come  that  way, 
she  watches  none  the  less  with  a vague  idea 
that  her  watching  brings  him  more  rapidly ; 
and  with  intervals  of  dreamy  reverie,  wherein 
her  eyes,  half-vailed  by  their  drooping  lids, 
shine  with  a softened  light,  and  her  lips  glow 
like  wet  coral  as  they  part  in  a musing  smile. 
For  Alice  Girdler  is  seventeen  to-day,  and  in 
two  more  days  she  will  be  a bride. 

Of  what  is  she  thinking  as  she  stands  there, 
her  white  arms  half  embracing  the  marble  Fawn 
she  leans  upon?  Is  there  any  thought  in  her 
mind  of  woman's  duty  and  destiny  ? Does  she 
revolve  the  great  problem  of  life  as  she  specu- 
lates concerning  the  future,  and,  pondering 
those  solemn  words  of  the  marriage-service, 
stand  reverently  before  the  great  gate  she  is 
about  to  enter,  and  ask  herself  if  she  is  fitted  to 
take  charge  of  another's  welfare,  and  to  meet 
the  change  and  trial  which  is  not  withheld  from 
the  happiest  life  ? 

No.  Alice  Girdler  is  yet  a child,  and  she 
lives  in  the  present  only,  and  plays  with  the 
delicious  happiness  of  love  as  a child  with  a 
new  toy.  Never  a wish  of  hers  can  she  re- 
member to  have  lost  ungratified ; never  a trou- 
ble has  come  to  her,  but  some  quick  hand  re- 
lieved her  from  its  pressure,  and  gave  her  a new 
joy  instead.  Wealth,  and  love,  and  pleasure 
have  ministered  to  her  since  first  her  blue  eyes 
opened  in  this  world  of  ours,  and  no  solemn 
angels  of  atfiiction  have  even  for  a little  space  j 
closed  the  doors  upon  gayety  and  worldlinoss,  | 
and  bade  her  learn  the  true  meaning  of  this 
life  or  the  mysteries  of  the  life  beyond.  I 

But  now  through  the  trees  which  hide  the  ] 
house  behind  her  come  a troop  of  maidens, 
sisters,  cousins,  friends,  who  have  gathered 
here  to  make  merry  over  the  bridal.  They 
move  with  elegance  and  grace,  and  their  jest 
and  laugh  at  finding  her  watching  her  lover’s 
approach  are  low-toned  and  restrained,  not  to 
transgress  the  proprieties  in  which  they  have 
been  educated.  She  replies  gayly,  and  a blush 
mantles  her  cheek.  The  little  boat  is  near  the 
willow  gateway,  and  two  gentlemen,  resting 
upon  their  oars,  look  up  the  vista  with  a smile 
of  admiration  at  the  picturesque  effect  of  those 
airy,  graceful  forms  grouped  upon  the  green, 
beneath  the  elm-tree  shadows,  around  the  mar- 
ble Fawn. 

44  Stay — let  ns  watch  them  a moment.  See 
Alice ! She  has  such  vivacity  and  such  refine- 
ment of  manner  when  she  is  talking,  that  look- 
ing at  her  is  only  less  delightful  than  listening 
to  her." 

4lAh,  Laurance ! what  it  is  to  be  twenty-five, 
and  in  love!”  replied  the  elderly  gentleman  to 
whom  this  enthusiastic  address  had  been  made; 
and  a half  sigh  breathed  through  the  smile  with 
which  he  looked  at  his  companion. 

Laurance  Grey  turned  to  his  friend,  his  fine 
face  flushed  with  exercise,  and  all  aglow  with 
happiness  which  his  frank  nature  had  no  in- 
clination to  deny. 


“Ah!  you  may  well  envy  me,”  he  said.  “Is 
she  not  charming  ?” 

44  She  is  indeed — very  charming.” 

The  words  would  have  satisfied  any  but  a lover’s 
sensitive  ear ; but  that  detected  an  inflection  of 
the  voice  implying  a reservation  or  a doubt. 

“What  is  it  I hear  you  keeping  back?”  he 
said,  laughing.  44  Speak  it  out,  mine  ancient 
friend  and  Mentor ; for  the  time  for  giving  me 
advice  on  this  subject  will  soon  be  past.” 

44 1 fear  it  is  past  already.” 

44  Yet  speak ! Your  advice  is  almost  always 
worth  hearing,  though  one  may  not  want  to 
take  it  to  heart.” 

4 4 If  you  will  know,  I was  thinking  what  a 
shame  it  is  to  make  that  child  love  and  marry. 
She  should  have  a little  more  time  to  play  with 
her  dolls.” 

44  Indeed,  getting  married  shall  make  no  dif- 
ference. She  shall  be  my  doll,  and  I will  turn 
the  whole  world  into  a play-house  for  her.” 

44  That  may  do  for  a while ; but  life  is  before 
you  two,  and  life  is  something  more  serious  than 
a play,  and  the  time  comes  when  a man  needs 
that  his  wife  should  be  something  more  than  a 
doll.  Alice  is  wholly  undeveloped  and  undis- 
ciplined. Have  you  wisdom,  have  you  strength 
to  guide  her  ?” 

44  She  will  not  need  any  guidance.  She  is 
full  of  good  impulses  and  generous  instincts.” 

44  But  that  is  not  enough  in  a character  so 
impressible  as  hers.  What  she  will  be  in  the 
future  only  time  can  show.  Will  her  kindly 
impulses  harden  into  fixed  principles  of  right? 
Will  her  generous  instincts  become  informed 
and  moulded  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  self-de- 
nial? Will  her  sunny  good-nature  crystallize 
into  a cheerful  serenity  that  smiles  bcneathrfthc 
darkest  skies  ? Or  is  there  weakness,  frivolity, 
selfishness,  in  that  untried  heart  ? and  will  she 
fail  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  be  swayed  by  the 
despotism  of  fashion  to  accept  a false  standard 
of  right,  a false  rule  of  duty?  Pardon  these 
questions ; for  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the 
wife,  and  your  character  will  influence  hers — ” 

44  Weakness  I selfishness !”  interrupted  Lan- 
rance  Grey,  indignantly.  “Who  dares  couple 
those  words  with  the  name  of  my  bride  ? Mor- 
ton, if  you  were  not  my  best  friend  I'd  throw 
you  overboard.  I won’t  listen  to  you  another 
minute.” 

So  saying  he  seized  the  oars,  and  with  a 
few  swiff  strokes  brought  the  boat  under  the 
willows,  where  he  leaped  on  shore.  The  girls 
were  coming  down  the  lawn  to  meet  them,  and 
reflection  was  instantly  banished  by  the  mirth 
of  the  gay  party ; and  as  Mr.  Morton  followed 
them  to  the  house  he  half  repented  of  the  words 
he  had  spoken.  Why  should  he  project  over 
their  bright  thoughtlessness  tho  shadow  of  his 
own  mature  experienco?  What  if  they  were 
too  carelessly  approaching  the  holy  sacrament 
of  marriage,  whereof  whoso  partakes  with  a 
heart  unpurged  from  selfishness  and  vanity  per- 
ils his  own  soul  1 They  loved  each  other,  and 
in  that  love  he  hoped  as  the  agent  which  should 
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purify  and  exalt  them  amidst  the  discipline  of 
life. 

Alice  was  married,  and,  as  Laurance  Grey 
had  said,  there  was  little  change  in  her  mode 
of  living.  The  days  flew  by  velvet-footed ; her 
house  was  unexceptionable  in  its  appointments ; 
her  wardrobe  excited  the  envy  of  her  compan- 
ions ; experienced  servants  relieved  her  of  every 
shade  of  care  ; petted  and  flattered,  she  was  for 
three  years  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune.  Then 
a reverse  caxno  suddenly ; her  husband  was  a 
bankrupt,  and  her  beautiful  home  passed  into 
the  hands  of  strangers. 

Mr.  Morton,  who  resided  in  a distant  city, 
heard  that  Laurance  Grey  had  failed  in  busi- 
ness, his  liabilities  far  exceeding  his  assets,  and 
that  his  failure  had  caused  considerable  pecun- 
iary loss  to  the  father  of  his  wife.  It  happened 
that,  soon  after  the  intelligence  reached  him, 
he  had  occasion  to  leave  home ; and  while  trav- 
eling, at  one  of  the  way-stations  w here  connec- 
tions are  made  between  different  trains  of  cars, 
he  unexpectedly  met  his  young  friend.  A cor- 
dial greeting  followed ; but  Mr.  Morton  noticed, 
with  pain,  the  wreary,  harassed,  and  anxious  ex- 
pression w'hich  immediately  returned  to  the  face 
he  remembered  so  full  of  hope  and  courage. 

“You  heard  of  my  misfortunes,”  said  ho,  as 
• they  walked,  arm  in  arm,  down  the  long  plat- 
form. 

“ I did,”  replied  Mr.  Morton ; “ and  I wrote 
you  the  day  before  I left  home.” 

“ I received  your  letter,  and  thank  you  for 
your  offered  aid ; but  my  late  experience  makes 
me  forever  forswear  the  use  of  another  man’s 
name.  Hereafter  I will  carve  out  my  own  for- 
tune, and  stand  or  fall  thereby.” 

^Spoken  nobly,  like  yourself,”  said  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, warmly.  “Now  tell  me  your  plans.” 

“Iam  going  to  C , where  I have  secured 

a situation  as  clerk.  The  salary  is  but  £500  for 
the  first  tw  o years ; afterward  I have  a prospect 
of  being  admitted  as  a partner  in  the  firm. 
There  was  nothing  better  for  me,  and  I must 
be  doing  something.” 

“And  Alice?” 

An  expression  of  deeper  pain  crossed  the 
pale  face  of  the  speaker  as  he  answered,  “ She 
remains  with  her  father's  family.  Of  course  I 
could  not  expect  her  to  go  into  exile  with  me.” 

“ Did  she  prefer  to  remain  behind  ?” 

“Every  body  advised  that  she  should  do  so, 
and  she  acquiesced.  Of  course  it  was  best  she 
should  stay.” 

Mr.  Morton  spoke  somewhat  savagely.  “ Yes 
—of  course.  What  God  has  joined  let  no  man 
put  asunder  until  the  money  is  gone !” 

“You  arc  too  severe,”  replied  Mr.  Grey. 
“Alice  has  never  known  care  or  trouble,  and 
has  not  the  least  idea  of  the  labor,  the  priva- 
tion, the  mortification  incident  to  poverty.  Why 
should  she  leave  the  home  her  father  offered 
her  to  incur  all  this?  I could  not  ask  such  a 
sacrifice.” 

“ Laurance,  I must  use  my  old  privilege,  and 
say  what  I think  about  this.  You  are  about  to 


make  a great  mistake,”  said  Mr.  Morton,  earn- 
estly. “You  leave  your  wife  at  the  time  when 
you  most  need  the  comfort  of  her  society.  You 
refrain  from  taking  her  into  the  school  which 
Providence  has  plainly  appointed  as  a mean9 
of  discipline  for  her  as  well  as  for  yourself,  and 
thereby  she  will  miss  the  nobleness  and  strength 
this  lesson  was  intended  to  give.  You  love  her 
with  an  unwise  tenderness,  or  she  loves  you  too 
little,  and  you  both  err  in  consenting  to  this  ar- 
rangement. A man  and  his  wife  should  never 
live  apart  when  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be  to- 
gether. It  is  either  a prolonged  pain  borne 
needlessly,  or,  what  is  worse,  the  death  of  that 
love  which  should  make  no  sacrifice  so  great 
as  that  w'hich  separates  them  from  each  other. 
For  the  reason  you  urge — for  more  or  less  of 
luxury  and  ease — to  divorce  yourselves ! Oh, 
miserable  infatuation!” 

“We  only  do  what  is  often  done,”  replied 
Mr.  Grey,  after  a pause.  “All  our  friends 
said  it  would  be  arrant  selfishness  in  me  to 
take  Alice  away  from  the  society  and  the  lux- 
uries to  which  she  has  been  accustomed,  and 
subject  her  to  such  hardships  simply  for  my 
own  comfort  in  her.” 

“And  what  did  Alice  say?” 

“Poor  little  thing!  she  was  too  much  be- 
wildered and  overwhelmed  to  know  what  she 
thought.  It  wasSterribly  mortifying  to  her — 
my  failure — but  she  bore  it  sweetly.  She  never 
uttered  an  unkind  word.” 

“ I don’t  know  why  she  should.  You  were 
the  greatest  sufferer.” 

“You  are  unjust  to  her,”  said  Laurance, 
coldly. 

“ You  are  unjust.  You  do  discredit  to  the 
nobleness  of  a true  woman’s  nature !”  exclaimed 
his  friend.  “No  wonder  our  ears  are  filled  with 
the  clamor  of  women  for  their  rights,  when  a 
good  man,  with  a loving  heart,  denies  to  a wo- 
man such  a right  as  this.  You  said  your  wife 
should  be  a doll,  and  truly  you  put  her  away 
from  you,  now  that  play-time  is  over  and  the 
real  business  of  life  begins.  Except  in  rare 
cases,  I believe  the  idea  of  equality  between 
man  and  woman  has  never  yet  been  accepted 
by  this  enlightened  age.  Either  the  woman  is 
the  victim  of  tyranny,  or  she  is  cheated,  cajoled, 
blinded  ; her  judgment  never  brought  to  ma- 
turity, because  never  exercised  upon  important 
matters  ; her  intellect  never  stimulated  by  find- 
ing herself  an  acknowledged  aid  in  moments  of 
perplexity.  Men  assume  that  women  are  weak, 
and  then  Heaven  knows  how  much  they  do  to 
make  the  assumption  just.” 

“The  cars  are  coming,  and  we  must  part 
here,”  said  Laurance.  “Think  w’hat  you 
please  of  the  wisdom  of  our  arrangement,  but 
exonerate  Alice  from  all  blame.  She  only  did 
what  was  thought  best.” 

“It  is  not  for  the  best,”  persisted  Mr.  Mor- 
ton. “ She  is  young,  beautiful ; and  with  her 
mercurial  temperament,  will  soon  again  be  gay. 
Will  she  be  in  no  danger?  And  with  your 
social  tastes,  are  you  quite  safe  away  from 
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her?  Can  you  support  your  loneliness  un- 
harmed ?” 

44  I believe  so.  I shall  practice  the  strictest 
economy,  that  I may  the  sooner  make  a home 
to  which  I can  invite  Alice ; and  the  thought 
of  her  will  keep  me  from  evil.” 

The  cars  came  up,  and  they  parted. 


Lights,  music,  the  soft  crush  of  silks,  the  flut- 
ter of  airy  gauze  and  lace,  the  low  murmur  of 
voices,  fashion-toned  to  monotonous  sweetness, 
and  now  and  then  the  sound  of  rippling  laugh- 
ter breaking  the  silver  stream  of  talk — what  was 
there  in  all  this  to  cause  the  heavy  frown  that 
gloomed  over  Mr.  Morton’s  face  os  he  stood 
apart  in  the  shadow  of  a bay  window  and  look- 
ed upon  the  gliding  throng  ? Again  he  was  a 
visitor  in  the  city,  and  had  been  compelled  by 
courtesy  to  attend  this  scene  of  gayety.  As  ho 
stood  retired  from  observation,  surveying  these 
busy  idlers  with  a smile  half  kindly  half  cynical, 
his  attention  was  arrested  by  a conversation  go- 
ing on  near  him.  He  knew  the  speakers  were 
aware  of  his  presence,  and  therefore  had  no  rea- 
son to  avoid  listening.  To  his  dismay  he  heard 
Alice  Grey’s  name,  coupled  with  allusions  he 
could  hardly  understand,  and  words  that  im- 
plied more  than  met  the  ear.  Her  conduct  and 
her  character  were  very  freely  discussed,  and  a 
bet  was  laid  regarding  the  issne  of  a flirtation 
then  progressing. 

Startled  and  sorrowful,  he  left  his  retreat 
when  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  allowed,  and 
made  his  way  slowly  to  the  room  appropriated 
to  dancing.  Pausing  at  the  door,  he  saw  that 
the  floor  was  occupied  only  by  a few  waltzers, 
and  as  the  swift,  graceful  forms  floated  by,  he 
recognized  Alice  and  the  gentleman  whose  name 
he  had  just  heard  associated  with  hers.  Excit- 
ed by  the  voluptuous  music  and  the  rapid  mo- 
tion, she  was  alive  only  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
dance.  Her  sylph-like  figure  was  enveloped  in 
a cloud  of  lace. 

“ Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 

Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out." 

Her  beadtiful  neck  and  bosom,  and  her  round- 
ed arms,  were  suffused  with  a color  delicate 
and  warm  as  that  which  blushes  in  the  heart  of 
a white  rose,  and  her  face,  half  up-turned,  with 
glowing  lips  parted  and  sparkling  eyes,  was  so 
bewitchinglv  lovely  that  Mr.  Morton  groaned 
inwardly  to  think  so  fair  an  offering  should  have 
been  recklessly  laid  upon  the  altar  of  worldli- 
ness. 

As  he  looked  on  some  one  touched  his  arm, 
and,  turning,  he  saw  an  old  and  familiar  friend. 
When  the  first  greeting  had  passed  his  friend 
said, 

“I  suppose  you  know  yonder  little  lady  is 
the  wife  of  your  old  friend  Laurance  Grey?” 

“Yes.  For  a sensible  man  he  did  a most 
foolish  thing  in  leaving  that  little  beauty  to  be 
petted  and  flirted  with  and  spoiled.  She  seem- 
ed warm-hearted,  she  seemed  to  love  him,  and 
yet  she  leaves  him  to  bear  his  dark  hours 
alone.” 


44  Evidently  she  prefers  the  sunshine.  Well, 
a butterfly  must  be  a butterfly!” 

“You  speak  in  all  charity,”  said  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, sadly  ; “ but  just  now  I can  not  look  at  the 
matter  through  the  medium  of  cool  philosophy. 
Laurance  Grey  is  a man  of  large,  unselfish  heart 
and  high  sense  of  honor.  If  his  wife  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  one  to  pursue  her  pleasures,  she 
should  at  least  keep  the  other  unharmed.” 

44  If  you  have  influence  with  your  friend’s 
wife,  use  it  for  hor  good.  I believe  she  is  the 
victim  of  foolish  advice,  and  of  her  own  gentle 
temper.  A young  creature  like  her  can  not 
but  be  gay.  Others  are  to  be  blamed  for  plac- 
ing her  where  gayety  may  lead  to  folly.” 

The  crowd  moving  outward  separated  the 
two  gentlemen,  but  these  last  words  lingered 
in  Mr.  Morton’s  car,  and  confirmed  his  previous 
resolution.  Since  there  was  no  one  else  to  do 
it^  he  determined  to  make  one  appeal  to  her 
love  as  a wife — to  her  honor  as  a woman.  He 
would  test  her  character  and  save  her  from  the 
trouble  her  thoughtlessness  might  bring.  An 
hour  or  two  passed,  and  as  late  in  the  evening 
he  sought  an  opportunity  to  execute  this  pur- 
pose, he  changed  to  find  a small  room,  unob- 
served before,  charmingly  cool  and  quiet,  with 
its  dark  green  curtains  and  carpet  relieved  only 
by  two  magnificent  myrtle-trees  in  full  bloom, 
which  stood  on  either  side  of  the  window.  These 
attracted  him,  and  as  he  stood  a moment  ad- 
miring them,  he  heard  a low  murmur  of  voices 
in  the  recess  of  the  window.  Then  there  was  a 
rustling,  as  of  some  one  rising  suddenly,  and  a 
young  voice,  sharp  and  tremulous  with  emotion, 
said, 

44  You  must  not  talk  so  to  me — I will  not  hear 
it!” 

“Nay — but  Alice — sweet  Alice!”  said  the 
other  voice. 

Mr.  Morton  was  retreating,  but  the  name  ar- 
rested him.  He  turned,  and  Alice  Grey  seized 
his  arm  as  she  came  out  of  the  recess. 

44  Take  me  away,”  she  said,  in  a whisper,  and 
he  felt  the  little  hand  that  rested  on  his  arm 
quivering  with  suppressed  excitement,  and  no- 
ticed the  proud,  indignant  glance  she  cast  upon 
her  late  companion  as  they  left  the  room.  He 
led  her  to  the  conservatory,  and  when  she  sank 
into  a seat  sheltered  from  observation  by  a group 
of  azalias,  she  burst  into  a momentary  fit  of 
weeping. 

Mr.  Morton  stood  looking  down  upon  her 
with  a grave,  sad  face.  To  his  nice  sense  of 
honor  it  was  not  enough  that  she  had  repelled 
evil ; she  should  not  have  placed  herself  where 
temptation  could  reach  her.  But  when,  con- 
scious at  length  of  his  strange  silence,  she  look- 
ed up,  he  felt  the  witchery  of  her  youth  and 
beauty,  and  in  a tone  kinder  than  his  thoughts 
were,  he  said, 

44  May  I tell  you  a story?” 

“A  story?  Yes  indeed;  I delight  in  stories.” 

44  You  need  not  think  that  it  relates  to  any 
one  now  living,”  he  continued,  after  a pause. 
44  You  may  consider  that  it  belonged  to  the  time 
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when  my  hair  was  not  gray,  and  my  heart  was 
more  hopeful  than  it  now  is.  I had  a friend 
once  who  married  with  the  highest  anticipations 
of  prosperity,  the  most  flattering  prospect  of 
happiness.  His  wedded  life  had  not  numbered 
many  years  when  sudden  reverses  swept  away 
all  his  proj)erty,  and  the  lowering  aspect  of  com- 
mercial affairs  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  re- 
move to  a distant  city  and  live  in  painful  econo- 
my. His  wife  was  young  and  had  never  known  a 
care,  and  when  the  crash  came  each  member  of 
her  family  spoke  of  her  as  a victim  to  her  hus- 
band’s fate,  and  sought,  first  of  all  things,  to  keep 
her  from  being  incommoded.  In  her  inexperi- 
ence she  naturally  accepted  their  view  of  the  case : 
her  first  generous  impulses  were  stifled,  and 
thinking  of  the  matter  chiefly  as  it  affected  her 
own  comfort,  she  acquiesced  in  the  arrangement 
by  which  her  husband  went  alone  to  his  new 
home.  A while  she  wept  and  was  sad;  butyoutfi 
is  clastic,  and  soon  she  smiled  again,  and,  with 
every  temptation  to  gayety,  she  was  borne  along 
in  the  whirl  of  fashionable  amusement  unpro- 
tected by  her  husband’s  presence.  Accustomed 
to  admiration  and  flattery  from  him,  it  was  nat- 
ural her  young  life  should  miss  snch  sweetnesses 
when  he  was  gone,  and  she  submitted  to  receive 
them  from  other  men.  Her  heart,  deprived  of 
its  legitimate  sphere,  the  sanctuary  of  home- 
joys  and  cares,  grew  restless  and  sought  peace 
in  the  external  pleasures  where  it  is  never 
found.” 

A vivid  blush  flashed  over  Alice  Grey’s  white 
shoulders  and  ran  up  to  her  brow,  and  her  eyes 
were  like  two  wells  of  tears.  “ How  kindly  he 
speaks  of  me !”  she  thought ; “ and  yet  I know 
he  thinks  I am  very  foolish  and  naughty.” 

Mr.  Morton  continued:  “Meantime  her  hus- 
band lived  alone.  He  was  a good  man,  but  he 
had  overrated  his  strength.  Slowly  I perceived 
that  his  hungry  heart  was  feeding  upon  itself ; 
his  frank  nature  was  becoming  cynical ; he  was 
losing  faith  in  the  existence  of  a pure  friendship 
in  man,  or  an  unselfish  love  in  woman.  And 
as  his  soul  thus  darkened  his  life  became  less 
pure.  He  fled  from  his  lonely  chambers,  un- 
chcered  by  woman’s  presence,  unadorned  by  her 
graceful  skill,  to  take  pleasure  and  find  stimulus 
in  society  which  otherwise  he  would  never  have 
known.” 

Alice  blushed  no  more;  the  tears  dried  in 
her  eyes ; she  looked  up  defiantly,  indignantly, 
and  interrupted  the  speaker. 

“ Say  what  you  will  of  me,  but  not  one  word 
against  Lauranco.  He  is  good  ; he  is  true.  I 
will  not  hear  you  speak  one  word  against  him.” 

Mr.  Morton  smiled.  “ If  my  story  displeases 
you  I will  pursue  it  no  longer.  But  tell  me — 
were  my  friends  wise  in  living  thus  apart  ?” 

“No;  it  is  not  right,  it  is  not  wise,”  replied 
Alice,  passionately;  “but  I never  realized  it 
until  this  evening.  It  is  natural  for  me  to 
do  as  I am  told,  and  they  all  said  I must  stay 
here ; and  now  I am  here  I must  laugh,  and 
dance,  and  bo  gay.  I can't  be  miserable  all 
the  time — I can’t  bear  it.  It  would  be  selfish 


and  mean  in  me  to  mope  and  pine  when  every 
body  trios  to  make  me  happy;  and  because  1 
seem  to  forget  Laurence  is  away,  they  think  I 
have  forgotten,  and  men  presume  upon  it — as 
if  I could  ever  really  care  for  any  thing  more 
than  for  him ! I would  go  to  him  this  minute 
if  he  would  allow  me.” 

“ Would  you  really  go  ? Could  you  be  happy 
in  a tame  and  quiet  life  ? Think  twice  before 
you  answer ; for  your  husband  is  a poor  man,  and 
could  give  you  few  pleasures.  I think  you  have 
never  seen  so  poor  a room  as  he  occupies.  I 
was  there  last  week,  and  looking  around  on  its 
homeliness  and  bareness,  he  said,  with  a curve 
of  his  handsome  lips,  “ Do  you  think  I will  ask 
her  to  come  here  ? ” 

“ Ah— does  he  think  I should  mind  it ! Does 
he  really  think  I should  care  so  much  when  I 
had  him  there  with  me ! I thought,  perhaps,  I 
should  be  a burden  and  a trouble  to  him,  and 
for  that  reason  he  did  not  ask  me.  Take  me 
to  him,  Mr.  Morton.  Papa  thinks  Laurance 
and  I are  two  yonng  things  who  do  not  know 
what  is  best,  but  he  will  hear  your  arguments. 
Take  me  to  my  husband,  and  you  shall  see 
what  will  make  me  happiest.”  Tears  were  in 
her  beautiful  eyes,  but  her  face  was  all  aglow 
with  eagerness  and  excitement.  Mr.  Morton 
forgot  that  she  had  ever  displeased  him,  forgot 
that  lie  had  ever  thought  Laurance  Grey  fool- 
ish in  loving  her.  Her  manner  was  childlike, 
her  expressions  ardent:  now  as  much  as  ever 
before  was  she  moved  by  impulse ; yet  he  did 
not  stop  to  think  how  evanescent  was  feeling, 
and  how  unstable  was  impulse.  She  had  won 
his  friendship,  and  therefore  he  trusted  her. 

Mr.  Morton  had  the  gift  of  persuasion.  Three 
days  after  this  conversation  Alice  had  received 
from  her  father  the  consent  so  long  withheld, 
and  under  Mr.  Morton’s  care  had  gone  to  join 
her  husband.  All  her  early  love  for  Laurance 
was  roused  into  new  life  by  the  thought  of  again 
seeing  him.  She  had  little  dread  of  the  change 
of  life  before  her.  Her  fancy  amused  itself  in 
picturing  the  happiness  she  might  enjoy  in  “a 
cottage and  while  she  laughed  at  her  own  ig- 
norance of  domestic  details,  she  took  courage 
from  Mr.  Morton’s  assertion  that  it  was  possible 
to  apply  chemistry  to  cooking,  and  common 
sense  to  common  life,  in  a way  to  obviate  all 
difficulties. 

It  was  a dark,  chilly  evening  in  April  when 
they  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  house  which 
Laurance  Grey  had  made  his  temporary  home. 
He  had  not  been  informed  of  their  coming,  and, 
to  make  the  surprise  more  complete,  Alice  in- 
sisted that  she  should  accompany  Mr.  Morton 
to  her  husband’s  room  and  there  await  his  re- 
turn should  he  be  absent.  Mr.  Morton  had 
prepared  her  to  find  no  elegance  there ; yet  when 
the  wondering  landlady,  with  many  apologies, 
opened  to  her  the  door  of  her  husband’s  cham- 
ber she  could  hardly  suppress  an  exclamation 
of  dismay.  Never  had  she  seen  an  apartment 
so  forlorn.  The  rusty  grate  contained  no  fire, 
and  the  untidy  hearth  was  covered  with  cinders 
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and  ashes.  Scanty  curtains  hung  in  the  win- 
dows, the  bed  was  made  up  in  the  uninviting 
manner  noticeable  occasionally  in  cheap  board- 
ing-houses, around  the  table  the  faded  carpet 
was  strewn  with  bits  ,of  torn  letters,  while  on 
the  table  books  and  papers  were  piled  in  con- 
tusion. Alice  felt  like  crying,  but  she  only 
allowed  herself  to  laugh.  The  hostess  looked 
into  her  face  with  a suspicious  glance,  and  said 
something  about  “poor  servants,”  “a  large 
family,”  and  “Mr.  Grey’s  way  of  throwing 
every  thing  on  the  floor.” 

Alice  hastened  to  interrupt  her.  One  glance 
at  Mr.  Morton’s  face  as  he  stood  regarding  her 
had  restored  her  courage.  Ho  should  see  that 
Laurance  had  a wife,  a helper,  and  not  a bur- 
den in  possessing  her.  She  turned  to  their 
irritated  companion  with  a smile  so  sunny  that 
vexation  fled  before  it.  The  feminine  instinct 
of  housekeeping  awoke  within  her.  A few 
coaxing  words  to  the  landlady,  and  compli- 
ments liberally  dispensed,  a plan  rapidly  formed 
and  as  rapidly  sketched  to  Mr.  Morton,  who 
gave  it  efficient  aid,  an  hour  of  bustle  and  act- 
ivity, and  the  chamber  they  had  found  so  repel- 
ling in  appearance  was  transformed  as  by  the 
touch  of  a magic  wand.  The  carpet  and  hearth 
were  neatly  swept,  a bright  fire  glowed  in  the 
grate,  the  bed  had  been  removed  to  a corner 
where  it  obtruded  itself  less  into  notice,  and  for 
lack  of  better  curtains  Alice  had  pinned  her 
two  large  shawls  over  the  windows,  where  their 
deep  colors  and  heavy  folds,  gracefully  draped, 
gave  the  room  an  air  of  comfort  The  arm- 
chair was  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  fire-place, 
and  over  it  Mr.  Grey’s  dressing-gown  was 
thrown  in  a most  enticing  manner.  The  books 
and  papers  had  been  arranged  upon  the  bureau, 
leaving  the  table  at  liberty  to  display  a bright 
colored  doth,  a dish  of  fruit,  and  a blooming 
rose-tree  in  a china  pot  These  Alice  had  sup- 
plied. The  cost  was  trifling,  but  they  were 
grouped  artistically,  and  shed  the  glamour  of 
their  beauty  over  the  meaner  articles  around. 

“Truly  you  have  to  some  purpose  used  your 
power  to  charm,”  said  Mr.  Morton,  smiling  as 
he  surveyed  the  change. 

Her  face  glowed  as  she  answered  the  smile. 
Success  in  little  things  is  often  more  gratifying 
than  in  matters  which  seem  vastly  important, 
and  Alice  possessed  the  rare  gift  of  being  able 
to  seize  all  the  pleasure  the  present  offers  and 
to  turn  away  from  its  pain.  Beared  as  she  had 
been  in  luxury,  an  intuition  told  her  how  to 
avail  herself  of  the  most  ordinary  means  to 
create  around  her  an  atmosphere  of  beauty  and 
grace.  There  is  in  some  youthful  natures  a 
power  to  live  in  the  ideal  which  puts  to  shame 
the  stoical  endurance  gained  in  later  years  from 
experience,  and  the  novelty  of  her  situation 
neither  depressed  nor  discouraged  her.  She 
was  a young  wife,  awaiting  her  husband,  for 
whom  she  had  prepared  an  agreeable  surprise. 
Who  will  doubt  that  she  said  truly,  in  reply  to 
the  commendation  of  her  friend,  “I  think  I 
never  was  so  happy  in  all  my  life  as  I am  now. 


I only  want  to  see  how  Laurance  will  look  when 
he  sees  what  we  have  done ! You  may  go  now 
and  find  him ; but  do  be  careful  what  you  say, 
for  I wish  the  surprise  to  be  complete.” 

Mr.  Morton’s  eyes  rested  upon  her  with  pleas- 
ure. “Ah,”  he  thought,  “if  I could  charm 
your  life  so  that  you  would  always  be  os  happy 
and  as  light  of  heart  as  now!” 

Vain  wish ! He  had  arisen  to  prepare  to  go 
out,  and  as  she  talked  gayly,  he  detected  an 
unusual  sound  in  the  entry  below,  and  heard 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  or  fear.  Without 
saying  a word  to  alarm  Alice  he  went  out  quick- 
ly. Four  men  were  carrying  an  inanimate  form 
slowly  up  stairs,  and  behind  them  the  landlady 
stood,  wringing  her  hands. 

“ What  is  it  ?”  he  asked,  in  a low  voice. 

It  was  Laurance  Grey.  Ho  had  been  shot, 
and  was  scarcely  alive. 

“ How  did  it  happen  ?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, forgetting  his  caution. 

In  a hotel  not  far  from  his  boarding-house, 
where  he  passed  an  hour  or  two  each  evening, 
he  had  overheard  a young  man  reading  a letter 
just  received  from  New  York,  wherein,  amidst 
much  gossip,  there  was  repeated  the  slanderous 
insinuations  against  Alice  which  had  moved  Mr. 
Morton  to  take  her  away  from  the  city.  The 
friend  could  not  hear  them  unmoved.  They 
roused  the  husband  to  fury.  He  sprang  upon 
the  unconscious  reader.  There  were  loud  in- 
sulting words,  rapid  blows,  shots  were  fired,  and 
before  any  one  interfered  Laurance  Grey  had 
received  a deadly  wound.  All  this  was  told  in 
a few  blunt  words.  Mr.  Morton  heard  like  one 
in  a dream,  and  before  the  story  was  ended  a 
low  moan,  a faint  sobbing  groan  told  him  that 
Alice  also  had  heard.  He  turned  to  her.  How 
would  she  bear  this ! 

She  neither  shrieked  nor  fainted.  She  had 
laid  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  still  her  grasp 
held  there  when  they  carried  her  husband  by 
her  and  laid  him  like  a corpse  upon  the  bed, 
while  her  hand  grew  cold  and  rigid,  and  her 
white  face  had  the  expression  of  one  suddenly 
stmek  blind. 

Oh  it  was  too  hard ! too  pitiful ! He  could 
have  cursed  the  impulse  that  led  him  to  bring 
her  here  only  to  endure  this  great  trouble ! Ho 
spoke  to  her  hurried  words  full  of  a hope  he 
did  not  feel ; he  bade  her  be  strong  and  cour- 
ageous, but  she  did  not  seem  to  hear.  Her 
gaze  wandered  around  the  poor  room  she  had 
taken  such  care  to  arrange  for  her  husband’s 
reception.  With  a bitter  feeling  of  helplessness 
and  despair  she  thought  what  it  would  be  to 
live  when  he  was  dead,  and  then,  with  a keen 
pang  like  a sword-thrust,  came  the  recollection 
that  because  of  her  folly,  her  imprudence,  he 
had  been  thus  brought  low. 

She  started,  she  escaped  from  Mr.  Morton’s 
restraining  hand,  and  with  a wild  cry  she  threw 
herself  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed. 

“ Oh,  speak  to  me !”  she  moaned,  as  her  arms 
were  wound  around  her  husband’s  neck — as  her 
kisses  were  pressed  upon  the  pallid  lips  that 
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looked  as  if  they  would  never  again  unclose. 
44  Oh,  speak  to  me — I am  here — I am  true  to 
you — I love  you ! Laurance,  speak  to  me ! 99 

As  if  her  voice  had  called  him  back  from 
death  the  wounded  man  looked  at  her  with  the 
light  of  life  once  more  kindling  in  his  eyes — 
spoke  her  name  feebly,  and  tried  to  take  her  in 
his  arms ; but  the  blood  gushed  anew  from  his 
wound,  and  he  fell  back,  like  one  dying.  The 
physician  who  was  in  attendance  now  interfered, 
and  insisted  Alice  should  leave  the  room ; Mr. 
Grey’s  life  liung  on  a thread,  and  he  must  not  be 
agitated.  The  ball  must  be  extracted,  and  if 
that  could  be  done  he  might  survive ; otherwise 
— a professional  shake  of  the  head  finished  the 
sentence. 

Alice  was  led  from  the  room,  but  she  would 
not  leave  the  door.  Outside  its  threshold  she 
crouched,  rejecting  aid  or  solace.  She  heard 
footsteps  in  the  chamber,  she  heard  low,  cau- 
tious tones,  and  now  and  then  a groan.  Oh  ! 
would  it  never  end  I How  slow  they  were,  when 
each  minute  might  be  his  last,  and  she  was  not 
beside  him  ! At  length,  when  it  seemed  as  if 
she  could  bear  the  torturing  suspense  no  longer, 
the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Morton  came  out. 
She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  grasped  his  hands, 
looking  into  his  face  with  pallid,  quivering  lips 
that  could  not  frame  the  question  they  trembled 
with. 

44  He  lives — the  ball  has  been  extracted,  and 
he  lives — but  he  is  very  wehk  from  the  loss  of 
blood ; and  Alice,  dear  child,  you  can  not  see 
him  until  you  are  more  calm.  Go  to  the  next 
room  and  rest.  When  you  have  slept  you  can 
better  compose  yourself.” 

Sleep  ! oh,  mockery ! As  if  sleep  was  possi- 
ble to  her  then,  when  over  the  eyes  whose  love- 
light  had  been  her  life  might  be  stealing  the 
darkness  of  a long,  last  slumber  I Alice  • had 
given  way  to  the  first  agony  of  her  emotions 
with  the  abandonment  of  youth  and  an  untried 
heart.  But  there  was  beneath  that  girlish  ex- 
terior a strength  never  c tiled  forth  until  now, 
but  which  this  hour  was  to  prove.  She  had 
leaned  back  against  the  wall  when  she  heard 
Mr.  Morton’s  first  words,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands ; but  when,  after  pausing  a mo- 
ment, ho  took  her  arm  to  lead  her  away,  she 
turned  and  looked  at  him,  and  as  the  lamp-light 
fell  upon  her  face,  he  was  struck  with  the  change 
he  saw.  It  was  no  longer  a thoughtless,  help- 
less girl  he  looked  upon,  but  a woman,  fair  and 
pale,  yet  w ith  a lofty  and  composed  expression 
that  told  of  self-restraint  and  of  a power  to  suf- 
fer and  to  endure.  The  words  he  was  about  to 
repeat  died  on  his  lips. 

44  You  are  stronger  than  I thought,”  he  said. 
44  Will  you  trust  yourself  to  watch  wTith  me  to- 
night in  there  ?” 

44  It  is  my  place — you  must  allow  it,”  she  re- 
plied, with  a mingled  dignity  and  submission  in 
her  manner  which  disarmed  objection.  She  did 
not  notice  how  reverently  ho  opened  the  door 
for  her  to  pass  in,  appreciating  the  queen-like 
womanhood  she  had  assumed  ; but  she  remem- 


bered afterward  that  from  that  hour  he  never 
used  that  old  familiar  appellation  or  treated  her 
like  a child. 

All  night  they  watched  beside  Laurance  Grey, 
not  daring  to  hope,  but  fqfbidding  themselves  to 
despair.  Only  the  most  assiduous  care — such  care 
as  love  only  gives — could  have  stimulated  th£ 
vital  forces  to  rally  for  the  struggle  that  ensued. 
With  renewed  vigor  came  fever,  and  pain,  and 
delirium ; and  for  days  Alice  had  the  inex- 
pressible grief  to  know  that  her  presence,  her 
cares,  wore  unheeded,  and  to  hear  herself  call- 
ed upon,  conjured  by  every  term  of  endearment 
or  reproach  to  come  to  him  and  free  her  name 
from  the  scandal  that  stained  it.  It  was  a ter- 
rible lesson,  and,  in  its  prolonged  torture,  she 
feared  sometimes  that  heart  and  brain  would 
fail.  On  one  such  occasion,  when  Mr.  Morton 
entered  the  chamber,  he  found  her  weeping. 
The  hired  nurse  had  gone  away  to  rest,  and  Al- 
ice was  alone. 

44  Oh !”  she  cried,  44  how  long  must  this  last! 
How  can  I endure  it ! My  husband  will  die, 
and  I shall  have  killed  him ! I can  not,  I can 
not  bear  it !” 

44  Dear  Mrs.  Grey,”  said  her  friend,  slowly, 
with  deep  feeling,  44  there  is  but  One  who  can 
aid  us  in  these  moments,  when  earthly  help  fails. 
That  One  holds  in  His  hands  the  issues  of  life 
and  death.  Look  to  God  for  help.” 

That  thought  had  crossed  her  mind  before ; 
but,  alas!  it  was  unfamiliar,  and  brought  with 
it  no  assurance  of  protection  and  comfort.  She 
had  uttered  that  great  name  in  ejaculations  of 
distress — the  instinctive  cry  of  humanity  in  its 
utmost  need,  4 4 Be  pitiful,  O God!” — but  until 
this  moment  she  had  never  realized  what  it  was 
to  call  upon  the  Almighty  as  upon  one  present 
to  hear.  With  a sudden  sense  of  shame  and 
penitence,  she  replied,  44 1 can  not — I can  not 
do  so.  I have  never  loved  or  sought  God  in 
my  happy  hours,  and  will  He  hear  me  now  ?” 

44  His  ear  is  ever  open.  His  pity  is  like  a 
mother’s  for  her  child.  He  knoweth  our  frame 
— JIo  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.” 

44  Oh,  then,”  she  cried,  4‘  then  He  will  not  try 
me  too  utterly.  Pray  to  Him — you  know  Him 
— He  is  your  friend  — pray  that  Ho  will  be 
mine !” 

Tears  flowed  from  her  eyes ; feelings  new 
and  full  of  awe,  yet  strangely  sweet,  took  pos- 
session of  her  heart  as  she  listened,  kneeling, 
while  Mr.  Morton  prayed.  Ilis  words  were  few 
and  simple ; but  they  came  from  lips  touched 
with  Spirit  influences,  through  long  years  of 
such  communing  as  made  him  one  of  those  who 
4 4 have  power  with  God.  ” In  her  gay  and  world- 
ly life  Alice  had  given  little  thought  even  to 
that  external  religion  which  feeds  the  hungry 
and  clothes  the  naked,  and  joins  in  the  minis- 
tration of  public  worship.  She  was  an  utter 
stranger  to  that  interior  life,  hidden,  unnoticed, 
and  often  disbelieved  by  men,  but  which  is  the 
vital  principle  that  keeps  alive  all  forms — with- 
out which  charity  “profiteth  nothing” — which 
vivifies  human  happiness  with  a celestial  joy, 
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and  makes  all  ham&n  woe  endurable.  Of  this  recalled,  vaguely,  some  words  which  she  had 
life  she  now  obtained  a glimpse — imperfect,  in-  heard  read  in  church — “Yes,  Lord;  yet  the 


deed,  and  soon  overclouded — yet  her  whole  soul 
Went  out  toward  it  with  a deep  longing — with  a 
cry  like  the  cry  of  the  famishing  for  bread — 
“ O God,  be  merciful  to  me  a sinner !” 

Mr.  Morton  had  come  to  bid  her  farewell. 
An  emergency  in  his  affairs  imperatively  re- 
quired his  presence  at . home ; and  though  he 
left  her  but  for  a few  days,  and  had  made  ev- 
ery possible  provision  for  her  comfort,  her  heart 
sank  at  the  thought  of  being  left  alone  among 
strangers.  Her  face  revealed  her  emotion,  and 
Mr.  Morton  was  touched  by  the  generosity  that 
kept  her  from  expressing  it.  “Laurance  was 
right,”  he  thought,  as  he  recalled  their  conver- 
sation so  long  ago ; “ Alice  is  unselfish — she  is 
devoted — she  is  strong — she  has  the  germs  of  a 
noble  womanhood,  and  her  follies  were  bat  the 
weeds  that  choked  their  development” 

Mr.  Morton  went  away.  All  that  morning 
Laurance  became  rapidly  worse.  The  after- 
noon was  dark  and  lowering.  The  sick  man 
had  fallen  asleep,  and  his  slumber  was  like 
death,  so  heavy  and  so  deep.  The  house  was 
still  — every  footfall  was  hushed,  every  voice 
lowered  to  a whisper.  The  doctor,  the  nurse, 
the  landlady,  came  and  went  with  cautious 
movements ; and  in  every  face  Alice  read  the 
fear  no  one  dared  to  speak.  She  sat  as  in  a 
dream,  and  felt  the  minutes  slide  away,  the 
* hours  pass  on — each  hour,  each  minute  so  much 
taken  from  the  brief  remnant  left  her  of  the  life 
so  knit  to  hers.  She  looked  back  through  her 
life  with  a sad  wonder  at  her  former  joyousness 
— she  was  so  wretched  now ! She  reviewed  the 
past,  and  memory  mocked  her  with  its  follies. 
Where  had  she  been,  what  was  she,  that  until 
now  she  had  lived  wholly  upon  superficial  feel- 
ings, and  hod  never  known  the  depths  of  her 
own  heart  ? Was  the  knowledge  now  too  late  ? 
While  she  gathered  glittering  tinsel,  had  the 
stream  of  Time  borne  away  the  precious  golden 
treasure  of  her  life  ? Would  Laurance  die,  and' 
never  know  how  she  could  love  him — never  learn 
the  devotion,  the  self-sacrifice  of  which  her  heart 
now  told  her  she  was  capable  ? 

She  counted  the  weak  pulses  in  the  hand  she 
held ; with  a new  and  wild  terror  she  bent  to 
catch  the  feeble  breath;  she  looked  into  the 
faces  of  her  attendants  with  such  pathetic  en- 
treaty that  they  could  not  endure  to  see  the  woe 
she  felt,  and,  one  by  one,  withdrew  from  the 
bedside.  Twilight  was  gathering,  and,  in  the 
dim  shadow  of  the  low  chamber,  her  husband’s 
face  looked  white  and  ghastly,  like  one  already 
dead.  She  bowed  her  head  on  her  clasped 
hands,  and  her  heart  seemed  breaking  with  its 
grief  and  its  despair. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  those  words  of  Mr. 
Morton  which  had  moved  her  with  such  power. 
Was  there  indeed  One,  all-powerful,  who  would 
hear  her  cry  for  aid,  though  her  whole  life  had 
been  unthankful,  self-seeking,  careless  of  His 
will  ? Ah  1 she  was  not  his  child ; she  had  no 
right  to  address  him  as  “Father;”  and  yet  she 
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dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  chil- 
dren’s table !” 

There  are  those  whom  God  leads  to  himself 
through  flowery  paths,  where  the  thorns,  if 
thorns  there  be,  are  hidden  by  roses ; there  are 
others  whom  He  leads  through  rough  places, 
around  whom  He  must  make  the  silence  of  the 
desert  before  they  can  hear  His  voice ; and  men 
have  walked  in  a furnace,  yea,  seven  times  heat- 
ed, that  they  might  come  forth  purified  as  gold 
is  pure. 

Laurance  Grey  lived.  Youth  and  a vigorous 
constitution  triumphed  over  disease.  He  lived, 
and  with  returning  health  resumed  the  humble 
labors  his  illness  had  interrupted ; but  his  wife 
never  again  left  him.  From  that  trial  of  her 
true  nature  Alice  came  forth  with  the  dross 
which  had  hidden  it  utterly  consumed.  The 
keen  suffering  of  those  days  cured  her  of  thought- 
lessness, of  selfishness,  of  vanity ; and  her  grat- 
itude for  deliverance  awakened  a religious  trust 
which  strengthened  and  developed  all  her  nobler 
qualities.  In  the  trials  that  came  afterward, 
where  a weak  woman  would  have  fallen,  she 
stood  firmly ; where  a selfish  woman  would  have 
been  careless  of  others,  she  showed  a rare  self- 
abnegation.  She  shared  her  husband’s  pov- 
erty, and  lightened  it  of  half  its  bitterness  by  a 
thousand  graceful  wiles,  known  only  to  a loving 
woman ; and,  when  prosperity  came,  they  had 
both  learned  to  live  for  nobler  aims  than  selfish 
pleasures — for  a purer  happiness  than  gold  ever 
bought. 

Some  years  after  the  scenes  I have  related, 
when  Mr.  Morton  was  an  old  man,  and  white 
hairs  had  begun  to  cluster  among  Laurance 
Grey’s  dark  locks,  the  two,  friends  of  a lifetime, 
stood  upon  the  piazza  of  their  Western  home,  and 
looked  down  into  the  garden  where  Alice  was 
walking.  She  paused  to  throw  some  bits  of 
cake  to  the  gold  fishes  in  a pond,  and,  as  she 
did  so,  leaned  against  a statue  which  had  been 
placed  beneath  a tree.  Something  in  her  atti- 
tude reminded  the  gentlemen  of  the  evening 
when  they  saw  her  thus  leaning  against  the  mar- 
ble Fann,  on  her  seventeenth  birthday.  They 
looked  at  each  other  and  smiled.  “ Do  you  re- 
member?” asked  Mr.  Grey. 

“ Yes.  Time  has  touched  her  lightly.  One 
might  almost  imagino  it  was  still  Alice  Girdler, 
the  young  bride  of  a boy-lover.” 

Mr.  Grey  smiled  again  as  he  answered.  “The 
change  has  indeed  been  chiefly  of  the  mind  and 
heart.  I thought  her  perfect  then ; but  I am 
conscious  she  has  developed  into  a nobler  type 
of  woman  than  her  girlhood  promised.  Ah, 
yes ; the  wife  is  dearer  than  the  bride !” 

He  spoke  fervently,  and  his  choek  flushed,  as 
his  eyes  again  sought  the  quiet  figure,  still  rest- 
ing beneath  the  tree,  unconscious  of  observation. 

“You  have  a very  happy  home  here,”  said 
Mr.  Morton,  after  a pause. 

“ I have ; and  my  life  has  been  richly  blest. 

Yet  I can  truly  say  I thank  God  most  for  the 
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years  that  seemed  sometimes  in  passing  so  full 
of  sorrow  and  care ; for  then  I learned  to  know 
the  blessing  a woman’s  love  can  be ; and  togeth- 
er Alice  and  I were  taught  a lesson  which  re- 
mained an  unfailing  comfort  in  view  of  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  human  affairs — u A man's  lift  con- 
sisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things  which 
he  possesseih 


CUPID’S  REVENGE. 

AN  UNPUBLISHED  TALE,  BY  CHARLES  LAMB. 

[The  autograph  MS.  of  this  unpublished  Tale  by 
Charles  Lamd  camo  into  our  hands  in  the  following 
manner : Thomas  Allsop,  Esq.,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try a few  months  since  in  consequence  of  his  alleged 
complicity  in  the  attempt  made  upon  the  life  of  Louis 
Napoleon  by  Orsinl,  was  for  many  years  an  intimate 
friend  and  correspondent  of  Coleridge  and  Lamb.  He  is 
known  as  the  author  of  the  44  Recollection^  etc.,  of  Sam- 
uel Taylor  Coleridge"  published  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  He  brought  with  him  in  his  flight  to 
America  a n umber  of  manuscripts  of  his  friends.  Among 
these  were  a volumo  of  ‘‘Marginalia,”  by  Coleridge;  a 
series  of  notes  by  Lamb,  nearly  a hundred  in  all,  many 
of  them  highly  characteristic  ot  the  writer;  and  the  Tale 
of  “Cupid's  Revenge, **  which  appears  to  have  remained 
unpublished  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  the  mag- 
azine for  which  it  was  written.  These  MSS.  have  all 
been  placed  in  our  hands.  In  an  early  number  we  pro- 
pose to  publish  a selection  from  the  44  Letters”  of  Lamb, 
and  the  44  Marginalia44  of  Coleridge. —Eds.  op  Harper's 
Magazine.] 

LEONTIUS,  Duke  of  Lycia,  who  in  times 
past  had  borne  the  character  of  a wise  and 
just  governor,  and  was  endeared  to  all  ranks 
of  his  subjects,  in  his  latter  days  fell  into  a sort 
of  dotage,  which  manifested  itself  in  an  extrav- 
agant fondness  for  his  daughter  Hidaspcs.  This 
young  maiden,  with  the  Prince  Leucippus,  her 
brother,  were  the  only  remembrances  left  to  him 
of  a deceased  and  beloved  consort.  For  her 
nothing  was  thought  too  precious.  Existence 
was  of  no  value  to  him  but  as  it  afforded  oppor- 
tunities of  gratifying  her  wishes.  To  be  instru- 
mental in  relieving  her  from  the  least  little  pain, 
or  grief,  he  would  have  lavished  his  treasures  to 
the  giving  away  of  the  one  half  of  his  duke- 
dom. 

All  this  deference  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
had  yet  no  power  upon  the  mind  Of  the  daugh- 
ter to  move  her  at  any  time  to  solicit  any  unbe- 
coming suit,  or  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  her 
thoughts.  The  humility  and  dutifulness  of  her 
carriage  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  his  apparent 
willingness  to  release  her  from  the  obligations 
of  either.  She  might  have  satisfied  her  wild- 
est humors  and  caprices ; but  in  truth  no  such 
troublesome  guests  found  harbor  in  the  bosom 
of  the  quiet  and  unaspiring  maiden. 

Thus  far  the  prudence  of  the  Princess  served 
to  counteract  any  ill  effects  which  this  ungov- 
ernable partiality  in  a parent  was  calculated  to 
produce  in  a less  virtuous  nature  than  Hidas- 
pes’j ; and  this  foible  of  the  Duke’s,  so  long  as 
no  evil  resulted  from  it,  was  passed  over  by  the 
courtiers  as  a piece  of  harmless  frenzy. 

But  upon  a solemn  day — a sad  one,  as  it 
proved  for  Lycia — when  the  returning  anniver- 
sary of  the  Princess’s  birth  was  kept  with  ex- 


traordinary rejoicings,  the  infatuated  father  set 
no  bounds  to  his  folly,  but  would  have  his  sub- 
jects to  do  homage  to  her  for  that  day,  as  to 
their  natural  sovereign;  as  if  he,  indeed,  had 
been  dead,  and  she,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  male 
succession,  was  become  the  rightful  ruler  of  Ly- 
cia. He  saluted  her  by  the  style  of  Duchess ; 
and  with  a terrible  oath,  in  the  presence  of  his 
nobles,  he  confirmed  to  her  the  grant  of  all 
things  whatsoever  that  she  should  demand  on 
that  day,  and  for  the  six  next  following ; and 
if  she  should  ask  any  thing  the  execution  of 
which  must  be  deferred' until  after  his  death, 
he  pronounced  a dreadful  curse  upon  his  son 
and  successor,  if  he  failed  to  see  to  the  perform- 
ance of  it. 

Thus  encouraged,  the  Princess  stepped  forth 
with  a modest  boldness,  and,  as  if  assured  of 
no  denial,  spake  as  follows : 

But  before  we  acquaint  you  with  the  purport 
of  her  speech,  we  must  premise,  that  in  the  land 
of  Lycia,  which  was  at  that  time  pagan,  above  all 
their  other  Gods  the  inhabitants  did  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  adore  the  deity  who  was  supposed  to 
have  influence  in  the  disposing  of  people’s  affec- 
tions in  love . Him,  by  the  name  of  God  Cupid, 
they  feigned  to  be  a beautiful  boy , and  winged,  as 
indeed  between  young  persons  these  frantic  pas- 
sions arc  usually  least  under  constraint ; while 
the  wings  might  signify  the  haste  with  which  these 
ill-judged  attachments  are  commonly  dissolved, 
and  do  indeed  go  away  as  lightly  as  they  came, 
flying  away  in  an  instant  to  light  upon  some  new- 
er fancy.  They  painted  him  blindfolded,  because 
these  silly  affections  of  lovers  make  them  blind 
to  the  defects  of  the  beloved  object,  which  every 
one  is  quick-sighted  enough  to  discover  but 
themselves ; or  because  love  is  for  the  most  part 
led  blindly,  rather  than  directed  by  the  open 
eye  of  the  judgment,  in  the  hasty  choice  of  a 
mate.  Yet,  with  that  inconsistency  of  attri- 
butes with  which  the  heathen  people  commonly 
over-complimented  their  deities,  this  blind  love, 
this  Cupid,  they  figured  with  a bow  and  arrows; 
and,  being  sightless,  they  yet  feigned  him  to 
be  a notable  archer  and  an  unerring  marksman'. 
No  heart  was  supposed  to  be  proof  against  the 
point  of  his  inevitable  dart.  By  such  incredi- 
ble fictions  did  these  poor  pagans  make  a shift 
to  excuse  their  vanities,  and  to  give  a sanction 
to  their  irregular  affections,  under  the  notion 
that  love  was  irresistible ; whereas,  in  a well- 
regulated  mind,  these  amorous  conceits  either 
find  no  place  at  all,  or,  having  gained  a footing, 
arc  easily  stifled  in  the  beginning  by  a wise  and 
manly  resolution. 

This  frenzy  in  the  people  had  long  been  a 
source  of  disquiet  to  the  discreet  Princess,  and 
many  were  the  conferences  she  had  held  with 
the  virtuous  Prince,  her  brother,  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  taking  off  the  minds  of  the  Lycians 
from  this  vain  superstition.  An  occasion,  fur- 
nished by  the  blind  grant  of  the  old  Duke,  their 
father,  seemed  now  to  present  itself. 

The  courtiers,  then,  being  assembled  to  hcai 
the  demand  which  the  Princess  should  make, 
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began  to  conjecture,  each  one  according  to  the 
bent  of  his  own  disposition,  what  the  thing  would 
be  that  she  should  ask  for.  One  said,  “Now 
surely  she  will  ask  to  have  the  disposal  of  the 
revenues  of  some  wealthy  province,  to  lay  them 
out — as  was  the  manner  of  Eastern  princesses 
— in  costly  dresses  and  jewels  becoming  a lady 
of  so  great  expectancies.”  Another  thought 
that  she  would  seek  an  extension  of  power,  as 
women  naturally  love  rule  and  dominion.  But 
the  most  part  were  in  hope  that  she  was  about 
to  beg  the  hand  of  some  neighbor  prince  in  mar- 
riage, who,  by  the  wealth  and  contiguity  of  his 
dominions,  might  add  strength  and  safety  to  the 
realm  of  Lycia.  But  in  none  of  these  things 
was  the  expectation  of  these  crafty  and  worldly- 
minded  courtiers  gratified.  Eor  Hidaspes,  first 
making  lowly  obeisance  to  her  father,  and  thank- 
ing him  ou  bended  knees  for  so  great  grace  con- 
ferred upon  her — according  to  a plan  precon- 
certed with  Leucippus — made  suit  as  follows : 

“ Your  loving  care  of  me,  O princely  father, 
by  which  in  my  ’tenderest  age  you  made  up  to 
me  for  the  loss  of  a mother  at  those  years  when 
I was  scarcely  able  to  comprehend  the  misfor- 
tune, and  your  bounties  to  me  ever  since,  have 
left  me  nothing  to  ask  for  myself,  as  wanting 
and  desiring  nothing.  But  for  the  people 
whom  you  govern  I beg  and  desire  a boon.  It 
is  known  to  all  nations  that  the  men  of  Lycia 
are  noted  for  a vain  and  fruitless  superstition — 
the  more  hateful  as  it  bears  a show  of  true  re- 
ligion, but  is  indeed  nothing  more  than  a self- 
pleasing and  bold  wantonness.  Many  ages  be- 
fore this,  when  every  man  had  taken  to  himself 
a trade,  as  hating  idleness  far  worse  than  death, 
some  one  that  gave  himself  to  sloth  and  wine, 
finding  himself  by  his  neighbors  rebuked  for  his 
unprofitable  life,  framed  to  himself  a God  whom 
he  pretended  to  obey  in  bis  dishonesty ; and, 
for  a name,  he  called  him  Cupid.  This  God  of 
merely  man’s  creating — as  the  nature  of  man  is 
ever  credulous  of  any  vice  which  takes  part  with 
his  dissolute  conditions — quickly  found  follow- 
ers enough.  They  multiplied  in  every  age,  es- 
pecially among  your  Lycians,  who  to  this  day 
remain  adorers  of  this  drowsy  Deity,  who  cer- 
tainly was  first  invented  in  drink,  as  sloth  and 
luxury  are  commonly  the  first  movers  in  these 
idle  love-passions.  This  winged  Boy — for  so 
they  fancy  him — has  his  sacrifices,  his  loose 
Images  set  up  in  the  land  through  all  the  vil- 
lages— nay,  your  own  sacred  palace  is  not  ex- 
empt from  them — to  the  scandal  of  sound  devo- 
tion and  dishonor  of  the  true  Deities,  which  are 
only  they  who  give  good  gifts  to  man — as  Ceres, 
who  gives  ns  corn ; the  planter  of  the  olive,  Pal- 
las; Neptune,  who  directs  the  track  of  ships 
over  the  great  ocean,  and  binds  distant  lands 
together  in  friendly  commerce ; the  inventor 
of  medicine  and  music,  Apollo ; and  the  cloud- 
compelling  Thunderer  of  Olympus.  Whereas 
the  gifts  of  this  idle  Deity — i£  indeed,  he  have 
a being  at  all  out  of  the  brain  of  his  frantic 
worshipers — usually  prove  destructive  and  per- 
nicious. My  suit,  then,  is,  that  this  unseemly 


Idol  throughout  the  land  be  plucked  down  and 
cast  into  the  fire ; and  that  the  adoring  of  the 
same  may  be  prohibited  on  pain  of  death  to 
any  of  your  subjects  henceforth  found  so  offend- 
ing.” 

Leontius,  startled  at  this  unexpected  demand 
from  the  Princess,  with  tears  besought  her  to 
ask  some  wiser  thing,  and  not  to  bring  down 
upon  herself  and  him  the  indignation  of  so 
great  a God. 

“There  is  no  such  God  as  you  dream  of,” 
said  then  Leucippus,  boldly,  who  had  hitherto 
forborne  to  second  the  petition  of  the  Princess ; 
“but  a vain  opinion  of  him  has  filled  the  land 
with  love  and  wantonness.  Every  young  man 
and  maiden  that  feel  the  least  desire  to  one 
another,  dare  in  no  case  to  suppress  it,  for  they 
think  it  to  be  Cupid’s  motion,  and  that  he  is  a 
God!” 

Thus  pressed  by  the  solicitations  of  both  hi9 
children,  and  fearing  the  oath  which  he  had 
taken,  in  an  evil  hour  the  misgiving  father  con- 
sented ; and  a proclamation  was  sent  through- 
out all  the  provinces  for  the  putting  down  of 
the  Idol,  and  suppression  of  the  established  Cu- 
pid-worship. 

Notable,  you  may  be  sure,  was  the  stir  made 
in  all  places  among  the  priests,  and  among  the 
artificers  in  gold,  in  silver,  or  in  marble ; who 
made  a gainful  trade,  either  in  serving  at  the 
altar  or  in  the  manufacture  of  the  images  no 
longer  to  be  tolerated.  The  cry  was  clamorous 
as  that  at  Ephesus,  when  a kindred  Idol  was  in 
danger;  for  “great  had  been  Cupid  of  the  Ly- 
cians.” Nevertheless  the  power  of  the  Duke, 
backed  with  the  power  of  his  more  popular 
children,  prevailed ; and  the  destruction  of  ev- 
ery vestige  of  the  old  religion  was  but  as  the 
work  of  one  day  throughout  the  country. 

And  now,  as  the  Pagan  chronicles  of  Lycia 
inform  us,  the  displeasure  of  Cupid  went  out — 
the  displeasure  of  a great  God — flying  through 
all  the  dukedom,  and  sowing  evils.  But  upon 
the  first  movers  of  the  profanation  his  angry 
hand  lay  heaviest,  and  there  was  imposed  upon 
them  a strange  misery,  that  all  might  know  that 
Cupid’s  revenge  was  mighty.  With  his  arrows 
hotter  than  plagues,  or  than  his  own  anger,  did 
he  fiercely  right  himself ; nor  could  the  prayers 
of  a few  concealed  worshipers,  nor  the  smoke 
arising  from  an  altar  here  and  there  which  had 
escaped  the  general  overthrow,  avert  his  wrath, 
or  make  him  to  cease  from  vengeance,  until  he 
had  made  of  the  once  flourishing  country  of 
Lycia  a most  wretched  land.  He  sent  no  fam- 
ines— he  let  loose  no  cruel  wild  beasts  among 
them — inflictions,  with  one  or  other  of  which 
the  rest  of  the  Olympian  deities  are  fabled  to 
have  visited  the  nations  under  their  displeasure 
— but  took  a nearer  course  of  his  own,  and  his 
invisible  arrows  went  to  the  moral  heart  of  Ly- 
cia, infecting  and  filling  court  and  country  with 
desires  of  unlawful  marriages,  unheard-of  and 
monstrous  affections,  prodigious  and  misbecom- 
ing anions. 

The  symptoms  were  first  visible  in  the  changed 
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bosom  of  Hidaspes.  This  exemplary  maiden — 
whose  cold  modesty,  almost  to  a failing,  had 
discouraged  the  addresses  of  so  many  princely 
suitors  that  had  sought  her  hand  in  marriage — 
by  the  venom  of  this  inward  pestilence  came 
on  a sudden  to  cast  eyes  of  affection  upon  a 
mean  and  deformed  creature,  Zoilus  by  name, 
who  was  a dwarf,  and  lived  about  the  palace, 
the  common  jest  of  the  courtiers.  In  her  be- 
sotted eyes  he  was  grown  a goodly  gentleman. 
And  to  her  maidens,  when  any  of  them  re- 
proached him  with  the  defect  of  his  shape  in 
her  hearing,  she  would  reply  that,  “ to  them, 
indeed,  ho  might  appear  defective,  and  unlike 
a man,  as,  indeed,  no  man  was  like  unto  him, 
for  in  form  and  complexion  he  was  beyond 
painting.  He  is  like,”  she  said,  “to  nothing 
that  we  have  seen ; yet  he  doth  resemble  Apol- 
lo, as  I have  fancied  him,  when,  rising  in  the 
east,  he  bestirs  himself,  and  shakes  daylight 
from  his  hair.”  And,  overcome  with  a passion 
which  was  heavier  than  she  could  bear,  she  con- 
fessed herself  a wretched  creature,  and  implored 
forgiveness  of  God  Cupid,  whom  she  had  pro- 
voked, and,  if  possible,  that  he  would  grant  it 
to  her,  that  she  might  enjoy  her  love.  Nay, 
she  would  court  this  piece  of  deformity  to  his 
face ; and  when  the  wretch,  supposing  it  to  be 
done  in  mockery,  has  said  that  he  could  wish 
himself  more  ill-shaped  than  he  was,  so  it  would 
contribute  to  make  her  Grace  merry,  she  would 
reply,  “Oh,  think  not  that  I jest!  unless  it  be 
a jest  not  to  esteem  my  life  in  comparison  with 
thine — to  hang  a thousand  kisses  in  an  hour 
upon  those  lips — unless  it  be  a jest  to  vow  that 
I am  willing  to  become  your  wife,  and  to  take 
obedience  upon  me.”  And  by  his  “ own  white 
hand,”  taking  it  in  hers — so  strong  was  the  de- 
lusion— she  besought  him  to  swear  to  marry 
her. 

The  terra  had  not  yet  expired  of  the  seven 
days  within  which  the  doting  Duke  had  sworn 
to  fulfill  her  will,  when,  in  pursuance  of  this 
frenzy,  she  presented  herself  before  her  father, 
leading  in  the  dwarf  by  the  hand,  and,  in  the 
face  of  all  the  courtiers,  solemnly  demanding 
his  hand  in  marriage.  And  when  the  apish 
creature  made  show  of  blushing  at  the  unmer- 
ited honor,  6he,  to  comfort  him,  bade  him  not 
to  be  ashamed,  for  “in  her  eyes  he  was  worth 
a kingdom.” 

And  now,  too  late,  did  the  fond  father  repent 
him  of  his  dotage.  But  when  by  no  importuni- 
ty he  could  prevail  upon  her  to  desist  from  her 
suit,  for  Ids  oath’s  sake  he  must  needs  consent 
to  the  marriage.  But  the  ceremony  was  no 
sooner,  to  the  derision  of  all  present,  performed, 
than,  >vith  the  just  feelings  of  an  outraged  pa- 
rent, he  commanded  the  head  of  the  presumptu- 
ous bridegroom  to  be  stricken  off,  and  commit- 
ted the  distracted  Princess  close  prisoner  to  her 
chamber,  wrhere,  after  many  deadly  swoonings, 
with  intermingled  outcries  upon  the  cruelty  of 
her  father,  she,  in  no  long  time  after,  died, 
making  ineffectual  appeals,  to  the  last,  to  the 
mercy  of  the  offended  Power — the  Power  that 


had  laid  its  heavy  hand  upon  her,  to  the  be- 
reavement of  her  good  judgment  first,  and, 
finally,  to  the  extinction  of  a life  that  might 
have  proved  a blessing  to  Lycia. 

Leontius  had  scarcely  time  to  be  sensible  of 
her  danger  before  a fresh  cause  for  mourning 
overtook  him.  His  son  Leucippus,  who  had 
hitherto  been  a pattern  of  strict  life  and  mod- 
esty, was  stricken  with  a second  arrow  from  the 
Deity,  offended  for  his  overturned  altars,  in 
which  the  Prince  had  been  a chief  instrument. 
The  God  caused  his  heart  to  fall  away,  and  his 
crazed  fancy  to  be  smitten  with  the  excelling 
beauty  of  a wicked  widow,  by  name  Bacha. 
This  woman,  in  the  first  days  of  her  mourning 
for  her  husband,  by  her  dissembling  tears  and 
affected  coyness,  had  drawn  Leucippus  so  cun- 
ningly into  her  snares,  that,  before  she  would 
grant  him  a return  of  love,  she  extorted  from 
the  easy-hearted  prince  a contract  of  marriage, 
to  be  fulfilled  in  the  event  of  his  father’s  death. 
This  guilty  intercourse,  which  they  covered  with 
the  name  of  marriage,  was  not  carried  with  such 
secrecy  but  that  a rumor  of  it  ran  about  the  pal- 
ace ; and  by  som$  offi cions  courtier  was  brought 
to  the  ears  of  the  old  Duke,  who,  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  truth,  came  hastily  to  the  house  of 
Bacha,  where  he  found  his  son  courting.  Tak- 
ing the  Prince  to  task  roundly,  he  sternly  asked 
who  that  creature  was  that  had  bewitched  him 
out  of  his  honor  thus.  Then  Bacha,  pretend- 
ing ignorance  of  the  Duke’s  person,  haughtily 
demanded  of  Leucippus  what  saucy  old  man 
that  was,  that  without  leave  had  burst  into  the 
house  of  an  afflicted  widow  to  hinder  her  pay- 
ing her  tears  (as  she  pretended)  to  the  dead. 
Then  the  Duke  declaring  himself,  and  threaten- 
ing her  for  having  corrupted  his  son,  giving  her 
the  reproachful  terms  of  witch  and  sorceress, 
Leucippus  mildly  answered  that  be  “did  her 
wrong.”  The  bad  woman,  imagining  that  the 
Prince  for  very  fear  would  not  betray  their  se- 
cret, now  conceived  a project  of  monstrous  wick- 
edness, which  was  no  less  than  to  insnare  the 
father  with  the  same  arts  which  had  subdued 
the  son ; that  she  might  no  longer  be  a con- 
cealed wife,  nor  a Princess  only  under  cover, 
but  by  a union  with  the  old  man  become  at 
once  the  true  and  acknowledged  Duchess  of 
Lycia.  In  a posture  of  humility  she  confessed 
her  ignorance  of  the  Duke’s  quality,  but,  now 
she  knew  it,  she  besought  bis  pardon  for  her 
wild  speeches,  which  proceeded,  she  said,  from  a 
distempered  head,  which  the  loss  of  a dear  hus- 
band had  affected.  He  might  command  her  life, 
she  told  him,  which  was  now  of  small  value  to 
her.  The  tears  which  accompanied  her  words, 
and  her  mourning  weeds  (which,  for  a blind  to 
the  world,  she  had  not  yet  cast  off)  heighten- 
ing her  beauty,  gave  a credence  to  her  protesta- 
tions of  her  innocence.  But  the  Duke  continu- 
ing to  assail  her  with  reproaches,  with  a match- 
less confidence,  assuming  the  air  of  injured  vir- 
tue, in  a somewhat  lofty  tone  she  replied,  that, 
though  he  were  her  sovereign,  to  whom  in  any 
lawful  cause  she  was  bound  to  submit,  yet,  if 
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he  sought  to  take  away  her  honor,  she  stood  up 
to  defy  him.  That,  she  said,  was  a jewel  dear- 
er than  any  he  could  give  her,  which  so  long  as 
she  should  keep  she  should  esteem  herself  rich- 
er than  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  that  were 
without  it.  If  the  Prince,  his  son,  knew  any 
thing  to  her  dishonor,  let  him  tell  it.  And  here 
she  challenged  Leucippus  before  his  father  to 
speak  the  worst  of  her.  If  he  would,  however, 
sacrifice  a woman’s  character  to  please  au  unjust 
humor  of  the  Duke’s,  she  saw  no  remedy,  Bhe 
said,  now  he  was  dead  (meaning  her  late  hus- 
band) that  with  his  life  would  have  defended 
her  reputation. 

Thus  appealed  to,  Leucippus,  who  had  stood 
a while  astonished  at  her  confident  falsehoods, 
though  ignorant  of  the  full  drift  of  them,  con- 
sidering that  not  the  reputation  only,  but  prob- 
ably the  life  of  a woman  whom  he  had  so  loved, 
and  who  had  made  such  sacrifices  to  him  of  love 
and  beauty,  depended  upon  his  absolute  con- 
cealment of  their  contract,  framed  his  mouth  to 
a compassionate  untruth,  and  with  solemn  as- 
severations confirmed  to  his  father  her  assurances 
of  her  innocence.  He  denied  not  that  with  rich 
gifts  he  had  assailed  her  virtue,  but  had  found 
her  relentless  to  his  solicitations ; that  gold  nor 
greatness  had  any  power  over  her.  Nay,  so  far 
he  went  on  to  give  force  to  the  protestations  of 
this  artful  woman,  that  he  confessed  to  having 
offered  marriage  to  her,  which  she,  who  scorned 
to  listen  to  any  second  wedlock,  had  rejected. 

All  this  while  Leucippus  secretly  prayed  to 
Heaven  to  forgive  him  while  he  uttered  these 
bold  untruths,  since  it  was  for  the  prevention  of  a 
greater  mischief  only,  and  had  no  malice  in  it. 

Bat,  warned  by  the  sad  sequel  which  ensued, 
be  thou  careful,  young  reader,  how  in  any  case 
you  tell  a lie.  Lie  not,  if  any  roan  but  ask 
you, 44  How  you  do?”  or  44  What  o’clock  it  is  ?” 
Be  sure  you  make  no  false  excuse  to  screen  a 
friend  that  is  most  dear  to  you.  Never  let  the 
most  well-intended  falsehood  escape  your  lips. 
For  Heaven,  which  is  entirely  Truth,  will  make 
the  seed  which  you  have  sown  of  Untruth  to 
yield  miseries  a thousand-fold  upon  yours,  as  it 
did  upon  the  head  of  the  ill-fated  and  mistaken 
Leucippus. 

Leontius,  finding  the  assurances  of  Bacha  so 
confidently  seconded  by  his  son,  could  no  longer 
withhold  his  belief,  and,  only  forbidding  their 
meeting  for  the  future,  took  a courteous  leave 
of  the  lady,  presenting  her  at  the  same  time 
with  a valuable  ring,  in  recompense,  as  he  said, 
of  the  injustice  which  he  had  done  her  in  his 
false  surmises  of  her  guiltiness.  In  truth,  the 
surpassing  beauty  of  the  lady,  with  her  appear- 
ing modesty,  had  made  no  less  impression  upon 
the  heart  of  the  fond  old  Duke  than  they  had 
awakened  in  the  bosom  of  his  more  pardonable 
son.  His  first  design  was  to  make  her  his  mis- 
tress; to  the  better  accomplishing  of  which 
Leucippus  was  dismissed  from  the  court,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  some  honorable  employment 
abroad.  In  his  absence  Leontius  spared  no 
offers  to  induce  her  to  comply  with  his  pur- 


pose. Continually  he  solicited  her  with  rich 
offers;  with  messages,  and  by  personal  visits. 
It  was  a ridiculous  sight,  if  it  were  not  rather  a 
sad  one,  to  behold  this  second  and  worse  dotage, 
which  by  Cupid’s  wrath  had  fallen  upon  this 
fantastical  old  new  lover . All  his  occupation 
now  was  in  dressing  and  pranking  himself  up 
in  youthful  attire  to  please  the  eyes  of  his  new 
mistress.  His  mornings  were  employed  in  the 
devising  of  trim  fashions,  in  the  company  of 
tailors,  embroiderers,  and  feather-dressers.  So 
infatuated  was  he  with  these  vanities,  that  when 
a servant  came  and  told  him  that  his  daughter 
was  dead — oven  she,  whom  he  had  but  lately 
so  highly  prized— the  words  6(femed  spoken  to  a 
deaf  person.  He  either  could  npt  or  would  not 
understand  them ; but,  like  one  senseless,  fell 
to  babbling  about  the  shape  of  a new  hose  and 
doublet.  His  crutch,  the  faithful  prop  of  long 
aged  years,  was  discarded ; and  he  resumed  the 
youthful  fashion  of  a sword  by  his  side,  when 
his  years  wanted  strength  to  have  drawn  it. 
In  this  condition  of  folly  it  was  no  difficult  task 
for  the  widow,  by  affected  pretenses  of  honor 
and  arts  of  amorous  denial,  to  draw  in  this 
doting  Dnke  to  that  which  she  had  all  along* 
aimed  at,  the  offer  of  his  crown  in  marriage. 
She  was  now  Duchess  of  Lycia  I In  her  new 
elevation  the  mask  was  quickly  thrown  aside, 
and  the  impious  Bacha  appeared  in  her  true 
qualities.  She  had  never  loved  the  Duke  her 
husband,  bat  hod  used  him  as  the  instrument 
of  her  greatness.  Taking  advantage  of  his 
amorons  folly,  which  seemed  to  gain  growth 
the  nearer  he  approached  to  his  grave,  she  took 
upon  her  the  whole  rule  of  Lycia  ; placing  and 
displacing  at  her  will  all  the  great  officers  of 
state ; and,  filling  the  court  with  creatures  of 
her  own,  the  agents  of  her  guilty  pleasures,  she 
removed  from  the  Duke’s  person  the  oldest  and 
trustiest  of  his  dependents. 

Leucippus,  who  at  this  juncture  was  returned 
from  his  foreign  mission,  was  met  at  once  with 
the  news  of  his  sister’s  death  and  the  strange 
wedlock  of  the  old  Duke.  To  the  memory  of 
Hidaspes  he  gave  some  tears.  But  these  were 
swiftly  swallowed  up  in  his  horror  and  detesta- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Bacha.  In  his  first  fury 
he  resolved  upon  a full  disclosure  of  all  that  had 
passed  between  him  and  his  wicked  step-mother. 
Again  lie  thought,  by  killing  Bacha,  to  rid  the 
world  of  a monster.  But  tenderness  for  his  fa- 
ther recalled  him  to  milder  counsels.  The  fa- 
tal secret,  nevertheless,  sat  upon  him  like  lead, 
while  he  was  determined  to  confide  it  to  no 
other.  It  took  his  sleep  away  and  his  desire 
of  food ; and  if  a thought  of  mirth  at  any  time 
crossed  him  the  dreadful  truth  would  recur  to 
check  it,  as  if  a messenger  should  have  come 
to  whisper  to  him  of  some  friend’s  death  1 With 
difficulty  he  was  brought  to  wish  their  High- 
nesses faint  joy  of  their  marriage ; and,  at  the 
first  sight  of  Bacha,  a friend  was  fain  to  hold 
his  wrist  hard  to  prevent  him  from  fainting. 
In  an  interview  which  after,  at  her  request,  he 
had  with  her  alone,  the  bad  woman  shamed  not 
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to  take  up  the  subject  lightly;  to  treat  as  a 
trifle  the  marriage  vow  that  had  passed  between 
them ; and  seeing  him  sad  and  silent,  to  threaten 
him  with  the  displeasure  of  the  Duke,  his  father, 
if  by  words  or  looks  he  gave  any  suspicion  to 
the  world  of  their  dangerous  secret.  “What 
had  happened,”  she  said,  “was  by  no  fault  of 
hers.  People  would  have  thought  her  mad  if 
she  had  refused  the  Duke’s  offer.  She  had 
used  no  arts  to  entrap  his  father.  It  was  Leu- 
cippus’s own  resolute  denial  of  any  such  thing 
as  a contract  having  passed  between  them  which 
had  led  to  the  proposal.” 

The  Prince,  unable  to  extenuate  his  share  of 
blame  in  the  calamity,  humbly  besought  her, 
that  “ since  by  his  own  great  fault  things  had 
been  brought  to  their  present  pass,  she  would 
only  live  honest  for  the  future;  and  not  to 
abuse  the  credulous  age  of  the  old  Duke,  as  he 
well  knew  she  had  the  power  to  do.  For  him- 
self, seeing  that  life  was  no  longer  desirable  to 
him,  if  his  death  was  judged  by  her  to  be  in- 
dispensable to  her  security,  she  was  welcome  to 
lay  what  trains  she  pleased  to  compass  it,  so 
long  as  she  would  only  suffer  his  father  to  go  to 
his  grave  in  peace,  since  he  had  never  wronged 
her.” 

This  temporate  appeal  was  lost  upon  the 
heart  of  Bacha,  who  from  that  moment  was  se- 
cretly bent  upon  effecting  the  destruction  of 
Leucippus.  Her  project  was,  by  feeding  the 
ears  of  the  Duke  with  exaggerated  praises  of 
his  son,  to  awakefe  a jealousy  in  the  old  man 
that  she  secretly  preferred  Leucippus.  Next,  by 
willfully  insinuating  the  great  popularity  of  the 
Prince  (which  was  no  more  indeed  than  the  ! 
truth)  among  the  Lycians,  to  instill  subtle  fears 
into  the  Duke  that  his  son  had  laid  plots  for 
circumventing  his  life  and  throne.  By  these 
arts  she  was  working  upon  the  wdhk  mind  of  the 
Duke  almost  to  distraction,  when,  at  a meeting 
concocted  by  herself  between  the  Prince  and 
his  father,  the  latter  taking  Leucippus  soundly 
to  task  for  these  alleged  treasons,  the  Prince 
replied  only  by  humbly  drawing  his  sword,  with 
the  intention  of  laying  it  at  his  father’s  feet,  and 
begging  him,  since  he  suspected  him,  to  sheathe 
it  in  his  own  bosom,  for  of  his  life  he  had  been 
long  weary.  Bacha  entered  at  the  crisis,  and 
ere  Leucippus  could  finish  his  submission,  with 
loud  outcries  alarmed  the  courtiers,  who,  rush- 
ing  into  the  presence,  found  the  Prince,  with 
sword  in  hand  indeed,  but  with  far  other  inten- 
tions than  this  bad  woman  imputed  to  him, 
plainly  accusing  him  of  having  drawn  it  upon 
his  father ! Leucippus  was  quickly  disarmed  ; 
and  the  old  Duke,  trembling  between  fear  and 
age,  committed  him  to  close  prison,  from  which, 
by  Bacha’s  aims,  he  never  should  have  come 
out  alive  hut  for  the  interference  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who,  loving  their  Prince,  and  equal- 
ly detesting  Bacha,  in  a simultaneous  mutiny 
arose  and  rescued  him  from  the  hands  of  the 
officers. 

The  court  was  now  no  longer  a place  of  liv- 
ing for  Leucippus,  and,  hastily  thanking  his 


countrymen  for  his  deliverance,  which  in  his 
heart  he  rather  deprecated  than  welcomed,  as 
one  that  wished  for  death,  he  took  leave  of  all 
court  hopes,  and,  abandoning  the  palace,  be- 
took himself  to  a life  of  penitence  in  soli- 
tudes. 

Not  so  secretly  did  he  select  his  place  of  pen- 
ance, in  a cave  among  lonely  woods  and  fast- 
nesses, hut  that  his  retreat  was  traced  by  Bacha; 
who,  baffled  in  her  purpose,  raging  like  some 
she-wolf,  dispatched  an  emissary  of  her  own  to 
destroy  him  privately. 

There  was  residing  at  the  coart  of  Lycia  at 
this  time  a young  maiden,  the  daughter  of 
Bacha  by  her  first  husband,  who  had  hitherto 
been  brought  up  in  the  obscurity  of  a poor  coun- 
try abode  with  an  uncle,  hat  whom  Bacha  now 
publicly  owned,  and  had  prevailed  upon  the 
easy  Duke  to  adopt  as  successor  to  the  throne 
in  wrong  of  the  true  heir,  his  suspected  son 
Leucippus. 

This  young  creature,  Urania  by  name,  was 
a9  artless  and  harmless  as  her  mother  was  crafty 
and  wicked.  To  the  unnatural  Bacha  she  had 
been  an  object  of  neglect  and  aversion  ; and  for 
the  project  of  supplanting  Leucippus  only  had 
she  fetched  her  out  of  retirement.  The  bring- 
ing up  of  Urania  had  been  among  country  hinds 
and  lasses;  to  tend  her  flocks  or  superintend 
her  neat  dairy  had  been  the  extent  of  her  breed- 
ing. From  her  calling  she  had  contracted  a 
pretty  rusticity  of  dialect,  which,  among  the 
fine  folks  of  the  court,  passed  for  simplicity  and 
folly.  She  was  the  unfittest  instrument  for  an 
ambitious  design  that  could  he  chosen,  for  her 
manners  in  a palace  had  a tinge  still  of  her  old 
occupation,  and  to  her  mind  the  lowly  shep- 
herdess’s life  was  best. 

Simplicity  is  oft  a match  for  prudence  ; and 
Urania  was  not  so  simple  but  she  understood 
that  she  had  been  sent  for  to  court  only  in  the 
Prince’s  wrong,  and  in  her  heart  she  was  de- 
termined to  defeat  any  designs  that  might  he 
contriving  against  her  brother-in-law.  The 
melancholy  bearing  of  Leucippns  had  touched 
her  with  pity.  This  wrought  in  her  a kind  of 
love,  which,  for  its  object,  had  no  further  end 
than  the  well-being  of  thft  beloved.  She  look- 
ed for  no  return  of  it,  nor  did  the  possibility  of 
such  a blessing  in  the  reihotest  way  occur  to 
her — so  vast  a distance  she  had  imaged  between 
her  lowly  bringing  up  and  the  courtly  breeding 
and  graces  of  Leucippus.  Hers  was  no  raging 
flame,  such  as  had  burned  destructive  in  the 
bosom  of  poor  Hidaspes.  Either  the  vindictive 
God  in  mercy  had  spared  this  young  maiden, 
or  the  wrath  of  the  confounding  Cupid  was  re- 
strained by  a Higher  Power  from  discharging 
the  most  malignant  of  his  arrows  against  the 
peace  of  so  much  innocence.  Of  the  extent  of 
her  mother’s  malice  she  was  too  guileless  to 
have  entertained  conjecture ; but  from  hints  and 
whispers,  and,  above  all,  from  that  tender  watch- 
fulness with  which  a true  affection,  like  Urania's, 
tends  the  safety  of  its  object — fearing  even  where 
no  cause  for  fear  subsists — she  gathered  that 
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some  danger  was  impending  over  the  Prince, 
and  with  simple  heroism  resolved  to  counter- 
mine the  treason. 

It  chanced  upon  a day  that  Leucippus  had 
been  indulging  his  sad  meditations,  in  forests 
far  from  human  converse,  when  he  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  a human  being,  so  un- 
usual in  that  solitude.  There  stood  before  him 
a seeming  youth , of  delicate  appearance,  clad  in 
coarse  and  peasantly  attire.  “ He  was  come,” 
he  said,  “ to  seek  out  the  Prince,  and  to  be  his 
poor  boy  and  servant,  if  he  would  let  him.” 
“ Alas ! poor  youth,”  replied  Leucippus,  “ why 
do  you  follow  me,  who  am  as  poor  as  you  are  ?” 
“ In  good  faith,”  was  his  pretty  answer,  “I  shall 
be  well  and  rich  enough  if  you  will  but  love 
me.”  And  saying  so,  he  wept.  The  Prince, 
admiring  this  strange  attachment  in  a boy,  was 
moved  with  compassion ; and  seeing  him  ex- 
hausted, as  if  with  long  travel  and  hunger,  in- 
vited him  in  to  his  poor  habitation,  setting  such 
refreshments  before  him  as  that  barren  spot  af- 
forded. But  by  no  entreaties  could  he  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  take  any  sustenance;  and  all 
that  day.  and  for  the  two  following,  he  seemed 
supported  only  by  some  gentle  flame. of  love 
that  was  within  him.  He  fed  only  upon  the 
sweet  looks  and  courteous  entertainment  which 
he  received  from  Leucippus.  Seemingly  he 
wished  to  die  under  the  loving  eyes  of  his  mas- 
ter. “I  can  not  eat,”  he  prettily  said,  “ but  I 
shall  eat  to-morrow.”  “You  will  be  dead  by 
that  time,”  replied  Leucippus.  “I  shall  be 
well  then,”  said  he,  “since  you  will  not  love 
me.”  Then  the  Prince  asking  him  why  he 
sighed  so:  “To  think,”  was  his  innocent  re- 
ply, 4 * that  such  a fine  man  as  you  should  die, 
and  no  gay  lady  love  him.”  “But  you  will 
love  me,”  said  Leucippus.  “Yes,  sure,”  said 
he,  “ till  I die;  and  when  I am  in  heaven  I 
shall  wish  for  you.”  “ This  is  a love,”  thought 
the  other,  “that  I never  yet  heard  tell  of : but 
come,  thou  art  sleepy,  child ; go  in  and  I will 
sit  with  thee.”  Then,  from  some  words  which 
the  poor  youth  dropped,  Leucippus  suspecting 
that  his  wits  were  beginning  to  ramble,  said, 
“What  portends  this?”  “I  am  not  sleepy,” 
said  the  yonth,  “bufr  you  are  sad.  I would 
that  I could  do  any  thing  to  make  you  merry. 
Shall  I sing?”  But  soon,  as  if  recovering 
strength,  “ There  is  one  approaching,”  he  wild- 
ly cried  out.  “ Master,  look  to  yourself—” 

His  words  were  true ; for  now  entered,  with 
provided  weapon,  the  wicked  emissary  of  Bacha 
that  wo  told  of ; and  directing  a mortal  thrust 
at  the  Prince,  the  supposed  boy,  with  a last  ef- 
fort, interposing  his  weak  body,  received  it  in 
his  bosom,  thanking  the  Heavens  in  death  that 
he  had  saved  “ so  good  a master.” 

Leucippus,  having  slain  the  villain,  was  at 


leisure  to  discover,  in  the  features  of  his  poor 
servant,  the  countenance  of  his  devoted  sister- 
in-law  ! Through  solitary  and  dangerous  ways 
she  had  sought  him  in  that  disguise ; and  find- 
ing him,  seems  to  have  resolved  upon  a volun- 
tary death  by  fasting : partly,  that  she  might 
die  in  the  presence  of  her  beloved ; and  partly, 
that  she  might  make  known  to  him  in  death 
the  love  which  she  wanted  boldness  to  disclose 
to  him  while  living;  but  chiefly,  because  she 
knew  that  by  her  demise  all  obstacles  would  be 
removed  that  stood  between  her  Prince  and  his 
succession  to  the  throne  of  Lycia. 

Leucippus  had  hardly  time  to  comprehend 
the  strength  of  love  in  his  Urania  when  a tramp- 
ling of  horses  resounded  through  his  solitude. 
It  was  a party  of  Lycian  horsemen,  that  had 
come  to  seek  him,  dragging  the  detested  Bacha 
in  their  train,  who  was  now  to  receive  the  full 
penalty  of  her  misdeeds.  Amidst  her  frantic 
fury  upon  the  missing  of  her  daughter  the  old 
Duke  had  suddenly  died,  not  without  suspicion 
of  her  having  administered  poison  to  him.  Her 
punishment  was  submitted  to  Leucippus,  who 
was  now,  with  joyful  acclaims,  saluted  as  the 
rightful  Duke  of  Lycia.  He,  as  no  way  moved 
with  his  great  wrongs,  but  considering  her  sim- 
ply as  the  parent  of  Urania,  saluting  her  only 
by  the  title  of  “ Wicked  Mother,”  bade  her  to 
live.  “That  reverend  title,”  he  said,  and  point- 
ed to  the  bleeding  remains  of  her  child,  “must 
be  her  pardon.  He  would  use  no  extremity 
against  her,  but  leave  her  to  Heaven.”  The 
hardened  mother,  not  at  all  relenting  at  the  sad 
spectacle  that  lay^efore  her,  but  making  show' 
of  dutiful  submission  to  the  young  Duke,  and 
with  bended  knees  approaching  him,  suddenly, 
with  a dagger,  inflicted  a mortal  stab  upon 
him ; and,  with  a second  stroke  stabbing  her- 
self, ended  both  their  wretched  lives. 

Now  was  the  tragedy  of  Cupid’s  wrath  awful- 
ly completed ; and,  the  race  ot  Leontius  failing 
in  the  deaths  of  both  his  children,  the  chronicle 
relates  that,  under  their  new  Duke,  Ismenus, 
the  offense  to  the  angry  Power  was  expiated ; 
his  statues  and  altars  were,  with  more  magnifi- 
cence than  ever,  re-edified  ; and  he  ceased 
thenceforth  from  plaguing  the  land. 

Thus  far  the  Pagan  historians  relate  erring. 
But  from  this  vain  Idol  story  a not  unprofitable 
moral  may  be  gathered  against  the  abuse  of  the 
natural,  but  dangerous,  passion  of  love . In  the 
story  of  Hidaspes  we  see  the  preposterous  link- 
ing of  beauty  with  deformity ; of  princely  ex- 
pectancies with  mean  and  low  conditions,  iu 
the  case  of  the  Prince,  her  brother ; and  of  de- 
crepit age  with  youth  in  the  ill  end  of  their  dot- 
ing father,  Leontius.  By  their  examples  we  are 
warned  to  decline  all  unequal  and  ill-assorted 
unions. 
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THE  PRIZE-FIGHT. 

HAMMER  and  tongs  I What  have  we  here? 

Let  us  approach,  but  not  too  near. 

Two  men  standing  breast  to  breast, 

Head  erect  and  arching  chest; 

Shoulders  square  and  hands  hard  clfenched, 

And  both  their  faces  a trifle  blenched. 

Their  lips  are  set  in  a smile  so  grim, 

And  sturdily  set  each  muscular  limb. 

Round  them  circles  a ring  of  rope, 

Over  them  hangs  the  Heavens’  blue  cope. 

Why  do  they  glare  at  each  other  so  ? 

What!  you  really  then  don’t  know? 

This  is  a prize-fight,  gentle  Sir! 

This  is  what  makes  the  papers  stir. 

Talk  of  your  ocean  telegraph  I 
’Tisn’t  so  great  an  event  by  half, 

As  when  two  young  men,  lusty  and  tall, 

With  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wrongs, 
Come  together  to  batter  and  maul, 

Come  to  fight  till  one  shall  fall, 

Hammer  and  tongs ! 

Round  about  is  a bestial  crowd, 

Heavily-jawed  and  beetle-browed ; 

Concave  faces  trampled  in, 

As  if  with  the  iron  hoof  of  Sin ! 

Blasphemies  dripping  from  off  their  lips, 

Pistols  bulging  behind  their  hips ; 

Hands  accustomed  to  deal  the  cards, 

Or  strike  with  the  cowardly  knuckle-guards. 

-Who  are  these  ruffianly  fellows,  I say, 

That  taint  the  breath  of  this  autumn  day? 

These  are  “the  Fancy,”  gentle  Sir. 

The  Fancy?  What  have  they  to  do  with  her 9 
Oh!  ’tis  their  fancy  to  look  at  a fight — 

To  see  men  struggle,  and  gouge,  and  bite. 

Bloody  noses  and  bunged-up  eyes — 

These  are  the  things  the  Fancy  prize. 

And  so  they  get  men  lusty  and  tall, 

With  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wrongs 
To  come  together  to  batter  and  maul — 

To  come  and  fight  till  one  shall  fall, 

Hammer  and  tongs ! 

Grandly  the  autumn  forests  shine, 

Red  as  the  gold  in  an  Indian  mine ! 

A dreamy  mist,  a vapory  smoke 

Hangs  round  the  patches  of  evergreen  oak. 

Over  the  broad  lake  shines  the  sun — 

The  lake  that  Perry  battled  upon — 

Striking  the  upland  fields  of  maize 
That  glow  through  the  soft  October  haze. 

Nature  is  tracing  with  languid  hand 
Lessons  of  Peace  over  lake  and  land. 

Ay!  but  yet  is  this  tranquil  spot 
Chosen  by  bully,  assassin,  and  sot 
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THE  PRIZE-FIGHT. 

To  pit  two  young  men,  lusty  and  tall, 

With  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wrongs, 

One  with  the  other,  to  batter  and  maul, 

To  tussle  and  fight  till  one  shall  fall, 

Hammer  and  tongs ! 

Their  faces  are  rich  with  a healthy  hue, 

Their  eyes  are  clear,  and  bright,  and  blue ; 

Every  muscle  is  clean  and  fine, 

And  their  blood  is  pure  as  the  purest  wine. 

It  is  a pleasure  their  limbs  to  scan, 

Splendid  types  of  the  animal  man; 

Splendid  types  of  that  human  grace, 

The  noblest  that  God  has  willed  to  trace. 

Brought  to  this  by  science  and  art, 

Trained,  and  nourished,  and  kept  apart ; 

Cunningly  fed  on  the  wholesomest  food, 

Carefully  watched  in  every  mood ; 

Brought  to  this  state,  so  noble  and  proud, 

To  savagely  tussle  before  a crowd — 

To  dim  the  light  of  the  eyes  so  clear, 

To  mash  the  face  to  a bloody  smear, 

To  maim,  deface,  and  kill,  if  they  can, 

The  glory  of  all  creation — Man ! 

This  the  task  of  those  lusty  and  tall, 

With  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wrongs — 

• To  bruise  and  wrestle,  and  batter  and  maul, 

And  fight  till  one  or  the  other  shall  fall, 

Hammer  and  tongs ! 

With  feet  firm  planted  upon  the  sand, 

Face  to  face  at  “ the  scratch”  they  stand. 

Feinting  first — a blow — a guard  1 
Then  some  hitting  heavy  and  hard. 

The  round  fist  falls  with  a horrible  thud ; 

Wherever  it  falls  comes  a spout  of  blood  1 
Blow  after  blow,  fall  after  fall, 

* For  twenty  minutes  they  tussle  and  maul. 

The  lips  of  the  one  are  a gory  gash, 

The  other’s  are  knocked  to  eternal  smash! 

The  bold,  bright  eyes  are  bloody  and  dim, 

And  staggering,  shivers  each  stalwart  limb. 

Faces  glowing  with  stupid  wrath, 

Hard  breaths  breathed  through  a bloody  froth; 

Blind  and  faint,  they  rain  their  blows 
On  cheeks  like  jelly  and  shapeless  nose ; 

While  the  concave  faces  around  the  rope 
Darken  with  panic  or  light  with  hope, 

Till  one  fierce  brute,  with  a terrible  blow, 

Lays  the  other  poor  animal  low. 

Are  these  the  forms  so  noble  and  proud 
That,  kinglike,  towered  above  the  crowd  1 
Where  are  the  faces  so  healthy  and  fresh  ? 

There ! those  illegible  masses  of  flesh ! 

Thus  we  see  men  lusty  and  tall, 

Who,  with  nothing  between  them  of  hate  or  wrongs, 
Will  bruise  and  batter,  and  tussle  and  maul, 

And  fight  till  one  or  the  other  shall  fall, 

Hammer  and  tongs  ! 
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Trainers,  backers,  and  betters  all ! 

Who  teach  young  men  to  tussle  and  maul, 
And  spend  their  muscle,  and  blood,  and  life, 
Given  for  good,  in  a loathsome  strife — 

I know  what  the  Devil  will  do  for  you, 

You  pistoling,  bullying,  cowardly  crew ! 

He’ll  light  up  his  furnaces  red  and  blue, 

And  treat  you  all  to  a roast  and  stew; 

Oh  ! he’ll  do  you  up,  and  he’ll  do  you  brown, 
On  pitchforks  cleft  into  mighty  prongs, 

While  chuckling  fiends  your  agonies  crown 
By  stirring  you  up  and  keeping  you  down 
With  hammer  and  tongs ! 


CARLYLE’S  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.* 

MR.  CARLYLE,  it  is  well  for  all  readers  to 
understand  in  the  outset,  will  not  write 
history  after  the  fashion  of  any  other  man,  but 
after  his  own  mode,  which  is,  perhaps,  after  all, 
the  best  for  him.  And  if,  in  this  History  of 
Frederick,  he  has  condescended  to  abate  some- 
what of  the  peculiarities  which  have  proved 
such  sad  rocks  of  offense  in  his  later  works,  we 
can  only  be  grateful,  and  thankfully  accept  that 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  give  us. 

Not  indeed  that  he  has  wholly  abandoned 
those  curiosities  of  style  and  manner  which  in 
a feebler  and  less  earnest  writer  we  should  call 
affectations.  Odd  turns  of  phrase,  quaint  epi- 
thets, sentences  which,  though  clear  enough  in 
meaning,  are  fitted  to  drive  all  formal  gramma- 
rians to  despair,  bristle  on  every  page.  Pre- 
tended extracts  from  “ Sauerteig,”  from  “ Smel- 
fungus,”  from  the  “Note-books  of  one  not  un- 
known to  us,”  etc.,  etc. — all  these  writers  being 
none  other  than  Mr.  Carlyle  himself — startle 
those  who  would  uphold  the  “ dignity  of  histo- 
ry.” Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  drawbacks,  per- 
haps by  means  of  them,  he  has  produced  a life 
of  the  “ greatest  monarch  of  modem  times  who 
has  ascended  the  throne  by  right  of  accession,” 
which,  for  weight  of  thought,  vigor  <5f  execution, 
and  picturesqueness  of  detail,  must  always  rank 
among  the  foremost  in  our  literature. 

Frederick  is,  indeed,  a man  after  Mr.  Car- 
lyle’s own  heart.  By  no  means  perfect,  not  al- 
together lovable,  he  had  yet  that  clearness  of 
purpose,  unflinching  determination,  and  indom- 
itable will,  which  are,  in  Mr.  Carlyle’s  estima- 
tion, the  prime  qualities  of  a hero.  He  had  a 
work  to  do,  which  he  performed  right  manfully; 
and  the  world  is,  on  the  whole,  the  better  for 
him. 

Mr.  Carlyle,  by  way  of  Proem,  thus  shows 
us  what  manner  of  man  Frederick  had  come  to 
be,  after  some  threescore  years  of  labor  and 
battle : 

“About  fourscore  years  ago  there  used  to  be 
seen  sauntering  on  the  terraces  of  Sans  Souci,  for 
a short  time  in  the  afternoon,  or  you  might  hare 

* History  of  Friedrich  II.  of  Prussia,  called  Freder- 
ick the  Great  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  Id  Four  Volumes. 
Harper  and  Brothers.— Vols.  1.  and  II. 


met  him  elsewhere  at  an  earlier  hour,  riding  or 
driving  in  a rapid,  business  manner  on  the  open 
roads,  or  through  the  scraggy  woods  and  avenues 
of  that  intricate,  amphibious  Potsdam  region,  a 
highly  interesting,  lean,  little  old  man,  of  alert 
though  slightly'  stooping  figure,  whose  name 
among  strangers  was  King  Friedrich  the  Second , 
or  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  at  home 
among  the  common  people,  who  much  loved  and 
esteemed  him,  was  Voter  Fritz , Father  Fred,  a 
name  of  familiarity  which  had  not  bred  contempt 
in  that  instance.  He  is  a king  every  inch  of  him, 
though  without  the  trappings  of  a king.  Presents 
himself  in  a Spartan  simplicity  of  vesture : no 
crown  but  an  old  military  cocked  hat — generally 
old,  or  trampled  and  kneaded  into  absolute  sojlntss 
if  netv ; no  sceptre  but  one  like  Agamemnon’s,  a 
walking-stick  cut  from  the  woods,  w'hich  serves 
also  as  a riding-stick  (w  ith  w hich  he  hits  the  horse 
‘between  the  ears,’  say  authors);  and  for  royal 
robes  a mere  soldier’s  blue  coat  with  red  facings, 
coat  likely'  to  be  old,  and  sure  to  have  a good  deal 
of  Spanish  snuff  on  the  breast  of  it ; rest  of  the  ap- 
parel dim,  unobtrusive  in  color  or  cut,  ending  in 
high  over-knee  military  boots,  w'hich  may  be  brush- 
ed (and,  I hope,  kept  soft  with  an  underhand  sus- 
picion of  oil),  but  are  not  permitted  to  bo  blacken- 
ed or  varnished — Day  and  Martin  with  their  soot- 
pots  forbidden  to  approach. 

“The  man  is  not  of  god-liko  physiognomy  any 
more  than  of  imposing  stature  or  costume  : dose- 
shut  mouth  with  thin  lips,  prominent  jaws  and 
nose,  receding  brow,  by  no  means  of  Olympian 
height ; head,  however,  is  of  long  form,  and  has 
superlative  gray  eyes  in  it.  Not  what  is  called  a 
beautiful  man,  nor  yet,  by  all  appearance,  what  is 
called  a happy.  On  the  contrary',  the  face  bears 
evidence  of  many'  sorrow’s,  as  they'  are  termed,  of 
much  hard  labor  done  in  this  world,  and  seems  to 
anticipate  nothing  but  more  still  coming.  Quiet 
stoicism,  capable  enough  of  what  joy  there  were, 
but  not  expecting  any  worth  mention  ; great  un- 
conscious and  some  conscious  pride,  w'ell  tempered 
with  a cheery'  mockery  of  humor,  are  written  on 
that  old  face,  which  carries  its  chin  w'ell  forward 
in  spite  of  the  slight  stoop  about  the  neck  ; snuffy' 
nose  rather  flung  into  the  air,  under  its  old  cocked 
hat,  like  an  old  snuffy  lion  on  the  watch,  and  such 
a pair  of  eyes  as  no  man,  or  lion,  or  lynx  of  that 
century'  boro  elsewhere,  according  to  all  the  testi- 
mony' w’e  have.  1 Those  eves,’  says  Mirabcau, 

* which,  at  the  bidding  of  his  great  soul,  fascinated 
.you  with  seduction  or  with  terror.*  Most  excel- 
lent, potent,  brilliant  ey  es,  swift-darting  as  the 
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stars,  steadfast  as  the  sun ; gray,  we  said,  of  the 
azure-gray  color ; large  enough,  not  of  glaring 
size ; the  habitual  expression  of  them  vigilance 
and  penetrating  sense,  rapidity  resting  on  depth, 
which  is  an  excellent  combination,  and  gives  us 
the  notion  of  a lambent  outer  radiance  springing 
from  some  great  inner  sea  of  light  and  fire  in  the 
man.  The  voice,  if  he  speak  to  you,  is  of  similar 
physiognomy,  clear,  melodious,  and  sonorous ; all 
tones  are  in  it,  from  that  of  ingenuous  inquiry, 
graceful  sociality,  light- flowing  banter  (rather 
prickly  for  most  part),  up  to  defluite  word  oif  com-  | 
mand,  up'to  desolating  word  of  rebuke  and  repro- 
bation. 

“Just  about  threescore  and  ten  years  ago  his 
speakings  and  his  workings  came  to  fini9  in  this 
World  of  Time,  and  he  vanished  from  all  eyes  into 
other  worlds,  leaving  much  inquiry  about  him  in 

the  minds  of  men For  he  left  the  world  all 

bankrupt,  we  may  say;  fallcu  into  bottomless 
abysses  of  destruction ; he  still  in  a paying  con- 
dition, and  with  footing  capable  to  carry  his  af- 
fairs and  him.  When  he  died,  in  1786,  the  enor- 
mous phenomenon  since  called  French  Revolu- 
tion was  already  growling  audibly  in  the  depths 
of  the  world ; meteoric-electric  coruscations  herald- 
ing it  all  round  the  horizon This  also  is  one 

of  the  peculiarities  of  Friedrich,  that  he  is  hitherto 
the  Last  of  the  Kings ; that  he  ushers  in  the  French 
Revolution,  and  closes  an  epoch  of  world-history. 
Finishing  off  forever  tho  trade  of  king,  think  many 
who  have  grown  profoundly  dark  as  to  kingship 
and  him 

44  It  is  of  this  Figure,  whom  we  see  by  the  mind’s 
eye  in  those  Potsdam  regions,  visible  for  the  last 
time  seventy  years  ago,  that  we  are  now  to  treat, 
in  the  way  of  solacing  ingenuous  human  curiosity. 
We  are  to  try  for  some  Historical  Conception  of 
this  Man  and  King — some  answer  to  the  questions, 

4 What  was  he,  then  ? whence,  how  ? and  what  did 
he  achieve  and  suffer  in  the  world  ?*  ” 

Having  fairly  introduced  to  us  Frederick  and 
his  immediate  ancestors — with  whom  we  shall 
have  more  to  do  by-and-by — Mr.  Carlyle  de- 
votes some  hundred  of  pages  to  tho  origin  and 
growth  of  the  Prussian  State,  and  especially  to 
Brandenburg,  its  central  core.  Two  thousand 
years  ago  the  Baltic  shores  were  44  a country  of 


in  the  clfoice  of  the  Kaisar,  for  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  so-called,  has  now  got  on  foot  again. 
What  is  more,  he  fights  victoriously  against  the 
barbarous  Wends,  drives  them  out  or  dumps 
them  down,  peopling  their  land  with  emigrants 
from  Holland,  whom  an  inroad  of  the  sea  had 
rendered  homeless.  These  men,  knowing  how 
to  deal  with  bog  and  sand,  taught  Brandenburg 
what  greenness  and  cow-pasture  were.  The 
Wends  disappear  after  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  of  turmoil,  and  wholesome  Dutch  cab- 
bage is  planted  over  their  graves. 

An  event,  small  enough  to  appearance,  though 
notable  in  its  results,  comes  to  pass  in  these 
days.  Frederick,  called  Barbarossa  or  Red- 
Beard,  is  Kaiser.  To  hiip  from  an  old  castle 
far  southward  comes  a youth  in  search  of  em- 
ployment or  preferment.  His  name  is  Conrad ; 
he  is  a younger  son  of  the  House  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  with  a younger  son’s  scanty  portion. 
“Why  should  a young  fellow  stay  at  home 
idle  and  hungry,  when  a world  is  waiting  to  be 
conquered  ?”  thinks  he.  Red-Beard  has  work 
for  him,  and  promotion.  He  finds  favor  also 
with  the  heiress  of  the  Vohburg  family,  and 
with  her  gains  the  Burggrnfship  of  Niirnberg, 
w'hich  he  transmits  to  his  sons,  who  transmit  it 
and  much  more  to  their  sons — one  of  whom, 
twenty  generations  away,  is  that  “Frederick 
called  the  Great,”  King  of  Prussia. 

A grand  heroic  figure  is  this  Frederick  Red- 
Beard,  which  Mr.  Carlyle  shall  sketch  for  us: 

44  It  was  now  the  flower-time  of  the  Romish 
Kaiscrship  of  German)',  about  the  middle  or  noon 
of  Barbarossa  himself,  second  of  the  flohenstauf- 
| fens,  and  greatest  of  all  the  Kaisers  of  that  or  any 
| other  House — Kaiser  fallen  unintelligible  to  most 
modern  readers,  and  wholly  unknown,  which  is  a 
pity.  No  King  so  furnished  out  with  apparatus 
and  arena,  with  personal  faculty  to  rule  and  scene 
to  do  it  in,  has  appeared  elsewhere — a magnificent, 
magnanimous  man,  holding  the  reins  of  the  worlcjf 
not  quite  in  the  imaginary  sense;  scourging  an- 
archy down,  and  urging  noble  effort  up,  really  on 
a grand  scale ; a terror  to  evil-doers  and  a praise 
to  well-doers  in  this  world,  probably  beyond  what 


lakes  and  woods,  of  marshy  jungles  and  sandy  j was  ever  seen  since;  whom  also  we  salute  across 


wildernesses,  inhabited  by  bears,  otters,  bisons, 
wolves,  wild  swine,  and  certain  shaggy  Germans 
of  the  Sucvic  type.”  Hither,  centuries  after, 
come  troops  of  wild  Wends,  or  Vandals,  to  fill 
the  void  left  by  the  Germans,  who  had  rushed 
southward  upon  the  decaying  Roman  Empire. 
To  them  for  a while  fell  the  task  of  keeping 
down  the  boars,  otters,  and  wolves.  Charle-  j 
magne  builds  up  his  great  empire  there  and 
thereabouts ; his  dynasty  dies  out  even  to  tho 
latest  bastard,  and  anarchy  rules.  Then  Hen- 
ry  the  Fowler  comes  down  from  the  Hartz  coun- 
ty* rears  castles,  builds  towns,  and  posts  hfs 
Margraves  to  defend  the  border.  Then  comes 
another  long  period  of  anarchy  and  obscure  fight- 
ing, a few  prominent  figures  appearing  like  light 
marks  in  the  gloom ; until  Albert  the  Bear  makes 
his  appearance  (say  in  a.d.  1142).  He  grasps 
far  and  wide,  raises  his  Countship  of  Branden- 
burg to  an  Electorate,  with  a one-seventh  voice 


the  centuries  as  a choice  Beneficence  of  Heaven. 
4 Encamped  on  tho  Plain  of  Roncaglia’  (when  he 
entered  Italy,  as  he  too  often  had  occasion  to  do), 
4 his  shield  was  hung  out  on  a high  mast  over  his 
tent;*  and  it  meant  in  those  old  days,  4 Ho,  every 
one  that  has  suffered  wrong,  here  is  a Kaiser  come 
to  judge  you,  as  he  shall  answer  it  to  his  Master.’ 
And  men  gathered  round  him,  and  actually  found 
some  justice,  if  they  could  discern  it  w'hen  found, 
which  they  could  not  always  do ; neither  w'as  the 
justice  capable  of  being  perfect  always.  A fear- 
fullydifficultfunction,  that  of  Friedrich  Red-Beard, 
but  an  inexorably  indispensable  one  in  this  world, 
though  sometimes  dispensed  with  (to  tho  huge  joy 
of  Anarchy,  which  sings  Hallelujah  through  all  its 
Newspapers)  for  a season. 

44  Kaiser  Friedrich  had  immense  difficulties  with 
his  Popes,  with  his  Milanese,  and  the  like — be- 
sieged Milan  six  times  over,  among  other  anar- 
chies— had  indeed  a heavy-laden,  hard  time  of  it, 
his  task  being  great  and  the  greatest.  He  made 
Gebhardus,  the  anarchic  Governor  of  Milan,  ‘lie 
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chained  under  his  table,  like  a dog,  for  three  days 
for  the  man  was  in  earnest  in  that  earnest  time ; 
and  let  us  say,  they  are  but  paltry  sham-men  who 
are  not  so  in  any  time — paltry,  and  far  worse  than 
paltry,  however  high  their  plumes  may  be,  of 
whom  the  sick  world  (Anarchy,  both  vocal  and  si- 
lent, having  now  swollen  rather  high)  is  ever}' 
where  getting  weary.  Gebhardus,  the  anarchic 
Governor,  lay  three  days  under  the  Kaiser’s  table 
— as  it  would  be  well  if  every  anarchic  Governor, 
of  the  soft  type  and  of  the  hard,  were  made  to  do 
on  occasion — asking  himself,  in  terrible  earnest, 
TAm  I a dog,  then ; alas ! am  not  I a dog  ?’  Those 
were  serious  old  times. 

“On  the  other  hand,  Kaiser  Friedrich  had  his 
Tourneys,  his  gleams  of  bright  joyances  now  and 
then ; one  great  gathering  of  all  the  chivalries  at 
Maintz,  which  lasted  for  three  weeks  long,  the 
grandest  Tourney  ever  seen  in  this  world.  He 
went  on  the  Crusade  in  his  seventieth  year,  think- 
ing to  himself,  4 Let  us  end  with  one  clear  act  of 
piety he  cut  his  way  through  the  dangerous 
Greek  attorneyisms,  through  the  hungry  mount- 
ain passes,  furious  Turk  fanaticisms,  like  a gray 
old  hero.  ‘ Woe  is  me,  my  son  has  perished,  then  ?’ 
said  he  once,  tears  wetting  the  beard,  now  white 
enough : 4 My  son  is  slain ! But  Christ  still  lives ; 
let  us  on,  my  men !’  and  gained  great  victories,  and 
even  found  his  son,  but  never  returned  home— -died 
some  unknown  sudden  death,  4 in  the  River  Cyd- 
nus,*  say  the  most.  Nay,  German  Tradition  thinks 
he  is  not  yet  dead,  but  only  sleeping  till  the  bad 
world  reach  its  worst,  when  he  will  reappear.” 

Conrad  did  not  follow  Red-Beard  to  the  cru- 
sade, but  remained  at  home,  minding  his  own 
affairs.  His  successors  did  the  like,  and  went 
on  increasjpg  in  power  and  importance.  These 
Hohenzollerns  were  a steady,  sturdy,  stout- 
hearted race  of  men — not  given  to  fighting,  if 
it  could  be  avoided,  but  fighting  stoutly  when 
need  was — thrifty  withal,  with  money  ready  to 
lay  out  to  advantage ; and  rather  fond  of  laying 
it  out  in  religious  foundations  and  benefices. 
We  would  call  them  the  Yankees  of  Germany. 
This  possession  of  ready  money  did  them  good 
service  more  than  once,  and  especially  in  cer- 
tain transactions  with  Sigismund,  who  in  1411 
became  Kaiser,  through  the  special  aid  of  Fred- 
erick VI.,  then  Burggraf  of  Niirnberg.  Of  this 
Sigismund  Mr.  Carlyle  has  something  to  say — 
not  altogether  complimentary : 

“ Sigismund  is  Kaiser,  then,  in  spite  of  Wenzel. 
King  of  Hungary,  after  unheard-of  troubles  and 
adventures,  ending  some  years  ago  in  a kind  of 
pea&  and  conquest,  he  has  long  been.  King  of 
Bohemia,  too,  he  at  last  became,  having  survived 
Wenzel,  who  was  childless.  Kaiser  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  and  so  much  else:  is  not  Sigis- 
mund now  a great  man  ? Truly  the  loom  he  weaves 
upon  in  this  world  is  very  large.  But  the  weaver 
was  of  headlong,  high-pacing,  flimsy  nature,  and 
both  warp  and  woof  were  gone  dreadfully  en- 
tangled ! 

44  This  is  the  Kaiser  Sigismund  who  held  the 
Council  of  Constance,  and  4 blushed  visibly’  when 
Huss,  about  to  die,  alluded  to  the  Letter  of  Safe- 
conduct  granted  him,  which  was  issuing  in  such 
fashion.  Sigismund  blushed,  but  could  not  con- 
veniently mend  the  matter,  so  many  matters  press- 
ing on  him  just  now,  as  they  perpetually  did,  and 


had  done — an  always-hoping,  never-resting,  un- 
successful, vain,  and  empty  Kaiser ; specious,  spec- 
ulative ; given  to  eloquence,  diplomacy,  and  the 
windy  instead  of  the  solid  arts : always  short  of 
money,  for  one  thing.  He  roamed  about,  and 
talked  eloquently,  aiming  high,  and  generally  miss- 
ing ; how  he  went  to  conquer  Hungary,  and  had  to 
float  down  the  Donau  instead,  with  an  attendant 
or  two,  in  a most  private  manner,  and  take  refuge 
with  the  Grand  Turk : this  we  have  seen,  and  this 
is  a general  emblem  of  him.  Hungary  and  even 
the  Reich  have  at  length  become  hi*,  but  have 
brought  small  triumph  in  any  kind ; and  instead 
of  ready-money,  debt  on  debt.  His  Majesty  has 
no  money,  and  his  Majesty’s  occasions  need  it  more 
and  more. 

44  He  is  now  (a.d.  1414)  holding  this  Council  of 
Constance,  by  way  of  healing  the  Church,  which 
is  sick  of  Three  simultaneous  Popes,  and  of  much 
else.  He  finds  the  problem  difficult — finds  he  will 
have  to  run  into  Spain,  to  persuade  a refractory 
Pope  there,  if  eloquence  can  (as  it  can  not) ; all 
which  requires  money,  money.  At  opening  of  the 
Council  he  officiated  as  deacon,  actually  doing  some 
kind  of  litanying  with  a surplice  over  him,  though 
Kaiser  and  King  of  the  Romans.  But  this  passage 
of  his  opening  speech  is  what  I recollect  best  of 
him  there : 4 Right  reverend  Fathers,  date  operam , 
ut  ilia  nefanda  schisma  eradiceturP  exclaims  Sigis- 
mund, intent  on  having  the  Bohemian  Schism  well 
dealt  with,  which  he  reckons  to  be  of  the  feminine 
gender.  To  which  a Cardinal  mildly  remarking, 
4 Demine,  schisma  est  generis  neutrius  (Schisma  is 
neuter,  your  Majesty),’  Sigismund  loftily  replies, 
4 Ego  sum  Rex  Roman  us,  et  super  grammaticam  P (I 
am  King  of  the  Romans,  and  above  Grammar!) 
for  which  reason  1 call  him  in  my  Note-books  Sig- 
ismund super  Grammaticam , to  distinguish  him  in 
the  imbroglio  of  Kaisers.” 

The  Electorate  of  Brandenbnrg  had,  we  must 
premise,  some  time  ago  lapsed  to  the  Empire. 
Sigismund,  greatly  in  want  of  money,  had 
pawned  it  to  Burggraf  Frederick  for  150,000 
gulden.  Unable  to  pay  the  loan,  and  still  in 
want  of  more  money,  he  proposed  to  Frederick 
that  he  should  advance  him  250,000  gulden 
more,  and  take  the  Electorate,  lands,  titles,  sov- 
ereign electorship  and  all.  This  settlement 
was  adopted,  in  Sigismund’s  apartment  at  Con* 
stance,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1415;  the  money 
was  duly  paid  down,  and  the  Burggr&fs  of  Niim- 
bei^g  became  Electors  of  Brandenburg.  Four 
hundred  thousand  gold  gulden  is  nominally 
equivalent  to  about  a million  of  dollars ; mul- 
tiply this  by  four  or  six  to  make  up  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  value  of  money,  and  we  have,  in 
current  coin,  the  actual  cost  of  this  new  acqui- 
sition of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern. 

There  wore  twelve  of  these  Hohenzollern 
Electors  of  Brandenburg,  some  of  them  men 
of  mark ; most  of  whom  wo  must  pass  without 
mention,  only  noticing  that  the  sixth  of  them, 
Joachim  II.,  sumamed  Hector,  declared  himself 
a Protestant  in  1539 ; that  George  William,  the 
tenth,  came  near  being  ruined  in  the  Thirty 
Years’  War;  that  his  son,  Frederick  William, 
styled  “the  Great  Elector,”  retrieved  the  for- 
tunes of  his  House,  transmitting  his  estates  and 
dominions  to  his  son  Frederick,  who,  in  1701, 
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after  long  negotiation  and  many  rebuffs,  per- 
suaded the  Kaiser — not  without  a “ considera- 
tion”— to  bestow  upon  him  the  title  of  King  of 
Prussia. 

This  Frederick  L was  a crooked  little  gentle- 
man, whose  back  had  been  injured  in  infancy. 
He  was  of  an  aspiring  turn ; and  seeing  that 
other  German  princes  were  getting  higher  ti- 
tles— his  rival  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  for  ex- 
ample, becoming  King  thereof — fancied  that 
the  regal  title  would  become  him  ns  well.  He 
had  thirty  thousand  excellent  troops,  and  Kai- 
ser Leopold,  “a  little  man  in  red  stockings,” 
had  no  end  of  wars.  The  Kaiser,  for  whom 
the  Elector  and  his  soldiers  had  more  than  once 
done  good  service,  was  quite  willing  to  grant  the 
desired  preferment;  but  his  ministers  said  nay, 
and  for  seven  long  years  Frederick  petitioned 
in  vain.  At  length  the  Elector  sent  100,000 
thalers,  by  way  of  bribe,  to  the  chief  opposing 
councilor  at  Vienna.  The  money  was  refused. 
“Tiy  again,”  wrote  the  Elector  to  his  agent, 
indicating  in  cipher  the  name  of  another  coun- 
cilor who,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  more  access- 
ible. The  agent,  by  mistake,  read  the  name  to 
be  that  of  Father  Wolf,  the  Emperor’s  Jesnit 
confessor.  The  confessor  took  the  cash  thus 
accidentally  thrown  into  his  hands,  and  per- 
suaded the  Kaiser  to  grant  the  accompanying 
petition. 

King  Frederick  set  off,  in  mid-winter,  for 
Konigsberg,  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away, 
to  be  crowned.  He  was  attended  by  a caval- 
cade of  eighteen  hundred  carriages,  to  drag 
which  thirty  thousand  extra  post-horses  were 
ordered.  For  the  coronation  he  had  a new 
coat,  the  diamond  buttons  of  which  cost  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars  apiece ; and  oth- 
er expenses  were  in  proportion.  He  reigned  a 
dozen  years  in  an  expensive  way,  and  then  died 
in  a tragical  manner. 

When  advanced  in  years  he  had  married  a 
third  wife,  in  the  hope  of  making  sure  that  his 
line  should  be  perpetuated;  fbr  his  only  son, 
the  Crown  Prince,  after  having  been  married 
for  some  years,  had  only  two  living  children,  a 
daughter,  and  a feeble  infant  boy  who  it  is 
thought  will  not  live.  The  doctors  hint  that 
the  Crown  Princess  will  have  no  more  offspring. 
They  were  indeed  wrong ; for  that  infant  grew 
up  to  be  that  little  lean,  alert  old  man  whom 
we  have  seen  sauntering  on  the  terrace  at  Sans 
Souci ; and  his  brothers  and  sisters  in  time 
amounted  to  half  a score.  The  new  young 
Queen  led  the  old  King  a sad  life,  in  many 
ways,  and  finally  went  mad.  One  day,  early 
in  1713,  the  poor  old  monarch  is  sitting  in  his 
cabinet,  when  the  glass  door  is  suddenly  shat- 
tered, and  in  rushes  a figure  clad  in  white, 
bleeding  and  disheveled.  The  King  faints. 
He  fancies  that  it  is  the  “ White  Lady”  who 
walks  the  castle  to  announce  the  approaching 
death  of  some  of  its  royal  inmates.  It  is  the 
poor  mad  Queen,  who  has  escaped  from  her 
apartments.  The  old  King  is  borne  to  his  bed, 
finom  which  he  never  rose,  but  dies  in  a few  days. 


The  accession  of  Frederick  William  changed 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  Prussian  Court.  His 
father  was  hardly  buried  when  the  whole  house- 
hold was  reconstructed  on  the  most  economical 
scale.  Court-marshals,  chamberlains,  fl unkey b, 
and  lackeys  were  discharged.  Two  or  three,  in- 
stead of  as  many  dozen,  pages  performed  duty 
in  the  ante-chambers.  King  Frederick  had 
kept,  or  at  least  paid  for  keeping,  a thousand 
horses ; his  son  retained  but  thirty  for  the  saddle 
and  a few  carriage  teams.  In  two  months  the 
household  expenses  were  reduced  four-fifths. 
The  pension  list  was  attacked  in  the  same  ruth- 
less way.  Three-fourths  of  the  names  were 
wholly  stricken  off,  and  the  remainder  cut  down 
to  the  yer y bone.  By  degrees,  says  Mr.  Car- 
lyle— 

“He  went  over,  went  into  and  through 

every  department  of  Prussian  business,  in  that 
fashion ; steadily,  warily,  irresistibly  compelling 
every  item  of  it,  largo  and  little,  to  take  that  same 
character  of  perfect  economy  and  solidity,  of  util- 
ity, pure  and  simple.  Needful  work  is  to  be  rigor- 
ously well  done;  needless  work  and  ineffectual  or 
imaginary  workers  to  be  rigorously  pitched  out  of 
doors.  What  a blessing  on  this  earth ; worth  pur- 
chasing at  almost  any  price It  was  the  task 

of  Friedrich  Wilhelm’s  life  to  bring  about  this  be- 
neficent result  in  all  departments  of  Prussian  bus- 
iness, great  and  little,  public,  and  even  private. 
Year  after  year  he  brings  it  to  perfection ; pushes 
it  unweariedly  forward  every  day  and  hour.  So 
that  he  has  Prussia  at  last  all  a Prussia  made  aft- 
er his  own  image ; the  most  thrifty,  hardy,  rigor- 
ous, and  Spartan  country  any  modern  king  ever 
ruled  over,  and  himself  a king  indeed.  He  that 
models  nations  according  to  his  own  image,  be  is  a 
king,  though  his  sceptre  were  a walking-stick,  and 
properly  none  other  is.” 

Frederick  William’s  sceptre  was  literally  a 
walking-stick,  of  which  he  made  liberal  use  in 
the  way  of  governing ; any  one  who  displeased 
him  stood  a fair  chance  of  becoming  practically 
acquainted  with  its  weight  and  hardness — most 
of  all  his  son,  toward  whom  our  sketch  is  slow- 
ly tending.  Idleness  and  bafering  is  his  spe- 
cial abhorrence.  The  apple-women  must  knit 
at  their  stalls,  or  run  the  risk  of  the  canc  being 
shook  in  their  faces  or  even  laid  over  their  backs 
if  his  Majesty  sees  them  idle.  Any  stout  fel- 
low lounging  about  the  comers  of  streets  is  lia- 
ble to  be  packed  off,  with  peremptory  orders  to 
betake  himself  to  some  work,  and  may  think 
himself  lucky  to  escape  a sound  thwack  over 
the  shoulders.  Dandy-like  personages  and  idle 
daunting  women  fared  in  like  manner.  “ Who 
are  you  ? Look  me  in  the  face  I”  Woe  to  the 
wretch  who  shuffled  or  prevaricated;  but  a 
prompt,  decided  answer  always  met  with  favor. 
“I  am  a theological  candidate,  your  Majesty,” 
replied  a threadbare  youth  one  day  to  the  King’s 
sharp  interrogatory.  “Wherefrom?”  “From 
Berlin.”  “Hm,  na,  the  Berliners  are  a good- 
for-nothing  set.”  “Yes,  truly,  too  many  of 
them ; but  there  are  exceptions ; I know  two.” 
“Two!  which  then?”  “Your  Majesty  and 
myself.”  Majesty  burst  into  a laugh;  ordered 
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that  the  candidate  should  be  examined  by  prop- 
er ecclesiastical  functionaries ; and,  having  been 
found  capable,  had  him  appointed  to  a chap- 
laincy. 

The  King  was  fond  of  good  living,  though 
somewhat  coarse  in  his  tastes,  bacon  and  greens 
being  his  favorite  dish ; was  given  to  smoking 
and  drinking  beer;  and  cared  for  no  amuse- 
ments beyond  backgammon,  hunting,  and  drill- 
ing his  regiments.  He  was  indeed  a mighty 
hunter.  In  one  season  he  and  his  party  slaugh- 
tered 3602  wild  swine  in  the  Pomeranian  and 
Brandenburg  forests.  A great  waste  of  good 
pork,  one  would  suppose ; but  no  waste  at  all  as 
he  managed  it.  Not  an  ounce  was  lost.  Ev- 
ery householder  in  certain  districts  was  obliged 
to  take  so  much  pork,  paying  for  it  the  market 
price  in  hard  cash.  Good  wholesome  meat  it 
was,  none  the  worse  or  dearer  for  being  killed 
by  royal  hands. 

The  army  was  his  pride  and  glory.  In  a few 
years  his  economy  and  good  management  ena* 
bled  him  to  keep  on  foot  a standing  force  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  without  exhausting  his 
resources  or  imposing  fresh  burdens  on  his  peo- 
ple. These  were  disciplined  and  drilled  to  the 
last  point  of  perfection.  Accoutrements  and 
equipments  were  in  admirable  order,  so  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  kingdon^  was  ready  for 
action  at  a moment's  notice.  His  tall  Pots- 
dam regiment  was  the  only  whim  upon  which 
he  lavished  money  regardless  of  amount.  A 
man  twelve  inches  above  the  common  height 
was  cheap  at  any  price'.  To  send  him  a recruit 
of  six  feet  three  was  a sure  road  to  favor.  He 
had  done  some  service  to  Czar  Peter,  who  gave 
him  every  autumn  a hundred  of  the  tallest  men 
to  be  found  in  all  Russia.  His  recruiting  agent* 
were  busy  all  over  Europe  looking  out  for  giants. 
One  James  Kirkman,  an  Irishman,  cost  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars  to  get  safely  enlist- 
ed. His  agents  scrupled  at  no  means  to  secure 
recruits  of  the  requisite  inches.  For  example  : 
In  the  town  of  Jiilich  was  a young  carpenter 
of  six  feet  six.  One  day  a well-dressed  gen- 
tleman walked  into  his  shop,  and  ordered  made 
a stout  chest,  with  a strong  lock.  It  must  be 
six  and  a half  feet  long,  perhaps  more : “ long 
enough,”  explains  the  customer,  “to  take  you 
in,  Herr  Carpenter.”  When  the  chest  is  fin- 
ished, the  well-dressed  gentleman,  who  was  Bar- 
on Hompesch,  one  of  Frederick  William’s  re- 
cruiting agents,  thinks  it  is  too  short.  “It  is 
six  feet  six,”  says  the  carpenter,  measuring  rule 
in  hand.  “But  it  was  to  be  long  enough  to 
take  you  in.”  “So  it  is.”  “Impossible.”  “I 
will  convince  you,  Mein  Herr,”  says  the  car- 
penter, getting  into  the  chest,  and  stretching 
himself  out  at  full  length.  The  Baron  slams 
down  the  lid,  locks  it  fast,  and  calls  in  three 
stout  fellows,  who  march  off  with  the  chest, 
carpenter,  and  all.  Arrived  at  a safe  place, 
the  chest  is  opened,  and  the  carpenter  is  found 
dead — suffocated  for  want  of  air.  The  Baron 
gets  no  thanks  this  time,  but  is  imprisoned  for 
life.  Herr  Bentrieder,  the  Austrian  embassa- 


dor, was  long  thought  the  tallest  man  in  Ger- 
many. Traveling  once  in  Prussia  on  diplo- 
matic business,  his  carriage  broke  down,  and 
he  walked  on  toward  the  nearest  town.  Here 
he  is  seized,  marched  off  to  the  guard-house, 
and  quietly  told  that  he  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  learn  the  Prussian  drill,  with  a view  to  en- 
listment in  the  Potsdam  grenadiers.  Person- 
ages of  so  many  inches  can  not  be  allowed  to 
march  around  on  foot  in  Prussia.  The  em- 
bassador humors  the  joke,  until,  by-and-6y,  his 
suite  come  up  and  make  known  his  real  char- 
acter and  position.  Due  apologies  were  offer- 
ed and  accepted ; but  trouble  finally  grew  out 
of  the  affair.  All  through  Frederick  William’s 
reign,  indeed,  he  was  involved  in  continual  dis- 
putes with  neighboring  states  arising  from  the 
proceedings  of  his  crimps  in  the  matter  of  tall 
recruits.  But  what  can  they  do?  The  men 
must  be  had,  if  not  in  Prussia,  then  elsewhere. 
Procured  they  were,  by  fair  means  or  foul; 
three  battalions,  each  800  strong,  the  shortest 
man  six  feet  and  odd  inches  in  height,  while 
Hohmann,  the  biggest  of  all,  was  so  lofty  that 
a tall  man  could  not  with  his  hand  reach  the 
top  of  his  head — nearer  eight  feet  than  seven  in 
his  boots,  it  was  said. 

Frederick  William’s  government  was  in  form 
the  simplest  conceivable.  He  had  no  Parlia- 
ment, Legislative  Body,  or  Cabinet  to  aid  or 
embarrass  him.  His  Ministers  were  simply 
clerks,  to  put  in  shape  and  carry  out  his  orders. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a Council  was  the  fa- 
mous “Tobacco  College.”  In  each  of  the  roy- 
al residences  a plain  apartment,  with  simple 
wooden  furniture,  is  fitted  up  as  a smoking- 
room.  Here  of  an  evening  sits  his  Majesty, 
with  a few  friends  around  a long  table.  Each 
man  has  a long  pipe  in  his  mouth ; at  his  left 
hand  a pan  of  burning  peat ; at  his  right  a jug 
of  bitter  beer.  Tobacco  is  at  hand  for  all,  and 
on  the  sideboard  are  solid  refreshments — cold 
meats,  bread  and  butter,  and  the  like,  with 
wines  and  liquors  for  those  who  wish  them.  At 
the  hunting-seat  of  Wusterhausen,  his  Majes- 
ty’s favorite  summer  residence,  this  smoking 
session  is  usually  held  in  the  open  air,  on  the 
stone  steps  of  the  great  fountain.  Besides  the 
regular  attendants  strangers  of  distinction  are 
frequently  invited  to  attend.  Every  thing  is 
conducted  in  the  most  free-and-easy  manner. 
Perfect  equality  is  the  rule ; no  rising  or  taking 
notice  when  any  one  comes  or  goes.  If  any  one 
has  any  thing  to  say,  let  him  say  it ; if  not,  let 
him  smoke  in  silence ; or  if,  as  now  and  then 
happens,  tobacco  disagrees  with  him,  he  may 
take  an  empty  pipe,  and  puff  away  at  it  to  his 
heart’s  content.  Here,  in  a wholly  informal 
way,  between  whiffs  of  smoke,  public  affairs  and 
the  occurrences  of  the  day  are  talked  over. 
Talk  failing,  the  newspapers  are  read  aloud; 
and  so  his  Majesty  gets  an  idea  of  how  the 
world  gdes,  and  what  men  think  of  matters  and 
things. 

For  reader  there  is  some  subordinate  charac- 
ter, with  a good  voice,  who  knows  something  of 
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history,  geography,  and  the  like.  The  last  and 
most  notable  of  these  readers  was  one  Gundling, 
a broken-down  author,  of  great  erudition,  no 
sense,  and  much  given  to  liquor.  He  had  been 
picked  up  in  a tap-room,  where  he  received 
free  quarters  and  his  fill  of  liquor  for  the  sake 
of  the  company  attracted  by  his  conversation. 
His  Majesty  paid  him  a moderate  salary,  and  got 
his  full  money’s  worth  out  of  him  in  many  ways. 
He  grew  to  be  the  butt  of  the  conclave,  and  a 
subject  for  all  manner  of  coarse  practical  jokes. 
Upon  a time  one  Herr  Fassmann,  a man  very 
much  of  Gnndling’s  calibre,  was  introduced  into 
the  College,  and  pitted  against  the  reader. 
Gundling,  worsted  in  talk,  caught  up  the  Dutch 
smoking-pan,  filled  with  burning  peat,  ashes, 
and  hot  sand,  and  dashed  it  in  his  rival’s  face. 
A fight  ensued;  Fassman  got  the  better  of 
Gundling,  brought  him  across  his  knee,  sitting 
side  uppermost,  and,  baring  the  exposed  part, 
belabored  it  with  the  hot  pan,  amidst  the  shouts 
and  laughter  of  the  conclave.  His  Majesty  sug- 
gested that  such  a quarrel  must  be  settled  in 
the  way  “ customary  among  gentlemen.  ” Fass- 
mann challenged  Gundling,  who  unwillingly  ac- 
cepted. On  the  field,  King  and  Tobacco  Col- 
lege present,  the  poor  reader’s  courage  forsook 
him ; but  Fassmann  sternly  advanced,  fired  his 
pistol — loaded  with  powder  only — point-blank 
at  Gundling’s  head,  setting  fire  to  his  immense 
wig.  Gundling  fell  to  the  ground,  thinking 
himself  mortally  wounded ; but  was  brought  to, 
and  his  blazing  wig  extinguished  by  a bucket 
of  water  dashed  in  his  face.  Gundling  held  his 
place  for ‘many  years.  His  Majesty  at  length 
gave  him  a wine  cask,  painted  black,  with  a 
white  cross,  which  was  to  stand  in  his  room  as 
a memento  mori,  and  be  his  coffin  in  the  end. 
It  stood  there  for  ten  years,  its  owner  often  sit- 
ting to  write  in  it.  He  was  actually  buried  in 
it,  his  old  enemy,  Fassmann,  pronouncing  his 
funeral  discourse.  “The  Herr  Baron  Gund- 
ling,” said  he,  “was  a man  of  many  dignities; 
of  much  book-learning ; a man  of  great  mem- 
ory— expectans  judicium ” — “looking  for  the 
Judgment,”  or,  “lacking  in  judgment,”  as  we 
choose  to  interpret  the  somewhat  ambiguous 
Latin  phrase : the  latter  being  probably  the  or- 
ator’s rendering. 

Such  was  the  famous  Tobacco  College— the 
Parliament,  Congress,  and  Council  Board  of 
Frederick  William.  Originally  intended  as  a 
relaxation  from  severe  duties,  it  came  to  have 
a serious  function.  Business  matters  often  be- 
came a subject  of  colloquy  ; his  Majesty  bring- 
ing them  up  that  he  might  learn  the  different 
opinions  of  his  Generals  and  others  without  their 
observing  it ; and  might  thus  profit  by  their  col- 
lective wisdom. 

These  whims  and  eccentricities  formed  but  a 
small  part  of  the  true  character  of  Frederick 
William.  Taken  as  a whole,  his  administra- 
tion of  the  government  was  excellent.  Pos- 
sessed of  unlimited  power,  he  rarely  interfered 
with  the  regular  execution  of  the  laws ; fond  as 
he  was  of  money,  he  was  ever  ready  to  spend  it 


upon  works  of  public  utility ; with  a territory 
smaller  and  less  populous  than  that  of  any  of 
the  other  great  powers,  he  maintained  the  most 
efficient  army  in  Europe ; although  he  imposed 
no  grievous  burdens  upon  his  subjects,  his  rev- 
enues were  always  greater  than  his  expenses, 
and  every  year  saw  large  additions  made  to  the 
barrels  of  solid  dollars  stored  away  in  the  vaults 
of  his  treasury.  While  all  the  neighboring 
States  were  in  turn  overrun  and  wasted  by  con- 
tending armies,  no  foreign  force  ever  set  foot 
within  his  territories,  and  no  disaffection  was 
ever  manifested  at  home.  History  has  hereto-, 
fore  done  injustice  to  Frederick  William.  Mac- 
aulay can  see  in  him  only  a meddling  madman — 
“a  cross  between  Moloch  and  Puck.”  Mr. 
Carlyle  is  the- first  who  has  presented  a fair  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  higher  traits  which 
characterized  the  real  founder  of  the  Prussian 
State. 

Frederick,  to  whom  we  have  at  last  come, 
was  a year  old  when  his  father  acceded  to  the 
throne.  The  one  idea  of  Frederick  William  in 
the  education  of  his  son  was  to  make  him,  like 
himself,  a thorough  administrator  and  laborious 
military  martinet,  and  a pious  man,  in  his  way, 
though  an  odd  one  according  to  our  notions. 
His  tutors  were  directed,  in  the  first  place,  to 
impress  upon  his  mind  “ a proper  love  and  fear 
of  God,”  with  a proper  abhorrence  of  all  false 
religious  sects,  such  as  “Atheists,  Arians,  So- 
cinians,”  and  Papists  especially.  He  must  be 
taught  French  and  German,  which  would  be 
quite  sufficient  in  the  way  of  languages;  Latin 
was  especially  prohibited.  Then  — we  quote 
the  final  and  most  important  directions;  with 
Carlyle’s  characteristic  comments : 

3°.  “Let  him  learn  Arithmetic,  Mathematics, 
Artillery,  Economy  to  the  very  bottom,”  and,  in 
short,  useful  kuowledge  generally;  useless  ditto 
not  at  all : “ History  in  particular  ; Ancient  His- 
tory only  slightly  ( nur  dberhvi ),  but  the  History 
of  the  last  Hundred  and  fifty  Years  to  the  exnct- 
est  pitch.  The  Jus  Naturale  and  Jus  Gentium ,”  by 
way  of  hand-lamp  to  History,  “he  must  be  com- 
pletely master  of,  as  also  of  Geography,  whatever 
is  remarkable  in  each  Country;  and  in  Histories, 
most  especially  the  History  of  the  House  of  Brand- 
enburg, where  he  will  find  domestic  examples, 
which  are  always  of  more  force  than  foreign ; and 
along  with  Prussian  History,  chiefly  that  of  the 
Countries  which  have  been  connected  with  it,  as 
England,  Brunswick,  Hessen,  and  the  others;  and 
in  reading  of  wise  History-books  there  must  be  con- 
siderations made  ( [Solkn  beym  Lesen  kJuger  Ilistori - 
arum  Betrachtungen  gemacht  toerden ) upon  the  causes 
of  the  events.”  Surety,  O King ! 

4°.  “With  increasing  3’ears,  yon  will  more  and 
more,  to  a most  especial  degree,  go  upon  Fortifica- 
tion”— mark  you  ! “ the  Formation  of  a Camp  and 
the  other  War- Sciences— that  the  Prince  may,  from 
youth  upward,  be  trained  to  act  as  Officer  and 
General,  and  to  seek  all  his  glory  in  the  soldior 
profession.”  This  is  whither  it  must  all  tend. 
You,  Finkenstein  and  Kalkstein,  “ have  both  of 
you,  in  the  highest  measure,  to  make  it  your  care 
to  infuse  into  my  Son”  ( einzuprageny  stamp  into 
him)  “ a true  love  for  the  Soldier  business,  and  to 
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impress  on  him  that,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  which  can  bring  a Prince  renown  and  honor 
like  the  sword,  so  he  would  be  a despised  creature 
before  all  men  if  he  did  not  love  it,  and  seek  his 
sole  glory  (die  einzige  Gloria ) therein which  is 
an  extreme  statement  of  the  case,  showing  how 
much  we  have  it  at  heart. 

When  the  Crown  Prince  was  five,  a minia- 
ture soldier  company  was  organized  for  his  ex- 
press behoof,  so  that  he  might  learn  his  exercise 
in  fellowship  with  others.  In  a year  or  two 
this  was  learned,  and  he  was  duly  fitted  out  in 
the  Prussian  uniform — tight  blue  coat  and  cock- 
ed hat — and  set  to  drilling  the  small  recruits. 
From  an  early  age  he  accompanied  his  Majes- 
ty on  his  annual  reviews.  From  Mcmel  away 
toward  the  Russian  borders,  down  to  Wesel  on 
the  French,  every  garrison,  marching  regiment, 
and  board  of  management  was  rigorously  re- 
viewed and  inspected  by  the  King  every  year. 
In  these  reviews  and  in  hunting  excursions  the 
boy  accompanied  his  father.  At  home  his  early 
training  was  of  the  most  rigid  Spartan  fashion. 
Here  is  an  abstract  of  the  work  of  one  day  in 
the  week.  He  is  called  at  six,  rises,  says  his 
prayers,  washes,  dresses  himself,  and  breakfasts, 
all  in  half  an  hour ; another  half  hour  is  given 
to  worship  with  his  preceptor  and  domestics. 
From  seven  till  nine  Duhan  takes  him  on  his- 
tory ; then  the  learned  Noltenius  teaches  him 
the  “ Christian  Religion”  for  a couple  of  hours. 
Then  he  puts  on  his  uniform  and  goes  to  the 
King,  with  whom  he  stays  till  two,  at  which 
time  his  Majesty  takes  his  nap,  having  dined  at 
noon.  The  Prince  has  three  honrs  more  of 
Geography,  Morals,  and  Composition  ; this 
brings  him  to  five  o’clock,  after  which  “ Fritz 
shall  wash  his  hands  and  go  to  the  King,  ride 
out,  divert  himself  in  the  air,  and  do  what  he 
likes  if  it  is  not  against  God.” 

A very  wise  system  of  training,  apparently ; 
but,  greatly  to  his  Majesty’s  grief  and  displeas- 
ure, it  does  not  succeed  as  well  as  w as  to  be 
hoped.  As  Fritz  grows  up  he  shows  a serious 
disinclination  for  the  business  and  sports  of  his 
father.  He  hates  drilling  and  reviews;  can 
not  endure  tobacco;  cares  nothing  for  back- 
gammon or  hunting.  He  exhibits  dandyish 
propensities,  affects  fine  dressing-gowns;  calls 
his  uniform  a shroud,  frizzes  his  fair  hair,  instead 
of  having  it  soaped  and  tied  in  a military  pig-tail ; 
spends  time  in  fluting,  fifing,  and  reading  French 
books;  attempts  to  learn  Latin  in  a surrepti- 
tious manner,  in  spite  of  his  father’s  express 
prohibition  ; and,  worse  than  all,  has  doubts  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  as  taught  by  Noltenius, 
going  to  the  extent  of  believing  in  “the  horri- 
ble doctrine  of  Predestination.”  Some  of  these 
evil  practices  of  Fritz  were  dealt  with  in  a sum- 
mary way.  The  tutor  who  taught  him  Latin 
was  soundly  drubbed  by  the  royal  hands;  the 
fine  dressing-gown  was  thrown*  into  the  fire ; 
the  flute  was  broken  and  pitched  out  of  the 
window  ; the  French  books  were  sent  to  be 
sold ; the  court  barber  was  ordered  to  cut  off 
the  frizzled  locks  in  front,  and  soap  the  rest 


into  a decorous  pig-tail,  his  Majesty  standing 
by  to  see  that  the  work  was  properly  done. 

These  grievances  were  aggravated  by  an  affair 
half  domestic  and  half  political.  The  Queen,  a 
sister  of  George  II.  of  England,  was  anxious 
that  a double  marriage  should  unite  the  tw*o  fam- 
ilies. Her  eldest  daughter,  Wilhelmina,  should 
marry  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  while  her 
Fritz  should  wed  the  Princess  Amelia.  This 
double  marriage  was  informally  agreed  upon  by 
the  two  sovereigns,  to  be  carried  into  effect  at 
a proper  time.  It  was  an  object  of  the  Catholic 
Emperor  to  prevent  this  union  between  the  two 
great  Protestant  houses  of  Europe.  Secken- 
dorf,  a skillful  diplomat,  was  sent  to  the  Court 
of  Prussia ; he  insinuated  himself  into  the  confi- 
dence of  the  King,  and  bought  over  Grumkow, 
his  principal  adviser.  The  palace  was  full 
of  intrigues  and  counter-intrignes ; Queen  and 
children  urging  the  marriage,  Seckendorf  and 
Grumkow  opposing  it.  In  the  end,  Frederick 
William  consented  that  the  marriage  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  Wilhelmina  should  take 
place ; but  refused  to  accede  to  the  other.  The 
English  King  would  have  both  or  none ; and 
was  quite  indifferent  about  the  matter.  The 
affair  came  to  nothing ; but  while  it  lasted  caused 
infinite  bitterness  between  Frederick  William 
and  his  family. 

But  worse  was  behind.  Frederick  was  now 
sixteen.  He  had  touched  the  period  when  the 
great  change  takes  place  in  the  human  mind 
and  body ; when  the  boy  becomes  a man.  The 
Prussian  Court  was  moral  and  decorous;  but 
the  minor  courts  of  Germany  were  defiled  by 
the  most  loathsome  debauchery.  Worst  of  all 
was  that  of  Saxony.  King  Augustus,  sumamed 
“the  Strong,”  was  himself  the  father  of  364  il- 
legitimate children.  Frederick  visited  Dresden 
and  was  initiated  into  its  manners  and  morals. 
For  the  next  four  or  five  years  he  led  a disso- 
lute life,  consorting  with  vicious  young  officers. 
Bad  health  followed  ; a dangerous  lingering  fit 
at  first,  followed  by  frequent  attacks  for  some 
years,  with  ominous  rumors,  consultations  of 
physicians,  and  reports  to  the  paternal  Majesty, 
which  produced  small  comfort  in  that  quarter. 
Frederick  William’s  old-standing  disfavor  was 
converted  into  open  aversion,  many  times  into 
fits  of  sorrow,  rage,  and  despair  on  his  son’s  be- 
half. More  unhappy  men  than  were  this  royal 
father  and  son  for  four  or  five  years  it  would  be 
hard  to  find ; and  all  who  had  to  do  with  them 
came  in  for  their  share  of  misery. 

About  a year  after  this  fatal  Dresden  visit 
the  King  was  attacked  by  the  gout.  The  agony 
drove  him  mad.  He  had  acquired  some  skill 
in  painting,  and  pictures  of  bis  are  still  extant, 
done  at  this  time,  bearing  the  inscription  “Paint- 
ed by  Frederick  William  in  torment.”  His  fits 
of  rage  were  terrible,  he  spared  not  one  who  ap- 
proached him.  The  Princess  Wilhelmina  says : 
“ It  was  a Hell  upon  earth  to  us ; the  pains  of 
Purgatory  could  not  equal  what  wc  suffered.” 
The  young  Princess  Louisa  was  about  to  be  mar- 
ried. One  day  at  dinner  the  King  asked  her 
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bow  she  would  regulate  her  housekeeping.  She 
gave  him  to  understand  that  she  would  fare 
better  than  at  home.  The  King  burst  into  a 
passion  ; but,  says  Wilhelmina : 

44  All  his  anger  fell  upon  my  brother  and  me. 
He  first  threw  a plate  at  my  brother’s  head,  who 
ducked  out  of  the  way  ; he  then  let  fly  another  at 
me,  which  I avoided  in  like  manner.  A hailstorm 
of  abuse  followed  these  first  hostilities.  He  rose 
into  a passion  against  the  queen,  reproaching  her 
for  the  bad  training  she  gave  her  children.  ‘ You 
have  reason  to  curse  your  mother,*  he  said  to  the 
Prince,  4 for  it  is  she  that  causes  you  to  be  an  ill- 
governed  fellow!*  Getting  no  answer,  he  set  to 
abusing  us  till  he  could  speak  no  longer.  We  rose 
from  the  table.  As  we  had  to  pass  near  him  in 
going  out,  he  aimed  a great  blow  at  me  with  his 
crutch,  which,  if  I had  not  jerked  away  from  it, 
would  have  ended  me.  He  chased  me  for  a while 
in  his  wheel-chair ; but  the  people  drawing  it  gave 
me  time  to  escape  into  the  queen’s  chamber.** 

And  so  on  for  months.  The  Crown  Prince, 
who  went  on  in  his  evil  ways,  coming  in  for 
more  canings  and  kickings  than  often  fall  to  the 
share  of  a youth  of  eighteen.  His  father  would 
not  speak  to  him ; seated  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
table ; would  not  help  him  to  food ; so  that  the 
queen  was  obliged  to  send  his  food  to  his  own 
room.  For  a year  and  more  this  continued, ! 
matters  growing  worse  and  worse. 

44  4 1 am  in  the  uttermost  despair,’  writes  Freder- 
ick to  his  mother.  4 What  I had  always  apprehend- 
ed has  at  last  come  upon  me.  The  King  has  entire- 
ly forgotten  that  I am  his  son.  This  morning, 
when  I came  into  his  room,  he  sprang  forward, 
seized  me  by  the  collar,  and  struck  me  a shower 
of  cruel  blows  with  his  rattan.  I tried  in  vain  to 
shield  myself,  he  was  in  so  terrible  a rage,  almost 
out  of  himself;  it  was  only  weariness  that  made 
him  give  up.  I am  driven  to  extremity.  I have 
too  much  honor  to  endure  such  treatment;  and 
am  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  it  in  one  way  or  an- 
other.” 

This  was  something  different  from  the  cuffs, 
kicks,  and  blows  to  which  Frederick  was  accus- 
tomed. It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  been 
beaten  like  a dog  or  a slave.  It  was  not  the 
last  At  Radewitz,  for  instance,  where  they  had 
gone  as  guests  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  Prince 
was  beaten  before  a whole  crowd  of  strangers, 
and  reproached  for  his  pusillanimity  in  submit- 
ting to  the  disgrace.  44  If  I had  been  treated  so 
by  my  father,”  said  the  enraged  King, 44 1 would 
have  blown  my  brains  out : but  thi9  fellow  has 
no  honor,  he  takes  all  that  comes.” 

Frederick  had  for  some  time  meditated  flight. 
Two  of  his  associates,  Lieutenants  Keith  and 
Katte,  were  in  the  secret.  By  borrowing,  sell- 
ing jewels,  and  the  like,  he  had  got  together  a 
thousand  ducats,  which  were  placed  in  Katte’s 
hands  for  safe-keeping.  Months  passed  .before 
an  opportunity  occurred.  At  length,  in  July, 
1730,  the  King  setoff  on  a journey  to  the  Rhine 
country,  taking  the  Prince  with  him.  Now  was 
the  time.  He  would  slip  across  the  river ; Keith 
and  Katte  should  join  him,  with  money  and 
horses;  he  would  go  to  France,  thence  to  En- 
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gland ; to  the  Italian  wars ; any  where,  in  fact, 
to  escape  from  that  44  hell  upon  earth.” 

The  plot  was  discovered.  Frederick  was 
brought  before  his  father,  who  upbraided  him 
as  a rebel  and  deserter,  beat  him  in  the  face  till 
it  bled,  attempted  to  run  him  through  with  his 
sword — being  only  prevented  by  an  officer ; and 
sent  him  home  under  guard,  with  orders  to  bring 
him  dead  or  alive. 

The  King  reached  Berlin  in  a white  passion. 
44  Your  scoundrel  of  a son  has  ended  at  last,” 
were  his  first  words  to  the  Queen.  His  chil- 
dren approached ; but  the  moment  he  saw  Wil- 
helmina,  whom  he  suspected  of  being  the  Prince’s 
confidant,  he  foamed  with  rage,  struck  her  in  the 
face,  knocked  her  down,  and  tried  to  kick  her 
as  she  lay.  The  Queen  shrieked  and  wrung 
her  hands ; the  children  wept  and  prayed.  All 
this  took  place  almost  in  public.  A crowd  be- 
gan to  gather,  which  was  dispersed  by  the 
guards.  The  Princess  was  shut  up  in  her  room 
for  months,  with  sentinels  posted  before  the 
door.  Here  she  was  half-starved.  44  Nothing 
to  eat,”  she  says,  perhaps  with  a little  exagger- 
ation, 44  but  a soup  of  salt  and  water,  and  a ra- 
gout of  old  bones  full  of  hairs  and  slopperies.” 

Frederick  was  confined  in  a bare  room  in  the 
fortress  of  Custrin.  He  was  clad  in  the  coars- 
est prison  garb ; only  ten-pence  a day  was  al- 
lowed for  his  diet ; his  food,  bought  at  this  rate 
from  a cook-shop,  was  to  be  cut  up  for  him,  no 
knife  being  allowed.  He  was  to  be  kept  in  sol- 
itary confinement,  with  no  books  except  a Bible 
and  Prayer-book.  Meanwhile  a court-martial 
was  assembled  to  try  him  and  his  accomplices. 
Keith  had  escaped — actually  deserted,  that  is. 
He  was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  cut  in  four  quar- 
ters, and  nailed  to  the  gallow6 — all  in  effigy. 
44  Good,”  says  the  King.  Katte  had  intended 
to  desert.  His  sentence  was  two  years*  impris- 
onment. 44  Not  good,  ” says  the  King.  He  had 
been  guilty  of  treason,  and  must  die.  44  Better 
that  he  die  than  that  justice  depart  out  of  the 
world.”  As  to  the  Prince,  the  court  say  that 
he,  a lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Prussian  army, 
has  been  guilty  of  desertion ; the  punishment 
for  which,  by  the  military  law,  is  death.  There 
may  be  considerations  why  this  punishment 
should  not  be  inflicted;  but  with  these  the 
court  has  nothing  to  do.  It  can  only  pronounce 
sentence. 

Katte  was  executed,  Frederick  being  brought 
down  from  his  room  to  see  him  led  by.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  to  be  the  King’s  determination 
that  the  law  should  take  its  course  upon  the 
Prince.  All  the  courts  of  Europe  were  aghast 
at  the  impending  tragedy.  Sweden,  Holland, 
England,  and  Austria  formally  remonstrated. 

Frederick  William  during  these  months  was 
in  a state  of  madness ; wandered  abont  by  night 
from  room  to  room ; ordered  his  carriage  out  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning ; rushed  into  the 
Queen’s  room  at  the  dead  of  night,  staring  wild- 
ly, and  saying  that  something  haunted  him. 
For  weeks  together  he  never  went  to  bed  sober. 
At  last  he  decided  that  the  44  considerations” 
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hinted  at  by  the  court-martial  should  prevail ; 
the  Prince  should  not  die  ; if  he  would  repent, 
take  an  oath  of  submission,  promise  future  obe- 
dience, and  abjure  the  “fatal  doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination,” he  should  be  released  from  pris- 
on and  have  a chance  to  show  himself  worthy 
of  the  favor  of  his  indulgent  father.  As  for 
Wilhelmina,  she  must  be  married  off-hand  to 
somebody. 

Chaplain  Muller,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
deal  with  Frederick,  reported  that  he  saw  the 
error  of  his  ways ; was  quite  convinced  of  the 
falsity  of  the  doctrine  of  Predestination ; and 
ready  to  take  the  oath  of  obedience.  “ God, 
the  Most  High,  give  his  blessing  on  it,”  replied 
the  King:  “and  as  He  often,  by  wondrous 
guidance,  strange  paths,  and  thorny  steps,  will 
bring  men  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  so  may 
our  Divine  Redeemer  help  that  this  prodigal 
son  be  brought  into  his  communion ; that  his 
godless  heart  be  beaten  till  it  is  softened  and 
changed ; and  so  he  be  snatched  from  the  claws 
of  Satan.” 

After  three  months  of  close  confinement  Fred- 
erick was  released ; his  brown  prison  garb  was 
replaced  by  a gray  suit — for  he  must  undergo 
further  probation  before  he  could  be  permitted 
to  resume  his  uniform.  For  the  present  he  was 
to  live  in  the  town  of  Ciistrin,  in  a very  modest 
way,  and  busy  himself  in  learning  to  manage  a 
bit  of  the  domain  lands  of  the  crown.  His 
father  would  not  see  him  yet ; he  was  not  wor- 
thy of  that  supreme  grace.  It  was  nine  months 
more — a full  year  since  their  last  meeting  when 
the  Prince  came  so  near  being  run  through  the 
body — before  father  and  son  again  looked  upon 
each  other. 

Frederick,  having  every  motive  so  to  do,  con- 
ducted himself  well  during  this  long  probation ; 
wrote  the  most  dutiful  letters  to  his  father,  and 
gradually  made  way  into  a kind  of  favor  with 
him  which  he  had  never  known  before.  A 
husband  was  at  length  found  for  Wilhelmina. 
In  the  height  of  the  wedding  festivities  some 
one  pointed  out  to  her  a young  man  who  had 
just  entered  the  room.  It  was  her  brother,  but 
she  did  not  at  first  recognize  him.  She  had 
not  seen  him  since  he  set  off,  eighteen  months 
before,  on  that  journey  which  had  produced  so 
much  misery  to  all.  He  was  quite  pardoned 
now,  and  next  day  made  his  appearance  in  uni- 
form. He  had  served  a hard  apprenticeship, 
and  had  learned  much ; above  all,  that  it  was 
wise  for  him  not  to  oppose  his  father’s  will. 

So,  when  the  King  selected  a wife  for  him, 
though  he  grumbled  and  complained  to  others,  he 
made  no  opposition  to  the  paternal  Majesty.  The 
marriage  took  place  in  1733,  Frederick  being  then 
about  two-and- twenty.  The  King  made  ade- 
quate provision  for  his  household;  by-and-by 
purchased  for  him  a fine  estate  at  Reinabcrg, 
and  gave  him  money  to  build  him  a palace  ac- 
cording to  his  mind.  In  three  years  this  was 
completed,  and  here  the  Prince  passed  four 
tranquil  and  peaceful  years.  He  had  much 
military  and  civil  work  to  do  ; all  of  which  was 


performed  in  an  orderly,  methodical  manner, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  King,  who  was  more- 
over, as  occasion  offered,  propitiated  by  the  pres- 
ent of  a few  tall  recruits.  In  these  days  he  had 
his  first  glimpse  of  war,  having  made  a cam- 
paign under  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  the  Gen- 
eralissimo of  the  Emperor,  in  the  French  and 
Anstrian  war.  This  over,  he  passed  his  time 
at  his  beautiful  Reinsberg  palace  after  his  own 
fashion.  He  planted  gardens,  built  grottoes  and 
conservatories;  fifed  and  fluted;  read  much, 
and  wrote  prose  and  verse  to  a fearful  amount; 
gathered  about  him  a circle  of  literary  men; 
and,  above  all,  corresponded  copiously  with  Vol- 
taire. “The  kindness  and  assistance  you  af- 
ford to  all  who  devote  themselves  to  the  Arts 
and  Sciences,”  writes  Frederick,  “makes  me 
hope  you  will  not  exclude  me  from  the  number 
of  those  whom  you  find  worthy  of  your  instruc- 
tions  I foci  how  small  are  the  advantages 

of  birth,  those  vapors  of  grandeur  with  which 
vanity  would  solace  us.  Nature,  when  she 
pleases,  forms  a great  soul,  endowed  with  facul- 
ties that  can  advance  the  Arts  and  Sciences : 
and  it  is  the  part  of  princes  to  recompense  his 
noble  toils.  Ah ! would  Glory  but  make  use 
of  me  to  crown  your  successes !”  So  he  sends 
sundry  manuscripts  to  the  French  apostle,  and 
solicits  a return  in  kind.  Voltaire  responds. 

| He  is  delighted  to  find  “ that  there  is  now  in  the 
i world  a prince  who  thinks  as  a man  : a phi /os - 
o^^r-prince,  who  will  make  men  happy.  No 
prince,  persisting  in  such  thoughts,  but  might 
bring  back  the  golden  age  into  his  countries ; 
and  unless  one  day  the  tumult  of  business  and 
the  wickedness  of  men  alter  so  divine  a charac- 
ter, you  will  be  worshiped  by  your  people  and 
loved  by  the  world.”  A wise  reservation  this, 
as  the  event  proved  before  long.  So  follow 
reams  of  letters,  with  prose  and  verse,  very  good 
from  Voltaire,  and  very  bad  from  Frederick. 
Among  these  is  a treatise,  the  “ Anti-Machia- 
veP ’ by  Frederick,  in  which  the  Prince  under- 
takes to  refute  the  wicked  teachings  of  the  sub- 
tle Florentine,  and  to  show  clearly  what  a true 
Prince  should  be  and  do.  This  Voltaire  thinks 
should  be  published  for  the  good  of  the  world, 
and  gladly  undertakes  to  see  it  through  the 
press. 

The  composition  of  the  “ Anti-Machiavel” 
was  the  chosen  work  of  the  year  1739 — Fred- 
erick’s last  year  as  Crown  Prince.  It  was  not 
published  till  1740,  when  its  author  was  King 
of  Prussia.  Frederick  William  had  been  fail- 
ing for  months.  Late  in  May  the  Prince  was 
summoned  in  all  haste  to  Potsdam,  if  he  would 
see  his  father  alive.  Ho  found  the  King  out  of 
doors  in  his  wheel-chair — not  so  ill,  apparently, 
as  had  been  reported.  But  next  day  he  was 
worse.  He  then  gave  minute  directions  for  his 
funeral.  He  had  ordered  his  coffin  made  long 
before.  “I  shall  sleep  well  in  that,”  he  used 
to  say.  He  would  be  buried  in  his  uniform,  his 
tall  Potsdam  Grenadiers  following  him,  and 
firing  three  full  volleys  over  the  grave ; on  the 
way  the  band  was  to  play  the  dirge,  “Oh,  head 
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nil  full  of  blood  and  wounds !”  and  so  on ; every 
thing  being  accurately  fore-ordered.  For  the 
next  three  days  the  King  had  long  private  con- 
versations with  his  son ; all  the  old  anger  and 
discontent  was  gone.  “Am  I not  happy,”  he 
said  more  than  once,  “ to  have  such  a son  to 
leave  behind  me?”  He  was  heard  to  pray, 
“Lord,  enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy  serv- 
ant, for  in  thy  sight  shall  no  living  man  be 
justified.”  A hymn  was  often  sung  to  him, 
one  line  of  which  reads,  “ Naked  came  I into 
the  world,  naked  shall  I go.” — “ No,”  he  would 
always  say  at  that  passage,  “not  quite  naked; 
I shall  have  my  uniform  on.” 

As  the  supreme  hour  approached,  he  was 
wheeled  from  room  to  room — last  to  the  win- 
dow, from  which  he  could  see  his  tall  Guards 
going  through  their  evolutions.  Laid  upon  his 
bod  he  called  for  a mirror:  “Not  so  worn  as  I 
thought,”  said  he,  as  he  saw  the  reflection  of 
his  face.  His  agony  was  terrible.  “Feel  my 
pulse,”  said  he  to  the  surgeon,  “and  tell  me 
how  long  this  will  last.” — “Alas ! not  long.” — 
44  Say  not,  Alas;  but  how  do  you  know?” — “The 
pulse  is  gone.” — “Impossible,”  said  the  King, 
lifting  his  arm ; “ how  could  I move  my  fingers 
so  if  the  pulse  was  gone  ?”  The  surgeon  re- 
affirmed his  statement  by  a mournful  look. 
“ Lord  Jesus,  to  thee  I live;  Lord  Jesus,  to 
thee  I die ; in  life  and  death  thou  art  my  por- 
tion,” replied  the  dying  man.  These  were  his 
last  words. 

“Friedrich  Wilhelm,”  says  Mr.  Carlyle,  “at 
nst  from  all  his  labors,  slept  with  the  primeval 
sons  of  Thor.  No  Baresark  of  them  all,  nor  Odin’s 
self,  1 think,  was  a bit  of  truer  human  stuff.  I 
confess  his  value  to  me  in  these  sad  times  is  rare 
and  great.  Considering  the  usual  Histrionic,  Pa- 
pin VDigester,  Truculent-Charlatan,  and  other  spe- 
cies of 4 Kings,’  alone  attainable  for  the  sad  flunkey 
populations  of  an  era  given  up  to  mammon  and  the 
worship  of  its  own  belly,  what  would  not  such  a 
population  give  for  a Friedrich  Wilhelm  to  guide 
it  on  the  road  back  from  Orcus  a little  ? 4 Would 

give,*  I have  written ; but,  alas ! it  ought  to  have 
been  written, 1 Should  give.*  What  they  would  give 
is  too  mournfully  plain  to  me  iu  spite  of  ballot- 
boxes:  a steady  and  tremendous  truth  from  the 
days  of  Barabbas  downward  and  upward  ! — Tues- 
day, 31st  May,  1740,  between  one  and  two  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  died,  age  fif-  ’ 
ty-two,  coming  15th  of  August  next.  Same  day 
Friedrich,  his  son,  was  proclaimed  at  Berlin ; quilt- 
ed heralds,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  doing  what  is 
customary  on  such  occasions.” 

That  portion  of  Mr.  Carlyle’s  History  now 
offered  to  the  public  closes  with  the  accession 
of  Frederick.  Thns  far  Frederick  William  has 
been  its  hero.  In  the  new  monarch  no  man 
a s yet  saw  any  thing  but  a promising  young 
Prince  of  fair  abilities,  with  luxurious  tastes 
and  a fondness  for  Arts  and  Literature.  Such 
a King,  thought  some,  with  his  vaults  filled  with 
good  hard  dollars,  will  inaugurate  a new  Au- 
gustan Age.  Others,  who  had  heard  his  talk 
of  moderation  and  liberty  and  philanthropy,  who 
had  seen  the  early  sheets  of  the  famous  “Anti- 
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Machiavel,”  which  was  slowly  passing  through 
the  press,  awaited  in  him  the  Philosopher - 
prince,  who  would  make  all  men  happy — ac- 
cording to  theGospel  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire. 
Though  nothing  was  further  from  his  own  pur- 
pose than  all  this,  Frederick  was  quite  content 
that  it  should  be  believed.  Only  once  before  he 
mounted  the  throne  did  he  lift  the  vail  which 
concealed  his  own  purposes.  This  was  six  years 
before — not  long  after  he  had  got  through  his 
great  troubles.  Frederick  William  was  ill ; it 
was  said  that  he  coaid  not  live  a month.  Fred- 
erick was  talking  with  his  sister  Wilhelmina : 
“People  will  bo  much  surprised,”  ho  said,  “to 
see  me  act  quite  differently  from  what  they  had 
anticipated.  They  imagine  I am  going  to  lav- 
ish all  my  treasures,  and  that  money  will  be  as 
plenty  as  pebbles  at  Berlin  ; but  they  will  find 
that  I know  better.  I mean  to  increase  my 
army,  and  to  leave  all  other  things  on  the  old 
footing.”  Frederick  William  did  not  die  then. 
The  Prince  went  on  with  his  Anting  and  gar- 
dening, his  poetry  and  philanthropy,  his  Vol- 
taire correspondence,  and  44  Anti-Machiavei,” 
until  the  time  came  when  he  could  drop  the 
mask. 


THE  VIRGINIANS. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

CHAPTER  XLIX 

FRIENDS  IN  NEED. 

QUICK,  hackney-coach  steeds,  and  bear 
George  Warrington  through  Strand  and 
Fleet  Street  to  his  imprisoned  brother’s  rescue ! 
Any  one  who  remembers  Hogarth’s  picture  of 
a London  hackney-coach  and  a London  street- 
road  at  that  period,  may  fancy  how  weary  the 
quick  time  was,  and  how  long  seemed  the  jour- 
ney: scarce  any  lights  save  those  carried  by 
link-boys;  badly-hung  coaches;  bad  pavements ; 
great  holes  in  the  road,  and  vast  quagmires  of 
winter  mud.  That  drive  from  Piccadilly  to 
Fleet  Street  seemed  almost  as  long  to  our  young 
man  as  the  journey  from  Marlborough  to  Lon- 
don, which  he  had  performed  in  the  morning. 

He  had  written  to  Harry,  announcing  his  ar- 
rival at  Bristol.  He  had  previously  written  to 
his  brother,  giving  the  great  news  of  his  exist- 
ence and  his  return  from  captivity.  There  was 
war  between  England  and  France  at  that  time ; 
the  French  privateers  were  forever  on  the  look- 
out for  British  merchant-ships,  and  seized  them 
often  within  sight  of  port.  The  letter  bearing 
the  intelligence  of  George’s  restoration  must 
have  been  on  board  one  of  the  many  American 
ships  of  which  the  French  took  possession.  The 
letter  telling  of  George’s  arrival  in  England  was 
never  opened  by  poor  Harry;  it  was  lying  at 
the  latter’s  apartments,  which  it  reached  on  the 
third  morning  after  Harry's  captivity,  when  the 
angry  Mr.  Raff  had  refused  to  give  up  any  sin- 
gle item  more  of  his  lodger’s  property. 

To  these  apartments  George  first  went  on  his 
arrival  in  London,  and  asked  for  his  brother. 
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your  business  by  breakfast  time  in  the  morn- 

■ _ n 

mg. 

“Why  . . . Angels  and  ministers  of  grace ! 
who  are  yon  ?”  And  he  started  back  as  the 
other  had  hold  of  his  hand. 

But  the  stranger  grasped  it  only  the  more 
strongly.  “God  bless  you,  Sir!”  he  said,  “ I 
know  who  you  are.  You  must  be  Colonel  Lam- 
bert, of  whose  kindness  to  him  my  poor  Harry 
wrote.  And  I am  the  brother  whom  you  have 
heard  of,  Sir ; and  who  was  left  for  dead  in  Mr. 
Braddock’s  action  ; and  came  to  life  again  after 
eighteen  months  among  the  French ; and  live 
to  thank  God  and  thank  you  for  your  kindness 
to  my  Harry,”  continued  the  lad,  with  a falter- 
ing voice. 

“ James ! James ! Here  is  news ! ” cries  Mr. 
Lambert  to  a gentleman  in  red,  who  now  en- 
tered the  room.  “Here  are  the  dead  come 
alive ! Here  is  Harry  Scapegrace’s  brother 
come  back,  and  with  his  scalp  on  his  head,  too !” 
(George  had  taken  his  hat  off,  and  was  stand- 
ing by  the  light.)  “This  is  my  brother  bail, 
Mr.  Warrington!  This  is  Lieutenant-Colonel 
James  Wolfe,  at  your  service.  You  must  know 
there  has  been  a little  difference  between  Harry 
and  me,  Mr.  George.  He  is  pacified,  is  he, 
James?” 

“Ho  is  full  of  gratitude,”  says  Mr.  Wolfe, 
after  making  his  bow  to  Mr.  Warrington. 

“ Harry  wrote  home  about  Mr.  Wolfe,  too, 
Sir,”  said  the  young  man,  “and  I hope  my 
brother’s  friends  will  be  so  kind  as  to  be  mine.” 

“ I wish  he  had  none  other  but  us,  Mr.  War- 
rington.  Poor  Harry’s  fine  folks  have  been  too 
fine  for  him,  and  have  ended  by  landing  him 
here.” 

“Nay,  your  honors,  I have  done  my  best  to 
make  the  young  gentleman  comfortable ; and, 
knowing  your  honor  before,  when  you  came  to 
bail  Captain  Watkins,  and  that  your  security  is 
perfectly — good,  if  your  honor  wishes,  the  young 
gentleman  can  go  out  this  very  night,  and  I will 
make  it  all  right  with  the  lawyer  in  the  morn- 
ing,” says  Harry’s  landlord,  who  knew  the  rank 
and  respectability  of  the  two  gentlemen  who  had 
come  to  offer  bail  for  his  young  prisoner. 

“ The  debt  is  five  hundred  and  odd  pounds, 
I think  ?”  said  Mr.  Warrington.  “ With  a hun- 
dred thanks  to  these  gentlemen,  I can  pay  the 
amount  at  this  moment  into  the  officer’s  hands, 
taking  the  usual  acknowledgment  and  caution. 
But  I can  never  forget,  gentlemen,  that  you 
helped  my  brother  at  his  need,  and,  for  doing 
so,  I say  thank  you,  and  God  bless  you,  in  my 
mother’s  name  and  mine.” 

Gumbo  had,  meanwhile,  gone  up  stairs  to 
his  master’s  apartment,  where  Harry  would 
probably  have  scolded  the  negro  for  returning 
that  night,  but  that  the  young  gentleman  was 
very  much  soothed  and  touched  by  the  conver- 
sation he  had  had  with  the  friend  who  had  just 
left  him.  He  was  sitting  over  his  pipe  of  Vir- 
ginia in  a sad  mood  (for,  somehow,  even  Maria’s 
goodness  and  affection,  as  she  had  just  exhibited 
them,  had  not  altogether  consoled  him ; and  he 


had  thought,  with  a little  dismay,  of  certain 
consequences  to  which  that  very  kindness  and 
fidelity  bound  him)  when  Mr.  Wolfe’s  homely 
features  and  eager  outstretched  hand  came  to 
cheer  the  prisoner,  and  he  heuvd  how  Mr.  Lam- 
bert was  below,  and  the  errand  upon  which  the 
two  officers  had  come.  In  spite  of  himself, 
Lambert  would  be  kind  to  him.  In  spite  of 
Harry’s  ill-temper,  and  needless  suspicion  and 
anger,  the  good  gentleman  was  determined  to 
help  him  if  he  might — to  help  him  even  against 
Mr.  Wolfe’s  own  advice,  as  the  latter  frankly 
told  Harry,  “For  you  were  wrong,  Mr.  War- 
rington,” said  the  Colonel,  “and  you  wouldn’t 
be  set  right ; and  you,  a young  man,  used  hard 
words  and  unkind  behavior  to  your  senior,  and, 
what  is  more,  one  of  the  best  gentlemen  who 
walks  God’s  earth.  You  see,  Sir,  what  his  an- 
swer hath  been  to  your  wayward  temper.  You 
will  bear  with  a friend  who  speaks  frankly  with 
you?  Martin  Lambert  hath  acted  in  this  as 
he  always  doth,  as  the  best  Christian,  the  best 
friend,  the  most  kind  and  generous  of  men. 
Nay,  if  you  want  another  proof  of  his  goodness, 
here  it  is:  He  has  converted  me,  who,  as 
I don’t  care  to  disguise,  was  angry  with  you 
for  your  treatment  of  him,  and  has  absolutely 
brought  me  down  here  to  be  your  bail.  Let  us 
both  cry  Peccavimus!  Harry,  and  shake  our 
friend  by  the  hand ! He  is  sitting  in  the  room 
below.  He  would  not  come  here  till  he  knew 
how  you  would  receive  him.” 

“I  think  he  is  a good  man!”  groaned  out 
Harry.  “I  was  very  angry  and  wild  at  the 
time  when  he  and  I met  last,  Colonel  Wolfe. 
Nay,  perhaps  he  was  right  in  sending  back  those 
trinkets,  hurt  as  I was  at  his  doing  so.  Go 
down  to  him,  will  you  be  so  kind,  Sir?  and 
tell  him  I am  sorry,  and  ask  his  pardon,  and — 
and  God  bless  him  for  his  generous  behavior.” 
And  here  the  young  gentleman  turned  his  head 
away  and  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

“ Tell  him  all  this  thyself,  Harry  I”  cries  the 
Colonel,  taking  the  young  fellow’s  hand.  “ No 
deputy  will  ever  say  it  half  so  well.  Come  with 
me  now.” 

“You  go  first,  and  I’ll— I’ll  follow — on  my 
word  I will.  See ! I am  in  my  morning-gown. 
I will  but  put  on  a coat  and  come  to  him. 
Give  him  my  message  first.  Just — just  prepare 
him  for  me!”  says  poor  Harry,  who  knew  he 
must  do  it,  but  yet  did  not  much  like  that  pro- 
cess of  eating  of  humble-pie. 

Wolfe  went  out  smiling — understanding  the 
lad’s  scruples  well  enough,  perhaps.  As  he 
opened  the  door  Mr.  Gumbo  entered  it ; al- 
most forgetting  to  bow  to  the  gentleman,  pro- 
fusely courteous  as  he  was  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions— his  eyes  glaring  round,  his  great  month 
grinning — himself  in  a state  of  6uch  high  ex- 
citement and  delight  that  his  master  remarked 
his  condition. 

“ What,  Gum  ? What  has  happened  to 
thee  ? Hast  thou  got  a new  sweet-heart  ?” 

No,  Gum  had  not  got  no  new  sweet-heart. 
Master. 
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Vl  whose  voice  Tft  that  i** 


14  Give  me  my  coat  ? What  has  brought  thee 
back  r 

Gum  grinned  prodigiously.  Ci  I have  seen  a 
ghost,  Mats’r !”  he  said. 

“ A ghost ! and  whose,  and  where  ?'* 

**  Whar?  Saw  him  at  Madame  Bernstein’s 
house.  Come  with  him  here  in  tlic  coach  ! 
He  down  stairs  now  with  Colonel  Lambert  1* 
While  Gumbo  is  speaking,  as  he  is  putting  on 


his  master’s  coat,  his  eyes  are  rolling,  his  head 
is  wagging,  his  hands  arc  trembling,  his  lips  are 
grinuing. 

M Ghost  — what  ghost  ?**  says  Harry,  in  a 
strange  agitation.  44  Is  any  body— -is — my  mo- 
ther come  ?" 

44  No,  Sir;  no,  Master  Harry  I”  Gumbo's 
head  rolls  nearly  off  in  if*  violent  convolu- 
tions. and  hi9  master,  looking  oddly  at  hitu, 
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flings  the  door  open,  and  goes  rapidly  down  the 
stair. 

He  is  at  the  foot  of  it  just  as  a voice  within 
the  little  office,  of  which  the  door  is  open,  is 
saying,  “ And  for  doing  so , I sag  thank  you , and 
God  bless  you,  in  mg  mother's  name  and  mine.” 

“ Whose  voice  is  that  ?”  calls  out  Harry  War- 
rington, with  a strange  cry  in  his  own  voice. 

“ It’s  the  ghost's,  Mas’r  I”  says  Gumbo,  from 
behind ; and  Harry  runs  forward  to  the  room — 
where,  if  you  please,  wo  will  pause  a little  min- 
ute before  we  enter.  The  two  gentlemen  who 
were  there  turned  their  heads  away.  The  lost 
was  found  again.  The  dead  was  alive.  The 
prodigal  was  on  bis  brother’s  heart — his  own 
full  of  love,  gratitude,  repentance. 

“ Come  away,  James  ! I think  we  are  not 
wanted  any  more  here,”  says  the  Colonel. 
“ Good-night,  boys.  Some  ladies  in  Hill  Street 
won’t  be  able  to  sleep  for  this  strange  news. 
Or  will  you  go  home  and  sup  with  ’em,  and  tell 
them  the  story  ?” 

No,  with  many  thanks,  the  boys  would  not  go 
and  sup  to-night.  They  had  stories  of  their 
own  to  tell.  “ Quick,  Gumbo,  with  the  trunks ! 
Good-by,  Mr.  Amos!”  Harry  felt  almost  un- 
happy when  he  went  away. 


CHAPTER  L. 

CONTAINS  A GREAT  DEAL  OF  THE  FINEST 
MORALITY. 

Wiien  first  we  had  the  honor  to  be  presented 
to  Sir  Miles  Warrington  r»t  the  King’s  drawing- 
room, in  St.  James’s  Palace,  I confess  that  I, 
for  one — looking  at  his  jolly  round  face,  his 
broad  round  waistcoat,  his  hearty  country  man- 
ner— expected  that  I had  lighted  upon  a most 
eligible  and  agreeable  acquaintance  at  last,  and 
was  about  to  become  intimate  with  that  noblest 
specimen  of  the  human  race,  the  bepraised  of 
songs  and  men,  the  good  old  English  country 
gentleman.  In  fact,  to  be  a good  old  country 
gentleman  is  to  hold  a position  nearest  the 
gods,  and  at  the  summit  of  earthly  felicity. 
To  have  a large  unencumbered  rent-roll,  and 
the  rents  regularly  paid  by  adoring  farmers, 
who  bless  their  stars  at  having  such  a landlord 
as  his  honor ; to  have  no  tenant  holding  back 
with  his  money,  excepting  just  one,  perhaps, 
who  does  so  in  order  to  give  occasion  to  Good 
Old  Country  Gentleman  to  show  his  sublime 
charity  and  universal  benevolence  of  soul ; to 
hunt  three  days  a week,  love  the  sport  of  all 
things,  and  have  perfect  good  health  and  good 
appetite  in  consequence ; to  have  not  only  good 
appetite,  but  a good  dinner:  to  sit  down  at 
church  in  the  midst  of  a chorus  of  blessings  from 
the  villagers,  the  first  man  in  the  Parish,  the 
benefactor  of  the  Parish,  with  a consciousness 
of  consummate  desert,  saying,  “Have  mercy 
upon  us,  miserable  sinners!”  to  be  sure,  but 
only  for  form’s  sake,  because  the  words  are 
written  ia  the  book,  and  to  give  other  folks  an 
example : — a G.  O.  C.  G.  a miserable  sinner ! 


So  healthy,  60  wealthy,  so  jolly,  so  much  re- 
spected by  the  vicar,  so  much  honored  by  the 
tenants,  so  much  beloved  and  admired  by  his 
family,  among  whom  his  story  of  grouse  in  the 
gun-room  causes  laughter  from  generation  to 
generation ; — this  perfect  being  a miserable  sin- 
ner ! Allans  done  ! Give  any  man  good  health 
and  temper,  five  thousand  a year,  the  adoration 
of  his  parish,  and  the  love  and  worship  of  his 
family,  and  I’ll  defy  yon  to  make  him  so  hearti- 
ly dissatisfied  with  his  spiritual  condition  as  to 
set  himself  down  a miserable  any  thing.  If 
you  were  a royal  highness,  and  went  to  church 
in  the  most  perfect  health  and  comfort,  the  par- 
son waiting  to  begin  the  service  until  Your 
R.  H.  came  in,  would  you  believe  yourself  to 
be  a miserable,  etc.  ? You  might  when  racked 
with  gout,  in  solitude,  the  fear  of  death  before 
your  eyes,  the  doctor  having  cut  off  your  bottle 
of  claret,  and  ordered  arrow-root  and  a little 
sherry — you  might  then  be  humiliated,  and  ac- 
knowledge your  owrn  shortcomings,  and  the 
vanity  of  things  in  general ; but,  in  high  health, 
sunshine,  spirits,  that  word  miserable  is  only  a 
form.  You  can’t  think  in  your  heart  that  yon 
are  to  be  pitied  much  for  the  present.  If  yon 
are  to  be  miserable,  what  is  Colin  Plowman, 
with  the  ague,  seven  children,  two  pounds  a 
year  rent  to  pay  for  his  cottage,  and  eight 
shillings  a week?  No:  a healthy,  rich,  jolly, 
country  gentleman,  Jf  miserable,  has  a very 
supportable  misery : if  a sinner,  has  very  few 
people  to  tell  him  so. 

It  may  be  he  becomes  somewhat  selfish ; but 
at  least  he  is  satisfied  with  himself.  Except 
my  lord  at  the  castle,  there  is  nobody  for  miles 
and  miles  round  so  good  or  so  great.  His  ad- 
mirable wife  ministers  to  him,  and  to  the  whole 
parish,  indeed:  his  children  bow  before  him: 
the  vicar  of  the  parish  reverences  him : he  is 
respected  at  quarter  sessions : he  causes  poach- 
ers to  tremble:  off  go  all  hats  before  him  at 
market : and  round  about  his  great  coach,  in 
which  his  spotless  daughters  and  sublime  lady 
sit,  all  the  country-town  tradesmen  cringe, 
bareheaded,  and  the  fanners’  women  drop  in- 
numerable courtesies.  From  their  cushions  in 
the  great  coach  the  ladies  look  down  beneficent- 
ly and  smile  on  the  poorer  folk.  They  buy  a 
yard  of  ribbon  witj^  affability ; they  condescend 
to  purchase  an  ounce  of  salts,  or  a packet  of 
flower-seeds : they  deign  to  cheapen  a goose : 
their  drive  is  like  a royal  progress;  a happy 
people  is  supposed  to  press  round  them  and 
bless  them.  Tradesmen  bow,  fanners’  wives 
bob,  town-boys,  waving  their  ragged  hats,  cheer 
the  red-faced  coachman  as  he  drives  the  fat 
bays,  and  cry,  “ Sir  Miles  forever!  Throw  us 
a halfpenny,  my  lady!” 

But  suppose  the  market-woman  should  hide 
her  fat  goose  when  Sir  Miles’s  coach  comes,  out 
of  terror  lest  my  lady,  spying  the  bird,  should 
insist  on  purchasing  it  a bargain  ? Suppose  no 
coppers  ever  were  knowm  to  come  out  of  the 
royal  coach-window  ? Suppose  Sir  Miles  re- 
galed his  tenants  with  notoriously  small  beer, 
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rode  with  me,  nor — why  do  you  cry,  mamma? 
Sure  I remember  how  Hugh  and  you  were  al- 
ways fight — 

“ Silence,  Sir !”  cry  out  papa  and  the  girls  in 
a breath.  44  Don’t  you  know  you  are  never  to 
mention  that  name  ?” 

“I  know  I love  Harry,  and  I didn’t  love 
Hugh,”  says  the  sturdy  little  rebel.  “And  if 
cousin  Harry  is  in  prison,  I’ll  give  him  my 
half-guinea  that  my  godpapa  gave  me,  and  any 
thing  I have — yes,  any  thing,  except* — except 
my  little  horse — and  my  silver  waistcoat — and 
— and  Snowball  and  Sweetlips  at  home — and — 
and,  yes,  my  custard  after  dinner.”  This  was 
in  reply  to  hint  of  sister  Dora.  “But  I’d  give 
him  some  of  it,’’  continues  Miles,  after  a pause. 

“ Shut  thy  mouth  with  it,  child,  and  then  go 
about  thy  business,”  says  papa,  amused.  Sir 
Miles  Warrington  had  a considerable  fund  of 
easy  humor. 

“Who  would  have  thought  he  should  ever 
be  so  wild  ?”  mamma  goes  on. 

“ Nay.  Youth  is  the  season  for  wild  oats, 
my  dear.” 

“That  we  should  be  so  misled  in  him  I” 
sighed  the  girls. 

“That  he  should  kiss  us  both  !”  cries  papa. 

“ Sir  Miles  Warrington,  I have  no  patience 
with  that  sort  of  vulgarity !”  says  the  migeBtic 
matron. 

“Which  of  you  was  the  favorite  yesterday, 
girls  ?”  continues  the  father. 

“Favorite,  indeed!  I told  him  over  and 
over  again  of  my  engagement  to  dear  Tom — I 
did,  Dora — why  do  you  sneer,  if  you  please  ?” 
says  the ‘handsome  sister. 

Nay,  to  do  her  justice,  so  did  Dora  too,”  said 


papa. 

44  Because  Flora  seemed  to  wish  to  forget  her 
engagement  with  dear  Tom  sometimes,”  re- 
marks her  sister. 

44 1 never  never  never  wished  to  break  with 
Tom ! It’s  wicked  of  you  to  say  so,  Dora ! It 
is  you  who»  were  forever  sneering  at  him  : it  is 
you  who  are  always  envious  because  I happen 
— at  least,  because  gentlemen  imagine  that  I 
am  not  ill-looking,  and  prefer  me  to  some  folks, 
in  spite  of  all  their  learning  and  wit!”  cries 
Flora,  tossing  licr  head  over  her  shoulder,  and 
looking  at  the  glass. 

44  Why  are  you  always  looking  there,  sister?” 
says  the  artless  Miles,  Junior.  44  Sure,  you 
must  know  your  face  well  enough !” 

44  Some  people  look  at  it  just  as  often,  child, 
who  haven’t  near  such  good  reason,”  says  papa, 
gallantly. 

“If  you  mean  me,  Sir  Miles,  I thank  you,” 
cries  Dora.  44  My  face  is  as  Heaven  made  it, 
and  my  father  and  mother  gave  it  me.  Tis 
not  my  fault  if  I resemble  my  papa’s  family. 
If  my  head  is  homely,  at  least  I have  got  some 
brains  in  it.  I envious  of  Flora,  indeed,  be- 
cause she  has  found  favor  in  the  sight  of  poor 
Tom  Claypool ! I should  as  soon  be  proud  of 
captivating  a plowboy !” 

“ Fray,  Miss,  was  your  Mr.  Harry,  of  Vir- 
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ginia,  much  wiser  than  Tom  Claypool?  You 
would  have  had  him  for  the  asking!”  exclaims 
Flora. 

44  And  so  would  you,  Miss,  and  have  dropped 
Tom  Claypool  into  the  sea !”  cries  Dora. 

44 1 wouldn’t.” 

44  You  would.” 

“I  wouldn’t;” — and  da  capo  goes  the  con- 
versation— the  shuttlecock  of  wrath  being  brisk- 
ly battled  from  one  sister  to  another. 

44  Oh,  my  children ! Is  this  the  way  you  dwell 
together  in  unity?”  exclaims  their  excellent 
female  parent,  laying  down  her  embroidery. 

44  What  an  example  you  set  to  this  Innocent!” 

44 Like  to  see  ’em  fight,  my  lady!”  cries  the 
Innocent,  rubbing  his  hands.  t 

44  At  her,  Flora ! Worry  her,  Dora ! To  it 
again,  you  little  rogues!”  says  facetious  papa. 
“JTis  good  sport,  ain’t  it,  Miley?” 

44  Oh,  Sir  Miles ! Oh,  my  children ! These 
disputes  are  unseemly.  They  tear  a fond  mo- 
ther’s heart,”  says  mamma,  with  majestic  ac- 
tion, though  bearing  the  laceration  of  her  bo- 
som with  much  seeming  equanimity.  44  What 
cause  for  thankfulness  ought  we  to  have  that 
watchful  parents  have  prevented  any  idle  en- 
gagements between  you  and  your  misguided 
cousin.  If  we  have  been  mistaken  in  him,  is 
it  not  a mercy  that  we  have  found  out  our  error 
in  time  ? If  either  of  you  had  any  preference 
for  him,  your  excellent  good  sense,  my  loves, 
will  teach  you  to  overcome,  to  eradicate,  the 
vain  feeling.  That  we  cherished  and  were  kind 
to  him  can  never  be  a source  of  regret.  Tis  a 
proof  of  our  good-nature.  What  ice  have  to  re- 
gret, I fear,  is,  that  your  cousin  should  have 
proved  unworthy  of  our  kindness,  and,  coming 
away  from  the  society  of  gamblers,  play-actors, 
and  the  like,  should  have  brought  contamina- 
tion— pollution,  I had  almost  said — into  this 
pure  family!” 

44  Oh,  bother  mamma’s  sermons  !”  says  Flora, 
as  my  lady  pursues  a harangue  of  which  we  only 
give  the  commencement  here,  but  during  which 
papa,  whistling,  gentlv  quits  the  room  on  tiptoe, 
while  the  artless  Miles,  Junior,  winds  his  top 
and  pegs  it  under  the  robes  of  his  sisters.  It 
has  done  humming,  and  staggered  and  tumbled 
over,  and  expired  in  its  usual  tipsy  manner,  long 
ere  Lady  Warrington  has  finished  her  sermon. 

44  Were  you  listening  to  me,  my  child?”  she 
asks,  laying  her  hand  on  her  darling’s  head. 

“Yes,  mother,”  says  he,  with  the  whip-cord 
in  his  mouth,  and  proceeding  to  wind  up  his 
sportive  engine.  44  You  was  a saying  that  Har- 
ry was  very  poor  now,  and  that  wo  oughtn’t  to 
help  him.  That’s  what  you  was  saying ; wasn’t 
it,  madam?” 

44  My  poor  child,  thou  wilt  understand  me 
better  when  thou  art  older!”  says  mamma, 
turning  toward  that  ceiling  to  which  her  eyes 
always  have  recourse. 

44 Get  out,  you  little  wretch!”  cries  one  of 
the  sisters.  The  artless  one  has  pegged  hi9  top 
at  Dora’s  toes,  and  laughs  with  the  glee  of  mer- 
ry boyhood  at  his  sister’s  discomfiture. 
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But  what  is  this  ? Who  comes  here  ? Why 
does  Sir  Miles  return  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  why  does  Tom  Claypool,  who  strides  after 
the  Baronet,  wear  a countenance  so  disturbed  ? 

“Here’s  a pretty  business,  my  Lady  War- 
rington !”  cries  Sir  Miles.  “Here’s  a wonder- 
ful wonder  of  wonders,  girls !” 

“ For  goodness’  sake,  gentlemen,  what  is  your 
intelligence  ?”  asks  the  virtuous  matron. 

“The  whole  town’s  talking  about  it,  my  lady !” 
says  Tom  Claypool,  puffing  for  breath. 

“Tom  has  seen  him,”  continued  Sir  Miles. 

“Seen  both  of  them,  my  Lady  Warrington. 
They  were  at  Ranelagh  last  night,  with  a reg- 
ular mob  after  ’em.  And  so  like,  that  but  for 
their  different  ribbons  you  would  hardly  have 
told  one  from  the  other.  One  was  in  blue,  the 
other  in  brown ; but  I’m  certain  he  has  worn 
both  the  suits  here.” 

“What  suits?” 

“What  one — what  other?”  call  the  girls. 

“Why,  your  Fortunate  Youth,  to  be  sure.” 

“Our  precious  Virginian,  and  heir  to  the 
principality  I”  says  Sir  Miles. 

“Is  my  nephew,  then,  released  from  his  in- 
carceration?” asks  her  ladyship.  “And  is  he 
again  plunged  in  the  vortex  of  dissip  .... 

“Confound  him  I”  roars  out  the  Baronet, 
with  an  expression  which  I fear  was  even  stran- 
ger. “What  should  you  think,  my  Lady  War- 
rington, if  this  precious  nephew  of  mine  should 
turn  out  to  be  an  impostor ; by  George ! no  bet- 
ter than  an  adventurer  ?” 

“An  inward  monitor  whispered  me  as  much !” 
cried  the  lady ; “ but  I dashed  from  me  the  un- 
worthy suspicion.  Speak,  Sir  Miles,  we  bum 
with  impatience  to  listen  to  your  intelligence !” 

“I’ll  speak,  my  love,  when  you’ve  done,” 
says  Sir  Miles.  “Well,  what  do  you  think  of 
my  gentleman,  who  comes  into  my  house,  dines 
at  my  table,  is  treated  as  one  of  this  family, 
kissis  my — ” 

“What?”  asks  Tom  Claypool,  firing  as  red 
as  his  waistcoat. 

“ — Hem!  Kisses  my  wife’s  hand,  and  is 
treated  in  the  fondest  manner,  by  George! 
What  do  you  think  of  this  fellow,  who  talks  of 
his  property  and  his  principality,  by  Jupiter ! — 
turning  out  to  be  a beggarly  second  son  1 A 
beggar,  my  Lady  Warrington,  by — ” 

“ Sir  Miles  Warrington,  no  violence  of  lan- 
guage before  these  dear  ones!  I sink  to  the 
earth,  confounded  by  this  unutterable  hypocrisy. 
And  did  I intrust  thee  to  a pretender,  my  blessed 
boy?  Did  I leave  thee  with  an  impostor,  my 
innocent  one  ?”  the  matron  cries,  fondling  her 
son. 

“Who’s  an  impostor,  my  lady?”  asks  the 
child. 

“That  confounded  young  scamp  of  a Harry 
Warrington!”  bawls  out  papa;  on  which  the 
little  Miles,  after  wearing  a puzzled  look  for  a 
moment,  and  yielding  to  I know  not  what  hid- 
den emotion,  bursts  out  crying. 

Ilis  admirable  mother  proposes  to  clutch  him 
to  her  heart,  but  he  rejects  the  pure  caress, 


bawling  only  the  louder,  and  kicking  frantically 
about  the  maternal  gremium , as  the  butler  an- 
nounces “Mr.  George  Warrington,  Mr.  Henry 
Warrington!”  Miles  is  dropped  from  his  mo- 
ther's lap.  Sir  Miles’s  face  emulates  Mr.  Clay- 
pool’s  waistcoat.  The  three  ladies  rise  up,  and 
make  three  most  frigid  courtesies,  as  our  two 
young  men  enter  the  room. 

Little  Miles  runs  toward  them.  He  holds 
out  a little  hand.  “ Oh,  Harry  I No ! which 
is  Harry?  You're  my  Harry,”  and  he  chooses 
rightly  this  time.  4 4 Oh,  you  dear  Harry ! I’m 
so  glad  you  are  come ! and  they’ve  been  abus- 
ing you  so !” 

“I  am  come  to  pay  my  duty  to  my  uncle,” 
says  the  dark-haired  Mr.  Warrington;  “and 
to  thank  him  for  his  hospitalities  to  my  brother 
Henry.” 

4 4 What,  nephew  George  ? My  brother’s  face 
and  eyes ! Boys  both,  I am  delighted  to  see 
you!”  cries  their  uncle,  grasping  affectionately 
a hand  of  each,  as  his  honest  face  radiates  with 
pleasure. 

“This  indeed  hath  been  a most  mysterious 
and  a most  providential  resuscitation,”  says 
Lady  Warrington.  44  Only  I wonder  that  my 
nephew  Henry  concealed  the  circumstance  un- 
til now,”  she  adds,  with  a sidelong  glance  at 
both  young  gentlemen. 

44  He  knew  it  no  more  than  your  ladyship,” 
says  Mr.  W arrington.  The  young  ladies  looked 
at  each  other  with  downcast  eyes. 

4 4 Indeed,  Sir ! a most  singular  circumstance,” 
says  mamma,  with  another  courtesy.  “We 
had  heard  of  it,  Sir;  and  Mr.  Claypool,  our 
county  neighbor,  had  just  brought  us  tHe  intel- 
ligence, and  it  even  now  formed  the  subject  of 
my  conversation  with  my  daughters.” 

44  Yes,”  cries  out  a little  voice,  44 and  do  yon 
know,  Harry,  father  and  mother  said  you  was  a 
— a imp — ” 

44  Silence,  my  child!  Screwby,  convey  Mas- 
ter Warrington  to  his  own  apartment ! These, 
Mr.  Warrington— or,  I suppose  I should  say 
nephew  George  — are  your  cousins.”  Two 
courtesies — two  cheeses  are  made — two  hands 
are  held  out.  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington  makes 
a profound  low  bow,  which  embraces  (and  it  is 
the  only  embrace  which  the  gentleman  offers) 
all  three  ladies.  He  lays  his  hat  to  his  heart. 
He  says,  “It  is  my  duty,  madam,  to  pay  my 
respects  to  my  uncle  and  cousins,  and  to  thank 
your  ladyship  for  such  hospitality  as  you  have 
been  enabled  to  show  to  my  brother.” 

4 4 It  was  not  much,  nephew,  but  it  was  our 
best  Ods  bobs!”  cries  the  hearty  Sir  Miles, 
“it  was  our  best!” 

“And  I appreciate  it,  Sir,”  says  Mr.  War- 
rington, looking  gravely  round  at  the  family. 

44  Give  us  thy  hand.  Not  a word  more,”  says 
Sir  Miles.  44  What?  do  you  think  I’m  a can- 
nibal, and  won’t  extend  the  hand  of  hospitality 
to  my  dear  brother’s  son  ? What  say  you,  lads  ? 
Will  you  cat  our  mutton  at  three  ? This  is  my 
neighbor,  Tom  Claypool,  son  to  Sir  Thomas 
Claypool,  Baronet,  and  my  very  good  friend. 
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Hey,  Tom ! Thou  wilt  be  of  the  party,  Tom  ? 
Thou  knowest  our  brew,  hey,  my  boy  ?” 

“Yes,  I know  it,  Sir  Miles,”  replies  Tom, 
with  no  peculiar  expression  of  rapture  on  his 
face. 

“And  thou  shalt  taste  it,  my  boy,  thou  shalt 
taste  it ! What  is  there  for  dinner,  my  Lady 
Warrington  ? Our  food  is  plain,  but  plenty, 
lads — plain,  but  plenty!” 

“ We  can  not  partake  of  it  to-day,  Sir.  We 
dine  with  a friend  who  occupies  my  Lord  Wroth- 
am’s  house,  your  neighbor.  Colonel  Lambert 
— Major-General  Lambert  he  has  just  been 
made.” 

“With  two  daughters,  I think— countrified- 
looking  girls — are  they  not  ?”  asks  Flora. 

“I  think  I have  remarked  two  little  rather 
dowdy  things,”  says  Dora. 

“They  are  as  good  girls  as  any  in  England !” 
breaks  out  Harry,  to  whom  no  one  had  thought 
of  saying  a single  word.  His  reign  was  over, 
you  see.  He  was  nobody.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  he  should  not  be  visible  ? 

“Oh,  indeed,  cousin!”  says  Dora,  with  a 
glance  at  the  young  man,  who  sate  with  burn- 
ing cheeks,  chafing  at  the  humiliation  put  upon 
him,  but  not  knowing  how  or  whether  he  should 
notice  it.  “ Oh,  indeed,  cousin ! You  are  very 
charitable— or  very  lucky,  I’m  sure ! You  see 
angels  where  we  only  see  ordinaiy  little  per- 
sons. I’m  sure  I could  not  imagine  who  were 
those  odd-looking  people  in  Lord  Wrotham’s 
coach,  with  his  handsome  liveries.  But  if  they 
were  three  angels , I have  nothing  to  say.” 

“ My  brother  is  an  enthusiast,”  interposes 
Geo^c.  “He  is  often  mistaken  about  wo- 
men.” 

“Oh,  really!”  says  Dora,  looking  a little 
uneasy. 

“I  fear  my  nephew  Henry  has  indeed  met 
with  some  unfavorable  specimens  of  our  sex,” 
the  matron  remarks,  with  a groan. 

“We  are  so  easily  taken  jn,  madam — we  are 
both  very  young  yet — we  shall  grow  older  and 
learn  better.” 

“ Most  sincerely,  nephew  George,  I trust  you 
may.  You  have  my  best  wishes,  my  prayers, 
for  your  brother’s  welfare  and  your  own.  No 
efforts  of  ours  have  been  wanting.  At  a painful 
moment,  to  which  I will  not  further  allude — ” 

“ And  when  my  uncle  Sir  Miles  was  out  of 
town,”  says  George,  looking  toward  the  bar- 
onet, who  smiles  at  him  with  affectionate  ap- 
proval. 

“ — I sent  your  brother  a work  which  I thought 
might  comfort  him,  and  I know  might  improve 
him.  Nay,  do  not  thank  me  ; I claim  no  cred- 
it; I did  but  my  duty — a humble  woman’s  duty 
— for  what  are  this  world’s  goods,  nephew,  com- 
pared to  the  welfare  of  a soul  ? If  I did  good, 
I am  thankful ; if  I was  useful,  I rejoice.  If, 
through  my  means,  you  have  been  brought,  Har- 
ry, to  consider — ” 

“ Oh ! the  sermon,  is  it  ?”  breaks  in  down- 
right Harry.  “ I hadn’t  time  to  read  a single 


syllable  of  it,  aunt  — thank  you.  Yon  see  I 
don’t  care  much  about  that  kind  of  thing — but 
thank  you  all  the  same.” 

“The  intention  is  every  thing,”  says  Mr. 
Warrington,  “and  we  are  both  grateful.  Our 
dear  friend,  General  Lambert,  intended  to  give 
bail  for  Harry ; but,  happily,  I had  funds  of  Har- 
ry’s with  me  to  meet  any  demands  upon  us. 
But  the  kiudness  is  the  same,  and  I am  grate- 
ful to  the  friend  who  hastened  to  my  brother’s 
rescue  when  he  had  most  need  of  aid,  and  when 
his  own  relations  happened — so  unfortunately 
— to  be  out  of  town.” 

“Any  thing  I could  do,  my  dear  boy,  I’m 
sure — my  brother’s  son — my  own  nephew — ods 
bobs  ! ^>u  know — that  is,  any  thing  — any  thing , 
you  know !”  cries  Sir  Miles,  bringing  his  own 
hand  into  George’s  with  a generous  smack. 
“You  can't  stay  and  dine  with  us?  Put  off 
the  Colonel — the  General — do,  now ! Or  name 
a day.  My  Lady  Warrington,  make  my  nephew 
name  a day  when  he  will  sit  under  his  grand- 
father’s picture  and  drink  some  of  his  wine  !” 

“ His  intellectual  faculties  seem  more  devel- 
oped than  those  of  his  unlucky  younger  brother,” 
remarked  my  lady,  when  the  young  gentlemen 
had  taken  their  leave.  “The  younger  must  be 
reckless  and  extravagant  about  money  indeed, 
for  did  you  remark,  Sir  Miles,  the  loss  of  his 
reversion  in  Virginia — the  amount  of  which  has, 
no  doubt,  been  grossly  exaggerated,  but,  never- 
theless, must  be  something  considerable — did 
yon,  I say,  remark  that  the  ruin  of  Harry’s  pros- 
pects scarcely  seemed  to  affect  him  ?” 

“I  shouldn’t  be  at  all  surprised  that  the  el- 
der turns  out  to  be  as  poor  as  the  young  one,” 
says  Dora,  tossing  her  head. 

“ He  1 he!  Did  you  see  that  consin  George 
had  one  of  cousin  Harry’s  suits  of  clothes  on 
— the  brown  and  gold — that  one  he  wore  when 
he  went  with  you  to  the  oratorio,  Flora  ?” 

“Did  he  take  Flora  to  an  oratorio?”  asks 
Mr.  Claypool,  fiercely. 

“I  was  ill  and  couldn’t  go,  and  my  cousin 
went  with  her,”  says  Dora. 

“Far  be  it  from  me  to  object  to  any  innocent 
amusement,  much  less  to  the  music  of  Mr. 
Handel,  dear  Mr.  Claypool,”  says  mamma. 
“Music  refines  tho  soul,  elevates  the  under- 
standing, is  heard  in  onr  churches,  and  ’tis 
well  known  was  practiced  by  King  David.  Your 
operas  I shun  as  deleterious;  your  ballets  I 
would  forbid  to  my  children  as  most  immoral ; 
but  music,  my  dears ! May  we  enjoy  it,  like 
every  thing  else  in  reason — may  we — ” 

“There’s  the  music  of  the  dinner-bell,” 
says  papa,  rubbing  his  hands.  “ Come,  girls. 
Screwby,  go  and  fetch  Master  Miley.  Tom, 
take  down  my  lady.” 

“ Nay,  dear  Thomas,  I walk  but  slowly.  Go 
you  with  dearest  Flora  down  stairs,”  says  Vir- 
tue. 

But  Dora  took  care  to  make  the  evening 
pleasant  by  talking  of  Handel  and  oratorios 
constantly  during  dinner. 
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j Now,  us  Marlin  f^iab^rt  requires  very  little 
fv>  d it  a fclrivl  action,  U\:  in  this  in- 
Utoftee  Ic**  Ino^vlf  he  pervaded easily  enough, 
?-m%  having  ipsjtilft  ;bj>  \m  mind  to '.sack  for  friend 
IjJHOittWpife  Htidgive  hail  tbr  ilurry,  he  lakes 
hu  leave  and  hi*  La*,,  and  ThytVs  h«t)d, 

who  &#tus  to  divide  hi*  errand  fbt  perhajW  tluu; 

! • Wil iy  it),  and  kisses  little 

flusbed  cheek,  wd  away  be  goes  out  of 
the  flpartmtiiii  where  ibd  girte  mid  their  mother 
a fjjrurig,  though  he  is  followed  tfnt  of  tiro 
. >!«?■  latter.  - - • ; '■  '/>■'•  ' \v'-,: ' 

with  him.  that  erdbwaws- 
rkr  xpafroij  cap  not  control  her  feeling  any 
fongfifi  ^ flhigs  her  arms  round  her  has- 
band's -Heel:.  ki^.v8  i;iin  a hundred  and  twenty-’ 
lirc  tiini^  in  up  insfi\4itr-»AidU  Clod. to  Ua&  hiui 
■-r cjitw  nl^itifnily  on  Ids  shoulder  :$  and  in  .thf$. 
seriftentul  atUtWdc  is  d**epmfcd  by  old  Mrs, 
.lord** • hon&dtceper, ; w ho-  is  bast*. 
Uni(  aton  the  bouse*  and,  X mtpjwAh  is  quite 
.pUeftbttiKnOB. 

f-  Wo  hiivc  had  a tin,  and  we  ore  making  it 
.up!  Don't  tell  .inlets out  of  seted*  Mr.-.  Qaig- 
gkti ’! :*.  auys  the  ^mh?umn,  walking. off. 

: . .-I  noyet  r Alvi.  ^uiggett  with  « 

«hrilt  t lafijgh*  like  s*  veui>mWe  old  cocka- 

ttK)— which  whitev  ho<d?ed-nX^dt  foitg-li  ved  bird 
MrK,  '^i^crt  Wrongly  rambles-  liWell?  I 
- togldng  a»il  shak- 

ing her  r4d  sito  till  all  her  keys,  and.  as  one 
they  foncy,  Uer  hid  ribs  clatter  nod  jingle,,  . 

< 1 OU^Qaiggfttt  V'  sobs  otu  Mr».  Lsmberb 
what  a than  fbat  iy!’* 

$rm'v%  i>ee(vu  qunnding,  have  you,  mmo * 

’.imuI  awaking  it  jif*?  v.$fa*Srk  rijjfa*!;  * 

■“  < Qtiarrcl  uith  h\m . fie  never  iv*l<l » grcst- 
er  story.  My  General  i4  an  angel.  Quiggeu. 

; I should  like-  to  w^hip  him;  i should  like  m 
' fall  down  at  bis  boot*  and  hks-  'em.  J should  ; 
j Th.ere  tievar  mm,  a mtn,  so  good  as  ray  ^feiietal. 
Wlmt  have  I done  to  have  »ach  a man?  flow 
dan  I have  siiidi  u good  husband  $** 

u My  dear  1 think  there's  a pair  of  roe/’ 
i says  the  old  er><:luio>oy  «• 4 and  what  would;  ytm 
like  for  yotih  supper  ?” 
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together,  W to  c&ti  be  there?  Mr  JJjrd  U in 
the  cp\Wf?  tmte^  btf  It  bpas*  midnight  no vt  i 
*o  InXt  havff  tfwy  U*co,  so  feig  Fiavo  they  teen 
Ulking  I I think’  5ln/J.AmbA:fi  ^ye^3^3  who  is 
Qxitz*  • .;  * ‘ 

Tim  is  (*$?/*  fcffyi  a young  gentleman, 
tewUpg  ip  sAOti*A^:  /* A¥ff  to**?  l»e(?n  to  aunt 
Ikrtocin.  \Yu  cbaldff  i go  to  teat  &uot  Lam 
her%  without  coming  to  fimnk  yon  too.  You 
)hz&rt  dear,  gnod—”  There  w no  morc^ech 
audibfeL  Auuf  Lambert  is  kiting  Hurry,  Thoo 
lia*  ^natcbtni  up  Hetty,  who  i*  ae.  pale  a*  death, 
and  h hugging  her  too  life  &g>Sti.  George 
WnTxingtOQ  fctaud*  with  his  hat  i»vff,  and  then 
(wkeu  Harry’*  t m nsacfcion  \$  cone  laded)  goes. 

hand:  d>«*0*^>  * 
era!  passes  iiis  atuntffa  Ids  eyua.  1 protest  ihef 
are  nil  in  a *ury  tender  at*d  hhppy  -aiiljiL'  Gen- 
erous hearts  simietimes  feel when  Wrong  i& 
forg Wm%  wtofflfeoffe  is  rcstorr^L  when  Luvfc  re- 
turns that  liad  been  thought  lost.  \ /.,< , , 

* k We  came  from  anht  ; we  sow 

'lights  bora,  you  see,  vre  could  n't  go  to  ■ <Ses?jr 
without  snymggtmd-ni^htio  tqu  nil/'  say*  Har- 
ry. t*  Could  ne.  Gen?‘^e  /’ 

<l -Tw  cet^^Vniy'  a laitous  nighicajv  you  have 
brough t .$&.  *K  tha  General.  - ‘ When 

afM  you  ti>  come  ffnjf  dime  with  mt?  To-tnor- 
.tow  f ; ; fey  ttoj  wffzt  go  fo.  Mufeme  Brm~ 
*hrin  > /H^>nr#rn>w j The  next  daiytk*:n7  Ye&» ' 
iheT  would  voroift  the  next  day— and  that  is  the' 
^t^  diiy  we.  arc  wri ling  fibuuv  ; and  fluff  is  the 
.vety  dinnvr  at  which,  in  the  room  of  Lievtten- 
^nVColonel  «l  amea  Wolfe,  ah  sent  on  prime  af- 
faire, my  gtagiOus  rnadcr  has  just  been  mvifced 
writ  towtu  \ v •■■••.  '■  ■::• 

1%  sit  $ai*i  why,  tf  you  please  ? Not  \<i 

% iwere  Bumeeide  no--bnt  to  hour 

ita.  g fccutoE  -s^kTjf- 

AtP5T,  .which*  of  uonrrb,  Go  i.<  going  make. 
Her*  they  rill  sit— not  in  my  Lor.J’^  grand  dm- 
iug-room,  jon  know,  btyt  in  the  snulv  or 
parlor  in  tf  ont.  The  cldtlx  l^cn  wfckdmwu, 
the  G^tjcrqi  Ims  giv^ii  the  Khig^  hcnlth,^ 
Wrt»t>u  liavn  left  the  r<Km^  the  «ii  c/our 

m^em,  and  so,  aher  a little  beramiug  and  blush- 
mg,  Gcorgn  proceeds  : 

**•.•!'  remembor^  at  the  table  of  dur  General, 
U0 fs  t b whose  wit  and 
ihre-w^ttesk  we  had  remarked  at  itorne,  m»do 
rite  wy  objections,  to  the  conduct  oi  the  cmn- 
kaigp.  cd  wldcb  Its  disastrous  ifsue  stowed  the 
jtisdcc,  t Of  course. ' says  lie.  * your  Excellen- 
cy'* troops  or#  co  be  ton*  Ffirt  such  a 

w^ak  little  place  will  nnver  'be  aide  to  Fesiwi 
. .^h  genemk  iucli  an  artny^  suhb  artillery^  as 
will  iber?  bo  fomrd  attacking  it  But  do  you 
eali'a)^tA  Sir,  <n>  the  clifHerihv  of  reudiing  the 
ptieoi  Your  Excel Jeucy^  march  will  he  through 
nlfiioAt  untrodden*  over  rouda  which  you 
will  have  to  make  TourMdf,  end  your  line  niil 
br»  sonic  four  leug.  This  alender  line, 
taving  ^*  make  ii*>  way  tbrougb  the  forest,  will 
t»?.  ^object  tp  eodlew  auaek^  in  *ront„  in  rear, 
in  dank,  by  enemies  wliOto  you  will  never  *eer 
ami  rfbtvye  constant  practice  in  it  the  de.^ 


tergus  La vlug  of  auilii^scadn^  '— " hhuM/,  HG  ! 
i #AjS*  the  feeneraL  ^ the  tiiay  frighceit 

your  raw  Ameneuo  militant ‘ rfWuikyotrr Excel 
leney  for  the  compliment,  Mr;  Wnshuigton  #eims 
j to  say,  wbt>  is  siuiog  at  th%  table),  * but  The  In- 
i disnft  will  never  moke  any  impresabm  ow  tii> 

} Majesty’s  rt^gulor  frtsvps.'— ;J  heartdyhY/fje  nca. 
j Si*/  surs  Mr,  Friiukliu,  wah  a «jgh , ami  of 
j. course  the  gemlemcn  M th#j . G«ut«j;i.fs .family 
| snetrr*d  jtr  ti«p  ns  ut  n pert  civilian 

i who  had.  no  eull  16  bc  ^'f  mg  h^  opinion  on  mat- 
■ tr.**  ivntirdy  beypiul  U\»  c^it.prchcnHon, 

I ■ ■ *'  We  fevptoti  the  on  our  own  side. 

‘ and  our  light  of  thein  aml 

>li ebr  serried.  • i?«v  -tMozz*  di*£vr<tU*d  the  ciiiv 
! vrho  w^re  Wilh  ;i*&  l^r  onrmgmns  behavior  tp 
; their  WD»iUi:.  There  ^x-re  not  above  or 

raiimart ed  n ifh  our  fotvo.  Hjui  ws 
j hid  a.  pcxttfde  ot  bumired  in  our  front  on  that  fn- 
^ ,ul  4ith  cf  July,  fe  ;erpi(t.of  the  dUr  most  ban* 
j been  ¥??(y  different  They  Would  liirm  dung 
. otV  fhf*  attack  of  tbo  French  lodrnfi:- ; ihw 
; wtrajd  have  prevented  die  surprise  end  pan/r 
| c&Mtjrti; ; ?hp YseneJi 

j had  even  ' np  thcir  fbrk  ti^v^r 

| div-amiug  or  of  a defense,  ^r.<J 

! that  the  rcinonstrat. 

{ ed  against  ihe  aaSithtty  td  attacking  surh  aii 
o^erwliolnjlnft  %ce  ^ ours. 

'*■  1 wlilj  our  Gi-.nwnl  witli  the  moin  body 
of  the  troops  when  the  bring  hcgmi  in  fm»t.  of 
ns,  and  ouc  utd-dcvcamp  after  another  vva- 
•w;nt  fonvard.  At  ffrst  the  enemy’s  wtiock  was- 
an^wef^d  briskly  by  our  own  advanced  MWile, 
and  otfr  men  Imttaed  and  W'h cured  with  go^i 
heart.  But  very  soon  out  fire  grew  slacker,: 

| while  from  behind  everr  tree  and  bush  too  to 
i.HdxHjtfc  us  catnc  ifugle  show,  which  laid  man 
j icFtc.r  m*iu  law.  Wc  w»^e  m&TiAun^  in  byd^rh 
l lixt^  P*$.  Skirmishers  In • 

| bf  ^ur  «mallgut\5  in  the  ccnfir&ytlfc 
gnepfel  bringing  up  tluj 

a gt  otuid  wjjLidti  win?  ojito  and ftif  b 
mile  pV  ;fw»t  and  for  «oxn*  • 

& ifeek  limgled  ^pyeri 

on  mthcr  side  cf  ns.  Aftfer  the  ffribg  had  i*op - 
tmued  fur  some  brief  time  iri  from;  it  ^peued 
| from  h«>t,b  #?ides  of  tlie  enTironiirg  wood  on  our. 
j fei vaueittp  cotuTriii.  Tho  ixieu  drt)p|»cd  rapidly- 
} the  4^fti<;er3  in  gtcato  iiumljer  than  the  xnexk 

iAt  tir^t,  us  I j*aid,  iheBC  cheered  arid  answered 
the  enemy’s  fire,  our  guns  men  opening  on  tto 
: wood,  and  aecming  tu  Mlujrce  tha  French  ju 
I amlmsoado  thm..  But  the  hiddeu  ri tie- firing 
\ began  again.  Oar  #mn  halted,  huddled  up  Vo- 
Ijjrefher,  in  spit*  of  tlm  shouts  aud  orders  of  tlie. 

General  and  offleeiTJ  to  advance v arid  finld  wild- 
j ly  into  yb<?  hm~.\mT<nd^<\f  course  making  n»: 
j rnipnitooh,  Those  in  adraucc  caitiff. ' rtmuiiog 
’ back  on  the  tnala  body  friphtenffd  and  many  bf 
| them  wounded.  They  lyrportcd  tberij  were  five 
* xhoKi'an J Ftencbmen  and  a legion  of  veiling 
j Indian  iff  tout,  who  were  scalp  tug  oux 

j people  os  thky  ifctJ,  We  ooiilil  hear  their  eric/ 
from  the  wood  asuand  m our  men  dropped  nn  . 
der  their  rifles,  T*huTC  waa  na  iqd'ueing  tiff- 
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people  to  go  forward  now.  One  aid-de-camp 
after  another  sent  forward,  and  never  re- 
turned. At  laR  it  came  to  be  my  turn,  and  I 
was  sent  with  a message  to  Captain  Fraser  of 
Halkett’s  in  front,  which  he  was  never  to  receive 
nor  I to  deliver. 

“I  had  not  gone  thirty  yards  in  advance 
when  a rifle-ball  Struck  my  leg,  and  I fell 
straightway  to  the  ground.  I recollect  a rush 
forward  of  Indians  and  Frenchmen  after  that, 
the  former  crying  their  fiendish  war-cries,  the 
latter  as  fierce  as  their  savage  allies.  I was 
amazed  and  mortified  to  see  how  few  of  the 
white-coats  there  were.  Not  above  a score 
• passed  me ; indeed,  there  were  not  fifty  in  the 
accursed  action  in  which  two  of  the  bravest 
regiments  of  the  British  army  were  put  to  rout. 

. “ One  of  them,  who  was  half-Indian,  half- 

Frenchman,  with  moccasins  and  a white  uni- 
form coat  afld  cockade,  seeing  me  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  turned  back  and  ran  toward  me,  his 
musket  clubbed  over  his  head  to  dash  my  brains 
out  and  plunder  me  as  I lay.  I had  my  little 
fusil  which  my  Harry  gave  me  when  I went  on 
the  campaign ; it  had  fallen  by  me  and  within 
my  reach,  luckily;  I seized  it,  and  down  fell 
the  Frenchman  dead  at  six  yards  before  me.  I 
was  saved  for  that  time,  but  bleeding  from  my 
wound  and  very  faint.  I swooned  almost  in 
trying  to  load  my  piece,  and  it  dropped  from 
my  hand,  and  the  hand  itself  sank  lifeless  to 
the  ground. 

44  I was  scarcely  in  my  senses,  the  yells  and 
shots  ringing  dimly  in  my  ears,  when  I saw  an 
Indian  before  m^  busied  over  the  body  of  the 
Frenchman  I had  just  shot,  but  glancing  to- 
ward me  as  I lay  on  the  ground  bleeding.  He 
first  rifled  the  Frenchman,  tearing  open  his  coat 
and  feeling  in  his  pockets : he  then  scalped  him, 
and,  witli  his  bleeding  knife  in  his  mouth,  ad- 
vanced toward  me.  I saw  him  coming  as 
through  a film,  as  in  a dream — I was  powerless 
to  move  or  to  resist  him. 

44  He  put  his  knee  upon  my  chest:  with  one 
bloody  hand  he  seized  my  long  hair  and  lifted 
my  head  from  the  ground,  and  as  he  lifted  it 
he  enabled  me  to  see  a French  officer  rapidly 
advancing  behind  him. 

44  Good  God  ! It  was  young  Florae,  who 
was  my  second  in  the  duel  at  Quebec.  4 A mot, 
Florae!'  I cried  out.  4 (Test  Georges ! aidemoi!' 

44  He  started ; ran  up  to  me  at  the  cry,  laid 
his  hand  on  the  Indian’s  shoulder,  and  called 
him  to  hold.  But  the  savage  did  not  understand 
French,  or  choose  to  understand  it.  He  clutched 
my  hair  firmer,  and  waving  his  dripping  knife 
round  it,  motioned  to  the  French  lad  to  leave 
him  to  his  prey.  I could  only  cry  out  again 
and  piteously,  6 A moi /’ 

44  4 Ah,  canaille,  tu  v cux  du  sang  f Prends  !' 
said  Florae,  with  a curse;  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, and  with  an  ugh ! the  Indian  fell  over 
my  chest  dead,  with  Florae’s  sword  through  his 
body. 

44  My  friend  looked  round  him.  4 Eh  /’  says 
he,  ‘ la  belle  affaire!  Where  art  thou  wound- 


ed, in  the  leg?’  He  bound  my  leg  tight  round 
with  his  sash.  4 The  others  will  kill  thee  if 
they  find  thee  here.  Ah,  tiens ! Put  me  on 
this  coat,  and  this  hat  with  the  white  cockade. 
Call  out  in  French  if  any  of  our  people  pass. 
They  will  take  thee  for  one  of  us.  Thou  art 
Brunet  of  the  Quebec  Volunteers.  God  guard 
thee,  Brunet  I I must  go  forward.  ’Tis  a gen- 
eral dcbdcle,  and  the  whole  of  your  red  coats 
are  on  the  run,  my  poor  boy.*  Ah,  what  a 
rout  it  was ! What  a day  of  disgrace  for  En- 
gland ! 

44  Florae’s  rough  application  stopped  the 
bleeding  of  my  leg,  and  the  kind  creature  help- 
ed me  to  rest  against  a tree,  and  to  load  my 
fusil,  which  he  placed  within  reach  of  me,  to 
protect  me  in  case  any  other  marauder  should 
have  a mind  to  attack  me.  And  he  gave  me 
the  gourd  of  that  unlucky  French  soldier  who 
had  lost  his  own  life  in  the  deadly  game  which 
he  had  just  played  against  me,  and  the  drink 
the  gourd  contained  served  greatly  to  refresh 
and  invigorate  me.  Taking  a mark  of  the  tree 
against  which  I lay,  and  noting  the  various 
bearings  of  the  country,  so  as  to  be  able  again 
to  find  me,  the  young  lad  hastened  on  to  the 
front.  4 Thou  seest  how  much  I love  thee, 
George,*  he  said,  4 that  I stay  behind  in  a mo- 
ment like  this.’  I forget  whether  I told  thee, 
Harry,  that  Florae  was  under  some  obligation 
to  me.  I had  won  money  of  him  at  cards,  a" 
Quebec — only  playing  at  his  repeated  entreaty 
— and  there  was  a difficulty  about  paying,  and 
I remitted  his  debt  to  me,  and  lighted  my  pip© 
with  his  note  of  hand.  You  see,  Sir,  that  you 
are  not  the  only  gambler  in  t ic  family. 

44  At  evening,  when  the  dismal  pursuit  was 
over,  the  faithful  fellow  came  back  to  me,  Vith 
a couple  of  Indians,  who  had  each  reeking 
scalps  at  their  belts,  and  whom  he  informed 
that  I was  a Frenchman,  his  brother,  who*  had 
been  wounded  early  in  the  day,  and  must  bo 
carried  back  to  the  fort.  They  laid  me  in  one 
of  their  blankets,  and  carried  me,  groaning, 
with  the  trusty  Florae  by  my  side.  Had  he  left 
me  they  would  assuredly  have  laid  me  down, 
plundered  me,  and  added  my  hair  to  that  of  the 
wretches  whose  bleeding  spoils  hung  at  their  gir- 
dles. He  promised  them  brandy  at  the  fort  if 
they  brought  me  safely  there.  I have  but  a 
dim  recollection  of  the  journey  : the  anguish 
of  my  wound  was  extreme : I fainted  more  than 
once.  We  came  to  the  end  of  our  march  at 
last.  I was  taken  into  the  fort,  and  carried  to 
the  officer’s  log-house,  and  laid  uflon  Faff's 
own  bed. 

44  Happy  for  me  was  my  insensibility.  1 had 
been  brought  into  the  fort  as  a wounded  French 
soldier  of  the  garrison.  I heard  afterward  that 
during  my  delirium  the  few  prisoners  who  had 
been  made  on  the  day  of  our  disaster  had  been 
brought  tinder  the  walls  of  Duquesne  by  their 
savage  captors,  and  there  horribly  burned,  tor- 
tured, and  butchered  by  the  Indians,  under  the 
eyes  of  the  garrison.” 

As  George  speaks  one  may  fancy  a thrill  of 
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horror  running  through  his  sympathizing  audi- 
ence. Theo  takes  Hetty’s  hand  and  looks  at 
George  in  a very  alarmed  manner.  Harry 
strikes  his  fist  upon  the  table,  and  cries,  “The 
bloody,  murderous,  red-skinned  villains ! There 
will  never  be  peace  for  us  until  they  are  all  hunt- 
ed down !” 

“They  were  offering  a hundred  and  thirty 
dollars  apiece  for  Indian  scalps  in  Pennsylvania, 
when  I left  home,”  says  George,  demurely; 
“ and  fifty  for  women.” 

“ Fifty  for  women,  my  love ! Do  you  hear 
that,  Mrs.  Lambert?”  cries  the  Colonel,  lifting 
up  his  wife’s  hair. 

“The  murderous  villains !”  says  Harry,  again. 
“Hunt  ’em  down,  Sir!  Hunt  ’em  down  !” 

“I  know  not  how  long  I lay  in  my  fever,” 
George  resumed.  “When  I awoke  to  my 
senses  my  dear  Florae  was  gone.  He  and  his 
company  had  been  dispatched  on  an  enterprise 
against  an  English  fort  on  the  Pennsylvanian 
territory,  which  the  French  claimed,  too.  In 
Duquesne,  when  I came  to  be  able  to  ask  and 
understand  what  was  said  to  me,  there  were  not 
above  thirty  Europeans  left.  The  place  might 
have  been  taken  over  and  over  again,  had  any 
of  our  people  had  the  courage  to  return  after 
their  disaster. 

“My  old  enemy  the  ague-fever  set  in  again 
upon  me  as  I lay  here  by  the  river-side.  ’Tis 
a wonder  how  I ever  survived.  But  foi  the 
goodness  of  a half-breed  woman  in  the  fort, 
who  took  pity  on  me,  and  tended  me,  I never 
should  have  recovered,  and  my  poor  Hariy 
would  be  what  he  fancied  himselt  yesterday, 
our  grandfather  s heir,  our  mother’s  only  son. 

“ I remembered  how,  when  Florae  laid  me 
in  his  bed,  he  put  under  my  pillow  my  money, 
my  watch,  and  a trinket  or  two  which  I had. 
When  I woke  to  myself  these  were  all  gone ; 
and  a surly  old  sergeant,  the  only  officer  left  in 
the  quarter,  told  me,  with  a curse,  that  I was 
lucky  enough  to  be  left  with  my  life  at  all ; that 
it  was  only  my  white  cockade  and  coat  had 
saved  me  from  the  fate  which  the  other  canaille 
of  Rosbifs  had  deservedly  met  with. 

“ At  the  time  of  my  recovery  the  fort  was  al- 
most emptied  of  the  garrison.  The  Indians 
had  retired  enriched  with  British  plunder,  and 
the  chief  part  of  the  French  regulars  were  gone 
upon  expeditions  northward.  My  good  Florae 
had  left  me  upon  his  service,  consigning  me  to 
the  care  of  an  invalided  sergeant.  Monsieur 
de  Contreccenr  had  accompanied  one  of  these 
expeditions,  ieaving  an  old  Lieutenant,  Museau 
by  name,  in  command  at  Duquesne. 

“This  man  had  long  been  out  of  France, 
and  serving  in  the  colonies.  His  character, 
doubtless,  had  been  indifferent  at  home;  and 
he  knew  that  according  to  the  system  pursued 
in  France,  where  almost  all  promotion  is  given 
to  the  noblesse,  he  never  would  advance  in  rank. 
And  he  had  made  free  with  my  guineas,  I sup- 
pose, as  he  had  with  my  watch,  for  I saw  it 
one  day  on  his  chest  when  I was  sitting  with 
him  in  his  quarter. 


“Monsieur  Museau  and  I managed  to  be 
pretty  good  friends.  If  I could  be  exchanged, 
or  sent  home,  I told  him  that  my  mother  would 
pay  liberally  for  my  ransom;  and  I suppose 
this  idea  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Comman- 
dant, for  a trapper  coming  in  the  winter,  while  I 
still  lay  very  ill  with  fever,  Museau  consented 
that  I should  write  home  to  my  mother,  but 
that  the  letter  should  be  in  Ffench,  that  he 
should  see  it,  and  that  I should  say  I was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indians,  and  should  not  be  ran- 
somed under  ten  thousand  livres. 

“ In  vain  I said  I was  a prisoner  to  the  troops 
of  His  Most  Christian  Majesty,  that  I expected 
the  treatment  of  a gentleman  and  an  officer. 
Museau  swore  that  letter  should  go,  and  no 
other ; that  if  I hesitated,  he  would  fling  me  out 
of  the  fort,  or  hand  me  over  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  his  ruffian  Indian  allies.  He  would  not 
let  the  trapper  communicate  with  me  except  in 
his  presence.  Life  and  liberty  are  sweet.  I 
resisted  for  a while,  but  I was  pulled  dow  n with 
weakness,  and  shuddering  with  fever;  I wrote 
such  a letter  as  the  rascal  consented  to  let  pass, 

I and  the  trapper  went  away  with  my  missive, 

! which  he  promised,  in  three  weeks,  to  deliver 
to  my  mother  in  Virginia. 

“Three  weeks,  six,  twelve,  passed.  The 
messenger  never  returned.  The  winter  came 
and  went,  and  all  our  little  plantations  round 
the  fort,  where  the  French  soldiers  had  cleared 
corn -ground  and  planted  gardens  and  peach 
and  apple  trees  down  to  the  Monongahela,  were 
in  full  blossom.  Heaven  knows  how  I crept 
through  the  weary  time ! When  I was  pretty 
well,  I made  drawings  of  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  and  of  the  half-breed  and  her  child 
(Museau’s  child),  and  of  Museau  himself,  whom, 
I am  ashamed  to  say,  I flattered  outrageously; 
and  there  was  an  old  guitar  left  in  the  fort,  and 
I sang  to  it,  and  played  on  it  some  French  airs 
which  I knew,  and  ingratiated  myself  as  best  I 
could  with  my  jailers ; and  so  the  weary  months 
passed,  but  the  messenger  never  returned. 

“ At  last  news  arrived  that  he  had  been  shot 
by  some  British  Indians  in  Maryland ; so  there 
was  an  end  of  my  hope  of  ransom  for  some 
months  more.  This  made  Museau  very  savage 
and  surly  toward  tme  ; the  more  so  ns  his  ser- 
geant inflamed  his  rage  by  telling  him  that  the 
Indian  woman  was  partial  to  me — as  I believe, 
poor  thing,  she  was.  I was  always  gentle  with 
her,  and  grateful  to  her.  My  small  accom- 
plishments seemed  wonders  in  her  eyes ; I was 
ill  and  unhappy,  too,  and  these  are  always 
claims  to  a woman’s  affection. 

“A  captive  pulled  down  by  malady,  a fero- 
cious jailer,  and  a young  woman  touched  by 
the  prisoner’s  misfortunes  — sure  you  expect 
that,  with  these  three  prime  characters  in  a 
piece,  some  pathetic  tragedy  is  going  to  be  en- 
acted? You,  Miss  Hetty,  are  about  to  guess 
that  the  woman  saved  me?” 

“Why,  of  course  she  did !”  cries  mamma. 

“What  else  is  she  good  for?”  says  Hetty. 

“ You,  Miss  Theo,  have  painted  her  already 
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her  cheeks  and  forehead  gracefully  tattooed,  a 
great  love  of  finery,  and  inordinate  passion  for 
— Oh  ! must  I own  it  ?” 

“ For  coquetry.  I know  you  are  going  to 
say  that  I”  says  Miss  Hetty. 

“For  whisky,  my  dear  Miss  Hester  — in 
which  appetite  my  jailer  partook ; so  that  I have 
often  sate  by,  on  the  nights  when  I was  in  favor 
with  Monsieur  Museau,  and  seen  him  and  his 
poor  companion  hob-and -nobbing  together  until 
they  could  scarce  hold  the  noggin  out  of  which 
they  drank.  In  these  evening  entertainments 
they  would  sing,  they  would  dance,  they  would 
fondle,  they  would  quarrel,  and  knock  the  cans 
and  furuiture  about ; and,  when  I was  in  favor, 
I was  admitted  to  share  their  society,  for  Mu- 
seau,  jealous  of  his  dignity,  or  not  willing  that 
his  men  should  witness  his  behavior,  would  al- 
low none  of  them  to  be  familiar  with  him. 

“While  the  result  of  the  trapper’s  mission 
to  my  home  was  yet  uncertain,  and  Museau 
and  I myself  expected  the  payment  of  my  ran- 
som, I was  treated  kindly  enough,  allowed  to 
crawl  about  the  fort,  and  even  to  go  into  the 
adjoining  fields4  and  gardens,  always  keeping 
my  parole,  and  duly  returning  before  gun-fire. 
And  I exercised  a piece  of  hypocrisy,  for  which, 
I hope,  you  will  hold  me  excused.  When  my 
leg  was  sound  (the  ball  came  out  in  the  win- 
ter, after  some  pain  and  inflammation,  and  the 
wound  healed  up  presently),  I yet  chose  to  walk 
as  if  I was  disabled  and  a cripple ; I hobbled 
on  two  sticks,  and  cried  Ah ! and  Oh  ! at  every 
minute,  hoping  that  a day  might  come  when  I 
might  treat  my  limbs  to  a run. 

“ Museau  was  very  savage  when  he  began  to 
give  up  all  hopes  of  the  first  messenger.  He 
fancied  that  the  man  might  have  got  the  ran- 
som-money and  fled  with  it  himself.  Of  coarse 
he  was  prepared  to  disown  any  part  in  the  trans- 
action, should  ray  letter  be  discovered.  His 
treatment  of  me  varied  according  to  his  hopes 
or  fears,  or  even  his  mood  for  the  time  being. 
He  would  have  me  consigned  to  my  quarters 
for  several  days  at  a time ; then  invite  me  to 
his  tipsy  supper-table,  quarrel  with  me  there  and 
abuse  my  nation ; or  again  break  out  into  maud- 
lin sentimentalities  about  his  native  country  of 
Normandy,  where  he  longed  to  spend  his  old 
age,  to  buy  a field  or  two,  and  to  die  happy. 

“ ‘ Eh,  Monsieur  Musean !’  says  I,  4 ten  thou- 
sand livres  of  your  money  would  buy  a pretty 
field  or  two  in  your  native  country  ? You  can 
hare  it  for  the  ransom  of  me,  if  you  will  but  let 
me  go.  In  a few  months  you  must  be  super- 
seded in  your  command  here,  and  then  adieu 
the  crowns  and  the  fields  in  Normandy  1 You 
had  better  trust  a gentleman  and  a man  of  hon- 
or. Let  me  go  home,  and  I give  you  my  word 
the  ten  thousand  livres  shall  be  paid  to  any 
agent  you  may  appoint  in  France  or  in  Que- 
bec.’ 

“‘Ah,  young  traitor!’  roars  he,  ‘do  you 
wish  to  tamper  with  my  honor  ? Do  you  be- 
lieve an  officer  of  France  will  take  a bribe  ? I 
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have  a mind  to  consign  thee  to  my  black-hole, 
and  to  have  thee  shot  in  the  morning.* 

“ ‘ My  poor  body  will  never  fetch  ten  thou- 
sand livres,’  says  I ; ‘ and  a pretty  field  in  Nor- 
mandy with  a cottage  . . . .’ 

“‘And  an  orchard.  Ah,  sacrebleu /’  says 
Museau,  whimpering,  ‘ and  a dish  of  tripe  a la 
mode  du  pays ! . . .* 

“ This  talk  happened  between  us  again  and 
again,  and  Museau  would  order  me  to  my  quar- 
ters, and  then  ask  me  to  supper  the  next  night, 
and  return  to  the  subject  of  Normandy,  and  ci- 
der, and  trippes  h la  mode  de  Caen . My  friend 
is  dead  now — ” 

“ He  was  hung,  I trust?”  breaks  in  Colonel 
Lambert. 

“ — And  I need  keep  no  secret  about  him. 
Ladies,  I wish  I had  to  offer  you  the  account 
of  a dreadful  and  tragical  escape  ; how  I slew 
all  the  sentinels  of  the  fort ; filed  through  the 
prison  windows,  destroyed  a score  or  so  of 
watchful  dragons,  overcame  a million  of  dan- 
gers, and  finally  effected  my  freedom.  But,  in 
regard  of  that  matter,  I have  no  heroic  deeds 
to  tell  of,  and  own  that,  by  bribery,  and  no  oth- 
er means,  I am  where  I am.” 

“ But  you  would  have  fought,  Georgy,  if  need 
were,”  says  Harry,  “and  you  couldn’t  conquer 
a whole  garrison,  you  know  I”  And  herewith 
Mr.  Harry  blushed  very  much. 

‘ ‘ See  the  women,  how  disappointed  they  are  !** 
says  Lambert.  “ Mrs.  Lambert,  you  blood- 
thirsty woman,  own  that  yon  are  balked  of  a 
battle ; and  look  at  Hetty,  quite  angry  because 
Mr.  George  did  not  shoot  the  Commandant.” 

“You  wished  ho  was  hung  yourself,  papa!” 
cries  Miss  Hetty,  “ and  I am  sure  I wish  any 
thing  my  papa  wishes.” 

“Nay,  ladies,”  says  George,  taming  a little 
red,  “ to  wink  at  a prisoner’s  escape  was  not 
a very  monstrous  crime ; and  to  take  money  ? 
Sure  other  folks  besides  Frenchmen  have  con- 
descended to  a bribe  before  now.  Although 
Monsieur  Museau  set  me  free,  I am  inclined, 
for  my  part,  to  forgive  him.  Will  it  please  yon 
to  hear  how  that  business  was  done  ? You  see, 
Miss  Hetty,  I can  not  help  being  alive  to  tell 
it.” 

“Oh,  George! — that  is,  I mean  Mr.  War- 
rington ! — that  is,  I mean  I beg  your  pardon !” 
cries  Hester. 

“No  pardon,  n*y  dear!  I never  was  angry 
yet  or  surprised  that  any  one  should  like  my 
Harry  better  than  me.  He  deserves  all  the  lik- 
ing that  any  man  or  woman  can  give  him.  See 
it  is  his  turn  to  blush  now,”  says  George. 

“Go  on,  Georgy,  and  tell  them  about  the  es- 
cape out  of  Duquesne!”  cries  Harry,  and  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Lambert  afterward  in  confidence, 
“ You  know  he  is  always  going  on  saying  that 
he  ought  never  to  have  come  to  life  again,  and 
declaring  that  I am  better  than  he  is.  The  idea 
of  my  being  better  than  George,  Mrs.  Lambert ! 
a poor,  extravagant  fellow  like  me ! It’s  ab- 
surd !” 
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>b  bsotyfoutidinnd.  : \ \ \ .? 

'‘This  wa?  :d(  very  ?nnrnr>h4Lrit/:  bur  yet, 

^»mvhuwv  ih$  pro^ci:  rT  ipc  French  conquest  t ^ Quick 
did  not  add  to  Mr  Afu^aiiS'  A&tbhicihm/  | “All 
“ ‘ Eh,  C^rrunamliin  t V.  says.  1, 
bur  rutssn while  ypAir  farm  m NoitRAndyi ehoiy 
vf  ridivr,  and  ihy ^ tripfos*  « 
whore  arc  they T 

‘Tes;  ’ti^  all  very  frill 
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Museau,  with  his  usnal  foal  language,  to  the 
building  which  the  luckless  Biche  occupied  with 
her  child.  When  she  was  gone  we  both  of  us 
spoke  our  minds  freely ; and  I put  such  reasons 
before  Monsieur  as  his  cupidity  could  not  resist. 

44  4 How  do  you  know,*  he  asked,  ‘that  this 
hunter  will  serve  you  ?’ 

44  ‘That  is  my  secret,’  says  I.  But  here,  if 
you  like,  as  we  are  not  ou  honor,  I may  tell  it. 
When  they  come  into  the  settlements  for  their 
bargains,  the  hunters  often  stop  a day  or  two 
for  rest  and  drink  and  company,  and  our  now 
friend  loved  all  these.  He  played  at  cards  with 
.the  men : he  set  his  furs  against  their  liquor : 
he  enjoyed  himself  at  the  fort,  singing,  dancing, 
and  gambling  with  them.  I think  I said  they 
liked  to  listen  to  my  son*:*,  and  for  want  of  bet- 
ter things  to  do,  I was  often  singing  and  guitar 
scraping : and  we  would  have  many  a concert, 
the  men  joining  in  chorus,  or  dancing  to  my 
homely  music,  until  it  was  interrupted  by  the 
drums  and  the  retraite. 

“ Our  guest  the  hunter  was  present  at  one  or 
two  of  these  concerts,  and  I thought  I would 
try  if  possibly  he  understood  English.  After 
we  had  had  our  little  stock  of  French  songs,  I 
said, 4 My  lads,  I will  give  you  an  English  song 
and  to  the  tune  of  ‘ Over  the  hills  and  far  away,’ 
which  my  good  old  grandfather  used  to  hum  as 
a favorite  air  in  Marlborough's  camp,  I made 
some  doggerel  words : 4 This  long,  long  year,  a 
prisoner  drear ; Ah,  me ! I’m  tired  of  lingering 
here : I’ll  give  a hundred  guineas  gay,  To  be 
over  the  hills  and  far  away.’ 

“ 4 What  is  it?*  says  the  hunter,  ‘ I don’t  un- 
derstand.’ 

“ 4’Tis  a girl  to  her  lover,’  I answered ; but 
I saw  by  the  twinkle  in  the  man's  eye  that  he 
understood  me. 

“The  next  day,  when  there  were  no  men 
within  hearing,  the  trapper  showed  that  I was 
right  in  my  conjecture,  for  as  he  passed  me  he 
hummed  in  a low  tone,  but  in  perfectly  good 
English,  4 Over  the  hills  and  far  away,’  the  bur- 
den of  my  yesterday’s  doggerel. 

44  ‘If  you  are  ready,’  says  he,  ‘I  am  ready. 
I know  who  your  people  are,  and  the  way  to 
them.  Talk  to  the  Fawn,  and  she  will  tell  you 
what  to  do.  What ! You  will  not  play  with 
me?*  Here  he  pulled  out  some  cards,  and 
spoke  in  French,  as  two  somiers  came  up. 
4 Milor  est  trop  grand  seigneur?  Bonjour,  my 
lord !’ 

“And  the  man  made  me  a mock  bow,  and 
walked  away  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  to  of- 
fer to  play  and  drink  elsewhere. 

44 1 knew  now  that  the  Biche  was  to  be  the 
agent  in  the  affair,  and  that  my  offer  to  Museau 
was  accepted.  The  poor  Fawn  performed  her 
part  very  faithfully  and  dexterously.  I had 
not  need  of  a word  more  with  Museau;  the 
matter  was  understood  between  us.  The  Fawn 
had  long  been  allowed  free  communication  with 
me.  She  had  tended  me  during  my  wound  and 
in  my  illnesses,  helped  to  do  the  work  of  my 
little  chamber,  my  cooking,  and  so  forth.  She 


was  free  to  go  out  of  the  fort,  as  I have  said, 
and  to  the  river  and  the  fields  where  the  corn 
and  garden-stuff  of  the  little  garrison  were 
brought  in. 

44  Having  gambled  away  most  of  the  money 
which  he  received  for  his  peltries,  the  trapper 
now  got  together  his  store  of  flints,  powder,  and 
blankets,  and  took  his  leave.  And,  three  days 
after  his  departure,  the  Fawn  gave  me  the  sig- 
nal that  the  time  was  come  for  me  to  make  my 
little  trial  for  freedom. 

44  When  first  wounded,  I had  been  taken  by 
my  kind  Florae  and  placed  on  his  bed  in  the 
officers*  room.  When  the  fort  was  emptied  of 
all  officers  except  the  old  lieutenant  left  in  com- 
mand, I had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  my 
quarters,  sometimes  being  left  pretty  free,  some- 
times being  locked  up  and  fed  on  prisoners’  ra- 
tions, sometimes  invited  to  share  his  mess  by 
my  tipsy  jailer.  This  officers’  house,  or  room, 
was  of  logs,  like  the  half  dozen  others  within 
the  fort,  which  mounted  only  four  guns  of  small 
calibre,  of  which  one  was  on  the  bastion  behind 
my  cabin.  Looking  westward  over  this  gun, 
you  could  see  a small  island  at  the  confluence 
of  the  two  rivers  Ohio  and  Monongahela,  where- 
on Daqaesne  is  situated.  On  the  shore  oppo- 
site this  island  were  some  trees. 

“ 4 You  seo  those  trees?*  my  poor  Biche  said 
to  me  the  day  before,  in  her  French  jargon. 
‘He  wait  for  you  behind  those  trees.’ 

44  In  the  daytime  the  door  of  my  quarters 
was  open,  and  the  Biche  free  to  come  and  go. 
On  the  day  before  she  came  in  from  the  fields 
with  a pick  in  her  hand  and  a basketful  of  veg- 
etables and  pot-herbs  for  soup.  8he  sate  down 
on  a bench  at  my  door,  the  pick  resting  against 
it,  and  the  bosket  at  her  side.  I stood  talking 
to  her  for  a while : hut  I believe  I was  so  idi- 
otic that  I never  should  have  thought  of  putting 
the  pick  to  any  use  had  she  not  actually  pushed 
it  into  my  open  door,  so  that  it  fell  into  my 
room.  ‘Hide  it,’  she  said;  ‘want  it  soon.* 
And  that  afternoon  it  was  she  pointed  out  the 
trees  to  me. 

44  On  the  next  day  she  comes,  pretending  to 
be  very  angry,  and  calls  out,  4My  lord!  my 
lord ! why  yon  not  come  to  Commandant’s  din- 
ner? He  very  bad!  Entendez-vous?*  And 
she  peeps  into  the  room  as  she  speaks,  and  flings 
a coil  of  rope  at  me. 

44  4 1 am  coming,  La  Biche,’  says  I,  and  hob- 
bled after  her  on  my  crutch.  As  I went  into 
the  Commandant’s  quarters  she  says,  4 Pour  cc 
soir.*  And  then  I knew  the  time  was  come. 

44  As  for  Museau,  he  knew  nothing  about  the 
matter.  Not  he ! He  growled  at  me,  and  said 
the  soup  was  cold.  He  looked  me  Bteadily  in 
the  face,  and  talked  of  this  and  that ; not  only 
while  his  servant  was  present,  but  afterward, 
when  we  smoked  our  pipes  and  played  our  game 
at  picquet;  while,  according  to  her  wont,  the 
poor  Biche  sate  cowering  in  a corner. 

44 My  friend’s  whisky-bottle  was  empty;  and 
he  said,  with  rather  a knowing  look,  he  must 
have  another  glass — we  must  both  have  a glass 
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that  night.  And,  rising  from  the  table,  he 
stamped  to  the  inner-room,  where  he  kept  his 
fire-water  under  lock  and  key,  and  away  from 
the  poor  Biche,  who  could  not  resist  that  tempt- 
ation. 

“As  he  turned  his  back  the  Biche  raised 
herself ; and  he  was  no  sooner  gone  but  she 
was  at  my  feet,  kissing  my  hand,  pressing  it  to 
her  heart,  and  bursting  into  tears  over  my 
knees.  I confess  I was  so  troubled  by  this  tes- 
timony of  the  poor  creature’s  silent  attachment 
and  fondness,  the  extent  of  which  I scarce  had 
suspected  before,  that  when  Museau  returned  I 
had  not  recovered  my  equanimity,  though  the 
poor  Fawn  was  back  in  her  comer  again  and 
shrouded  in  her  blanket. 

“He  did  not  appear  to  remark  any  thing 
strange  in  the  behavior  of  either.  We  sate 
down  to  our  game,  though  my  thoughts  were 
so  preoccupied  that  I scarcely  knew  what  cards 
were  before  me. 

“ ‘ I gain  every  thing  from  you  to-night,  mi- 
lor,’  says  he,  grimly.  ‘ We  play  upon  parole.’ 

“‘And  you  may  count  upon  mine,'  I re- 
plied. 

“ * Eh ! ’tis  all  that  you  have !’  says  he. 

“ ‘Monsieur,’  says  I,  ‘my  word  is  good  for 
ten  thousand  livres;’  and  we  continued  our 
game. 

“At  last  he  said  he  had  a headache,  and 
would  go  to  bed ; and  I understood  the  orders 
too,  that  I*  was  to  retire.  ‘ I wish  you  a good 
night,  mon  petit  milor,’  says  he;  ‘stay,  you 
will  fall  without  your  crutch’ — and  his  eyes 
twinkled  at  me,  and  his  face  wore  a sarcastic 
grin.  In  the*  agitation  of  the  moment  I had 
quite  forgotten  that  I was  lame,  and  was  walk- 
ing away  at  a pace  as  good  os  a grenadier’s. 

“‘What  a vilain  night!’  says  he,  looking 
out.  In  fact,  there  was  a tempest  abroad,  and 
a grpat  roaring,  and  wind.  ‘Bring  a lantern, 
La  Tulipe,  and  lock  my  lord  comfortably  into 
his  quarters!’  He  stood  a moment  looking  at 
me  from  his  own  door,  and  I saw  a glimpse  of 
the  poor  Biche  behind  him. 

“The  night  was  so  rainy  that  the  sentries 
preferred  their  boxes  and  did  not  disturb  me 
in  my  work.  The  log-house  was  built  with  up- 
right posts,  deeply  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  hor- 
izontal logs  laid  upon  it.  I had  to  dig  under 
these,  and  work  a hole  sufficient  to  admit  ray 
body  to  pass.  I began  in  the  dark,  soon  after 
tattoo.  It  was  some  while  after  midnight  be- 
fore my  work  was  done,  when  I lifted  my  hand 
up  under  the  log  and  felt  the  rain  from  without 
falling  upon  it.  I had  to  work  very  cautiously 
for  two  hours  after  that,  and  then  crept  through 
to  the  parapet  and  silently  flung  my  rope  over 
the  gun ; not  without  a little  tremor  of  heart, 
lest  the  sentry  should  sec  me  and  send  a charge 
of  lead  into  my  body. 

“ The  wall  was  but  twelve  feet,  and  my  fall 
into  the  ditch  easy  enough.  I waited  a while 
there,  looking  steadily  under  the  gun,  and  try- 
ing to  see  the  river  and  the  island.  I heard 
the  sentry  pacing  up  above  and  humming  a 


tune.  The  darkness  became  more  clear  to  me 
ere  long,  and  the  moon  rose,  and  I saw  the  riv- 
er shining  before  me,  and  the  dark  rocks  and 
trees  of  the  island  rising  in  the  waters. 

“ I made  for  this  mark  as  swiftly  as  I could, 
and  for  the  clump  of  trees  to  which  I had  been 
directed.  Oh,  what  a relief  I had  when  I beard 
a low  voice  humming  there  * Over  the  hills  and 
far  away !’  ” 

When  Mr.  George  came  to  this  part  of  his 
narrative,  Miss  Theo,  who  was  seated  by  a 
harpsichord,  turned  round  and  dashed  off  the 
tune  on  the  instrument,  while  all  the  little  com- 
pany broke  out  into  the  merry  chorus. 

“Our  way,”  the  speaker  went  on,  “lay  through 
a level  tract  of  forest  with  which  my  guide  was 
familiar,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Mononga- 
hela.  By  daylight  we  came  to  a clearer  coun- 
try, and  my  trapper  asked  me — Silverheels  was 
the  name  by  which  he  went — had  I ever  seen 
the  spot  before  ? It  was  the  fatal  field  where 
Braddock  had  fallen,  and  whence  I had  been 
wonderfully  rescued  in  the  summer  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Now,  the  leaves  were  beginning 
to  be  tinted  with  the  magnificent  hues  of  our 
autumn.” 

“Ah,  brother!”  cries  Harry,  seizing  his 
brother’s  hand,  “I  was  gambling  and  making 
a fool  of  myself  at  the  Wells  and  in  London 
when  my  George  was  flying  for  his  life  in  the 
wilderness ! Oh,  what  a miserable  spendthrift 
I have  been !” 

“But  I think  thou  art  not  unworthy  to  be 
called  thy  mother’s  son,”  said  Mrs.  Lambert, 
very  softly,  and  with  moistened  eyes.  Indeed, 
if  Harry  had  erred,  to  mark  his  repentance,  his 
love,  his  unselfish  joy  and  generosity,  was  to 
feel  that  there  was  hope  for  the  humbled  and 
kind  young  sinner. 

“We  presently  crossed  the  river,”  George 
resumed,  “taking  our  course  along  the  base 
of  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghanies;  and 
through  a grand  forest  region  of  oaks  and  ma- 
ple, and  enormous  poplars  that  grow  a hundred 
feet  high  without  a branch.  It  was  the  Indians 
whom  we  had  to  avoid,  besides  the  outlying 
parties  of  French.  Always  of  doubtful  loyalty, 
the  savages  have  been  specially  against  us  since 
our  ill-treatment  of  them  and  the  French  tri- 
umph over  us  two  years  ago. 

“I  was  but  weak  still,  and  our  journey 
through  the  wilderness  lasted  a fortnight  or 
more.  As  we  advanced  the  woods  became 
redder  and  redder.  The  frost  nipped  sharply 
of  nights.  We  lighted  fires  at  our  feet,  and 
slept  in  our  blankets  as  best  we  might.  At  this 
time  of  year  the  hunters  who  live  in  the  mount- 
ains get  their  sugar  from  the  maples.  We  came 
upon  more  than  one  such  family  camping  near 
their  trees  by  the  mountain  streams,  and  they 
welcomed  us  at  their  fires  and  gave  us  of  their 
venison.  So  we  passed  over  the  two  ranges  of 
the  Laurel  Hills  and  the  Alleghanies.  The 
last  day’s  march  of  my  trusty  guide  and  myself 
took  us  down  that  wild,  magnificent  pass  of 
Will’s  Creek,  a valley  lying  between  cliffs  near 
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a thousand  feet  high — bald,  white,  and  broken  whence  we  had  marched  in  the  year  before,  and 
into  towers  like  huge  fortifications,  with  eagles  where  there  was  now  a considerable  garrison  of 
wheeling  round  the  summits  of  the  rocks  and  our  people.  Oh ! you  may  think  it  was  a wel- 
watching  their  nests  among  the  crags.  come  day  when  I saw  English  colors  again  on 

“And  hence  we  descended  to  Cumberland,  the  banks  of  our  native  Potomac !” 


Jfimrtfrltj  TUcortt  of  Current  Cnents. 

UNITED  STATES.  of  a former  illegal  expedition,  who  has  been  al- 

FT1HE  November  elections  have  generally  resulted  ready  twice  expelled  from  Nicaragua,  has  invited, 
X.  unfavorably  to  the  Administration.  In  New  through  the  public  newspapers,  American  citizens 
York , where  an  unsuccessful  attempt  had  been  made  to  emigrate  to  that  republic,  and  has  designated 
to  unite  the  entire  Opposition  vote  upon  a common  Mobile  as  the  place  of  rendezvous  and  departure, 
State  ticket,  the  following  nominations  were  made  and  San  Juan  del  Norte  as  the  port  to  which  they 
for  Governor:  E.  D.  Morgan,  Republican;  A.  J.  are  bound.  This  person,  who  has  renounced  his 
Parker,  Democrat ; L.  D.  Burrows,  American  ; allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  claims  to  be 
Genrit  Smith,  Abolition  and  Temperance.  The  President  of  Nicaragua,  has  given  notice  to  the 
vote  was  ns  follows : Republican,  247,000 ; Demo-  collector  of  the  port  of  Mobile  that  two  or  three 
cratic,  230,000 ; American,  60,000  ; Abolition,  hundred  of  these  emigrants  will  be  prepared  to 
5000 : Mr.  Morgan’s  plurality  being  about  17,000.  embark  from  that  port  about  the  middle  of  No- 
The  whole  Opposition  vote  was  concentrated  upon  vember.  For  these  and  other  good  reasons,  and 
Congressional  candidates,  electing  27  out  of  33  for  the  purpose  of  saving  American  citizens  who 
members.  The  entire  Opposition  majority  for  may  have  been  honestly  deluded  into  the  belief 
members  of  Congress  is  about  70,000.  In  the  State  that  they  are  about  to  proceed  to  Nicaragua  as 
Legislature  the  Opposition  have  a decided  majori-  peaceful  emigrants,  if  any  such  there  be,  I,  James 
ty  in  both  Houses. — In  New  Jersey  the  Opposition  Buchanan,  President  of  the  United  States,  have 
candidates  for  Congress  succeeded  in  every  dis-  thought  fit  to  issue  this  my  proclamation,  enjoin- 
trict. — In  Massachusetts  N.  P.  Banks,  Republican,  ing  upon  all  officers  of  the  Government,  civil  and 
was  elected  Governor  by  a majority  of  about  29,000 ; military,  in  their  respective  spheres,  to  be  vigilant, # 
all  the  members  of  Congress  being  of  the  same  active,  and  faithful  in  suppressing  these  illegal  en- 
party. — In  Ohio  the  Republican  State  ticket  sue-  terprises.” 

ceeded  by  a majority  of  about  21,000 ; for  Congress  From  Utah  the  latest  accounts  represent  every 
15  Republicans  and  6 Democrats  were  chosen. — thing  as  quiet.  Trains  of  goods-  were  continually 
In  Michigan  Moses  Wisner,  Republican,  was  elect-  arriving  from  California  and  the  East.  The  troops 
ed  Governor,  by  about  7000  majority ; the  Demo-  under  command  of  General  Johnston  were  consol- 
crats  gaining  one  member  of  Congress. — In  Illinois,  idated  in  one  encampment.  His  command,  in- 
where  Mr.  Douglas  took  ground  against  the  Kan-  eluding  employes,  numbered  7000  or  8000 ; there 

sas  policy  of  the  Administration  on  the  one  hand,  were  also  4000  at  Fort  Bridger. The  Indians  on 

and  the  Republican  party  on  the  other,  the  main  the  frontiers  are  troublesome.  In  an  action,  near 
interest  of  the  canvass  was  concentrated  upon  the  Wachita  Village,  between  a detachment  of  the  2d 
candidates  for  the  State  Legislature,  as  this  in-  Cavalry  and  a party  of  Comanches,  five  of  the  for- 
volved  the  question  of  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Doug-  mer  and  forty  of  the  latter  were  killed.  The  Nava- 
las  to  the  United  States  Senate.  The  result  is  jos  in  New  Mexico  are  hostile,  and  tvro  engage- 
still  uncertain ; the  probability  being  that  a ma-  ments  have  been  fought  with  them.  The  agent 
jority  of  Democrats  favorable  to  Sir.  Douglas  has  formally  suspended  all  relations  with  them, 
have  been  chosen. — In  Delaware  the  Democrats  He  says  that  their  wealth  consists  of  250,000  sheep 
succeeded  by  a small  majority. — Elections  for  and  60,000  horses,  the  loss  of  which  would  drive 
members  of  the  next  Congress  have  now  beeu  held  them  to  desperation,  and  give  rise  to  a long  war, 
in  eighteen  States,  having  152  members.  It  is  like  that  in  Florida.  It  has  been  found  necessary 
impossible  to  classify  the  members  with  perfect  to  raise  a body  of  troops  in  Texas  to  protect  the 
accuracy,  some  being  elected  ns  “Republicans,”  frontiers  from  the  incursions  of  the  Bavages.  In 
some  as  “Americans,”  some  as  “ Democrats,”  and  Oregon  the  Indians  are  suing  for  peace,  which 
others  as  “ Anti-Lecompton  Democrats.”  Class-  Colonel  Wright,  who  commands  our  troops,  has 
ing  Republicans,  Northern  Americans,  and  Anti-  refused  to  grant,  unless  they  will  surrender  un- 
Lecompton  Democrats  as  “ Opposition,”  and  Dem-  conditionally,  and  bring  in  all  their  women  and 
ocrats  and  Southern  Americans  as  “Administra-  property.  The  soldiers  are  destroying  the  grain- 
tion,”  the  result  in  these  States,  as  compared  with  fields  and  provisions  of  the  savages,  who  are  re- 

the  present  Congress,  is  approximately  as  follows : duced  to  great  distress. The  inhabitants  of  Da- 

A dm.  Ofp.  cotah  have  completed  a temporary  government,  to 

Present  Congress 66  86  continue  till  Congress  shall  organize  a regular 

Next  Congress 39  113  Territorial  Government. The  Frazer  River  gold 

Elections  are  yet  to  be  held  in  fourteen  States,  excitement  has  entirely  subsided,  and  the  miners 
having  84  Representatives.  Of  the  members  from  are  rapidly  returning  to  California.  The  river 
these  States  in  the  present  Congress  64  are  Admin-  had  fallen  so  as  to  permit  mining,  and  considerable 
istration  and  20  Opposition.  gold  had  been  taken  out;  but  as  early  as  the  1st 

A project  for  another  filibustering  expedition  to  of  October  the  weather  had  become  too  cold  to  per- 

Nicaragua  has  been  set  on  foot  by  Walker  and  mit  of  work. The  reports  of  the  discovery  of 

others,  and  the  President  has  issued  a proclama-  gold  near  Pike’s  Peak  in  Kansas  are  confirmed, 
tion  in  which  he  states  that  “ One  of  the  leaders  The  Kansas  Weekly  Press  of  October  23,  states  that 
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n miner  had  just  reached  Elwood  with  $6000  or 
$7000  in  gold  dustT  which  had  been  gathered  by 
three  men  in  two  months.  The  latest  intelligence 
describes  the  country  as  very  inviting  to  emigrants, 
large  numbers  of  whom  are  preparing  to  make  the 
journey  in  the  spring. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

General  Yidaurri,  who  was  marching  toward 
the  capital  with  every  prospect  of  success,  was 
surprised  near  San  Luis  by  the  Government  troops 
under  Miramon,  and  totally  defeated,  w'ith  a loss 
of  400  killed  and  1500  prisoners,  lie  then  issued 
a proclamation  calling  upon  several  merchants 
along  the  northern  frontier  to  pay  $150,000,  with- 
out asking  any  questions,  or  leave  the  country. 
Many  foreign  merchants  began  preparations  to 
leave,  when  Yidaurri  revoked  the  proclamation, 
resigned  the  command  of  his  remaining  army  to 
Colonel  Zaragoza,  and  departed  for  parts  unknown. 
The  new  commander  wras  at  the  latest  dates  en- 
deavoring to  reorganize  his  forces,  with  consider- 
able success.  The  defeat  of  the  “Liberals”  is 
parti}’  balanced  by  a victory  obtained  near  Gua- 
dalajara, by  General  Degollado,  over  the  Govern- 
ment forces  under  Casanova.  The  condition  of 
the  country  is  deplorable;  both  parties  seem  to 
plunder  and  murder  indiscriminately;  and  gangs 
of  robbers  infest  every  section.  A letter  from  the 
capital  says : “ Day  after  day  we  hear  of  nothing 
but  robbery  after  robber}’,  sack  after  sack.  The 
ordinary  circumstances  of  the  robbery  of  a dili- 
gence, the  plundering  of  a small  town,  and  such 
like  small  affairs,  excite  little  attention.  It  is 
estimated  that  six  or  eight  thousand  persons  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  capital.  The  number  already 
driven  from  house  and  home  is  estimated  at  more 
than  a quarter  of  a million;  and  still  the  work 
goes  on.” — The  Tehuantepec  route  is  announced  to 
be  open,  the  first  company  of  passengers  commenc- 
ing the  passage  on  the  30th  of  October,  with  the 
prospect  of  proceeding  without  delay  or  trouble  to 

the  Pacific  side. - Bolivia  is  in  an  unsettled  state. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent, Senor  Linares.  Two  persons  who  stood  by 
his  side  were  shot  down ; the  barracks  were  attack- 
ed at  the  same  time,  but  without  success;  the 
leader  of  the  insurgents  was  shot  dead,  and  his  fol- 
lowers fled. In  Peru  new  disturbances  have 

broken  out — insurrectionary  movements  at  home, 
and  hostilities  with  Bolivia  on  the  frontiers. 

EUROPE. 

There  is  little  European  intelligence  which  de- 
mands record.  The  British  Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued on  the  19th  of  October. On  the  20th 

some  intelligible  signals  were  received  at  Valentia 
from  Trinity  Bay,  through  the  Telegraphic  cable. 
The  words  were, 41  Daniells  now  in  circuit.”  Au- 
thority was  at  once  given  to  use  the  Daniells  bat- 
tery at  Yalentia.  Mr.  Saward,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Company,  says  that  this  result,  though  encour- 
aging, must  not  be  looked  upon  as  permanent ; for 
it  is  clear  that  there  is  a serious  fault  in  the  cable, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  any  efforts  except  such  as 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  cable  can  overcome  the 

obstacles  in  the  way  of  perfect  working. The 

Company  owning  the  Leviathan  steamship  has  been 
dissolved,  and  a new  one  is  projected  to  purchase 
the  vessel  at  less  than  half  its  original  cost.  The 

capital  of  the  new  company  is  filed  at  £330,000. 

Mr.  Staunton,  the  champion  chess-player  of  En- 
gland, has  declined  to  fulfill  his  promise  to  play  a 
match  with  Mr,  Morphy,  on  the  ground  that  his 


literary  engagements  will  not  leave  him  time  for 
the  amount  of  practice  necessary  in  order  to  regain 
his  old  strength.  Mr.  Morphy  has  been  invited  to 
play  before  the  Emperor. A serious  misunder- 

standing has  occurred  between  France  and  Portu- 
gal. A French  vessel,  the  Charles  et  Georges,  was 
seized  by  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  of  Africa  as 
a slaver.  The  French  Government  demanded  that 
it  should  be  given  up,  and  an  indemnity  paid  for 
its  seizure ; after  some  delay  the  Portuguese  ac- 
ceded to  the  demand,  avowedly  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  no  means  of  resisting  the  force  threatened 
to  be  employed  by  the  French. The  Correspond- 

ent, a Parisian  journal,  has  been  seized,  and  the 
editor  and  publisher  prosecuted,  on  account  of  an 
article  by  Count  Montalembert,  which  is  said  to 
attack  the  right  of  universal  suffrage  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Emperor. 

THE  EAST. 

The  insurgents  in  Oude  continue  to  give  consid- 
erable  trouble,  although  their  numbers  are  greatly 
diminished.  The  famous  Nena  Sahib  has  disap- 
peared altogether ; but  another  chief,  Tantia  To- 
pee, keeps  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  Gwalior  mu- 
tineers, moving  with  great  celerity  from  place  to 
place,  and  making  his  assaults  when  wholly  unex- 
pected. In  an  attack  upon  the  tow'n  of  Jahlra  Pa- 
tun,  just  after  having  been  defeated  by  General 
Roberts,  he  got  possession  of  a large  amount  of 
treasure  and  forty  guns.  Of  these,  twenty-five 
were  shortly  after  retaken  in  an  action,  in  which 
he  was  again  beaten.  Orders  were  given  that  the 
native  troops  at  Mooltan,  thirteen  hundred  in  num- 
ber, should  be  disbanded  and  sent  home  in  small 
detachments.  These  men,  supposing  that  they 
were  to  be  divided  in  order  that  they  might  be 
easily  cut  to  pieces,  rushed  upon  the  artillery  bar- 
racks, occupied  by  six  hundred  European  troops, 
with  the  purpose  of  seizing  the  guns.  They  were 
armed  only  with  clubs  and  stones.  The  troops 
fired  into  the  frantic  mob,  killing  three  hundred 
and  fifty  at  the  first  discharge.  The  remainder 
fled,  but  were  hotly  pursued;  and  of  the  thirteen 
hundred  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  escaped  alive. 
A successful  attack  w as  made  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember upon  a body  of  three  thousand  insurgents 
posted  on  an  island ; two  boats  loaded  with  fu- 
gitives attempting  to  escape  were  sunk  by  the  ar- 
tillery ; one  thousand  in  all  w'ere  slain.  Several 
minor  engagements  have  taken  place,  the  British 

proving  victorious  in  every  instance. The 

French  and  English  at  Canton  are  still  harassed 
by  the  Chinese,  who  are  exhorted  by  proclama- 
tions to  cut  off  the  barbarians,  man  by  man,  not- 
withstanding the  treaty  made  by  the  Emperor.  A 
large  number  of  piratical  junks  had  been  sunk  or 
captured  by  the  English.  The  rebel  cause  is  ap- 
parently declining.  They  seem  to  have  suspend- 
ed operations  as  soon  as  they  encountered  men  who 

w’ere  willing  to  fight. Lord  Elgin  has  concluded  a 

favorable  commercial  treaty  with  Japan,  by  which 
five  ports  are  to  be  opened  to  the  English,  who  are 
to  have  a resident  minister  at  Jeddo.  Cotton  and 
woolen  goods  are  to  pay  a duty  of  only  five  per 
cent. ; other  articles  generally  to  pay  twenty  per 
cent. — Mr.  Harris,  the  American  consular  agent, 
has  also  negotiated  a new  treaty,  which  was  sign- 
ed at  a place  near  Jeddo  on  the  28th  of  July,  con- 
ferring important  privileges.  Among  these  is  the 
abolition  of  the  government  monopoly  of  trade 
and  the  right  of  diplomatic  residence  at  the  cap- 
ital. 
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The  Courtship  of  Milts  Stand  ish,  and  Other  Poems , 
by  Hexry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.  (Pub- 
lished by  Ticknor  and  F ields.)  In  the  main  poem 
of  this  volume  Mr.  Longfellow  has  again  made 
use  of  the  hexameter  verse,  which  he  handled  with 
euch  graceful  facility  in  the  charming  idyl  of  Evan- 
geline. Whatever  may  be  decided  as  to  the  ad- 
aptation of  this  measure  to  English  poetry,  it  can 
scarcely  be  denied  that  he  has  moulded  it  into  an 
appropriate  medium  for  his  quaint,  primeval  nar- 
rative, and  that  the  fortunes  of  Miles  Standish,  re- 
nowned in  love  as  well  as  in  war,  form  a singularly 
attractive  picture  in  this  rustic  frame-work.  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  plastic  power  is  shown  not  only  in  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  produces  harmonious  ef- 
fects from  his  naturally  prosaic  hexameter,  but  in 
the  skill  with  which  he  shapes  the  intractable  ma- 
terials of  his  theme  into  images  of  sweet  and  win- 
ning loveliness.  The  old  Puritan  soldier  certainly 
presented  an  unpromising  subject  for  poetical  de- 
scription. Nor  could  the  worthy  John  Alden,  or 
the  good,  frank-hearted  Priscilla,  have  ever  dream- 
ed that  their  brows  should  be  encircled  with  the 
halo  of  romance.  Plymouth  Rock,  too,  is  more 
heroic  than  poetic;  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  many  a wild  flower  of  rare  fragrance  and 
beauty  finds  shelter  in  Plymouth  woods.  The  au- 
thor has  turned  to  admirable  account  all  the  imag- 
inative elements  of  his  theme,  while  he  has  clothed 
it  with  new  charms  from  the  fertile  associations  of 
his  own  mind.  The  passages  in  the  poem  which 
dwell  the  longest  in  the  memory  and  produce  the 
most  agreeable  effect  are  those  descriptive  of  the 
local  scenery,  which,  by  their  freshness  and  natural 
coloring,  are  entitled  to  a place  among  the  most 
pleasing  specimens  of  Mr.  Longfellow’s  composi- 
tion.— The  smaller  poems  contained  in  this  volume 
comprise  the  favorite  fugitive  pieces  with  which 
readers  have  been  familiar  as  they  passed  the 
rounds  of  the  periodical  press.  No  oue  can  ever 
weary  of  the  stately  ring  of  the  “ Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,”  or  the  solemn  pathos  of  the  “Two 
Angels.” 

Vernon  Grove ; or,  Hearts  as  they  Are . (Publish- 
ed by  Rudd  and  Carleton).  The  plot  of  this  novel 
— which  we  understand  is  by  a new  writer,  though 
it  by  no  means  needs  the  indulgence  due  to  a first 
attempt — is  founded  on  the  influence  exercised  by 
a thoughtful,  right-hearted,  and  S}’mpathetic  fem- 
inine character  on  a disposition  naturally  impetu- 
ous and  jealous,  prone  to  self-absorption,  and  soured 
by  a succession  of  almost  ruinous  disappointments. 
The  hero  is  a man  of  great  energy  of  intellect  and 
will,  in  possession  of  ample  wealth,  of  a nature  de- 
manding devoted  affection  and  sympathy,  but  with 
the  misfortune  of  having  lost  his  eye-sight  in  early 
manhood,  and  finding  none  in  his  immediate  fam- 
ily circle  from  whom  his  life-long  sorrow  could  re- 
ceive solace.  The  growth  of  a tender  attachment 
between  him  and  an  admirable  young  maiden 
whom  a rare  good  fortune  has  brought  to  his  side 
forms  the  pivot  of  the  story.  In  the  unfolding  of 
incident  and  the  delineation  of  character,  the  writer 
exhibits  both  originality  and  insight ; and  without 
any  violation  of  the  natural  and  probable  sequence 
of  events,  imparts  perpetual  vivacity  and  interest 
to  the  narrative.  The  stor}’  affords  a promising 
augury  for  the  future  career  of  the  writer. 

The  History  of  Prostitution , by  William  W. 
Sanger,  M.D.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.) The  resident  physician  of  Blackwell’s  Island 


has  here  collected  a mass  of  information  on  one  of 
the  most  prominent  social  evils  of  the  civilized 
world,  in  the  form  of  a Report  to  the  Governors  of 
' the  Alms-house  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  has 
! treated  the  subject  in  its  historical  relations,  as 
well  as  in  its  bearings  on  public  morals  and  hy- 
giene, and  has  brought  forward  a variety  of  sug- 
gestions that  challenge  the  attention  of  the  polit- 
ical economist  no  less  than  of  the  philanthropist. 

The  Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal  commences  its 
third  volume  with  the  Number  for  December.  It 
fully  maintains  its  high  character  as  a record  of 
art  and  literature.  In  typography  and  illustration 
it  is  admirable,  and  in  its  literary  character  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  journal  published  in 
this  country.  The  Art  Journal  is  furnished  gratis 
to  subscribers  to  the  “ Cosmopolitan  Art  Associa- 
tion.” (Published  at  548  Broadway,  New  York.) 

Wells's  Natural  Philosophy . Our  notice  of  this 
book  in  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine  has  elic- 
ited from  the  author  a second  reply,  which,  al- 
though prolix  and  containing  much  irrelevant 
matter,  we  nevertheless  insert  without  abridg- 
ment. The  following  is  the  author’s  reply : 

“ To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Magazine : 

“Your  second  criticism  upon  ‘Wells’s  Philosophy,* 
occupying  nearly  four  columns  of  your  November  Num- 
ber, by  its  renewed  charges  of  error  and  Incompetency, 
requires,  as  Indeed  it  in  terms  challenges,  a reply.  As 
we  can  not  expect  sufficient  space  in  your  columns  for  a 
full  discussion  of  all  the  points  cited  by  the  critic,  we 
shall  take  up  the  most  important,  and  treat  them  as 
briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  allow. 

“And  first,  as  to  the  corrections  alluded  to  in  our  last. 
They  t cere  made  in  the  plates  of  the  book,  as  then  stated, 
before  the  appearance  of  your  criticism.  Probably  an 
earlier  edition  of  the  book  was  seut  you  by  mistake. 

“1.  Hurricanes. — The  critic  charges  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  ‘Philosophy,’  p.  230,  that,  ‘the  mass  of  air 
in  a hurricane  is  driven  outward  from  tho  centre  toward 
the  margin,*  is  erroneous.  As  the  critic  here  contravenes 
an  almost  universally  accredited  principle,  it  would  have 
been  more  appropriate  for  Atm  to  support  his  position, 
than  to  call  on  us  to  defend  ours.  He  might  as  well 
‘challenge  us  to  make  good*  a hundred  other  acknowl- 
edged principles  in  physics.  In  support  of  onr  position 
we  refer  him  to  the  writings  of  Reid  and  Redficld.  pas- 
sim. 8o  also  Brocklesby,  in  his  * Meteorology,’  p.  53-59, 
ed.  of  1S5S,  after  stating  that  hurricanes  are  rotary 
storms,  says:  ‘ If  the  hurricane  is  a vast  whirlwind,  the 
atmosphere  constituting  the  body  of  the  storm  will  be 
driven  outward  from  the  centre  toward  the  margin,  just 
as  water  in  a pail  which  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  Hies 
from  the  centre,  and  swells  up  at  the  sides.’  Brocklesby 
continues  to  discuss  thi3  principle,  and  concludes  with 
the  assertion  that  lamid  all  the  phenomena  of  storms, 
no  fact  is  better  established  than  this,  that  an  extraordi- 
nary depression  of  the  barometer , in  tropical  climates , is 
a sure  forerunner  of  a hurricane.' 

“2.  Capillary  Phenomena.—*  Wells’s  Philosophy’ 
asserts  that,  in  capillary  phenomena,  glass  repels  mer- 
cury, and  attracts  water.  The  critic,  without  noticing 
that  we  were  discussing  capillary  phenomena,  says  that 
‘the  attraction  of  glass  for  mercury  is  far  stronger  than 
its  attraction  for  water;1  and,  in  support  of  his  position, 
cites  the  experiment  of  lifting  a horizontal  plate  of  glass 
from  the  surfaces  of  mercury  and  water  respectively. 
We  admit  that  more  force  is  required  to  lift  the  glass 
from  the  mercury  than  from  the  water;  but  this  experi- 
ment is  not  to  the  point,  as  other  principles  are  involved 
in  it  It  is  a universally  admitted  fact  that  when  a plate 
of  glass,  or  a glass  tube,  is  plunged  vertically  in  mercury 
and  in  water,  respectively,  the  surface  of  the  mercury 
next  the  glass  is  dej/ressed,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  elevated.  The  critic  can  not  deny  that  this  is  the  rc- 
' suit.  Now,  as  to  the  principle  involved  in  it.  The 
I ‘ Encyclopedia  Britannica,'  last  edition,  says:  ‘III  a cap- 
illary tube  the  greatest  depression  will  take  place  when 
| a solid  has  no  attraction  for  tho  particles  of  the  fluid.’ 
i Any  amount  of  testimony  might  be  quoted  in  support  of 
our  position. 

! “ 3.  Colors. — Upon  the  question,  ‘ What  color  will  be 

produced  by  mixing  powders  of  the  seven  colors?’  the 
critic’s  attack  is,  after  all,  upon  the  antbor’s  expression 
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relative  to  a small  variation  in  the  shade  of  color.  The 
* Philosophy'  says  it  is  not  white  or  grayish  white. 
Against  this  the  critic  cites  half  a column  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  >tut,ing  that  the  color  thus  produced  is  a dusky , 
obscure,  dark  white,  6uch  as  might  arise  from  a mixture 
of  white  and  black.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  further  states  that 
it  was  only  under  peculiarly  arranged  circumstances  as 
to  full  sunlight  through  an  open  window,  and  at  a dis- 
tance of  12  to  18  feet,  that  the  mixture  appeared  white. 
Furthermore,  Robert  Hunt,  ‘Physics,1  page  403,  says: 

‘ It  is  very  common  in  books  of  science  to  find  it  stated 
that  by  mixing  powders  of  the  colors  of  the  rays  of  light, 
a gray,  approaching  to  white,  is  produced ; this  is  an  er- 
ror which  has  been  again  and  again  repeated,  evidently 
without  examination.  A neutral  lavender  may  be  form- 
ed ; but  the  usual  result  is  a deep  brown — with  some  col- 
ors an  absolute  black— but  never  any  advance  toward 
whiteness.'  The  author  has  only  to  add  that  actual  ex- 
periment, as  ordinarily  performed,  shows  the  result  to 
be,  not  white,  but  a dark  gray,  or  dirty  brown:  and  yet 
tiiis  is  what  the  critic  terms  ‘ a dignified  rebuke  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton'  (whose  name,  however,  is  not  alluded  to 
in  the  book  in  that  connection),  and  a ‘glaring  and  fun- 
damental error.' 

“4.  Complementary  Colors.— The  critic  says  the 
following  is  ‘absurd  in  theory,  as  well  as  false  in  fact,' 
via. : * Each  color  of  tho  solar  ray  has  its  complementary 
color ; for  if  it  be  not  white  it  is  deficient  in  certain  rays 
that  would  aid  iu  producing  white;  and  these  absent 
rays  compose  its  complementary  color.  The  law  of  com- 
plementary colors  is  this:  The.  complementary  color  is  al- 
ways half  the  spectrum.  Thus  if  we  take  half  the  length 
of  the  spectrum  by  a pair  of  compasses,  and  fix  one  leg 
on  any  color,  the  other  leg  will  fall  upon  its  complement- 
ary color,  or  upon  the  one  which,  added  to  the  first,  will 
produce  white  light.' 

“Now  compare  this  ‘absurd'  and  ‘false'  passage  with 
the  language  of  Sir  David  Brewster  (see  Brewster’s  ‘Op- 
tics,' last  English  edition,  p.  431),  which  is  as  follows: 
‘In  order  to  find  tho  accidental  color  of  any  color  in  the 
spectrum,  take  half  the  length  of  the  spectrum  in  a pair 
of  compasses,  and  setting  one  foot  in  the  color  whose  ac- 
cidental color  is  required,  the  other  will  fall  upon  the 
accidental  color.  If  the  primitive  color  is  reduced  to 
the  same  degree  of  intensity  as  the  accidental  color,  we 
shall  find  that  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other,  or 
what  the  other  wants  to  make  it  white  light;  that  is,  the 
primitive  and  the  accidental  colors,  when  mixed  together, 
make  white-  light.'  May  we  not,  therefore,  adopt  the 
language  of  the  critic,  and  retort  that  he  ‘administers  a 
dignified  rebuke'  to  Sir  David  Brewster  ? 

“Now  it  does  not  meet  this  point  to  say  that  ‘Sir 
Isaac  Newton  says  that  no  /too  colors  of  the  spectrum 
combined  will  form  white  light;'  for  we  have  never  said 
that  they  would.  But  we  said  that  two  complementary 
colors  combined  produce  white.  Of  course  one  of  two 
complementary  colors  in  the  spectrum  is  always  formed 
by  the  combination  of  two  others,  as  orange,  which  is  the 
complementary  color  of  blue,  is  formed  by  the  overlap- 
ping of  red  and  yellow.  To  put  the  point  more  specific- 
ally: Will  the  critic  deny  that  the  red  of  the  spectrum, 
added  to  its  complementary  color,  bluish-green,  will 
make  white  light?  or  that  blue,  added  to  orange-red, 
will  produce  white  ? 

“5.  Concave  Mirrors. — It  is  stated  in  tho  ‘Philos- 
ophy’ that  ‘ the  general  effect  of  concave  mirrors  is  to 
produce  an  image  larger  than  the  object.'  Tho  critic 
twice  insinuates  that  this  is  erroneous,  yet  does  not  deny 
it  specifically,  since  the  experience  of  every  ono  who  lias 
ever  used  a magnifying  toilet-glass  would  refute  him. 
It  docs  not  affect  the  truth  of  our  statement  to  show  that 
this  qflfect  is  not  produced  when  the  rays  proceed  from  a 
distant  body,  as  in  the  case  of  the  reflecting  telescope. 
Furthermore,  this  very  point  is  fully  discussed  and  ex- 
plained in  the  ‘Philosophy,’  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  general  statement  first  quoted,  and  it  is  also  il- 
lustrated by  an  engraving.  We  ask,  Is  such  criticism 
fair? 

“G.  Variation  op  the  Compass.— Wo  are  charged 
with  a grave  error  in  asserting  thut  ‘there  are  two  lines 
of  no  variation’  (*.  e.  of  the  needle).  ‘These  two  lines,' 
says  the  critic,  * unquestionably  form  one  continuous  line 
surrounding  the  globe.  It  U truo  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  either  pole  this  line  has  not  been  traced.'  So 
then,  according  to  his  own  admission,  the  connection  at 
either  pole  can  not  be  affirmed ; and  the  statement  of  tho 
book  is  therefore  fully  justified  by  the  fact.  It  is  also 
justified  by  the  language  of  almost  every  reputable 
writer  on  the  subject — the  two  lines  being  invariably 
designated  as  the  eastern  and  western,  or  the  American 
and  Asiatic  lines  of  no  variation.  See  Draper,  Harris, 
Hunt,  Brando,  ‘Encyc.  Useful  Arta,'  and  ‘Encyclopedia 
Britanrica,  last  edition,’ 


“We  now  wish  to  call  special  attention  to  the  charge 
immediately  following  the  above,  viz. : ‘ He  (Mr.  W.) 
also  says  the  eastern  line  of  110  variation  begins  in  the 
White  Sea,  descending  south  until  it  reaches  the  latitude 
of  71°.  Now  according  to  our  map  no  part  of  the  White 
Sea  extends  so  far  north  as  69°.  Will  Mr.  Wells  explain 
to  us  how  far  south  one  must  travel  from  69°  N.  latitude 
before  he  reaches  71°  N.  latitude  T 

“ So  much  for  the  charge,  to  which  we  reply  that  there 
is  in  the  book  no  ground  whatever  for  the  gross  imputa- 
tion of  ignorance  of  geography  which  the  critic  makes. 
The  text  reads  as  follows:  ‘The  eastern  line  of  no  vari- 
ation begins  on  the  north  in  the  White  Sea,  makes  & 
great  soiuicircle,  descending  south,  until  it  reaches  the 
latitude  of  71°.  It  then  passes  along  the  Sea  of  Japan,’ 
etc.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  ‘descending  south' 
qualifies  the  expression  4 a great  semicircle'  (xchich  has 
been  singularly  omitted  by  the  critic ),  and  is  intended  to 
indicate  the  direction  of  the  curvature,  as  is  obvious  from 
the  succeeding  reference  to  the  continuation  of  the  line 
in  the  Sea  of  Japan.  In  other  words,  the  equivalent  of 
the  text  is,  that  the  line  of  no  variation  stretches  from 
the  White  Sea  to  the  parallel  of  71°,  and  that  the  course 
of  the  line  is  circular,  with  a curvature  descending  south. 
Moreover,  the  identical  words  which  we  used  occur  in 
Hunt's  ‘ Physics,'  p.  319,  last  London  edition ; also  see 
‘ Encyclopedia  Britannica,’  last  London  edition,  vol.  xiv., 
p.  49.  Will  the  critic  deny  that  there  is  such  a semicir- 
cular line,  beginning  in  the  White  Sea,  curving  down- 
ward, and  then  reading  up  to  latitude  71°  ? Why  the 
misquotation  on  the  part  of  the  critic? 

“The  criticism  upon  the  statement  on  page  42S  is 
founded  on  an  erroneous  quotation  of  part  of  a sentence 
dissevered  from  its  conclusion,  and  entirely  altering  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  as  any  reader  will  perceive  by  re- 
ferring to  the  entire  passage.  The  critic's  innuendo  is, 
that  the  author  ignored  the  fact  or  degree  of  the  varia- 
tion of  the  compass;  yet  the  identical  sentence  quoted 
from,  while  stating  the  general  correctness  of  the  needle 
for  ordinary  purposes  (instancing  wanderers  who  had  lost 
their  way),  closes  with  the  caution  that  ‘/or  more  accu- 
rate purposes  it  is  necessary  to  apply  a rule  of  correction.' 
Moreover,  the  context  for  several  pages  immediately  pre- 
ceding is  devoted  to  the  explanation,  nature,  degree, 
and  rule  of  variation. 

“7.  Spherical  Aberhation.— The  critic  says,  ‘Mr. 
W.’s  statement  respecting  spherical  aberration  shows 
that  he  has  no  clear  Ideas’  on  the  subject.  The  ‘ Philos- 
ophy’ states  that  the  spherical  aberration  of  a lens  is  ow- 
ing to  ‘ a difference  in  the  convergence  of  the  rays  coming 
from  the  centre  and  the  edges  of  the  lens.’  The  critic 
says,  ‘ his  is  entirely  erroneous.’  (This  is  not  the  state- 
mentVfiich  the  critic  pronounced  erroneous.— Ed.)  Now 
Brewster’s  ‘Optics,’  last  London  edition,  p.  &2,  defines 
spherical  aberration  to  bo  due  to  the  fact  that  ‘the  rays 
nearest  tho  axis  (centre)  of  the  lens  are  refracted  to  a 
focus  more  remote  than  those  which  are  incident  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  axis’  (that  is,  nearer  the  edges).  Is  Sir 
David  Brewster  also  ‘entirely  erroneous?’  And  as  to  the 
use  of  a concave  Gcrecn  as  a familiar  illustration  of  a 
mode  of  correcting  the  aberration,  we  aver  that  it  is  not 
only  perfectly  legitimate,  but  often  used  in  lectures; 
though  it  is  not,  nor  have  we  alleged  that  It  Is,  the  ordi- 
nary practical  way.  On  the  contrary,  the  text  expressly 
says,  in  the  same  connection,  that  spherical  aberrations 
are  practically  overcome  by  a combination  of  lenses  of 
different  refracting  powers. 

“If  the  critic  should  desire  to  continue  the  discussion, 
we  will  cheerfully  take  up  the  other  points  noticed  by 
him.  D.  A.  W. 

"OctoUrV,  1958.’* 

Upon  receipt  of  the  preceding  communication  we 
again  requested  the  publishers  to  furnish  us  a copy 
of  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Wells’s  book,  and  a copy 
was  immediately  sent  us.  We  have  compared  this 
copy  with  the  former  editions  of  the  same  work,  and 
find  that  the  passage  on  page  61,  which  we  have 
heretofore  criticised,  has  been  changed  so  as  to 
read  as  follows:  44  A pendulum  that  will  vibrate 
once  in  nine  seconds  must  Lave  a length  of  SI  feet 
greater  thin  one  vibrating  once  in  one  second.”  Now 
a pendulum  vibrating  once  in  one  second  is  less 
than  four  feet  in  length.  Hence  a pendulum  vi- 
brating once  in  nine  seconds  must  be  less  than  85 
feet  in  length.  This  result  is  too  small  by  nearly 
two  hundred  feet.  We  recommend  to  Mr.  W.  to 
“ peck  his  flint  and  try  it  again.” 
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Mr.  W.  has  replied  to  seven  of  our  criticisms, 
and  we  will  review  them  in  order. 

1.  Hurricanes. — In  our  September  number  we 
challenged  Mr.  W.  to  name  a single  example  of  a 
violent  storm  in  which  the  general  motion  of  the 
air  was  outward  from  the  centre  of  the  storm  ; we 
did  not  challenge  him  to  state  from  what  author  he 
borrowed  his  paragraph.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Professor  B.’s  statement  is  hypothetical,  beginning 
with  an  if.  Mr.  W.’s  statement  is  absolute,  and 
omits  the  14  if.”  The  question  at  issue  between  Mr. 
W.  and  ourselves  is  a simple  question  of  fact. 
Does  the  mass  of  air  which  constitutes  the  body  of 
a violent  storm  move  outward  from  the  centre  to- 
ward the  margin?  Now  numerous  observations 
have  been  collected  respecting  a large  number  of 
storms,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  each  sta- 
tion has  been  exhibited  by*  an  arrow  upon  a map, 
from  which  we  are  able  to  see  at  a glance  whether 
the  air  tends  outward  from  the  centre.  Mr.  Espy’s 
Report  on  Meteorology,  in  1843,  contains  more  than 
twenty  such  charts,  and  in  nearly  all  we  see  a prev- 
alent tendency  of  the  wind  inward , toward  the  cen- 
tre of  a violent  storm ; and  in  no  case  do  we  find 
any  general  tendency  outward.  The  same  tend- 
ency is  distinctly  seen  in  the  storms  investigated 
by  Redfield  and  Reid.  Although  both  of  them  con- 
tend that  the  air  moves  in  circles  around  the  centre 
of  a violent  storm,  and,  therefore,  that  there  is  no 
tendency  either  outward  or  inward,  yet  the  ob- 
servations which  they  have  themselves  collected 
show  a prevalent  tendency  inward  rather  that  out- 
ward; and  we  have  never  yet  seen  observations  of 
a single  violent  storm  which  indicated  any  general 
movement  outward  from  the  point  of  least  baro- 
metric pressure. 

2.  Capillary  Phenomena.— As  Mr.  W.  appears 
to  be  groping  sadly  in  the  dark  respecting  capillary 
attraction,  we  w ill  give  him  the  results  of  Laplace’s 
demonstrations  as  developed  in  the 44  Mecanique  Ce- 
leste,” vol.  iv.,  p.  693-4.  If  the  attraction  of  an 
open  glass  tube  for  a liquid  be  exactly  one  half  the 
attraction  of  the  particles  of  the  liquid  for  each  oth- 
er, the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube  will  be 
horizontal.  If  the  attraction  of  the  glass  for  the 
liquid  be  greater  than  half  the  attraction  of  the 
liquid  for  itself,  the  liquid  will  be  elevated  in  the 
tube,  and  its  surface  will  be  concave ; if  less  than 
half,  the  liquid  W'ill  be  depressed,  and  its  surface 
will  be  convex.  The  statement  which  Mr.  W. 
copies  from  the  44  Encyclopedia  Britannica”  is  in 
entire  accordance  with  Laplace.  If  glass  had  no 
attraction  for  mercury,  the  depression  would  un- 
questionably be  greater  than  what  wre  now  ob- 
serve ; but  neither  here  nor  in  Laplace  will  he  find 
any  countenance  for  his  doctrine  that  glass  repels 
mercury. 

3.  Colors. — In  our  September  number  we  stat- 
ed: “At  the  bottom  of  page  327  Mr.  W.  administers 
a dignified  rebuke  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.”  The  fol- 
lowing is  a simple  statement  of  the  facts.  Newton, 
in  his  “■  Opt iqs,”- says  that  by  mixing  powders  of 
the  seven  different  colors  he  has  often  produced  a 
grayish-white  mixture ; and  he  contends  that  this 
was  a true  white , requiring  only  sufficient  illumina- 
tion to  render  it  as  white  as  a sheet  of  the  whitest 
paper.  Mr.  W.  says  “this  is  not  the  fact.”  Wo 
therefore  feel  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  been  re- 
buked. If  the  passage  in  question  were  original 
with  Mr.  W.  we  should  admire  him  for  his  bold- 
ness ; but  it  seems,  from  his  own  account,  that  the 
passage  was  borrowed. 


4.  Complementary  Colors.— Mr.  W.  has  con- 
trived to  envelop  the  subject  of  complementary 
colors  in  a fog  which  we  will  endeavor  to  clear  up. 
One  color  is  said  to  be  complementary  to  another 
when  the  two,  if  combined  together,  would  form 
w'liite  light.  Now  if  we  wish  to  know  what  color 
is  complementary  to  a given  color  (suppose  the 
middle  ray  of  the  red  part  of  the  solar  spectrum), 
we  have  but  to  combine  together  all  the  other 
rays  of  the  spectrum ; and  this  may  be  done  by 
transmitting  them  through  an  achromatic  lens. 
We  shall  find  that  the  rays  in  question,  thus 
combined,  form  a peculiar  bluish-gi'cen.  The  com- 
plementary color  of  red  is  therefore  a peculiar 
bluish-green;  but  this  color  does  not  correspond 
to  that  of  any  single  portion  of  the  solar  spec- 
trum, although  its  predominant  tint  is  found  in  that 
part  of  the  spectrum  which  is  intermediate  between 
the  blue  and  green.  We  will  then  give  a categor- 
ical answer  to  Mr.  W.’s  pointed  question.  The 
red  of  the  spectrum,  added  to  that  part  of  the  spec- 
trum which  is  intermediate  between  the  blue  and 
green,  and  which  is  distant  from  the  first  color  by 
half  the  length  of  the  spectrum,  will  not  produce 
white  light , but  the  mixture  will  have  a ruddy  tint. 

There  is  no  discrepancy  between  our  views  and 
those  of  Brewster.  Brewster  wrote  bis  44  Optics” 
professedly  for  popular  readers ; and  in  the  chap- 
ter from  which  Mr.  W.’s  quotation  is  made,  he  was 
treating  of  accidental  colors,  which  are  always  ex- 
tremely faint,  and  he  gives  a rule  which  is  suf- 
ficiently exact  for  indicating  what  color  is  acci- 
dental to  any  given  color;  but  when  we  compare 
together  the  brilliant  tints  of  the  solar  spectrum  we 
need  a more  exact  definition  of  complementary  col- 
ors, and  Mr.  W.’s  error  arose  from  substituting  the 
word  44  complementary”  where  Brewster  wrote 
44  accidental.”  Mr.  W.’s  statement  that  li(he  com- 
plementary color  is  always  half  the  spectrum ” is  ar- 
rant nonsense. 

5.  Concave  Mirrors. — The  image  formed  in 
the  focus  of  a concave  mirror  may  be  less  or  greater 
than  the  object,  according  to  the  distance  of  the 
object  from  the  mirror.  In  most  cases  where  a con 
cave  mirror  is  employed  in  optical  instruments,  the 
image  is  less  than  the  object.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  general  effect  is  to  produce  an  image  larger 
than  the  object. 

6.  Variation  of  the  Compass. — We  do  not  ad- 
mit that  it  is  in  any  respect  doubtful  that  the  Amer- 
ican line  of  no  variation  is  continuous  with  the 
Asiatic  line.  In  the  North  Atlantic  ocean  the  vari- 
ation of  the  needle  is  westerly ; in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean  it  is  easterly.  Suppose,  then,  a traveler 
starts  from  the  North  Atlantic,  and  goes  by  the 
North  Pole  into  the  North  Pacific,  he  goes  from  a 
region  where  the  variation  is  westerly  into  a re- 
gion where  the  variation  is  easterly  ; and  this  can 
only  happen  by  passing  over  a line  where  the  va- 
riation is  zero.  The  American  and  Asiatic  lines  of 
no  variation,  therefore,  certainly  form  portions  of 
one  continuous  line  surrounding  the  globe.  We  do 
not  object  to  the  expressions  “American  and  Asi- 
atic lines  of  no  variation,”  but  we  do  object  to  the 
absurd  idea  that  these  lines  are  distinct  and  dis- 
continuous. 

Mr.  W.  contends  that  in  his  description  of  the 
eastern  line  of  no  variation,  the  words  “descending 
south”  are  to  he  read  parenthetically,  and  are  not 
to  be  connected  with  the  w'ords  “until  it  reaches 
the  latitude  of  71°, ” which  immediately  succeed. 
We  candidly  admit  that  this  interpretation  never 
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occurred  to  us  until  we  read  Mr.  W.’s  reply,  and 
we  must  regard  his  language  as  laboriously  ob- 
scure. The  entire  description  of  the  line  of  no  va- 
riation is  singularly  infelicitous,  and  is  none  the 
better  because  it  was  borrowed.  We  would  ask  for 
no  other  test  of  the  obscurity  of  this  description  than 
that  a dozen  pupils  should  each  be  furnished  with 
a map  of  the  world,  and  be  required  to  trace  the 
lines  of  no  variation  from  the  description  here 
given.  We  had  supposed  that  our  difficulty  in 
understanding  this  passage  arose  from  some  typo- 
graphical error,  and  that  the  error  probably  con- 
sisted in  the  number  71°.  According  to  the  mag- 
netic maps  of  Barlow  and  Berghaus  the  line  of  no 
variation  north  of  Japan  does  not  extend  as  high 
as  latitude  71°. 

7.  Spherical  Aberration. — The  error  in  Mr. 
W.’s  book  consists  in  his  statement  that  an  image 
may  be  rendered  perfect — that  is,  free  from  spheric- 
al aberration — by  making  the  screen  concave.  We 
assert  not  only  that  this  is  not  the  ordinary  prac- 
tical way  of  correcting  spherical  aberration,  but 
that,  even  with  a concave  screen,  the  image  can 
not  be  made  perfect ; and  we  consider  it  sufficient 
to  state  that  in  an  astronomical  telescope,  when 
the  object  is  a mere  point  (as  in  the  case  of  a fixed 
star),  the  image,  which  should  be  a mere  point,  is 
nevertheless  rendered  indistinct  by  spherical  aber- 
ration. 

It  thus  appears  that  Mr.  W.  has  failed  to  show 
the  inaccuracy  of  a single  one  of  the  criticisms  con- 
tained in  our  September  number.  In  that  notice 
we  remarked  that,  “during  a hasty  perusal,  we 
had  marked  over  a hundred  errors,  few  of  which 
could  be  charged  to  the  carelessness  of  the  print- 
er.” This  statement  was  not  a rhetorical  flourish, 
nor  was  it  made  at  random.  In  proof  of  this  vre 
will  briefly  indicate  a few  more  errors  in  the 44  Phi- 
losophy,” confining  ourselves  to  the  last  edition  fur- 
nished us  b}'  the  publishers. 

On  page  23  Mr.  W.  says  that  “steel,  India- 
rubber,  and  ivory,  are  specially  elastic;  while 
glass  and  lead  are  elastic  in  a limited  degree.” 
We  will  inform  Mr.  W.  that  glass  approaches  near- 
er to  perfect  elasticity  than  steel,  ivory,  or  India- 
rubber. 

On  page  58  he  informs  us  that 44  the  escapement- 
wheel  of  a clock  commonly  has  60  teeth”  We 
have  often  examined  escapement-wheels,  and  have 
never  found  more  than  30  teeth . 

On  page  59  he  says,  44  The  sum  of  the  momenta 
of  all  the  portions  of  a pendulum  rod  on  each  side 
of  the  centre  of  oscillation  will  be  equal and  on 
page  65  he  informs  us  in  what  sense  the  word  mo- 
mentum is  to  be  taken.  Now,  not  to  insist  upon 
the  impropriety  of  employing  a scientific  princi- 
ple which  is  only  explained  in  a subsequent  part 
of  the  book  (a  fault  which  we  have  repeatedly  no- 
ticed in  this  work),  we  remark  that  the  above 
statement  respecting  the  centre  of  oscillation  is  en- 
tirely ci'roneous.  The  momenta  on  opposite  Bides 
of  this  point  are  not  equal. 

On  page  120  he  confounds  the  springing  of  an 
arch  with  an  abutment ! On  page  123  be  states  the 
average  depth  of  the  ocean  at  3000  feet,  or  about 
half  a mile! 

On  page  198  he  says,  44  An  echo  in  a building 
near  Milan,  Italy,  is  said  to  repeat  a loud  sound 
audibly.”  This  statement  is  so  incredible  as  to  ex- 
cite our  unqualified  amazement ! 

On  page  226  he  says,  44  Air  is  not  heated  to  any 
extent  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.”  If  Mr.  W. 


will  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  British  Scientific  As- 
sociation for  1840,  p.  64,  he  will  find  proof  that 
more  than  one  fourth  of  the  sun's  rays  are  absorb- 
ed by  the  atmosphere  when  they  traverse  it  verti- 
cally, and  a much  greater  portion  when  they  trav- 
erse it  obliquely. 

On  page  228  he  says,  44  Iron  wire  increases  only 
in  bulk  when  heated  from  zero  of  the  ther- 
mometer up  to  212.”  This  statement  contains  at 
least  two  errors.  Instead  of  zero  it  should  read 
32° ; and  instead  of  bulk  it  should  read  length.  The 
increase  in  bulk  is  three  times  the  increase  in 
length. 

On  page  263  he  says, 44  In  summer  time,  when  no 
fire  is  made  in  the  chimney,  the  column  of  air  in  it 
is  generally  at  a higher  temperature  than  the  ex- 
ternal air.”  If  this  statement  is  true  may  we  not 
conclude  that  in  winter,  when  fire  is  made  in  the 
chimney,  the  column  of  air  in  it  should  be  at  a 
lower  temperature  than  the  external  air? 

On  page  279  he  informs  us  that  14  Arabia  and 
Persia  lie  west  of  the  great  desert  of  Africa !” 

On  page  282  he  say^s,  44  The  general  direction  of 
the  wind  is  from  tracts  of  ocean  toward  tracts  of 
land.”  The  direction  of  the  wind  is  sometimes 
from  ocean  to  land,  and  sometimes  the  reverse. 
There  is  no  propriety  in  calling  either  of  them  the 
general  direction. 

On  page  290  he  says,  “The  majority  of  shooting 
stars  appear  to  emanate  fVom  a point  in  the  con- 
stellation Leo.”  This  remark  is  only  true  of  a 
particular  season  of  the  year.  At  other  seasons 
of  the  year  the  majority  of  shooting  stars  emanate 
from  a very  different  part  of  the  heavens. 

On  page  317  he  represents  it  as  peculiar  to  the 
undulatory  theory  of  light  that 44  refraction  is  due 
to  an  alteration  in  the  velocity  with  which  a ray 
of  light  travels.”  Now  it  is  a fact,  conceded  bv 
those  who  reject  the  undulatory  theory  of  light  ar 
well  as  by  those  who  adopt  it,  that  light  experi- 
ences a change  of  velocity  in  passing  from  a rarei 
to  a denser  medium.  This  supposition,  then,  is  by 
no  means  peculiar  to  the  undulatory  theory. 

On  page  821  he  says,  “The  focal  distance  of  a 
double  convex  lens  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
sphere  of  which  the  lens  is  a portion.”  This  is 
only  true  of  a lens  made  of  a substance  whose  in 
dex  of  refraction  is  1*5,  which  is  nearly  true  of 
crown  glass ; but  with  flint  glass  or  diamond  thi 
focal  length  is  very  different. 

On  page  327  he  informs  us  that 44  rays  of  light, 
when  once  refracted  by  a prism,  are  not  capable  of 
being  refracted  again.”  This  doctrine  is  certainly 
novel,  and  we  must  believe  original  with  the  au« 
thor. 

On  page  353  he  informs  us  that 44  convex  lenses 
remedy  long-sightedness,  by  increasing  the  con- 
vergence of  rays  of  light  passing  through  them.” 
No  distinct  image  can  be  formed  upon  the  retina 
by  means  of  convergent  rays,  even  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a convex  lens. 

We  have  thus  devoted  to  Mr.  W.’s  book  an 
amount  of  space  to  which  its  importance  does  not 
entitle  it.  Mr.  AWs  publishers  have  advertised 
that  44  Professors  Baehe  and  Henry  have  certified 
to  his  peculiar  qualifications  for  writing  a text- 
book on  Natural  Philosophy.”  If  either  Professor 
Baehe  or  Professor  Henry  will  give  his  opinion 
that  any  one  of  our  criticisms  is  erroneous,  we  will 
cheerfully  make  room  for  its  insertion  in  our  Mag- 
azine ; otherwise  we  must  decline  publishing  any 
thing  further  on  this  subject. 
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Glimpses  of  the  American  future. 

— Professor  Guyot,  in  his  celebrated  work  en- 
titled “ Earth  and  Man,”  brings  out  prominently 
the  great  fact  that  America  is  destined  to  be  the 
continent  of  the  future.  The  geographical  march 
of  civilization,  according  to  his  view,  points  to  the 
New  World  as  the  scene  for  the  full  and  final  de- 
velopment of  humanity.  A more  beautiful  and 
instructive  argument,  so  far  as  the  science  of  phys- 
ical geography  is  concerned,  has  never  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public  mind.  The  following  para- 
graph, taken  from  the  closing  pages  of  his  volume, 
will  furnish  the  reader  with  an  idea  of  his  theory, 
viz. : “Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America  are  the 
three  grand  stages  of  humanity  in  its  march  through 
the  ages.  Asia  is  the  cradle,  where  man  passed 
his  infancy  under  the  authority  of  law,  and  where 
he  learned  his  dependence  upon  a sovereign  mas- 
ter. Europe  is  the  school  where  his  youth  was 
trained,  where  he  waxed  in  strength  and  knowl- 
edge,  grew  to  manhood,  and  learned  at  once  his  lib- 
erty and  his  moral  responsibility.  America  is  the 
theatre  of  his  activity  during  the  period  of  man- 
hood ; the  land  where  he  applies  and  practices  all 
he  has  learned,  brings  into  action  all  the  forces  he 
has  acquired,  and  where  he  is  still  to  learn  that 
the  entire  development  of  his  being  and  his  own 
happiness  are  possible  only  by  willing  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  his  Maker/'  The  sound  principle  is 
laid  down  and  amply  illustrated  that  “the  entire 
physical  creation  corresponds  to  the  moral  crea- 
tion, and  is  only  to  be  explained  by  it."  Agree- 
ably to  this  law  the  western  continent,  “founded 
on  a plan  widely  departing  from  Asia-Europe,” 
is  characterized  by  “ simplicity  and  unity,"  and 
by  “its  vast  extents,  its  fruitful  plains,  its  num- 
berless rivers,  the  prodigious  facility  of  communi- 
cation, nowhere  impeded  by  serious  obstacles,  its 
oceanic  position,"  is  pre-eminently  fitted  to  be  a 
“ most  magnificent  theatre"  for  the  consummation 
of  human  history. 

With  these  views,  so  forcibly  and  eloquently 
* expressed  by  the  learned  author,  we  most  heartily 
sympathize.  Coming  to  us  from  a science  that,  a 
century  since,  was  not  known — a science  present- 
ing such  illustrious  men  as  Humboldt  and  Maury 
among  its  laborers  and  expounders,  they  are  the 
more  welcome  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  in- 
dependent results  of  manly  thinking,  learned  from 
intelligent  communion  with  nature  as  nature  is  re- 
vealed in  the  light  of  God.  The}’  serve  no  artifi- 
cial theory.  They  have  no  taint  of  partisanship. 
Statesmanship  and  diplomacy  have  not  concocted 
them  as  expedients  to  sanction  conquest  and  rob- 
bery. But  by  silent,  patient,  earnest  workers  in 
the  vast  realms  of  God’s  power  and  wisdom,  they 
have  been  slowly  and  carefully  wrought  out  for  the 
thought  and  hope  of  humanity.  Nor  can  we  with- 
hold the  utterance  that  to  us,  moving  on  the  busy 
arena  of  life,  and  blessed  with  few  pauses  in  the 
struggle  and  battle  of  the  world,  there  is  some- 
thing sublime  in  this  deciphering  of  the  prophetic 
symbols  long  ago  stamped  on  the  mountains  and 
prairies,  the  forests  and  mineral  beds,  of  this  great 
continent.  Prophets  are  no  more.  The  last  of  the 
inspired  race  was  the  Apostle  of  Love,  as  if  it  were 
needful  for  us  to  know  that  love,  in  closing  the 
volume  of  futurity,  left  us  the  assurance  of  a contin- 
ued watchfulness,  an  eye  of  mercy,  a hand  of  pro- 
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tection  over  the  interests  of  humanity.  But  though 
prophets  are  gone  there  are  prophecies  left  on  record 
in  iron  and  marble.  Over  the  length  and  breadth 
of  continents,  and  far  down  in  ancient  strata,  and 
along  the  beds  of  majestic  rivers,  arc  they  written 
in  a language  that  was  not  confused  at  Babel,  and 
requires  no  “gift  of  tongues"  to  set  forth  its  meaning. 
Witnesses  are  they  to  a divine  wisdom  and  glory 
still  present  among  the  affairs  of  men,  ready  to  meet 
them  at  every  step  of  progress  toward  the  sover- 
eignty of  this  lower  creation,  arming  them  with 
new  vigor  for  new  victory,  and  assuring  them  in 
every  doubtful  hour  of  the  awaiting  certainties  of 
a complete  and  perfected  triumph.  Who  shall  say, 
then,  that  science  is  a secular  thing?  Who  shall 
say  that  Newton  in  the  far  off  regions  of  the  heav- 
ens, Davy  over  his  safety-lamp,  Watt  with  his 
steam-engine,  Bowditch  among  the  stars,  Owen 
with  his  comparative  anatomy,  Kane  among  the 
Polar  icebergs,  or  Maury  with  the  Gulf  Stream, 
are  engaged  in  secular  work  ? The  reproach  of 
materialism  is  always  ready  with  some  people  for 
men  of  science.  But  in  our  judgment  the  ideal  of 
science  is  as  divine  as  poetry  and  art.  It  is  doing 
God's  work.  It  is  magnifying  God’s  handiwork. 
Depreciated  as  they  are,  stigmatized  with  atheism 
and  pantheism,  the  true  men  of  science  are  bring- 
ing every  year  the  attributes  of  God,  as  displayed 
in  the  material  universe,  more  vividly  and  impress- 
ively before  the  human  mind.  Never  have  the 
Psalms  of  David  had  such  a commentator  as  Isaac 
Newton;  and  sometimes,  after  reading  the  Nine- 
teenth Psalm  and  similar  outbursts  of  poetic  praise, 
it  seems  to  us  that  we  hear  Newton,  as  he  returns 
from  a remote  excursion  amidst  those  material  won- 
ders that  lie  almost  in  sight  of  God’s  throne,  break- 
ing forth,  on  behalf  of  science,  in  response  to  the 
hymns  of  Israel’s  rapt  monarch. 

Nor  are  those  prophecies  that  science  finds  in 
the  hills  and  valleys  the  only  exponents  of  coming 
ages.  The  future,  if  it  had  no  types  in  the  present, 
would  be  no  future.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the 
progress  of  the  race  according  to  a preordained 
plan.  The  only  idea  we  can  form  of  it  is,  that  the 
earth  will  be  a nobler  abode  for  man,  and  man  a 
nobler  occupant  of  earth,  while  both  shall  better 
symbolize  the  glory  of  God.  A general  conception 
of  that  future  is  given  to  mankind,  and,  agreeably 
to  the  divine  scheme,  it  is  a conception  steadily  en- 
larging. Outward  things  are  not  its  exclusive 
adumbrations.  If  the  future  of  the  world  is  pic- 
tured in  the  bosom  of  the  globe,  it  is  also  indicated 
in  those  instincts  that  lie  beneath  the  surface-mind 
of  men.  They  are  a part — a significant  and  mo- 
mentous part — of  evory  truly  cultivated  human 
being.  Unconscious  as  wo  too  often  are  of  them, 
buried  under  the  crust  of  our  worldliness  and  vani- 
ty, they  are  yet  the  divine  monitors  of  what  we  are 
called  to  be — the  legislators  of  that  higher  thought 
and  feeling  which  belong  to  the  privileged  estate  of 
humanity,  and  which  palpable  organic  law  only 
serves  to  shadow  forth.  Every  great  truth  is  a 
prophecy  of  better  days.  Every  new  fact  makes 
a brighter  to-morrow.  Year  after  year,  as  genius 
or  goodness,  taught  of  God,  announces  some  lofty 
sentiment,  or  calls  to  some  endeavor  more  heroic 
than  before  attempted,  the  future  opens  a broader 
and  more  luminous  vista.  Farther  back  retreat 
its  clouds,  leaving  fair  forms  of  stately  height,  and 
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serene  looks,  that  answer  to  ideals,  born  of  imag- 
ination in  hours  when  prayer  and  praise  throbbed 
through  it,  and  yet,  in  our  hesitating  faith,  not 
fully  trusted  until  other  voices  had  interpreted 
their  meaning.  Ordinary  life,  as  we  follow  it,  sel- 
dom calls  out  these  spiritual  instincts.  We  plow, 
sow,  reap,  without  thinking  of  them.  Trade  and 
commerce  occupy  the  outside  man;  and  the  in- 
ward, the  divine,  is  left  to  its  solitude  and  silence. 
Yet  all  of  us  have  moments  when  we  see  more  in 
wheat  and  corn  than  the  miller  takes  knowledge 
of  and  ships  transport  across  the  waters.  Matter, 
as  such,  can  not  satisfy  us.  The  instinct  of  child- 
hood, by  which  the  boy  puts  a soul  into  his  hobby- 
horse, and  the  girl  breathes  life  into  her  wax  doll, 
never  forsakes  us.  Matter  reveals  the  perfections 
of  God,  and  men  can  not  be  content  until  it  discloses 
somewhat  of  themselves.  The  great  instincts  of 
humanity,  which  carry  the  future  of  the  race  in 
them,  are  ever  struggling  to  utter  themselves  in 
speech  or  act.  Germs  of  coming  generations  are 
hidden  within  them.  Souls  are  now  living  that 
have  vaster  empires  in  their  yet  unfathomed  depths 
than  have  hitherto  been  conceived. 

Do  not  charge  such  thoughts  with  phantasy. 
The  degree  of  one’s  faith  is  not  enthusiasm;  for 
enthusiasm  is  not  a question  of  intenseness  but  of 
kind,  not  of  the  quantity  of  confidence  but  of  the 
quality.  There  is  infinitely  more  of  the  future  in 
our  instincts  than  we  apprehend,  and  through  them, 
in  connection  with  outward  movements,  God  is 
striving  to  show  us  the  approaching  ages  in  a 
clearer  manner  than  we  are  wont  to  believe.  It  is 
not  his  will  that  realities  should  suddenly  burst 
upon  the  world  without  the  preparatory  work  which 
anticipation  is  designed  to  perform.  Humanity  is 
educated,  in  no  small  measure,  by  means  of  its  an- 
ticipations. Among  all  our  teachers  none  are  so 
sublime  as  foreshadowings  of  futurity,  for  they  give 
lessons  to  the  intellect,  not  through  the  senses  but 
the  heart.  They  are  teachers  sent  from  G od.  The 
world  can  not  do  without  them.  Did  we  trust 
them  as  their  worth  merits,  we  should  have  a wis- 
dom better  than  scholarship,  and  a power  greater 
than  armies  or  navies.  Nor  let  it  be  supposed 
that  these  prophetic  intimations  are  limited  to  our 
private  personal  interests.  National  instincts,  op- 
erating through  inward  sentiments  and  outward 
forms,  are  constantly  indicating  the  character  of 
the  future ; and  statesmanship  is  never  more  saga- 
cious than  when  by  native  force  of  insight  rather 
than  by  logical  methods  it  seizes  the  ideas  and 
hopes  that  represent  coming  events. 

The  time  has  come  for  a higher  order  of  thought 
and  feeling  in  regard  to  the  future  of  our  country 
than  has  hitherto  prevailed.  Indeed  the  great 
want  of  the  day,  so  far  as  American  thinkers  are 
concerned,. is  an  American  philosophy  that  shall 
truthfully  embody  our  relations  to  the  world.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  that  we  should  deliberately 
propose  certain  definite  ends  and  lay  down  the 
means  to  accomplish  them.  Too  much  of  that 
kind  of  work  is  already  found  among  men.  There 
is  generally  a spirit  of  earthly  pride  in  it,  a spirit 
of  self-competency  and  self-seekingness,  a spirit 
that  forgets  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  and  legis- 
lates in  advance  of  providential  tokens.  But  we 
mean  that  American  instincts  should  be  clearly 
apprehended,  our  peculiarities  of  capacity  and  con- 
dition thoroughly  understood,  and,  above  all,  that 
our  position  in  the  providential  economy  of  the  hu- 
man family  should  be  adequately  comprehended. 


No  doubt  the  special  agents  of  Divine  Providence 
— men  like  Columbus  and  Luther — have  clear  views 
of  the  work  assigned  them.  But  nations,  in  this 
respect,  are  unlike  individuals.  All  that  they  can 
ordinarily  have  is  the  ideal  set  before  them  which 
they  are  to  cultivate  and  follow.  Hence,  when 
we  speak  of  an  American  philosophy,  we  wish  to 
convey  the  idea  that  we  are  to  encourage  such  mo- 
tives, cherish  such  principles,  and  pursue  such 
aims  as  a people  intrusted  with  a grand  mission 
for  the  benefit  of  humanity  ought  to  feel  and  obey. 

The  modes  of  thought  and  opinion  current  among 
us  are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  Not  that  they  are 
inherently  defective,  but  they  are  too  low,  too 
limited,  too  much  occupied  with  the  mere  externals 
of  our  life.  The  prominent  attributes  of  American 
mind,  such  as  shrewdness,  sagacity,  inventiveness, 
prudence,  a ready  facility  in  the  use  of  means,  a 
sharp  eye  to  circumstances,  a wonderful  adaptation 
to  contingencies,  practical  skill,  indomitable  ener- 
gy, are  dw’elt  upon  and  intensified  by  our  thinkers 
and  writers  as  if  they  really  were  the  exponents 
of  our  intellect  and  character.  But  what  are  these 
except  the  surface-marks  of  American  mind;  the 
top-soil,  catching  the  sunshine  and  producing  fruits 
that  husbandmen  gather  into  barns?  They  are 
striking  and  effective  peculiarities  of  our  people ; 
but  we  insist  that  this  is  no  standard  by  w hich  to 
measure  the  true  scope,  the  genuine  depth,  the 
distinctive  forces  of  our  mind.  What  would  be 
thought  of  a geologist  who  should  confine  his  inves- 
tigations to  the  mere  face  of  the  globe,  penetrating 
no  lower  than  a plow-furrow,  pulverizing  rocks 
and  examining  soils  that  lie  before  men’s  eyes? 
Yet  this  sort  of  superficiality  has  contented  Ameri- 
can thinking.  Our  tone  of  thought  has  been  taken 
from  the  merest  materialities.  We  have  consented 
to  be  known  by  our  axes  and  rifles,  by  plows  and 
reapers,  by  cotton-gins,  by  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads. Insensibly  to  ourselves  the  spirit  of  think- 
ing derived  from  these  things  has  extended  itself 
over  our  whole  mind,  and  depraved  us  even  in  the 
higher  departments  of  thought.  The  large  mass 
of  the  American  people  talk  of  education  as  if  it 
had  no  other  aim  but  to  manufacture  decent,  thriv- 
ing, respectable  men.  It  is  simply  a matter  of  out- 
ward citizenship,  a badge  of  gentility.  Nor  has 
the  sacred  ness  of  religion  escaped  this  corrupting 
virus.  Thousands  among  us  emphasize  religion 
because  of  its  essentiality  to  the  republic,  and 
never  advance  beyond  the  idea  that  it  is  a good 
substitute  for  constables  and  jails.  Now,  that 
these  moral  agencies  have  a high  economic  value 
no  man  can  doubt.  Nor  ought  we  to  overlook  for 
an  instant  their  relation  to  the  outward  welfare 
of  society.  But  the  evil  lies  in  resting  on  these 
secondary  aspects  as  if  they  were  the  main  points 
for  consideration.  Viewed  in  this  light,  these 
modes  of  thought,  prevailing  more  or  less  among 
all  ranks  of  our  countrymen,  have  done  incalcu- 
lable harm.  The)'  have  shamefully  lowered  the 
standard  of  American  mind,  and  unfitted  us  to  form 
a broad,  comprehensive,  manly  estimate  of  the  true 
dignity  and  matchless  superiority  of  our  position. 

What,  then,  is  the  just  opinion  we  should  cher- 
ish of  ourselves?  What  are  the  leading  elements 
that  should  enter  into  a calm,  sober,  Christian-like 
appreciation  of  our  circumstances  and  character? 
How  should  we  contemplate  the  future?  How 
qualify  ourselves  for  those  fearful  struggles,  those 
internal  strifes,  that  must  inevitably  tax  our  Btates- 
! manship,  our  patriotism,  our  virtue? 
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Looking  to  the  future  of  our  country,  we  see  that 
certain  great  causes  now  at  work  must  have  a pro- 
digious agency  in  the  formation  of  its  character. 
We  are  devoted,  for  instance,  to  material  pursuits. 
A money-loving,  money-getting,  money-spending 
people,  we  think  of  the  world  as  a huge  work-shop 
tilled  with  the  machinery  of  labor.  Every  thing 
is  coined  into  money.  There  are  more  mints  than 
can  be  counted.  Not  a year  passes  that  scores  of 
them  are  not  originated  and  set  to  coining  and 
stamping.  Granite  and  ice,  bones  and  hoofs,  rags 
and  offal,  dust  of  dead  men  and  hearts  of  liv- 
ing women,  are  hurried  into  these  mints  and  con- 
verted into  wealth.  Our  resources,  in  prospect, 
are  fabulous.  The  possibilities  of  prosperity  dazzle 
even  the  imagination.  Arithmetical  intellect,  not 
unused  to  great  achievements,  pauses  before  its 
figures  and  profoundly  hopes  that  some  clever 
genius,  equal  to  the  emergency,  will  invent  a cal- 
culating machine  suited  to  a world  of  Californias 
and  Australias.  That  this  state  of  things  is  ex- 
traordinary can  not  be  doubted.  Nor  is  it  surpris- 
ing that  so  many  thoughtful  men  should  be  tilled 
with  alarm  lest  luxury  overspread  the  land  and 
ingulf  all  its  fairer  forms  of  virtue  and  spirituality. 
Doubtless  there  is  cause  for  anxiety.  Human  na- 
ture, always  frail  and  feeble,  is  peculiarly  liable  to 
the  corruptions  of  prosperity.  Let  it  not  be  forgot- 
ten, however,  that  we  are  now  contemplating  that 
nature  in  one  of  its  aggregated  forms.  For  it  is 
vital  to  the  question  to  remember  that  humanity, 
however  exposed  to  certain  evils  in  its  individual 
attitude,  may  have  safeguards,  in  its  social  state 
and  corporate  capacity,  calculated  to  preserve  it 
from  these  dangers.  Prosperity,  even  great  and 
wonderful  prosperity,  if  viewed  in  connection  with 
masses,  does  not  strike  us  as  a threatening  ill.  It 
is  precisely  what  they  need ; and  although  num- 
bers ma)'  abuse  it,  yet,  on  the  whole,  a high  degree 
of  physical  and  worldly  success  is  no  foe  to  popular 
virtue.  Poverty  has  done  the  world  more  harm 
than  prosperity,  and  to-day  the  masses  of  society, 
were  they  in  a better  external  condition,  would  be 
much  less  the  prey  of  ignorance  and  crime.  Dif- 
fuse wealth  and  it  ceases  to  be  the  glittering  badge 
of  a class.  Social  pride  and  ambition  are  not  then 
so  likely  to  be  stimulated.  Moreover,  wealth  loses 
much  of  its  corrupting  tendency  when  it  takes  its 
{dace  among  the  blessings  of  the  multitude.  There 
was  a time  when  learning  was  the  privilege  of  the 
few,  and  it  generated  a false,  pernicious  aristocra- 
cy. The  barriers  that  shut  out  the  multitude  were 
thrown  down ; knowledge  became  the  inheritance 
of  the  many ; and  the  baleful  effects,  which  result- 
ed from  its  limitations,  were  altogether  removed. 
Political  power,  likewise,  in  passing  from  the  few 
to  the  many  has  purified  itself.  Looking  to  these 
facts,  it  would  seem  to  be  a social  law,  that  as 
masses  interact  among  themselves,  developing 
their  activity  in  such  forms  as  balance  one  another 
and  allowing  a free,  full,  forcible  interchange  of 
sentiment  and  energy,  there  is  a healthful  spirit 
of  conservatism,  a public  virtue  created,  that  un- 
failingly tends  to  the  welfare  of  communities.  Nor 
must  another  thing  be  forgotten.  American  wealth, 
taken  as  a whole,  rests  on  a broad,  substantial  ba- 
sis. It  is  not  a fiction.  It  is  not  a false,  inflated, 
unreliable  tenure.  Industry,  toiling  in  God’s  own 
fields,  working  beneath  Ilis  sky,  and  using  the 
means  which  llis  wisdom  has  instituted  and  His 
power  sanctions,  has  enriched  itself  with  the  con- 
veniences and  comforts  of  bountifnl  living.  If  in- 
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dustry  is  God’s  law — if  it  is  a firmly-fixed  ordi- 
nance of  His  government — it  is  a necessary  se- 
quence that  the  fruits  of  labor  are  His  providential 
appointment ; and  that  men,  acting  in  obedience  to 
His  statutes,  are  entitled  to  enjoy  them.  Without 
doubt  they  are  prone  to  forget  Him  and  abuse  His 
gifts;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  more  nat- 
ural and  simple  the  methods  adopted  to  secure 
wealth,  the  less  liability  exists  that  it  should 
prove  a curse. 

For  our  part,  we  view  this  remarkable  prosper- 
ity of  the  American  people  as  a most  hopeful  sign. 

We  hear  much,  indeed,  of  the  “ Almighty  Dollar,” 
of  a purse-proud  aristocracy,  of  the  enervating  lux- 
ury of  the  successful  classes,  of  lordly  mansions 
built  by’sarsaparilla  and  pills,  and  the  country 
teems  with  invective  and  denunciations  leveled  at 
the  sordid  spirit  of  the  day.  There  is  confessedly 
some  reason  for  this  exclamatory  eloquence,  hurl- 
ing forth  its  interjections  as  thickly  as  barbed 
arrows.  Excesses  have  been  committed.  Follies 
have  stalked  abroad.  But  what  of  it  all?  The 
head  of  the  whole  nation  has  not  been  turned,  nor 
have  we  played  the  harlequin  on  the  theatre  of  a 
continent.  A few,  comparatively  very  few,  have 
made  blockheads  of  ‘themselves,  but  they  have 
shown  such  surprising  facility  in  the  saturnalia  of 
folly  that  one  rather  suspects  they  were  born  to 
it.  The  true  question  is,  How  has  this  unprece- 
dented degree  of  prosperity  affected  the  mind  of 
the  American  people  ? We  deny  outright  that  it 
has  been  an  evil.  We  unhesitatingly  aver  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  has  made  us  a wiser,  nobler,  bet- 
ter community.  Look  at  the  North.  Hundreds 
of  men  who  were  once  poor  apprentice-boys  have 
struggled  upward  and  acquired  honest  fortunes. 

Look  at  the  South.  Hundreds  of  men  who  were 
formerly  overseers  have  made  themselves  wealthy. 

The  social  status  of  these  men  is  most  honorable. 

They  are  among  our  best  citizens,  the  backbone 
of  our  institutions.  Trade  has  no  more  intelligent 
and  liberal  merchants  and  manufacturers ; colleges 
have  no  more  generous  patrons ; churches  have  no 
purer  members ; and  public  spirit  has  no  finer  rep- 
resentatives than  are  they.  Men  who  make  mon- 
ey and  therewith  make  the  wisdom  to  use  it,  are 
pillars  of  strength  in  any  land.  The  main  thing 
is,  how  it  is  made.  With  us,  labor  has  been  the 
parent  of  prosperity.  With  us,  God's  soil  and  sun- 
shine have  been  converted  into  charming  homes, 
extensive  enterprises,  flourishing  commerce,  and 
wealthy  capital.'  The  laws  of  Nature  have  not 
been  violated,  the  purity  of  society  has  not  been 
outraged,  as  a general  thing,  in  the  acquisition  of 
worldly  good.  And,  therefore,  we  repeat,  the  tend- 
ency of  American  prosperity  is,  on  the  whole,  sal- 
utary and  beneficial.  We  hope  it  will  continue, 
we  hope  it  will  increase  ; not  the  prosperity  of  law- 
less speculation  and  reckless  sharpers  — not  the 
prosperity  of  wild  enterprises  and  hap-hazard  ad- 
ventures— not  the  prosperity  that  sacrifices  the 
soul  to  the  senses  and  puts  Mammon  on  the  throne 
of  God;  for  all  such  prosperity  is  earthly,  sensual, 
devilish : but  the  true  prosperity  of  honest,  hearty, 
and  hard  work — the  work  that  lives  and  thrives  by 
patience,  endurance,  steady  aims,  and  steady  steps, 
we  profoundly  trust  that  such  prosperity  will  mul- 
tiply manifold. 

How,  then,  does  our  prosperity  bear  on  the  fu- 
ture prospects  of  the  country?  A large  number 
of  right-minded  persons  think  that  it  threatens  us 
with  ruin.  We  take  the  opposite  view.  Admit- 
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ting  the  extravagance,  the  fashionable  follies,  the 
wasteful  expenditures  of  the  day,  we  must  still  in- 
sist that  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people  are 
a sober-minded  race,  standing  firmly  on  their  own 
good  feet,  and  not  to  be  lifted  up  and  borne  aloft 
by  those  petty,  atmospheric,  street-comer  whirls 
in  which  the  light-headed  and  the  empty-hearted  so 
ludicrously  gyrate.  We  are  now  in  the  first  flush 
of  success.  Every  year  new  territories  are  open- 
ing, fields  of  enterprise  enlarging  ; so  that  novelty 
has  hardly  time  to  thrill  with  a suddenly-vivid  im- 
pression before  another  startling  object  presses  on 
its  sensitive  nerve.  But  this  era  of  development 
can  not  long  continue.  Business  will  assume  reg- 
ular channels,  and  trade  adjust  itself  to  regular 
laws.  And  as  circumstances  thus  change.we  may 
look  for  less  excitement  and  more  power ; less  of 
the  spasm,  and  more  of  uniform  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion. The  ratio  of  prosperous  men,  so  far  as  our 
native  population  is  concerned,  is  evidently  in- 
creasing, and  this  must  tend  to  enhance  the  con- 
servatism of  the  country.  Aside  from  these  facts, 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  public  thought  is  much 
more  turned  to  the  moral  uses  of  money  than  ever 
before.  The  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel  on 
this  subject  is  doing  incalculable  good.  Ministers 
are  much  more  attentive  to  this  branch  of  Chris- 
tian morality.  A new  literature,  too,  has  recently 
grown  up,  unfolding  this  vast  topic  with  an  ampli- 
tude, a pungency,  a close  grappling  with  the  souls 
of  men  that  can  not  be  too  highly  commended.  A 
few  years  since  how  rare  were  such  works  as  Stow- 
ell’s  Model  for  Men  of  Business ; Budgett’s  Life,  by 
Arthur ; and  the  biographies  of  Frederick  Perthes, 
Lawrence,  Curtis!  The  idea  of  business  in  its 
moral  and  religious  aspects,  the  responsibilities 
of  trade  and  commerce,  the  vast  importance  of 
benevolence  as  a Christian  duty,  are  not  new  doc- 
trines. Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  a much 
greater  prominence  of  late  years  has  been  given  to 
them.  On  these  points  opinion  and  practice  are 
still  defective.  But  a great  change  has  been  com- 
menced. Men  of  means  can  not  cushion  their  slum- 
bering souls  quite  as  softly  as  hitherto.  There  are 
many  uneasy  stewards  who  are  anxious  to  make  to 
themselves  ki friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteous- 
n(48 and,  moreover,  outside  of  religious  circles, 
wealth  is  not  as  complacently  callous  as  it  once 
was.  A simultaneous  movement  within  and  with- 
out the  Church  is  now  in  progress.  The  one  is  dis- 
tinctly and  definitely  marked ; the  other  is  not  so 
palpable,  and  far  less  trustworthy,  even  on  hu- 
manitarian grounds ; but  the  awakening  is  obvious. 
A most  striking  feature  in  modern  society  is  the 
wonderful  combination  of  influences  that  are  oper- 
ating on  the  cultivated  and  prosperous  classes. 
All  of  these  are  reminding  them  of  their  duties  to 
others.  Wealth  can  not  insulate  itself.  It  can 
not  darken  its  windows  and  bolt  its  doors.  It  can 
not  shut  its  eyes  on  the  outside  misery  of  the  world. 
A thousand  avenues  arc  opening  into  its  privacy, 
and  voices,  tuned  to  strains  of  far-reaching  pathos, 
are  trembling  all  through  the  air  it  breathes.  The 
selfish  enjoyment  of  wealth,  if  men  will  persist  in 
it,  can  not  longer  be  undisturbed.  Luxury  must 
now  pay  for  its  privileges.  If  it  will  not  give  a 
liberal  portion  of  its  means  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  needy  humanity,  it  must  suffer  a correspond- 
ing diminution  of  its  peace.  Few  things  are  clearer 
to  our  mind  than  that  the  capacity  to  enjoy  wealth 
as  a private,  selfish  thing — a treasure  for  individ- 
ual hoarding  and  holding — is  steadily  decreasing. 


Setting  aside  the  sentiments  of  Christianity — never 
bo  earnest,  never  so  trumpet-tongued,  since  the  age 
of  the  Apostles,  in  pleading  for  sympathy,  kindly 
brotherhood,  and  active  charity  — dismissing  all 
this  from  the  account,  the  laws  of  everyday  life  are 
sternly  arrayed  against  heartlessness  in  wealth.  If 
a rich  man  is  determined,  at  this  day,  to  devote  his 
opulence  to  personal  gratification,  there  is  but  one 
condition  on  which  it  can  be  done,  'which  is,  to  com- 
mit his  soul  to  the  vaults  of  a bank,  and  have  it  put 
under  lock  and  key,  safe  from  the  intrusion  of  news- 
papers, literature,  and  social  intercourse.  One  and 
all,  they  are  most  merciless  disturbers  of  his  peace. 
One  and  all,  they  are  leagued  against  the  monopo- 
ly even  of  his  own  estate.  What,  then,  is  the  con- 
clusion from  these  facts  ? Simply  and  surely  this, 
viz.,  Wealth  is  becoming  more  and  more  amenable 
to  the  usages  of  society.  Public  opinion,  public 
feeling,  and  public  morality  are  acting  with  aug- 
mented potency  on  its  reserve,  its  seclusiveness, 
its  independence,  its  isolation,  and  forcing  it  to  ac- 
knowledge an  authority  greater  than  itself.  And 
what  is  yet  more  vital  to  the  argument,  Christian- 
ity is  forming  a conscience  of  money,  and  training 
the  sensibilities  of  its  subjects  to  feel  the  infinite 
meaning  there  is  in  being  intrusted  with  the  riches 
of  the  world.  Dull  are  the  ears  of  the  multitude, 
heavy  their  hearts,  beneath  the  worldliness  that 
bears  on  them.  But  the  ancient  voice  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, swelling  with  the  sublimer  tones  of  Christian- 
ity, is  again  pealing  forth  among  the  mountains, 
crowned  with  their  musical  forests,  and  along  the 
vallej*s,  where  golden  harvests  w ave  beneath  the 
rolling  strain,  and  the  burden  of  the  cry  is — “ The 
earth  is  the  Lord's , and  the fullness  thereof;  the  world, 
and  they  that  dwell  therein .”  It  is  a cry  of  joy — a 
cry  of  terror.  It  is  the  intensest  utterance  of  the 
Christianity  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  the 
specific  revelation  to  our  day  of  the  Revelation  of 
an  elder  day.  A midst  the  wonders  of  the  age  there 
is  nothing  more  wronderful  than  the  breadth  and 
closeness  of  man’s  contact  with  material  nature. 
With  what  kindness  she  receives  him ; with  what 
tenderness  she  takes  him  to  her  bosom,  as  one  long 
lost  and  late  returning  to  her  love ! But  the  power 
and  grandeur  of  the  outward  universe  are  being 
incorporated  more  and  more  into  the  practical  work- 
ings of  Christianity,  and  giving  a deeper  import  to 
the  truth  that  “ The  earth  is  the  Lord's , and  the  full- 
ness thereof ” 

Another  great  element  in  the  civilization  of  the 
future  is  Womanhood.  Judging  from  present  in- 
dications, we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  it 
is  destined  to  perform  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
gress of  American  society.  America  has  often  been 
called  the  Paradise  of  Woman — a rhetorical  extrav- 
agance it  is  true,  but  standing  for  a fact  of  vast 
significance.  The  position  of  woman  in  our  coun- 
try is  as  marked  a peculiarity  of  its  domestic  life 
os  republicanism  is  of  its  political  life,  nor  is  it  an 
over-statement  of  the  truth  to  say  that,  in  its  sphere, 
the  influence  of  the  sex  is  as  essential  as  republic- 
anism it9elf  to  the  character  and  power  of  the  na- 
tion. American  womanhood  is  a new  fact.  We 
are  scarcely  aware  ourselves  of  the  functions  it  is 
soon  to  perform  in  the  history  of  our  progress.  Its 
development  has  just  begun.  We  see  only  the  in- 
fancy of  the  movement,  but  it  is  enough  to  assure 
us  that  womanhood  is  ordained  to  fulfill  a moment- 
ous task  in  the  fortunes  of  our  country.  Wheth- 
er it  will  demonstrate  itself  in  art,  literatnre, 
science,  U altogether  indifferent  to  the  question. 
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Give  womanhood  the  intellectual  and  social  free- 
dom it  is  entitled  to  enjoy;  give  it  each  scope, 
means,  and  opportunities  as  it  requires  for  the  ac- 
tivities of  its  nature ; give  it  culture  and  sympathy, 
and  it  will  instinctively  select  its  own  fields  of  effort, 
and  accomplish  its  appointed  work.  The  ideal  of 
woman,  taken  in  its  social  relations,  presents  her  as 
the  natural  check  on  those  material  pursuits,  which, 
unrestrained,  tend  to  degrade  manhood.  She  is  the 
gentle  but  powerful  antagonist  of  whatever  hardens 
and  brutalizes  men  ; and  especially  in  a commercial 
age,  in  a country  of  business  enterprise  like  ours,  her 
influence  is  essential  to  counterbalance  the  excess- 
es of  outward  activity.  If  it  were  not  for  the  in- 
tense love  of  home-life,  which  we  have  inherited 
with  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  our  present  system  of 
business,  with  its  engrossing  cares,  its  absorbing 
claims,  its  feverish  excitements,  would  soon  prove 
fatal  to  all  real  manhood.  Woman,  in  this  sphere, 
is  a vast  power  over  our  countrymen.  But  wo 
are  not  disposed  to  think  that  her  agency  will  be 
limited  to  its  boundaries.  Of  necessity  it  must 
be  her  greatest  and  happiest  scene  of  action.  It 
were  folly,  however,  to  contend  that  she  lias  no 
other  work,  no  other  responsibilities,  no  other  con- 
nections, save  such  as  belong  to  the  household. 
The  more  home-like  her  spirit,  the  better  are  her 
qualifications  for  society.  If  she  have  cultivated 
talents  or  original  genius,  the  domestic  beauty  of 
her  nature  will  pre-eminently  fit  her  to  render  a 
most  invaluable  service  to  the  mind  of  the  world. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  feared,  we  think,  from  wo- 
manly activity  in  the  open  walks  of  life,  if  she  have 
a happy  domestic  position,  an  educated  mind,  and 
the  generous  sympathies  of  men.  Secure  her 
these,  and  you  secure  the  conditions  of  an  enno- 
bling philanthropy,  of  a wise  and  truthful  devotion 
to  all  intellectual  and  moral  interests..  Acknowl- 
edge her  womanhood,  and  she  will  never  sacrifice 
its  dignity  and  worth.  Believing,  then,  that  the 
civilization  of  the  future  will  be  characterized  by 
a greater  promiuence  of  womanly  mind  and  activ- 
ity, we  hail  as  a most  auspicious  omen  the  high 
estimate,  the  warm  and  even  enthusiastic  appreci- 
ation, that  our  countrymen  cherish  for  womanhood. 
No  doubt  it  has  its  weaknesses  and  defects.  But 
time  and  experience  may  be  trusted  to  correct  the 
errors  of  a sentiment  that,  in  itself,  i9  truthful 
and  noble.  Womanhood  always  repays  our  re- 
spect and  love.  No  law  in  all  the  operations  of 
mind  is  surer.  Womanhood  is  an  axiom  in  Amer- 
ican civilization.  It  is  a first  truth  that  our  sen- 
timents and  usages  take  for  granted,  and  ignore 
all  questionings.  There  is  somewhat  of  an  exag- 
geration about  it  as  it  now  stands.  But  it  is  com- 
fortable to  know  that  what  is  an  exaggeration  to- 
day will  be  no  exaggeration  to-morrow.  Certain, 
then,  are  we  of  this  fact,  that  American  woman- 
hood can  and  will  make  good  the  hopes  of  Amer- 
ican faith  in  its  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  ca- 
pacity, and  continue  to  vitalize  our  private  and 
public  heart  with  a constantly  increasing  force  of 
knowledge,  beauty,  and  love. 

If  the  limits  of  this  article  permitted  we  should 
like  to  discuss  the  various  relations  of  trade,  com- 
merce, science,  education,  and  religion,  to  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country.  But  omitting  these  in  their 
formal  treatment,  we  proceed  to  touch  a few  points 
and  dismiss  the  subject. 

American  mind  has  grown  to  its  present  vigor 
in  the  midst  of  circumstances  that  have  been  pe- 
culiarly calculated  to  develop  not  merely  fresh- 


ness and  force,  but  a breadth  of  view,  a diffusive- 
ness of  spirit,  a resistance  to  the  stringency  of  lo- 
cal habits,  a congeniality  with  all  modes  of  life, 
that  rarely  display  themselves  in  a high  state  of 
civilization.  Strangely  enough,  the  civilized  man 
of  this  continent  has  been  brought  in  contact  with 
circumstances  that  are  just  opposite  to  what  civil- 
ization usually  deals  with.  Ordinarily,  man  has 
been  a sort  of  counterpart  to  physical  nature.  Ac- 
quiring slowly  the  command  of  his  faculties,  learn- 
ing step  by  step  the  use  of  means,  he  has  gradual- 
ly elevated  outward  things  to  his  own  level,  and 
made  the  material  creation  subservient  to  his 
want9.  But  here  the  civilized  man  has  exerted 
his  sovereignty  at  once,  confronted  the  forest, 
prairie,  and  flood,  with  an  instant  summons  to  obe- 
dience, demanded  submission  without  delay,  and 
installed  his  royalty  in  the  plenitude  of  its  prerog- 
atives. Is  there  no  future  meaning  in  all  this  ? 
Is  it  a mere  fact  of  the  past  and  present  ? Has  it 
no  bearings  on  to-morrow  ? Now,  nothing  is  eas- 
ier than  to  generalize  one’s  self  into  pleasant  illu- 
sions and  very  witching  absurdities.  But  it  would 
really  appear  that  American  mind  had  been  edu- 
cated to  be  the  pioneer-mind  of  the  world  in  com- 
ing stages  of  progress.  This  looks  like  bombastic 
pretension.  It  smacks  of  Fourth  of  July  rhetoric. 
Perhaps  it  is  an  extravagance.  But,  neverthe- 
less, we  venture  to  say  that  there  is  truthfulness 
in  our  position. 

The  aim  of  American  institutions  is  to  restore 
man  to  his  original  relations.  That  idea  predom- 
inates in  the  whole  structure  of  American  society. 
There  i3  no  law  of  primogeniture  between  him  and 
the  soil ; no  nobility,  with  its  immense  landed  es- 
tates. The  fields  are  open  to  him.  If  he  choose, 
the  wages  of  a day  can  purchase  a lordship  over 
the  soil.  Starting  with  this  simple  principle,  which 
puts  man  on  fair  and  easy  terms  with  nature,  we 
have  developed  a system  of  industry  that  makes 
him  a cheerful,  willing,  prosperous  laborer.  No- 
where is  labor  so  well  rewarded  ; nowhere  is  it  so 
generally  successful.  And,  finally,  every  man  is 
a portion  of  the  government,  exercising  his  sover- 
eignty in  its  affairs,  and  contributing  to  its  strength 
and  permanence.  Such  an  organization  of  society 
must  incorporate  the  entire  mass  into  an  economy 
of  progress.  It  must  form  a living,  moving,  tri- 
umphant race — not  a few  prosperous  classes,  but  a 
prosperous  race.  It  must  make  a nation  of  think- 
ers a^d  actors.  All  other  countries  place  a pre- 
mium on  the  small  minority,  and  a heavy  discount 
on  the  vast  majority.  With  us,  the  whole  people 
constitute  the  practical  nation.  Trade  and  com- 
merce, education  and  religion,  represent  the  mill- 
ion. The  necessary  effect  of  such  a state  of  things 
is  to  stimulate  and  vitalize  a vast  and  aggregated 
mass  of  mind  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  action — to 
impel  it  to  the  farthest  limit  of  enterprise.  Wher- 
ever a channel  of  activity  is  opened,  it  is  the  re- 
cipient of  a mighty  stream,  fed  by  a thousand  trib- 
utary rills.  The  whole  nation  drives  forward  ev- 
ery thing.  Send  a whale-ship  to  the  Pacific,  and 
millions  are  interested  in  it,  for  millions  want  oil 
and  candles.  Invent  a sewing-machine,  and  the 
buyers  are  counted  by  tens  of  thousands.  Pianos 
sell  by  the  hundred  thousand.  Publish  a popular 
book,  and  every  family  must  read  it.  The  whole 
country  is  a spectacle  of  the  multitude,  conscious 
of  a birth-right  exceeding  its  actual  possessions^- 
alive  with  those  everyday  instincts  that  busy  them- 
selves with  better  food  and  raiment  than  were  cn- 
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joyed  oa  yesterday— eager  for  prizes,  clamorous 
for  what  belongs  to  man  as  God's  freeman,  wear- 
ing in  his  bosom  the  charter  of  the  universe.  A 
foundation  for  greatness,  far  su  perior  to  nationality, 
is  laid  in  these  facts.  Americans  are  not,  like  En- 
glishmen, representatives  of  institutions.  The  lat- 
ter personage,  built  up  by  the  contributions  of  cen- 
turies— a composite  of  Celt,  German,  Norman,  and, 
yet  more,  a product  of  home-creativeness — work- 
ing him  into  a t}'pe  of  fixed  forms,  usages,  and  tradi- 
tions, is  ^n  artificial  wonder — the  greatest,  as  such, 
that  walks  the  earth.  Americans  stand  for  a per- 
sonality above  all  their  institutions.  Pour  the  hot 
fluid  into  your  snug,  conventional  mould,  and  it 
overflows  outside  and  describes  a new  pattern — 
very  offensive  sometimes  to  artistic  taste,  but,  for 
all  that,  there  is  a ring  of  the  true  metal  about  it. 
The  old  law-books  can  not  hold  their  jurisprudence, 
and  much  of  their  politeness  is  independent  of  Ches- 
terfield. In  certain  styles  of  greatness  they  have 
shown  few  grand  thoughts.  Their  orators  knock 
at  the  outside  door,  and  seldom  present  themselves 
before  the  portals  that  open  into  the  deeper  recess- 
es of  the  heart.  Their  poets  sing  like  musical  birds 
— a momentary  strain,  and  a painful  silence  to  fol- 
low— rather  than  like  the  angels  of  song,  filling  the 
atmosphere  with  long-swelling  waves  of  melody. 
But  in  other  things  they  are  full  of  clever  and 
striking  originalities.  The  best  of  their  genius — 
not  regardless  of  art  and  literature,  but  postponing 
these  intellectual  glories  for  coming  leisure — be- 
lieves in  something  to  be  done ; and  in  this  hom- 
age to  the  practical,  three-fourths  of  them  would 
consider  Cyrus  W.  Field,  as  he  lays  a path  for  the 
lightning  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  a 
greater  man  than  Milton,  Shakspeare,  or  Bacon. 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  present  form  of  Amer- 
ican greatness  is  not,  when  viewed  abstractly,  the 
loftiest  kind  of  greatness.  An  argument  on  that 
point  is  worth  nothing.  What  we  insist  on  is,  that 
American  mind,  in  its  wonderful  power  and  pro- 
gress, is  the  mind  for  the  world.  It  is  just  such  a 
mind  as  the  advancing  civilization  of  the  age  de- 
mands— the  best  possible  sort  of  mind  to  rouse  the 
latent  energies  of  other  nations — the  best  to  carry 
out  a system  of  trade,  commerce,  international  com- 
ity, that  shall  promote  peace  and  brotherhood — the 
best  to  upset  those  manifold  sophistries  that  lead 
men  to  trust  in  patronage,  usages,  governments, 
for  the  encouragement  of  business,  science,  and  art 
— the  best  to  divorce  men  from  all  fictitious  alli- 
ances, to  break  the  unholy  bonds  uniting  Church 
and  State,  and  to  unloose  those  other  ties  that  fos- 
ter a weak  and  enervating  dependence  on  legisla- 
tion and  opinion  for  what  brave  wills  and  strong 
arms  ought  to  do  for  themselves.  This  is  the  ex- 
tent of  our  claim  for  American  mind ; this  is  the 
attitude  of  that  mind — bold,  erect,  fearless — toward 
the  future.  A character  in  the  people  higher,  no- 
bler, better  than  nationality  — a simplicity  of  in- 
stinct that  speaks  the  vernacular  of  the  heart,  and 
not  the  dead  languages  of  fossil  literature  and  an- 
cestral traditions — a grasp  of  means  that  skill  finds 
or  makes  plentiful — a heroic  will,  consulting  itself, 
and  not  the  false  oracles  of  circumstances — a ca- 
pacity to  be  and  to  do  much  beyond  the  paltry  aid 
of  books  and  people ; these  are  the  tokens  which 
indicate  our  leadership  of  the  world.  What  mo- 
mentous significance  this  imparts  to  our  position 
and  prospects  ! A man’s  soul  is  never  so  much  his 
own  as  when  he  feels  that  he  holds  it  in  trust  for 
others  as  well  as  for  himself ; and  a nation  never 


really  transcends  the  dignity  of  a clan  or  tribe  un- 
less it  opens  its  heart  to  the  truth  that  it  lives  not 
merely  for  its  private  fortunes,  but  for  the  brother- 
hood of  humanity. 


Bitot's  <®nst|  (Cljflir. 

THE  fields  are  stripped  by  this  time,  and  the 
trees  stand  bare.  That  rich  murmur  of  a mj*r- 
iad  insects  is  gone,  and  the  silence  which  distin- 
guishes January  from  June  even  more  than  the 
heat,  falls,  the  precursor  of  snow,  upon  the  land- 
scape. But,  as  if  to  resist  the  bitterness  and  sad- 
ness of  the  failing  year,  the  most  genial  and  kindly 
of  all  our  festivals  occurs  at  the  end  of  November. 
Its  very  name,  Thanksgiving,  betrays  its  pious 
origin — and  an  origin  unmixed  with  any  prior  tra- 
dition. The  great  Christian  festival  of  Christmas 
stretches  backward  to  yule  logs  and  mistletoes,  to 
Scandinavian  and  Briton  heathenry;  nor  does  it 
lose  by  the  graceful,  happy  association.  But 
Thanksgiving  is  purely  Puritan.  It  is  the  good 
warm  human  heart  conquering  the  tough  head  and 
ascetic  manner  of  the  old  pilgrims. 

Iu  Elliott's  New  England  Ilistort/  you  may  read 
that,  in  1623,  after  the  harvest,  Governor  Brad- 
street  sent  out  a company  to  shoot  game  to  furnish 
a dainty  feast  of  rejoicing  after  the  labors  of  the 
colony.  Having  followed  the  directions  of  the 
Governor,  and  the  principle  of  the  excellent  Mrs* 
Glass,  they  cooked  their  game,  and  invited  Massa- 
soit  and  some  ninety  other  savages,  and  all  fell  to 
and  devoured  the  feast,  thanking  God  “for  the 
good  world  and  the  good  thiugs  in  it.” 

Think  of  that  little  shivering  band  clustered  on 
the  bitter  edge  of  the  continent,  with  the  future  be- 
fore them  almost  as  dark  as  the  forest  behind  them, 
many  of  them  with  such  long  lines  of  happy  mem- 
ories in  Old  England  flashing  across  the  sea  into 
the  gloom  of  their  present  position  like  gleams  of 
ruddy  firelight  that  stream  far  out  of  the  cheerful 
chimney,  into  the  cold  winter  night — and  think  of 
the  same  festival  now  ! when  twenty  Governors 
invite  millions  of  people  to  return  thanks  to  the 
great  Giver  of  harvests,  and  millions  of  people, 
obeying,  sacrifice  hecatombs  of  turkeys  and  pump- 
kins, and  pour  out  seas  of  cider  and  harmless  wines. 

It  might  be  dangerous  to  stake  one’s  reputation 
upon  the  assertion  that  Thanksgiving  is  a strictly 
religious  feast.  It  is  a day  of  practical  rejoicing 
in  the  good  things  of  this  world,  and  there  may 
even  be  people  whose  mouths  are  fuller  of  turkey 
than  their  hearts  of  thanks.  But  every  year  the 
area  of  the  kindly  feast  enlaiges.  Every  year 
there  are  more  States  which  sit  down  to  “ groaning 
board,”  as  reporters  so  happily  express  it  upon  oc- 
casions of  civic  festivity. 

Dear  old  Thanksgiving ! — whose  arms  are  a tur- 
key roasted  and  a pumpkin  or  — long  may  his 
blessed  reign  continue!  Long  and  long  his  hos- 
pitable table  be  spread ! Long  and  long  may  he 
stand,  benignant,  at  his  door,  calling  in  the  poor 
and  the  weary,  the  blind  and  the  lame,  even  as  the 
old  Puritans  called  in  Massasoit  and  ninety  other 
savages  1 Long  and  long  may  he  send  the  young 
people,  smiling  and  blushing  and  whispering,  into 
comers  and  under  curtains,  where  what  is  said 
and  what  is  done  only  the  couples  themselves 
know— while  the  grave  elders  sit  chatting  by  the 
fire,  and  live  again  their  vanished  years  in  the 
quick  young  life  around  them ! Rich  in  blessings 
and  reverend  in  year9,  may  good  old  Thanksgiving 
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last  with  the  continent,  knitting  closer  the  ties  of 
family  and  friendship:  its  cheerfulness  beaming 
like  the  smile  of  a patriarch — its  charity  burning 
like  a central  fire,  warming  all  the  year  and  light- 
ing up  every  dark  day  of  care  and  sorrow. 

— And  now,  Biddy,  bring  in  the  turkey  Mas- 
ter Joshua,  you  will  content  y ourself ..with  four 
plates  full  of  plum-pudding  and  half  a pumpkin 
pie.  My  dear,  I trust  you  will  see  that  the  fiddler 
has  as  much  as  he  wants,  for  his  arms  will  not  be 
spared  to-night ; and,  cousin  Jerusha,  the  mulled 
wine  will  teBt  your  skill.  Only  let  there  be  plenty 
of  it,  and  remember  solemnly  to  observe  the  recipe. 
This  is  it : One  table  spoonful  of  powdered  sugar 
and  one  egg  for  every  person,  carefully  beat  up 
together.  One  wine-glass  of  wine,  and,  if  the  la- 
dies are  many,  two  wine-glasses  of  water  to  each 
person.  The  liquid  to  be  put  in  a saucepan  with  a 
bag  of  cinnamon.  When  the  egg  and  sugar  are 
well  beaten  the  saucepan  must  be  placed  upon  the 
fire.  The  moment  it  boils  take  it  off,  and,  with 
infinite  care,  O Jerusha ! slowly  and  calmly  pour 
it  into  the  egg  and  sugar,  which  must  be  rapidly 
and  incessantly  stirred.  Then,  my  young  friends, 
you  will  be  summoned  from  your  dance;  Hebes 
and  Ganymedes  shall  you  bo,  and  in  the  yellow, 
creaming,  delicious  drink,  you  shall  pledge  and 
promise  what  you  will — remembering  only  that  it 
is  Thanksgiving,  that  it  is  holy-tide,  and  that 
whatever  is  promised  to-night  must  be  performed 
to  the  utmost  letter. 

— What  is  that  you  are  both  saying,  you  Nathan 
and  you  Nancy?  You  do  not  answer.  But  I 
heard,  as  if  you  were  following  the  parson,  “I 
wiH,”  and  “ I will.” 


“Nrw  Ouun. 

14  Dias  Easy  Chair, — Will  you  oblige  me  by  stating 
which  of  these  two  is  correct? 

44  4 Gr»*t  wit  to  madnoM  Marl y U alliad,* 
or 

44  4 Great  wits  to  madmen  oft  are  near  allied.* 

You  have  it  the  latter  in  your  August  Number. 

44 1 am  with  respect, 

“Yours  very  truly,  E.  A S." 

In  Dryden’s  “Absalom  and  Achitophel”E.A.S. 
will  find  the  line  of  which  he  writes.  It  is  the 
163d  line  of  the  first  part  of  the  poem,  in  the  de- 
scription of  Achitopbel,  or  Lord  Shaftesbury : 

44  Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied. 

And  thin  partitions  do  their  bounds  divide.’’ 


Thackeray’s  “Virginians”  is  now  about  half 
completed.  The  Easy  Chair  has  so  often  and  so 
strongly  commended  it— not  because  they  appear 
in  the  same  uniform,  but  because  the  story  is  so 
intrinsicall}-  excellent — that  it  is  not  from  the  de- 
sire of  saying  something  new  that  it  speaks  of  it 
again. 

The  singular  and  profound  skill  in  delineation 
of  character  which  marks  Thackeray  always,  does 
not  desert  him  in  his  new  work.  It  is  a perfectly 
finished  and  living  picture  of  English  society  of  a 
century  ago.  For  the  details  of  court  and  fashion- 
able life  which  make  the  substance  and  the  charm 
of  the  endless  memoirs  and  letters  of  that  period, 
no  other  book  is  comparable  with  it  in  thorough- 
ness and  picturesqueness.  The  Earl  of  Chester- 
field, Lord  March,  the  King,  Lady  Yarmouth,  Dr. 
Johnson,  General  Wolfe,  and  others,  move  across 
the  scene  with  vivid  reality.  We  have  all  had 
our  fight  about  what  he  says  of  the  youth  of  Wash- 
ington. Bnt  none  of  us  can  fight  about  Madame 
Vol.  XVni.— No.  103.— I 
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de  Bernstein,  the  Beatrix  Esmond  of  “ Henry  Es- 
mond.” She  is  one  of  the  completest,  and,  artist- 
ically speaking,  satisfactory  figures  in  late  litera- 
ture. The  dramatic  veracity  in  which  Thackeray 
is  superior  to  Scott  and  Dickens,  in  which  he  may 
be  likened,  in  a degree,  to  Shakespeare,  and  which 
makes  all  his  characters  profoundly  consistent,  is 
nowhere  displayed  more  finely  than  in  “The  Vir- 
ginians.” 

And  in  none  of  his  stories  is  his  intellectual  in- 
dependence more  apparent.  Having  strongly  de- 
fined feelings  about  life  and  character,  he  strongly 
expresses  them.  Harry  Warrington,  like  Clive 
Newcome,  does  a great  many  naughty  things  ; but 
the  historian  warns  off  the  moralist,  lie  is  a young 
man,  with  the  errors  and  weaknesses  of  many 
young  men ; but  he  has  a candor  of  character,  a 
stainlessness  of  soul,  which  the  novelist  will  have 
preferred  not  only  to  official  gravity,  but  even  to  a 
goodness  which,  being  in  a different  position,  may 
be  less  tempted. 

Nowhere,  also,  is  the  old  fling  against  Thack- 
eray apparently  more  sustained  than  in  “ The  Vir- 
ginians,” and  less  really  confirmed.  He  always 
treats  ns  to  fools  and  knaves,  we  are  told.  He  al- 
ways introduces  us  into  the  worst  possible  society, 
and  sits  sneering  in  our  ears  about  the  very  peo- 
ple with  whom  he  has  made  us  acquainted,  and 
whose  company  he  always  frequents.  Here  he 
has  brought  us  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  it  is  a very 
saturnalia  of  bin.  What  men ! What  women  1 
What  does  the  man  mean  by  such  conduct  ? 

Well,  now,  if  he  brings  us  to  Lady  Yarmouth 
and  her  crew,  are  there  not  also  the  Lambert  girls? 

If  we  have  Lord  March,  have  we  not  also  Colonel 
Lambert  ? If  we  have  Castle  wood,  have  we  not 
Colonel  Wolfe  ? Besides  this,  and  instead  of  ar- 
ranging his  scene  with  all  the  good  people  on  one 
side,  and  the  bad  on  the  other — like  the  division  of 
sexes  in  a Quaker  meeting — he  shows  us  the  hu- 
man traits  that  reveal  themselves  in  people  we 
can  not  like,  but  who  are  not  altogether  base — as 
flowers  spring  up  among  desolate  fields,  as  finer 
veins  of  oro  thread  barren  earth — not  enough  to 
make  a nosegay  of,  not  ijch  enough  nor  deep 
enough  to  work. 

Does  any  reader  suppose  that  Lady  Maria  has  no 
regard  at  all  for  the  sweet  racy  youth  of  her  lover  ? 
that  she  is  only  devoted  to  his  supposed  money  t 
It  is  clear  enough,  as  now  appears,  that  she  will 
transfer  her  young  affections,  and  not  persist  in 
holding  Harry  to  his  vows;  but  will  she  relinquish 
him  without  an  honest  regret  ? Under  Madame  de 
Bernstein’s  worldliness  is  there  no  tender  longing, 
no  sweet  regret  of  other  years  and  purer  feeling — 
like  a stream  winding  under  a hard  volcanic  crust? 

Of  course  there  is.  Of  course  the  old  age  of  the 
Lady  Beatrix  could  not  be  all  hard  and  wicked. 
How  beautiful  this  character  is,  as  a whole,  in  the 
two  books  I In  the  triumph  of  youth  insolent  and 
mercenary ; but,  after  a long  life,  the  deeper  and 
tenderer  points  appearing — and  so  much  material, 
so  much  possibility,  always. 

In  truth,  like  all  novels  that  are  worth  reading, 
because  they  are  the  portraits  of  human  char&Or 
ters  painted  by  great  literary  artists,  “ The  Vir- 
ginians” should  De  read,  as  it  is  written,  from 
month  to  month — sitting,  if  you  please,  with  a 
friendly  circle  who  began  with  you,  who  know  all 
'the  people  in  the  book — who  follow  their  fortunes 
as  we  hang  upon  the  careers  of  real  persons — who 
speculate,  and  wonder,  and  plan — who  sympathize, 
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and  regret,  and  condemn ; and  who  justly  take  a 
deeper  interest  in  many  of  the  characters  than  in 
many  acquaintances,  because  they  know  them  bet- 
ter— not  to  say  because  they  are  better  worth 
knowing. 

The  ordinary  novel-reader  will  be  impatient  at 
the  slow  progress  of  events  in  “The  Virginians.” 
But  even  he  must  be  charmed  with  the  exquisite 
facility  and  feisty  of  the  portraiture  in  the  story. 


44  Brinson  ELI)  t ILLINOIS,  Oti.,  1848. 

1 ‘ Dias  old  East  Chair, — 1 am  a schoolmistress  Out 
West,  and  it  is  a bright  day  when  Harper  comes.  I 
have  raised  a little  club  here,  and  send  you  our  yearly 
subscription  for  nine  copies.  I could  better  spare  a new 
collar  than  the  Monthly.  w” 

And  so,  with  many  friends,  old  and  new,  com- 
mences a new  volume  of  the  Magazine.  Whoever 
will  turn  over  the  long  range  of  volumes,  forming 
a little  library,  will  see  what  a miscellany  of  en- 
tertaining literature  those  years  of  the  Monthly 
have  accumulated.  There  has  been  no  weariness 
on  the  part  of  the  Magazine  or  of  its  readers.  No 
such  work  has  ever  had  so  generous  and  contin- 
uous a welcome.  It  is  that  which  stimulates  and 
inspires  its  conductors  to  be  worthy  of  its  immense 
public — to  tell  the  pleasantest  stories  that  are  told 
any  where,  both  by  the  most  famous  authors  and 
those  who  are  becoming  so — to  photograph  the 
world,  in  every  aspect,  both  by  the  pencil  and  the 
pen — to  chat  cheerfully  and  seriously'  of  every  cur- 
rent topic,  grave  or  gay — to  be  the  friend  of  old  and 
young — and,  while  there  are  a thousand  things  upon 
which  men  and  women  differ,  to  entertaiu  the  sol- 
itary reader  and  the  domestic  circle  with  those 
things  upon  which  all  agree. 

The  Easy  Chair,  for  its  part,  as  it  stumps  about 
upon  its  four  legs,  which  seem  even  younger  than 
ever  (such  are  the  fond  delusions  of  age  !),  rejoices 
to  know  that  every  month  it  speaks  to  friends  of 
every  condition  every  where,  whom  it  shall  never 
know  by  name,  but  whom  it  feels  that  it  knows  by 
heart. 


The  Easy  Chair  is  delighted  to  make  public 
the  following  correspondence.  The  thoughtful  hu- 
manity', the  profound  architectural  knowledge,  and 
the  readiness  of  resources  under  difficulties  dis- 
played in  the  letter  to  the  Chair,  are  beyond  its 
praises.  They  cover  themselves  with  glory.  But 
as  the  weighty  affair  in  question  most  deeply'  in- 
terested the  interesting  cherub  so  well  and  favora- 
bly known  to  the  friends  of  Harper , the  Easy  Chair 
lost  no  time  in  bringing  it  to  the  attentive  consid- 
eration of  that  ornament  of  the  Magazine.  His 
reply  was  duly  received,  and,  as  is  only  his  duty, 
the  Easy  Chair  presents  it  to  the  public,  bows,  and 
wheels  itself  away : 

“Mr.  E.  Z.  Chair,— Dear  Sir:  I make  bold  to  appeal 
to  six  or  seven  of  the  finer  feelings  of  your  nature  in  be- 
half of  a young  person  in  ‘Harper’s’  employ,  who  has 
long  been  compelled  to  remain  in  a very  painful  and  pre- 
carious position.  I allude  to  a poor  deformed  boy — whom 
you  must  have  kidnapped  from  the  docks — who,  with 
scarcely  a rag  to  cover  himself,  has  been  forced  by  you 
to  sit  on  the  North  Pole  and  blow  soap-bubbles  for  eight 
long,  weary  years. 

“ * What  kind  of  charge  am  I making  P 
u 1 What  absurd  complaint  is  thisf 
“ Turn  to  the  vignette  of  your  title-page  and  see  for 
yourself  1 

“There  he  straddles,  poor  fellow  1 just  launebing  his 
eighth  bubble— frozen  to  his  Arctic  seat  (or  else  he  would 
certainly  slip  off)— heroically  faithful  to  the  absurd  talk 


to  which  you  have  appointed  him.  See  how  be  has  ruin- 
ed his  nose  in  his  exertions  at  blowing  through  that  huge 
pipe,  which  is  nearly  as  long  as  his  arm  i See  bow  the 
big  toe  of  liis  right  foot  has  pushed  the  Equator  clear 
down  to  Capricorn  in  its  weary  attempt  to  maintain  equi- 
librium! Look  at  the  muscles  of  liis  right  arm,  long 
since  cramped  and  distorted  by  holding  out  that  heavy 
and  ungainly  goblet,  which  seems,  by-the-way,  to  con- 
tain a brick ! Look  again,  and  see  how  long  the  nail  has 
grown  on  the  sixth  finger  of  his  left  hand— the  sixth  fin- 
ger, mind  you,  which  is  a compensatory  addition  of  na- 
ture, making  up  for  his  having  only  four  toes  on  his  right 
foot! 

“ Infelicitous  boy ! Condemned  at  once  to  amuse  and 
grieve  the  million  readers  of  ‘ Harper’s;’  fortunate  only 
in  his  unconsciousness  of  the  fate  which  awaits  him! 
For  the  time  must  come  when  the  Irish  boys  on  either 
column,  weary  of  scattering  meaningless  chips  on  no- 
thing, will  take  their  tired  toes  away  from  the  ends  of 
the  scrawly  scrolls  which  seem  to  support  the  egg-shaped 
sphere,  and  down  will  tumble  the  baseless  fabric  t Then, 
whither  the  boy,  ah,  whither ! Fall  he  must,  through  the 
sharp-angled  4 Harper's,’  the  slippery, dripping  ‘ Month- 
lt,*  the  shag-barked,  cross-grained  ‘Magazine,’  upon 
the  rough  corners  of  the  huge  ‘half-shell’  below ! 

“ What  wreck  then,  oh  E.  Z.  Chair,  of  your  4 Table* 
and  Contents!  The  big  ink-stand  with  its  huge  pen — 
4 mightier  than  the  sword'  and  about  as  long— the  tottle- 
Ish  piles  of  badly-bound  books,  the  slipping  letters  and 
falling  scrolls,  the  thick  pallcttc — made  of  ‘half-inch 
stuff’  at  the  thinnest— all  together,  in  dire  confusion 
mingling,  will  be  jammed  against  the  bases  of  the  ‘mor- 
fodite’  columns,  dislodging  and  overturning  them,  and 
bringing  down  the  other  Irish  boys  and  their  chip  bask- 
ets, kerflummux  ! 

44 1 began,  Mr.  Chair,  with  an  appeal  to  your  finer  feel- 
ings. I did  intend  to  persuade  you  to  act  from  humane 
and  Christian  motives,  and  take  down  that  poor  boy.  I 
hope  my  remarks  may  have  an  influence  with  you.  May 
I not  hope  that  you  will  at  least  give  car  to  my  warnings 
and  to  the  following  suggestions? 

44  Unless  something  be  done  immediate,  that  hoy  will 
fall!  I propose,  therefore,  assisted  by  hints  from  an 
architectural  friend  who  shares  my  anxious  solicitudes: 

44 1st.  That  the  bunting  be  stripped  from  the  columns 
and  employed  in  strengthening  their  uprightness.  By 
tying  this  around  them  just  below  their  tops,  and  making 
It  fast  from  one  to  the  other,  the  strain  caused  by  the  Im- 
pending weight  of  the  globe  may  be  temporarily  coun- 
teracted. The  columns  will  thus  be  stripped  of  their 
wreaths,  but  since  whatever  of  architectural  meaning 
there  is  about  them  is  Egyptian,  it  will  not  be  at  vari- 
ance with  any  laws  of  taste  to  remove  these  incongruous 
surroundings. 

“2d.  Temporary  Bafety  being  now  secured,  that  the 
columns  bo  stayed  by  ‘shores’  placed  agaiust  them  to 
the  right  of  one  and  left  of  the  other.  It  will  be  con- 
venient to  have  these  shores  in  the  form  of  ladders,  so 
that  fresh  supplies  of  chips  and  soap  and  water  may  be 
sent  up  to  the  boys — that  is,  if  you  can  not  be  persuaded 
to  take  them  down.  And,  in  this  connection,  my  friend 
suggests  that  a plank  be  laid  from  the  top  of  the  left- 
hand  column  to  the  equator  of  the  sphere — and  etont 
spikes  muBt  immediately  be  driven  into  this,  below  the 
equator,  to  kceP  that  important  and  useful  line  from 
slipping  any  farther  down.  This  plank  would  make 
connection  between  * Chips’  and  4 Bubbles,*  the  latter  of 
whom,  it  is  evident,  can  not  reach  across  the  chasm  for 
‘more  soap’  without  danger  of  falling. 

“3d.  That  since  ‘Harper’s  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine* has  no  visible  means  of  support,  a frame-work  be 
erected  like  those  on  which  fire-w  orks  are  displayed  ; the 
letters  might  be  fastened  upon  this  with  tacks.  This 
frame-work,  resting  securely  on  the  table,  might  apect- 
uate  at  the  South  Pole  of  the  globe,  and  aid  in  support- 
ing it. 

“4th.  The  safety  of  the  whole  structure  having  now 
been  attended  to,  a few  details  must  bo  looked  after. 
The  boys  should  be  decently  and  warmly  clothed.  Win- 
ter is  at  hand,  and  although  you  may  say  that  they  are 
1 tough,’  having  been  exposed  in  this  dress  for  eight  win- 
ten,  yet  I can  aarare  you,  Sir,  that  the  modesty  and  hu- 
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inanity  of  your  million  of  readers  can  not  with  impunity 
be  much  longer  disregarded.  Your  books  should  be 
piled  up  properly,  and  your  letters  filed  and  laid  away. 
If  you  will  remove  that  immense  and  meaningless  ‘half- 

tbeir suggestive  only  of  oyster-suppers,  which  should 

never  be  served  in  a library — you  will  have  more  room 
on  your  table,  and  can  dispose  of  your  books  and  papers 
more  conveniently. 

“ Oh,  my  dear  Chair,  be  • easy*  with  me  1 I’m  afraid 
Tve  spoken  too  plainly,  but  I rely  so  much  on  your  good 
nature  and  your  good  sense  that  I think  you  won't  be  of- 
fended. Art  you,  now?" 

“ The  sweet  little  cherub  that  sits  up  aloft”  upon 
the  cover  of  Harper  (and  he  hopes  he  may  be  par- 
doned for  calling  himself  by  a name  which  is  pre- 
cious to  him,  as  having  been  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  amiable  old  friend,  the  Easy  Chair)  begs  to 
present  his  compliments  to  every  bod}’,  and  to  avail 
himself  of  this  opportunity  of  replying  to  the  utter- 
ly uncalled-for,  inhuman,  unjust,  and  disagreeable 
— not  to  say  unpleasant — letter  addressed  to  his 
kind  old  friend. 

Let  the  candid  reader  turn  to  the  cover  and  find 
the  answer  to  this  insolent  communication  bright- 
ly blazoned  there.  Behold  him  (me)  clasping  the 
world  with  kindly  legs ; with  one  hand  grasping  a 
generous  beaker,  with  the  other  holding  a pipe  and 
blowing  rainbow  bubbles ! What  does  that  pic- 
ture— in  itself  so  cheerful  and  exhilarating — sug-  , 
gest?  Viewed  only  as  a radiant  youth  riding  a 
globe  it  is  worth  two  years*  subscription  to  the 
Magazine;  but  to  the  eyes  and  minds  of  thought- 
ful, poetic,  and  imaginative  people— yes,  anony- 
mous author,  poetic  and  imaginative  people! — 
what  does  it  symbolize  beyond  its  merely  outward 
beauty  ? 

Just  this : that  genius — ever  joyous,  ever  young 
in  the  pages  of  Harper — rules  the  entire  world,  but 
by  the  kindliest  sway ; on  the  one  hand  cheering 
it  with  the  sweet  wine  of  song,  on  the  other  illum- 
inating it  with  the  most  graceful  and  perfect  crea- 
tions of  fancy,  in  which  every  aspect  of  nature  is 
exquisitely  mirrored.  Not  drugging  it  with  dull 
polemics — not  stinging  it  with  violent  debate — 
but,  in  soft  inebriation,  winning  the  world  with 
rainbow  fancies  from  sorrows  and  care9.  It  is  the 
very  genius  of  exhilarating  amusement,  recreat- 
ing, while  it  rules,  the  world. 

And  why  is  the  equator  somewhat  depressed? 
Simply  to  show  that  the  same  charitable  genius 
* conquers  the  languors  of  the  tropics  and  extends 
the  temperate  zone  of  rational  recreation  ; that  the 
Industry,  and  intelligence,  and  calmness  which 
mark  the  temperate  zone  of  our  Magazine,  are 
spread  by  the  Magazine  around  the  world;  that 
no  equator  is  so  hot  and  fixed,  no  north  pole  so 
cold  and  fatal,  that  the  sweet  little  cherub  of  kind- 
ly sentiment  and  story  and  song  may  not  push  aside 
one  barrier  with  his  foot,  and  sit  supreme  and  nn- 
harmed  upon  the  other. 

And  even  if  it  were  true— which,  upon  the  faith 
of  a cherub,  I deny — that  the  hand  of  which  this 
captious  critic  complains  had  six  fingers,  instead 
of  the  usual  human  allowance  of  five— what  then  ? 
What  would  it  symbolically  set  forth,  but  only  to 
the  imaginative  and  poetic  mind,  except  that  the 
hands  which  assisted  in  the  weaving  of  the  sweet 
spell  which  delights  the  world  were  not  liable  to 
the  imperfections  of  ordinary  hands,  but  were  un- 
limited and  phenomenal  ? 

Likewise  of  the  foot,  equally  objurgated,  the  re- 
fin ed  and  perceptive  mind  instantly  notices  the  beau- 
tiful significance.  Even  if  there  were  but  four  toes 


(whatever  that  may  mean,  Madame),  what  would 
the  design  delicately  insinuate  but  the  fact  that, 
with  even  less  expenditure  of  force  than  is  ordi- 
narily necessary,  all  obstacles  are  overcome,  and 
fall  before  the  all-conquering  genius  ? 

Again  presenting  his  compliments  to  every  body, 
the  cherub  begs  them  to  remark  the  inhumanity 
of  the  flings  against  those  two  estimable  and  indus- 
trious beings  who  are  united  with  the  other  (me) 
in  the  work  of  charity  and  love.  What  are  they 
doing — what  have  they  done — that  they  should  be 
so  insolently  commiserated  ? Will  a kind  public 
attend  and  give  ear  ? 

What  are  those  two  youths  doing  ? They  are 
scattering  flowers.  From  baskets,  ever  full,  they 
throw  roses  that  never  wither  on  both  sides  of  the 
globe.  To  the  sensitive  and  refined  mind  they  sym- 
bolize the  immortal  spirit  of  peace  and  good-will 
that  drop  blossoms  so  that,  whichever  way  the 
world  rolls,  it  may  roll  in  beauty  and  freshness 
and  fragrance.  They  symbolize  the  resolution, 
never  slumbering  nor  sleeping,  which  takes  care 
that  the  Magazine  shall  do  its  share  to  make  the 
world’s  journey  pleasant  and  fair.  Like  the 
“Happy  melodists,  unwearied, 

Forever  chanting  songs  forever  new,” 
they  stand,  tireless  and  cheerful,  by  night  and  day, 
in  summer  and  winter,  and  foretell  the  flowery 
path  in  which  the  reader  will  run.  Are  they  cold 
and  scantily  clothed  ? Ah ! dear  Public,  you  know 
— whatever  the  knowledge  of  the  author  of  this 
anonymous  slander  may  be — that  the  air  of  happy 
occupation  is  always  a summer  air — that  the  sun 
of  hilarity  rises  with  every  new  number  of  Har- 
per— and  that  those  two  charming  children  live 
forever  in  the  full  light  of  that  luminary.  Co- 
workers  with  the  cherub,  they  are  neither  cold  nor 
hungry  nor  naked.  For  they  are  warmed  with 
their  constant  happy  activity ; they  feed  forever 
upon  pleasant  thoughts,  and  they  are  clad  with  the 
grace  of  generosity. 

There  is  a volley  of  trumpery  advice  about 
changing,  and  propping,  and  supporting,  and  other 
architectural  arrangements.  The  bunting  around 
the  columns  is  to  be  removed,  and  appropriated  to 
some  other  purpose.  Now,  dear  Public,  there  is 
but  one  other  object  to  which  it  could  be  so  well 
devoted  as  at  present,  and  the  achievement  of  that 
object  would  also  effect  a change  in  the  cover. 
Every  discerning  mind  sees  at  once  what  is  meant. 

It  is  to  take  the  drapery  and  hang  the  pestilent 
complainer  where  his  head  may  constantly  hit  the 
“sharp-angled  Harper's;”  his  unavailing  hands 
slip  upon  “the  slippery,  dripping  Monthly;"  bis 
legs  chafe  “ the  shag-barked,  cross-grained  Maga- 
zine ;**  and  his  toes  be  utterly  worn  away  upon  “the 
rough-corners  of  the  huge  half  shell  below.** 

Then  justice  will  be  done.  Then  peace  and 
harmony  will  be  avenged  and  satisfied.  Then — 
like  the  heads  upon  Temple  Bar,  grinning  and 
dreadful  preachers  of  the  consequences  of  treason — 
will  the  suspended  figure  of  this  ill-omened  critic 
show  the  folly  of  little  minds , and  the  futility  of 
captious  complaints . 

But  leaving  him,  be  it  yours,  most  sweet  Pub- 
lic, to  look  at  the  picture  in  the  light  I have  shed 
upon  it ; and  it  shall  be  mine  to  remain  the  symbol 
of  the  hearty  desire  of  providing  a monthly  and  an 
unfailing  pleasure,  which  animates  my  anonymous 
friend  the  Editor  of  the  Magazine . 

We  have  all  been  disgraced  by  the  fight  near 
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Buffalo.  It  is  to  be  expected,  of  course,  that  bru- 
tal men  will  behave  like  brutes,  and  tear  each  oth- 
er’s eyes  out  when  they  have  occasion.  I|  is  to  be 
expected,  also,  that  men  whose  tastes  are  bestial 
will  support  them  in  so  doing.  But  what  has  the 
public,  as  such,  to  do  with  it  ? 

Will  you  say,  “ Nothing  at  all?”  Will  you 
say  that  it  is  only  the  bruisers  and  “ the  Fancy” 
who  were  interested  in  the  contest  for  the  “ cham- 
pionship?” 

Will  you  then  please  to  explain  the  fact  that 
the  leading  newspapers  in  New  York  considered 
it  necessary  to  have  a long  and  detailed  history 
of  the  disgusting  business,  after  having  printed 
u Postscripts”  and  “ Extras”  to  announce  the  re- 
sult ? 

In  this  country  there  is  no  indication  of  the  di- 
rection of  popular  interest  so  unerring  as  the  news- 
papers. When  they  devote  several  leading  col- 
umns to  any  subject,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  it 
is  not  a matter  of  private  scope,  but  of  wide  and 
general  attention.  So,  with  the  daily  papers  in  his 
hand,  a man  may  say  with  simple  truth,  we  have 
all  been  disgraced  hy  the  Buffalo  fight. 

Fighting  is  always  wretched  business  enough ; 
but  although  Christ  expressly  forbade  it,  and  al- 
though we  all  claim  lustily  to  be  Christians,  a man 
loses  consideration  in  a Christian  community  if, 
under  some  circumstances,  he  does  not  fight.  In 
defense  of  the  life  or  honor  of  those  de&r  to  us, 
fighting  certainly  loses  its  offensive  character.  In 
moments  of  hot  passion,  too,  the  deadly  or  sudden 
blow  has  some  kind  of  extenuation  or  excuse.  But 
to  put  the  human  body  into  perfect  order  solely  in 
order  that  it  may  be  a battering-ram  to  pound  an- 
other body  in  equal  order  into  a jelly,  is  the  most 
loathsome  and  sickening  of  all  enterprises.  And 
that  this  should  be  a matter  of  such  general  sym- 
pathy as  to  justify  the  publication  of  elaborate  re- 
ports is  a most  humiliating  and  alarming  fact. 

There  is  a great  deal  said  about  the  manly  art 
of  self-defense  and  physical  vigor.  But  those  are 
excellences  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  bru- 
talities as  this  fight.  It  is  the  disgrace  of  England 
that  its  manners  allow  a certain  toleration  of  the 
prize  ring.  It  is  covered  up  under  a talk  about 
sinew  and  muscle  and  heartiness.  But  there  is 
nothing  so  disgusting  in  a bull-fight  as  in  a prize- 
fight, nor  more  inhuman  in  the  old  gladiatorial 
shows  than  in  the  spectacle  of  two  human  beings 
deliberately  beating  each  other  blind  and  bloody. 
And  this  is  to  be  noticed  to  our  shame,  that  while 
in  England  the  thing  is  hedged  with  a sort  of  hon- 
or in  itself  which  excludes  deadly  weapons,  and  is 
only  stealthily  acknowledged  as  a matter  of  public 
concern,  and  printed  in  ‘‘sporting”  papers — yet 
here  the  ring  is  surrounded  with  revolvers,  de- 
stroying all  chance  of  “fair  play,”  and  the  affair  is 
blazoned  upon  the  breakfast-table. 

Does  any  man  suppose  that  the  London  Timet 
would  ever  publish  the  details  of  any  contest  of 
this  kind,  as  the  New  York  papers  have  published 
them?  John  Bull  may  be  brutal  enough,  but  he 
is  decent  enough  to  respect  times  and  places.  If 
he  has  a dirty  story  to  tell,  he  will  not  choose  a 
lady’s  boudoir  for  the  telling ; and  if  he  likes  to 
see  a brutal  set-to.  he  will  steal  off  and  see  it,  and 
hold  his  tongue. 


Axd  that  last  paragraph  leads  any  well-behaved 
Easy  Chair  to  ask  the  question,  on  what  ground 
the  papers  justify  the  publication  of  such  stuff? 


There  are  plenty  of  fights  every  day  between  bru- 
tal bullies,  which  decide  the  “ championship”  as 
much  as  this  Buffalo  one ; why  are  they  not  parad- 
ed at  great  length  and  with  every  facility  and  or- 
nament of  type  in  the  newspapers  ? 

The  general  answer,  intended  to  cover  the  whole 
ground,  is  that  a newspaper  is  a sheet  of  which  the 
purpose  is  to  circulate  the  news,  to  tell  whatever 
has  happened,  without  regard  to  its  character  or 
influence.  Hence  we  have  disgusting  details  of 
crimes  and  trials,  which,  if  published  as  books, 
would  be  sued  and  suppressed  as  indecent. 

Now  the  argument  is  very  clear  that,  if  the  con- 
ductor of  a newspaper  has  only  to  provide  news  for 
his  readers,  and  may  call  any  thing  of  which  they 
have  not  heard,  or  with  which  they  are  not  famil- 
iar, news,  there  is  nothing,  however  salacious, 
which  does  not  fall  strictly  within  the  rubric. 
There  are  a thousand  details  of  a thousand  places 
in  the  city  of  New  York  which  are  just  as  interest- 
ing as  the  fight  near  Buffalo.  They  are  no  more 
criminal,  they  are  no  more  indecent,  and  they 
would  make  the  paper  sell.  If  the  conductor  of  a 
paper  abdicates  all  moral  responsibility  in  his  rela- 
tions with  the  public,  and  is  only  bound  to  provide 
something  that  the  public  will  buy,  let  him  spare 
the  correspondence  from  Caracas  and  give  us  the 
latest  bulletins  from  the  Five  Points. 

Is  it  said,  that  the  very  fact  that  there  ore  no 
bulletins  from  the  Five  Points  shows  that  there  is 
a restraining  sense  ? 

To  this  the  reply  is,  that  it  is  a restraint  only  in 
degree,  not  in  kind.  Twenty-five  years  ago  such 
a report  of  the  late  fight  as  was  given  us  in  the  pa- 
pers would  never  have  been  seen,  not  only  because 
the  papers  of  those  days  would  not  have  sent  com- 
petent reporters,  but  because  the  good  sense  and 
feeling  of  the  readers  would  not  have  allowed  it. 
And  how  long  is  it  likely  to  be  before  a public 
whose  taste  justifies  such  reports  will  not  also  jus- 
tify accounts  of  other  matters  with  which  prize- 
fighting and  prize-fighters  are  intimately  coit- 
nected,  and  which  are  really  no  more  unmanly, 
indecent,  and  dishonorable  ? 


The  Easy  Chair  has  always  claimed  that  there 
is  no  essential  relation  between  Dirt  and  Democ- 
racy, that  a man  may  be  a Democrat  and  yet  be  a 
decent  gentleman,  and  that  to  violate  every  feel- 
ing of  propriety  is  not  to  prove  one’s  orthodoxy 
in  principle. 

The  Easy  Chair  is  now  prepared  to  assert  that 
it  does  not  follow  that  a man  is  insincere  in  moral 
or  political  effort  because  he  dresses  well.  “My 
dear  Sir,  }*our  coat  fits  much  too  well  for  a philan- 
thropist!” Heavens!  then  it  it  true  that  bad 
habits  are  essential  to  good  morals. 

The  Easy  Chair  was  once  conversing  with  a 
friend  enthusiastic  about  a popular  poet.  But 
there  was  a vein  of  sadness  and  regret  in  all  the 
praise.  There  was  evidently  something  reserved 
into  which  the  Chair,  at  last,  delicately  inquired. 

“ Ah ! dear  Easy,”  was  the  reply,  “ is  it  not 
melancholy  to  reflect  that  this  poet  of  whose  sin- 
cerity the  heart  can  no  more  doubt  than  the  ear  of 
hit  sweetness,  with  all  his  humanity  and  pathos, 
and  grace  and  simplicity,  tr ears  the  best  fitting  coat 
in  the  State!”  And  it  was  clear  that  the  coat  pre- 
sented a full  faith  in  the  qualities  which  it  was 
impossible  not  to  perceive  and  enjoy. 

There  was  a mystic  and  profound  significance  in 
Carlyle’s  Philosophy  of  Clothes,  and  in  a very 
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literal  and  exact  sense.  If  Carlyle  himself  should 
step  into  the  desk,  jeweled  and  ringed,  velveted 
and  exquisitely  gloved,  his  wisdom  would  not 
seem  so  wise  as  if  it  were  uttered  in  a careless  coat, 
an  unanxious  cravat,  and  trowsers  bulging  at  the 
knees.  Yet  we  figure  Pericles*  as  the  glass  of  fash- 
ion and  the  mould  of  form ; and  the  great  English 
orators  have  usually  been  punctiliously  dressed. 

Of  course  the  feeling  arises  from  confounding 
good  dressing  with  careful  dressing.  But  many 
a man  dresses  well  with  less  care  than  many  an- 
other clumsily  and  slovenly.  It  is  generally  safer 
to  judge  every  man  not  by  the  outside,  and  to 
measure  sentiments  by  their  intrinsic  justice,  and 
not  by  the  pantaloons  of  the  orator— -just  as  it  is 
dangerous  to  suppose,  because  a man  is  dirty,  that, 
therefore , he  is  a Democrat  or  believer  in  the  equal 
rights  of  all  men. 


44  Dear  Mb.  East  Chub,— I write  for  Information. 
Is  Mr.  Van  Wartenberger  in  earnest  when  he  proposes 
to  keep  6even  servants,  horses,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a 
dear  wife,  with  tho  moderate  sum  of  ten  thousand  a year  ? 
If  he  is  seriously  in  earnest,  beg  of  him,  if  ho  have  any 
regard  for  his  domestic  happiness,  to  curtail  tho  number 
of  servants.  Ho  can  not  possibly  accomplish  what  ho 
proposes.  I tremble  at  the  thought  of  his  fleeting  wed- 
ded bliss,  and  am  ready  to  prove  to  him  the  impossibility 
of  his  scheme,  out  of  regard  to  his  future  happiness  and 
that  of  the  inestimable  Mrs.  Van  Wartenberger. 

14  Now,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  you  understand  my  disinterest- 
edness, and  will  promise  to  take  my  part  in  case  that  my 
husband,  Mr.  Fitzbubble,  should  censure  me  for  bring- 
ing his  affairs  before  the  public.  I repeat  that  I take  this 
step  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  yonng  couple.  We,  that 
is  Mr.  Fitzbubble  and  myself,  reside  In  a brown  stone 
house,  elaborately  finished  after  the  Chinchorbred  style 
of  architecture.  I scarcely  need  to  mention  this,  as  tho 
JFItzbubbles  have,  time  out  of  mind,  been  noted  for  their 
showy  residences.  By  practicing  the  greatest  economy 
we  are  enabled  to  keep  a bland  cook,  not  too  fat ; a gen- 
teel and  graceful  colored  boy;  a chambermaid,  not  given 
to  airs;  a lady's  maid,  the  spread  of  whose  skirt  is  less 
than  that  of  her  mistress ; and  a coachman,  of  ruby  face 
and  proboscis,  upon  ten  thousand  a year.  Two  servants 
less  than  Mr.  Van  W.  proposes,  and  this  with  the  most 
rigid  economy ! By  rigid  economy  I mean  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
bubble denies  himself  all  such  useless  luxuries  as  fast 
horses,  cigars,  dogs,  etc. ; also  such  amusements  as  sport- 
ing, boating,  and  the  like.  In  fact  he  spends  less  upon 
himself  than  any  man  that  I have  ever  known.  He  is 
conscientious  about  patronizing  extravagant  tailors,  and 
never  enters  the  doors  of  a club-house.  Would  Mr.  Van 
W.  willingly  follow  in  such  footsteps  ? I tremble  to  think 
of  the  consequences  should  ho  not.  I could  shed  tears 
when  I reflect  upon  the  loves  of  shawls  and  bonnets  which 
she  will  stand  in  actual  need  of  (and  which  need  will  be 
the  prolific  source  of  many  an  altercation  between  her 
husband  and  herself),  if  he  persists  in  keeping  seven 
servants  upon  only  ten  thousand  dollars  a year.  I feel  a 
great  admiration  for  Mrs.  Van  W.,  whose  amiability  is 
fully  manifested  by  the  relinquishment  of  her  preferences, 
and  whose  good  sense  is  evident  by  her  approval  of  the 
discriminating  selection  of  servants  which  her  husband 
has  made.  I Bee  at  a glance  the  difficulties  which  she 
will  labor  under  by  dispensing  with  tho  footman  and  the 
housekeeper;  but  upon  ten  thousand  a year,  dear  Mr. 
Easy  Chair,  she  can  never  keep  more  than  five  and  do 
justice  to  herself!  Respectfully  yours, 

44  Fbivolb  Fitzbttbblx. 


* What  is  fame?  A clergyman  was  about  to  deliver  a 
lecture  upon  44  the  Age  of  Pericles,"  and  some  gentlemen 
were  speaking  of  it. 

Smith.  44  Jones,  what  art  Pericles?" 

Joxxs.  44  Well,  Smith,  I don't  exactly  know.  But  its 
a kind  of  shell  fish." 

Smith.  44  Ah ! then,  of  course, 4 the  age,*  has  reference 
to  the  time  they  have  been  out  of  the  water.” 


44  P.S.  Mr.  Fitzbubble  has  such  a funny  definition  of  a 
husband,  I would  like  so  much  to  have  Mr.  Van  W.  hear 
it,  that  he  may  be  prepared  for  his  destiny.  Det — 4 A 
man  who  does  errands  and  pays  bills.4  You  see,  not 
keeping  any  more  servants,  I am  obliged  to  employ  Mr. 
Fitzbubble  occasionally." 

OUR  FOREIGN  G08SIP. 

It  is  a blank  month  for  grand  news.  The  Aus- 
tria, carrying  down  its  five  hundred,  has  startled 
even  the  Paris  world — and,  unfortunately,  the  en- 
rollment of  the  Austria , in  popular  talk,  is  among 
American  steamers — another  dreadful  proof,  they 
say,  of  the  transatlantic  waste  of  life.  The  story 
makes  a gloomy  paragraph ; and  the  fumigating 
tar  of  the  Hamburg  seamen  is  classed  with  the 
bowie-knives  of  Arkansas,  the  duels  of  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith,  and  the  burning  of  the  Quarantine.  More 
and  more  our  home  civilization  is  regarded,  by  the 
idle  observers  of  Europe,  as  a kind  of  fierce  sauva- 
gerie,  under  which  cheap  meats  are  eaten  half-cooked 
— a President  washes  his  hands  in  greasy  tavern 
basins,  in  his  shirt-sleeves — and  horse-stealers  or 
abolitionists,  when  caught,  garnish  the  limbs  of 
wayside  trees. 

“ And  fio  they  ever  bury  these  men  ?”  hints  an 
inquiring  Frenchman. 

The  American  quidnunc  expresses  grave  doubts. 

“But  then,”  says  the  Frenchman,  “don’t  you 
fear  the  effects  of  putrefaction  ?” 

Quidnunc  replies,  “We  are  used  to  that.” 

uMon  Dieu!  but  the  yellow  fever:  isn’t  it  a 
cause,  perhaps  ?” 

“Very  probably.” 

And  the  philosophic  Frenchman  embraces  at 
once  the  somewhat  gloomy  theory  that  our  yellow 
fever  may  be  traced  directly  to  the  miasma  arising 
from  the  putrefying  victims  of  Lynch  law ! 

A bit  of  real  gloom  belonged,  a few  evenings 
since,  to  the  quarter  of  the  Madeleine.  The  Prince 
Ghika,  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  whose  in- 
terests have  so  recently  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  European  Congress,  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage, as  he  was  returning  from  a drive  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  died  two  hours  thereafter.  He 
was  just  about  leaving  Paris  for  Wallachia,  where 
he  hoped,  through  French  influence  and  his  per- 
sonal popularity,  to  secure  his  election  as  Hospodar. 
To  this  end  his  horses,  of  which  he  had  a consider- 
able number,  had  been  advertised  for  sale.  But 
his  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  daring  whips  of 
the  metropolis  made  purchasers  coy.  His  teams 
were  restive  to  a degree  that  frighted  even  the 
jockeys ; yet  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  accident,  he  was  driving  with  a well- 
broken  team,  belonging  to  his  wife,  tho  Princess. 

The  coachman,  a Wallachian,  lost  command  of 
them,  the  Prince  stepped  forward  to  assist  him,  a 
rein  broke,  and  the  poor  fellow  was  thrown  to  the 
pavement. 

The  Princess  is  represented  as  a charming  per- 
son, of  French  birth,  formerly  known  as  a pleasant 
feuilUtoniste , and  the  companion  of  Balzac,  Gau- 
thier, Gavarni,  and  others.  A recent  pamphlet  of 
hers,  calling  attention  to  the  condition  and  atti- 
tude of  Wallachia,  has  revived  recollection  of  her 
old  status.  The  funeral  obsequies  have  crowned 
the  week  with  a sad  pomp  of  plumes  and  sable 
hangings. 

\ The  circumstances  of  the  death  recall  vividly 
the  last  hours  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  and  this 
memory  brings  to  mind  the  recently  published  will 
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of  the  Duchess — full  of  piety,  tenderness,  and  royal 
resolve.  We  may  venture  to  cite  a portion  of  it : 

“ This  is  my  will.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In  dying 
I commend  my  soul  to  God,  and  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  I implore  His  infinite  mercy,  praying 
him  to  receive  me  in  the  eternal  abode,  there  to  re- 
unite me  to  those  for  whom  I have  mourned  upon 
this  earth.  I leave  my  maternal  blessing  to  my 
beloved  sons,  and  pray  the  Lord  to  guide  them 
through  this*  life,  to  give  them  prosperous  days, 
and  to  grant  them  eternal  felicity  when  they  shall 
have  nobly  fulfilled  their  destinies  here  below.  I 
bid  them  here  a last  adieu,  while  thanking  them 
for  the  happiness  the}'  have  contributed  to  my  ex- 
istence. I entreat  the  Queen  to  accept  the  last  ex- 
pression of  my  respectful  gratitude.  I bid  fare- 
well to  my  mother,  to  whom  I owe  so  much ; to 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  for  whom  I have  ever  felt 
sincere  affection ; to  my  mother’s  family,  whose 
tender  hospitality  has  lightened  the  bitterness  of 
exile  of  my  sons  and  myself ; to  my  friends  and 
servants,  whose  fidelity  in  the  midst  of  misfortune 
has  inspired  me  with  grateful  attachment;  and, 
finally,  I bid  farewell  to  France,  which  I have  loved 
so  much,  and  where  the  happiest  years  of  my  life 
have  glided  away.  I recommend  my  sons  never 
to  forget  that  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  all 
wisdom,  that  it  is  a guide  and  beacon  in  prosper- 
ity, and  a stay  amidst  misfortune ; to  remain  ever 
faithful  to  the  precepts  of  their  childhood,  and  con- 
tinue steadfast,  likewise,  in  their  political  faith. 
May  they  observe  it  both  by  their  constancy  in  ad- 
versity and  exile,  and  by  their  firmness  and  devoted 
patriotism  wdien  the  course  of  events  shall  restore 
them  to  their  country.  May  France,  restored  to 
her  dignity  and  liberty,  may  constitutional  France 
reckon  upon  them  to  defend  her  honor,  her  grand- 
eur, and  her  interests ; and  may  she  find  once  more 
in  them  the  wisdom  of  their  grandfather  and  the 
chivalrous  qualities  of  their  father.  They  should 
ever  bear  in  mind  the  political  principles  which 
have  made  the  glory  of  their  House,  which  their 
grandfather  faithfully  observed  upon  the  throne, 
and  which  their  father,  as  his  will  and  testament 
bears  witness,  had  ardently  adopted.  His  last  di- 
rections have  been  the  guiding  rule  of  their  edu- 
cation.” 

And  in  conclusion  she  says:  “Whatever  the 
place  of  exile  where  my  days  may  close,  and  what- 
ever the  tomb  I may  happen  to  find,  I request  my 
sons,  and  in  their  default,  my  heirs,  to  have  my  re- 
mains conveyed  to  France  whenever  our  family  may 
return  to  it,  there  to  deposit  them  in  the  mortuary 
chapel  of  Dreux,  beside  the  tomb  of  my  husband. 
I here  close  my  last  will  with  an  assurance  of  par- 
don to  all  such  as  may  have  offended  or  afflicted 
me,  and  with  an  entreaty  to  all  those  I may  in  my 
turn  have  offended  or  pained,  not  to  retain  the  mem- 
ory thereof.  My  last  words  are  for  my  beloved 
sons — a prayer  and  a blessing. 

“Helene,  Duchesse  d’Orleans.” 

We  read  this  will  in  a Paris  paper.  Do  the 
censors  sleep  ? Or  has  the  Breton  ovation  quieted 
any  Imperial  distrust  ? 

You  have  read  of  that  triumphal  progress — how 
Brittany  and  all  La  Vend6e  forgot  their  traditional 
loyalty  and  became  Napoleonist.  You  have  read, 
if  you  have  kept  in  the  track  of  the  Paris  corre- 
spondents, of  the  ftte  days  at  St.  Cloud,  at  Com- 
piegne,  and  of  the  gay  bathers  and  the  bull-fights 


at  Biarritz.  You  have  seen,  too,  how  the  long- 
promised  ruin  which,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  your 
overwise  journalists,  was  to  overtake  the  Mobilier 
and  France,  and  make  such  financial  crash  as  should 
carry  all  despotic  Europe  with  it  into  bankruptcy, 
has  been  staved  off,  and  off,  and  lingered  and  re- 
tired, till  now  even  shrewd  income-seekers  are  plac- 
ing faith  in  French  stocks,  and  the  Bourse  is  all 
sunshine. 

The  revival  of  trade  here  must  be  a sad  disap- 
pointment to  those  who  prophesied  with  such  large 
and  ludicrous  persistency  the  utter  hollowness  of 
French  credit.  Of  course  a great  many  fond  and 
amiable  old  gentlemen  must  find  their  political 
economy  theories  blighted  ; it  was  made  so  very 
clear  that  M.  Pereire  was  another  Law,  and  the 
Mobilier  another  South-Sea  scheme,  and  Louis  Na- 
poleon a despotic  trifler  w ith  edge  tools.  Now  we 
are  not  going  to  annoy  or  provoke  good  republican 
susceptibilities  with  any  defense  of  oath-breaking, 
or  Louis  Napoleon’s  conduct  generally;  but  we  do 
say  that  he  has  put  a large  sagacity  and  a most 
unwavering  firmness  into  his  pilotage  of  France 
through  the  year  past ; and  though  the  army  and 
outsiders  may  have  been  more  struck  by  his  adroit- 
ness and  shrewd  policy  during  the  progress  of  the 
Eastern  war,  yet  the  wonderful  stanchness  and 
far-sightedness  of  the  man  have  been  put  to  a far 
more  critical  test,  and  won  a larger  triumph,  in 
combating  the  threatened  monetary  crisis  of  the 
year  past.  To  call  him  knave  persistently  may 
gratify  a certain  red  zeal  for  republicanism  ; to 
call  him  simply  Mr.  Bonaparte,  as  some  comical 
Democrats  religiously  do,  show's  pretty  cherish- 
ment  of  crushed  hopes ; but  to  call  him  fool  and 
simpleton  implies  a besotted  ignorance  that  would 
be  pitiable  if  it  were  not  malicious. 


We  shift  the  topic.  We  have  a little  story  to 
tell  of  the  daughter  of  a French  beggar — showing 
that  beggars  are  sometimes  rich.  Every  beggar 
must  have  his  permit  in  France,  and  wear  his  med- 
al, with  official  stamp,  authorizing  his  vocation. 
Thus  much  of  preface.  The  story,  w hich  is,  after 
all,  only  an  incident,  is  magnified  as  the  French 
only  know  how  to  do,  and  begins  in  this  romantic 
way : 

A cure  (which  means  priest)  came  up  one  day 
from  his  country  parish  to  Paris,  weary  and  foot- 
worn. He  was  neither  afraid  of  railways  nor  had 
dread  of  coachmen  or  steamboats ; but  he  was  poor. 
Yet  our  priest  brought  with  him  fifteen  hundred 
francs  in  gold.  He  presided  over  the  little  parish 
church  of  San  Clothilde,  and  in  San  Clothilda  he 
trusted ; he  prayed  to  San  Clothilde ; San  Clo- 
thilde was  his  saint  of  saints.  He  decked  her  al- 
tar as  he  could ; fresh  flowers  withered  before  it ; 
cheap  tinsel  ornaments  were  lavished  on  it.  But 
one  day,  in  the  little  poor-box  which  one  may  see 
iron-bound  and  iron  padlocked  in  all  the  country 
churches  of  France,  the  cure  found  a little  packet 
containing  fifteen  hundred  francs  in  gold  pieces, 
and  a line  written  upon  the  paper  which  inclosed 
it,  saying,  “ For  San  Clothilde.” 

So,  with  this  money  scrupulously  unbroken,  the 
parish  priest  walked  to  Paris  to  purchase  a marble 
statue  of  his  patron  saint. 

It  is  a small  sum  to  pay  for  a marble  statue- 
most  of  all  in  Paris.  But  this  the  cure  did  not 
know.  He  went  straight  to  a young  sculptor, 
who  was  a son  of  an  old  parishioner  of  his,  and  told 
him  how  the  money  had  come  in  strangely,  and 
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how  much  he  desired  a marble  statue  of  the 
saint. 

The  sculptor  consented  to  supply  it,  and  to  send 
one  of  his  pupils  down  to  the  village  on  the  Loire 
(wo  had  forgotten  to  say  the  priest  came  from  the 
Loire  banks)  to  prepare  the  chapel  for  its  recep- 
tion. 

The  good  priest  went  his  way  gratefully.  A 
month  after  the  pupil  of  the  sculptor  came  down 
to  prepare  the  chapel : the  statue  was  to  come  in  a 
fortnight’s  time.  The  young  sculptor  had  wrought 
the  subject  before  the  visit  of  the  cure , and  availed  | 
himself  of  the  occasion  to  dispose  of— lost  labor. 
A Paris  sculptor’s  student  would  be  young,  of  | 
course,  and  gallant,  of  course.  So  it  happened 
that,  “ as  he  worked  at  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of 
San  Clothilde,  there  came  there  for  worship  more 
village  maidens  than  ever  before but  chiefest 
among  them  one  brown-eyed  girl,  with  more  the 
air  of  Paris  sMons  about  her  than  of  Loire  banks, 
found  place  in  the  regard  of  the  young  sculptor. 

He  was  awed  by  the  earnestness  of  her  devo- 
tions, but  he  was  bewitched  by  her  beauty.  From 
looking  he  grew  to  loving ; and  she  from  looking 
to  liking. 

So  the  chapel  reparations  went  gayly  on : the 
brown-eyed  girl  constant  at  her  devotions;  the 
sculptor  constant  at  his  work.  The  statue  in  due 
time  came  down  from  Paris,  and  was  inaugurated 
with  all  the  festal  attractions  which  the  old  priest 
and  bis  parishioners  could  plot  in  aid  of  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  young  sculptor,  a looker-on  now,  saw  the 
brown-eyed  girl  duly  make  her  appearance,  alight- 
ing now  from  a sumptuously-furnished  carriage, 
and  attended  by  a gray-haired  old  gentleman,  who 
walked  with  a crutch,  and  escorted  her  to  the  shrine 
of  San  Clothilde. 

Was  this  to  be  the  kst  feasting  of  the  eye  upon 
that  fairy  figure  ? ' 

The  ceremony  ended,  he  came  forward  to  bid  the 
old  priest  adieu  ; that  very  evening  he  must  turn 
his  back  upon  the  Loire  banks,  perhaps  forever. 

The  good  priest  said,  not  so  soon : he  must  go 
with  him  to  dine  with  the  excellent  M.  Marcel,  the 
richest  patron  of  the  parish : ho  must  see  Made- 
moiselle, who  was  another  Saint  Clothilde.  * ‘ Hist ! 
there  she  goes !”  and  the  priest  pointed  out  the 
brown-eyed  fairy  who  had  tempted  his  stolen 
glances  from  the  chapel  scaffolding. 

Of  course  he  staid : admired,  of  course : trem- 
bled, of  course — as  what  should  a poor  sculptor, 
not  yet  established  in  reputation,  have  to  say  with 
the  daughter  of  a rich  proprietaire  upon  the  Loire 
banks  ? 

Yet  the  glances  in  the  church  had  paved  the  j 
way  for  acquaintance : the  good  priest  engrossed 
the  good  Monsieur  Marcel : and  the  lover  and  the 
loved — what  should  they  do  ? 

Yet  the  time  for  leave-taking  came,  and  the 
young  man  had  not  yet  conquered  his  timidity: 
she  always  the  heiress ; he  always  the  poor  sculp- 
tor. 

How  is  ail  this  to  end? 

Fortunio,  who  writes  the  Courrier  in  the  Nord 
newspaper  of  Brussels,  ends  it  in  this  way : 

Good  Monsieur  Marcel  takes  the  young  sculp- 
tor’s arm.  “ You  love  my  daughter  there  ?” 

“Madly.” 

“ You  are  afraid  to  speak  ?” 

“ She  is  rich  ; I am  poor.” 

“ This  is  all  your  objection  ? 


“ Absolutely.” 

“ What  if  she  were  a beggar’s  daughter  ?” 

The  young  sculptor  does  not  lose  his  self-com- 
mand ; the  brown  eyes  forbid.  “ I would  ask  her. 
hand.” 

Brown-eyes  come  nearer. 

Papa  Marcel  says, 44  You  can  take  her ; but  first 
see — here  is  my  medal.  My  name  is  upon  the 
books  of  the  police ; I am  a licensed  beggar ; my 
fortune  has  come  in  this  way.  The  fifteen  hundred 
francs  which  bought  the  marble  statue  of  San  Clo- 
thilde came  thus.  I could  not  marry  my  daugh- 
ter to  a duke,  though  she  is  rich  enough.  There 
is  a prejudice  against  beggars.  You  are  young, 
clever ; we  are  both  artists — j-ou  with  the  chisel, 
I with  mv  crutch.  Will  you  marry  my  daugh- 
ter?” 

The  brown  eyes  fell. 

But  they  lifted  again ; and  the  pretty paroissienne 
became  a sculptor’s  wife. 

And  out  of  such  flimsy  material  as  this  our 
Paris  confisseurs  will  cook  a story ; and  we,  for 
want  of  better,  repeat  it. 


Let  us  skip  suddenly  to  England,  to  Lord  Derby 
and  his  sale  of  horses.  It  is  an  affair  that  has 
made  talk.  You  know,  or  should  know,  that  Lord 
Derby  is  a lover  of  the  turf ; that  without  any 
triumphant  successes  he  has  for  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century  bet  largely  upon  stock  of  his  rearing. 
Indeed  his  losses  within  a twelvemonth  past  have 
been  put  down  at  an  enormous  figure.  The  other 
day  he  advertised  sale  of  his  stud.  We  do  not  re- 
call the  particular  wording  of  the  announcement, 
but  the  understanding  seemed  general  that  he  was 
about  to  retire  from  the  turf,  and  dispose  of  his 
whole  stock.  Whereupon  the  Times  (which  is  fight- 
ing his  administration  with  desperate  lunges)  mor- 
alizes, and  preaches  (editorially)  in  this  fashion : 

44  Lord  Derby’s  Stud. — Serious  Imputations . — 
No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  English  public 
will  feel  sincerely  rejoiced  to  hear  that  the  Prime 
Minister  has  determined  to  quit  the  turf,  and  no 
longer  give  the  sanction  of  his  high  office  to  the 
very  questionable  people  and  transactions  whose 
existence  is  wrapped  up  in  that  simple  and  rustic 
monosyllable.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Lord 
Derby’s  private  concerns,  and  if  when  he  quits  the 
Treasury  Bench  he  likes  to  return  to  the  turf,  tha* 
is  a matter  for  his  own  good  taste  and  feeling  on 
which  we  shall  never  venture  to  intrude.  But  we 
must  say  we  have  felt  it  as  very  greatly  to  be  re- 
gretted that  a nobleman  occupying  the  position  of 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country  should  lend  the  in- 
fluence, not  only  of  his  high  rank,  but  of  his  polit- 
ical station,  to  patronize  and  promote  among  the 
people  of  this  land  a taste  for  an  amusement  to 
which  is  directly  traceable  more  misery,  more 
ruin,  and  more  demoralization  than  to  any  other 
lawful  pastime.  When  the  Prime  Minister  shall 
have  retired  from  the  turf,  the  apprentice  who  robs 
his  master’s  till,  the  clerk  who  embezzles  his  re- 
ceipts, or.  the  butler  who  pawns  his  plate  can  no 
longer  allege  in  excuse  for  their  peculation  their 
devotion  to  a sport  which  they  carry  on  under  the 
sanction  of  the  name  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  En- 
gland. Something,  therefore,  has  been  gained,  on 
the  supposition  always  that  Lord  Derby  is  sincere 
in  his  resolution  to  retire  from  the  turf,  at  least 
till  the  term  of  his  Ministry  is  expired.  We  say 
on  the  supposition  that  Lord  Derby  is  sincere,  for 
there  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  sale  to 
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which  persons  familiarized  by  some  experience 
with  the  ways  of  this  wicked  world  might  tend  to 
cast  a doubt  on  the  subject.  Our  readers  may  re- 
member some  time  ago  a bitter  complaint  in  our 
columns  from  a correspondent  who  seemed  to  be 
not  without  some  reason  for  his  exasperation.  The 
complaint  of  our  correspondent  was  that  the  pos- 
sessors of  celebrated  studs  were  in  the  habit  of  ad- 
vertising the  sale  of  the  whole  of  them,  that  by 
this  means  a large  assembly  was  collected,  and 
persons  were  induced  to  travel  long  distances  to 
attend  the  sale,  which  turned  out  only  to  be  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  all  the  inferior  stock,  every 
thing  that  was  good  being  bought  in  on  account  of 
the  owner.” 

It  sounds  not  a little  curiously  to  hear  the  Times 
newspaper,  which  devotes  annually  so  much  of 
space  and  of  money  to  the  heralding  and  illustra- 
tion of  affairs  of  the  turf,  taking  suddenly  this 
grave,  Scotch  turn ; quite  as  extraordinary,  indeed, 
as  if  we  were  to  find  one  of  our  own  newspapers  at 
home,  which  had  been  constant  and  earnest  in  its 
condemnation  of  a pugilism  and  dead-rabbitism 
generally,  suddenly  illuminating  its  columns  with 
full  telegraphic  reports  of  the  last  fight  between 
Jem  Hyer  and  Dick  Poole. 

Yet  such  things  happen.  The  Times  has  a heart 
(if  it  can  only  be  reached)  to  sigh  over  the  brutali- 
ties of  horse-racing.  Our  papers,  too,  have  hearts ; 
at  least  they  say  they  have.  The  Palmerston 
journals  all  kept  alive  this  sudden  morality  for  a 
week ; the  administration  organs  meantime  com- 
mending the  patriotism  of  a Peer,  who,  for  the  bet- 
ter fulfillment  of  his  ardent  public  engagements, 
was  willing  to  forego  the  ennobling  pleasures  of 
the  turf.  They  congratulated  the  country,  while 
they  condoled  with  “ the  Derby.” 

At  the  end  of  a week,  however,  it  appeared  from 
actual  account  of  sale,  that  his  lordship  had  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  retiring  from  the  ring,  and 
that  all  the  horses  that  had  any  chance  at  all  of 
securing  winnings  had  been  bought  in  by  his  lord- 
ship,  who  had  succeeded  in  disposing  of  his  inferior 
animals  at  a very  handsome  figure. 

The  Times  has  ceased  preachments  against  horse- 
racing,  and  the  Derby  organs  are  silent. 

The  whole  matter  has  made  very  abundant  talk 
in  the  Jockey  Club.  This  ttirf  talk  reminds  one 
that  Fox,  the  rival  of  Pitt,  was  as  much  addicted 
to  sporting  as  the  present  Premier;  almost  as  un- 
lucky too;  yet  it  is  recorded  that,  on  a famous 
Newmarket  day,  in  April,  1772,  he  won  something 
over  fifteen  thousand  guineas.  On  becoming  a 
member  of  Lord  North’s  administration,  in  1783, 
Fox,  too,  advertised  the  sale  of  his  stud,  and  pro- 
fessed to  retire  from  the  turf.  The  sale  was  in  his 
case  a bona  fide  one  ; but  only  a few  months  after 
he  purchased  a new  stud,  and  appeared  again  upon 
the  Newmarket  course  in  October  of  the  same  year : 
and  here  a king’s  messenger  found  him  to  command 
his  presence  at  court. 

Apropos  of  betting — do  you  hear  (it  is  true)  that 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  are  staked 
upon  the  chess  match  between  Morphy  and  Harr- 
witz  among  the  denizens  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Regence 
alone  ? The  last  game  won  by  Morphy,  being  sixth 
in  their  order,  has  particularly  delighted  Parisian 
observers.  “ lie  electrified,” say  the}r,  “every  one 
by  giving  the  Prussian  checkmate  par  unc  serie  de 
coups  foudroyants .”  Needless  to  say  that  the  chess 
Cafe  (de  la  Regence ) has  been  thronged  latterly  past 
endurance.  The  illness  of  the  Prussian  player 


leaves  us,  as  we  write,  still  in  doubt  as  to  the  issue 
of  the  match. 


Shall  we  Bay  any  thing  of  the  fearful  establish- 
ment of  a Russian  force  in  the  near  port  of  Villa- 
franca,  upon  the  Sardinian  coast  P Essentially  a 
very  unimportant  business  arrangement  between 
the  governments  of  Russia  and  of  Sardinia ; but  by 
the  noisy  hue  and  cry  of  the  lesser  London  journals 
bloated  into  a transitory  importance.  A Mediter- 
ranean port  had  been  ceded ; a new  Sebastopol  was 
to  be  founded ; the  highway  to  India  cut  off;  and 
unceasing  gasconade  of  this  sort,  until  knowledge 
of  the  simple  facts  of  the  case  shamed  the  alarm- 
ists into  reason. 

The  truth  is,  for  the  better  training  of  steam 
commanders,  or  for  damage  to  Austrian  lines,  Rus- 
sia has  determined  to  establish  steanr  communica- 
tion between  Odessa  and  various  ports  in  the  Med- 
iterranean for  the  transport  of  mails  and  passengers. 

The  boats  of  the  line  will  very  naturally  stop  at 
Constantinople  and  the  Greek  ports,  perhaps  also 
at  Smyrna ; they  will  thus  be  thrown  into  direct 
competition  with  the  long-established  line  of  the 
Austrian  Lloyds. 

An  entrepot  for  refitment,  etc.,  was  needed  in 
the  West,  and  Villafranca,  which  has  a pleasant 
harbor  lying  a few  miles  east  of  Nice,  was  solicit- 
ed for  this  purpose  of  the  Sardinian  Government, 
and  the  necessary  right  secured. 

The  affair  has  been  the  occasion  of  a good  many 
gallant  periods,  but  has  now  faded  entirely  from 
view. 

Now  that  all  is  so  dull  hereabout  in  the  war 
way,  it  is  pleasant  to  refresh  one’s  self  from  time 
to  time  with  the  piquancies  of  life  in  India  or  in 
China.  Just  now  we  have  been  regaling  our- 
selves with  this  private  letter  of  an  English  wo- 
man at  Hong-Kong. 

What  a very  sorry  time  her  husband  must  have 
had  of  it ! She  Bays : 

“He  has  a friend  living  about  one  mile  and  three 
quarters  off,  whom  he  often  goes  to  see  before  break- 
fast, and  takes  a short  cut  across  the  hill  to  his  res- 
idence ; but  he  alwaj’S  goes  armed  with  his  revolv- 
er and  prepared  for  emergencies,  knowing  well  the 
temper  of  the  Chinese  just  now.  Last  Tuesday 
(June  15)  he  set  off  for  his  morning  walk,  and  I 
was  sorry  to  see  it  begin  pouring  with  rain  soon 
after  he  started.  Toward  nine  o’clock  I was  made 
aware  of  his  return  by  our  little  dog  (who  had  ac- 
companied him)  rushing  up  stairs ; and  soon  after 
he  himself  walked  in,  but  such  an  object  that  I 
never  can  forget — the  blood  streaming  down  both 
sides  of  his  white  face,  and  the  color  of  his  hair 
quite  hidden  in  a mass  of  blood  and  dirt,  though 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  going  to  the  bath- 
room first,  and  changing  his  clothes  and  washing 
himself,  so  as  to  frighten  me  as  little  as  possible. 

Moreover,  he  was  bent  double  with  pain,  and  could 
scarcely  move  from  some  extensive  injury  in  hia 
side.  I sent  for  a medical  man  at  once,  who  came 
very  quickly  and  examined  him  ; but  the  side  was 
such  a complete  smash  and  so  swollen  that  he 
could  not  then  tell  if  any  ribs  were  broken.  It 
seems  that  three  Chinamen  suddenly  set  upon  him, 
though  he  was  in  a measure  prepared  for  them  too, 
and  even  had  his  hand  on  his  pistol  at  the  time  he 
met  them  ; but,  he  says,  their  agility  of  movement 
quite  astonished  him,  and,  w'ith  a most  instanta- 
neous spring,  the  first  man  was  pinioning  both  his 
hands  by  the  wrists.  But  with  a strong  wrench 
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he  threw  him  off,  and  started  back  a pace  or  two 
to  fire.  His  pistol  was  almost  close  to  the  wretch’s 
breast  when  he  pulled  the  trigger,  and  the  cap 
missed  fire.  With  a yell  of  triumph  they  all  rush- 
ed toward  him,  when  he  sprang  down  the  side  of 
the  mountain  path  to  gain  time  to  recock  his  re- 
volver ; and  in  turning  round  to  fire  his  revolver 
a second  time,  his  foot  slipped,  and  he  rolled  over 
and  over  down  the  side  of  the  ravine  into  a water- 
course, all  among  the  bed  of  rocks,  and  was  com- 
pletely stunned  und  wedged  in  there.  One  of  the 
gang  fell  too,  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  came 
down  with  his  whole  weight  on  his  chest.  The 
two  other  men  followed  very  quickly,  and  of  course 
he  was  at  their  mercy  then.  The  wretches  first 
began  pounding  his  head  with  stones,  and  broke 
it  open  in  several  places.  Then  they  put  mud  in 
his  eyes  to  prevent  his  seeing  their  faces,  and  so 
recognizing  them  afterward,  and  one— ithe  man  at 
whose  breast  he  had  fired— hit  him  a violent  blow 
with  his  fist  just  between  his  eyes ; but,  strange  to 
say,  he  did  not  lose  his  consciousness  for  more 
thkn  a few  seconds,  and  kept  his  senses  clear  to 
the  last.  Two  men  held  down  his  hands,  and  one 
knelt  on  his  chest  and  rifled  his  person.  Of  course 
they  took  every  thing — pistol,  watch,  ring,  even  his 
handkerchief— and  I only  wonder  they  left  him  any 
clothes,  or  left  him  alive  to  tell  the  tale ; but  I sup- 
pose they  were  satisfied  with  their  booty,  and  so 
made  oft*  before  they  were  surprised.  One  circum- 
stance seems  to  me  most  providential.  The  China- 
man who  fell  down  the  hill,  when  he  got  up,  had  a 
huge  knife  handle  in  his  hand,  but  no  blade — that 
must  have  been  broken  off  in  the  tumble— and  he 
spent  some  time  in  looking  for  it  among  the  grass. 
Had  that  weapon  been  whole  and  sound,  he  might 
have  cut  off  my  poor  husband’s  head  with  it,  taken 
it  to  Canton,  and  obtained  the  head-money.  Since 
this  attack  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  have  a good 
big  dog  at  once  from  England,  to  be  his  walking 
companion.  Fire-arms  are  not  to  he  depended  upon 
in  this  damp  climate,  and  if  he  had  only  had  a 
faithful  dog  with  him  on  this  occasion,  I fancy  it 
would  have  created  a diversion  in  his  favor.  So 

will  Mr. be  so  good  as  to  be  on  the  look-out 

for  a thorough-bred  Newfoundland  pup,  and  by 

next  mail  I hope  Mr. will  be  able  to  wTite 

to  him  himself  about  shipping  and  forwarding  it. 
My  mind  seems  so  full  of  this  one  subject  that  I 
can  scarcely  think  of  any  thing  else;  but  I can 
not  finish  my  letter  without  sayftig  how  sincerely 
I hope  you  are  all  well.  What  nice  weather  and 
delicious  spring  produce  you  must  he  having  at 
home  now,  while  we  are  grilling  out  here.” 

It  is  wrong  to  smile  at  such  a letter ; hut  really  if 
the  poor  fellow  could  take  his  walk  home  after  the 
pommeling,  and  step  into  the  b&th-room  for  a wash 
and  a change  of  clothes  before  appearing  to  his  wife, 
with  his  head  4 4 broken  open  in  several  places,”  we 
have  great  hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery. 

We  trust,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Newfoundland 
pup  may  arrive  early. 


Ajid  while  we  are  upon  letters  we  will  give  you 
sight  and  reading  of  another  in  different  strain. 
You  have  heard  of  poor  British  curates ; perhaps 
you  have  pitied  them ; but  hero  comes  forward  a 
resolute  man,  who  not  only  refuses  our  pity,  but 
insists  that  it  would  be  highly  injudicious  to  raise 
the  pay  of  curates  lest  the  Church  might  he  over- 
ran with  drapers’  clerks ! Hear  him : 

“ I am,  Sir,  a curate  receiving  £130  a year  for 


taking  the  sole  charge  of  a parish,  the  rector  of 
which  receives  from  £800  to  £1000  a year,  and  as 
it  is  rent  of  land,  it  has  increased  very  considerably 
of  late,  and  is  worth,  in  the  opinion  of  competent 
judges,  from  £1200  to  £1400  a year ; and  for  do- 
ing the  whole  duty  of  that  parish,  since  my  rector 
is  an  invalid  or  absent,  I receive  £130  a year,  and 
yet  I consider  myself  well  paid.  I am  almost  in 
the  position  of  a gentleman  having  a private  for- 
tune of  £130  a year ; I am  my  own  master ; my 
work  is  undefined,  to  be  measured  solely  by  my 
own  conscience;  and  as  I have  an  objection  to 
cross- questioning  my  parishioners,  prying  into 
their  affairs,  or  intruding  into  the  privacy  of  their 
homes,  it  becomes  very  light  indeed  — no  more 
than  what  at  college  1 should  have  called  * taking 
a constitutional.’  I have,  perhaps,  a funeral  once 
a week,  which  takes  half  an  hour  at  the  most,  and 
as  I fix  the  time  when  it  is  to  bo  in  the  church- 
yard, it  need  not  interfere  with  any  arrangements 
of  mine,  or  cut  up  my  morning,  afternoon,  or  even- 
ing. I can  go  away  for  a few  days  at  any  time, 
but  must  he  at  home  on  Sunday,  and  go  to  church 
twice  on  that  da}’,  which  if  I were  not  a clergy- 
man I should  do,  and,  when  there,  it  is  surely  no 
great  hardship  to  read  aloud  the  prayers,  instead 
of  mumbling  them,  as  I should  do  if  I w*ere  a lay- 
man ; and  as  for  the  two  sermons,  if  1 am  able  to 
compose  them,  it  is  an  agreeable  amusement  or 
employment  in  the  evenings,  something  like  writ- 
ing half  a dozen  long  letters,  two  sheets  crossed ; 
if  1 am  not  able  to  compose  them,  the  copying  two 
out  will  take  perhaps  six  hours.  My  work,  there- 
fore, resolves  itself  into  my  being  obliged  to  be  in 
church  punctually  to  the  time  appointed  twice  ev- 
ery Sunday — and  for  that  work  I receive  £130  a 
year.  If  your  correspondents  can  inform  me  what 
profession,  trade,  or  labor  will,  thus,  independently 
of  ability,  pay  its  followers  more  liberally,  not 
only  I,  but  many  hundreds  of  thousands  in  En- 
gland will,  I am  sure,  feel  obliged.  And  now, 
Sir,  I don’t  know  whether  you  are  aware  that  it  is 
possible  for  almost  any  man,  provided  his  known 
character  is  reputable,  whether  he  be  draper’s  as- 
sistant, lawyer’s  clerk,  journeyman  tailor,  car- 
penter, butcher,  or  farm-laborer  (I  mention  these, 
for  I am  personally  acquainted  with  such  men 
now  in  the  church — men  of  no  genius,  and  of  still 
less  education  and  cultivation),  to  get  orduined  a 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  with  no  more 
than  a three  years*  preparation,  which  preparation 
need  not,  I think,  cost  more  than  £50  a year.  Sup- 
pose, therefore,  that  every  curacy  was  raised,  as 
is  proposed  by  some  writers,  to  an  average  which 
would,  I believe,  make  them  £250  a year— so  that 
any  bod}’,  provided  he  could  get  ordained,  would 
be  certain  for  life  of  an  annuity  of  £250— what 
would  be  the  result  in  the  present  pressure  of  an 
overcrowding  population?  Why,  such  an  expe- 
dient in  fifty  years  would  ruin  the  kingdom  or  burst 
like  a bubble ; for  nowadays,  since 4 the  schoolmas- 
ter has  been  abroad,’  every  body  is  a clerk,  and  to 
buy  such  on  annuity  could  easily  find  three  £50 
or  £150.” 

We  should  think  this  a man  not  likely  to  have 
his  forenoons  “cut  up”  by  funerals.  And  if  his 
sermons  are  44  something  like  two  such  letters 
crossed,”  we  should  fancy  them  more 44  agreeable” 
in  the  writing  than  the  hearing. 

We  hope  his  44  known  character  is  reputable,” 
and  can  entirely  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that 
the  work  he  does  44  is  very  light  indeed.” 
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Yet  another  letter  we  have  here,  of  a truly  trag-  | 
ic  cast.  It  is  from  an  artist  in  Algeria,  who  con- 1 
ceived  the  strange  idea  of  photographing  an  exe- 
cution. It  appears  that  a family  of  Arabs  (one  of  ! 
them  a Sheik)  had  been  convicted,  and  very  prop-  | 
erly  condemned  to  death,  for  a most  atrocious  mur- 
der in  the  vicinity  of  Algiers. 

Our  letter-writer  says : 

“The  crowd  of  men  was  immense,  and  as  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun  fell  upon  their  upturned 
swarthy  faces  it  w as  painful  to  see  the  earnest  and 
even  frightened  expression  of  their  countenances. 

I had  been  present  not  long  before  at  an  execution 
in  France,  which  thousands  had  assembled  to  wit- 
ness ; and  the  recollection  of  the  jests  and  laughter 
I had  then  heard  made  the  dead  silence  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  more  impressive.  I at  first  thought 
that  this  silence  was  owing  to  the  number  about  to 
be  executed,  yet  I could  not  reconcile  this  inter- 
pretation of  it  with  the  reports  I had  heard  of  the 
indifference  of  the  natives  to  human  life.  I asked 
the  driver  of  the  wagon  if  such  silence  was  usual, 
and  learned  from  him,  half  a native  himself,  the 
reason.  The  Arabs  are  followers  of  Mohammed, 
and  believe  that  their  bodies  after  death  will,  by 
means  of  the  tuft  of  hair  they  leave  on  their  other- 
wise shaven  heads,  be  conveyed  by  their  prophet 
into  paradise.  Now  the  head,  which  is  completely 
separated  from  the  trunk  by  the  action  of  the  guil- 
lotine, can  alone,  according  to  their  belief,  be  placed 
in  paradise ; and  as  the  body  must  be  left  on  earth, 
they  conclude  (what  is  perfectly'  natural,  seeing 
the  nature  of  their  paradise)  that  this  arrangement 
will  not  contribute  much  to  the  owner’s  gratifica- 
tion. I have  since  heard  that  when  the  native 
chiefs  executed  a man  by  cutting  off  his  head  the 
executioner  invariably  left  it  attached  to  the  body 
by  a bit  of  flesh,  with  a view  to  obviating  the  in- 
convenience referred  to  above The  criminals 

were  not  brought  on  the  scaffold  together,  but  led 
up  one  at  a time.  The  first  was  the  Sheik,  who 
seemed  perfectly  indifferent  to  his  fate.  So  rapidly 
was  he  bound  to  the  plank  and  thrust  under  the 
axe  that  I had  barely  time  to  insert  the  plate-hold- 
er, and  get  the  instantaneous  movement  into  order 
before  the  sharp  edge  descended  and  his  head  rolled 
into  the  basket  This  picture  was  quite  success- 
ful, and  so  was  the  second,  but  the  third  presented 
a dim  appearance ; the  fourth  was  nearly,  and  the 
fifth  and  sixth  were  wholly  invisible.  How  to 
account  for  this  I know  not,  unless  the  atmosphere 
around  the  scaffold  became  in  some  way*  affected 
by  the  blood,  the  odor  of  which  was  distinctly  per- 
ceptible to  me.” 

Fro3I  this  odor  of  blood  let  us  relieve  ourselves 
by  a little  sketch,  from  personal  observation,  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  his  preaching.  You  have  heard 
eqough  of  him,  surely,  and  have  enough  of  curios- 
ity to  read  our  notice  kindly : 

“ In  person,  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  short  and  stout ; his 
face  is  large  and  soft,  well-developed  in  the  lower 
part,  and  with  an  overhanging  forehead.  His 
countenance  is  devoid  of  color,  and  he  has  a quan- 
tity of  neatly-arranged  black  hair.  His  voice  is 
penetrating  and  powerful,  but  strongly  accented 
with  an  English  provincial  twang,  and  ho  uses  a 
profusion  of  gesture  and  dramatic  action.  Lately, 
Mr.  Spurgeon  preached  without  any  gown,  and 
was  not  assisted  by  notes  or  MS.  Mr.  Spurgeon’s 
pulpit  style  is  eminently  theatrical.  He  uses  his  j 
hands  and  arms  forcibly,  frequently  alters  his  po- 1 


sition,  addressing  himself  now  to  the  right  hand, 
now  to  the  left,  and  occasionally  turning  almost 
entirely  round  in  the  pulpit.  In  the  colloquial  and 
conversational  parts  of  his  sermon — which  are  of 
constant  recurrence — he  changes  his  voice,  and 
gives  the  dialogue  in  varying  tone  and  accent,  to 
suit  the  circumstances  of  his  dramatis persona.  The 
discourse,  consequently,  becomes  more  of  an  ora- 
tion, or  of  a lecture  illustrated  with  action,  than  a 
sermon.  The  words  are  embellished  with  a pro- 
fusion of  gestures,  starts,  sudden  uprisings,  and 
downward  movements,  w hich  seem  very  remarka- 
ble to  those  accustomed  to  the  gravity  of  demeanor 
which  is  generully  presented  in  a Presbj'terian  pul- 
pit. The  introduction  of  two  stanzas  of  poetry  into 
the  prayer  w as  generally  remarked  as  a very  sin- 
gular feature.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  Mr. 
Spurgeon  presented  the  following  picture  of  the 
Hay  of  Judgment:  “ I think  I sec  the  judgment- 
seat  and  the  resurrection-day.  A mother  with  her 
children  are  standing  there.  Three  or  fo8r  of  her 
little  babes  are  saved  for  endless  glory.  Their  lit- 
tle bodies  have  put  on  immortality  and  life ; and 
where  are  you  who  have  been  permitted  to  live 
longer?  The  stars  are  falling  from  heaven,  the 
sun  is  changed  to  darkness,  and  the  moon  into 
blood.  But,  lo ! there  is  silence  in  heaven,  and  a 
voice  is  heard,  ‘Gather  my  elect  from  the  four 
winds  of  heaven!’  Your  mother  is  about  to  be 
taken  into  the  company  of  the  blessed  forever. 
4 Mother  !*  shrieks  the  son,  4 1 can  not  be  separated 
from  you  forever.  Save  me ! Oh,  save  me ! 
make  intercession  to  the  Judge  for  me.  He  will 
hear  thy  cry,  though  he  will  not  hear  mine !’  4 My 
son,’  she  will  reply,  4 1 directed  tky  feet  to  God 
when  thou  wast  young.  On  my  breast  you  lay 
when  my  prayers  went  up  to  God  for  your  soul. 
I taught  you  to  lisp  the  name  of  Jesus,  and  your 
lips  to  utter  his  precious  name.  Do  you  not  re- 
member how,  when  you  grew  older,  I taught  you 
the  way  to  heaven  ? But  the  time  came  when  you 
scorned  a father’s  prayers  and  mocked  a mother's 
tears.  But  now  your  mother  says,  now,  my  sou, 
it  is  changed.  I can  weep  no  more  now,  for  I am 
glorified.  I can  pray  no  more  for  you  now,  for 
prayers  are  useless  here.  You  are  justly  lost.  You 
arc  damned,  and  1 must  say  Amen  to  your  con- 
demnation.' ” 


There  has  been  latterly  an  International  Con- 
gress at  Brussels,  to  discuss  questions  relating  to 
literary  and  artistic  property.  You  know  this,  of 
course.  You  know  it  has  been  in  no  sense  govern- 
mental ; you  know  its  proceedings  have  carried  no 
more  w-eight  with  them,  legally  considered,  than  if 
they  had  been  held  in  the  chamber  of  a private  pub- 
lisher of  Edinburgh  or  of  New  York. 

And  yet  those  proceedings  have  a weight : they 
have  a weight  as  cmbod}dng  masses  of  opinion,  and 
opinion  of  those  supposed  to  be  best  entitled  to  speak 
in  regard  to  the  subject  at  issue.  These  interna- 
tional congresses  are,  in  fact,  the  committees  of  na- 
tions, ma^e  up  of  those  specially  informed,  and  ea- 
ger to  bring  to  light  all  that  may  have  a bearing 
upon  the  particular  object  of  the  assemblage. 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  kingdom  of 
Belgium  should  have  become  the  arena  for  these 
international  meetings.  Within  the  past  ten  years 
there  have  assembled  within  her  borders  the  great 
Peace  Congress,  the  Statistical  Congress,  the  Health 
Congress,  and  now  the  Literary  and  Artistic  Con- 
gress. 
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It  has  been  alleged  that,  in  causing  to  be  sum- 
moned in  Brussels  this  last  Congress,  Belgium  has 
desired  to  make  honorable  amende  for  her  old  sins 
of  book  piracy ; for  in  this  matter  you  must  know 
that  the  publishers  of  Brussels  have,  in  years  gone, 
out-pirated  all  the  publishers  of  the  world.  We 
can  recall  well  the  time  when,  as  we  journeyed 
eastward  from  France,  we  found  in  the  delightful 
little  capital  over  which  King  Leopold  presided 
the  last  book  of  Lamartine,  or  of  Dumas,  as  the 
case  might  be,  for  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  of  its 
price  at  Paris.  To  us,  who  made  no  books,  it 
seemed  a charming  cheapness ; but  the  Didots  and 
the  Balzacs  were  righteously  enraged. 

Yet  Belgium  did  no  worse  than  the  rest  of  the 
world,  save  that  she  did  a bad  thing  more  promptly 
and  better.  Surely  a nation  was  never  better  sit- 
uated to  seize  upon  and  reproduce  the  literary  work 
of  a neighbor.  Separation  was  by  an  imagin- 
ary line ; distance  was  nothing ; language  was  the 
same.  Only  across  the  channel,  in  England,  were 
half  a million  of  readers  at  least  who  desired  French 
books,  and  who  could  procure  them  from  Belgium 
at  one  fourth  the  price  demanded  in  France. 

Naturally  enough  the  publishers  of  Belgium, 
who  had  invested  largely  in  presses,  were  startled 
at  the  project  of  an  international  copyright.  But 
justice  prevailed,  and  French  authors  were  secured 
their  own. 

What  was  the  result  ? Did  the  trade  of  Belgium 
break  down  ? We  have  a few  statistics  for  answer. 
In  the  year  1845,  the  year  of  largest  business  prior 
to  the  Copyright  Act,  the  book  exportations  of  Bel- 
gium amounted  to  the  value  of  1,607,000  francs. 
In  the  year  1856,  the  first  after  the  establishment 
of  an  international  law  upon  the  subject  of  literary 
property,  the  exportations  of  Belgium  amounted  to 
the  value  of  1,305,710  francs. 

Does  any  one  suppose  for  a moment  that  fewer 
books  would  be  printed  in  America  if  British  au- 
thors were  allowed  right  in  their  works?  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  the  profits  of  publishers  would 
be  less  ? 

But  we  are  not  going  to  plunge  into  any  argu- 
mentation upon  so  dry  a subject,  so  far  gone  as  we 
are  with  our  gossip. 

We  defer  talk  till  we  see  the  Compte-rendu  of  the 
Congress ; and  all  farther  talk  till  the  month  to 
come. 


(fititnfB  Brnmer. 

rf  this,  the  first  Nnmber  of  the  new  Volume,  the 
Drawer  would  be  pardoned  for  a brief  interview 
with  its  troops  of  contributors  and  friends.  The 
talking  must  be,  like  the  handle  of  a pitcher,  all 
on  one  side ; but  if  the  Drawer  understands  itself 
— and,  as  the  Court  said,  “she  thinks  she  do” — 
the  interview  can  be  made  agreeable. 

The  Drawer  is  very  grateful  to  its  friends  all  the 
world  over  for  their  favors.  The  life  of  it  is  in  the 
kindness  of  those  who  love  good  things,  hear  them, 
tell  them,  write  them,  and  send  them  to  the  Draw- 
er. The  source  is  inexhaustible.  Of  this  we  need 
no  better  evidence  than  the  increasing  supply  which 
pours  in  with  every  returning  month;  so  that, 
from  the  rich  stores  that  are  furnished,  the  labor  is 
to  select  those  that  are  the  most  refreshing  to  the 
reader.  Some  of  this  abundance  overflows  into 
Harper' $ Weekly,  a Journal  of  Civilization,  that  is 
fast  finding  its  way  into  every  nook  and  corner,  so 
that  it  carries  the  same  cheerful  face  and  snnny 


smiles  abroad  that  the  Drawer  wears  and  gives. 
Good-humor  is  one  of  the  first  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  Drawer  is  therefore  a true  civilizer, 
and  a better  reformer  than  many  who  wear  the 
name. 

The  Drawer  has  on  hand  a large  number  of  ad- 
mirable contributions  — capital  anecdotes,  inci- 
dents of  young  and  old — from  the  bench,  baj,  and 
pulpit ; from  senates,  fields,  agd  streets ; the  hu- 
mors of  the  day — which  will  appear  as  soon  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit.  In  the  mean  time,  send 
ever}’  thing  that  will  make  this  winter  glorious 
summer;  every  thing  to  cheer  and  not  inebriate; 
every  thing  to  make  the  heart  merry,  which  the 
Bible  says  is  good,  and  we  believe  it  all  the  way 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  Drawer.  But  send  us 
nothing  that  will  give  even  a momentary  pain  to 
a living  soul;  nothing  to  wound  the  sensibilities 
of  relatives  or  friends  ; nothing  that  will  be  regret- 
ted by-and-bv,  when  old  accounts  are  settled.  The 
Drawer  is  to  gladden,  not  to  grieve.  It  will  not 
intentionally  hold  a line  that  any  good  man  reads 
with  regret.  It  means  to  be  sunshine  in  eve^ 
house  it  enters;  to  be  welcomed  always  with  a 
smile.  And  here  it  opens  itself  and  another  vol- 
ume. 

Mr.  Edward  Everett  was  not  known  as  a 
humorist  until  he  made  so  man}'  good  hits  at  the 
Springfield  Horse  Fair  last  fall.  It  is  due  to  the 
distinguished  statesman  and  orator  that  at  least 
one  of  his  witticisms  should  go  down  to  posterity 
in  the  Drawer,  and  we  therefore  cite  the  following 
passage  from  his  speech  on  that  occasiou  : 

“ The  noble  qualities  of  the  horse  seem,  indeed, 
to  have  made  an  impression  upon  the  most  brutal- 
ized of  our  own  species.  I suppose  it  is  this,  if  it 
were  worth  while  to  attempt  to  account  for  the 
freaks  of  a madman,  which  led  the  Emperor  Calig- 
ula to  erect  a marble  stable  for  his  horse,  Incitatns, 
to  provide  him  with  an  ivory  manger,  with  hous- 
ings of  imperial  purple,  a breast-plate  studded  with 
diamonds  and  pearls,  and  then  to  elevate  him  to 
the  dignity  of  the  consulship.  This  seems,  to  be 
sure,  a mere  freak  of  madness ; and  yet,  I am  in- 
clined to  think  that  at  that  time  it  was  a better 
choice  than  could  have  been  made  out  of  the  venal 
coortiers  and  factious  pretorians  of  the  imperial 
court ; and  I believe,  Sir,  had  it  been  put  to  the 
vote  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  then  coexten- 
sive with  the  civilized  world,  they  would  have  de- 
cided that  they  had  a better  consul  in  the  horse 
than  in  the  Emperor.  [Laughter  and  applause.] 
Sir,  the}'  had  been  too  familiar  with  the  rapacity 
of  the  tyrants  who  chased  each  other  over  the 
stage,  dagger  in  hand,  not  to  be  pleased  with  the 
elevation  of  a ruler  who  took  nothing  but  oats  out 
of  the  public  crib — [Laughter] — a ruler,  Sir,  who, 
while  the  reins  were  with  him,  would  at  least  have 
given  them  a * stable’  administration.  [Renewed 
laughter.]” 

A North  Carolina  contributor  enters  next : 

“Hamilton  C.  Jones,  our  Supreme  Court  re- 
porter, is  not  unknown  to  the  world  of  humor  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  Old  North  State.  His 
‘ Cousin  Sally  Dillard’  has  been  read  and  enjoyed 
almost  every  where,  and  has  outlived  numberless 
imitations.  Mr.  Jones  is  now  well  advanced  in 
years,  yet  he  is  an  active,  laborious  man,  and  as 
genial  a companion  os  ever.  Like  all  true  humor- 
ists, he  has  a keen  perception  of  the  genuine  arti- 
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cle,  and  enjoys  the  severest  joke  when  made  even 
at  his  own  expense.  He  tells  the  following  on 
himself;  and  although  it  has  suffered  in  its  pres- 
ent hands,  I think  it  worthy  of  preservation : 

“The  Calabria  settlement  in  Rowan  County, 
North  Carolina — rather  contemptuously  denom- 
inated ‘Callobry’ — in  former  days  was  a wild, 
helter-skelter,  unlettered  people,  true  to  their  old 
Dutch  ways,  and  true  as  steel  to  the  candidate  of 
their  choice  on  election-day.  Ham  had  several 
times  been  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
always  with  plumping  majorities  from  ‘ Callobry.’ 
Presuming  upon  his  personal  popularity,  in  the 
contest  between  Judge  White  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
he  took  the  field  for  White,  and  stumped  it  through 
the  county.  At  the  hatter’s  shop,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Calabria,  he  addressed  a large  concourse  of 
the  natives;  and  having  his  whole  soul  in  the  bus- 
iness, he  laid  himself  out — told  his  best  jokes,  rid- 
iculed the  ‘little  bald-headed  magician,*  rung  the 
changes  upon  extravagance  and  taxation,  and 
played  on  his  harp  of  a thousand  strings  to  catch 
the  popular  ear.  But,  as  he  told  us  himself,  he 
soon  found  it  was  no  go. 

“ Never  was  any  thing  more  flat  that  the  Presi- 
dential election  of  1836,  Nowhere  could  the  peo- 
ple be  waked  up  to  take  an  interest  in  it ; and  em- 
inently so  was  it  on  the  occasion  to  which  we  refer. 

“ Finding  all  efforts  vain  to  get  up  a breeze,  our 
friend  fairly  gave  up  the  effort  in  despair.  One 
of  his  old  friends — a leader  and  main  stake — sym- 
pathizing in  his  friend’s  evident  mortification,  and 
thinking  it  necessary  to  make  the  amende , or  ex- 
planation, beckoned  him  off,  and  opened  the  sub- 
ject thus : 

“ ‘ Old  hoss ! we  don’t  know  nothing  down  here 
about  White  and  Van  Borem,  nor  we  don’t  care  a 
bit  fur  ’em ; but  s’pose  you  cum  out  yourself?’ 

“ * What ! for  President  ?*  said  Ham. 

“ ‘To  be  sure,*  said  his  friend ; ‘ why  not  ?’ 

“ Well,  Ham  said  it  would  never  do  for  him  to 
say  he  was  not  fit  for  the  office,  for  his  friend  would 
have  sworn  he  knew  better  than  that ; and  being 
aware  that,  in  those  days,  nothing  could  be  done 
without  treating,  he  replied  that  he  was  ‘ too  poor 
a man.’  ‘ Cris,’  says  he,  * my  money  would  give 
out  before  I had  treated  half  the  nation.’ 

“ 4 Egad,*  said  Cris,  4 1 didn’t  think  of  that ! I 
s’pose  it  does  take  a sight  of  money  to  go  the  rounds 
in  one  of  these  big  elections  ?* 

“ He  looked  as  if  he  thought  a hopeless  darkness 
was  about  to  settle  on  the  fate  of  all  concerned.  At 
length  his  face  brightened  up  as  a ne\f  hope  dawn- 
en  upon  his  fancy. 

‘“Egad,*  says  he,  4 Jones,  I have  it!  If  you 
can’t  come  out  for  President,  s’pose  you  come  out 
for  Sheriff! — we’ll  all  go  for  you  down  here.* 

“Ham  didn’t  canvass  much  more  in  that  cam- 
paign ; but  it  is  said  he  made  amends  for  it  in  the 
next.  He  had  lots  of  fun  with  Cooney,  but  wheth- 
er he  was  laughing  at  his  comrades  or  with  them 
never  could  be  determined.” 


Missouri  follows  with  some  fine  sketches : 

“ My  piscatory  friend,  Bob,  had  never  been  out 
of  sight  of  our  majestic  Mississippi  River  until  last 
fall,  when  the  notion  strongly  possessed  him  that 
a trip  through  the  Atlantic  cities  would  be  pleas- 
ant and  profitable.  On  reaching  New  York  he 
straightway  put  up  at  Gunter’s.  Among  his 
friends  in  St.  Louis  he  had  frequently  asserted 
that  his  principal  object  in  visiting  ‘the  East’  was 


for  the  purpose  of  eating  some  salt-water  fish  fresh 
from  the  ocean.  Accordingly  he  took  the  earliest 
opportunity  to  enter  the  restaurant,  and,  with 
nervous  haste,  called  for  ‘fish.’ 

“ ‘ Salt  or  fresh,  Sir  ?*  asked  the  waiter. 

“ Bob,  imagining  that  the  distinctive  terms  im- 
plied salt-water  or  fresh-water  fish,  with  some  im- 
patience replied, 

“ ‘Why,  salt,  of  course !’ 

“ During  the  waiter’s  absence  to  fill  this  order, 
Bob  smacked  his  lips  with  joyful  anticipation  at  the 
prospect  of  soon  realizing  his  brightest  gastronom- 
ical  hopes.  The  dish  was  speedily  prepared  and  set 
before  him,  w hen,  to  his  utter  chagrin  and  sore  dis- 
appointment, he  recognized  the  well-known  form 
and  snuffed  the  familiar  odor  of  a dastardly  pickled 
mackerel  ! Fearing  (as  he  honestly  alleges)  to 
expose  his  ignorance,  he  philosophically  sw  allowed 
his  indignation  and  the  fish,  firmly  resolving  to 
make  up  for  his  mistake  at  dinner-time.  With 
exemplar}1'  patience  Bob  awaited  the  arrival  of  one 
o’clock,  at  which  hour  he  seated  himself  at  the 
same  table  at  which  he  had  taken  breakfast,  and 
being  waited  on  by  the  same  waiter— Mike — he 
called  for  the  same  dish : 

“‘Fish  I’ 

“‘ Mackerel,  Sir?*  inquired  Mike,  innocently 
enough. 

“ ‘ No ! consara  you ! Give  me  some  fresh 
fish !’  at  the  same  time  inwardly  muttering,  4 You 
can’t  catch  this  sucker  a second  time  with  that  bait.* 

“ An  enumeration  of  the  various  kinds  of  ocean 
fish  on  hand  resulted  in  the  choice  of  halibut.  And 
on  nothing  but  * halibut*  did  Bob  luxuriate  during 
the  balance  of  liis  stay  in  New  York.  He  ‘ allows’ 
that  there  is  a vast  difference  between  fish  fresh 
from  the  ‘briny  deep’  and  fish  fresh  from  the 
brine. 


“ This  affair  of  Bob’s  was  brought  to  my  mind 
the  other  day  when  I happened  to  be  looking  over 
a parcel  of  old  letters  written  by  a young  Ameri- 
can friend  on  his  travels  in  Europe.  With  your 
permission,  dear  Drawer,  I append  a couple  of  ex- 
tracts from  his  correspondence,  showing  one  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  tourists  who  enter 
la  belle  France  without  possessing  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  its  language : 

“ ‘ On  reaching  Paris  I took  up  my  abode  at  the 
H6tel  de  Blanque,  where  a comfortable  apartment 
is  furnished  me  at  the  cost  of  several  francs  per 
diem.  My  meals  I take  at  the  restaurant  that 
happens  to  be  nearest  at  hand  when  I feel  hungry. 
This  arrangement  works  admirably;  for  I may 
stroll  throughout  the  city  without  troubling  my- 
self about  being  home  at  meal-times,  as  eating- 
houses  abound.  In  many  of  the  streets  every 
other  house  is  a restaurant  or  a cafe.  On  the  sec- 
ond day  of  my  arrival,  finding  myself  in  a remote 
part  of  the  city  at  my  usual  dinner-hour,  I stepped 
into  one  of  these  establishments,  that  announced 
itself,  in  gilt  letters  over  the  door,  as  the  “ Res- 
taurant du  Cheval.”  A bill  of  fare  was  handed 
me.  I selected  a dish  styled  “ potagedef outage ,** 
which  I found  to  be  excellent ; then  a “ cheval fric- 
assee,”  which  was  delicious ; winding  up  with  a 
“pate  de  cheval ,”  wdiich  was  superb.  I retired 
from  the  house  well  pleased  with  my  meal;  but 
for  the  life  of  me  I couldn’t  guess  whether  the 
dishes  I had  been  devouring  with  so  much  gusto 
were  beefi  mutton,  or  pork.  To  satisfy  a natural 
curiosity,  I brought  home  one  of  the  bills  of  faro, 
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and  consulted  my  French  and  English  dictionary 
on  the  doubtful  points.  You  may  imagine  my 
horror  and  disgust  on  discovering,  after  a careful 
examination  of  my  lexicon,  that  I had  actually 
been  enjoying  an  unusually  hearty  dinner  com- 
posed entirely  of  horse-meat ! 

“ * I assure  you  that  in  future  I will  give  the 
“ Restaurant  du  Cheval”  a wide  berth.  As  a mat- 
ter of  precaution  I have  purchased  a small  pocket- 
dictionary,  which  I shall  hereafter  always  keep 
about  me.  I have  already  learned  to  eat  frogs, 
and  to  relish  them;  but  this  French  fashion  of 
dining  on  horses  doesn’t  exactly  suit  my  ideas  of 
the  uses  to  which  that  noble  animal  should  be 
put.’ 

“ In  a subsequent  letter  my  facetious  and  unfor- 
tunate friend  describes  his  ingenious  escape  from  a 
similar  fate  to  that  above  narrated  : 

“ ‘ Then  toward  the  north  of  France  by  the  Brus- 
sels Railroad.  Took  dinner  at  Amiens.  This  city 
is  noted  for  many  things,  the  principal  of  which 
are  its  pates  de  canards . On  seating  myself  in  the 
restaurant  I called  for  one  of  those  pies,  and  was 
about  to  dive  into  it  with  avidity  when  the  idea 
struck  me  that  I might  as  well  find  out  what  the 
Word  “canard”  signified.  My  horse-meat  dinner 
was  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  I had  no  notion  of 
being  caught  again  in  the  same  way.  According- 
ly I took  the  precaution  to  consult  my  pocket-dic- 
tionary. As  sure  as  I’m  a sinner  the  following 
definition  appeared  therein : 

“ ‘Canard — A Duck«;  a Water-Spaniel ! 

“‘I  congratulated  myself  upon  the  foresight 
that  had  provided  me  with  so  convenient  an  in- 
terpreter as  a pocket-dictionary ; yet  now  was  in 
nervous  doubt  whether  in  reality  a “duck”  or  a 
“ water-spaniel”  lay  hidden  beneath  the  crust  of 
the  tempting  pie  under  my  nose.  I naturally  hes- 
itated about  tasting  the  dish — my  hunger  almost 
overcoming  my  scruples.  Several  times  I was  on 
the  point  of  digging  into  the  savory  mess,  dog  or 
no  dog;  but  the  power  of  principle  invariably  over- 
came the  promptings  of  appetite,  and  at  length  I 
pushed  the  suspicious  pate  out  of  reach  of  my  sus- 
ceptible olfactories.  Vainly  I looked  around  the 
room  in  search  of  somebody  to  whom  I could  con- 
fide my  dilemma,  and  from  whom  I could  get  an 
answer  in  plain  English  as  to  the  materials  which 
composed  my  intended  meal.  None  but  jabbering 
Frenchmen  met  my  view.  I had  not  eaten  a bite 
since  breakfast — it  was  now  three  o’clock — and  the 
gnawings  of  my  stomach  excited  my  envy  toward 
the  frog-horse-and-dog-eating  people  that  sur- 
rounded me.  I felt  inclined  to  “lick”  some  of 
them  on  the  spot ; but,  my  better  judgment  inter- 
vening, I merely  licked  my  chops  instead. 

“ ‘ Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  My 
ravenous  appetite  finally  suggested  to  my  mind  a 
method  of  settling  my  doubts  on  the  point  in  ques- 
tion. 1 sagaciohsly  hit  upon  the  original  and  ex- 
cellent plan  of  cutting  the  pie  open  in  order  to 
discover  its  contents.  I did  so.  An  undeniable 
“drum-stick”  and  an  unmistakable  duck-wing 
were  immediately  disclosed.  Setting  my  remark- 
able reasoning  faculties  to  work  upon  these  facts, 
I speedily  arrived  at  a triumphantly  satisfactory 
conclusion.  As  fowl’s  wings  and  drum-sticks  do 
not,  as  a general  thing,  appertain  peculiarly  to  wa- 
ter-spaniels, I shrewdly  decided  in  my  own  mind 
that  the  dish  before  me  must  be — something  else. 

“ ‘ Whereupon  I demolished  the  duck-pie,  and 
left  upon  my  plate  a monument  of  bones  in  com- 


memoration of  my  victorious  solution  of  a very 
difficult  problem.’  ” 

The  Old  North  State  sends  again : 

“ Governor  S — was  a splendid  lawyer,  and 
could  talk  a jury  out  of  their  seven  senses.  He 
was  especially  noted  for  his  success  in  criminal 
cases,  almost  always  clearing  his  client.  He  was 
once  counsel  for  a man  accused  of  horse-stealing. 
He  made  a long,  eloquent,  and  touching  spefech. 
The  jury  retired,  but  returned  in  a few  moments, 
and,  with  tears  in  tlieir  eyes,  proclaimed  the  man 
not  guilty.  An  old  acquaintance  stepped  up  to  the 
prisoner  and  said : 

“‘Jem,  the  danger  is  past;  and  now,  honor 
bright,  didn’t  you  steal  that  horse?’ 

“To  which  Jem  replied : 

“ ‘ Well,  Tom,  I’ve  all  along  thought  I took  that 
horse ; but  since  I’ve  heard  the  Governor’s  speech 
I don’t  believe  I did!’  ” 

The  city  of  Cincinnati  is  the  sonrce  of  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  as  well  done  as  any  thing  we  have 
had  in  many  a month : 

“Dear  Drawer, — I have  been  one  of  yonr 
most  1 devoted  admirers’  from  the  day  you  com- 
menced drawing  in  the  good  things  from  all  parts 
of  our  ‘glorious  Union,’  pushing  them  to  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  leaving  them  to  make 
glad  the  hearts  of  your  millions  of  readers.  I have 
often  noticed  that  the  ‘ Queen  City*  was  far  behind 
in  furnishing  contributions  for  you.  I hope  you 
will  notice  this  letter  some  day  (don’t  care  which 
way),  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  if  your 
readers  in  ‘Porkopolis*  can  pen  any  thing  better 
than  pigs.  Do  urge  them  to  try  something  besides 
lard,  and  if  they  have  not  many  ribs  to  attend  to 
they  will  spare  a little  time  for  you,  and  then 
smoke  hams  and  Havanas  in  peace.  I have  not 
seen  any  thing  lately  in  the  Drawer  about  the  * lit- 
tle folks,’  and  the  next  time  you  fill  a page  or  col- 
umn about  them,  perhaps  you  will  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“ Little  Johnny  was  the  pride  and  pet  of  his  pa- 
rents— a bright,  blue-eyed  ‘six  year  old.*  His 
father,  one  morning  after  reading  a chapter  in  the 
Bible,  asked  him  what  a famine  was.  His  quick 
reply  was : * A cob  without  any  com  on  it.’  ” 


From  Virginia  we  have  the  following : 

“ At  a meeting  of  our  Legislature  several  years 
ago,  some  scheme  of  internal  improvement  was  un- 
der consideration.  A member  from  one  of  the 
Valley  Counties,  who,  though  an  intelligent  man, 
was  rather  fond  of  making  long  speeches,  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  write  out  a speech  upon  the  ques- 
tion, filling  thirty  or  forty  pages  of  foolscap  paper, 
which  lie  proposed  to  deliver.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  however,  the  question  was  called  up  one  day 
while  he  was  absent  and  disposed  of.  Determined 
that  his  labor  should  not  be  in  vain,  and  that  the 
public  should  not  lose  the  benefit  of  his  views,  he 
took  occasion  a few  days  afterward,  while  the 
House  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  upon  some 
other  measure,  to  ‘deliver  himself.’  As  he  pro- 
ceeded the  members,  one  by  one,  rose  and  left  the 
house,  until  finally  there  was  quite  ‘a  beggarly 
account  of  empty  boxes.’  Some  five  or  six  mem- 
bers had  remained,  and  one  of  them  arose  to  a point 

of  order.  At  this  juncture  Mr.  N arose  and 

remarked : ‘ I hope  the  gentleman  will  not  insist 
upon  the  point  of  order,  but  will  permit  the  gentle- 
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man  from to  finish  his  soliloquy .’  Strange  to 

say,  the  gentleman  from did  finish  his  speech. 

“A  married  woman  was  brought  before  one  of 
the  justices  of  the  county  in  which  I reside,  charged 
with  the  larceny  of  some  pewter  plates.  After 
hearing  the  evidence,  and  deciding  that  the  woman 
was  guilty,  lie  ordered  that  ten  lashes  should  be 
inflicted  upon  her  husband,  who  was  then  and  there 
present,  giving  as  a reason  that  the  Scriptures  de- 
clared that  man  and  wife  were  one  flesh,  and  as  the 
wife  was  the  weaker  vessel,  it  was  right  that  the 
man  should  bear  the  penalty,  lor  the  honor  of 
my  native  county  I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that 
this  happened  a long  time  since ; but  it  undoubted- 
ly did  happen,  as  the  records  of  the  county  show 
that  a suit  was  brought  by  the  husband  against  the 
justice  for  damages.” 

This  is  from  away  down  South,  and  is  darky  all 
over: 

44  Some  time  in  the  spring  of  ’57  the  steamer  St. 
Nicholas  ‘opened1  in  this  city  with  a caliope— the 
first  one  ever  heard  in  these  parts — causing  the  I 
greatest  consternation  among  the  servants,  most 
of  whom  supposed  they  must  now  give  an  account 
of  their  sins  sure  enough.  But  one  of  them,  a girl, 
stood  and  listened  for  some  time,  and  at  last  walk- 
ed into  the  house  and  expressed  her  opinion  thus: 

“ 4 Missus,  I don’t  b’leve  dat  ar’s  Gabriel,  ’cause 
I a’nt  ’feard  a bit ; but  if  it  is  him , he's  playin'  “ Wait 
for  the  Wagin”  sure's  you're  bom  !' " 

AN  ODE 

ON  THE  WRECK  OP  TUB  BCHOOl***  “M1DOBA,’*  WITH 

THE  LOBS  OP  ALL  ON  BOARD,  FBIHLUABT  25,  1836. 
Com*  all  kind  husbands,  now  behold 
A scene  which  makes  my  blood  ruu  cold. 

All  loving  wives,  pray  now  appear, 

In  solemn  mourning,  drop  a tear. 

Come,  let  us  weep  for  those  that  weep 
For  their  lost  friends  plunged  in  the  deep; 

And  let  us  now  all  take  some  part 
In  grief  which  breaks  the  tender  heart. 

'Tis  now  these  lines  I bring  to  view. 

The  captain  and  his  vessel's  crew, 

, * « « • * • 

And  how  and  when  they  lost  their  lives. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  as  we  do  hear, 

The  Medora  from  the  canal  did  steer; 

'Twas  east-northeast  they  her  did  steer, 

Bound  for  Oswego,  as  we  do  hear. 

They  had  not  sail-cd  long  before 
The  winds  did  blow,  the  sea  did  roar. 

Which  caused  each  heart  to  lament  full  sore, 

And  strive  to  gain  some  port  on  shore. 

The  winds  increas-ed  all  the  night. 

Which  did  the  seamen  much  affright; 

The  captain  says,  “With  us  ’tis  o’er: 

We  never  more  shall  reach  the  shore  l” 

Thus  one  by  one  on  board  was  lost. 

Till  eight  poor  souls  were  drowned  at  last; 

Were  drown-ded,  buried  in  the  deep, 

Which  causes  many  for  to  weep. 

On  Thursday  morning  'twa*  cold  and  clear, 

Tho  12th  of  November,  as  you  shall  hear, 

'Tw&S  early  at  tho  dawn  of  light. 

When  tho  Medora  appeared  in  sight. 

Scarce  could  one  to  tho  Medora  go, 

The  billows  over  her  did  flow; 

Her  people  plunged  in  the  deep, 

Which  causes  many  for  to  weep. 

Her  masts  were  broke,  her  men  were  gone,* 

Her  hull  waa  left  to  face  tho  storm, 


The  people  from  the  country  round 
Came  flocking  to  the  doleful  ground. 

The  shores  were  lined  both  far  and  near, 

To  see  what  they  could  find  and  hear; 

At  last  some  friends  they  did  appear. 
Inquiring  for  their  children  dear. 

Near  little  Stony  Creek  were  found 

These  bodies  four,  which  there  were  drowned ; 

Were  drown-ded,  buried  in  the  lake. 

Which  causes  many  a heart  to  ache. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  at  break  of  day, 

Two  men  were  found  upon  the  lake. 

And  from  the  water  we  did  them  take, 
Andfc&rried  them  to  a solemn  place. 

Their  names  we  now  would  here  describe, 

One  Thaddcus  Clark  wo  can't  deny, 

There  was  Mr.  Ilezekiah  Morse, 

Who  from  the  water  we  took  first 

The  other  names  you  soon  shall  hear, 

*Twas  Charles  M‘Dade  as  doth  appear, 

Lay  in  the  Medora  all  the  while, 

We  searched  upon  the  shore  for  miles. 

There's  one  more  name  for  to  describe, 

'Us  Mr.  Doozenbury  drowned; 

He  was  the  last  that  came  on  shore. 

But  yet  we  looked  and  searched  for  more. 

And  when  their  bodies  we  did  find, 

It  was  a dreadful  solemn  time. 

To  see  the  people  flocking  round. 

To  see  the  corpses  on  the  ground. 

But  oh!  how  dreadful  to  relate. 

There's  four  more  men  lays  in  this  lake, 
Lays  floating  this  wide  lake  all  o'er! 

Which  grieves  their  parents’  hearts  full  sore. 

But  oh!  how  dreadful  'tis  to  hear 
The  parents  mourning  far  and  near. 

For  their  poor  children  lies  in  the  deep, 
Which  causes  many  for  to  weep. 

Altho’  these  lines  which  I've  enrolled, 

'Tis  not  one  teuth  that  can  be  told. 

Who  lost  their  lives  in  all  that  gale. 

And  found  at  last  a watery  grave. 

Upon  our  upper  lakes,  we  hear. 

There’s  many  a friend  and  parent  dear 
Was  swept  iuto  the  foaming  deep, 

Which  causes  many  for  to  weep. 

Come  all  ye  seamen  far  and  near. 

Come  listen  to  these  lives  so  dear, 

Before  with  you  it  all  is  o’er. 

You  sink  at  last,  to  rise  no  more. 

I hope  you  will  in  time  prepare 
To  meet  your  God,  where'er  you  are, 
Whether  by  water  or  by  land. 

When  he  ahall  give  the  dread  command. 


A California  gentleman  writes  to  the  Drawer 
a little  one  that  is  very  good : 

“At  a Democratic  meeting  held  here  last  night, 
a certain  windy  orator  was  introduced  to  the  crowd, 
and  began  a speech.  A sturdy  miner  persisted  in 
calling  out,  at  the  top  of  his  bent,  ‘Jones ! Jones ! 
Jones!’  This  was  the  very  man  who  was  speak- 
ing, and  the  President  so  informed  the  calling 
miner,  who,  with  great  disgust,  replied,  • Oh,  git 
out ! lie's  the  same  little  skeesick  that  told  me  to 
call  for  Jones  P 

“Jones  was  not  the  least  disconcerted  by  this 
revelation ; but,  when  order  was  restored,  pushed 
on.” 

A Boston  barrister  mentions  a court  incident 
that  will  bear  repeating  here : 

“A  young  lawyer  before  Judge  — had  occa- 
sion, in  support  of  a motion  that  he  made,  to  con- 
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tend  that  his  client  was  dead.  The  Judge  asked 
him  what  reason  he  had  for  believing  that  his 
client  had  deceased.  The  young  limb  of  the  law 
mentioned  several  very  unsatisfactory  reasons,  and 
wound  up  by  saying:  ‘And  furthermore,  your 
honor,  I received  a letter  from  him  a few  days 
since,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  dead !’  The 
Judge  smiled,  the  bar  smiled,  and  the  young  law- 
yer subsided.** 

This  is  very  well  for  five  years  old.  It  comes 
from  Louisiana,  where  the  happy  mother  writes : 

“ When  Willie  was  five  years  old  I often  amused 
him  by  taking  from  its  shelf  a 4 Pictorial  History 
of  America,*  showing  him  the  illustrations,  and  re- 
lating the  incidents  they  were  designed  to  repre- 
sent. One  day  a quantity  of  cotton-wool  was 
lying  near  us.  Willie  had  been  busy  with  the 
snowy  heap,  and  presently  he  came  to  my  side,  a 
paper  soldier-cap  on  his  head,  a wooden  sword  in 
his  hand,  and  the  bosom  of  his  frock — for  he  had 
not  yet  been  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  4 unmen- 
tionables*— filled  with  cotton. 

44  4 Look,  sister!*  he  cried,  4 1 am  General  Jack- 
son  at  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans  !* 

44  4 General  Jackson  1*  I exclaimed,  laughing  at 
the  comical  appearance  he  presented.  4 How  so, 
Willie?* 

“ 4 Why.’  he  said,  his  blue  eyes  spreading  with 
wonder  as  he  clapped  his  little  hand  on  his  well- 
wadded  chest,  4 don't  you  see  my  cotton  breast- 
worksV s 

44  The  same  dear  little  fellow  said  to  his  sister 
one  night  when  he  saw  a mist  around  the  moon : 

4 Oh,  Eee’ — a pet  name  for  her — a sadness  stealing 
over  the  little  uplifted  faA,  ‘the  moon  has  its 
crown  of  thorns  on  to-night  v ’* 


And  this  is  good  for  Charley,  a California  young- 
ster: 

44  Winney,  the  District  Attorney,  rode  up  to  a 
tavern  at  the  county  town  when  Court  was  in  ses- 
sion, and  Charley  was  on  the  piazza  ringing  a bell 
right  lustily'.  The  lawyer  was  powerful  hungry, 
and  observing  that  the  people  did  not  go  in  to  din- 
ner at  the  first  ringing  of  the  bell,  asked  Charley 
if  thej’  rung  two  bells  for  dinner  at  that  house. 

44  Charley  looked  at  the  bell,  and  then  at  the 
lawyer,  and  then  at  the  bell  again ; and  with  eyes 
all  aglow,  answered, 

44  4 They  ring  this  bell  two  times.*  ** 


A version  of  the  following  story  appeared  somo 
years  since  in  the  St.  Augustine  News.  It  has 
died  with  the  News.  It  is  4 4 true  as  holy  writ,” 
and  too  good  to  be  lost  in  oblivion : 

44  Some  days  after  the  4 corp9  d’arm6e,*  led  by 
General  Gaines  from  Louisiana  to  Florida,  was  re- 
lieved from  the  log-pen  in  which  they  had  been 
cabined  and  cribbed  by  the  Seminoles,  and  was 
safely  encamped  at  Fort  King,  while  the  valiant 
Captain  Thistle — who,  at  the  head  of  a ‘gallant 
band  of  heroes  bold,’  had  come  all  the  way  from 
the  Opelousas — was  taking  his  matutinal  walk  in 
the  environs  of  the  encampment,  as  usual,  ‘like 
Turk  or  Tartar,  armed  to  the  teeth,*  doublc-bar- 
reled-gun  in  hand,  rifie-carbine  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  sC  brace  of  double-barreled  pistols  (this 
was  before  the  days  of  revolvers),  bowie-knife  and 
tomahawk  in  belt,  and  two  small  pistols  in  the 
breast-pgcket  of  his  hunting-shirt,  he  met  with 
General  •linch. 


[ 44  4 Good-mornin’ ! good-mornin’,  Gineral !’  says 

the  Captain. 

4 4 4 Good-morning,  Captain  !*  replied  the  General. 
4 Why  you  are  a complete  walking  armory,  Cap- 
tain!* 

44  4 Yes,  Gineral,  so  they  calls  me  in  camp.* 

4 4 4 Well,  Captain,’  says  the  General,  4 1 should 
really  like  to  know  how  you  manage  to  fight  all 
your  guns.* 

44  4 Gineral,*  answered  the  Captain,  4 you  do  me 
proud ; I’ll  examplify  it  to  you  immedintly.* 

44  So,  without  more  ado,  he  fired  his  gun  right 
and  left,  laid  it  down  before  him,  unslung  carbine 
and  fired  direct  in  front,  then  drew  bowie-knife 
with  his  right  hand,  with  the  left  drew  a double- 
barreled  pistol,  fired  to  the  right,  and  was  in  the 
act  of  half-facing  to  the  left  to  fire  the  other  barrel, 
when  the  General,  almost  convulsed  with  laughter, 
cried  out, 

44  4 Stop,  stop,  Captain,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  stop ; 
you’ll  alarm  the  camp ! I see  it  now,  I see  it  all ; 
but,  Captain,  tell  me  what  do  you  do  with  the  lit- 
tle pistols  ?* 

44  4 Oh,  Gineral,*  says  the  Captain,  ‘them’s  for 
the  little  Ingins.* 

“The  redoubtable  Captain  was  subsequently 
made  Uncle  Sam’B  guardian  angel  of  live  oak  and 
other  ship  stuff,  in  East  Florida,  and  while  in  that 
capacity  cut  such  pranks  before  high  heaven  as 
made  his  brother  angels  sometimes  laugh,  and 
sometimes  cry. 

“ He,  that  is  the  Captain,  1 first  invented'  a gun 
or  swivel  to  be  carried  on  and  fired  from  the  back 
of  a horse  or.mule  ; and  when  it  was  suggested  by 
an  artillery  officer  that  the  recoil  would  be  distress- 
ing to  the  animal,  he  answered  that  4 it  would  not 
rekile  a bit,  or  if  it  did,  the  rekile  would  be  more 
for’ards  than  back’ards.*  ** 


44  A great-uncle  of  mine,  one  of  the  early  grad- 
uates of  Dartmouth  College,  used  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing : 

4 4 4 In  somo  of  tho  earliest  days  of  the  college, 
during  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  venerable  Whee- 
locks,  it  w as  frequently  unsafe  for  any  one  to  ride 
outside  the  town  to  any  considerable  distance  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  attack  from  hostile  Indians, 
as  well  as  from  wild  beasts,  as  the  town  wras  still 
closely  hemmed  in  by  the  dense,  primitive  forest. 
But  one  pleasant  afternoon  in  autumn,  the  venera- 
ble President  w’as  observed  jogging  out  of  the  vil- 
lage on  his  little  poddy  black  horse,  on  one  of  the 
thoroughfares  leading  into  the  woods ; no  further 
notice  wras  taken  of  the  circumstance  until  just  be- 
fore dark  a noise  of  alarm  heard  in  the  street  at- 
tracted all  the  citizens  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
when,  behold,  the  Doctor  hove  in  sight,  bending 
over  his  horse’s  neck,  his  hat  off  and  his  white  hair 
streaming  in  the  wind,  and  belaboring  his  horse’s 
sides  with  a stout  cudgel,  at  the  same  time  shout- 
ing at  the  top  of  his  voice,  u Bear  and  nine  cubs ! 
bear  and  nine  cubs!!" 

44  4 As  soon  as  he  could  recover  his  breath  he 
hastily  explained  to  the  alarmed  by-standers  that 
at  the  corner  of  a certain  corn-field,  but  a little  dis- 
tance from  tho  village,  they  would  find  the  objects  of 
his  terror,  which  had  disputed  his  further  progress 
and  for  more  than  an  hour  kept  him  at  a stand , 
afraid  even  to  turn  and  fly.  The  citizens  hastily 
armed  themselves  and  proceeded  to  the  well-known 
spot  to  secure  the  game,  and  avenge  this  outrage 
on  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  place.  But  no  bear 
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was  to  be  seen  ; the  field  had  been  newly  cleared 
upt  and  the  tree  tops  and  limbs  burned  on  the 
ground ; and  at  the  corner  indicated  by  the  Doctor 
stood,  in  threatening  attitude,  the  blackened 
stump  of  a large  white  birch , with  those  of  several 
smaller  ones  immediately  around  it,  and  which, 
from  one  point  of  view,  did  indeed  bear  a close  re- 
semblance to  the  varmints  in  question. 

“‘Thus  ended  the  affright,  and,  in  the  multi- 
tude of  similar  alarms  at  that  day,  both  real  and 
false,  the  affair  was  soon  forgotten.  But  the  Pres- 
ident was,  at  the  time,  filling  the  chair  of  Profess- 
or of  Mental  Philosophy  in  the  college,  and  the 
recitation  of  the  senior  class  in  this  department,  a 
few  days  after  the  above  incident,  chanced  to  be 
on  the  emotions , the  particular  topic  of  the  day  be- 
ing the  emotion  of  terror . As  was  his  wont  in 
conducting  these  exercises,  the  Doctor  called  upon 
each  member,  in  due  order,  to  give  extempore  an  il- 
lustration of  the  emotion  of  terror.  Accordingly, 
one  named  a ship  foundered  on  a lee-shore,  the 
surf  beating  around  her,  passengers  and  crew  hang- 
ing to  the  bulwarks  and  shrieking  for  help,  when 
no  help  could  be  afforded  them.  Another  named 
a burning  house,  and  a delicate  female  on  the  roof 
with  outstretched  arms,  begging  for  succor  when 
no  ladder  could  be  found  to  reach  her.  Some  drew 
their  illustration  from  the  bloody  scenes  of  savage 
warfare  so  common  and  so  true,  too,  at  that  day ; 
and  so  on,  some  one  thing  and  some  another,  to  the 
end  of  the  list,  except  one,  a lazy  little  wag,  the 
youngest  in  the  class,  a mere  stripling,  who  had 
never  made  his  voice  heard  in  that  department  of 
study;  but  the  President,  noticing  an  unwonted 
look  of  intelligence  in  his  bright  eye,  in  his  very 
blandest  tone  of  voice,  said,  “ Now,  George,  can 
you  give  us  an  illustration  of  this  emotion  that 
will  compare  with  those  we  have  just  heard?” 

“ ‘ The  boy  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  has- 
tily running  his  fingers  through  his  hair  to  dishevel 
it,  he  bent  forward  and  threw  himself  into  a posi- 
tion, as  he  well  knew  how  to  do,  to  imitate  “old 
prex,”  and,  with  both  hands  raised  and  fingers 
spread,  exclaimed,  with  his  eves  and  every  feature 
and  muscle  fixed  as  in  extreme  terror,  “ A bear 
and  nine  cubs!  bear  and  nine  cubs  ! /” 

“‘Even  the  Doctor  was  forced  to  admit  that 
this,  manner  and  matter  included,  was  the  best  il- 
lustration of  the  emotion  that  had  been  given,  and 
the  poor  boy's  standing  was  not  a little  elevated 
by  this  his  first  success.’ 


“ The  old  gentleman  immediately  arose  to  the 
desk,  and  without  opening  the  Bible  or  naming 
the  chapter  and  verse  of  the  text,  said,  ‘ Give  ua 
of  your  oil,  for  our  lamps  are  gone  out,’  and  mere- 
ly added,  ‘ It  isn't  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  this 
subject,  brethren,  the  application  is  obvious.’  It 
was  an  entire  sermon  of  itself.” 

Old  Jacob  J was  a shrewd  Quaker  mer- 

chant in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and,  like  all 
shrewd  men,  was  often  a little  too  smart  for  him- 
self. 

An  old  Quaker  lady  of  Bristol,  Pennsylvania, 
just  over  the  river,  bought  some  goods  at  Jacob's 
store,  when  he  was  absent , and  in  crossing  the  river 
on  her  way  home,  she  met  him  aboard  the  boat, 
and,  as  was  usual  with  him  upon  such  occasions, 
he  immediately  pitched  into  her  bundle  of  goods 
and  untied  it  to  see  what  she  had  been  buying. 

“ Oh  now,”  says  he,  “how  much  a yard  did  you 
give  for  that,  and  that,  and  that?”  taking  up  the 
several  pieces  of  goods.  She  told  him  the  price 
without,  however,  saying  where  she  had  got  them. 

“Oh  now,”  says  he,  again,  “I  could  have  sold 
you  those  goods  for  so  much  a yard,”  mentioning 
a price  a great  deal  lower  than  she  had  paid. 
“You  know,”  says  he,  “I  can  undersell  every 
body  in  the  place ;”  and  so  he  went  on  criticising 
and  undervaluing  the  goods  till  the  boat  reached 
Bristol,  when  he  was  invited  to  go  to  the  old  lady’s 
store,  and  when  there  the  goods  were  spread  out  on 
the  counter,  and  Jacob  was  asked  to  examine  the 
goods  again,  and  say,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses, 
the  price  he  would  have  sold  them  at  per  yard,  the 
old  lady,  meanwhile,  taking  a memorandum.  She 
then  went  to  the  desk  and  made  out  a bill  of  the 
difference  between  what  she  had  paid  and  the  price 
he  told  her ; then,  coming  up  to  him,  she  said, 

“Now,  Jacob,  thee  is  sure  thee  could  have  sold 
those  goods  at  the  price  thee  mentioned?” 

“Oh  now,  yes,”  says  he. 

“ Well,  then,  thy  young  man  must  have  made 
a mistake ; for  I bought  the  goods  from  thy  store, 
and,  of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  thee  can 
have  no  objection  to  refund  me  the  difference.” 

Jacob  being  thus  cornered,  could,  of  course,  un- 
der the  circumstances,  have  no  objection.  It  is  to 
be  presumed  that  thereafter  Jacob’s  first  inquiry 
must  have  been,  “ Oh  now,  where  did  you  get  such 
and  such  goods  ?”  instead  of  “ Oh  now,  how  much 
did  you  pay  F” 


The  late  General  John  M‘Niel,  brother-in-law 
of  President  Pierce,  formerly  surveyor  of  the  port 
of  Boston,  talked  of  for  Governor  for  New  Hamp- 
shire, a prominent  politician,  was  Major-General 
of  the  militia  of  that  State,  and  a man  of  high  mil- 
itary bearing.  In  the  war  with  Great  Britain  he 
had  received  an  honorable  wound  in  the  knee  that 
caused  it  to  be  stiff  during  his  life.  Like  all  other 
war-wounded  veterans,  he  was  proud  of  his  scars. 
At  one  of  his  military  reviews  a distinguished  poli 
tician,  who  had  recently  risen  into  notice,  observ- 
ing the  General's  lameness,  remarked : 

“I  perceive  j’ou  have  a stiff  knee,  General. 
How  did  you  injure  it?” 

The  General  was  piqued  to  think  that  any  body 
should  be  ignorant  of  so  memorable  an  event  as  his 
wound,  and,  looking  at  him  with  great  contempt, 
responded : 

“ Fell  off  a horse,  Sir  I You  never  read  the  his- 
tory of  your  country,  did  you?” 


“ The  same  great-uncle,  before  mentioned,  was, 
in  his  day,  a Baptist  clergyman,  and  was  a good 
deal  distinguished  for  his  gift  at  off-lmnd  or  eav 
tempore  sermonizing,  which  peculiar  kind  of  preach- 
ing many  of  that  persuasion,  even  at  the  present 
day,  deem  the  only  kind  of  preaching  that  is  preach- 
ing. At  a meeting  of  his  Association  once,  in  the 

town  of  W , a young  and  aspiring  brother,  and 

not  a little  conceited  withal,  had  contrived  to  ob- 
tain the  appointment  as  preacher  of  the  annual 

sermon.  Elder  M , as  the  oldest  minister  in 

the  Association,  was  seated  in  the  pulpit  and  as- 
sisted in  the  preliminary  exercises.  Soon  the  time 
came  for  the  sermon.  The  youngster  arose,  opened 
the  Bible,  read  his  text,  and,  with  a great  flourish, 
made  a spurge  to  begin  his  discourse,  but,  after  sev- 
eral trials,  became  confused  and  finally  broke  down 
entirely,  whispering  in  the  ear  of  the  aged  elder  as 
he  sank  back  on  the  sofa  beside  him,  ‘ You  must 
speak  to  them,  Father  M , I can't  say  a word.’ 
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Western  Steamboat,  with  full  cargo. 


Engineer  on  duty : two  feet  water  on  lower  deck 


A Hot  Boat. — Ten  60ll»s.  weights  on  safety-valve.  View  of  Cincinnati. — [’Perfectly  accurate.] 
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Figures  1,  2,  and  3.— Dinner  Costume,  Children's  Dresses, 
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THE  Dress  illustrated  on  the  preceding  page  is 
adapted  for  a dinner,  carriage,  or  opera  toilet, 
or  any  occasion  where  full  dress  is  not  required. 
It  is  of  pearl-colored  taffeta.  The  corsage  is  half 
high,  closely  fitting,  and  with  round  waist.  The 
skirts  are  double  and  very  full ; the  upper  one 
made  tunic-fashion ; the  under  one,  deep  behind, 
is  rather  short  in  front,  so  as  to  display  the  slip- 
pers. The  ornaments  consist  of  a plaiting  a la 
vieiUe  of  the  same  material  as  the  dress,  bordering 
the  neck,  sleeves,  and  the  edges  of  the  upper  skirt, 
and  bretdles , formed  in  the  same  manner.  This 
trimming  is  made  of  graduated  width.  The  sleeves 
are  full  and  long,  falling  below  the  tips  of  the  fin- 
gers, and  are  cut  to  a point,  which  is  finished  by 
tassels.  The  shoulders  are  ornamented  in  the  same 
way  at  the  point  of  the  openings,  on  the  outside  of 
the  sleeves,  which  are  divided  through  their  entire 
length.  The  sides  of  the  opening  are  connected 
by  crossings  of  ribbon  to  match,  which  form  lozen- 
ges on  the  under-sleeves ; passementerie  buttons  are 
placed  on  the  crossings.  The  under-sleeves  are 
of  muslin,  very  full,  with  narrow  insertions,  run- 
ning  lengthwise. 

The  Boy’s  Costume  consists  of  a black  velvet 
jacket,  cut  with  rounded  comers,  and  confined  only 
at  the  neck.  The  sleeves,  rather  short,  and  full 
below,  are  trimmed  with  fane}’  buttons ; the  cuffs 
being  of  plaided  velvet,  with  a waved  edge.  The 
skirt  is  of  plaid,  with  a deep  border  of  black  velvet ; 
gaiters,  and  plaided  stockings.  A salmon-colored 
sash,  with  long  ends,  passes  over  the  shoulder. 
The  collar  is  turned  over  a cord  and  tassels.  The 
sleeves  are  puffed,  with  English  cuffs  turned  over. 
The  pantaloons  are  of  Nansook.  The  cap  has  a 
white  plume. 

The  Giri/s  Dress  is  of  blue-bird-egg-colored 
merino,  with  a Y-shaped  plastron.  It  is  trimmed 
with  silk  passementerie  fancy  buttons  and  a “Tom 
Thumb”  fringe.  The  skirt  has  a border  of  silk  to 
match,  with  pipings  of  the  same,  arranged  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  The  sleeves  are  short,  and 
frilled. 

Dress  Cap. — A triangular  piece  of  black  velvet, 
bordered  with  a cherry  and  black  satin  ribbon,  in 
blocks,  with  a deep  frill  of  black  lace  thrown  over 
it  in  front.  A loose  twist  of  cherry  aud  black  rib- 
bon is  placed  on  the  crown,  circular  shaped,  ending 
in  a tie  with  long  floats. 

Home  Cap. — Of  blonde  and  crape.  The  front 
of  crape,  gathered ; narrow  blonde  edging ; Marie 
Stuart  point,  formed  by  a plaiting  a la  vteille.  A 
crape  bow  is  placed  on  the  crown,  with  long  strings 
edged  with  lace. 

Gray  silks,  so  much  hitherto  in  vogue,  are  giv- 
ing way  to  those  which  are  plaided,  or  checked,  in 
bright  colors — apropos  of  which,  we  should  mention 
a very  unique  sortie  de  bal.  It  is  of  white  merino, 
circular,  with  two  plaided  scarfs,  tied  in  a bold  bow 
at  the  back ; thus  forming  a hood,  which  is  faced 
with  white  silk.  The  unequal  lengths  of  the  scarf 
droop  down  the  back,  ending  in  rich  fringe.  In 
front  they  fall  at  each  side  of  the  neck ; and  if  the 
garment  is  closed,  may  have  a bow  or  a cord  loop 
over  a button  to  match. 

We  have  seen  a very  pretty  collar  for  gaslight, 
made  of  an  open  net-work  of  white  bugles,  with  the 
centre  of  each  mesh  occupied  by  a large  white 
bead,  and  fringed  with  bugles. 


Figure  4.— Dress  Cap. 


Figure  5. — Home  Cap. 
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Every  body  ought  to  know  what  the  Panama 
Railroad  is,  and  where  it  is — for  every  body  reads 
the  papers.  Every  body  may  have  had  either 
a neighbor  or  a friend,  and  perhaps  dozens  of 
them,  who  have  traveled  over  that  road.  Per- 
haps the  reader  has  been  over  it  himself.  He 
may  kuow  that,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-eight,  three 
bold  merchants  of  the  city  of  New  York,  after 
obtaining  a contract  from  the  Government  of 
New  Granada,  memorialized  Congress  on  the 
subject,  and  obtained  a charter  for  the  protec- 
tion and  prosecution  of  the  work,  and  that  in 
seven  years  afterward  the  road  was  completed. 
But  every  body  does  not  know  the  stupendous 
and  almost  desperate  character  of  that  under- 
taking, the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplish- 
ed, the  perils  and  privations  encountered,  the 
labors  undergone,  the  skill,  energy,  and  cour- 
age displayed  by  the  pioneers  and  builders  of 
the  Panama  Railroad. 

Colonel  Totten  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
that  work.  From  its  inception  to  its  comple- 
tion upon  him  rested  the  responsibility  of  its 
location  and  construction.  He  shared  the  dan- 
gers and  the  sufferings  of  the  builders,  and  led 
in  the  labor  and  the  toil.  During  the  voyage 
just  alluded  to  I had  an  opportunity  of  con- 
versing freely  with  him  upon  the  subject  of  this 
road.  I listened  with  deep  interest  to  its  his- 
tory from  the  early  times  to  its  glorious  and 
successful  present.  From  that  and  subsequent 
conversations  with  him  and  with  Mr.  Center — 
who  had  been  engaged  upon  the  work  for  sev- 
eral years,  first  as  Vice-President,  and  more  re- 
cently as  Superintendent — and  from  documents, 
letters,  books,  and  sketches,  to  which  I had  ac- 
cess through  their  united  kindness,  I am  en- 
abled to  impart  the  results  in  the  form  of  a brief 
history,  which,  before  traveling  over  the  road 
with  the  roadcr,  I shall  take  the  liberty  of  lay- 
ing before  him. 

The  project  of  a great  interoceanic  commu- 
nication across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  had  been 
agitated  for  centuries,  the  whole  commercial 
world  was  alive  to  its  importance,  and  coveted 
its  advantages.  New  Granada,  unable  herself 
to  attempt  so  great  a work,  had  freely  offered 
the  privilege  of  so  doing  to  any  nation  rich  and 
brave  enough  to  undertake  it,  well  knowing  the 
benefits  which  must  accrue  to  her  own  citizens 
thereby.  England  had  looked  toward  the  pro- 
ject with  longing  eyes,  but  quailed  before  the 
magnitude  of  the  labor.  France  did  more,  sur- 
veyed and  entered  into  a contract  to  establish 
it;  but  too  many  millions  were  found  neces- 
sary for  its  completion,  and  it  was  lost  by  de- 
fault. 

Events  at  last  occurred  which  turned  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  to  this  transit, 
viz.,  the  settlement  of  the  northwestern  bound- 
ary, by  which  we  came  into  possession  of  Ore- 
gon, and  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  added 
California  to  our  possessions.  But  while  the 
accession  of  these  territories  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  us  in  a national  point  of  view, 


their  distance  rendered  them  almost  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  class  of  emigrants  who  usually  settle 
our  new  domains,  as  well  as  inconvenient  to 
the  proper  administration  of  law  and  govern- 
ment. StMl,  urged  on  by  that  pioneering  spirit 
which  seems  inherent  in  the  blood  of  the  Amer- 
ican, and  invited  by  the  prolific  soil  and  genial 
climate  of  these  distant  possessions,  and  a pros- 
pect of  a new  and  enlarged  field  for  commercial 
pursuits,  large  numbers  of  our  people  migrated 
thither  around  Cape  Horn.  Congress,  however, 
in  1848,  in  order  to  render  these  countries  more 
accessible,  authorized  contracts  to  be  entered 
into  for  the  establishment  of  two  mail  lines  of 
steamships,  the  one  from  New  York  and  New 
Orleans  to  Chagres,  and  the  other,  to  connect 
with  this  by  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  from  Pa- 
nama to  California  and  Oregon.  The  induce- 
ments to  invest  in  these  projects  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  attract  the  favorable  attention  of  cap- 
italists, and  the  contracts  were  taken  by  parties 
without  means,  who  offered  them  for  sale,  and 
for  a long  time  without  success. 

Men  were  at  last  found  bold  enough  to  ven- 
ture upon  the  enterprise.  Mr.  William  H.  As- 
pinwall  secured  the  line  on  the  Pacific  side,  and 
George  Law  that  on  the  Atlantic.  In  the  At- 
lantic contract  there  was  comparatively  little 
risk,  and  a promise  of  almost  immediate  remu- 
neration, as  it  connected  with  the  cities  of  Sa- 
vannah and  New  Orleans,  and  terminated  at 
the  portals  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  But  the  Pa- 
cific contract  was  looked  upon  by  the  generality 
of  business  men  as  a certain  sequestration  of  a 
large  amount  of  property  for  an  indefinite  time, 
with  a faint  prospect  of  profit ; and  the  wonder 
seemed  to  be  that  so  sound  a man  as  Mr.  As- 
pinwall  should  have  engaged  in  it.  But  it  soon 
became  evident  that  he  expected  no  great  profit 
from  the  steamship  line,  per  se ; but  that,  with 
those  enlarged  and  far-reaching  views  for  which 
he  is  so  justly  noted,  this  line  was  only  a part 
of  the  great  plan  which  he  had  conceived,  the 
remainder  being  embraced  in  the  bold  design 
of  a railroad  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
And  at  this  time  he,  with  Mr.  Henry  Chauncey 
and  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  entered  into  a con- 
tract with  the  Government  of  New  Granada  for 
the  construction  of  that  work.  Mr.  Chauncey, 
like  Mr.  Aspinwall,  was  a large-minded  and 
public-spirited  capitalist,  whose  integrity  and 
straight- forwardness  were  undoubted.  Mr.  Ste- 
phens possessed  an  experience  in  the  country 
through  which  the  road  was  to  pass,  and  a 
knowledge  of  its  geography  and  its  inhabit- 
ants, gained  by  practical  study  and  observation. 
These  three  gentlemen  were  associated  togeth- 
er for  the  prosecution  of  this  great  enterprise, 
and  shortly  after,  Mr.  Stephens,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Baldwin,  a skillful  and  experienced 
engineer,  made  an  exploration  of  the  route,  and 
decided  upon  its  entire  feasibility,  dissipating 
the  fears  entertained  by  many  that  no  line 
could  bo  established  without  such  heavy  grades 
as  would  interfere  materially  with  the  paying 
character  of  the  undertaking,  by  the  discovery 
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(which  were  to  be  the  termini  of  the  road),  were  I 
to  be  free  ports ; and  the  privilege  was  granted 
of  establishing  such  tolls  as  the  Company  might 
think  proper.  The  contract  was  to  continue  in 
force  for  forty-nine  years,  subject  to  the  right 
of  New  Granada  to  take  possession  of  the  road 
at  the  expiration  of  twenty  years  after  its  com- 
pletion, on  payment  of  five  millions  of  dollars ; 
at  the  expiration  of  thirty  years,  on  payment 
of  four  millions ; and  at  the  expiration  of  forty 
years,  on  payment  of  two  millions.  Three  per 
cent,  was  to  be  paid  to  the  New  Granadian 
Government  upon  all  dividends  declared.  The 
entire  work  was  to  be  completed  within  eight 
years,  and  a sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  dollars  was  to  be  deposited  at  its  com- 
mencement, as  security  for  the  fulfillment  of 
the  coutract,  but  to  be  refunded,  with  interest, 
on  the  completion  of  the  road  within  the  given 
time. 

Up  to  this  period  calculations  for  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  undertaking  were  based  upon  the 
advantages  it  would  afford  in  shortening,  by 
many  thousand  miles,  not  only  the  route  to 
California  and  Oregon,  but  to  China,  Austra- 
lia, and  the  East  Indies,  and  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rich,  but  then  almost  inaccessible, 
countries  bordering  the  whole  Pacific  coast. 
At  this  time,  however  (the  latter  part  of  1848), 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California,  with  its  ac- 
companying tide  of  emigration  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama,  changed  the  prospects  of  this 
projected  road ; and,  from  an  enterprise  which 
looked  far  into  the  future  for  its  rewards,  it  be- 
came one  promising  immediate  returns  from 
the  capital  and  labor  invested,  and  in  which  the 
people,  as  well  as  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  must  be  immediately  and  deeply  interest- 
ed. A charter  was  now  granted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  formation 
of  a stock  company,  under  which  one  million 
dollars  of  stock  was  taken — the  original  grant- 
ees having  previously  transferred  their  con- 
tract into  the  hands  of  this  Company.  A large 
and  experienced  party  of  engineers,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  G.  W.  Hughes,  of  the 
United  States  Topographical  Corps,  were  sent 
down,  in  the  early  part  of  1849,  to  survey  and 
locate  the  line  of  the  road.  The  result  of  their 
work  not  only  confirmed  the  previous  reconnois- 
sance  in  regard  to  the  entire  practicability  of  the 
railroad,  but  another  summit  gap  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  J.  L.  Baldwin,  thirty-seven  feet  lower 
than  that  previously  established  by  him,  and  a 
line  was  run  from  ocean  to  ocean  not  exceed- 
ing fifty  miles-in  length.  The  Pacific  terminus 
of  the  road  was  located  at  the  city  of  Panama, 
on  Panama  Bay,  and  the  Atlantic  terminus  at 
Navy  Bay,  on  the  Atlantic  shore. 

The  character  and  geographical  position  of 
the  country  through  which  the  line  of  the  road 
had  been  carried  was  such  as  might  well  have 
made  the  hardiest  projectors  shrink  from  at- 
tempting its  construction.  The  first  thirteen 
miles,  beginning  at  Nary  Bay,  was  through  a 
deep  morass,  covered  with  the  densest  jungle, 


reeking  with  malaria,  and  abounding  with  al- 
most every  species  of  wild  beasts,  noxious  rep- 
tiles, and  venomous  insects,  known  in  the  trop- 
ics. Further  on,  though  some  of  the  land  was 
so  fair  and  beautiful  that  the  natives  called  it 
Paraiso,  the  greater  part  of  the  line  was  through 
a rugged  country,  along  steep  hill-sides,  over 
wild  chasms,  spanning  turbulent  rivers  and  fu- 
rious mountain  torrents,  until  the  summit  ridge 
was  surmounted,  when  it  descended  abruptly 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Situated  between  the  parallels  of  8°  and  9° 
north  of  the  equator,  a sultry  tropical  heat  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  year ; nearly  half  of  which 
time  the  country  was  deluged  with  rains  that, 
if  they  would  not  seriously  damage  the  works, 
were  certain  to  impede  their  progress,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  arduous  character  of  the  under- 
taking. The  whole  Isthmus,  though  covered 
with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetative  growth,  pos- 
sessed little  or  no  timber  sufficiently  durable  to 
be  of  use  in  the  construction  of  a permanent 
work.  The  native  population,  composed  of  a 
mongrel  race  of  Spaniards,  Indians,  and  Negroes, 
were  too  indolent  and  unaccustomed  to  labor  to 
be  depended  on  to  any  great  extent.  The  re- 
sources of  the  country  were  entirely  inadequate 
for  the  support  of  laborers.  Men,  materials, 
and  provisions  were  to  be  transported  thousands 
of  miles.  And  yet,  despite  all  these  obstacles, 
the  dim  glimpses  of  which  had,  at  a previous 
time,  caused  European  capitalists  to  shrink 
back  with  fear,  our  bold  operators  at  once,  and 
earnestly,  pushed  forward  this  stupendous  en- 
terprise. 

In  the  early  part  of  1849  a contract  was  en- 
tered into  with  Messrs.  George  M.  Totteh  and 
John  C.  Trautwine  for  the  construction  of  the 
road.  The  services  of  these  gentlemen  had 
been  solicited  by  the  Company,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  previously  established  reputation 
as  skillful  and  successful  engineers,  but  from 
having  only  a short  time  before  been  engaged 
upon  a work  of  considerable  magnitude  in  a 
neighboring  province — the  “Canal  del  Dique,” 
connecting  the  Magdalena  River  with  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea  at  Carthagena — they  had,  conse- 
quently, a large  experience  in  the  character  and 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  conditions 
nccessaty  to  the  success  of  such  a project.  The 
contractors  at  once  proceeded  to  the  Isthmus 
with  a large  force,  and  commenced  the  final  lo- 
cation of  the  road. 

Basing  their  operations  upon  the  reconnois- 
sanc3  of  Colonel  Hughes  and  party,  a native 
town  called  Gorgona,  on  the  Chagres  River, 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  was  se- 
lected as  a point  for  the  commencement  of  the 
work.  This  place  wTas  chosen  on  account  of 
the  facilities  it  afforded  for  communication  with 
the  Atlantic  by  the  River  Chagres,  which  was 
supposed  tso  be  navigable  to  this  point  for  ves- 
sels of  light  draught,  by  which  men,  materials, 
and  stores  could  be  transported  to  a central 
point  on  the  proposed  road ; and,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Pacific  section,  traffic  between 
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ground.’’  Two  American  citizens,  leaping  axe 
in  hand,  from  a native  canoe  upon  a wild  and 
desolate  island,  their  retinue  consisting  of  half 
a dozen  Indians,  who  clear  the  path  with  nule 
knives,  strike  their  glittering  axes  into  the 
nearest  tree  ; the  rapid  blows  reverberate  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  the  stately  cocoa  crashes 
upon  the  beach-  Thus  unostentatiously  was 
announced  the  commencement  of  a railway, 
which,  from  the  interests  and  difficulties  in- 
volved, might  well  bo  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  grandest  and  boldest  enterprises  ever  at- 
tempted. 

Work  upon  the  island  was  now  fairly  com- 
menced. A portion  was  cleared,  and  a tem- 
porary store-house  erected  from  the  materials 
on  board  the  brig.  On  the  1st  of  June  Colonel 
Totten  arrived  from  Carthagcna  with  forty  na- 
tives of  that  province  ns  laborers  for  the  work. 
These  were  descendants  of  the  old  Spanish 
slaves,  a peaceable  and  industrious  race,  and, 
from  having  been  employed  on  the  works  in  Car- 
thagena  for  several  years,  proved  a valuable  ac- 
cession to  their  forces.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  the  President  of  the  Com- 
pany, who  was  on  his  return  from  Bogota,  where 
he  had  been  to  obtain  some  important  revisions 
in  the  contract.  With  their  increased  corps  tine 
clearing  progressed  rapidly ; but  the  rainy  sea- 
son soon  setting  in,  the  discomforts  to  which 
they  were  subjected  were  very  great.  The  isl- 
and wa3  still  uninhabitable,  and  the  whole  party 


were  forced  to  live  on  board  the  brig,  which  vms 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Here  they  were 
by  no  means  exempt  from  the  causes  which 
deterred  them  from  living  on  shore,  for  below 
decks  the  vessel  was  alive  with  mosquitoes  and 
sand-flics,  which  were  a source  of  such  annoy- 
ance and  suffering  that  almost  all  preferred  to 
sleep  upon  the  deck,  exposed  to  the  drenching 
rains,  rather  than  endure  their  attacks.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  most  of  their  number  were  kept 
nauseated  by  the  ceaseless  motion  of  the  vessel. 
Labor  and  malarious  influences  during  the  day, 
exposure  and  unrest  at  night,  soon  told  upon 
their  health,  and,  in  a short  time,  more  than 
half  the  party  were  attacked  with  malarious  fe- 
vers. Having  neither  a physician  nor  any  com- 
fortable place  of  rest,  their  sufferings  were  se- 
vere. At  this  time  the  hull  of  a condemned 
steamboat — the  T*:k(jraph~A\'m^  at  Chagres, 
was  purchased,  and  sent  down  as  a residence. 
This  proved  a vast  improvement  upon  the  ac- 
commodations afforded  by  the  brig,  but  still 
annoyance  from  the  insects  was  at  times  al- 
most insupportable. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June  Mr.  Totten  again 
left  for  Carthagena  to  procure  more  men,  and 
Messrs.  Stephens  and  Tratitwine  returned  to 
New  York  to  digest  further  plans  of  procedure. 
The  work  was  left  in  charge  of  Mr.  Baldwin, 
who  continued  the  clearing  with  his  crippled 
forces  until  the  latter  part  of  the  following 
mouth,  when  Mr.  Totten  returned  with  fifty 
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more  laborers.  Surveys  of  the  island  and  ad- 
jacent country  were  now  pushed  vigorously  on- 
ward. It  was  in  the  depth  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  the  working  parties,  in  addition  to  be- 
ing constantly  drenched  from  above,  were  forced 
to  wade  in  from  two  to  four  feet  of  mud  and 
water,  over  the  mangrove  stumps  and  tangled 
vines  of  the  imperfect  openings  cut  by  the  na- 
tives, who,  with  their  machetas , preceded  them 
to  clear  the  way.  Then  at  night,  saturated 
and  exhausted,  they  dragged  themselves  back 
to  their  quarters  in  the  Telegraphy  to  toss  nntil 
morning  among  the  pitiless  insects.  Numbers 
were  daily  taken  down  with  fever;  and  not- 
withstanding that  the  whole  working  party  was 
changed  weekly,  large  accessions  were  constant- 
ly needed  to  keep  up  the  required  force.  The 
works  were  alternately  in  charge  of  Messrs. 
Totten  and  Baldwin — one  attending  to  the  duty 
while  the  other  recuperated  from  his  last  attack 
of  fever.  In  the  month  of  J uly  Mr.  Trautwine 
returned  with  a surgeon — Dr.  Totten,  a brother 
of  the  Colonel — and  several  assistant-engineers. 
About  fifty  Irishmen  also  arrived  soon  after 
from  New  Orleans. 

The  line  had  already  been  located  for  two 
and  a half  miles,  and  decided  upon  for  two 
miles  farther.  It  was  so  laid  out  as  to  strike  a 
range  of  small  hills  half  a league  from  the  ter- 
minus, when  it  again  stretched  into  the  deep 
morass.  The  distance  now  required  to  be  trav- 
ersed from  the  work  to  the  terminus  was  so 
great,  and  attended  with  so  much  fatigue  and 
loss  of  time,  that  it  was  determined  to  erect  a 
shanty  for  Mr.  Baldwin  and  party  in  the  swamp. 
The  lumber  for  this  was  dragged  on  the  backs 
of  the  men  for  more  than  three  miles.  Here 
was  erected  the  first  dwelling-house,  built  of 
rude  boards,  high  upon  the  stumps  of  trees,  to 
raise  it  above  the  waters  of  the  swamp ; and  in 
the  heart  of  this  dank,  howling  wilderness  our 
hardy  pioneers  took  up  their  abode. 

Large  parties  of  mechanics  and  laborers  were 
now  constantly  arriving  from  Jamaica,  Cartha- 
gena,  and  the  United  States,  so  that  the  quar- 
ters on  board  the  hulk  were  no  longer  ade- 
quate to  house  them.  The  insects  had  greatly 
diminished  in  numbers  as  the  clearing  pro- 
gressed, and  shanties  were  erected  on  the  high 
ground  before  alluded  to  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  laborers.  In  Angust,  1850,  the 
work  of  construction  was  commenced  at  this 
place.  Another  station  was  also  established 
eight  miles  distant,  opposite  to  the  native  town 
of  Gatun,  on  the  bank  of  the  Chagres  River, 
which  was  navigable  to  this  point ; and  two  of 
the  Company’s  vessels  arriving,  laden  with  ma- 
chinery, building  material,  and  stores,  they 
were  debarked  here,  and  the  work  of  piling 
and  grading  was  carried  on  from  this  station 
toward  the  terminus.  The  number  of  men 
now  employed  on  both  stations  was  between 
three  and  four  hundred,  among  whom  were 
many  mechanics.  The  construction  and  sur- 
veys for  a time  progressed  with  vigor,  and 
comfortable  dwellings  and  hospitals  were  erect- 


ed ; but  sickness,  caused  by  exposure  to  the  in- 
cessant rains,  working  waist-deep  in  the  water, 
and  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  malarious 
poison,  soon  made  such  sad  inroads  among  them 
that,  in  a few  weeks,  more  than  half  their  num- 
ber were  on  the  hospital  records,  and,  either 
frightened  by  the  fevers  or  seduced  by  higher 
wages  offered  on  the  California  Transit,  60 
many  of  the  remnant  deserted  that  the  work 
came  to  a pause.  Here  the  bravest  might  well 
have  faltered,  and  even  turned  back  from  so 
dark  a prospect  as  was  then  presented  to  the 
leaders  of  this  forlorn  hope ; but  they  were  men 
whom  personal  perils  and  privations  could  not 
daunt,  whose  energy  and  determination  toil  and 
suffering  could  not  vanquish.  Even  in  this  ap- 
parent cessation  of  labor  they  were  not  idle ; 
but  pushing  off  into  the  neighboring  islands  and 
provinces,  they  collected  recruits  in  such  num- 
bers that  but  a few  weeks  had  passed  before 
the  work  was  again  forced  onward.  Colonel 
Totten  now  assumed  the  direction  of  the  work, 
and  Mr.  Center,  the  vice-president  of  the  Com- 
pany, repaired  to  the  Isthmus  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  the  rapid  advancement  of  the  enterprise, 
so  that  by  December  over  & thousand  laborers 
were  employed.  With  the  commencement  of 
the  dry  season  the  sickliness  abated,  the  hos- 
pitals were  soon  cleared,  and  by  April,  1851,  a 
large  iportion  of  the  road  between  the  terminus 
and  Gatun  was  completed.  The  line  had  been 
located  to  Barbacoas,  sixteen  miles  farther  on, 
while  Mr.  J.  C.  Campbell,  assistant-engineer, 
was  actively  employed  in  extending  the  location 
toward  Panama,  and  work  had  been  commenced 
at  several  intervening  points. 

Docks  had  been  constructed  at  Navy  Bay, 
and  vessels  were  almost  daily  arriving  from 
Jamaica  and  Carthagena  with  laborers,  and 
from  New  York  with  stores,  machinery,  and 
materials  for  the  road.  On  the  first  day  of  Oc- 
tober, 1851,  a train  of  working  cars,  drawn  by 
a locomotive,  passed  over  the  road  as  far  as 
Gatun.  In  the  following  month  two  large 
steamships,  the  Georgia  and  Philadelphia,  ar- 
rived at  the  open  roadstead  of  Chagres  with 
passengers  from  the  United  States  en  route  for 
California  via  the  Chagres  River  transit;  but 
the  weather  was  so  tempestuous  that.,  after  sev- 
eral lives  had  been  lost  in  attempting  to  effect 
a landing,  they  were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
harbor  of  Navy  Bay.  It  was  then  proposed 
that,  instead  of  waiting  for  fair  weather  in  order 
to  return  to  Chagres,  the  passengers  should  be 
transported  over  the  railroad  to  Gatun,  from 
whence  they  could  proceed  up  the  river  in  bon- 
goes  as  usual.  There  was  not  yet  a single  pas- 
senger car  on  the  road;  an  accident  like  the 
present  had  never  been  included  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Company.  Every  objection  was, 
however,  soon  overruled  by  the  anxious  emi- 
grants, over  one  thousand  in  number,  who  were 
then  disembarked  and  safely  transported  on  a 
train  of  working  cars  to  the  Rio  Chagres  at 
Gatun. 

At  about  this  time  the  affairs  of  the  Company 
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in  New  York  loofeod  very  dark  and  unpromising. 
The  first  subscription  of  one  million  dollars  of 
stock  was  expended,  and  the  shares  had  gone 
down  to  a low  figure.  The  Directors  were 
obliged  to  keep  the  work  moving,  at  an  enor- 
mous expense,  on  their  own  individual  credit. 
Never  since  the  commencement  of , the  under- 
taking  had  its  supporters  been  more  disheart- 
ened ; but  on  the  return  of  the  Georgia  to  New 
York,  carrying  news  that  the  California  passen- 
gers had  landed  at  Navy  Bay  instead  of  Chagres 
and  had  traveled  over  a portion  of  the  Panama 
Railway,  its  friends  were  inspired  with  renewed 
hope,  the  value  of  its  stock  was  enhanced,  and 
the  steadfast  upholders  of  the  work  were  relieved  j 
from  the  doubts  and  anxieties  that  had  well-nigh 
overwhelmed  them. 

Up  to  this  time  the  settlement  around  the 
terminus  at  Navy  Bay  had  been  without  a dis- 
tinctive name:  it  was  now  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stephens,  the  President  of  the  Company,  that  it 
should  commemorate  the  services  of  one  of  the 
originators  and  unswerving  friends  of  the  road. 
On  the  2d  of  February,  1852,  it  was  formally 
inaugurated  as  a city  and  named  Aspinwall. 
The  works  during  this  season  progressed  with 
rapidity,  for  great  numbers  of  laborers  were  con- 
stantly arriving,  and  the  mail-steamers,  which 
now  came  regularly  to  Navy  Bay,  as  regularly, 
on  their  return,  carried  away  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled. By  March  the  road  was  completed  to  a 
station  on  the  Rio  Chagres  oalled  Bujio  Soldado, 
eight  miles  beyond  Gatun,  and  passenger  trains 
ran  in  connection  with  every  steamer ; by  the 
6th  of  July  it  was  pushed  on  to  Barbacoas,  at 
which  point  the  conrse  of  the  road  was  inter- 
sected by  the  Chagres  River,  making  a total 
distance  from  the  city  of  Aspinwall  of  twenty- 
three  miles. 

Thus  far  the  work  had  cost  much  more  than 
was  anticipated ; and  in  the  hope  of  construct- 
ing the  remainder  more  economically,  it  was  de- 
cided by  the  Board  of  Directors  t*  complete  the 
road  from  Barbacoas  to  Panama  by  contract. 
Accordingly  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
with  Minor  C.  Story,  as  principal,  to  complete 
the  work.  The  death  of  the  lamented  President 
of  the  Company,  Mr.  John  L.  Stephens,  took 
place  at  this  time.  From  the  very  inception  of 
the  original  contract  he  had  devoted  to  the  en- 
terprise his  active  and  intelligent  mind  with  a 
zeal  that  knew  no  faltering.  Much  of  his  time 
had  been  spent  amidst  the  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  the  wilderness  through  which  it  was 
projected,  and  his  loss  was  deeply  deplored  by 
the  Company.  Mr.  William  C.  Ybnng  was  ap- 
pointed his  successor. 

The  work  under  the  contract  for  construction 
had  been  commenced  by  the  attempted  erection 
of  a bridge  across  the  Chagres  River  at  Barba- 
coas. The  river  at  this  f)oint  was  about  three 
hundred  feet  in  width,  flowing  through  a deep 
and  rocky  channel,  and  subject  to  sudden  and 
resistless  freshets  often  rising  forty  feet  in  a 
single  night : the  bridge  was  nearly  completed 
when  one  span  was  swept  away.  Work  was 
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again  commenced  upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  road  between  this  point  and 
the  Pacific  terminus.  At  times  there  was  a 
force  of  several  hundred  men  employed;  but 
they  were  mostly  Irish,  unable  to  endure  the 
effects  of  the  climate,  and  being  also  badly  cared 
for,  their  numbers  were  soon  so  thinned  by  sick- 
ness and  death  that  the  contractor  found  himself 
unable  to  accomplish  any  part  of  the  contract 
for  the  price  agreed  upon.  The  work  faltered, 
and  at  last  stopped  almost  entirely;  so  that 
when  a year  had  expired,  not  only  was  the 
bridge  still  unfinished,  but  not  a tenth  part  of 
the  work  under  the  contract  was  completed,  and 
the  Company  were  obliged  again  to  take  the 
enterprise  into  their  own  hands  and  carry  it  on 
by  the  same  system  pursued  before  the  unfor- 
tunate contract  was  entered  into.  Mr.  Young 
now  resigned  the  Presidency,  and  Mr.  David 
Hoadley  (the  present  President)  was  appointed 
his  successor — a gentleman  who  deservedly  en- 
joys the  respect  and  confidence  not  alone  of  the 
company  which  he  represents,  but  also  of  the 
entire  commercial  community. 

Valuable  time  had  been  lost  from  the  delay  oc- 
casioned by  the  non-fulfillment  of  the  late  con- 
tract. Not  disheartened,  however,  the  Company 
now  redoubled  their  exertions,  determined  if  pos- 
sible to  retrieve  the  error.  Their  working  force 
was  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible,  drawing  la- 
borers from  almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Irishmen  were  imported  from  Ireland  ; Coolies 
from  Hindostan  ; Chinamen  from  .China.  En- 
glish, French,  Germans,  and  Austrians,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  more  than  seven  thousand  men,  were 
thus  gathered  in,  appropriately  as  it  were,  to  con- 
struct this  highway  for  all  nations.  It  was  now 
anticipated  that,  with  the  enormous  forces  em- 
ployed, the  time  required  for  the  completion 
of  the  entire  work  would  be  in  a ratio  propor- 
tionate to  the  numerical  increase  of  laborers, 
all  of  whom  were  supposed  to’ be  hardy,  able- 
bodied  men.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  many 
of  these  people,  from  their  previous  habits  and 
modes  of  life,  were  little  adapted  to  the  work 
for  which  they  were  engaged.  The  Chinamen — 
one  thousand  m number — had  been  brought  to 
the  Isthmus  by  the  Company,  and  every  possi- 
ble care  taken  which  could  conduce  to  their 
health  and  comfort.  Their  hill-rice,  their  tea 
and  opium  in  sufficient  quantity  to  last  for 
several  months,  had  been  imported  with  them 
— they  were  carefully  housed  and  attended  to — 
and  it  was  expected  that  they  would  prove  effi- 
cient and  valuable  men.  But  they  had  been 
engaged  upon  the  work  scarcely  a month  before 
almost  the  entire  body  became  affected  with  a 
melancholic,  suicidal  tendency,  and  scores  of 
them  ended  their  unhappy  existence  by  their 
own  hands.  Disease  broke  out  among  them, 
and  raged  so  fiercely  that  in  a few  weeks  scarce- 
ly two  hundred  remained.  The  freshly  import- 
ed Irishmen  and  Frenchmen  also  suffered  se- 
verely, and  there  was  found  no  other  resource 
but  to  reship  them  as  soon  as  possible,  and  re- 
plenish from  the  neighboring  provinces  and 
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the  Pacific,  a large  force  was  established  at 
Panama,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  J, 
Young,  one  of  the  Company's  most  efficient 
and  energetic  officers,  and  the  road  was  pushed 
rapidly  onward,  over  the  plains  of  Panama, 
through  the  swamps  of  Corrisal  and  Correndcu, 
and  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  meet 
the  advancing  work  from  the  Atlantic  side; 
and  on  the  27th  day  of  January,  1855,  at  mid- 
night, iu  darkness  and  rain,  the  last  rail  was 
laid,  and  on  the  following  day  a locomotive 
passed  from  ocean  to  ocean. 


Jamaica,  the  natives  of  which  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Northmen  of  America)  were 
found  best  able  to  resist  the  influences  of  the 
climate.  Notwithstanding  these  discourage- 
ments, and  many  others  too  numerous  to  be  nar- 
rated within  the  compass  of  this  brief  sketch, 
the  work  continued  to  advance,  so  that  by  Jan- 
uary, 1854,  the  summit-ridge  was  reached  — 
d&tttnt  from  the  Atlantic  terminus  thirty-sev- 
en miles,  aud  eleven  miles  from  the  city  of 
Panama. 

Simultaneously  with  the  operations  toward 
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During  the  dry  season  the  early  morning 
of  the  Isthmian  climate  is  indeed  delicious. 
So  I thought  as  I sallied  forth  for  a walk  on 
the  one  following  our  arrival  from  Portobello. 
Heavy  dews  had  deepened  mad  brightened  the 
rich  hues  of  the  landscape,  and  permeated  the 
air  with  their  grateful  coolness;  the  sun  haul 
not  yet  risen,  and  the  golden  colors  of  the  East- 
ern horizon,  where  they  joined  the  deep  purple 
of  .the  mountains,  appeared  like  a great  con- 
flagration, burning  paler  and  paler  as  the  eye 
followed  it  upward,  until  it  faded  into  the  cool 
blue  of  the  surrounding  sky. 

My  course  soon  brought  mo  to  that  part  of 
tho  island  shore  whero  tho  railway  leaves  it 
and  crosses  over  the  frith  to  tho  swamps  of  the 
main.  At  this  point  the  channel  was  about 
two  hundred  yards  in  width,  broadening  rapidly 
to  the  eastward  into  a miniature  archipelago, 
with  a dozen  little  islands  lying  upon  its  sur- 
face, like  emeralds  upon  a mirror.  To  the 
•westward  it  again  expanded  iuto  a wide  placid 


basin,  only  separated  by  a narrow  belt  of  foliage 
from  the  waters  of  the  bay.  Tho  shores  on 
every  hand  wore  skirted  with  a dense  growth  of 
mangrove  bushes,  which  drooped  deep  into  the 
water ; w hile,  looking  directly  onward  through 
the  vista  opened  by  the  railway,  a tangled  for- 
est was  seen  that  seemed  interminable. 

The  track  crossed  the  channel  on  an  artifi- 
cial isthmus  built  originally  of  piles  and  crib- 
work,  and  afterward  filled  in  with  stone*  and 
earth.  At  about  its  middle  was  a sluice-way 
several  yards  in  width,  through  which  a con 
nection  between  the  waters  of  either  side  was 
maintained.  By  the  edge  of  this  sluice-wav 
sat  a little  native  boy  fishing,  who,  as  I came 
near,  displayed  a string  of  a dozen  little  fishes, 
brilliant  with  all  the  colors  of  a rainbow.  In 
shape  and  size  they  resembled  tho  sun-fish  of 
our  Northern  lakes.  Borne  were  bright  blue, 
sniped  with  silver  and  gold ; others  crimson, 
barred  with  blue ; some  with  irregular  dark  spot  * 
upon  a silver  ground ; some  entirely  green,  and 
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other?  of  a cM>I»>r.  Sdurcoiy  two 

were  flunked  alike;  Vmi  all  were  curious  and 
beautiful.  And  the  little  tisher,  turning  them 
a round  to  the  cried,  ,y  Flore#  del  mar  l do# 

rentes  p#r  todui  lv  urgi  & washing  them  down  into 
the  water,  he  agdiri  hdd  them  out,  dripping 
aful  glittering,  for  inspection.  Dm  tidk  for 
the  " FImw*  if  fl?  Serf  J"  I gave  him  u medio 
for  the  hesnitifsOi  nrune,  and  pushed  on  toward 
the  tii. tin  hod  shor<*  for  W eXpt&rQinytt  airidug 
tin?  unto  grove  a ; but  .«'»on  form!  that,  with  thu 
must  gmjutmtis  efforts,  only  n few  steps  eon  id 
be  iv^-rtviph-h.'-d.  fi rowing  Ido:  {!u*  baovun  <4 
India,  the  hmnehes  of  the  man g rove  fre<j nen tiy 
turu  downward,  and,  inteflftojitg  again,  take  rout 
and  form  a barrier,  requiring  the  stout  hatchet 
or  machete  to  overcame.  Many  branches  of 

those  rroes  overhanging  the  water  were  loaded 
with  a sort  of  crustaeeons  deposit,  which  proved. 


on  examination,  to  twgeutimf*  oyatefR;  varying 
in  aue  from  half  n dime  to  a quarter  of  a dob 
lar,  and  as  sweet  and  palatable  «.*  J*  Shrew*. 
burys."f  Several  pounds  often  hung  upon  a 
single  hough.  Submerged  by  every  tide,  they 
were  as  fiat  and  jolly  po*sibk^  and  no  doubt 
if,  instead  pf  lX*i ng suspended,  th<*y  were  put  to 
l>ed  like  our  Yirghybin  oysters,  tire fr  iugreatted 
size  would  soon  leave  no  fault  to  be  found  with 
them. 

Ii  wan  my  purpose  to  luvro  taken  t!fx>  regular 
nine  o'clock  £r$un  thU  morning  for  Fufv^tm  : 
hut  tin  vinking  the  office  with  that  vic'w,  1 had 
the  fortune  to  nicer  there,  my  recent 
dr  Mt-^rs.  Tolttfft  and  Outer,  who  tmg- 

p.>k:d  that,  while  fny  lugguee  could  go  on  in 
iisuid  way;  l might  ft/Mounpahy  them  on  « 
tour  of  ttispocUod  which  they  intended  making 
over  the  road  in  a htdol  cur  ?tntr«cdinic|v  after 
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Cctri >rorT  BoAs*  .foliage  Mtjrounded  it 
qxi  every  side,  marked hy  tiitt  mourning  plutne# 
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the  departure  of  the  train.  To  this  proposal  t 
gladly  assented,  and  at  about:  half  past  nipe  fc 
comical  link  Uev-bo^ed  »>u.  about  Mr.  feet 
sonars/  wa^  rblkd  up  hi  (ton r »:?f  she  office 
Two  hnmuy  natives,  eto^Jtfied  to  dm 
studding  on  the 

eriuik,  ttttnoljod  to  ikn  uxUk  by  au  upright 
tfmmvarp'p  iji  the  In  front  a 

single  *i&*,  j»*t  ntiaed  emagli  to  permit  the 
p;>daf  or  U*  occupants  to.  swing  clear 

of  ■ Mounting  «$»on  this,  with  nnr 

fh&$$  wvflx.]  t'j b Pacific.  away  wo  skimmed 
t>^' at’i  iW  rate  of  ten  or  twelve 
It  would  he  difficult  to  con- 
;’o ; vo  4 .mode  of  conveyance  more  exhilarating 
than  a vfoll-mu  oaed  hand -car.  Seated  on  tiie 
front,  ftml  out  0 *igh*  of  the  propelling  pow- 
er, you  seem  almost  to  t\y  by  your  own  volition  v 
by  & word  you  go  swiftly  or  slowly,  and  when 
ym  add  beaufifui  >ceri<w,^hhisant  companions, 
and  & : perfect  dajy  the  enjoyment  parses  ex- 

• pr cMptt'.  k v-.w  . !* ' y:\.  .;■ 

Away  we  £}v»d,  over  the  frith  and  through 
thd  swa/rjp,  until  the  tall  forest  pfaUuufit  t$pa 
rame  ihfrivfyi^ 


of  the  cocoa  and  the  palm  The  place  was  ,%v 
Imrted  fi>c  * buriat-ground  shortly  after  /let*  c«:un- 
menecraeur  of  iho  road,  and  tunny  Tietims  M 
the  htudsliips  of  the  work  and  the  efimak  wer»^ 
Iwnvie  and  buried  there  by  their  heavy  -hearted 
comrades.  But  those,  day  s?  of  trial  have  parsed, 
and  the  long  grass  waving  over  ihclr  gmteg 
of  the  years  Since.  tWtp  A fow  were  Toerini,. 
and  marked  liy  strapte  Stone*  ? among  ihem 
several  of  sir augms,  and  two  or  three*  of  tbt? 
rjfiiccm  of  the  If . liomc  Sqimd^rc  \0^sd 

the  Jort^rpid^  nuder^fesh^ 
was  pointed  pnt'm  -me  of Tiftfc-  Ma- 

rc ented  Strain,  whose  sufferings  ond  heroism*  a? 
the  iQluli&qf  fhc  ill-fated  “Iformn  Expedition*' 
are  still  fresh  in  the  rontnaty*  of  fids  country- 
men. Stranjgre  vas-  llie  proiddencc  that  returned 
him,  tdroo-d  to  thu  Very  aeone  of  hi»  terrible  ex- 
per»cncc%  to  finrsh  his  jouTTier  of  life» 

Whirling  through  the  hillf  which  was  cleared 
At  se.veml  points  mid  iKrre  nmrk?  ofroeem 
tutjo.n;>.eagd)fl  «trctchf»d  sway  into  the  mar?dt. 

heg-m  fO  bring  htto  viw  ;hc  vondp/uH 
weidth  -ot  trv>  fsthmktt  forr*«i.  For  n vjpac9  of 
fifty  feel  on  either  yjdc  of  the  eolid  tmek  emr. 
hankmcrir  tbo  ottyipal  pKwth  had  W«n  ywbpt 
away,  <*nd  was ; replaced  by  a sr>cb  display  ;fti 


T5hi*  .^#8  hpoTi  a ^pu  t of  h%hs 
lan4»  through  which  the  railway  pa«wd  l»y  a 
♦k.ep,  luug  rut.  Or:  the  left,  near  t/»  hs ..snm- 
mit  a S‘paCc  of  a eouple  of  vo'rc^  flccked  wivh 
^rnall  wiutn  point:?,  reTeoled  lha  hie  of  ..Mount 
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aquatic  plants,  through  whose  broad,  shining 
leaves  myriads  of  callas  and  long,  slim-petaled 
pond  lilies  struggled  out  to  fill  the  air  with  de- 
licious perfume.  The  low  and  recent  vegeta- 
tion along  the  track  was  walled  in  by  a pri- 
meval growth  of  a variety  and  luxuriance  that 
almost  defies  description.  Palm-trees,  slender 
and  tall,  from  under  whose  crowns  hung  long 
scarlet  and  yellow  tassels ; palms,  low  and  huge, 
with  trunks  scarce  lifted  above  the  slimy  ooze, 
sending  out  graceful  pinnate  leaves  half  a dozen 
yards  in  length  ; great  cedro  and  espabe  trees, 
towering  up  like  giants  for  a hundred  feet,  then 
sending  out  strong  arms  that  almost  grasped 
each  other  across  the  clearing,  their  trunks  cov- 
ered with  thick  vines  and  parasites ; these,  and 
many  other  varieties,  were  so  closely  set  and 
interwoven  together  that  the  eye  failed  to  pene- 
trate into  the  depths  of  the  forest  The  great 
number  and  variety  of  parasitic  growths  con- 
stantly attracted  my  attention.  Almost  every 
tree  and  shrub  supported  more  or  less  of  these 
treacherous  leeches,  in  form  and  size  ranging 
from  what  appeared  a simple  tuft  of  grass  to 
an  enormous  growth  whose  branches  often  ex- 
ceeded in  magnitude  the  poor  victim  from 
which  its  nourishment  was  drawn.  One  speci- 
men had  wound  itself  around  what  must  have 
been  a large  and  thrifty  tree ; but  unable  to 
support  itself  under  the  close  embrace  and  ex- 
hausting demands  of  the  parasite,  it  had  de- 
cayed and  fallen,  leaving  the  well-conditioned 
leech,  though  a mere  shell,  upright,  and  so  like 
the  original  tree,  that,  except  for  occasional 
apertures  which  disclosed  the  hollowness  within, 
this  villainy  might  at  a little  distance  have  es- 
caped detection.  Many  bore  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant flowers.  There  was  one  curious  variety, 
the  seeds  of  which,  deposited  in  the  ordure  of 
birds  upon  the  highest  trees,  sent  long  fibrous 
tendrils,  without  a single  twig,  down  to  the 
earth,  where  it  again  took  root,  growing  until 
it  occasionally  attained  a diameter  of  five  or  six 
inches.  Often  trees  so  decayed  that  otherwise 
they  must  have  fallen,  were,  by  these  supports,  re- 
tained in  position  for  many  years.  The  smaller 
ones,  combining  pliability  with  great  strength, 
are  much  used  for  cordage  by  the  natives.  Trail- 
ing vines  and  blossoming  creepers  were  in  great 
profusion  and  luxuriance,  enwrapping  the  trees, 
and  hanging  in  variegated  festoons  from  their 
branches.  , 

As  we  proceeded,  every  moment  new,  and,  if 
possible,  richer  varieties  of  vegetation  passed 
in  quick  review,  until  I almost  lost  myself  in 
wonder  and  admiration.  At  about  three  miles 
from  the  terminus  we  cut  off  a bend  in  a small, 
sluggish  stream  called  the  Mindee  River;  its 
waters,  almost  concealed  by  the  overhanging 
verdure,  were  said  to  be  swarming  with  alliga- 
tors. Along  its  banks  the  tail  and  graceful 
bamboo,  that  giant  of  grasses,  added  a new 
beauty  to  the  scene.  In  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  stream  some  of  the  lands  were  dry 
enough  to  be  susceptible  of  tillage.  Two  or 
three  native  huts  were  seen  on  a little  clearing 


near  the  road,  surrounded  by  patches  of  plan- 
tains, bananas,  Indian  corn,  and  sugar-cane; 
but  it  was  only  a moment  before  we  were  again 
scouring  through  the  marsh. 

The  vegetation  was  now  varied  and  enriched 
by  a species  of  the  palm,  from  the  fruit  of 
which  the  palm-oil  of  commerce  is  extracted. 
It  differed  but  little  from  the  tasseled  variety, 
except  that  it  attained  a greater  size,  and'' in- 
stead of  the  gaudy  tassel  bore  immense  clusters 
of  scarlet  nuts  about  as  large  as  a lime.  The 
clusters,  shooting  out  from  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  just  underneath  its  foliage,  hung  by  a single 
stem,  and  were  often  two  and  three  feet  in  length, 
contrasting  vividly  with  the  surrounding  verd- 
ure. Riding  along  at  our  ease  upon  a firm, 
well-ballasted  track,  the  gorgeons  vegetative 
display  that  met  our  eyes  on  every  side  was  en- 
joyable to  the  last  degree ; but,  underlying  it, 
the  slimy  pools  and  yielding  ooze  upon  which, 
by  almost  incredible  expense  and  suffering,  it 
had  been  built,  were  too  often  seen  not  to  real- 
ize how  differently  it  must  have  impressed  the 
hardy  men  who  sacriticed  health,  and  even  life, 
in  carving  through  this  wild  region,  and  con- 
structing a solid  causeway  upon  its  treacherous 
surface. 

At  a little  after  ten  o’clock  the  seventh  mile-post 
was  passed,  when  we  emerged  from  the  Bwamp, 
and  came  out  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rio 
CHagres,  which  stream  is  hereabout  fifty  yards  in 
width,  and  making  a great  curve,  opens  beautiful 
vistas  through  the  dense  forests,  up  and  down  its 
course.  This  bank  of  the  river  is  formed  by  a 
ridge  of  low  hills  across  the  foot  of  which  the 
railway  runs.  A few  yards  from  the  road,  on  the 
high  ground  to  the  left,  were  the  buildings  of  the 
Gatun  station ; on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river 
was  the  ancient  native  town  of  Gatun,  composed 
of  forty  or  fifty  huts  of  cane  and  palm,  situated 
on  the  edge  of  a broad  savanna  that  extended 
back  to  a range  of  hills  a mile  or  two  distant. 
This  place  is  principally  worthy  of  mention  as 
a point  where,  in  the  days  by-gone,  the  bongo 
loads  of  California  travelers  used  to  stop  on  their 
way  up  the  river  for  refreshment ; where  “ eggs 
were  sold  four  for  a dollar,  and  the  ground  rent 
for  a hammock  was  two  dollars  a night.”  It 
was  also  here  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  the 
country  had  their  first  view  of  a locomotive 
engine.  On  the  completion  of  the  road  to  this 
place  a day  was  appointed  for  running  an  en- 
gine over  it.  The  natives  on  the  work  having 
informed  their  friends  far  and  near  of  the  ex- 
pected event,  an  immense  concourse  of  men, 
women,  and  children  were  assembled  at  the 
station  on  tip-toe  of  curiosity,  to  see  the  fabled 
monster,  concerning  whom  their  ideas  were  by 
no  means  definite.  The  growling  of  the  engine 
was  at  last  heard  in  the  distance,  and  in  a mo- 
ment more  it  came  in  sight,  coughing  out  vol- 
umes of  black  smoke,  and  spirting  jets  of  steam 
from  its  sides;  the  excitement  was  intense, 
when  the  engineer  suddenly  turned  on  his 
whistle,  and  the  entire  multitude  took  inconti- 
nently to  their  heels  and  plunged  into  the  river 
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and  the  depths  of  the  surrounding  forest.  In 
a few  moments,  however  finding  no  one  killed, 
they  rallied,  and  from  a respectful  distance  sent 
forward  their  native  priest  to  examine  and  re- 
port upon  i t animat.  The  padre  soon  returned 
with  an  Assurance  that  k was  no  animatr  but  a 
machina,  in  the  interior  of  which,  securely 
chained,  a veritable  demon  worked  the  crank 
by  which  it  was  propelled.  This  solution  proved 
entirely  satisfactory,  and  is  said  to  pass  current 
among  many  in  the  interior  to  this  day, 

Pursniug  our  course,  which  lay  along  the 
base  of  an  irregular  line  of  high  lands  that  rise 
up  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Kio  Chagres,  we  came  in  a few  momenta  to  the 
Rio  G&tnn,  a tributary  of  the  Chagres,  and 
crossed  it  by  an  iron  truss  girder  bridge  of 
ninety-seven  feet  span;  the  dense  swamp  foli- 
age continued  to  wall  ns  in,  while,  rising  out 
of  it  close  on  our  left,  two  fine  conical  peaks, 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  in  height  (called 
Tiger  and  Lion  hills),  attracted  the  eye  by  their 
regularity  of  outline  and  the  dense  and  gor- 
geous character  of  the  forests  with  which  they 
were  covered.  We  occasionally  passed  small 
gangs  of  natives  engaged  in  clearing  away  re- 
cent growths  along  the  track  with  their  rmche* 
fan.  The  marheta  (a  sort  of  hiltless  broadsword, 
from  two  and  a half  to  three  feet  in  length,  and 
about  two  and  a half  inches  in  width,  heavy, 
nraight,  and  pointed,  with  a handle  of  wood  or 
bone)  is  a universal  accompaniment  of  the  na- 


tive of  this  country — with  it  he  ents  his  path 
through  the  tangled  forest,  builds  his  hut,  clear* 
his  little  plantation,  plants  his  crops,  cultivate* 
and  reaps  them.  It  is  usually  his  only  weapon 
of  defense  or  offense;  and,  from  the  boy  of  fif- 
teen to  the  old  and  gray- headed  man,  you  sel- 
dom find  one  waking  or  sleeping  without  his 
cherished  ?nachdo.  The  rapid  growth  of  vege- 
tation upon  the  road  was  said  to  be  a source  of 
no  little  trouble,  us  it  required  clearing  along 
the  whole  line  several  times  during  the  year : 
but  it  eventually  proved  beneficial,  as  stout  roots 
were  sent  out  in  even*  direction,  interfacing 
underneath  and  around  the  embankments,  add- 
ing greatly  to  their  firmness  and  stability. 

At  the  base  of  Lion  Hill  we  passed  another 
station  with  a fine  clearing  on  the  high  ground 
behind  it.  The  stations  on  the  road,  uniform 
in  size  and  appearance,  are  located  four  miles 
apart  across  the  whole  line,  each  occupied  by 
a small  party  of  men  under  a superintendent 
who  has  charge  of  the  work  and  repairs  of  hi* 
particular  section. 

Leaving  I Jon  Hill  the  vegetation  became  less 
dense  and  more  decidedly  aquatic  in  its  char- 
acter. Large  patches  of  eanebrnkc,  liliaceou* 
plants,  huge  ferns,  low  palms  in  great  variety, 
and  scrubby  mangroves  rose  out  of  the  dark 
pools  by  the  roadside  until  we  came  to  the  next 
station  called  Ahorca  Lagarto,  where  the  laud, 
still  low  and  level,  was  again  covered  by  a no- 
ble forest  growth.  Just  beyond  the  station  we 
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ant  growth  of  vines  decorated  the  trunk,  anti 
winding  out  upon  its  branches,  hung  down  like 
a thickly  woven  curtain  upon  the  tree  tops  be- 
low. A little  reconnoissanee  rewarded  ns  with 
several  tine  specimens  of  the  orchufacere  with 
which  the  trunks  and  branches  of  many  of  the 
trees  were  studded.  Scarlet  and  pnrple  passion- 
flowers were  occasion  ally  seen,  and  the  delicate 


halted  beneath  the  shade  of  a huge  ctiba,  known 
us  “ Stephens's  tree.”  This  Titan  of  the  tropics 
measured  not  less  than  live  yards  in  diameter 
at  its  base,  including  the  broad  plantvshaped 
roots  that  extended  out  on  every  side  like  but- 
tresses, and  towering  up  without  a branch  tor 
nearly  a hundred  feet,  supported  a canopy  of 
foliage  full  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  A luxnri- 
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sensitive  plant,  with  its  feathery  pink  blos- 
soms, covered  the  cleared  ground  like  a car- 
pet. 

Occasionally,  during  our  journey,  we  had  been 
regaled  with  the  notes  of  sweet  singing  birtls, 
or  the  harsh  screams  of  the  parrot  and  the 
toucan  ; but  the  sun,  being  now  near  the  meri- 
dian, pouring  down  his  rays  in  true  iutertropieal 
style,  the  most  profound  silence  prevailed.  With 
one  consent  all  things  animate  had  sought  the 
deepest  shades  of  the  forest.  Even  the  quiver- 
ing leaves  seemed  to  shrink  from  the  fervent 
heat ; but  our  stalwart  natives,  although  exposed 
to  its  full  glare,  to  which  was  added  severe  and 
continued  exercise,  were,  with  their  half-hour 
rest,  apparently  as  fresh  as  ever. 

Again  pushing  onward,  in  a few'  moments  I 
was  startled  to  find  ourselves  passing  through 
what  appeared  the  overgrown  ruins  of  some 
ancient  city.  Walls,  watch-towers,  tall  col- 
umns, and  Gothic  arches  were  on  either  hand  ; 
and  it  was  really  an  effort  to  realize  that  Nature 
alone,  with  a lavish  and  fantastic  hand,  had 
shaped  this  curious  scene  out  of  myriads  of 
• onvolruli.  Whole  groves  of  trees  were  covered 
hi  by  them  so  that  they  appeared  like  huge 
forth) cations.  Tall  stumps  of  palm,  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  height,  were  firm  columns  of  verd- 
ure, and  when  they  leaned  together,  as  iu  sev- 
eral instances  was  the  case,  great  Gothic  archea 
were  formed.  So  dense  was  this  enshrouding 
web  of  creepers  that  not  a tree  nor  a branch 


could  be  recognized  through  it  over  a space  of 
several  acres  ; and  the  whole  of  this  wondrous 
display  was  decorated  with  bright  blue  trumpet^ 
shaped  flowers. 

Leaving  behind  us  the  city  of  verdure,  we 
brought  into  view  a chain  of  high,  densely-wood- 
ed hills  on  our  left,  and,  winding  along  its  base, 
passed  a new'  station  called  Bujio  Soldado,  open- 
ing on  our  right  a fine  view  of  the  Rio  Chagres ; 
and,  about  a mile  farther  on,  passing  through 
a fine  quarry  of  freestone,  where  thirty  or  forty 
natives  were  ut  work  blasting  and  hewing  it 
for  building  purposes,  we  came  to  a pretty  lit- 
tle cottage  on  the  edge  of  the  steep  river  bank 
by  the  road-side,  which,  from  having  been  a 
favorite  residence  of  the  late  J.  L.  Stephens 
when  on  the  Isthmus,  still  bears  his  name. 
Here  we  stopped  for  a moment.  The  cottage 
was  a low,  wooden  building,  almost  buried  in 
by  flowering  vines.  A stately  palm  cast  its  shad- 
ow across  the  little  garden,  rich  in  fruits  anil 
flowers,  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  From 
the  piazza  in  the  rear  beautiful  views  up  and 
down  the  river  were  visible;  while,  across,  the 
high  opposing  bank  stretched  back  in  a broad 
plateau,  covered  with  tow  palm,  from  among 
which  occasional  tall  trees  shot  up,  until  it  met 
a range  of  distant  hills.  It  was  here  that  Mr. 
Stephens,  whose  fame  as  a traveler  and  writer 
13  world- wide,  and  whose  later  life  was  spent 
iu  developing  this  great  railway  enterprise,  loved 
in  his  intervals  of  labor  to  rest  in  his  hammock 
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and  enjoy  the  luxuriant  beauties  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape. 

Continuing  our  course  with  occasional  view 
of  the  river,  which  winds  like  a great  serpent 
along  this  tortuous  valley,  we  soon  came  to  the 
native  town  of  Bueno  Viatica  (u  Beautiful  Little 
View”).  This  was  a collection  of  thirty  or 
forty  rode  palm  huts  skirting  the  track,  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  families  of  native  laborers  on  the 
road.  A few  native  women,  bareheaded,  in 
long  heavily  flounced  muslin  dresses  (off  at 
the  shoulder),  and  a naked  44  picanniny"  astride 
the  hip.  formed  the  principal  feature  of  the 
population ; while  the  balance  seemed  made 
up  of  pigs,  chickens,  and  children,  in  a charm- 
ing state  of  atfiliation.  Very  few  of  the  aborig- 
ines of  the  country  are  found  on  this  portion  of 
the  Isthmus,  the  inhabitants  being  for  the  most 
part  a mixture  of  Spaniard  nod  Indian  There 
are,  however,  many  Africans  and  half-breeds, 
descended  from  the  old  Spanish  slaves  of  this 
province,  or  imported  from  Carthngena  and  Ja- 
maica. The  former,  usually  peaceable  and  in- 
dustrious, cultivate  little  patches  of  land,  and 
occasionally  raise  a few  cattle.  But  the  latter 
are  a restless,  turbulent  set.  requiring  a strong 
hand  to  keep  them  in  subjection ; being,  how- 
ever, hardy  and  athletic,  they  have  been  much 
employed  as  laborers  on  the  road, 

A couple  of  miles  more  of  forest,  intersected 
by  one  or  two  small  tributaries  of  the  Chagres, 
and  we  arrived  at  Frijoli.  This  station  was 
superintended  by  a Mr.  M ’Clellan,  famed  along 
the  line  as  a taxidermist  and  general  collector 
of  curios*  As  we  were  momently  expecting  to 
meet  the  train  from  Panama,  and  as  lunch-time 
appealed  stoutly  to  each  one  of  as,  it  was  de- 
termined to  unship  our  car  from  the  track  and 
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test  the  hospitality  of  the  superintendent — also, 
if  possible,  to  explore  his  collections. 

Here,  as  well  as  at  most  of  the  stations,  was 
a bright  little  garden  where  the  roses  and  rho- 
dodendrons, pinks  and  pansies  of  our  northern 
clime  defied  comparison  with  the  orchids,  fus- 
chias,  and  passifloras  of  the  tropics ; and  there 
were  radishes,  lettuces,  and  cucumbers  that  had 
no  competitors.  The  first  object  that  met  onr 
eyes  on  entering  the  gate  was  a small  boa  con- 
stricter  about  ten  feet  in  length,  lying  directly 
across  the  path.  After  the  first  shudder,  it 
was  gratifying  to  notice  a couple  of  deep  ma- 
cheta  cuts  through  the  neck  of  the  beast,  and 
to  assure  ourselves  that  life  was  extinct,  though 
a vicious  quivering  of  the  tall  secured  to  the 
reptile  a wide  berth.  McClellan  met  us  at  the 
door  w ith  the  air  of  a man  laboring  under  con- 
siderable excitement,  which  wa9  naturally  at- 
tributed to  his  encounter  with  the  specimen  in 
the  garden.  Nothing  could  have  been  farther 
from  the  fact ; he  had  discovered,  only  a few 
yards  from  his  house,  a rare  variety  of  the 
humming-bird  in  tho  act  of  forming  its  nest. 
True,  the  boa  turned  up  on  his  way  thither; 
but.  a couple  of  his  natives  soon  dispatched  hmf 
That  was  a common  affair ; but  the  hit  mm  r 
was  probably  still  at  his  work — if  we  liked  he 
would  show  its.  Catching  his  enthusiasm,  we 
followed  to  a jungle  of  low  palms,  where,  upon 
cautiously  pushing  aside  a few  branches,  he 
discovered  to  us  a brilliant  crested  trochil  spin- 
ning swiftly  around  a bent  leaflet  of  palm  in 
circles  of  a foot  radius,  that  soon  narrowed  to 
the  centre,  when  the  bird  darted  out  of  sight. 
Drawing  near  to  examine  the  result  of  these 
novel  movements,  we  found  that  the  ingenious 
little  fed  low  had  weighed  down  the  end  of  his 
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leaflet  with  bits  of  mud  until  it  was  sufficiently 
bent  to  form  a shelter,  and  secured  them  by 
serving  it  around  with  threads  drawn  from  the 
fibrous  spatha  of  the  palm.  It  had  already  be- 
gun to  form  its  tiny  nest  upon  the  inner  surface. 
If  this  was  not  the  result  of  experience  and  cal- 
culation, how  wonderfully  like  it  were  the  ingen- 
ious instincts  here  displayed ! As  we  retraced 
our  steps  toward  the  station  a steam  whistle  was 
heard  in  the  distance,  and  in  a moment  the  ex- 
pected train  swept  by,  leaving  us  a compara- 
tively clear  track  for  the  rest  of  our  journey. 

After  a satisfactory  lunch  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining  stuffed  specimens  of  several  rich- 
iv-colored  varieties  of  parrots,  toucans,  orioles, 
trogans,  tangers  (blue  and  scarlet),  and  hum- 
mers. Among  the  latter  was  a little  dark- 
brown  specimen  said  to  have  a beautiful  song. 
A singing  humming-bird  has  not  been  generally 
noticed  in  works  upon  ornithology ; but  I was 
led  the  more  readily  to  credit  its  existence  from 
having  heard  an  account  from  Mr.  J.  Bell,  the 
celebrated  American  taxidermist,  of  a singing 
hummer  which  he  discovered  on  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  a year  or  two  previous.  Its  notes 
were  said  to  be  somewhat  like  those  of  the  wren, 
and  exceedingly  sweet  and  musical.  All  of 
Mr.  M‘Clellan?s  birds  were  procured  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  his  station.  He  had  also  a 
live  toucan — a dark  scarlet-breasted  bird  about 
the  size  of  a pigeon,  with  a heavy  serrated  bill 
measuring  seven  inches  in  length.  Its  manner 
of  feeding  was  very  curious.  Picking  up  a bit 
of  banana  on  the  point  of  its  huge  beak,  by  a 
sudden  jerk  he  would  throw  it  up  half  a yard, 
and  as  it  fell  catch  it,  deep  in  his  throat,  with 
perfect  certainty.  It  also  made  extraordinary 
motions  over  the  water-dish  when  attempting  to 
drink.  The  habits  of  the  toucan  in  this  respect 
were  noticed  by  the  early  Spanish  American 
priests,  who,  averring  that  this  bird  in  drinking 
made  the  sign  of  a cross  over  the  water,  called 
it  “ Dios  le  de”  (“God  gives  it  thee”).  We  also 
saw  several  fine  skins  of  the  cougar  (or  Isthmus 
lion,  as  it  is  popularly  called),  of  the  tiger  cat , 
and  tapir;  but  these  animals,  though  common 


in  the  vicinity,  were  seldom  seen  near  the  line 
of  the  road. 

A curious  encounter  with  a large  male  cougar 
was  related  as  having  occurred  a short  time 
previous — Dr.  Gallaer,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the 
line,  while  driving  over  the  road  in  a hand-car 
one  morning,  suddenly  turned  a curve  near  this 
place,  and  discovering  a full  grown  puma  stand- 
ing upon  the  track  only  a few  yards  off.  The 
headway  of  the  car  was  so  great  that  retreat  was 
impossible.  Driving  on  with  increased  speed, 
the  animal  was  stricken  down  and  so  injured  as 
to  be  incapable  of  resistance.  On  a careful  ex- 
amination the  poor  creature  w*as  found  to  have 
been  stone-bihd. 

Leaving  Frijoli,  we  passed  several  fine  fields 
of  Indian  com  nestled  under  the  hills,  and, 
towering  up  amidst  the  overhanging  forest 
trees,  whose  tops,  crowned  with  scarlet  flowers, 
appeared  like  great  bouquets  set  into  the  sur- 
rounding verdure.  Dense  groves  of  palms, 
loaded  with  fruit,  and  superb  displays  of  con- 
volvuli, were  also  seen  along  this  section  for  a 
couple  of  miles,  when  we  approached  the  lofty 
banks  of  the  Chagres  River  at  Barbacoas,  and 
crossed  over  it  by  a huge  wrought-iron  bridge 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and 
eighteen  feet  in  breadth,  standing  forty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  river. 

This  bridge — said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  iron  bridges  in  the  world — was  composed 
of  six  spans,  of  over  a hundred  feet  each,  built 
of  boiler  iron,  with  a top  and  bottom  chord  two 
feet  in  breadth  and  one  inch  in  thickness,  and 
joined  together  by  a web  of  boiler  iron  nine 
feet  in  height  at  the  centre,  and  seven  feet  at 
the  ends.  The  track  was  laid  on  iron  floor-gird- 
ers, three  feet  apart;  and  the  whole  structure 
was  supported  by  five  piers  and  two  abutments 
of  hewn  masonry,  twenty-six  feet  wide  and 
eight  feet  in  thickness,  increasing  in  the  pro- 
portion of  an  inch  to  the  foot  down  to  their  foun- 
dations, which  were  constructed  of  piles  and 
concrete. 

After  crossing  the  Chagres,  instead  of  low 
grounds  and  virgin  forests,  a beautiful  stretch 
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•f  meadow  land,  bounded  by  high,  precipitous  I swift,  curved  around  like  a horse-shoe  through 
hills,  met  our  view;  while  the  river,  broad  and  | its  deep  channel  on  the  left  and  behind  us,  dis- 
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a monument  to  its  originators  and  constructors 
was  erected  upon  the  crest  of  the  highest  and 
most  beautiful  of  these  hills. 

The  railway  has  several  side  branches  at  Mata- 
ehin,  and  is  the  usual  point  of  meeting  for  the 
trains  from  either  terminus.  As  there  is  usu- 
ally a little  delay  on  such  occasions,  tlie  natives 
take  advantage  of  it  to  traffic  with  the  passen- 
gers. Almost  every  hut  displayed  something 
for  sale.  One  had  a couple  of  tiger-kittens  tied 
to  a stake  near  the  entrance ; another,  a sloth 
and  a pair  of  ant-eaters;  & third  rejoiced  in 
the  ownership  of  a pet  crocodile ; while  mon- 
keys, parrots,  and  parrakeets,  cakes,  tinker  and 
a variety  of  tropical  fruits,  were  exposed  for 
sole  on  every  side.  Nor  was  this  nil ; near  the 
track  on  our  right  was  a little  cottage,  contain- 
ing a Yankefied  combination  of  saloon,  variety 
store,  and  dwelling,  kept  bv  a frenchman,  who 
was  supposed  to  keep  every  thing  that  every 
body  wanted. 

From  Matachin,  passing  along  the  base  of 
u Monument  Hill,"  we  entered  the  narrow’  val- 
ley of  the  Rio  Obispo,  and,  crossing  its  waters 
twice  by  stout  iron  bridges  within  the  distance 
of  a mite,  passed  the  Obispo  Station,  arid  con- 
tinued along  the  course  of  the  Obispo  River 
over  a fine  rolling  and  luxuriant  woodland, 
where  the  delicious  wild  mango,  the  zapote,  the 
nispera  and  the  guava  were  frequently  seen ; 
also  occasional  native  huts,  surrounded  by  cul- 
tivated fields. 

From  the  station  at  Obispo  we  had  been 
gradually  ascending  on  a grade  with  a maxi- 
mum of  sixty  feet  to  the  mile.  Continuing  to 
rise,  we  passed  the  Empire  Station,  and  reached 
tho  **  summit,”  or  highest  elevation  of  the  rail- 


playing  along  its  banks  groups  of  a gigantic  spe- 
cies of  the  caoutchouc-tree,  that  broke  the  out- 
line of  dense  palin  and  cocoa  groves.  The  cul- 
tivation of  tho  land  at  this  point  is  said  to  date 
back  morn  than  a century,  and  to  have  been 
worked  originally  by  the  Jesuits. 

At  about  half  a mile  from  the  bridge  we 
passed  the  San  Pablo  Station,  and  a little  far- 
ther on  a fine  quarry  of  recent  volcanic  rock ; 
from  thence,  through  occasional  cleared  And 
cultivated  land,  to  the  station  at  Marnee  and 
the  native  town  of  Gorgcma,  noted  in  the  ear- 
lier days  of  Chogres  River  travel  as  a place 
where  the  wet  and  jaded  traveler  could  worry  out 
the  night  on  a raw  hide,  exposed  to  the  insects 
and  the  rain ; and  in  the  morning,  if  he  was 
fortunate,  regale  himself  on  jerked  beef  and 
plantain*. 

The  road  then  leaving  the  course  of  the  riv- 
er, passed  on  through  deep  clay  banks  and 
rocky  cuts,  presenting  little  novelty  beyond  the 
magnitude  of  the  labor  expended  upon  them, 
until  sweeping  around  a hill  the  beautiful  mead- 
ow lands  o*  Matachin  were  ojxmed  to  our  view. 
Mere,  rising  in  their  stateliness,  the  classic 
sheaves  of  the  royal  palm  shed  an  air  of  East- 
ern beauty  over  the  landscape.  A native  vil- 
lage dotted  the  foreground.  On  our  left,  the 
waters  of  the  Chagres,  broadened  at  this  point 
by  its  greatest  tributary,  the  Rio  Obispo,  was 
seen  through  the  eeiba  groves  that  skirted  its 
banks ; while  on  oar  right,  and  before  us.  the 
scene  was  bounded  bv  a group  of  conical  bills, 
covered  with  short  grass  and  studded  with 
palms.  The  completion  of  the  Panama  Rail- 
road in  1 was  here  celebrated  w ith  great  cer- 
emony and  rejoicing,  and  the  corner-stone  of 
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vanced  tike  surrounding  scenery  was  bold  and 
pictu rosque  in  the  highest  degree.  Lofty  con- 
ical mountains  rose  on  every  side  from  among 
the  irregular  ridges  that  form  the  upper  bound- 
aries of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Our 
course  lay  across  sfoep  rocky  spurt?,  and  deep 
ravines  between  thorn  ami  along  their  precipi- 
tous sides.  High  embankments  and  heavy  cnL- 
tings  were  frequent.  Here,  also,  the  vegetation 
was  profuse  and  gorgeous.  Tali  forests  covered 


* 4 Old  Jo  *n  was  th*iv  enterprising  negro  owner 
o r thi?  largest  hotel  in  Culchra,  ftnd  his  curious 
old  sign  alone  remains  to  mark  a spot  never 
in  b * forgotten  by  the  Isthmus  travelers  of  that 
time. 

From  Culehra,  pursuing  out  course  through 
a deep  clay  cutting,  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in 
depth  and  nearly  a third  of  a mile  in  length,  we 
entered  upon  the  Ihicihc  slope  by  a descend- 
ing grade  of  sixty  feet  to  the  mile.  A*  wc  ad- 
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the  whole  landscape  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach . 

At  about  a mile  from  the  summit  the  road 
plowed  along  the  side  of  a huge  basaltic  cliffy 
whose  great  crystals  (nearly  a foot  in  diameter, 
and  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  in  length),  lying 
at  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees,  with  a clear 
though  broken  and  jagged  outline,  seemed  al- 
most to  overhung  and  threaten  the  track  below. 
This  curious  formation  can  not  but  strike  the 
beholder  with  admiring  wonder,  from  the  reg- 
ularity and  beauty  of  its  crystallization ; and 
with  awe.  when  he  reflects  upon  the  gigantic 
internal  forces  that  have  resulted  in  its  up- 
heaval. It  is  one  of  the  few  known  examples 
in  the  world  where  the  natural  perpendicular 
which  basaltic  formations  always  assume  (which 
is  so  beautifully  seen  in  the  celebrated  Fungal's 
Cave  at  Staflfa)  has  been  so  rent  and  displaced. 
But  this  whole  region  gave  evidence  that  great, 
and  comparatively  recent,  volcanic  forces  had 
been  instrumental  in  its  formation.  There  was 
no  continuity  in  tho  mountain  ranges.  Conical 
peaks  rose  up  on  every  side  ; marine  shells  and 
coral  were  found  on  their  summits;  the  strata  of 
the  rocks  they  exhibit,  exposed  by  the  cuttings 
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of  the  railroad,  were  nil  volcanic.  Those  greet 
crystals  of  basuit — Him  and  compact,  but  easily 
dislodged — had  been  made  to  form  the  founda- 
tion and  ballasting  of  n large  portion  of  tho 
road  along  this  section. 

The  Rio  Grande,  at  this  place  n uarrow  and 
noisy  torrent,  was  winding  along  through  the 
dense  forests  below  us.  The  caoutchouc-tree, 
with  its  tall,  gum-siained  trunk  and  verdant 
crown  ; the  caoha  and  the  malvieino  trees  rose 
up,  like  lords  of  the  land,  over  the  endless 
growths  of  palm  and  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  other  tropical  Woods  that  interwove  below 
them.  After  nearly  three  miles  of  this,  we 
came  to  the  beautiful  undulating  valley  of 
Paraisn  (or  Paradise),  surrounded  by  high  con 
icai  hills,  where  nature,  in  wild  profusion, 
seemed  to  have  expended  its  choicest  wealth. 

On  wc  went,  over  ravines,  and  curving  around 
the  base  of  frequent  conical  mountains,  gradu 
ally  descending,  until  low  lands  and  swamps, 
with  their  dense  growths,  were  around  ; and  we 
saw.  looming  up  before  us,  the  high,  bald  head 
of  Mount  Ancon,  whose  southern  foot  is  washed 
by  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  On  our 
left  rose  Cerro  de  (os SucetiHcros  (or,  “the  Hill 
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of  the  Buccaneers”  )*  from  whose  summit  the  the  Isthmus  in  lf>70,  hud  his  first  view  of  an- 
pirate  Morgan,  on  his  marauding  march  across  cient  Panama,  and  whero  he  encamped  on  the 
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Mountains  and  the  Mississippi,  and  illustrations 
of  its  people,  have  an  additional  interest  above 
their  novelty. 

For  the  last  two  months  otir  streets  in  Sr. 
Paul  have  been  tilled  with  the  w ild,  picturesque 
groups  of  our  northern  neighbors,  the  Pem  hi  - 
nese  and  Selkirkcrs.  We  see  their  strange  ly- 
aceputm!  ox-trains,  shaggy  ponies,  and  wolfish- 
baking  dogs;  but  there  is  a something  in  the 
air  of  their  free,  firm  step,  and  bold,  yet  grace- 
ful, abandon  of  carriage,  with  their  nobility  of 
stature,  that  awakens,  at  the  first  glance,  an  in- 
terest in  their  story.  That  they  have  a story 
you  can  read  in  their  bronzed  features  and  the 
long  floating  chtrthrni  that  waves  around  their 
shoulders.  Their  dark,  coarse  blue  coats,  glit- 
tering with  a savage  profusion  of  enormous  but- 
tons of  polished  brass ; their  long,  waving  sash- 
es of  the  brightest  red,  and  jaunty  little  traps* 
half  Tartar  and  half  French;  even  their  loose 
fro  users  of  English  corduroy  or  some  dark  wool- 
en stufi’.  if  not.  of  elk  or  bison  skin,  down  to 
the  quaint  and  dingy  moccasins  wherewith  they 
clothe  their  feet,  savor  of  the  wild,  wondrous, 
and  romantic.  Such,  indeed,  their  story  is. 
No  novel  ever  written  upon  the  scenes  of  the 
far  Western  wilds  and  hunter  life  could  equal 
the  thrilling  wildness  and  strange  truth  of  their 
brief  history. 

The  various  hues  of  their  complexion,  from 
that  of  the  dusky  Indian  with  his  arrowy  raven 


night  previous  to  his  attack  and  pillage  of  that 
renowned  city.  Crossing  by  bridges  of  iron  the 
San  Pedro  Miguel  and  Caifnitillo,  narrow  tide- 
water tributaries  of  the  Ilk>  Grande,  we  passedthe 
Kio  Grande  station  ; and  from  thence,  through 
alternate  swamp  and  rolling  savanna,  until 
the  muddy  bed  of  the  Rio  Cardenas  was  cross- 
ed ; w here,  leaving  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  east- 
ward, we  brought  into  view  a fine  stretch  of  un- 
dulating country  around  the  base  of  Mount 
Ancon,  enlivened  by  native  .huts  and  cultivated 
fields.  A mile  beyond  us  the  long  metallic 
roofs  of  the  railroad  buildings  at  the  Pacific 
terminus  were  seen  peeping  out  from  a grove 
of  cocoa-trees;  and  a little  bevond  them,  and 
to  the  right,  the  cathedral  towers,  the  high 
tiled  roofs,  and  dilapidated  fortifications  of  the 
city  of  Panama ; while,  through  the  interven- 
ing foliage,  occasional  glimpses  of  the  v‘  ever- 
peaceful  ocean’1  assured  us  that  our  transit 
across  the  Isthmus  was  nearly  accomplished ; 
and  in  five  minutes  more  we  were  safely  housed 
in  the  spacious  passenger  depot  of  the  Railroad 
Company  at  Panama. 
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NOW,  while  all  eyes  are  turned  toward  the 
Northwestern  gold  discoveries,  and  a route 
overland  is  under  discussion,  a few  facts  regard- 
ing the  intervening  country  between  the  Rocky 
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hair,  up  through  nil  the  intervening  tints  of  - fiouree^of  tbc  Mississippi  audited  Rivers  to  the 
dingy  brown*,  to  the  ruddy  cheek  and  blue  eyes  head  fountains  of  the.  Saskatchewan.  This  great 
of  the  fair-haired  Gaol,  proclaim  the  iotermin-  ‘ valley,  between  the  Rock)*  Mountains  on  the 
glirig  of  the  Caucasian  with  the  blood  of  the  left, . rfncl' the  high  plateau  on  the  right  that 
aborigines.  Within  the  circle  of  their  camp  is  : divides  the  waters  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  front 
heard  a strange  melange  of  languages,  as  Ji-  t tln.se  flowing  north  into  the  ocean  by  the  River 
verse  m their  parentage.  You  may  hear  French,  | M‘ Kendo,  is  the  great  Buffalo  Range  of  North 
'Gaelic*  English,  Cree,  and  Ojihcwa,  with  all  the  America.  It  is  wealthy  in  soil,  vegetables, 
wild  accompaniment  of  mingled  accent,  soft  and  * mi  nerals,  and  game  ; mid  is  the  home,  for  part 
musical,  abrupt  ami  guttural,  in  such  strange,  : of  each  year*  of  those  serni-civilhed  Americans, 
startling  contrasts  as  dings  an  additional  interest  | More  than  a century  ago  the  French  traders, 
about  the  mysterious  people.  With  their  mo-.j  enterprising  and  eager  to  extend  their  tmtlic 
tlier  s blood  they  inherit  all  the  native  love  of  J and  their  dominion  Over  the  Ncyv  World,  had 
the  wild  and  adventurous  life  incident  to  the  penetrated  beyond  the  tributaries  of  Lake  Su- 
ravage  ; while  to  the  blood  of  their  fathers  can  ! jierior  to  Lake  Winnepeg,  On  an  old  English 
bo  traced  those  demi-social  habits  and  incHna-  j map  “by  Thomas  Jeffery s,  Geographer  to  his 
lions  which  they  evince  although  entirely  shut ; Majesty,”  dated  in  1762*  we  see  that  the  French 
out  from  contact  with  enlightened  society  by  j had  a fort  called  La  Heine  at  the  junction  of 
their  remote  geographical  position.  the  Red  and  Assinaboiue  rivers ; but  on  the 
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tri butene*  of  Hudson’#  Bny.  The  command- 
ers, or  clerks,  as  they  were  called,  who  occu- 
pied  these  isolated  forts  or  posts  scattered 
through  the  interior  of  the  vast  wilds  of  the 
northwest,  lived  in  all  the  barbaric  dignity  of 
the  feudal  barons,  and  ruled  with  no  less  des- 
potic sway  over  their  retainer-like  hands  of  roya- 
tjpun i or  couriers  d&boU — its  their  Canadian  em- 
ployes were  called.  There  were  times,  how- 
ever, when,  released  from  all  restraints,  these 
men  gathered  at  the  posts — seasons  of  rest  be- 
tween their  arduous  duties  of  collecting  peltries 
or  transporting  supplies,  To  such  times,  when 
indeed  they  held  high  revel,  they  looked  for- 
ward an  a reward  for  the  many  hardships  and 
difficulties  they  had  to  encounter  during  their 
excursion*  into  the  depths  of  the  boundless  wilds. 

Then  the  song  rang  out  in  clearest  notes 
upon  the  air,  and  strange  wild  tales  of  hair- 
breadth escapes  and  wonderful  exploits  were 
told;  then,  too.  to  the  stirring  music  of  the  vio- 
lin, they  danced  with  Indian  maidens.  The 
bowl  went  Freely  round,  till  mirth  grew  furious 
and  fast,  and  only  the  end  of  night  ended  their 
orgies  &nd  mad  debauchery.  Intermarriage 
with  the  natives  was  encouraged  by  the  officers 
of  the  fur  trade,  as  it  made  the  conrricrs  more 
dependent  upon  them,  and  was  a sure  way  to 
keep  them  in  the  country.  The  offspring  of 
these  court  iers  </</  hois,  who  were  quire  numer- 
ous. together  with  the  descendants  of  the  yens 
fibres,  or  free  people,  as  the  Canadians  who  had 
deserted  from  the  French  traders  culled  them- 
selves. were  styled  Ijtns-hndcs  (Burnt-woods), 
from  their  peculiar  complexion. 


After  the  English  possessed  themselves  of 
Canada  there  was  a Saxon  element  mingled 
in  this  new  race.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  Lord  Selkirk,  a Scottish  noble, 
conceived  the  idea  of  peopling  this  vast  ami 
fertile  valley  with  a colony  of  his  countrymen. 
In  1811  he  obtained  a grant  of  land  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  of  which  he  w as  a niem- 
l>er.  The  pioneers,  to  prepare  for  the  main 
oolonyy  l>ogan,  in  1815,  to  build  some  houses 
and  a mill;  but  a rival  to  the  Hudson  B«£ 
Company,  known  as  the  Northwest  Company, 
sent  men  disguised  as  savages,  w ho  drove  the 
colonists  from  the  place.  They  retreated  south- 
ward, w ithin  th©  United  Stares  boundary,  to  a 
place;  called  Pembina  (pronounced  iTm-bin- 
imw),  an  abbreviation  of  the  Ojibewa  word  A tie* 
pant) if} an  (high-bush -cranberry — Oxycocus  k*t- 
w hich  thereabouts  grows  in  abundance). 
They  returned  to  their  lands  in  the  spring,  bur 
again  to  be  repulsed ; and  only  after  years  of 
bloodshed  and  shocking  cruelties  were  they  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  their  lands  in  quiet. 

The  hitter  strife  was  stopjied  by  the  union  of 
the  rival  fur  companies  in  1821,  The  colony 
numbered  200  souls  in  September,  1815,  says 
Mill,  in  his  History ; now  they  number  over 
10,000,  by  natural  increase  and  immigrations— 
chiefly  Scotch,  Swiss,  arid  English.  W hile 
this  country  was  in  possession  of  the  French 
traders  they  carried  their  commerce  along  tie* 
valleys  of  the  great  rivers  of  Lake  WTnnepeg. 
tind  thence,  descending  the  tributaries  of  Lake 
Superior,  made  their  way  through  the  natural 
channels  of  the  groat  hikes  to  the  Atlantic 
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coast.  When  tho  English,  or  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, took  possession  of  the  traffic,  the  outlet  of 
the  far  trade  wits  turned  northward,  by  the  more 
difficult  and  unnatural  channel  of  Nelson  River, 
which  empties  into  Hudson’s  Bay. 

But  os  the  great  wave  of  Western  emigration 
rolled  up  the  valley  and  tributaries  of  the  Alter 
sissipjfi,  leaping  tho  barriers  of  prejudices  pur- 
posely heaped  by  the  fur- t rading  monopolies  to 
debar  settlers  from  the  rich  fields  from  which 
they  were  reaping  such  golden  harvests,  and 
our  settlements  approached  the  frontier,  the 
nearness  of  a market  for  their  furs  and  peltries 
induced  the  Red  River  colonists  and  hunters  to 
seek  a new  outlet,  over  the  level  prairies  and 
down  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  to  St.  Paul. 


Within  the  last  few  years  this  trade  has  in- 
creased, from  one  or  two  trains  of  thirty  or 
forty  carts  each,  to  long  winding  caravans  of 
hundreds  of  cans  drawn  by  oxen  and  horses. 
This  season  over  eight  hundred  carts,  loaded 
with  furs  and  skins,  came  into  St.  Paul  from 
those  far  northwestern  valleys. 

Even  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  bare  at  last 
availed  themselves  of  the  superior  facilities  of 
the  heretofore  ignored  routes  to  our  market,  by 
sending  over  sixty  packages  of  furs  and  pelts, 
taking  in  return  cattle,  nudes,  and  implements 
of  agriculture.  This  is  a great  concession*  and 
argues  well  for  the  future  increase  of  traffic  with 
this  vast  country,  stretching  away  to  the  very 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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prise  and  mortification,  the  nhopman  refused  to 
lend  him  one,  fearing  he  would  not  return  it; 
but  invited  him  to  send  his  trunk  down,  and 
have  it  unlocked  there.  There  was  no  altern- 
ative* But  the  old  man's  honor  was  touched 
sorely ; and  hia  eyes  flashed  fiercely  as  he  said, 
41 1 suppose  he  thought  I would  stcd/  the  key ; 
but  I would  not  do  it — 1 r multi  not  do  it  P’ 

I went  to  his  camp  with  him.  and  the  trunk 
was  brought  out  of  the  tent ; bur,  to  bis  great 
disappointment,  none  of  my  keys  would  fit  it. 
While  one  of  the  camp  boys  was  catching  and 
harnessing  an  ox  in  the  shafts  of  the  wooden 
cart,  fortunately — by  the  help  of  the  cord  w hich 
was  still  attached  to  the  key,  and  by  a little  in- 
genuity—I succeeded  in  drawing  it  out,  much 
to  the  old  man's  delight  and  gratitude;  and 
when  I placed  it  in  fins  hands,  they  were  trem- 
ulous with  pleasure.  From  him  1 learned  many 
interesting  little  facts  about  their  manner  ol 
life,  hunting,  camping,  trading,  etc. 

At  the  settlements  at  lied  River  farming  and 
the  usual  avocations  of  civilized  life  engage 
about  one-half  of  the  population,  who  are  most- 
ly of  Scotch  or  European  blood.  Their  religion 
is  usually  Protestant,  the  greater  number  being 
Presbyterians ; the  rest,  Methodists  and  Enis* 


While  they  were  encamped  near  St.  Paul, 
in  my  frequent  visits  and  conversations,  I be- 
came quite  well  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
Bois-hrules,  Frenchmen,  fed  Selkirkers,  as  the 
Scotch  arc  called.  I found  them  gay,  cheer- 
ful, and  sprightly,  full  of  fan  and  frolic,  hearty 
laughers,  fond  of  singing  and  d > nether,  and 
withal  having  a childlike  unaffectedness  of 
manner  and  conversational  naircti^  really  os  fas- 
cinating as  unexpected.  One  day  when  wend- 
ing my  way  to  the  camp,  noticing  an  old,  gen- 
tlemanly-looking  Bois-brultf,  with  a handsome 
face,  toiling  like  myself  if  trough  the  hot  sun- 
shine toward  the  prairie,  I Loitered  purposely 
for  him  to  overtake  me.  He  returned  my  sal- 
utation very  politely,  and  we  began  to  chat. 
He  was  tall,  with  silvered  hair,  and  although  a 
little  bent  by  age,  stood  quite  six  feet.  He  had 
a soft  and  musically  sweet  voice,  and  spoke  En- 
glish with  elegance. 

After  a few'  minutes’  talk  by  way  of  mutual 
introduction,  he  told  me,  with  childish  simplicity, 
that  early  that  morning  he  had  bought  a trunk 
of  a dealer  at  the  far  end  of  the  tow  n,  and  had 
carefully  suspended  by  a cord  from  his  neck  the 
key,  as  the  trunk  locked  with  a spring,  to  pre- 

But,  unfor- 


vent  the  key  being  locked  inside, 
innately,  the  very  precaution  he  took  was  the  ; copal ians.  The  Bois-brules  and  Canadians,  with 
means  of  doing  what  ho  wished  to  avoid  ; for  their  descendant*  from  their  more  recent  inter- 
while  reaching  over  the  trunk  in  packing  the  marriages  with  Indian  women,  are  of  the  Oath- 
lid  fell  and  caught  the  key  within.  He  was  olio  faith,  and  gain  their  subsistence  bv  hum- 
just  returning  from  the  dealer's,  w here  he  had  iug. 

been  to  borrow  a key,  os  he  had  other  trunks  Their  dwellings,  ns  well  as  those  of  the  agri- 
witb  locks  similar.  But,  to  the  old  roan’s  sur-  cultural  portion  of  the  colony*  are  scattered  over 
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eountrv  between  ami  Along  the  banks  of  the  central  village  hamlets  anittng  1 he  IJijJdands  of 
1 and  Assiriaboinc  rivers,  from  their  con-  Scotland. 

nee  southward,  beyond  the  international  j The  life  of  the  hunters  is  just  the  reverse  of 
ndnrr,  into  Minnesota.  The  neat  little  ) this  quiet  simplicity;  their  time  is  alternately 
to  frame  and  log  cottages,  with  their  well-  ! spent  in  the  excitements  and  adventures  of  the 
rivaled  garden  spots  and  field  inclosures,  i chase,  or  in  indolence  and  festivity,  While  the 
e an  air  of  charming  and  quiet  repose,  while,  * products  of  their  last excursion  holds  out,  they 


As  spring  advances,  however,  they  go  to  work 
in  real  caruesu  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  ex- 
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t hr  ^mvnipj  i \\  .tins'  En/dern . ,# stfl  <?&  They  Wb 
ftecom pafti c*d  hy  diifr  a < nnen  ond  f luid  rap,  wlW 
pitrli  thtVM'tHs  M/nl  atponl  to  five  coo  l*ine  and 
other  light  duties  orient  trieVnuiVK 

Tl(^.  pApmUt?,  nitd  fig*  .cujnpd* 

divided  hi t<»  tends  under  item  ; wirjh?  h rhk-f 
nupinin,.  <‘rr*,»ruifjiHi*h‘rv  control*  the  whole  coni- 
\ianv,  ■ ^\V «tad  adopt 

rujod  (o  govern  (lie  eamp4  whi«'li  Are  tif ualjy 
uteyert  to  the  lcflt£i\  Tin;  uv re  «ome 

of  U/r  rules  of  the  caTup,  w*  detyrwaned  at  Et*ru- 
biiuv  in  \s to : 

w i J . Ivk  hulfalp  to  lx*  run  oh  iV  Sabbath-day, 
¥>  2,  Ko  part v to  fork  ott  lag  behind,.  or  gjf» 
Wbr«Y  without  prymi&idih 

"X  No  person  to  run  ftriflfoty  |*£fvf£  (hr  gen- 
rrnl  order* 

d*4'.  ••Every  captain,  with  Idf  roi'h,  in  hh  turn 
to  gatr*rf  tlu*  estop  and  keep  guard. 

*A5h  For  the  first  Trespa?*-  agninit  these- IftWi 
the.  offeo  dur  t o i tav» Ills  *itdrlio  an  »1  b)  i»li  c efcru  p. 


J>^*lhb>ft  ggum*?)  divj  A(SS  J?U. 

rauebt  the  use  of  their  rude  ra|^»Tuu»K  trio 
buitding  of  new  earn nnd  repairing  of  old  ones, ; 
r'.tl  r ;iv*  sett  loot  with  the  rattling  of  a lliou* 
hamiribfA,  Tlie^o  parts  are  eimow*}  arid 
» nt^mbtis  eon triran^K,,  bn  df  e utirply  of  wOpd; 
nov  a mil  or  irrpiy,  or  taring: 

a#.wl  in  their  conytrnerioiri  But  igitdi  da  their 
Strength  ami  duraMfity  thiif  thev  lA5i  for  several 
yv&pr  and  carry  heavy  kmd*  tin  journey*  of  a 
thtkt*aud  ’miles  ;gverr;  season.  Xlame^se*.  air 
stiiyntUactmvd  of  raw  hide  rut  inro  strips  nml 
:v3jti*fi:d  to  fit  uny  ox,  , Tte  vrid  ories  are  mended 
/ip ; iiiitfuln  skins  are  stitched  imo  feu  Ob.;:  arid 
put  in  nt&dlnetii  fot  the  long  trip  and 
A tp^s  die  plains. 

At  length,  yfaiially  about  tho  1st  of  Jtinri, 
the  appointed  day  f or  craning  arrm^.  Some- 
’’ia  ■*  over  a thousand  Of  (heir 
mid  together  and  go  crat  iju  a tram, 

^trefrAirig  far  tfff  over  the  waste  of  pya?ri%  lifte 
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“ 6.  For  the  second  offense,  the  coat  to  be 
taken  off  the  offender’s  back  and  cut  up. 

“7.  For  the  third  offense,  offender  to  be 
flogged. 

“8.  Any  person  convicted  of  theft,  even  to 
the  value  of  a sinew,  to  be  brought  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  camp,  and  the  crier  to  call  out  his  or 
her  name  three  times,  adding  the  word  * Thief  ’ 
at  each  time.” 

When  they  halt  at  night  the  carts  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a circle,  with  the  shafts 
projecting  outward;  and  within  this  wooden 
cordon  the  tents  are  pitched  at  one  end  and 
the  animals  tethered  at  the  other  extremity. 
Sentinels,  who  are  regularly  relieved  at  inter- 
vals, patrol  the  camp;  and  not  unfrequcntly 
the  hunter’s  sound  slumber  is  broken  by  the 
alarm-cry  to  repel  the  stealthy  attack  of  the 
treacherous  Yat^ktons.  Raising  the  flag  is  the 
signal  for  starting  in  the  mornings,  and  when 
struck  at  evening  is  the  signal  to  halt  and  en- 
camp. \ 

Thus  regulated,  $iey  proceed  to  the  “ buffalo 
ranges”  upon  the  Cheyenne,  or  the  plains  of  the 
more  distant  Saskatchewan,  where  thousands  are 
frequently  met  with  in  a single  herd.  The 
avant-couriers  or  scouts  ascertain  their  proba- 
ble numbers  and  position,  and  report  to  the 
commander.  The  camp  is  formed,  and  the 
hunters  prepare  for  the  onslaught.  Mounted 
upon  their  fleetest  and  best- trained  horses,  they 
advance  regularly  under  command  of  a leader, 
cautiously  covering  themselves  from  the  herd 
by  every  advantageous  inequality  of  the  ground 
till  near  enough,  when  the  cautious  tread  is 
changed  to  a dashing  “ Charge !”  At  full  gal- 
lop they  sweep  down  upon  the  unsuspecting 
and  startled  troop,  pouring  a deadly  broadside 
volley  into  their  shaggy  flanks.  The  frightened 
beasts  scatter,  mad  with  terror.  The  scene  that 
ensues  does  indeed  bafile  description.  It  has 
been  likened  to  a field  of  battle.  The  sward 
is  torn  up,  and  great  clouds  of  dust  rise  from 
beneath  the  beating  hoofs  of  flying  buffalo  and 
pursuing  horsemen ; the  roaring  of  the  fleeing 
herd  and  the  mingled  trampling  of  their  many 
feet  pervades  earth  and  air,  while  the  ground 
trembles  as  if  from  an  earthquake  shock.  In 
the  course  of  a day  sometimes  more  than  a 
thousand  are  slain.  The  hunters  follow  the 
herd  at  full  gallop,  loading  and  firing  at  full 
speed.  The  hasty  charge  of  powder  is  settled 
by  a blow  against  the  saddle,  and  the  bullet  is 
dropped  from  the  mouth  upon  it  without  any  wad. 

The  wake  of  the  hunters  is  marked  by  mounds 
of  dead  buffalo,  and  the  tom  and  trampled  plain 
is  deluged  with  blood.  The  carts  follow  and 
remove  the  carcasses  to  the  camp.  The  hides 
and  tongues  are  first  removed,  and  such  of  the 
meat  as  can  be  used,  for  much  is  unavoidably 
spoiled  by  the  heat,  is  secured.  Part  is  dried, 
and  the  balance  is  made  into  pemmican,  by  boil- 
ing the  tallow  of  the  buffalo,  and  mixing  with 
it  shreds  of  meat.  Sacks  of  raw  hide  are  then 
made,  into  which  the  preparation  is  poured  in 
a fluid  state. 


After  the  tongues  are  cured  and  the  robes 
dressed  the  labors  of  the  expedition  are  ended. 
They  return  to  their  homes,  where  they  remain 
till  the  opening  of  the  September  hunt,  which 
lasts  till  they  can  carry  the  meat  home  frozen. 
Then  they  indulge  in  another  season  of  luxu- 
rious indolence. 


QUEBEC. 

IT  was  a warm,  hazy  morning  in  July  when, 
with  portfolio  and  pencil,  I sallied  out  of 
Palace  Gate  and  sauntered  down  through  the 
suburb  St.  Roc^  toward  the  banks  of  the  St 
Charles,  to  make  my  first  of  a series  of  sketches 
of  notable  things  and  places  in  and  around  Que- 
bec, that  quaint  old  town  in  the  far  northeast, 
partly  lying  upon  a rocky  cape  within  solid 
walls  built  long  ago  by  cautious  Frenchmen, 
and  partly  spreading  out  over  the  neighboring 
slopes  and  levels. 

To  the  visitor  from  the  States  every  thing  in 
Quebec  appears  queer  and  strange.  There  is 
so  much  unlike  the  objects  of  his  daily  experi- 
ences at  home,  that  he  feels  a consciousness  of 
being  in  a foreign  country.  The  men  and  wo- 
men, though  wearing  familiar  faces  and  bearing 
familiar  costume,  appear  unlike  the  men  and 
women  of  his  own  land,  for  their  ways  are  dif- 
ferent ; and  the  language  that  falls  upon  his 
ear  is  a salmagundi,  composed  of  all  British 
tongues,  largely  mixed  with  the  corrupted  Gal- 
lic spoken  by  the  habitans  all  over  the  selvedge 
of  Canadian  settlements  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  Thousand  Islands  to  Anticosti.  Nar- 
row, tortuous  streets  bewilder  him ; the  high- 
peaked  roofs,  with  great  projecting  eaves  all  glit- 
tering with  tin,  speak  to  him  of  deep  winter 
snows ; the  modest  calcche  is  clustered  with  as- 
sociations of  by-gone  years  when  the  lordly 
Governor,  or  Intendant,  rode  out  from  his  palace 
in  a vehicle  no  more  stately ; the  priest  and  the 
soldier,  met  upon  every  highway  in  the  town, 
remind  him  continually  of  the  prime  elements 
of  power  in  Church  and  State  ; and  the  massive 
walls  that  inclose  the  old  city,  with  their  five 
ponderous  and  dissimilar  portals,  the  grand 
battery  of  heavy  cannon,  and  the  almost  im- 
pregnable citadel  crowning  the  loftiest  emi- 
nence, present  pictures  of  a rude  age,  full  of 
the  coarser  sentiments  of  feudal  power  and  bar- 
baric life.  All  these  external  novelties,  com- 
bined with  the  unfamiliar  ideas  of  the  internal 
mysteries  of  nunneries,  and  cloisters,  and  mo- 
nastic life,  wedded  to  the  most  stirring  histor- 
ical associations  and  natural  scenery  extremely 
beautiful  and  picturesque,  render* Quebec  the 
most  attractive  city  on  the  continent  for  the 
curious,  pleasure-seeking  appetite  of  the  trav- 
eler. 

We  (two  young  ladies  and  the  tourist)  had 
just  returned  from  a voyage  up  the  Saguenay, 
the  Chicoutimi , or  “bottomless  river”  of  the 
Algonquins,  that  wonderful  river  whose  deep, 
black  waters  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  many  a 
league  below  Quebec,  through  towering  mount- 
ains, bold  and  bleak,  that  in  ages  past  were  evi- 
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dently  cleft  by  an  earthquake  fur  more  than 
sixty  miles  to  make  a channel  for  this  cold  and 
solitary  stream.  The  impressions  of  that  grand 
scenery — scenery  which  no  summer  tourist 
should  omit  to  view— were  yet  vivid  in  our  mem- 
ories; and  the  works  of  men’s  hands  in  the  old 
city,  so  angular,  imperfect,  and  commonplace, 
appeared  pa  i n full y tame  for  a while.  But  a new 
pleasure  came  with  the.  associations  of  past  times, 
and  a sojourn  of  a few  days  in  Quebec,  looking, 
listening,  and  sketching,  produced  exquisite  en- 
joyment. The  limited  space  allotted  to  a Mag- 
azine article  compels  ms  to  omit  more  than 
half  of  my  sketches  of  interesting  objects  in 
Quebec  and  its  vicinity.  In  choosing  from 
thorn  subjects  for  publication,  T have,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  selected  only  those 
that  have  historical  relations. 

The  first  point  of  interest  to  which  my  steps 
were  directed  was  the  peninsula  of  Stadacone, 
formed  by  a great  bend  of  the  St  Charles  River, 
and  where,  in  a little  estuary,  Jaques  Cartier, 
the  discoverer  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  passed  the 
winter  of  l53.r>-,3(>,  and  in  the  spring  left  ono  of 
his  small  ice-shattered  vessels  to  rot  in  tho  ooze. 
On  my  way  I stopped  to  sketch  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital, a magnificent  building  of  ent  stone,  staud- 
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ing  on  the  neck  of  tho  peninsula  near  Cartier’s 
Bay.  Tho  foundation  was  laid  by  Lord  Aylmar, 
in  1832.  The  edifice  cost  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Tho  exterior  is  of  the  Ionic 
order,  having  the  proportions  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Muses  near  Athens.  It  contains  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  chapels,  apartments  for 
the  respective  clergymen,  and  wards  for  six  hnn- 
dred  and  twenty  patients.  The  institution  is 
supported  by  a tax  of  one  penny  a ton  on  each 
vessel  arriving  from  sea,  and  a portion  of  the 
emigrant  tax.  In  front  of  the  building  are  am- 
ple promenade  grounds  for  the  convalescents, 
inclosed  by  a stone  wall  and  iron  railing.  The 
entire  premises  contains  an  area  of  six  acres. 

Leaving  the  Marino  Hospital,  I went  to  the 
General  Hospital  near  by,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  public  establishments  iu  Quebec,  whose  char- 
acter and  history  we  shall  consider  presently. 
While  sketching  its  front  I was  joined  by  a 
resident  of  Quebec,  who,  tho  evening  before, 
had  kindly  Offered  to  guide  me  to  the  spot 
where  a part  of  the  Indian  village  of  Stadacon* 
stood,  and  where  Cartier  and  his  companions 
wintered  and  suffered.  Leaving  my  sketch  un- 
finished, we  crossed  the  St.  Charles  in  a lor- 
eanoe,  made  our  way  through  the  ship-yards  to 
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his  tovm  with  w train  of hUpdfC'd  IndUiM 
fry  weioome  him.  Ci&tinr  did  &ot  nisry  long. 

He  was  told  of  a largo*  * plage  ' &*  VP  iW.  great 
riv£?»  cnlted;  iionfriwBjJ,'  and 

in  gjdto  of  the  of  Ikmnae&nc,  who 

f«»>ru.^d  great  pfcnis . Mrfet  would  purely  beset 
him,  .^te^oiAiitWer • pr  <^di$y • *du  :,uf  Tifo;' 

smallest  rthtp#  and  other  vessdb.  iw>  explore  Uin 
mvMonciiw  regions,  .If  proved  * ruo*t  witeraib  : 
Vug  voyage,  and  Cartier  and  his*  followers  re- 
turned to  the  St.  Croix  at  the  middle  ^.;Octi> 
her*  highly  delighted  with  tlmir  knmvledgo  and 
adventures.  Those  who  h&d  remained  had. 
meanwhile,  erected  quite  a st  rong  stock  tide  at 
the  loot  of  the  focky  proUwntory  iTStudoconc, 

»>n  the  spot  where  the  ohl  church  af  ^oire  I tame. 

?n  the  Cower  Town,  now  idamR  ';$: 

A tembte  wjwtey  Five-nn&.*Wfuriy 

of  the  Fmfteh  rn^.G  perh&trf  With  «dU  ahd  ^nk-?  ! 
lies**  and  all  wor#  pip?ur*Hed  at  one  time.  And 
belbtv  Cattfer  had  W doahi  ilie  • t 

sim^rity  of  the  ffizn&4itp  of 
one  day.  nt  the  h^inh&g  of  May* ft#  ?: 

ykte%  the  Indians 

wh#  had  goiTi^;  oti  hoard  Lin  ship,'  hoisted  wii. 
and  Ruined  with  diem  for  -Europe,  leaving 
mm  of  it  ip  smaller  ve^ala  UehjmL  Ten  yeniN 
ago  Rmm  in  the  bot- 

tom  *»f  tljQ  bay  fot-  reeeKurea  fmpposed  to  have 
been  lost  by  0 3**?j my  bh high  t i\p;  ir om  far  down 
in  the  mud,  some  titeji&.ft -M  that  ship.  They 
were  care&diy  lajilte  Qvebetc  Museum 


thd  open  pi  am  of  the  peninsula,  and  *afc  down 
to  Test  upon  the  bank  of  O^rtierV  winter  har- 
bor, whose  margin  was  fringed  whb  H hhwti)ori1 
hedge.  l£  seemed  famitj*  sb^a&nt  fdhaveddp- 
taint'd  with  in  Us  bosom  that  seed  of  French 
emipire  in  Asnerieu.  . :.j.'-;\‘.- ;". 

Cartier  anchored  In  the  St  Lawref&s,  *>j»p«>< 
the  present  village  of  /Beaiiponr  ih.  Sop- 
f^mber,  t3it5,  ami  Donnueane,  the  King  of  tin# 
neighboring  savages,  proceeded  from  Statlacone 
with  twelve  canoes  tiUed  with  a train  of  war- 
riors, to  hold  11  parbr-y  with  the  mariner  of  St. 
Malo.  The  mternew  was  muiunily  agreeable* 
Dotmacane  tc»ok  arm  and  placed  it 

gohily  over  his  own  ncoV  Ju  token  oT  eopddunc^ 
CartieT  rovnriiod  the  eonijdimem 


in  the  susim  form,  and  after  they  had  partak- 
en -of  bread  and  wide  togidhiftr  they  snparo.tt’A 
pohitlng  ^bW'afid  the  tta£ri>wiVi.g  of 
the  great  rivnr  between  the  lofty  pmnortti^y  of 
vSt^daeofHv  whca^oyi  t nu  eient  enpitul  of  Cmv 
mla  sow  stTirids,  and  the  high  -hunks'  oi  Point 
lovi  oppi^il^  premouneed  the  word  Quebec 
fl\e««bec)?  which,  ia  the  AJgtmqniu  language 
signifies  u uarrfavIng-T  Fmai  that  hour  the 
vu»rd  bqvrnw  a proper  TMime;  in  history  and  g^-; 
i.jgrajih3\  i,'  V - , ■ V ' 1 i '.  I •* 

Cflrvmi  preceodi'd  with  l in  ^hips  into  u&  lit- 
tie  river, ,s  which  ho  called  CroV^  ihv.  Sr 
Charles  of  to-day,  I n ih<*  Uiy  wh  IcU  fonna  the* 
subjecT.  of  our  skdeb  he  moored  hfe  smoH  res- 
•scls  for  jbe  winter,  and  Uohutwand  onme  Froin 
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ctjiulttgrftuon  of  suburb  St,  Koch,  iu  d&fe 
the  dbarniertivn  of  m wood-work  toas  couxpltocd. 

One  of  ibe  mote,  notod  rjtod  titokst)<<f  tit 
Iatendut?t5,  ^e%t  a>;  bh  Tulott,  Vi^  Bigoh  aitw 
wits  dlsu'npifehrd  for  kte  avitfito ; frnd  puh& 
frauds.  Bfon.y  trHdjtieVh*  tit  him  y*?t>  exist,  and 
apocryphal  c<tfi£*et*jixig  him  have  us*- 

filmed  the  town  id’  hiatoew.  B>g>i  rn&rf£-  >??,  • 
orhifiMU  draft*  upon  the.  French  ircwmry  i\> r 
the  xiHeeoftjhif!  purp<m^  of  laming  on  the 
hm»on«  of 'Quehev:,  uidil  or*c  of  Vhe  queens  of 
Fmn&h  it  is  is&id,  begiia.  to  tWi  thy 

•;,.r^-;..., j waiii*-  <x*mmonccdd«riDg-a.  f*>r- 

met  tottfUflAntV  admiotstm- 
^.v-.v  tk*n.  were  hnilt  vd  gold.  Hi* 

estimate  fbr  the  annual  ex- 
penses of 

wes  over  lhrco  milikms  Of  if- 

Among  other  ir«ditioh»  <*on- 
maned  with  Bigot.  is  one  4:011- 
cemitig  the  Chkn  $$t\  01 
■;0i  0 ojdcsn  Dog,  that  map  he  sm^n 

' k.ftet  & window*  of  the  I%- 

0l^cej  jq^acottGaWk  The 
gilded  dog.  in  l%h  relief  b 
upuTi  a &lah  of  Mack  lime- 
WtdTia.  ttpori  which  is  the  .followri#..  ln&rip- 

tiok  7 

/v'yV;  «uta  wo  Cluim  qui  Puuge  H16C1  os, 

. J&  <<»  rt>fi^«*nu  je  pmidi  mow  repo*, 
i*  iour  Tteiidm  <jtti.  tT«a  P«*  vemu 
)«V;1  t;)«i  ,jc  «iord rari,  qut  .mJ«\*m  wordm*4  H I ; , s 4 

V f . ; f jio«^es*'w'fts  built  bj  Monsieur 
..Vhdhcri,  % wealthy  . Bordeaux  merchant,.  who 
Jiydd  'it  Q.uuhee^heit  Bi got  wa»  tote n<font;  and 
tU&t  ifyk  the  iiog;  nq<i  tlitf.  ioatoipttoh* 

worn  intended  os  a lampoon  aimed  at  Bigor. 
>Vhmp  iTdlbert  hated.  The  exasperated  In- 
tond&jit  was  revenged.  He  hired  an  officer  Of 
the  garrison  to  stab  the  impertinent,  merchant. 
The  murderer  was  pursued  hv  a brut her  of  the 


for  a white,  wfc«n  they  w^fe  aceidencnil^  de> 

strayed  by  f*oe> 

writing  the  fanning  I hsm»  rfcfrived  from  Mr. 
<fr>hn  v*a  building  f to  snip  Sivrm 

JCir#'  4&n\  4$  the  akVtto  ofC&rUcr's  YViacer  ii^rbon,  4 
jiiw  iff  the  <\»£  «0>b(,f  if  e^rtter's  vfinWA  lafceu 
from  t&ta  hay^  in  Wrtoii-' 

Mr;  huirt  not  the  i«a<it4aVbt  of  it*  be- 

Vag  it  u *Hpp®&4  tha  four4,  At  the 

**m«  +?m*s  A email  cliaiA  plate  of  very  ancleat  patiern 
that  could  hoi  have  belonged  to  aoy  modem  ye8^«t  ,‘  I 
have  deposited  a part  of  this  timber  among  the  sbh*G- 
tlooa  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society*  where  tha  tor 
rioa&tuay  «ee  it*]'  . ' 

- .. .,  . . ./.... 


fiia  hoii7*sTic  twR*. 

"H^hen  parsing  up  Craig  Su\a*i, 


PPP^Pm|P_  . _ oh; ynstgifb* 

tarn  to  b reakfust,  I rmJ  qn»t6  c 
ruIrtH  upon  an  open  spiwo  in  f bit  rft&t  nf  «uo*t 
fctor»^rnTui  wfk>  mfrfiwd  tiusi  the/  wenj  th«  to- 
reainA of  iho  pitj^  uf  tTsC  lirv^ndutii^--ftn<;ffi ei't 
■who /.Water  TiOXt  in  Sd  tlto 

•Goytittiftf-Crett^rAt,.'.  hfrt*  ibdotjd*  it gaU 

aee,  iiut  rt>mpamuv«  ohtitted  i kin  tlic 
nftth0.  It  bulk  r^f  the  bhvc^: 
with  which  the  hv,iiliBf  aho^ri’h1.  The  wH 
w.a«  town r^d  to* th  trar  u n d ifh  iVriod  -\v « irk  Wa? 

>Witbin  and  without.  Or,  this  north 
aide*  *f Q t hu  St  >Vit»  4 


fine  j&pfau  On  cqm  end  %,viw  tbe  eto^-liousc 
of  otlinr  elm  tofeny  priton. 

to  thi^  phfecr  all  too  dc* 

cdhcendhg  fho  >*  . . 
prodneti  were  held ; and 
tohet*  thoto  who  had  tho 

chicT  uianagcfnent  of  the 

pfrUre  and  cm!  power  me?. 

ru  -re  th«  Intendant  presid*  . ' * 

•ed.  When  affair*  0/  great 

c:on^c'(piem>5  demanded  a 

general  council  the  Go v»»m-  , vS  gfe 

or-G.eunral  jW| 

t.d,  Atitr  the  -n»v.|iir:.-,t  O s A ;r  ;. 

1 75fij  Vii^aildiufj 

let  hal  It  fell  Into  • y '’  - 

and  its  ruN  coinpl^f^d 
in  ;Tf%*  wlien  Artlnhi  -wdfe  •'. 

itl^kitdiup.  the  city,  iie  '• 

tviiiihlitoeo;  a 

iu  it.  Thflbt?  wnrv  w/n.di^ 

iuilgr^i  by  fib  oils  rhT?/«i>  fro  w 

Ui c ptrrOon  winch  '^t  i*  on  >r  ' 

ffre.  It  w:»>  neerfr  nil 

tusried  1 ntid  in  the  gir(’j&t 
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rend,  <ut>  slight  tracer  e*f  the  Ki^nch  tyorfc^  | &ioui»xWnri  Fail  torn  b«i»w. ,;>:•  honW  s*w»s 
Near  the west  bank  of ^ thu  ^ritip^uci  is  u ; had  HJJed  the  t\ rpr  to  the  bumt  and  W,  cascade 
matAnraiit  ^yhst®  reir^hrt^Hhi  jarf  W had  at  j vra*?  both  beautiful  and  grand.<  *The  ^ater» 
prices  ruinous  to  a shallow : swend  m a bright /fleecy  sheei; tw^omfive  Y&rtU 
Joe-water  for  onjy  half  -&  dtn^ ^ ^ jTh*i  j (h  width  (nribrnkQp  exvapt  '$$:'  dti  m&rtnfrus 

keeper  hires  from  .f ii^i •y.rojiert^-' j rock-  fral.twa?  down)y  iatd  a gtdf  abaut  twvi 

the  legal  tight  .to  v^h  ’.  hutulynd  feet  bhlaw.  >>wr  brink  to  ba«i?  iU- 

cent's-  for.-  th«  prWdeW  of  following  .a  pleasant' t 'ebest  i^:o>nnvd  wVih  ^vkiing  foam;  and  ivow. 
pathway  through . sloping  ruendovv*  and  fe!s>ng:  tlw!  i-aMron  *?.**&  mat  irnniuiuxtllv  This,  in 
almilted  |fer(e^  t&  % £ig£fk&  road  liir^U  fe&da  to-!  a hqip'  €Sfh»e 

the  ftnfrptrv ttF khn<^it  perpyndfoid^.haiih  of  / thosa  ^lrited#d  ft*  nhi?n  ihc 

•the  St;.  Lttwrcnce;  uW vdier#  Ge^vwl . Mrmek-  j rivnr  W.-k>w  1*  Wd  i'Ki«*w  t* imiv  spet-tActe  is 
to  a with  gmmdi^ni  a»Hl  bthoOWp#  of’  AV-tdtb  a : .^JubUnd,  f »»*  'taro***  of  ponpte  -may  bo  >;*;cp 
anny  and  bad  the  first;  ctiidlicl  with  the  • Upon  ibo  mi>t-hdi  Hidwly  >eihti!nng  to  Ite  htmr- 

(Wes  of  ^ontciiihi;  We  paid  aHehargeib  | ni it  \?J*:  sbceOttn down  U upon  sled*  with  ar- 
guuled  by  h lad  « dWn  yean*  of  u^e.;  minte  the’;  Towy  Wiftoe-AX  The  batiks  on  $ia*li  side  .of 
Wd  by  e winding  way  at  non#  luiahe^’  t&V'ftlii  iiso  autny  feel  above  the  crown  oF  the 


. . 
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lowers  yet  stand,  mementoes  of  a sad  calam- 
ity. 

We  climbed  the  steep  banks  along  the  zigzag 
road  in  the  meridian  heat  of  the  sfin,  and  rested 
in  the  shade  of  a pleasant  grove  near  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Seigneur  of  Beauport.  It  is  an 
elegant  old  mansion,  close  by  the  hank  of  the 
MoTittnorenci,  at  the  fall.  It  tvas  built  by  Gen- 
eral Haldimand,  the  last  Governor  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Quebec,  beforo  the  union  of  the  Canadas, 
and  was  named  Montmorenei  House.  There 
the  Baroness  Roidesel  (wife  of  the  Brunswick 
general  who  came  to  Canada  with  Burgoyne  in 
1776)  am!  her  family  were  entertained  for  sev- 
eral weeks  by  General  Haldimand  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1782;  and  there  the  Duke  of  Kent. 


cataract,  and  arc  nearly  perpendicular,  present- 
ing bare  rocks  at  the  base  and  covered  with 
vegetation  and  shrubbery  on  the  summit. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  a suspension-bridge 
was  constructed  over  the  fall  by  which  passen- 
gers might  look  into  the  gulf  below.  It  htrog 
over  that  fearful  spot  but  a short  time.  The 
first  persons  (a  man  and  his  wife  and  child,  in 
n rarf.  on  their  way  to  visit  a daughter  in  one 
of  the  nunneries  in  Quebec)  who  attempted  to 
pass  over  it  after  it  was  opened  to  the  public 
lost  their  lives.  The  supporting  cables  were 
drawn  from  their  shore-fastenings  by  the  weight 
upon  them,  and  the  whole  structure,  except  the 
towers,  with  its  living  burden,  fell  into  the 
boiling  caldron  and  disappeared  forever.  The 
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father  of  Qmyii  Ytettmfy  reside  white he  \vji>  ix 
sojouvner  in  the  i^vincc,  It  te  » tn^  xfcligh t- 
rui  spot,  commanding  a fine  vtewr  of  Quebec  and 
ike  country  im  tbo  south  side  of  the  St-  Lau- 
rence. the  harbor,  and  rhe beautiful  fertile  isle 
of  Ur  leans,  which  divides  the  liver  into  two 
bfuard  channels. 

After  making  a ekctfSt;  of  Montxnoreoci 
Iterate  we  returned  to  the  rcsmnmu,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  held 5 and  dwet  a wooded 
■dope,  led  by  the  name  boy-guide,  to  the  Natu- 
ral Steps,  a section  of  the  hanks  of  the  Mont- 
morency throe-fourths  t»f  a mile  ahu^e  the  fad. 
The  ruck*  are  so  called  l>ecao^e  they  exhibit 
a -series  of  rectangular  gr/.  remhiteg 

{&t£(&  They  arc,  oumposed  of  study  liiue^one. 
and  soppnw'tl  by  sonic.  to  have  been  formed  by 
tli©  abrasion  of  the  waters,  and  by  others  to 
he  original  in  their  shape*.  Lor  an  eighth  of 
a mite  the  river  -malic*  in  i rre«  &» t mseiiife 
among  these  rooks,  in  a very  narrow  and  tortu- 
ous cfmunv'L  ib*  ?urtaec  whteo  with  foam,  and 
hsrc  and  there  sending  tip  tteeccs  of  spray.  Uo 
the  bajd  rocky  bank  we  sat,  watching  the  nich- 
ing waters,  and  made  an  early  dinner  of  sand- 
tfdhek 

\Ye  were  leisurely  ase  an  fling  the  wooded 
slope  from  the  river,  picking  wild  flowers  by  the 
way,  when  the  rumbling  of  disfent.  thunder 
warned  us  of  an  approaching  stnrwi,  A Yre  hast- 
ened to  the  barouche  Hud  ^taii-^d  on  out  return. 
Darker  md  nearer  grew  the  clouds  m the  north - 
west,  but  I vcuttircd  to  tnu ke  the  skercti  of 
MoOtcniras  bouse  ia  tltc  prcssisne&  of  the  coming 
shower.  A fawuigcuiTont  bore  fe  northward, 
and  we  escaped  ; but  other  clouds  now  came 
tolling  up  from  the  bonbon,  some  audible  w ttTi 
thunder,  aiul  other*  beautiful  and  magnify  cut 
in  Form  and  lute,  until  nil  tUo  hnmunont  west- 
ward of  the  zenith  presumed  u glorious  Aerial 
ptinorunm  of  grand  moving  aha].*/*  and  woudev- 
ful  cola  la  nations  of  color*,  For  the  bright  sun 
was  thiAing  behind  the  gbrgebhs  screen.  Our 
day's  journey  was  UOt  bushed,  fVUri  wo  kept  m* 
not  without  appichciibit/us  of  a dread  bug,  for 
away  hey  on  d Lorctte  oti  one  hand,  and  over 
the*  Chaudtere  on  the  other,  wci  saw  the  min- 
vails  upon  the  hills.  But  “ fortune  favors  the 
brave/'  and  under  it*  wings  we  were  jpbeltcrdb 
VYc  uncrossed  Dorchester  Bridge,  and  asce  nd - 


w ocnio  Mujsv’Mi:.vr  in 

faff  tft  the  ChrtmA  dr  fo  llrttnrf  Alb? } the  des» 
fined  Jlifllv  Avenue  of  Quebec,  we  alighted  hi 
the .'b?U-gsic:  ami  W ill  bed  out  to  Bonner  s Vie  hi, 
071  the  Plain*  of  Abraham,  to  view  the  now 
'.emxed  upon  thfc  apot  when*  AVolfg 
loll  -u  the  me, mem  of  his  victory,,  on  the  Lap 

of  Sc,{ .. { 

This  pMuuniiCut  stand*  upon  the  site  of  fhe 
old  one  which  the  pid d i e-spirit ed  Lord  Ayb 
mar  caused  to  bo  creed  d a ipmrtvr  uf  a rantu  r y 
ago.  but.  which  had  become  ;4uvinefu  ily  defaced 
by  the  hand*  of  t*ei.te*se.ekets»  wte>  were  carry- 
ing. it  nwixy  in  their  pockets  amt  reiteuho.  U 
was  of  granite,  about  ten  feet  in  bright,  £Uj- 
rounded  by  an  iron  railing,  I give  a skerch  of 
it  a$  it  appeared  when  I visited  the >jpot  id  1848. 
The  new  monument  is  a beautfM  Done  tad- 
man  Kttaile  of  granite  bk>cksT  crested  with  a 1 wo- 
man *xccrd  and  helmet,  and  t.-earmg  upon  rite' 
nj  -.idQ  of  m )'c:i<  waldhc  fbUdwing  m^rtp- 
tibn,  which  wcurds  its  .bc-doty  ^Tbi*  pi  liar 
w^h  emded  by  the  Bnt^b  Army • in  Canada, 
)k4:>.  .1 1 i > Excv-iten/y  Idwuienu’nt-tten- 

oral  vSir  Bonjarttin  1> TTbrin,  G.C.B..  K.C.H,. 
K.C.I.S.,  c?v..  V*'.:ot:nU*d:-r  of  T rt.  i-Mv'C-'s.  •< 
replace  ibat  cr^Ted  by  Ubve nyor-Ccneral  tbrd 
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side,  facing  the  open  coun- 
try, the  walls  are  of  immense 
thickness.  We  passed  the 
one  here  delineated  on  our 
return  to  the  city,  end  enter* 
ed  the  town  by  St.  Louis's 
Gate  at  curly  twilight,  hun- 
gry, and  wearied  by  our  day  s 
rambling,  and  thankful  for 
the  bonnteous  table,  parlor 
£ sofas,  nml  soft,  tidy  beds  that 

WG  ^11CW  lls  at  HW** 

seifs.  It  was  Saturday  night, 
ami  we  rejoiced  iu  the  up- 
EKftlg^  proach  of  a day  of  rest. 

Sunday  morning  dawned 
.^a,^  gloriously.  The  air  was  cool 

and  invigorating,  and  no 
cloud  was  In  fhe  sky.  At 
nine  o’clock  we  went  to  the 
French  Cathedral  on  Mark- 
et Square,  and  found  scores 
of  worshipers  and  strangers  thronging  tin* 
vestibule,  the  aisles,  and  stair-cases.  An  offi- 
cer in  die  appropriate  uniform  led  its  to  a gal- 
lery fronting  the  nave,  from  which  we  had  n 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  magnificent 
interior.  This  church  edifice  was  erected  un- 
der the  auspices  of  Francois  de  Laval,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Quebec,  who  was  a zealous  prelate 
and  judicious  patron  of  learning.  It  was  con- 
secrated in  the  summer  of  1CGG.  with  imposing 


HA.UT&LLO  TOW  EH. 

Aylmar,  G.C.B.,  in  1S32,  which  was  broken 
and  defaced,  and  is  deposited  beneath.”  On 
the  western  side  is  the  inscription  upon  the 
old  monument:  “Here  died  Wolfe  victorious, 
September  13,  1739.°  It  is  surrounded  bv  an 
iron  railing,  so  constructed  with  sharp  hooks 
and  spears  as  to  prevent  any  future  incursions 
of  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 

Nearer  the  ohl  city  walls  and  the  bank  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  the  mounds  and  ditches  of 
the  French  lines  are  visible, 
and  these  are  ail  upon  that 
elevated  plateau  that  remain 
to  tell  the  student  of  history 
that  this  is  classic  ground. 

The  level  ground  occupied 
by  the  English  army  early  in 
tlmt  eventful  struggle  when 
Gallic  power  gave  way  to 
British  strength,  is  now  de- 
voted to  the  barbarous  sport 
of  horse- racing,  and  occa- 
sional parades  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison. 

We  did  not  linger  long 
upon  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 
for  the  sun  was  near  the  ho- 
rizon when  I finished  iny 
drawing  of  the  monument, 
and  I wished  to  make  a 
sketch  of  one  of  the  four 
Marlello  towers  erected  at 
different  distances  across  the 
heights  of  Quebec  from  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  St. 

Charles.  These  towers  have 
cannon  mounted  upon  their 
summits,  with  which  the 
Plains  might  be  swept,  and 
are  so  constructed  that,  if 
taken  by  an  enemy,  they  can 
easily  bo  laid  in  niius  l\v 
heavy  shot  from  the  garri- 
son ; while  on  the  opposite 
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ccrem©©i«^.«»'der  :thie  XjHrh^u/dle  j and  fha  otlier  i*>  the  Duke  fffi>i!id, ' dfta 

Conception.  The  building'  )fc  fcwe  hundred  wid  'jf  *he  gOTernorfe^eueraJ,  who  died  of  hydro- 

sixteen  feet  la  length,  and  about  one  bunded  phobia.  A bnei  chime  of  eightbeils 

md  eighty  in  wddrii,  and  has  within  U four  the  jmojite  10  wopdup;  ond 

chaf^l»T  two  in  <?*<&  >riale.  The  lofty  ceiling  area  in.  the  Trout,  we  daw  .tlie  • j)(iKornVjftf>»  busy 

is  elegantly  tfc&fed  m suvv  o*  nnd  the  hour  and  with  the  ropes*  making  a h^wouion*  .ntiiTu* 

gftlieries  af^  STiiiieieutl  v'  *pacidui*  hi  aew)mtno~  nabulatioti; 

data  a eoftgfcfrituoit  o f & ur  ilu>in»aad  souis,  iu-  tlu*  I,  ofiittjy 

This  church  ^c6fertt|  ^vereJy  when  the  English  Cats*  ttowtutf the  Lower' Ttnvnr  murri^ted  t he 
Wtte&c*  at;  lariat  Levi  burled  *hc*fla  ttpoi*  the  t«tmm  church  of  N0<™ 
town  previous  to  the  hat  tie  riiat  .gave  W odd  the  which  front*  upon  the  lifr.Je  market- pmee/ /fid* 
minty  in  HXA* \ Slack  .of.  thw  Lu  wer  Town  tfa*  church,  m we  have  ol>-meo.y  ^tunOn  upci$  vhv 
ikstfoytjdr  and  the  Carii&ftal  was  chi  tire-  t>£  tbt/fon  eon^rmued  :jjy  Obrtwf jjj  won  in 
end  4®  vhdt^rv'd  that  it  was  ftlmdstaWul  jHiin; , ihd  autuhiir  of  l*>.^  ^ ?Hduh  k>w\ 

Of  ail  the  mxerinr  ssttd  many  tine  or  than  in  was  at-  fliat  time;  'ii.h-bhis  of  the 

picture*  only  itfte  Of  the  luMxa * was  saved  from  oldest  cbUroh^dilfres  ia  the. <h tyv  add  wu^^tec.V' 
LopeW  murihuon,  That  was  the  ptesent  ed  previously  to  kind,  fr?  fr  that  year,  muidsi 
grand  idiar-pieee; ;yi*pfc*CQtj  &$  th<r  Ccateepdod,  ikh  joy  caused  hy  the  d^ibar  at  the  ISuglM' 
hf  Lo  Bran,  After  i\u*  Tcoviuec  ‘forep$  under  Sir  WiRfi£^;  Tkrppg, 
waa  cadtHi  tti  Great  Briiaift  the  eldiyeh  was  mi*  Qmhefy  thh  fhie  df  ^/^p-  TlnW; 
vttit&X  01152^^^ enrich  h were  ordered  tnlet  iaihtiaUy  eej-- 

placed  there,  Among  them  thaiinest  are,  the  efefatcd  in  fhifet  ckurt-h  ou  ik*  Trip  of  Ccjahhr, 
Aprils  TmU  aa  risfateid  / that  hemp:  ih^  day  ou  which  the  tim  intel- 

in  lA«i  Corjuthmn^ -paicittHi  by  Carlo  ‘Marufri.:  iigcoce  of  the  couung  of  the  KnglMi  w.Ai  rc- 
r A J^Chsn: - eomd.  On  rimt  Otycasioh  "Nh  Oo  U Colohibi^o, 

tout;  rbe  Flight  m' Jy»i?ph  and  Mary,  a copy  ; the  Arrhdca.convjtr^Hatii^u  eloquent  tiisconr^c. 
the  :-  tKo  'iVetity-hdci  wh^pnews  ihe  ^h)|w; 

flinty  ef  Cbri^  t^lucd  from  Annabel  Car-  wreck  hi  nil  ik^hiih  fle^r  tuidbr  Slr  Ifoycindcn 
taedr;;  th^  ^dyiotx/  onihag^d  ^ Walker,  k&  Vsar  ^ attaevk  .w#  m- 

hr  Ftirret ; the  Day  or  Fenmcowt,  1^*  A'lgriuu  ; ccmyojL  this;  Second  .vlytoty/as  dm  inhabitaiiVs 
the  Holv  Family,  l*y  Blanchard  ; aud  portruits  called  it,  wa>.  cclid»rut#ai  as  little  Jess  than  ad- 
of  £ t.  Anua  and  the  Holy  Family.  racttlous.  Agairv  iIjc  ^lotjqord  \t)Hrt'  of  * 'aloiuy 

reaiiuned  in  the  Freueh  Cathedcal  dor-*  biw  wa?  heard,  ari d • the  ciiiirth:  . th v. 

mg  the  | verfonuancf  of  the  ritual  service,  and  • camo  of  Su(rt  &im*  tUi  VlHolr^.  Erdmt  Who 
Ib'eii  3S5pntr«d ' t.o  the  Cathedral  of  the  Church  visited  Qatdvc  in  x '*lX  sars  of  th‘>  ehntch . 
of  Enirlnnd,  neat  hr,  -'whose  ekief 
fr^rti*  wdrii  rm  uidosud  aad  shaded 
ary.a  , oii  Ourtk?fj  Street.  This  h 

Mid  to  be  pm of  thri^ J^rfctiiand  l • ■.  . * 

plda&ittg  ■ '• 

\ U e Frv ivi n r:h  1 1 haili  of  gray 

sandsrodvq  one  hundred  urn)  tbim-  , 

d.v  T;f:\  in  h:npthf  and  *eteoty-tw.  m ‘fflHHfc  ' ' . 

broad  tb.  ^ 

with  one  from  upon'  tbc  *Jbivc;  d Am • • • bHH|  ' 

and  it»  tall  yrpire^  covered  «ith'  hti|{iit^;  ■'/*  - * 

6 ooasi'ieaoiis  object  from  every  y - 
<}f  viow.  The  ground  was  ontn  ihe 

errv  of  the  Keeollof  or  Froncvsesu.  f,M>;  • ; : . 

Tho-it  oh  arch  anil  cuuveut.  .wore  bnruc--  i ; v * •’  • * 

and  the  ^rder  soon  aiten-rind  beeomirijtr  r :-  i.  -y  ;•-  ' 

C/mad^  tin-  portion  of  their  proper!  y >••  * .i  . y\\  *’}■>■  A;  , 

and’  iUv.  ehutrh  edilic.e.  was  emM-ed,  by  • ' Ry*;  1 v - 

of  the  QuYenimepi  Thu  c«u:;  , : - . ; : 

by  tivrfopi;  flL.  •>  )•■•  be  dsv  N vo.-f/yf 

continm,  ‘Fhe  churtdi  was  coritee.rar.-  d ! id. 


" |ffi<  **id  ihtii  whto  the  &*i  pt  Qu«  tvK?  sr,j<  or  v,  .v< tii --a- 

fia7h»jbto«t  thQ<King.ig#*  jue&f&Xj$i  jo  ftwk)n#45yU'.'  r by.  n* 

.pff^nbtyn  nne  pfeswilfn  whwt  fif*  :'l  ^ utvfrn 

■ ^If  jajrir  -hidh,1*  :t»<da;Uip  Doopr...  ^n<:hl  U-  tr>. 

^t®ciiuVdr  Tlu'  SCin^  wii^  luto  to  explMrr  **v]ff  cmv  ft  ) UJi)* 
replteJ  ibij  witty  dlvlrm  **j«u  trauix!  luv^  itUk < ?r'*nrii^>;  '■  ii* 

Urn i T»?iaorad  Intft  thss  «t^*  and  it  wuiiid  ” Th^1 

t^m  «ai  tc.ove»i  <ux*)T&jig\j, 
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charge  of  grape-shot  killed  him 
instantly,  and  slow  or  mortally 
wounded  several  of  hia  officers 
and  men.  Arnold,  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  town,  was  wound- 
ed, and  carried  to  the  General 
Hospital ; and  after  a desper- 
' ate  struggle  for  several  hours. 

during  which  time  many  of  the 
SSH^HhIy  Americans  were  killed  or  made 
prisoners,  the  conflict  ended, 
and  Quebec  was  saved  to  the 
British. 

gB  I intended  to  continne  my 

|§|  walk  to  Wolfe’s  Cove,  where 

that  commander  landed  Ids 
invading  army,  some  distance 
. further  up  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
hut  evening  was  approaching, 

; and  I made  my  way  back 
through  the  Lower  Town  to 
St.  Paul  Street,  and  visited 
^v-  \ • the  place,  under  the  Grand 

Battery,  where  A mold  w as 
wounded.  The  then  open 
shore  of  the  St.  Charles  is  now  covered  with 
streets  and  houses,  connecting  the  Lower  Town 
with  the  suburb  St.  Roth.  Nothing  of  its  for- 
mer aspect  may  be  seen  except  the  rugged  de- 
clivity. 

I walked  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of 
St.  Roch — a modem  edifice,  very  spacious,  and 
*i mated  upon  an  open  space  fronting  toward 
the  Vacherie , former  possessions  of  the  Jesuits. 
It  is  well  finished  within,  and  contains  several 
good  pictures  from  the  pencils  of  Iiestout,  Vir- 
mond,  Chalis,  Vignon,  Blanchard,  and  other 


rKCSOOTT  OATfi  vOt/TSinaj. 

“It  has  a small  steeple  in  the  middle  of  the 
roof,  square  at  the  bottom  and  round  at  the 
top.'*  It  was  nearly  consumed  by  fire  during 
Wolfe's  bombardment,  when  a great  portion  of 
the  Lower  Town  was  destroyed.  It  was  after- 
ward repaired,  and  assumed  its  present  form. 
It  is  the  only  church  in  the  Lower  Town.  The 
interior  is  quite  plain.  In  a little  chapel  in  a 
northern  wing  is  a full-size  figure  of  Jesus  ete- 
tombed,  and  upon  the  walls  are  a few  inferior 
paintings. 

I continued  my  walk  in  the  Lower  Town  to 
Champlain  Street,  and  along  that  avenue  at  the 
foot  of  Cape  Diamond  to  the  Ordnance  Wharf, 
at  Pres  de  Ville,  the  place  where  General  Mont- 
gomery was  killed  when  attempting  to  carry  a 
British  battery  there,  on  the  morning  of  the 
8 1st  of  December,  1 775.  The  declivity  of  black 
limestone  slate,  sparkling  with  quartz  crystals 
and  crowned  by  the  citadel,  is  here  about  three 
hundred  feet  in  height ; and  the  space  between 
its  base  and  the  St.  Lawrence  was  so  narrow 
that  some  of  the  precipice  has  been  cut  away 
to  make  room  for  the  street.  It  was  at  this 
narrow  place  that  the  British  had  erected  a 
battery*  Montgomery  had  formed  a plan  of 
assault  upon  Quebec  that  promised  success. 
General  Arnold,  with  one  division,  was  to  pass 
through  the  suburb  St.  Roch,  and  carrying  a 
battery  on  the  St.  Charles,  at  the  Savft  au  Ma- 
li lot;  make  his  way  into  the  Lower  Town  ; while 
Montgomery  was  to  lead  the  other  division  down 
Wolfe’s  ruvinc,  and  along  the  St.  Lawrence, 
mke  the  battery  under  Cape  Diamond,  and, 
making  his  way  into  the  Lower  Town,  also  join 
Arnold  in  forcing  a passage  into  the  Upper 
Town  through  the  portal  since  called  Prescott 
Gate.  At  the  head  of  his  men,  in  the  face  of 
a driving  snow-storm,  just  At  dawn,  Montgom- 
ery was  making  his  way.  He  had  passed  the 
palisade  in  front  of  the  battery,  when  a single  dis- 
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French  artists.  In  tho  sacristy  is  a portrait  of 
Bishop  Pleasis,  a great  benefactor  of  the  church. 
Here  I rested  for  a while  in  the  midst  of  a.  score 
of  men  and  women  on  their  knees  in  prayer, 
and  then  entered  the  city  through  Palace  Gate, 
the  portal  that  opens  toward  the  St.  Charles. 

At  evening,  accompanied  by  my  traveling 
companions,  I went  up  to  Durham  Terrace,  the 
resort  of  the  citizens  daring  the  summer  twi- 
lights. It  occupies  tho  site  of  the  old  Castle 
of  St.  Louis,  the  re- i deuce  of  the  governors- 
genera)  of  Canada  for  more  tlmn  two  centuries. 
It  was  destroyed  by  tiro  in  1834,  and  since  then 
the  spot  has  l>een  reserved  as  a public  prome- 
nade. The  old  castle  was  a fme  stone  building, 
over  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  It  stood  near 
the  precipice ; and  on  that  side  its  walls  and 
spacious  gallery  were  supported  by  solid  stone 
buttresses.  These  yet  remain  ; and  the  plat- 
form of  Durham  Terrace,  from  which  fine  views 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  of  the  shores  op- 
posite, are  obtained,  occupies  the  place  of  the 
old  broad  gallery.  We  were  there  just  at  sun- 
set, when  the  terrace  was  filled  with  men,  wo- 
men, and  children ; and  \vc  lingered  until  the 
vesper  light  haul  faded,  for  the  evening  air  was 
delightful. 

Monday  morning  was  as  bright  and  beauti- 
ful as  that  of  the  Sabbath  ; and  at  four  o’clock 
I was  upon  tho  wing.  When  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  flashed  over  tho  hills  of  Point  Levi  I 
had  finished  a sketch  of  the  Place  d’Armes  and 
its  surroundings.  The  most  notable  of  these  is 
the  Court-house,  tho  English  Cathedral,  und 
the  large  building  containing  the  Quebec  Li- 
brary, the  Collections  of  the  Historical  Society* 


and  the  Museum.  The  Court-house,  on  the 
north  side  of  Sr.  Louis  Street,  is  a large  mod- 
em structure,  its  arched  entrance  approached 
by  two  flights  of  steps,  and  its  interior  arrange- 
ments ample  for  the  accommodation  of  the  courts 
and  appropriate  offices.  The  Quebec  Library, 
which  contains  upward  of  six  thousand  volumes, 
was  founded  in  1771),  when  Governor  Ilaldi- 
mand  contributed  one  hundred  volumes  of  val- 
uable works  as  a nucleus.  This  library  and 
the  Collections  of  the  Historical  Society  and 
Museum  were  in  the  Parliament  House  when 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  both  suffered  se- 
verely. 

From  Durham  Terrace  I went  to  the  Palace 
Garden*  a little  southward,  where  stands  a mil 
monument  of  granite,  erected  to  the  memory 
of  the  opposing  heroes.  Wo un*  and  Montcalm, 
who  both  perished  in  battle  near  by,  a hundred 
years  ago.  This  garden  was  formerly  i\  part  of 
the  grounds  attached  to  the  old  Castle  of  St. 
Louis,  aud  the  portion  where  the  monument 
stands  is  finely  shaded  with  ornamental  trees. 
The  corner-stone  of  the  monument  was  laid, 
with  imposing  ceremonies,  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1827,  when  Earl  Dalhonsie  was  Gov- 
ernor-Gene rat  of  Canada.  It  wit*,  erected  un- 
der his  auspices,  and  the  ceremonials  were 
chiefly  conducted  by  the  Freemasons.  These 
were  invested  with  peculiar  interest  by  tlie  pres- 
ence of  the  venerable  Master  Mason,  James 
Thompson,  ouo  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  bat- 

He  was 


tie  in  which  the  two  great  leaders  fell 
then  in  the  ninety-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  walk- 
ed firmly  to  the  spot,  wearing  the  regalia  of  his 
mystic  order.  At  the  request  of  the  Governor 
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ride  into  the  country.  The  Indian  village  of 
Lorette,  eight  miles  distant,  was  our  destina- 
tion . We  crossed  Dorchester  Bridge,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  followed  the  winding  course  of 
the  Su  Charles  three  or  four  miles  along  a fine 
road  fringed  with  hawthorn  hedges*  and  lead- 
ing us  by  many  pleasant  mansions.  There  arc 
two  villages  at  Lorette,  occupying  both  sides 
of  the  St.  Charles  at  the  Fall,  one  containing 
French  habitant^  the  other  half-breed  Indians, 
who  claim  to  be  lineal  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Hurons  who  welcomed  Jaques  Cartier 
more  than  three  hundred  years  ago.  The  for- 
mer village  had  but  little  interest  for  us  ; and  I 
stopped  and  sketched  the  Lorette  Fall  before 
entering  the  latter,  and  viewed  the  waterworks 
near  by,  from  which  Quebec  is  supplied  with 
wholesome  beverage. 

The  Indian  village  of  Lorette  is  npon  part  or 
a reservation  of  sixteen  hundred  acres,  owned 


he  performed  the  usual  ceremony  of  giving  three 
raps  with  a mallet  upon  the  corner-stone,  and 
then  retired,  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  Captain 
Young,  of  the  Tilth  Highlanders,  whose  pencil 
produced  the  chaste  design  of  the  monument. 
The  apex  is  sixty-five  feet  from  the  earth,  and 
upon  the  pedestal  is  the  follow  ing  inscription, 
written  by  Dr.  J.  C*  Fisher,  then  a Quebec  edi- 
tor: 

Wolfe.  — montcalm. 

MORTEM  YlR.Tr;  6 firtllMUKBM 
FA  MAM  nitlTOBIA 
MON  CM* NT U U POSTER  IT  AS 
1/EOtT 

AD.  l 92  T. 

For  these  few  Hues,  which  mean  in  English, 
“Military  Virtue  gave  them  a common  death ; 
History,  a common  fame  ; Posterity,  a common 
monument,11  Dr.  Fisher  was  awarded  a golden 
tin  dal. 

After  breakfast  wc  left  the  city  for  another 
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in  common  by  the  tribe,  which 
numbers  now  about  four  hun- 
dred souls.  The  village  ex- 
hibited evidences  of  thrift  and 
comfort.  In  addition  to  the 
proceeds  of  their  cultivated 
lands,  the  Indians  derive  quite 
a re  venae  from  traffic,  and  each 
person  receives  annually  from 
the  Government  one  blanket, 
three  yards  of  cloth,  and  some 
powder  and  shot.  They  are 
all  Roman  Catholics,  and 
speak  the  corrupted  French 
language  of  the  province. 

They  have  a neat  parish 
church,  similar  in  form  to  that 
of  Notrf  fktmt  dts  Victoire*, 
in  the  Lower  Town  of  Quebec ; 
and  upon  the  green  in  front 
of  it  is  a small  cannon. 

The  chief  of  the  tribe,  Paul 
Ondawanhont,  was  absent, 
bat  returned  just  as  we  were 
about  to  leave  the  village.  He 
is  seventy  years  of  age,  but 
appeared  as  robust  and  youth- 
ful as  most  men  at  fifty.  His 
queen.  Marguerite  Lawinonke,  aged  seventy- 
one,  was  at  home,  and  kindly  sat  for  mo  to 
sketch  a full-length  portrait  of  her.  They  live 
in  a comparatively  fine  house,  and  are  reported 
to  be  rich.  Upon  the  table  in  the  reception- 
room  were  various  articles  of  Indian  manufac- 
ture for  sale,  and  thereon  lay  a splendid  cap, 
made  by  the  queen  for  her  husband.  It  had  a 
blue  skull  and  scarlet  band  ornamented  with 
silver  and  bead-work,  and  decked  with  a pro- 
fusion of  swan,  owl,  and  eagle  feathers.  Their 
son,  PaulTfthaurhenehe*  was  present,  and  placed 
the  cap  on  his  own  head  that  I might  sketch  it. 
In  so  doing  I delineated  a profile  of  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  throne  of  Lorette,  who  may  wor- 
thily wield  the  sceptre,  for  be  is  an  intelligent 
man,  and  a graduate  of  the  Seminary  at  Quebec. 

While  I was  sketching  the  “ palace”  nearly 
all  the  women  and  children  of  the  village  flock- 
ed around  me  with  wide-open  eyes  of  wonder ; 
And  when  they  saw  the  features  of  the  queen 
and  prince  upon  my  paper  they  indulged  in 
much  quiet  merriment.  One  of  them  appear- 
ed to  be  the  wit  of  the  village  (and  she  was 
quire  a belle  in  relative  appearance),  for  her 
remarks  always  elicited  abundant  laughter. 
In  one  of  these  merry  mood s we  left  them,  and 
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returned  to  Quebec  by  the  way  of  Charlesbourg, 
through  a beautiful  and  highly  cultivated  coun- 
try, with  the  glittering  capital  continually  in 
view,  delighted  and  edified  by  die  events  of  the 
morning. 

The  caleche  is  an  “institution”  of  Lower 
Canadian  cities  and  villages,  and  my  com- 
panions were  desirous  of  a ride  in  one.  To 
accompany  them  myself  implied  the  necessity 
of  being  the  driver,  for  the  narrow  scat  of  Jehu 
upon  the  splashboard  will  not  permit  compan- 
ionship upon  it.  So,  engaging  a gentle  horse. 
I assumed  the  elevated  position  of  coachman, 
and,  with  ns  much  skill  ns  possible,  drove  out  at 
Palace  Gate,  not  without  some  secret  misgivings 
as  to  the  result  of  my  adventure.  I experi- 
enced too  much  of  a baby-jumper  motion,  with- 
out its  ease,  to  be  comfortable,  but  gallantly 
forbade  an  abandonment  of  my  position.  A 
dyspeptic  man  might  have  been  benefited,  but 
I felt  too  conscious  of  having  worked  my  pas- 
sage to  desire  a repetition  of  the  service.  For- 
tunately, the  road  wc  took  was  smooth.  It 
mis  the  way  toward  Beau  port,  and  the  term- 
ination of  our  ride  in.  that  direction  was  the 
Lower  Canada  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  that  vil- 
lage, where  we  were  politely  received  by  Mr. 
Wakeham,  the  warden  of  the  establishment, 
w ho  first  conducted  us  over  the  premises,  and 
then  to  tho  palatini  residence  of  J>r.  Douglas, 
one  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  tho  institu- 
tion. 

The  Asylum  edifice  is  very  spacious,  thor- 
oughly ventilated,  lighted,  and  heated  by  the 
best  modern  arrangements  for  the  purpose,  and 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a beautifully  shaded 
lawn.  It  is  enlivened,  on  three  sides,  by  a 
considerable  stream  called  the  Ztiricrc  i irs  T.iu- 
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to  rho.sc  in  .wiy ' similar" ^fcibHglinieri t in  the  mmroov  costimm  qf  the  order, their  fort; hewb' 
world.  Th»^re.  wrc5\bo.t\w:«-  and  4frt>  pa-  entirely  eoueualed  by  a-  whiter  mil.  Guo  of 

deni?  under  the  roof'  mid d«an)i»^s.»od  order  thm  wu&  the  Mere  fSt  Catherine  (the  Lady 
ercry  where  prevail  edr,  We  left  tfco  ^ablMv '.  ^ young  Frwh  .wmmift*  #ho  could 

ment  deeply  fnipreased  ypith  tlm  fcolf of  il^  tidt  /uvide^tuiad  Beliak  ; Two  of  the  other 
Christian  charity  which  dVrahshos theso  lidqtec  ifeitiijr#-  .pOti}4».’- they  were  our  mtoqwters* 
for  the  unlbrtariftfce*  . ' / ' ’ ‘ > The$  all  kindly  j^cmapft&ied  as  to  the  Chapel 

From  this  Insane aarW:  ^ve  ^r><So  b^k  tp  of  rfe  Ilfcart,  and  ahe*  *t  *U$  «k 

the  miburb  St*  Koch,  and  (Tojro  Bupcc  Edward  srddifibhiond  except*  those  v?h eminu  *tj*agc  fool 
Street;  to  the  General  Hospital,  oh  die  hniik  of  mv&t  emeri?;. % V v : 

die  Su  Churies*  opposite  the  peninsula  nf  Stud-  Within  the  chapel  lie  die  remains  of  the 
aermf?.  , U i*  dm?  nf  the  mo«t.  ntidort  t ruid  mter-  tohnri«r  «f  the’  hospital,  and  Also  those  of  the. 
rating  hi  the  scmi-mltgimw  hehevalent  insdcti*  Bfrver w&  Mothm,  Louise  Soumuiadj  the  fir#*: 
tiddi  in  Qud/ee.  It  was  founded  in  .1603  by  Sup*,n<*r  of:  the  content  v iwid  in  a imitifi  court 
MotJabm  St.  VfUlier,  Bishop  of  Quebec,  whose  Adjoining  it  •?>'  ihecemutcrr  for  the  tnm^wfcern 
ponridi,  hanging  in  one  of  the  private  twins  ive.  saw  /amity  grnmi,  with  small:  blaefc: yiniwseA- 
of  the  hospital,  I was  ^hrmhxed  to  copy.  Xh»i  ef  fM  Head  W £ftch,  At,  the  present  iUeris  ar* 
object  of  the  fit^tttution  w«s  tho  relief  of  sick  Mxfy-ffijree  gfafii&sed  mm  ip  the  est^liskmecu  t 
and  disabled  pnof  of  all  dosenpdou^  It  :k  In  and  all  that  wo  mvr  appeared  bapp)%  They 
charge  of  the  n»o*  of  St*  Adgostine,  a «op*Kvt*  hevr*  the  entire  charge  of  the  ho-qntsl  nmleohoof, 
ami  independent  comnmutry.  In  the  former,  there  arc  between  9tf?dnty  tmd 

It  was  toward  even  in  sr  when  wp  K^-h**!  the  nighty  minuted  And,  in  the  *b\ty 

public  eouft'-Vard  of  the  MooAMtfrry  of  the  Gnu-  to  eighty  board  ci*>.  In  addition  tq  these  du 
ore!  Hospital.  1 left  the  ladle#  in  the  tied  the  tmns  make  church  ornumein,*.  frewiy 

indentured  the  building  to  obtain  som^  desired  which  a considerable  TOvenuc  is  xlerired.  They 
infomiation  With  somz  difficttlty  I made  my  am  not  allowed  to  go  Out  of  ibe  *?.sfaUUshtiu;nt, 
wants  known  to  a swarthy  old  Ffench  «ivhUc{,  but  have  a large  ganlnri  at u chedt  ju  which  they 
who  led  me  to  a small  upper  room A witM  grated  reereata.  This  is  seen  in  our  picture  of  the 
partition  on  pue  side.  He  mpg  si  belt  and  re*  Monastery  of  the  hospital,  tyhiefe  allows  the 
uvedt  when  » beautiful  nun,  of  Irish  birth*  Ap-  appearutice  of  the  building  as  long  ago  as  the 
poured  'behind  the  screen. 


siege  of  Quebec  by  ibe  Americans,  when  GHvu 
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oral  Arnold,  and  many  of  his  companions  in 
Anns,  were  carried  thither  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. and  -experienced  the  kindest  treatment. 

After  spending  an  hour  yen'  pleasantly  with 
these  ministering  angels  of  mercy,  wo  returned 
to  KusseUX  an  A early  the  next  morning,  we 
“rere  again  upon  the  wing.  We  first  Visited  the 
•Chapel 'of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  to  view  the 
fine  pointings  there,  and  were  highly  gratified. 
These  are  sixteen  in  tfunvlart,  nil  religious,  sub- 
jects, tA  cfiursev  all  exhibit  great  efecUUeftee 
in  design  and  execution.  I hail  n latter  of  in- 
txntioctiun  fo  otumf  the  faculty  of  the  seminary, 
who,  after  fiiy  companions  hud  left  for  a second 
rfeit  to  branch  Cathedral,  conducted  me 
over  the  Vf  bole  establishment.  ihefadtug  the  new 
allege  htiildings,  which  am  of  immense?  sue 
and  anft,  nor  yet  tfniaWk  . This 

institution  wm  funded. in  1 hr  Jdonfeigneur 


the  character  of  this  great  establishment,  and  H 
must  be  sufficient  to  my  that,  as  an  instivution 
of  learning,  it  rank*  among  the  first  on  the  eotv 
tioent. 

On  leading  the  Bominury  I itched  the  pie- 
turewpic  narrow  entrance  to  jf  -ftim  M&ekm 
Square,  in  which,  ern  one  lie  high  indo- 
sore  wall  of  the  TVench  Cuthedrai 
then  made,  a drawing  qftlfe mV 
immense  pile  on  t li£  other  ship  of  the 
which  was  formerly  « college  nftiiat 
h now  \m&  by  the  Coveniwieaf  ^ « lotjigW^m 
for  soldier#.  Enlm,  speaking:  of  r,hi«  hpiidis^ 
(which  ocgttpiad  ^ great  ^idrau^jo  w it  h a fergt/. 
court  within),  fishc  ft*  1745,-: 

bus  a much  more  noble  appi^i/uttfc  in  rvga?d 
to  its  size  und  utehiteetttfe  than  the  palace  it*, 
aolf,  and  would  be  proper  fora  palace  it  it  timl 
a more  advantageous  Mtuatioii:;  -It  it  tfhout 
four  times  a*  large  as  the  palace,,  and  ia  the 
finest  building  in  the  'town/*  It  was  forfeited 
on  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  Con- 
qtmst  it  w*s  reganled  «w  Crown  prqpmv,  and 
most  of  the,  noble  old  trees  of  tip?  surrounding 
gnrdbftfl  were  destroy  ed,  that  a pariule-grqami 
for  &&*%*  might  be  mode,: 

Being  joined  by  my  coitipaniows,  wa  went  to 
the  t"r«ulhm  Cotivetu,  furaiahed  with  aft  ad- 
mission he  f ill  the.  fora  of  a letter  of  ir.tmifOc- 
flop  from  erne  of  the  priests  ax  the  Bishv-p  ihil- 
«/&.  But  the  chaplain  of  the  institution  wa» 
typgiiged  ar  the  confessional,  unci  we  ati-emied 
the  nvar  ifie  prwipke  of  Cape  Diamond, 
wfc ; obtained  a magnificent  view  of  thy 
Si-  Lawrence  and  ita  . rkiu  tty  below  Quebec^ 
Traversing  the  pathway  yipon  its  summit,  along 
fbOrfi^gio-  otm  dry  luoar,  we  obtained  glori- 
ous Views  also  of  the  country  beyond  fhtf  Sf 
Charles,  and  through  an  opening  in  tije  fcFJfe 
rtf  Bonhqmmc  and  Tsounonibimn  caught  tlte- 
rant  glimpse*  of  the  hleok  and  solitary  m»gu» 
through  which  the.  gjowhy  Saguenay  HfiWs, 

By  peraevistiMt eo  we  found  citir  way  to  the 
waikd  uvenuo  leading  to  Dalhqi^ic  <#oto,  the 


general  And  ^bit^^fedc  ihe  astnhl^m^ci  ih 
a -rC#%s>  during  Itfetifcbf 

the  fruftpIeV  *,hs  boihjbig«  \Vcro  hnm^  and  the 
older  qhefVritx#  of  great  Atr 

r*cfr<^ro  titetp  n gurdan,  ewoiiirg 

'between.  *ix  uiidf  sewn  uefes  uf  ground  in  the 
heart  af  Quebec*,  and  filled  with  an  oliumlMl^^ 
ftf  fntil?  «nd  fiower*i, 


The  liTnits  qf  this  hrtgf 
article  wdl  uoi  allow  yveu  an  uuflino  sketch  $1 


we  were 

||  pluqed  in  ^fijarge  of  a ytmng  soidier  from  the 
^ Ciimftfti  tvhp  pquiicd  out  eyefy  place  of  i Ptirrest 
p tbeyvaife,  The  highest  point  is  Dal- 

^::no45<io  Edition,  from  wliicb  is  obioiued  the 
•::  ; » 7**si  view 'of  the  nfv,  hio  bor,  and  surroimd- 
i/ig  comirry,  The  St,  Cfmflos  is  seen  winding 
5|:  rhrougii  a Whnidai  undu luring  plain  at  the 
§ northward  $;  Abd  t ho  y the  pttrbb  hhurch* 

^ of  Boi, upovt,  Churh^lKjitrg.and  Loretre,  with 
the  white  rcntugQs  uriropd  them,  forin  a j>lea?- 
: jug  Kij.ure  in  tiio  i^nilseape.  The  citiubd  tu»d 
n*  rtirtlins  eovor  obcut  hiny  acrt*A;  and  the  i>«;  - 
rf  tiHetttioiX  otm.ifiKmg  vt  bantions,  curtains  of 
^‘did  masonry,  and  l-acnpims  fweury^tive  0» 
| iltirty  jV;t  m heiglit  motroted  witli  can  iron,  ex- 
v entirely  axiiuhd  Dm  Upper  Town,  Ujimi 
> colled  yinu/t  un  Mitfebt  in  the  grand 

H : fnittery  pf  dbihleen  tbirni-two  ptVnndevs,  tvouo 

^ , mtitidmp  ? lis  basin  wnd  hhrbof  below.  At  the. 
"k  j d iJTer^ht  gites  cf  I he  city  ^lUtinefa  are  posted 
' day  anti  h/gbtf  and  in  front  of  tbs  jail  add-  oih^ 
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cr  public  buildings  the  solemn  znareh  of  military 
guards  is  seen. 

From  the  citadel  we  returned  to  the  Uran- 
line  Convent  on  Parloir  Street  at  an  ap]K>intcd 
hour,  aud  were  courteously  received  by  Father 
Le  Moyne,  the  chaplain,  who  invited  us  to  his 
parlor,  where  many  pleasing  works  of  art,  most 
of  them  executed  by  the  nuns,  were  shown  to  us. 
Among  the  most  interesting  pictures  was  one  of 
the  original  building  of  the  convent,  surrounded 
by  the  forest  that  then  covered  most  of  Cape 
Diamond  and  its  slopes,  and  dotted  with  Indian 
wigw  ams.  We  were  also  shown  some  very  fme 
water-color  sketches  made  by  the  pupils  of  the 
school;  and  one,  representing  the  entire  group 
of  buildings  in  bird's-eye  perspective,  drawn 


by  one  of  the  nuns,  was  kiudlv  presented  to  me 
by  the  chaplain.  From  it  our  engraving  was 
made.  In  a glass  case  upon  a table  was  the 
skull  of  the  Marquis  do  Montcalm,  with  its  base 
inclosed  in  a military  collar.  His  remains  were 
buried  in  the  garden  of  the  convent,  and  when 
they  wore  disinterred  a few  years  ago  the  skull 
was  thus  preserved. 

From  the  chaplain’s  parlor  we  were  conduct- 
ed to  the  chapel  of  the  convent  to  view  the  fine 
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upon  its  walls.  Sbtae  of  these  are  major.  Then  l will  hsU  brs '■  iftitaohi,”  I sJwdj 
wfaiudbted  m beat  d\axt  in  Quebec.  as!  dosed  iiak^Vro^jJu^fyn  w#£' 

One  of  great  size,  high  merit,  and  immense  *cddi*rsv aethey  turned 

xult x%  by  Churapagnch  represen^  Chnst  fitting  #a5«4  irialow  fpne,  ^ile’lj  nolg^f  !He* 

iJo^rri  at  meat  in  Simon’s  ii^usby  and  aver  tfio  linyingtlie  yn>hibM(}n  t>>  he  i|ie  'fowl  bOttfhc 
urajid  *Itar  U another  merj^rions  pictUrvi  pf  iHe 1 ancient  aeee&Sjgg  subtended  h y red  rape,  I dbmi 
Birth  of  Immanuel.  Upon  '•  wall  ike  • 'tp'^isbpiio-ve .'  fh©  soldier . nod  to  remain  iq  ig- 
dwells  n small  mural  mpivamonr  meted  by  nornnea  ;»f  tjW  >^gulatj<m.  So,  1 kept  aw  or. 
Governor  Lord  Ay  1 mar  in  memory  fif  Mont-  from  tJ<c  town  m«jor,  ft<y:reUy  r?M»ly»ftg  to  pl*y 
cam n,  ccrotairrirtg  i« /French  thfc  following  in-  • Samson.  and  e*rry  *yfV  i i*V?  gates  of  "the  city; 
fbnptioiv;  '4.;  Hono*  ttr  Montcalm  f Demthv,  in  | “ bur  arid  aiV  WhtU*  the  Ult|lh Cm*  A* 

fepHtlpi:  byrti  .‘!:df-;yacjU)fyf  jr^mpppi^ed:  hi m j peep  of  day  J wpnt  out; 

glorious  Ovy-tlC'’  | fore  the  rod  i-oiUs  'vero  -surfing  Heuhod  t for 

omvcv.i.  ;Va  $$(!  As  that  of  the  Hotel  j otherfogf  pormlss  eomrntwlng  with  HnpoC;a^,: 

owes  H*ori- j which  overlooks  thcinmuh  of  the  St.  Clmrte. 
>4in  te  che  appeals,  of  ihz  Jesuits  in  Canada.  | At  noon  I went  up  to  fmfoh  my  drawing  of  i>v 
it  was  founded  (o  )f>T>  hy  NLadamc  dc  la  Lei- .;  John's  ■Gala,  and  had  jnst  emupfoted  J,  when 
mo,  a young  widow  of  Alenctfri  of  rank  and  ^ a seminar upon  the ; wall  again  cnlightc nod  me 
fortune,  who  come  k.  Canada  for  the  purpose  concerning  the  prohibition.  *‘AU  rddbv'  J n- 
m tin  a cold  winter's  day,  xwug  years  pinkie?.  loosed  my  portfolio  | UJ  have  f for 

after  die  buikling  was  completed,  it  was  <le-  whdfo  live and  jumping  into  a wn:v 

^ivo.r\vJ.  by  fire.  The  nuns,  then  fmmeeri  in  soon  taking  a quiet 'lunch  at  Riiv*qlf?*»  totally 
niimkStj  escaped,  and  were  generously  tec?,  mid  rnieoustious  of  having  wronged  the  Teultti  of 
itttrt  the  convent  a{  ihft  Uofet  Dfon.  fo  HiHft;  England-  p^.?n ve/i,  ^onr hivdtVg odusink,  thaii' 

during  the  pe rfor^hinefe : huo*  no  iarbcJ  l{Urs  Ci aBi  J[  Sfit^ 

rent  again  caught  lire,  and  -eons  hi  nod.  No*,  the  n'\oiuvuUA^  mdihov  which  l out* iid- 

\hiog  wa3  <aveciy  unil  agsirf  ilte  nm^.  th^n  r^en*  cd  wilder  deibKstOpg  rhoso  pv^iAl^  of'yoafwtdl- 
tr-tite  hr  number, ^ became  x^Bsionors  upou  the  od  pnivvn?*ui  city;  for— 
hc/uutv  of  of  the  Hared  fhetv,  wnh  whom  " Eu/ioy  b thy  t>uiU,  I h*yf»;Uie^  auu.‘* 

rhev  ,had;miul»j  a soleruri:  covct<aiit  of  ‘fi*.»eotkU»pA  We  of  iho  *{  ‘ have  no  hUa  of  ^c\ 

Their  home  w'rts  soon  TO.huUf,  tar,  being  tta  in-  storming  i^uei^v  it^inn.  Wo  hhve  leui-ptHt  to 
Mitution  ftHpOidnllr  devoted  to  the. education  t>f  our  he»rt>*  content  thiU.  (lihao-  n«d y? aIC 
Gtinules,  it»  pc^}Kf>3ty  w'M  edhsidervfd  to  t*o  & are  VQty  frtrtfbft , Latnh"a  tldihdofvlihU%  huitlod 
in&ttet  Such  jts  jitill  thu  from  -Ma  Ko-hatte^  in  hleak  ijccembcr,  '75V 

nhift/  husiiiesi  <»T  iho  >^UhlLhment?  und  its  fell  u*-.  harhhksstv  upon  the  I^oub 

school 

cred  €ii^  of  th^  fbo 

pnvuicft.  l^wr  jKptexa  of 
ftducathni  ^mbraeft?  alt  the 
higher  hmnch^sV  with  vari- 
ous ar eompHfihtn^fd>A  U< 
gelhcr  domestfe  >roo- 
omy.  am  now  about 

t?m  huudrfj  and  rot^y  pu- 
pi.1%  one  half  of  xyhath  fcre 
iKHirders.  AttacbcJ  to  tlie 
jiAnofl  Ts  an  eteraencary 
charity  schcK)U  of  about  otte 
hundi'e.d  and  sixty  scholar^ 

The  house  of  tlift  foundress, 
into  yyhich  the  nous  were 
Ar^eived  while  the  convent 
was  fir*??  yehiM Idir^g, 


rutuam- 
/ 4 upon  tfe  preafi^s  Aiuxij 

im.  • 7 Vac’  ; ■ 

' Afti*r  Js&tpg 
<yf  thu  Gt^tihpips  i 
<tij  to  rniiW.  bkwi^  M-  the 
live*  thti  rhy.  \ ;/had 

that  of  Str  LduL  lihiiMt  half 
Anistu'd  when > <>  couple  of 
Uitdiw  nam^  along  .and  in- 
formed me  that  tm  one  y/as 
allowed  tu  t^kty  vir^cs  ^f  any 
portion  nf  r|t/*  ItntiSctitions 
co|ikmfc  of  tfe  iawn 
Yoi~  XVllL—No.  10k 
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nor*  «J4Tfc 

ami  St.  John  as  those  from  heaven  upon  the  party,  who  were  keeping  watch  and  ward  over 

forehead  of  the  great  bull  mammoth ; and  the  i it  until  strength  should  come  to  open  it  from 

leaves  of  Palace  Gate  were  only  opened  to  a!-  without. 

Iqw  a detachment,  of  the  garrison  to  rush  out  ! And  hero  the  pen  and  pencil  of  the  tourist 

and  capture  the  surprised  Dearborn  and  his  ! must  rest.  It  would  be  delightful  to  allow 
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them  to  travel  on,  for  we  visited  many  other 
things  and  places  in  and  around  Quebec.  But 
I may  not  here  delineate  or  describe  them  all. 
On  the  pages  of  a volume  only  could  full  jus- 
tice be  done  to  the  subject.  And  so  I will  con- 
clude these  brief  sketches  of  our  impressions 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  Canada  by  advising  all 
summer  tourists  to  spend  a week  there ; for,  as 
I said  at  the  beginning,  Quebec,  in  its  actual- 
ities and  associations,  is  the  most . interesting 
town  on  the  continent. 

ONLY  A WOMAN’S  HAIR. 

I. 

PT  the  fall  of  1848  I ^as  traveling  on  horse- 
back in  Kentucky. 

One  evening,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  be- 
yond the  finely  tinted  woodlands,  I observed,  at 
some  distance  before  me,  a traveler  of  tall  and 
distinguished  appearance  pursuing  the  same 
road  with  myself.  He  was  clad  in  black,  a wide 
hat  drooped  above  his  forehead,  and  his  shoul- 
ders were  nearly  covered  with  long,  dark  locks 
of  hair.  I was  looking  at  him  with  some  atten- 
tion, when  all  at  once  my  gaze  became  riveted 
to  his  figure.  He  had  paused  upon  a little  hill- 
ock, removed  his  drooping  hat,  and  bowed  low 
and  gravely  to  the  vacant  field  extending  to  the 
right  of  the  road ! Ten  steps  further  I became 
aware,  however,  that  in  this  I was  mistaken — his 
grave  and  ceremonious  salutation  seemed  to 
have  been  directed  to  a fine  old  mansion  which 
rose  above  the  woods  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
league. 

Having  accomplished  his  bow,  which  was  full 
of  grace  and  dignity,  the  stranger  replaced  his 
hat  upon  his  head,  and  slowly  disappeared  at  a 
turn  of  the  road  which  led  into  a little  wooded 
dell.  I followed,  vainly  puzzling  my  brain  for 
the  solution  of  this  singular  adventure,  when, 
having  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  I all 
at  once  perceived  the  horse  of  the  strange  trav- 
eler tied  to  the  bough  of  an  oak-tree  near  the 
road.  A moment  afterward  I caught  sight  of 
the  unknown.  Ho  was  kneeling  beside  a tomb- 
stone within  a small  brick  inclosure  overgrown 
with  moss  and  creeping  plants. 

I have  had  too  much  grief  myself  not  to  re- 
spect the  exhibition  of  it  in  others  ; and,  despite 
my  curiosity  and  surprise,  was  about  to  ride  on 
in  silence,  when,  suddenly  rising  from  his  knees, 
the  stranger  turned  toward  me,  and  in  a mo- 
ment we  had  recognized  each  other.  It  was 
my  old  friend  and  school-fellow,  Henry  Hast- 
ings. 

Our  greeting  was  warm  and  cordial.  To  my 
surprise  I discovered  in  him  not  the  least  indi- 
cation of  mental  alienation,  and  a quarter  of  an 
hour  after  our  meeting  I had  accepted  his  in- 
vitation to  spend  the  night  with  him,  and  had 
reached  his  abode.  It  was  a species  of  hunting 
lodge,  buried  in  the  wildest  depths  of  the  hills  ; 
and  here — forgetting  for  the  time  the  entire  outer 
world,  listening  to  no  sound  but  the  subdued 
growl  of  some  noble  deer-hounds,  or  the  low, 
sad  murmur  of  the  great  oaks  and  pines — here, 
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I spent  an  entire  week,  which  I shall  always 
look  back  upon  with  a strange  interest. 

At  first  Hastings  preserved  a complete  silence 
upon  the  events  of  his  life  since  our  former  ac- 
quaintance, and  I respected  his  calm  sadness  too 
much  to  directly  question  him.  He  doubtless 
divined  my  curiosity,  however ; and  one  dreamy 
afternoon,  while  we  were  sitting  upon  a peak 
of  the  neighboring  mountain,  he  gave  me  the 
relation  which  I was  so  anxious  to  hear.  Draw- 
ing from  his  bosom  a locket  which  was  attached 
to  a slight  steel  chain,  he  opened  it  and  showed 
me  a tress  of  golden  hair. 

“ In  this  curl  is  clasped  the  history  of  my 
life,  friend,”  he  said,  with  calm  sorrow.  44  4 Tis 
only  a woman’s  hair,’  as  poor  Swift  wrote  once ; 
yet  it  is  this  which  has  made  me  what  I am. 

God  rules  us  all.  He  makes  us  very  weak,  that, 
in  our  weakness,  He  may  make  His  own  strength 
perfect.  To  one  comes  joy  and  langhter;  to 
another  tears.  I accept  my  part,  and  bow  to 
Him  who  is  Lord  of  all.” 

After  a moment’s  silence,  which  nothing  in- 
terrupted but  the  patter  of  the  golden  leaves  as 
they  tinkled  away,  my  friend  proceeded  with 
his  narrative. 

n. 

44  I came  of  what  is  called  in  England  4 a good 
family  gone  to  decay.’  My  pockets  were  quite 
empty,  that  is  to  say,  but  I was  a gentleman. 

Do  not  let  ns  deride  it ; it  is  something. 

4<At  twenty-one  I found  myself  an  orphan 
without  connections  ; the  small  resources  which 
had  given  me  my  education  expired  with  my 
father.  I looked  around  for  the  means  of  daily 
bread.  Through  the  kindness  of  some  friendly 
people,  who,  no  doubt,  pitied  the  poor  orphan 
boy,  I obtained  the  situation  of  teacher  in  the 
family  of  Colonel  Singleton,  of  Singleton  Hall, 
the  old  mansion  which  you  saw  me  bow  to  some 
days  since. 

44 1 was  received  on  my  arrival  with  great  cord- 
iality by  Mrs.  Singleton  and  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  Colonel  Singleton  and  his 
eldest  daughter  being  temporarily  absent.  The 
Hall,  as  you  saw,  was  a spacious  old  mansion, 
with  numerous  dependencies;  and  the  estate 
upon  which  it  stood  was  of  great  extent  and 
value,  though  burdened,  as  I afterward  heard, 
by  a large  debt.  Mrs.  Singleton  exerted  herself 
to  make  me  feel  perfectly  at  home,  like  the  ex- 
cellent and  tender-hearted  lady  which  she  was, 
and  I awaited  tranquilly  the  appearance  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  and  Miss  Singleton. 

“They  returned  in  three  or  four  days,  riding 
in  a fine  chariot  and  four,  then  still  in  fashion. 
Colonel  Singleton  was  a stately,  pompous  old 
gentleman,  and  his  greeting  to  me  was  scrupu- 
lously ceremonious  and  courteous ; but  there  was 
something,  I know  n9t  what,  of  a disagreeable 
character  in  his  manner.  But  I did  not  look  at 
him  ; a vision  which  appeared  behind  him  ab- 
sorbed my  whole  attention . It  was  the  figure  of 
a young  lady  half  reclining  upon  a pillow,  and 
framed,  as  it  were,  in  the  wide  door-way  of  the 
| chariot  I have  seen  much  beauty  in  mv  life, 
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bat  never  any  human  creature  half  so  lovely. 
The  girl  was  apparently  about  seventeen ; her 
figure  slender,  but  exquisitely,  graceful.  Her 
hair,  curling  in  profuse  ringlets  of  a pale  gold 
color,  brushed  against  cheeks  almost  as  white 
as  snow,  and  just  tinted  with  a faint  red.  My 
gaze  was  riveted  above  all,  however,  to  the  eyes 
of  the  young  lady — large,  melting,  violet  eyes — 
filled  with  the  rarest  nobility  and  sweetness. 
Indeed,  every  feature  of  this  face  expressed  some- 
thing beautiful  and  noble  ; an  unspeakable  truth 
and  innocence  glowed  in  eye  and  lip.  As  I 
think  of  her  now  my  poor,  cold  pulses  leap; 
then  my  heart  sinks — for  she  is  gone. 

“ But  to  my  narrative.  From  that  moment  I 
loved  Phoebe  Singleton  with  my  whole  heart 
and  soul,  as  the  knights  of  the  Middle  Ages 
loved.  Do  you  think  it  strange?  There  are 
those  w*ho  discredit  love  at  first  sight,  who  deny 
its  reality.  To  such  my  experience  has  been 
denied.  I loved  this  woman  from  that  instant 
with  unspeakable  earnestness ; out  of  her  pres- 
ence I scarce  lived.  I loved  her  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul  and  being ; from  that  autumn 
evening  when  she  passed  before  me  like  a beau- 
tiful dream  the  young  girl  was  my  fate. 

“And  what  was  I ? The  question  came  to  me 
often  like  a bitter  fiend,  and  touched  my  shoul- 
der, and  laughed  and  jeered  at  me.  I was  a 
poor,  homeless  orphan,  without  friends  or  ‘ so- 
cial position’  of  any  possible  description.  I loved 
with  a deep,  unchangeable  devotion— whom? 
The  daughter  of  the  rich  and  influential  gentle- 
man who  paid  me  for  work  done  for  him  ! But 
then  my  pride  rose  up,  and  the  sneering  fiend 
retreated.  Was  I not  as  good  a gentleman  as 
Colonel  Singleton;  and  did  he  not  know  as 
much  ? Was  I poor  ? It  certainly  was  unfor- 
tunate ; but  there  the  matter  ended. 

“The  world  laughs  at  pride,  friend,  and  la- 
ments the  fate  of  its  possessors.  But  it  is  the 
shield  of  many  a homeless  chevalier ! 

ill. 

“Two  days  after  Colonel  Singleton's  return 
a new  actor  in  the  drama  appeared  at  the  Hall. 
This  was  a gentleman  of  the  neighborhood, 
named  Fitzhugh,  who  drove  up  in  a splendid 
equipage  drawn  by  a magnificent  pair  of  bays, 
and  from  the  first  moment  I discerned  in  him 
u dangerous  and  determine'*  rival. 

“ He  was  certainly  not  to  be  despised.  Of 
elegant  person,  possessed  of  greater  wealth  than 
any  other  gentleman  in  the  county,  and  bearing 
a worthy  name,  he  was  a suitor  of  whom  any 
young  lady  might  have  been  proud ; ami,  if  ru- 
mor spoke  the  truth,  more  than  one  damsel  had 
been  anxious  to  become  Mrs.  Fitzhugh.  Schem- 
ing dames  had  paid  court  to  him — scheming 
mademoiselles  lavished  on  him  their  most  se- 
ductive 6miles — but  Mr.  Fitzhugh  had  nearly 
reached  his  fortieth  year,  and  was  still  unmar- 
ried. No  damsel  had  possessed  sufficient  skill 
to  entrap  him,  and  induce  him  to  relinquish  his 
splendid  bachelor  existence  for  the  more  sober 
delights  of  matrimony.  He  still  hunted  the 
fox,  and  drank  deep,  and  drove  fast  horses,  and 


laughed  at  the  elderly  ladies  and  the  young 
damsels.  He  would  speak  of  the  former  to  his 
cronies  in  a manner  which  they  would  scarcely 
have  relished ; the  latter  would  have  liked  his 
allusions  to  them  even  less. 

“Just  before  my  arrival,  however,  the  fortu- 
nate and  persecuted  gentleman  had  found  his 
feelings  all  at  once  strangely  interested  and 
moved.  He  saw  Phoebe  Singleton,  and  for  the 
first  time  encountered  a young  lady  who  did  not 
care  to  attract  his  attention,  and  exhibited  no 
desire  even  to  make  his  acquaintance.  I think 
his  love  grew  from  pique  in  the  first  instance — 
he  desired  to  reduce  this  sole  rebellious  fortress — 
but  finally  his  feelings  became  seriously  engaged. 
To  know  her  intimately,  and  find  out  all  the 
rare  and  exquisite  delicacy  of  her  organization, 
was  to  wonder  at  and  love  her  deeply,  and  this 
love  now  possessed  Mr.  Fitzhugh. 

“I  soon  found — as  Fitzhugh  paid  visit  after 
visit  at  brief  intervals — that  in  Colonel  Single- 
ton  he  had  a powerful  friend.  That  gentleman 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  match,  and  at  times 
exhibited  his  approbation  in  a way  which  mast 
have  made  the  cynical  Fitzhugh,  on  his  return 
home,  more  than  once  shrug  his  shoulders  and 
sneer.  As  to  Mrs.  Singleton,  this  serene  lady 
preserved  toward  the  suitor  of  her  daughter  a 
calm  politeness  simply;  the  keenest  observer 
could  not  have  declared  whether  she  approved 
or  objected  to  his  attentions.  I fancied  I heard 
more  than  once  in  the  drawing-room,  after  his 
departure,  the  voice  of  Colonel  Singleton  raised 
in  stately  and  irate  remonstrance  with  his  wife, 
but  the  lady  was  perfectly  tranquil  and  immov- 
able. She  continued  to  treat  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
with  something  very  much  like  a polite  indiffer- 
ence. 

“ Such  were  the  feelings  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Singleton,  and  now  you  will  probably  be  curi- 
ous to  know  in  what  light  the  attentions  of  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  were  regarded  by  the  young  lady  her- 
self. Did  she  encourage  or  discourage  him  ? — 
did  she  love  him,  or  was  he  indifferent  to  her  ? 
— and  what  was  the  result  of  that  private  inter- 
view which  Mr.  Fitzhugh  one  morning  solicited 
and  obtained  in  the  great  drawing-room  ? All 
these  questions,  friend,  are  answered  by  three 
simple  words:  Phoebe  loved  me!  Yes,  yes,  she 
loved  me  I Yes,  this  supreme  joy  has  been  my 
portion — this,  at  least,  has  been  my  treasure  1 — 
and  though  fate  wrest  from  me  my  brain,  my 
memory,  my  life,  yet  this  will  still  remain  the 
crowning  glory,  lighting  up  the  4 deepest  deep’ 
of  misery  and  despair ! I break  out  into  rhap- 
sody, but  bear  with  me.  This  is  the  sole  oasis 
in  a life  arid  as  the  deserts  of  the  East.  How 
such  a gift  as  this  pure  woman’s  love  was  mine 
I know  not;  doubtless  a kind  Heaven  sent  it 
me.  Perhaps  this  tender  heart  was  filled  with 
pity  for  the  poor  orphan  without  kindred  blood, 
alone  in  the  wide,  wide  world ; and  doubtless 
from  this  pity  and  sympathy  ripened  to  flower 
and  fruit  her  faithful  love.  I know  not,  how- 
ever ; but  this  I do  know : at  the  end  of  three 
months  the  heart  of  this  true  woman  was  my 
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own.  I had  never  ottered  a single  word  of 
love;  we  rarely  met,  and  then  for  an  instant 
only ; bat  in  the  fresher  color  of  her  cheek,  the 
light  of  her  eyes,  the  buoyancy  of  every  move- 
ment, I discerned  with  inexpressible  delight  the 
secret  of  my  happiness. 

“With  this  change  in  Phoebe’s  appearance, 
with  her  increasing  beauty  and  freshness,  so  to 
speak,  Mr.  Fitzhugh’s  passion  more  than  kept 
pace.  His  visits  grew  rapidly  more  frequent, 
and  at  last  scarcely  a day  passed  in  which  he 
did  not  make  his  appearance.  I think  he  be- 
lieved his  suit  prosperous,  such  was  the  high 
estimation  in  which  a long  series  of  victories 
had  induced  him  to  hold  himself. 

44  The  decision  soon  came.  One  morning  he 
requested  a private  interview  in  the  drawing- 
room: an  hour  afterward  he  came  out  and  rode 
away.  Phoebe  did  not  appear  at  dinner,  alleg- 
ing a violent  headache,  and  I read  the  result  in 
Colonel  Singleton's  frowning  face. 

“ Mr.  Fitzhugh  had  been  discarded ! 

IV. 

44  For  soma  days  Colonel  Singleton’s  ill-hu- 
mor amounted  almost  to  ferocity.  Every  trait  of 
his  overbearing  character  had  been  enlisted  in  fa- 
vor of  Phoebe’s  match  with  Fitzhugh — his  pride, 
ambition,  love  of  wealth,  and  doubtless,  also, 
the  encumbered  state  of  his  own  property,  had 
magnified  in  his  eyes  the  value  of  the  suitor’s. 

44  His  treatment  of  Mrs.  Singleton  was  almost 
rude.  Nothing  but  self-pride  and  shame  pre- 
vented him  from  treating  the  lady,  who  seemed 
to  regard  the  result  indifferently,  with  actual 
want  of  common  courtesy.  As  to  Phcobc,  he 
would  not  so  much  as  look  at  her;  and  this 
alienation  of  father  and  daughter,  caused,  I was 
firmly  convinced,  by  myself,  plunged  me  into 
the  most  cruel  suffering  and  indecision. 

44  What  ought  I to  do  ? For  a week,  during 
which  Mr.  Fitzhugh  did  not  renew  his  visits,  I 
debated  daily,  hourly,  the  proper  course  for  me 
to  pursue.  Should  I stay  at  Singleton  Hall? 
Was  it  honorable  for  me  to  remain  thus  in  a 
false  position,  tacitly  practicing  a deceit  upon 
my  patron ; regarded  by  him  as  a simple  em- 
ploye, but  really  loving  and  beloved  by  Miss 
Singleton?  I was  not  long  in  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  to  remain  longer  would  be  wholly 
inconsistent  with  sincerity  and  uprightness,  with 
that  honor  which  my  father  had  taught  me ; and 
I sternly  resolved  to  tear  myself  away  from  this 
great  temptation.  I made  this  resolution,  I 
think,  at  least  a score  of  times.  But,  alas ! the 
weak  heart,  the  trembling  nerve  recoiled.  You 
will  never  know,  unless  you  are  placed  in  a sim- 
ilar position,  the  whole  weakness  of  the  human 
heart — the  inability  of  aught  whatsoever  to  op- 
pose the  strength  of  a deep,  all-absorbing  love. 
The  bare  thought  of  going  away  forever,  and 
never  looking  again  upon  the  woman  I loved, 
made  my  cowardly  heart  die  within  my  breast. 
At  an  earlier  period  I might  have  conquered  by 
a tremendous  effort,  and  sternly  performed  my 
duty ; but  now,  when  the  presence  of  this  young 
girl  had  become  a necessity,  as  it  were,  of  my 


existence — when  her  smile,  her  greeting,  the 
chance  touch  of  her  hand  as  she  leaned  upon 
my  arm  iu  entering  or  issuing  from  the  chariot, 
were  the  life-blood  of  the  passing  day9  for  me, 
now  I had  no  longer  any  strength.  I could  not 
leave  her!  With  clenched  teeth  and  heaving 
bosom  I acknowledged  my  cowardly  weakness, 
and  revolved  some  other  scheme  for  reconciling 
my  conscience  and  my  love. 

44 1 saw  but  one.  It  was  to  acquaint  the 
young  lady  with  my  feelings ; to  formally  demand 
her  hand  from  Colonel  Singleton,  and  then — 
I dared  not  think  of  the  result.  But,  at  least,  I 
should  place  myself  in  my  true  position ; in  ei- 
ther event  PhoBbe  would  be  bound  by  nothing 
that  I would  refuse  to  hear  of,  and  fate  might 
determine  the  rest.  This  was  the  course  I would 
pursue.  Two  weeks  afterward  I was  in  the  same 
state  of  sullen  excitement.  I had  not  had  cour- 
age to  carry  out  my  plan.  Had  it  not  been  for 
one  of  those  accidents,  as  they  are  called,  which 
so  often  decide  human  affairs,  I might  have 
gone  on  in  the  same  way  for  a lifetime. 

44  One  evening  I was  walking  in  a wild  part 
of  the  forest  stretching  around  the  Hall — in- 
deed it  was  not  far  from  this  place,  friend — 
when  suddenly  raising  my  eyes  from  the  ground, 
upon  which  they  had  been  moodily  fixed,  I saw 
Phoebe  a few  yards  from  me.  She  had  strolled 
away,  like  myself,  without  any  definite  object, 
and  that  fate — call  it  what  you  will — had  brought 
us  to  the  same  spot.  Even  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  so  many  years,  I recall  every  detail  of  her 
dress  perfectly.  A light  hood  drooped  over  her 
forehead,  framed,  as  it  were,  in  sunny  curls,  and 
the  blue  dress  she  ivoro  defined  clearly  her  ex- 
quisitely graceful  figure.  When  she  became 
aware  of  my  presence  a quick  blush  invaded  her 
cheek,  and  the  unconscious  movement  of  her 
hand,  held  out  toward  me,  showed  that  the  en- 
counter was  not  displeasing.  Thus  commenced 
this  interview,  which  determined  the  complex- 
ion of  my  entire  after-life ; and  thus,  far  from 
the  outer  world,  alone  by  ourselves,  we  wan- 
dered for  hours  through  the  dim  pine  forest — 
this  forest  here,  which  even  now  seems  haunted 
ground  to  me,  for  I hear  in  eveiy  whisper  of  the 
mountain  trees  a voice  that  is  gone. 

4 4 Of  the  details  of  that  interview  I shall  not 
speak — I could  not.  There  are  treasures  of  the 
memory  too  sacred  to  be  revealed  to  the  dear- 
est friend — secrets  which  should  never  be  un- 
vailed. The  sighing  wind  bore  awray  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest  the  whispered  words  which 
told  me  that  I had  long  been  dear  to  one  of  the 
purest  hearts  that  ever  beat  in  human  bosom ; 
and  I knew  then  that  it  was  my  homeless  £nd 
lonely  life  which  had  touched  the  true  woman’* 
heart. 

44  She  was  weeping  on  my  shonlder  when  n 
furious  exclamation  startled  me,  and,  raising  my 
head,  I saw  Fitzhugh  standing  before  me.  Ho 
had  evidently  been  hunting,  for  his  gun  was 
in  his  hand,  and  some  hounds  followed  him. 
Chance  had  thus  directed  his  steps,  too,  to  the 
spot 
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“ What  followed  his  exclamation  occurred,  it 
seemed  to  me,  in  a single  instant.  I was  only 
conscious  of  a wrathful  shout,  of  my  reply  in  a 
tone  far  more  haughty  than  his  own,  for  the 
devil  of  rage  was  aroused  in  me,  and  then  we 
closed  in  a mortal  struggle.  As  we  grappled  a 
loud  explosion  shook  the  forest,  a burning  iron 
seemed  to  pass  through  my  shoulder,  and  a 
scream  so  piercing  that  it  rings  still  in  my  ears 
followed  like  a terrible  echo.  I fell  at  full 
length  on  my  face,  losing  all  consciousness; 
but  as  my  senses  left  me  I thought  I saw 
Phoabe  fall  covered,  with  blood,  Fitzhugh  at- 
tempting, without  success,  to  catch  her  fainting 
form  in  his  arms. 

“Two  days  afterward  I became  conscious 
for  the  first  time.  I woke  from  my  stupor  in  a 
darkened  room  of  the  Hall.  I awoke,  but  it  was 
only  to  toss  and  turn,  burned  up  by  a horrible 
fever.  This  fever  lasted  nearly  a month ; then 
slowly  I returned  to  life,  as  weak  as  a child, 
but  with  my  senses  about  me.  From  good  Mrs. 
Singleton,  who  nursed  me  with  grave  care,  I 
learned  what  had  followed  the  accidental  or 
intentional  discharge  of  Fitzhugh’s  gun.  The 
charge  had  passed  through  my  shoulder,  a 
chance  shot  slightly  drawing  blood  from  Phoe- 
be’s neck.  Some  laborers  in  an  adjoining  field 
had  borne  me  to  the  Hall.  Phoebe  was  unhurt. 
I drew  a long  breath  of  relief  at  this  intelli- 
gence; and  soon  after  the  departure  of  the 
good  lady  the  young  girl  herself  appeared  at 
my  bedside. 

“ In  a moment  she  had  caught  my  thin  pale 
hand,  pressed  it  to  her  lips,  and  covered  it  with 
tears  and  kisses.  Falling  upon  her  knees  at 
the  bedside,  she  buried  her  face  in  the  counter- 
pane, and  a long,  deep  sob  forced  its  trembling 
way  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 

“ I was  about  to  speak,  and  beg  her  not  to 
be  disturbed  upon  my  account,  when  suddenly 
the  door  again  opened,  and  Colonel  Singleton, 
motionless,  flushed  with  passion,  and  with  lips 
tightly  compressed,  stood  upon  the  threshold. 
The  next  moment  he  had  entered  the  chamber, 
v. 

“ Suppressing  every  exhibition  of  anger,  and 
assuming  an  air  of  cold  ceremony,  he  approach- 
ed, and  bade  me  good-morning.  Phoebe  rose 
hurriedly  to  her  feet,  and  threw  upon  her  fath  * 
a glance  of  the  most  tender  entreaty.  I knew 
that  her  look  was  an  appeal  to  him  in  favor  of 
myself. 

44  * I desire  to  have  a few  moments*  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Hastings,  my  daughter,’  was  his 
sole  reply,  4 and  must  beg  you  to  retire.* 

44  4 He  is  very  weak — his  fever  has  not  yet — 
pray  do  not  excite  him,  father — * were  her  bro- 
ken words,  as  she  slowly  retired.  And  I was 
left  alone  with  my  visitor. 

44  4 So  you  are  recovering,  are  you,  Sir?*  he 
said,  between  his  teeth ; * you  are  recovering  ?’ 

44  4 I believe  so,  Sir,’  I replied,  looking  calm- 
ly at  him. 

44  4 Don’t  you  think  it  would  have  been  better 
if  you  had  died,  Sir?’  ho  continued,  in  atone  of 


bitter  sarcasm ; 4 then,  perhaps,  the  grave  might 
have  hidden  your  dishonor.’ 

44  4 1 have  been  guilty  of  no  dishonor,’  I said, 
coldly;  for  his  tone  began  to  arouse  in  me  a 
scorn  and  passion  which  was  more  than  a match 
for  his  own. 

44  4 Not  guilty  I*  he  cried.  4 Do  you  presume 
to  say,  Sir,  that  you  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  your  position  in  my  family  to  practice  upon 
the  innocent  and  unsuspecting  nature  of  a child  ? 
Do  you  deny  that  you  have  held  clandestine 
meetings  with  my  daughter  ? Do  you  think  to 
trick  me  into  the  belief  that  you  have  not,  for 
your  own  sordid  ends — ’ 

44  4 Colonel  Singleton  I’  I said,  haughtily, 4 do 
you  realize  our  respective  positions  ? Have  you 
forgotten  whom  you  are  addressing,  and  where 
you  are?’ 

44  4 Don’t  bandy  words  with  me,  Sir  I’  he  cried, 
wrathfully ; 4 and  do  not  presume  to  think  that 
I am  the  dupe  of  your  acting ! You’ve  a long 
story  ready,  I have  no  doubt — your  44  feelings 
were  beyond  your  control” — you  4 4 are  not  re- 
sponsible !”  I tell  you,  Sir,  that  your  decep- 
tion is  useless ! You  have  dishonored  an  hon- 
orable name ; your  father,  if  he  was  alive,  would 
spurn  you  from  his  presence  1 Sooner  would  I 
let  my  daughter  look  upon  a felon  than  ever 
see  your  face  again !’ 

44  He  paused  in  his  passionate  outburst ; with 
purple  cheeks,  flashing  eyes,  and  lips  writhing 
feverishly.  My  own  passion  was  growing  with 
his  own.  I 'felt  my  pale  cheeks  suffused  with 
blood ; my  nerves  seemed  to  stretch,  and  tingle, 
and  grow  strong ; the  blind  rage  which  I felt, 
thus  lying  powerless  before  insult  and  unmanly 
outrage,  for  a time  deprived  me  of  the  power  of 
utterance.  At  last  this  anger  yielded  to  scorn ; 
a haughty  coldness  succeeded ; and,  raising  my 
finger,  I said:  ‘Colonel  Singleton,  you  have 
addressed  me  as  gentlemen  do  not  usually  speak 
to  sick  men,  lying  powerless  before  them  in  their 
own  houses.  You  have  charged  me  with  sordid 
motives,  with  dishonor.  I scorn  to  bandy  in- 
sults with  you,  Sir ; I make  a simple  statement. 
I entered  your  house  as  an  honest  gentleman, 
agreeing  to  perform  an  honest  employment  for 
my  daily  bread.  I saw  your  daughter,  and 
loved  her  before  I was  aware  of  it ; was  there 
crime  in  that,  Sir  ? As  soon  as  I discovered 
this  feeling  I determined  to  leave  your  house, 
fearing  the  appearance  even  of  deception  more 
than  misery  or  death.  I was  weak — young  men 
have  been  weak  before,  Sir,  in,  this  world — I 
staid;  but  never  did  the  slightest  indication 
of  my  feelings  pass  my  lips.  The  meeting  with 
Miss  Singleton  in  the  woods  was  wholly  acci- 
dental— a statement  you  may  or  may  not  be- 
lieve, as  seems  proper  to  you.  I told  her  what 
I had  always  concealed — that  I loved  her.  It 
was  the  result  of  sudden  feeling,  not  of  sordid 
calculation,  Sir ; an  hour  later  I should  have 
asked  her  hand  of  her  parents.  You  would  have 
refused.  I should  have  left  your  house.  That 
is  all,  Sir ; I foresee  your  reply,  an  insult.  Well, 
Sir!  insult  me!  strike  me!  Take  advantage 
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of  my  weakness,  and  of  the  fact  that  you  are 
her  father ! I shall  not  resist,  Sir ; but  woe  to 
this  would-be-murderer,  my  rival  1* 

4 4 His  reply  was  a passionate  outburst.  4 False ! 
every  word  false ! No,  Sir,  you  can  not  trick 
me ! Don’t  lie  there  frowning  at  me,  Sir ! I 
8a j I am  not  to  be  wheedled  by  your  falsehoods 
— the  forged  explanation  of  a designing  adven- 
turer ! And,  pray,  what  do  you  mean  to  do 
now,  Sir  ? Perhaps  to  indict  chastisement  upon 
met1 

44  These  abrupt  words  were  caused  by  a move- 
ment on  my  part.  Sick  with  scorn  and  anger, 
I left  the  bed,  feeling  a supernatural  strength, 
and  began  to  dress  myself. 

44  4 And  pray  what  does  your  lordship  design 
now  ?’  repeated  the  enraged  old  man ; 4 so  your 
sickness  was  all  a sham  ?* 

44  4 1 design  leaving  your  house,  Sir,’  I re- 
plied, faintly, , but  with  inexpressible  disdain. 
4 Were  I to  stay,  your  roof  would  fall  and  crush 
me !’ 

44  4 And  where  are  you  going  ?’  he  said,  gruff- 
ly, but  less  violently ; for  I think  my  miserable 
weakness  shamed  the  little  manhood  in  him. 

44  ‘That  is  my  own  affair — any  where,  so  it 
be  out  of  your  house.’ 

44  4 Your  money  shall  be  sent — ’ 

44  4 Send  nothing,  Sir.  The  bread  it  bought 
would  choke  me !’ 

44  And  I went  on  dressing — feebly,  but  moving 
with  a strange  strength.  In  fifteen  minutes  I 
had  completed  my  toilet,  taken  my  hat,  and  left 
the  chamber.  As  I passed  Colonel  Singleton  I 
saw  in  his  eyes  a sullen  anger,  shame  and  pity 
mingled ; but  he  did  not  arrest  me  with  a word 
of  opposition  or  apology.  At  the  foot  of  the 
great  stair-case  I staggered  from  weakness,  and, 
striking  against  the  wall,  made  my  wounded 
shoulder  bleed  afresh.  By  an  immense  effort  I 
still  stood  erect,  however,  and  tottered  onward, 
smiling  bitterly. 

4 4 Then  commenced  a sort  of  dream-life.  I 
walked  in  my  sleep,  as  it  were,  and  saw  strange 
visions.  Faint  and  staggering,  I was  about  to 
issue  from  the  front  door  when  I was  aware  of 
figures  crowding  around  me.  One  of  these  fig- 
ures was  that' of  a young  girl,  who  hastened 
quickly  to  my  side  with  a wild,  terror-stricken 
look,  unutterably  anxious  and  miserable.  In 
an  instant  I felt  her  soft  arms  around  my  waist, 
and  my  head  drooped,  like  a wounded  bird’s,  on 
her  bare  white  shoulder.  Then,  through  the 
mist  which  enveloped  every  object,  I saw  the 
flashed  and  angry  face  of  an  old  man,  and  the 
sad,  unhappy  face  of  a lady.  The  man  and 
the  woman  seemed  to  carry  on  a violent  alter- 
cation for  some  moments,  in  the  midst  of  which 
the  bosom  upon  which  my  pale  forehead  leaned 
was  shaken  by  wild  and  passionate  weeping. 
Next  some  servants  hastened  to  me — the  young 
girl  fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  elderly  lady — and 
then  I was  placed  in  a chariot  and  driven  some 
miles.  Suddenly,  in  passing  a tall  gate-way,  I 
recognized  the  residence  of  Fitzhugh,  and  be- 
fore I knew  it  I was  standing  in  the  fine  draw- 


ing-/oom.. The  master  of  the  mansion  entered 
as  though  prepared  to  greet  some  stranger,  but 
when  he  saw  me  started  and  trembled. 

44  4 What  do  you  wish,  Sir  ?*  he  said. 

44 1 pointed  to  two  old  Revolutionary  broad- 
swords, arranged  in  the  form  of  a trophy  on  the 
wall,  and  muttered  hoarsely : 

44  4 1 wish  to  return  this  wound  in  my  bleed- 
ing shoulder,  which  you  treacherously  gave  me.’ 

44  4 Treacherously,  Sirl’ 

44  4 Yes,  treacherously ! The  swords !’ 

“And  I staggered  toward  him. 

44  4 Impossible !’  he  muttered. 

“ 4 Coward !’  was  my  answer. 

44  4 1 will  not  fight  with  you,’  the  figure  seem-, 
cd  to  say,  retreating  as  I advanced.  4 You 
look  like  a ghost, . Sir,  if  you  are  not  one  in 
reality.* 

44  4 The  swords ! the  swords  1*  was  all  I could 
articulate. 

44  4 Sir,  I have  naught  against  you,’  was  the 
coldly  ceremonious  reply;  ‘naught  but  your 
greater  success  with  a lady.  You  have  naught 
against  me.  The  discharge  of  my  gun  was 
wholly  accidental,  as  you  may  understand  from 
the  fact  that  it  wounded  Miss  Singleton.  With 
that  young  lady,  or  her  affairs,  I have  nothing 
to  do.  We  are  no  longer  enemies,  Sir.  Go— 
I will  not  fight  with  you.  Or,  as  you  are  plain- 
ly laboring  under  fever,  stay  here  in  my  house 
as  long  as  it  may  suit  your  pleasure.  I’ll  not 
fight  with  an  invalid.’ 

44  My  reply  to  these  haughty  and  ceremonious 
words  was  a vague  grasp  at  the  swords,  which 
threw  mo  from  my  balance,  and  I would  have 
fallen  had  not  the  figure  caught  me.  At  the 
same  moment  the  coachman  came  in  hurriedly, 
and  I heard  him  say  that  I had  ordered  him  to 
stop  for  a moment  at  Mr.  Fitzhugh’s.  He  was 
anxious  about  me.  His  master  had  bade  him 
convey  me  to  the  country  tavern  near  by. 

44  And  thither  I was  conveyed. 

44 1 lay  tossing  for  a month  with  a horrible 
return  of  my  fever,  and  I had  many  visions. 
More  than  once  these  visions  took  the  shape  of 
her  whom  I loved  more  than  my  life ; and  at 
such  times  an  inexpressible  calm  diffused  itself 
through  my  agitated  poises — I lived. 

“One  day  I rose,  pale  and  weak,  but  grew 
"tpidly  stronger.  I found  my  trunk  in  my 
apartment,  and  the  landlord  delivered  me  a 
sum  of  money  from  Colonel  Singleton,  which 
I sealed  up  and  directed  to  the  parson  of  the 
parish — marked  ‘Charity.*  Three  days  after- 
ward I entered  a stage  which  passed,  gave  my 
last  piece  of  money  to  a servant-maid  who  had 
nursed  me,  and  left  the  place. 

“ My  only  treasure  was  a piece  of  paper  which 
I had  one  day  found  in  my  clenched  hand  when 
I awoke.  On  this  paper  was  written,  in  Phoebe’s 
hand,  the  word  ‘Forever.’ 

vi.  4 

44  So  ended  this  portion  of  my  life. 

“From  that  moment  I became  a wanderer  in 
many  lands,  following  many  employments  such 
as  my  education  fitted  me  for.  All  I desired 
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was  daily  bread.  *Tis  enough,  friend,  when  it 
is  honestly  earned. 

“My  life  had  settled  down  into  a tranquil 
9adness ; once  only  had  I reopened  my  bleeding 
wounds.  It  was  when  I wrote  upon  a sheet  of 
paper,  ‘Forever,’  inclosed  the  slip  containing 
the  same  word  in  Phoebe’s  handwriting,  and  di- 
rected it  to  her  at  Singleton  Hall.  Thus  I was 
bound  to  her,  but  she  was  free. 

“ Then  one  day,  after  four  long  years  had 
passed,  I came  to  this  part  of  the  country  again. 
As  I passed  the  old  Hall  looked  forlorn  and  de- 
serted. I stopped  at  the  tavern  where  I had 
lain  in  my  illness.  The  landlord  had  quite  for- 
gotten me.  While  I was  talking  to  him  a fine 
equipage  drove  up,  and  Fitzhugh  descended. 
He  was  much  stouter ; indeed  he  seemed  bloat- 
ed by  over-indulgence  in  wine.  He  did  not  re- 
cognize me,  and  soon  departed  with  his  letters, 
which  he  had  stopped  to  procure  at  the  wayside 
post-office.  i 

“ In  reply  to  my  careless  questions  in  refer- 
ence to  him,  the  landlord  informed  me  that  he 
was  the  richest  man  in  all  the  country,  arid  was 
going  to  be  married  soon  to  Miss  Singleton. 
‘Miss  Singleton?*  Tasked;  ‘who  was  she?’ 
‘ Well,  she  was  Colonel  Singleton’s  daughter ; 
he  lived  at  the  big  house  I had  passed  on  the 
right  of  the  road.  He  hod  spent  the  winter  with 
his  daughter  in  Cuba  for  her  health,  and  they 
were  comitig  back  in  two  or  three  months,  when 
the  young  lady  was  going  to  many  Squire  Fitz- 
hugh.* I thanked  the  landlord  for  his  informa- 
tion, and  retired  to  my  apartment. 

“ Once  alone,  I gave  myself  up  to  the  most 
cruel  despair.  It  may  seem  strange  to  you,  but 
as  long  as  I was  convinced  that  Phoebe  would 
never  marry  I was  calm,  even  happy.  But 
now  she  was  about  to  become  the  wife  of  my 
rival.  When  I saw  her  again,  if  I ever  saw  her, 
she  would  be  Mrs . Fitzhugh . The  thought 
goaded  me  to  despair,  and,  taking  a desperate 
resolution,  I determined  to  go  straight  to  Cuba, 
demand  her  hand,  and  then  if  I was  refused — 
but  I did  not  resolve  further.  This,  at  least,  I 
would  do.  And  now  you  will  ask,  why  had  not 
I taken  this  step  before?  Alas!  I know  not. 
True,  my  whole  proceeding  was  irrational,  con- 
tradictory, senseless.  But  when  has  man  act- 
ed with  consistency?  Shakspeare  is  criticised 
for  the  indecision  and  inconsequence  of  Ham- 
let’s career.  It  is  inexplicable,  we  are  told. 
Friend,  if  it  were  explicable  it  would  be  false  to 
nature.  For  man  is  not  a rock ; he  is  the  foam 
on  the  wave,  tossed  hither  and  thither  by  every 
wind. 

“ My  indecision  was  conquered  by  the  intel- 
ligence I had  received.  Not  for  an  instant  did 
I imagine  that  Phoebe  had  forgotten  or  proved 
false  to  me  ; and  on  this  conviction  I would  act. 
I would  go  to  her  father,  tell  him  that  I loved 
her  and  that  she  loved  me,  and  ask  her  hand  in 
marriage.  In  the  far-away  land  whither  they 
had  gone  perhaps  the  prejudices  of  the  home 
neighborhood  would  not  act  so  strongly.  The 
love  of  a faithful  heart  might  move  even  the  cal- 


lous breast  of  age  and  worldliness.  At  least  I 
would  go,  and  leave  the  result  to  Heaven. 

“ I had  means  sufficient  for  my  purpose,  and, 
obtaining  from  the  landlord  the  address  of  Col- 
onel Singleton  in  the  island,  hastened  to  the 
sea-board. 

“ Fortune  favored  me.  On  the  day  after  my 
arrival  at  the  port  a quick-sailing  bark  set  out 
for  Cuba,  and  I stood  upon  her  deck.  A full 
breeze  bore  the  vessel  onward  like  a sea-gull, 
and  we  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  land, 
vn. 

“ I come  now  to  a portion  of  my  life — to  an 
event — which  I never  look  back  to  without  a 
nervous  tremor.  If  my  voice  trembles,  bear 
with  me. 

“ * God  is  great !’  say  the  Orientals,  summing 
up  their  fatalistic  doctrine  in  three  words.  May 
He  who  reads  all  hearts  preserve  me  from  this 
terrible  and  awful  refuge  of  despair!  But  once 
I was  a fatalist. 

“ To  finish  with  my  narrative,  however.  The 
bark  sped  on  her  voyage,  and  with  every  passing 
hour  I discerned  more  and  more  the  balmy  soft- 
ness of  the  south,  the  languid  and  dreamy  in- 
fluences which  hover  over  the  tropics.  Stretched 
upon  the  matting  of  the  deck  I would  gaze  at 
the  grand  sunsets,  trace  out  the  brilliant  constel- 
lations— the  Archer,  the  Great  Bear,  the  Point- 
ers, indicating  the  eternal  guide  of  mariners — 
or,  lost  in  dreamy  reverie,  let  my  thoughts  wan- 
der far  away  to  the  sunny  land  where  a maiden  of 
the  north  was  roaming  amidst  orange-blossoms, 
and  musing,  it  might  be,  of  one  who  loved  her 
better  than  his  life.  Many  days  thus  passed, 
and  we  neared  the  tropics  with  favoring  winds 
and  a clear  sky.  One  morning,  however,  when 
I rose,  the  captain  informed  me  that  we  would 
probably  have  a storm  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  advised  the  passengers  to  carefully  secure 
their  loose  effects  to  prevent  injury  from  the 
ship’s  rolling.  An  old  sailor  standing  near  de- 
clared, after  an  examination  of  the  heavens,  that 
the  storm  would  be  nearer  a ‘hurricane,*  and 
as  the  day  passed  on  his  prediction  seemed  about 
to  be  realized.  The  storm  grew  gradually  from 
a cloud  no  larger  than  a man’s  hand  to  an  im- 
mense murky  canopy  tom  hy  furious  winds,  and 
laced  with  dazzling  flashes  of  lightning.  When 
night  came  on,  the  ship  was  scudding  under 
bare  poles  before  the  tempest  which  eveiy  mo- 
ment increased  in  fury. 

“ The  greater  number  of  the  passengers  went 
below,  terrified  by  the  vivid  lightnings  and  the 
awful  crashes  of  thunder ; but  a few  hung  about 
the  hatches  with  fearful  curiosity.  I alone  re- 
mained beside  the  captain  ; for  in  this  wild  dis- 
order of  the  elements  I experienced  a strange 
pleasure.  I followed  the  rapid  and  skillful  ev- 
olutions of  the  sailors  with  deep  interest ; but 
ere  long  this  interest  was  directed  toward  an- 
other object  with  painful  intensity.  This  was 
a disabled  bark,  which  bore  toward  us  with 
frightful  rapidity,  and  which  every  flash  of 
lightning  revealed  rushing  closer  and  closer — 
tossed  into  the  air  like  a leqf,  or  wallowing  like 
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a wounded  animal  in  the  trough  of  the  sea ; but 
ever  nearer,  nearer ! 

“ I gazed  at  the  unfortunate  vessel,  which  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  had  thus  left  almost  a per- 
fect wreck,  with  gloomy  curiosity.  One  of  the 
masts  hod  been  cut  away,  or  had  gone  by  the 
board ; and  this  huge  piece  of  timber,  which 
hung  by  a mass  of  the  rigging,  beat  like  an  im- 
mense battering-ram  against  the  half-submerged 
gunwale,  threatening  every  instant  to  stave  in 
the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  deck  was  filled  with 
sailors  and  passengers,  some  of  whom  had  climb- 
ed the  prow,  and  clung  there  in  spite  of  the  fury 
of  the  waves ; and  I could  almost  see  the  pallor 
of  death  upon  their  features.  That  pallor  was 
not  greater  than  my  own.  A strange,  wild 
thought  came  to  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
more  than  mortal  vision  was  given  me.  My 
heart  sank,  and  then  throbbed  like  an  engine. 
Nearly  fainting,  I clung  to  the  shrouds,  and 
dashed  my  hand  across  my  forehead  to  clear 
away  the  horrible  imagination  which  racked  me 
with  torture. 

44  Suddenly  I heard  the  stentorian  voice  of 
the  captain  shouting  a quick  ord&  to  the  sail- 
ors. 

“ 4 What  will  you  do?*  I cried,  as  the  dis- 
abled bark  darted  toward  us  like  lightning. 

44  4 Down  with  the  helm  1 If  she  strikes  us, 
both  are  gone  1* 

44It  was  too  late.  Before  the  helm  would 
obey  the  wheel  a tremendous  roar  was  heard — 
one  of  our  masts  crashed  by  the  board — and 
then,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  it  seemed,  our 
cut-water  struck  the  laboring  bark  midships. 

44 1 was  hurled  into  the  tangled  rigging  of 
the  broken  mast ; and  then,  by  a blinding  flash 
of  lightning,  I saw — may  Heaven  preserve  me 
from  another  such  spectacle! — I saw  the  ill- 
fated  bark,  with  its  swarm  of  awe-struck  faces, 
go  down ; and  among  those  faces — the  realiza- 
tion of  my  wild  and  horrible  fancy — among 
those  faces  I satf  those  of  Phcebe,  her  father, 
and  her  mother ! 

44 1 can  scarcely  tell  you  what  passed  there- 
after. The  sight  of  that  delicate  form  standing 
upon  the  deck  of  the  doomed  vessel,  then  the 
bursting  asunder  of  the  bark  beneath  her  feet — 
this  almost  deprived  me  of  my  senses.  One 
thing  I discerned,  however,  clearly : it  was  in 
my  power  to  die  with  her. 

44  As  the  vessels  struck  I threw  myself  toward 
the  woman  I loved  better  than  ray  life.  I caught 
a portion  of  her  dress  and  drew  her  into  my 
arms.  Then  the  hurricane,  with  its  mighty 
surges,  its  thunder,  lightning,  and  wild  revel 
of  death,  passed  over  me — a crash,  a roar  as  if 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  were  rent  asunder 
— and  clasping  the  inanimate  form  to  my  heart, 
an  immense  wave  rolled  over  me,  and  I lost  con- 
sciousness. 

44  In  ten  minutes,  which  seemed  as  many 
centuries,  I opened  my  eyes.  I was  lying  on 
the  deck  of  the  bark.  Some  of  the  sailors  had 
drawn  me  on  board  by  a portion  of  the  rigging, 
which  had  become  twisted  around  my  body — 


and,  with  me,  they  had  drawn  what  my  grasp, 
vice-like  as  fate,  inexorable  as  death,  had  clung 
to  and  strained  to  my  bosom — the  body  of  a wo- 
man ! — the  form  which — 

“There,  friend — don’t  mind  me.  But  at 
times  comes  this  swelling  in  my  throat — I seem 
to  see  her  again — I — I — you  see,  friend,  a spar 
had  struck  her  bosom — it  was  all  dabbled  with 
blood — her  dress  and  pure  white  bosom — and 
she  nestled  to  me  even  in  death,  smiling.  I 
had  in  my  grasp  a tress  of  her  hair — that  beau- 
tiful golden  hair — •” 

As  he  uttered  these  broken  words  the  voice 
of  my  poor  friend  faltered  and  shook,  his  bosom 
heaved,  and,  turning  away,  he  covered  his  eyes 
with  his  hand,  from  beneath  which  rolled  two 
large  tears.  I preserved  the  silence  of  sympa- 
thy and  respect,  and  in  a few  moments  the  an- 
guish of  the  narrator  had  spent  itself,  and  he 
was  calm  again.  He  concluded  his  relation 
in  the  following  terms : 

“You  have  all  now,  friend.  A few  words 
will  fitly  terminate  this  history,  in  relating 
which  I have  experienced  a bitter  pleasure. 
With  that  stormy  night  ended  my  life  on  earth 
— the  only  life  which  is  life  indeed — the  life  of 
the  heart.  The  tempest  abated,  the  ship  held 
her  course,  and  we  arrived  at  our  destined  port, 
from  which  I immediately  took  ship  back  to  my 
native  land.  Ere  long  I reached  this  spot ; but 
on  the  way,  as  here,  I saw  nothing  but  that  one 
image — only  that  dead  woman  lying  by  my  side 
—only  the  pale  sweet  face  close  to  my  own, 
with  its  smile — as  it  smiled  when  we  committed 
her  to  the  wandering  deep. 

“From  that  southern  voyage  I brought  back 
but  one  recollection — this  smile ; but  one  me- 
mento— the  tress  of  hair  which  had  remained 
in  my  hand  when  I fainted.  I stopped  before 
the  tavern  yonder,  and  the  first  face  I saw  was 
that  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh. 

4 4 4 Good-morning,  Sir,’  I said,  calmly:  4 1 
see  you  do  not  recollect  me.* 

44  A sudden  flash  of  his  eye  showed  me  that 
my  voice  had  recalled  every  thing. 

44 ‘Perfectly,  Sir,’  he  said,  with  great  hau- 
teur— ‘Mr.  Hastings.* 

“ 4 Have  you  heard  lately  from  Miss  Single- 
ton?*  I said,  inclining. 

44  4 1 have  not,  Sir,*  was  his  reply,  in  a tone 
of  greater  hauteur  than  before. 

“ 4 No  wonder,’  I added;  ‘poor  thing!  she 
was  lost,  with  all  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  which 
she  sailed,  including  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Singleton. 
See,  Sir,  this  is  a lock  of  her  hair.  I tried  to 
save  her.* 

“I  held  the  tress  up  before  him:  the  bright 
golden  ringlet  shone  in  the  sunshine.  He  al- 
most staggered. 

“‘Sir,  are  you  sane?’  he  cried,  turning  as 
pale  as  death. 

44  4 Yes,’  was  my  reply.  And  I related  all 
that  had  occurred.  He  left  me  in  silence,  and 
I think  he  loved  her  too.  A year  afterward  he 
died  of  the  saddest  intemperance. 

“And  now,  friend,  you  have  my  life,  such 
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as  it  is.  I thought  I would  relate  it,  for  it  is 
an  experience  unusually  sorrowful.  Yet  I do 
not  mourn — I think  I am  even  content.  I 
came  hither  and  bought  this  little  lodge — I sa- 
lute, every  day,  the  house  in  which  she  lived, 
remembering  happier  hours — I kneel  by  the 
grave-stone  which  I have  erected  yonder  in  the 
little  family  burying-ground,  with  its  simple  in- 
scription, 4 Phoebe — Forever.’  She  is  with  me 
still. 

44 1 do  not  complain.  All  the  bittertiess  of 
my  grief  has  passed — the  sad  and  soothing  rec- 
ollection of  a true  woman’s  love  remains.  I live 
here  with  my  hounds  and  my  books — I try  to 
be  useful  when  I can — to  be  innocent.  I know 
not:  I do  my  best.  I wait  for  the  moment 
when  the  Master  shall  call  me,  and  hope  to  see 
in  heaven  her  who  should  have  been  my  wife — 
who  nestled  to  my  bosom  in  that  perilous  hour 
of  shipwreck,  and  died  in  my  arms,  resting  upon 
my  heart.” 

Such  was  the  narrative  of  Henry  Hastings. 
Strange  human  life ! — and  sad  as  strange ! 

OUR  CHRISTMAS  PARTY. 

TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  the  villages  that 
whiten  the  rocky  and  deeply  indented  coast 
of  Massachusetts  were  not  as  they  are  now.  No 
telegraph  wires  stretched  above  them,  and  no 
iron  rails  ran  through  them,  to  drop  idlers  in  their 
ihost  secret  places.  Each  village  was  an  isola- 
ted community,  governed  by  its  social  necessi- 
ties. Little  visiting  passed  between  it  and  its 
neighbors.  Now  and  then  one  of  its  young  men 
would  stray  away,  and  come  back  with  a strange 
wife ; or  a young  woman  would  induce  some 
inhabitant  of  another  region  to  settle  down  by 
her  for  the  sake  of  marrying  her.  But  the  par- 
ties were  considered  foreigners  to  the  day  of 
their  death,  and  then  were  generally  carried  back 
and  buried  in  their  native  place. 

Where  I lived  there  were  no  Christmas  le- 
gends. No  stories  came  down  to  us  of  the  mistle- 
toe bough,  the  Yule-log,  the  wassail-bowl,  and 
boar’s  head.  44  Baxter’s  Saint’s  Rest,”  and  44  Ed- 
wards on  the  Will,”  were  the  standard  books 
for  the  old ; and  we  young  ones  had  primers, 
44 The  Christian  Drummer,”  “The  Penitent 
Robber,”  and  44  Milk  for  Babes,  or  a Catechism 
in  Verse.”  Little  Christmas  cheer  we  found 
in  any  of  them ! 

On  the  25th  of  December,  1620,  English  mo- 
thers might  have  wished  each  other  and  their 
children,  with  a smile  and  a tear,  44  Merry  Christ- 
mas!” At  any  rate  the  mild  sarcasm  was  in 
vogue  with  us  children,  their  descendants.  We 
rose  early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  clam- 
orously wished  44  Merry  Christmas”  to  every 
body.  Wo  received  many  pennies  in  return, 
but  the  pastime  was  soon  over,  and  the  day  be- 
came as  dull  as  any  other  day;  duller  to  me, 
for  I was  forced  to  celebrate  it  after  a fashion 
which  my  mother,  who  was  a Lady  Bountiful, 
had  devised. 

She  had  a list  of  friends  who  seldom  sat  at 
rich  men’s  feasts.  Their  sphere  was  narrow — 


they  were  perhaps  what  Kingsley  calls  44  minute 
philosophers”— but  their  hearts  were  better  than 
the  hearts  of  the  heroes  which  the  world  has 
anatomized  and  impaled  in  songs  and  epics. 
They  were  alike  fervent  and  impartial  on  the 
annual  measleB  and  fevers,  the  corn  crop  and 
the  religious  revival.  They  could  expatiate  with 
equal  interest  on  a birth  or  a death ; whether  the 
child  was  44 marked,”  or  the  coflin  mahogany! 

Christmas,  at  our  house,  was  set  apart  for  their 
entertainment ; and  I,  a child,  was  lugged  into 
the  day’s  duties.  If  the  weather  wTas  fine  the 
day  before,  my  mother  sent  me  in  the  chaise, 
with  Bill,  our  hired  man,  for  a driver,  with  the 
invitations.  They  were  always  accepted,  for 
they  were  always  expected. 

From  year  to  year  the  party  changed.  One 
of  the  old  people  in  the  interval  might  die,  but 
a new  member  would  be  added,  and  the  list  was 
always  full.  As  it  is  with  the  king  who  never 
dies,  so  with  the  poor.  They  die ! They  live ! 
I remember  all  those  festivals.  But  here  is  one 
in  its  particulars. 

Invitations  had  been  s^nt  to  Miss  Polly  Le 
Brun ; to  th#  widow  Chandos  and  her  sister. 
Miss  Carter ; to  Mrs.  Saunders ; to  Jane  Buck, 
and  her  grandfather,  Mr.  John  Buck;  and 
George  Washington  Jones. 

The  day  began  well  for  me.  Mother  had 
given  me  a bead  work-bag,  in  blue  and  red,  as 
a reward  for  the  merit  she  expected  me  to  attain 
before  night.  It  was  hilarious  weather.  A 
white  frost  cobwebbed  the  frozen  ground ; the 
passing  wheels  chinked  a pleasant  music  as  they 
rolled  through  the  ridged  ruts ; and  horses  and 
oxen  were  enveloped  in  powdery  clouds  of  vapor. 
The  old  red  barn  glistened  with  sun  and  frost, 
and  the  gray  walls  of  the  house  looked  modest- 
ly glad.  It  was  very  cold,  and  log  fires  of  oak 
and  birch  were  snapping  and  blazing  in  the 
lower  rooms.  All  the  rocking  chairs  in  the 
house  were  ranged  round  the  parlor  hearth, 
their  chintz-covered  cushions  well  shaken  and 
their  frills  smoothed.  Two  new  snuff-boxes — 
with  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Prodigal  Sen,  in 
a blue  dress  coat  and  knee  breeches ; and  Jo* 
seph  and  his  Brethren,  all  respectably  dressed 
— filled,  one  with  yellow  snuffy  the  other  with 
black,  had  been  placed  on  the  mantle-shelf. 
The  kitchen  chamber  had  been  arranged  for 
me  and  for  what  mother  called  44  my  company” 
— to  wit,  Jane  Buck  and  George  W.  Jones, 
both  of  whom  were  young  people.  The  kitchen 
was  well  cleaned,  for  chance  visitors  were  ex- 
pected there ; and  sundry  bundles  were  piled  up 
in  the  buttery  waiting  their  arrival.  Mother 
and  I were  dressed  and  ready  for  the  company. 
She  had  on  a dark  merino  dress,  with  sleeves 
very  full  at  the  shoulder,  and  wadded,  and  tight 
to  the  arm  from  the  elbow  to  the  wrist ; a long, 
full,  black  silk  apron  ; and  a lace  handkerchief 
tucked  about  her  throat.  Her  beautiful  hair 
was  simply  twisted,  and  held  up  by  a huge  fan- 
topped  comb  of  filagrecd  tortoise-shell.  I wore 
a claret-colored  glazed  woolen  frock,  trimmed 
with  gilt  buttons,  and  a high-necked  white  cam- 
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brie  aprou.  My  hair  wa a “shingled,”  and  the 
white  skin  contrasted  with  the  short  black  bris- 
tles. Mother  had  sent  Bill  with  “Old  Gray” 
and  the  yellow-bottomed  chaise  for  the  guests ; 
and  by  half  past  ten  they  had  all  arrived. 

Miss  Polly  Le  Brun  came  first,  as  she  lived 
the  greatest  distance  from  ns.  She  was  arrayed 
in  a black  satin  bonnet,  trimmed  with  great 
bows,  and  a somewhat  frayed  black  silk  cloak. 
Underneath  it  was  a bright  figured  coarse  cal- 
ico dress,  fashionably  made.  She  wore  high- 
heeled  morocco  shoes,  and  her  feet  were  very 
small.  She  was  a favorite  at  our  house,  and 
generally  staid  with  us  a few  weeks  every  win- 
ter. Miss  Polly  was  a decayed  gentlewoman, 
and  had  connections  which  were  her  pride.  She 
had  traveled  too,  for  in  her  younger  years  she 
had  visited  rich  relatives  in  Connecticut  and 
Maine.  These  visits  were  the  romance  of  Miss 
Polly’s  innocent  life.  She  had  picked  up  bits 
of  family  history — a love  affair  or  so,  and  some 
tragic  morsels  that  she  never  was  tired  of  re- 
peating to  me  after  we  retired  at  night;  for 
it  was  my  privilege  to  sleep  with  Miss  Polly, 
and  I was  never  tired  of  hearing  her,  although 
I generally  fell  asleep  in  the  middle  of  each 
story.  She  was  very  small  in  person,  and  very 
neat.  How  she  contrived  to  dress  herself  nice- 
ly, for  six  weeks  together,  with  the  contents  of 
a small  blue-and- white  cotton  handkerchief, 
which  comprised  her  baggage,  was  a great  mys- 
tery to  me.  Her  nose  looked  like  the  beak  of 
a parrot,  and  her  breath  whistled  throhgh  it 
very  loudly  when  her  mouth  was  shut;  her 
finger  nails  were  always  in  a moulting  condi- 
tion. Nobody  enjoyed  our  dinners  more  than 
Miss  Polly.  She  was  the  kindest-hearted  creat- 
ure in  the  world,  but  she  could  not  help  feeling 
superior  to  the  rest  of  our  visitors. 

Mrs.  Chandos  came  next,  with  her  maiden 
sister,  Carter.  Mrs.  Chandos  was  a large, 
coarse-featured  woman.  She  wore  list  shoes, 
and  made  no  more  noise  than  jttpat  in  walking. 
The  sisters  wero  dressed  alike  m mourning  cal- 
ico, with  white  streaks  running  over  the  ground 
like  lightning.  They  wore  stiff  muslin  cap9, 
bound  on  with  black  ribbon.  Miss  Carter  was 
an  echo  of  Mrs.  Chandos.  When  she  said 
“Yes,”  Miss  Carter  said  “ Yes”  too.  And  if 
one  laughed,  so  did  the  other.  They  were  al- 
ways knitting  mixed  yarn,  and  I had  to  wear 
the  shapeless  stockings — and  ugly  enough  they 
were.  Mrs.  Chandos  seated  herself  in  the  best 
corner,  adjusted  her  knitting  sheath,  and  took 
snuff — not  by  smelling  it,  but  by  laying  it  up  in 
large  pinches  inside  her  nose.  She  then  said 
to  mother,  “ This  ere  is  the  tenth  Christmas, 
marm.  Your  father,  that  helped  my  old  man 
to  his  pension,  invited  me  to  his  house  just  ten 
Christ  mas-days,  too;  and  then  he  died,  good 
as  he  was.  Lord-a-marcy ! how  much  better 
the  pankins  were  then  than  they  are  nowa- 
days!” Miss  Carter  said  “the  punkins  were 
dreadful  poor  nowadays ; but  the  squire’s  gar- 
den s&rse  always  tasted  better  than  other  folks’.” 
Mother  sent  to  the  corn-hoose  for  a specimen 


of  the  great  Cape  Horn  squash  to  show  them. 
She  told  them  that  the  kind  of  squash  was  as 
good  as  the  ancient  pumpkin,  and  that  they 
should  have  some  of  die  seed  to  sow  in  their 
garden  patch.  Said  patch  was  nearly  as  large 
as  a bed-blanket,  and  its  space  .was  much  en- 
croached on  by  the  old  well,  whose  sweep  tow- 
ered above  their  humble  roof.  “ The  marvel- 
ous man !”  said  Mrs.  Chandos ; “ what  won’t 
they  have  next !”  and  “ What  won’t  they  have 
next !”  said  Miss  Carter.  I left  them  simmer- 
ing in  happiness,  and  went  in  search  of  Mrs. 
Saunders.  I found  her  in  the  kitchen.  Good 
Mrs.  Saunders ! Thou  wert  a noble  and  pa- 
tient martyr ! Were  I a Catholic  I should  call 
thee  Saint  Saunders  1 What  a nice  smell  of 
pennyroyal  and  spear-mint  there  was  about 
her!  Even  when  she  came  in  the  spring  to 
make  our  annual  mess  of  soft  soap,  and  dab- 
bled in  bones  and  ashes,  and  hung  over  the 
witch-like  caldron,  the  herby  smell  never  quite 
left  her.  “ It  hung  round  her  still.”  With 
what  tenderness  she  called  me  her  “little 
dear!”  and  smoothed,  or  tried  to  smooth,  my 
stubbed  hair  with  her  hard  hands.  She  felt 
any  kindness  shown  her,  and  tried  to  repay  it. 
She  had  brought  my  mother  some  little  pres- 
ents from  her  two  or  three  standing  acres 
which  she  tried  to  take  care  of  herself,  while 
her  lazy,  ugly  husband  smoked  his  pipe  and  hic- 
coughed, the  day  through,  on  the  old  settle  in 
their  red-raftered  kitchen.  The  presents  were 
lumps  of  turpentine  in  clam-shells,  which  she 
said  was  good  for  inflammation  and  bruises, 
and  for  drafts  for  the  feet  when  any  of  us  had 
a fever,  which  the  Lord  forbid  I and  turkeys’ 
wings,  bound  with  red  flannel,  which  she  thought 
would  save  boughten  brooms,  and  answer  for 
sweeping  the  ashes  in  the  chimney  corner.  A 
few  gnarled  sour  apples  and  some  sweet  herbs 
completed  the  gift.  Mrs.  Saunders  wore  a blue 
woolen  gown,  spun  and  dyed  by  herself.  Her 
gray  hair  was  not  covered  by  a cap.  Her  fhee 
shone  with  soap  and  water;  and  she  beamed 
all  over  with  goodness.  She  tried  to  conceal 
her  cares  and  troubles,  and  met  every  eye  with 
a smile.  She  had  only  two  long  eye-teeth  to 
show  her  friends ; and  the  contrast  between  her 
forced  smile  and  her  care-worn  face  was  indeed 
pitiable.  She  would  not  sit  in  the  parlor,  but 
wanted  to  help  in  the  kitchen,  and  was  very 
much  in  every  body’s  way,  she  was  so  flurried 
and  anxious.  Old  Mr.  Buck,  the  miller,  was 
there  too,  and  was  regaling  himself  with  cheese 
and  gingerbread,  his  favorite  relish.  He  was 
a captious  old  man,  and  found  great  fault  with 
the  “ select  men”  of  the  town.  “ They  didn't 
do  right,  according  to  Scriptur.”  George  Wash- 
ington Jones  had  not  ventured  from  his  chair 
by  the  door.  In  case  of  any  great  embarrass- 
ment he  could  rush  out.  He  was  a lad  of 
twenty,  the  son  of  a brutal  father,  who  had 
nearly  cuffed  his  wits  out.  Mother  presented 
him  with  a two-bladed  jack-knife  soon  after  he 
came,  and  ho  changed  it  from  pocket  to  pocket 
continually ; he  was  so  delighted  with  it,  he  was 
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almost  miserable.  Jane  Buck  I carried  up 
stairs,  and  placed  in  a chair  by  the  fire.  She 
was  in  a chilly  condition ; her  fingers  were  long 
and  red,  her  face  pinched  and  blue,  and  her  fig- 
ure drawn  up  as  if  she  were  in  misery.  Her 
hair  was  almost  white,  and  tied  so  tight  at  the 
back  of  her  head  that  its  roots  round  her  fore- 
head were  turned  into  pimples.  She  wore  a 
now  red-and-yellow  calico  frock,  and  a little 
shawl  was  pinned  over  her  shoulders. 

I brought  out  my  small  dishes  and  all  my 
treasures,  but  she  yawned  over  them.  I could 
detect  no  expression  of  interest  in  her  face,  ex- 
cept when  the  fire  blazed  up  a little  higher,  and 
her  hands,  which  she  held  over  the  blaze,  turn- 
ed still  redder  with  the  heat  No  one  had  ever 
told  me  that  the  poor  girl  was  half  demented ; 
but  I had  the  feeling  which  children  always 
have  for  that  class  of  unfortunates.  She  was 
repulsive  to  me ; but  I did  my  best  to  amuse 
her,  although  I thought  it  very  hard  on  my 
mother’s  part  to  expect  so  much  of  me. 

I was  in  despair,  and  on  the  point  of  crying, 
when  the  thought  struck  me  of  inviting  George 
Washington  up  stairs.  I found  him  in  the  barn- 
yard, whittling.  He  accepted  my  invitation  re- 
luctantly. Jane  blushed  a little  when  he  came 
in ; he  dropped  his  hat  under  his  chair,  and 
giggled.  He  eyed  my  playthings  with  con- 
tempt, and  said,  “Them’s  for  little  gals.”.  He 
offered  Jane  a red  apple,  but  she  shook  her 
head ; so  he  took  a great  bite  from  it  and  put 
it  back  in  his  pocket.  He  edged  up  to  the  fire 
by  degrees,  and  kicked  the  brands  spitefully, 
and  then  grew  talkative,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  interesting  Jane  in  an  account  of  what  he 
called  a “blind  bile,”  which  he  had  had  on  his 
arm,  and  which  kept  him  from  hunting  rabbits 
for  a month. 

I was  glad  when  we  were  called  down  to  din- 
ner. It  was  all  arranged  on  the  table  at  once. 
There  was  chicken  stew  and  chicken  pie,  a roast- 
od  goose  and  spare  rib.  The  vegetables  were 
mashed,  and  the  sauces  very  strong  and  sweet. 
We  had  for  dessert  boiled  custards,  apple-dump- 
lingb,  dried  fruit  stewed  in  sugar,  and  currant 
and  elderberry  wine. 

Gran’ther  Buck  and  Jane  sat  together.  Mrs. 
Saunders  sat  as  far  back  from  the  table  as  she 
dared  to  without  the  fear  of  toppling  from  her 
chair,  and  losing  her  dinner  between  the  table 
and  her  mouth.  George  Washington  held  up 
his  knife  and  fork,  resting  the  handles  on  the 
cloth.  Mrs.  Chandos  and  Miss  Carter  looked 
solemn  and  longing,  and  Miss  Polly  watched 
my  mother,  eager  to  help  her,  as  she  was  the 
carver  and  waiter.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
hunger  of  the  company.  Gran’ther  Buck,  the 
edge  of  whose  appetite  had  been  dulled  by  hi^ 
relish  of  cheese  and  gingerbread,  was  very  po- 
lite, and  handed  the  dishes  about  unremitting- 
ly, upsetting  one  now  and  then.  Mrs.  Chandos 
and  Miss  Carter  accepted  every  thing,  and  Mrs. 
Saunders  refused  every  thing.  She  had  no  oc- 
casion for  any  thing,  she  said ; but  she  ate  all 
that  my  mother  quietly  put  on  her  plate. 


“Gran’ther,”  said  Jane  Buck,  “the  mill’s 
going  to-day ; I hear  it.” 

“She’s  a poor  creetur,”  said  Gran’ther,  apol- 
ogetically, from  behind  a chicken  leg. 

Miss  Polly  made  a hasty  motion,  and  laid 
her  knife  down ; but  she  caught  my  mother’6 
pitying  eye,  and  took  it  up  again. 

“Marm,”  said  George  Washington,  “gimme 
more  cramberry  sarse.  I’m  going  to  Nicker- 
son’s Swamp  next  week,  and  I’ll  fetch  you  a 
peck  on  ’em.”  And,  “Marm,  would  you  like 
a skunk?  Dad  says  they  are  better’n  goose 
when  they  are  stuffed  with  sage  and  innions, 
and  apple  sarse  goes  along.” 

Mother  said  she  would  like  the  cranberries, 
but  declined  the  skunk. 

Mrs.  Chandos  asked  mother  if  she  had  for- 
gotten how  to  make  Injun  meal  dumplings ; 
they  ought  to  have  been  in  the  chicken  stew, 
she  said,  instead  of  flour  dumplings.  Still,  Mrs. 
Chandos  had  eaten  heartily  of  the  light  crust 
which  composed  part  of  the  stew. 

“I  am  sure,  Marm,  you  hare  got  plenty  of 
yeller  meal,”  said  Gran’ther,  “for  your  Bill 
took  away  ten  bags  yesterday  from  my  mill. 
But  com  ain’t  what  it  used  to  be ; it’s  only  fit 
for  creeturs’  feed.” 

The  dinner  was  finished  at  last.  They  all 
rose  together,  and  put  their  chairs  against  the 
wall,  and  then  looked  at  mother.  She  told 
them  that  at  five  o’clock  tea  would  be  ready ; 
in  the  mean  time  they  must  make  themselves 
comfortable. 

Miss  Polly,  who,  like  most  mercurial  people, 
needed  little  naps,  went  up  stairs  to  indulge 
herself  with  one.  Mrs.  Chandos  went  into  the 
parlor,  folloVed  by  Miss  Carter ; they  resumed 
their  knitting. 

Gran’ther  and  George  strolled  off  somewhere 
to  take  a nap — probably  in  the  hay-mow — and 
Mrs.  Saunders  w^nt  into  the  kitchen  to  help 
wash  the  dishes.  I begged  mother  to  send  for 
one  of  my  schAlmates  to  come  and  pass  the 
afternoon  with  me.  She  consented ; and  when 
Emma  came  wo  went  up  stairs  together  with 
Jane  Buck,  and  our  play  amused  the  poor  girl. 
When  we  got  tired  of  playing  (it  was  after  four 
o’clock,  and  the  shade  of  evening  was  creeping 
over  the  house),  Jane  Buck  was  snoring  in  her 
chair,  and  Emma  and  I went  down  stairs.  Mrs. 
Saunders  was  in  the  kitchen  fanning  herself 
with  a turkey’s  wing,  and  mother  was  cutting 
out  some  garments  for  her  to  take  home  and 
make  up.  I went  into  the  parlor.  Miss  Car- 
ter was  by  the  window.  She  nodded  her  head 
toward  Mrs.  Chandos,  not  wishing  me  to  dis- 
turb her.  I looked  at  Mrs.  Chandos,  and  felt 
impelled  to  get  near  her.  Her  eyes  were  wide 
open,  and  her  hands  were  clenched ; her  yarn 
was  broken,  the  ball  had  rolled  on  the  floor ; 
the  snuff-box  had  fallen  from  her  lap,  and  the 
spilled  snuff  made  me  sneeze  violently.  But 
Mrs.  Chandos  did  not  stir — she  was  dead ! 1 

looked  at  Miss  Carter.  She  caught  my  scared 
eyes  and  came  forward  quickly.  The  sight 
broke  her  heart,  but  she  made  no  noise;  she 
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only  wrung  her  withered  hands,  and  then  she  I would  hare  been  within  the  scope  of  experience. 


picked  up  the  ball  of  yarn  and  tried  to  wind 
it  again.  I called  my  mother.  She  gently  led 
Miss  Carter  from  the  room,  and  all  that  could 
be  done  was  done  for  the  bereaved  woman.  She 
died  before  the  next  Christmas,  and  the  family, 
whose  name  was  in  the  “Memorial,”  became 
extinct. 

Miss  Polly  hurried  down  stairs,  full  of  com- 
passion, but  with  a look  which  seemed  to  say, 
“What  could  we  expect?  she  was  so  very  old!” 
But  Miss  Polly  was  only  three  years  younger 
than  Mrs.  Chandos ! 

Gran’ther  Buck  wiped  his  forehead  when  my 
mother  told  him  of  Mrs.  Chandos’s  death. 

“John  Chandos  was  a good  Christian  man, 
though  he  was  fond  of  Hollands ; but  I guess 
Mrs.  Chandos  will  meet  him  in  the  4 fields  be- 
yond the  swelling  flood.’  ” 

Gran’ther  enjoyed  his  tea,  drinking  four 
cups  scalding  hot,  and  eating  much  sweet-cake. 
Poor  Jane  trembled  with  fear,  but  she  bright- 
ened up  when  mother  gave  her  a new  bed 
blanket  with  a red  rose  in  each  corner.  Mrs. 
Saunders  went  home  crying  with  thankfulness. 

And  so  ended  our  Christmas  Party.  Before 
I went  to  bed  that  night  mother  asked  me  if  I 
did  not  think  it  a happiness  to  be  able  to  bestow 
pleasure  on  those  poor  friends  of  hers  ? I said 
I was  very  tired  of  Jane  Buck,  and  asked  her 
when  she  thought  Gran’ther  Buck  would  die  ? 
Whereat  she  smiled,  and  sent  me  to  bed.  And 
I heard  that  night  the  story  of  cousin  Nancy’s 
marriage,  and  her  bridal  present  of  a silver  por- 
ringer from  Miss  Polly. 

HINTS  ON  SELF-CULTURE. 

SELF-CULTURli  consists  in  the  growth  and 
enlargement  of  our  spiritual  nature.  If 
mind  is  the  distinctive  attribute  of  man,  the 
capacity  of  that  mind  for  self-cultivation  is  its 
most  characteristic  feature.  Our  Creator  has 
given  us  great  faculties.  They  are  instinct  with 
his  life ; they  bear  his  image ; but  in  themselves 
they  are  mere  germs  that  need  wisdom,  effort, 
and  watchfulness  to  secure  fullness,  harmony, 
and  success  of  action.  Insensibly  to  ourselves, 
and  without  the  exercise  of  voluntary  power,  it 
is  possible  for  these  faculties  to  attain  a certain 
measure  of  development.  This  degree  of  ex- 
pansion, however,  is  so  limited  and  imperfect 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  general  law  of  self- 
culture.  Indeed,  it  sets  forth  the  fact  more 
prominently  that  the  steady,  earnest  use  of 
means,  sanctioned  by  the  judgment  and  sup- 
ported by  the  will,  is  the  divine  method  for  our 
advancement.  When  wTe  see  that  the  mind  ex- 
pands in  seasons  of  unconsciousness — that  even 
dreams  perform  a mysterious  office  in  arousing 
latent  susceptibilities  of  the  soul  or  in  quicken- 
ing the  spirit  of  some  decaying  truth — there  is 
not,  in  reality,  an  exception  to  the  law  of  self- 
cultnre.  Had  not  the  energy  of  the  will  and 
other  active  functions  of  the  soul  been  previous- 
ly excited  and  disciplined,  we  have  no  ground 
to  suppose  that  this  kind  of  unconscious  growth 
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On  this  subject  Nature  has  not  left  us  in  doubt. 

As  God’s  representative  she  emphatically  utters 
his  will,  teaching  us  that  our  spiritual  faculties 
are  committed  to  us  in  stewardship,  and  that 
the  main  purpose  of  life  is  to  cultivate  them  for 
their  worth  to  our  personal  being,  for  their  serv- 
ice to  humanity,  for  the  glory  of  our  Maker. 

Accepting  this  truth,  it  is  well  for  ns  to  pause 
on  the  threshold  of  so  important  a discussion 
and  cast  our  eyes  over  the  range  before  us.  It 
is  the’province  of  self-culture  to  determine  what 
we  shall  be ; what  rank  among  thinking,  acting, 
moral  agents  we  shall  assume ; what  obstacles 
shall  be  removed,  what  triumphs  secured,  what 
immortal  glories  won.  No  humbler  task  is  de- 
volved upon  it  than  the  execution  of  God’s  will 
as  respects  the  growth  of  strength  and  purity  in 
the  soul.  Whether  it  shall  enrich  itself  with 
the  treasures  of  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness  in 
the  universe,  or  sink  into  eternal  bankruptcy — 
this  is  the  issue  to  be  made,  the  problem  for  a 
life-long  solution.  Can  we  conceive  of  any  out- 
ward trust  so  solemn,  so  momentous?  Were 
we  invested  with  the  office  of  an  archangel; 
were  we  ordained  to  exercise  a watchful  super- 
intendence over  a section  of  God’s  universe ; 
were  the  bloom  and  blessedness  of  many  worlds 
suspended  on  our  skill — that  would  not  compare 
with  the  work  assigned  us.  For  no  external 
relation  can  equal  in  depth,  intensity,  and 
grandeur  those  nearer  and  dearer  ties  that  bind 
the  soul  to  the  infinite  and  eternal.  Self-cul- 
ture looks  to  the  soul  as  the  greatest  of  created 
objects.  For  it,  all  things  exist.  For  it,  stars 
hold  their  courses  and  systems  revolve  around 
the  throne  of  Jehovah.  For  it,  Christ  died. 
Taking  this  broad  view  of  its  trust,  self-culture, 
if  faithful  to  its  responsibility,  embraces  all  du- 
ties, interests,  and  aims  within  its  grasp.  No- 
thing is  too  low,  nothing  too  high,  to  escape  its 
eye.  All  forms  of  matter  know  it  as  their  right- 
ful master,  and  hasten  to  yield  it  service.  It  is 
the  kingly  authority  of  mind  laying  its  taxes  on 
the  whole  field  of  creation,  and  reaping  a revenue 
that  shall  add  to  the  magnificence  of  eternity. 

Viewed,  then,  in  this  light,  self-culture  cov- 
ers the  whole  scope  of  intellectual,  moral,  and 
religions  effort.  It  involves  whatever  acts  on 
thought,  sentiment,  will,  taste,  affection.  It 
concerns  the  sensibilities  and  the  conscience. 

Over  what  a surface  arc  its  means  extended ! 

To  correspond  with  the  dignity  of  the  work, 
self-culture  has  been  denied  nothing  that  can 
promote  its  end.  Divided  as  material  nature 
is  into  various  departments,  and  distributed 
through  many  shapes  of  effective  instrument- 
ality, they  all  meet — in  their  relation  to  this 
work — as  in  a centre,  and,  with  perfect  unity, 
co-operate  to  accomplish  it.  The  dew-drop  and 
the  ocean,  the  atom  and  the  world,  the  sphere 
and  the  system,  science  and  art,  history,  phi- 
losophy, poetry,  experience,  religion — all  bring 
their  resources  into  this  common  treasury.  Self- 
culture, therefore,  must  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
end  of  human  life.  Knowledge,  virtue,  good- 
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ness,  are  not  mere  conditions  of  mind,  but  per-  1 
sonal  attainments  wrought  into  the  texture  of  I 
our  being — made  our  own  breath  and  blood — 
by  the  assimilative  processes  that  self-culture 
maintains.  It  is  not  the  abstract  idea  of  knowl- 
edge, virtue,  goodness,  that  the  imagination  is 
here  fixed  on ; it  is  these  things  as  our  proper- 
ty— elements  and  constituents  of  our  existence 
— that  we  appreciate.  Hence,  along  with  the 
sentiment  of  veneration  for  these  immortal  qual- 
ities, there  comes  another  sentiment  no  less 
beautiful  and  inspiring.  That  sentiment  is  the 
feeling  of  an  energetic  will,  of  a mighty  strug- 
gle, of  hardships  endured,  of  antagonistic  cir- 
cumstances subdued,  of  a resolute  and  unyield- 
ing force  calmly  and  patiently  put  forth  in  se- 
curing these  acquirements. 

Every  man  who  devotes  himself  to  the  work 
of  self-culture  ought  to  possess  his  mind  with 
such  views  as  shall  fortify  him  against  discour- 
agement and  defeat.  Obstacles  he  must  en- 
counter, dangers  he  must  meet,  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering he  must  experience.  Apart  from  these 
no  discipline  can  be  complete,  no  strength  de- 
veloped. But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  must  re- 
member that  his  Creator  has  bestowed  on  him 
a plenitude  of  power  to  perform  the  task.  Look- 
ing within  himself,  he  finds  a soul  conscious  of 
a capacity  not  to  be  measured.  The  more  this 
consciousness  is  cultivated  by  inward  thought, 
the  more  acute  and  intense  is  its  idea  of  the  pos- 
sible enlargement  of  its  being.  Every  accession 
to  its  knowledge  enhances  the  power  of  know- 
ing. Every  result  of  experience  absorbed  into 
the  soul  swells  the  conception  of  attainability. 
Thus  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  not  only  in- 
vigorated, but  the  consciousness  that  presides 
over  all  their  functions,  and  momentarily  feeds 
them  with  its  own  vital  force,  is  also  quickened 
into  more  vigorous  activity. 

To  cultivate  ourselves  thoroughly  and  prop- 
erly, we  must  devote  time  and  effort  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  consciousness.  By  this  we  mean  that 
the  instinct  of  the  soul  itself — the  instinct  of  a 
spiritual  existence  superior  to  all  its  functional 
exercises,  and  grander  than  all  its  manifested 
forms — the  instinct  to  which  Nature,  Life,  and 
Religion  make  their  appeal — is  to  be  strength- 
ened and  perfected.  The  idea  of  what  the  soul 
is — what  it  is  capable  of  becoming — what  it 
may  realize  by  virtue  of  the  freedom  and  glory 
of  its  inherent  spirituality ; this  central  idea  is 
to  be  brought  out  into  clear,  ample,  inspiring 
recognition.  And  when  that  is  done  its  rightful 
authority  is  to  be  acknowledged.  The  nature 
of  this  sentiment  is  such  as  to  give  it  a com- 
manding power  over  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
and  subordinate  every  outward  agency  to  its 
firm  sway.  It  is  just  here  that  so  much  self- 
culture is  defective.  The  roots  of  progress  do 
not  penetrate  sufficiently  deep  into  conscious- 
ness. One  faculty  and  an6ther  of  intellect  are 
cultivated ; this  or  that  function  is  adequately 
discharged ; but  the  all-pervading  temper  of  a 
spiritual  being  is  wanting.  Knowledge  stops 
short  of  its  end.  Experience  touches  only  the 


surface.  The  depths  of  vitality  in  the  soul  are 
not  reached.  And  men  become  shrewd  men, 
sharp  men,  competent  and  available  men ; but 
it  is  all  at  the  expense  of  the  soul.  True 
culture  is  a different  thing.  Every  step  in  its 
progress  deepens  the  assurance  of  the  native 
grandeur  of  the  soul,  and  gives  a more  piercing 
insight  into  the  vastness  of  its  birth-right.  A 
genuine  experience  does  not  rest  complacently 
in  a well-poised  judgment,  a mathematical  ac- 
curacy of  perception,  a firmly-braced  will,  and 
an  executive  energy  that  goes  boldly  and  straight 
to  the  determined  mark.  Faculty  and  force  can 
not  satisfy  its  demands.  Behind  all  is  the  sov- 
ereign soul,  conscious  of  an  infinite  stretch  be- 
yond these  narrow  limits,  and  scorning  to  be 
imprisoned  within  the  boundaries  of  a practiced 
skill,  a delicate  tact,  a masterly  common  sense, 
and  nicely-fitted  habits. 

How,  then,  does  self-culture  act  on  thb  great 
reserved  force  of  consciousness  ? It  takes  hold 
of  the  primal  feelings  of  the  soul  in  its  relations 
to  truth,  beauty,  J>ower,  love,  and  goodness.  It 
throbs  a mighty  heart  into  its  silent  and  solita- 
ry communings  with  the  universe,  that  finds  its 
counterpart  every  where  amidst  the  magnitude 
and  splendor  of  God’s  works.  In  joy,  it  awakens 
strange  thoughts  that  tremble  through  the  brain, 
and  stranger  feelings  that  flow  forth  in  tears. 
In  sorrow,  it  is  not  crushed,  for  it  has  faith  in 
the  sorrow  that  God  sends,  and  it  calmly  hopes 
in  the  awaiting  sunshine.  Every  man  of  pro- 
found experience  knows  that  much  of  his  knowl- 
edge penetrates  deeper  than  the  faculties  that 
strive  to  use  it.  Indeed  no  small  part  of  it  is 
left  unused,  so  far  as  outward  practicalness  is 
concerned.  And  feeling  transcends  faculty  still 
more.  Words  fail,  acts  fail  to  embody  any 
thing  beyond  a fragmentary  portion  of  our  na- 
ture. The  capacity  of  the  soul  is  adapted  to 
an  ideal  life,  which,  although  in  unison  with  the 
real  life  around  us,  yet  far  overleaps  its  stem, 
cramped  limitations.  Are  these  hidden  agencies 
lost  ? If  the  best  part  of  all  we  have  learned — 
if  the  divinest  fruits  of  toil  and  trial — if  the 
priceless  wealth  of  experience  can  not  be  con- 
verted into  commodities  to  enrich  the  world,  are 
they  therefore  useless  and  vain?  No;  the 
growth  of  consciousness  is  worth  more  than 
external  service.  It  is  a nobler  growth  than  the 
maturing  of  intellectual  faculties  and  the  per- 
fecting of  their  social  service.  To  be  a man  in 
the  hush  of  the  soul  beneath  the  pressure  of  In- 
finity— to  be  a man  in  the  silent,  rapturous  at- 
titude of  thought  and  sensibility  in  their  heaven- 
ward look  toward  God  and  his  Christ — is  great- 
er than  any  exhibition  of  the  purest  and  truest 
self  to  the  world.  This  is  the  greatness  which 
springs  from  the  growth  of  consciousness,  and 
all  forms  of  outward  manifestation  are  but  faint 
types  of  its  inward  grandeur. 

A man  ought  to  enter  on  the  work  of  self- 
culture with  the  conviction  that  his  Creator  has 
given  him  more  power  in  this  direction  than  in 
any  other.  The  facts  of  human  life,  no  less 
than  the  principles  of  religion,  sustain  and  con- 
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firm  the  truth  of  this  sentiment.  Placed  amidst 
the  economy  of  material  nature  to  perform  the 
two-fold  office  of  supporting  our  animal  existence 
and  contributing  to  the  abatement  of  the  curse 
on  the  earth,  in  so  far  as  Providence  contem- 
plates its  diminution,  man  is  favored  with  such  { 
aids  and  auxiliaries  as  make  him  competent  to 
subdue  the  world  and  enjoy  the  utmost  of  its  j 
advantages.  It  is  not  merely  to  be  a home  for 
his  physical  and  social  being.  It  is  to  be  a 
hoiae  suitable  to  his  probationary  condition,  a 
theatre  for  the  exertion  of  the  high  attributes 
of  a redeemed  spirit,  a “ footstool ” to  the  Throne 
of  Grace.  Viewing  man  in  this  aspect,  we  be- 
hold him  furnished  with  the  amplest  endow- 
ment of  means  to  gratify  hi9  earthly  wants. 
L&bor,  directed  by  intelligence,  secures  its  ends, 
and  material  nature  obeys  its  mandate  as  if 
man  were  the  vicegerent  of  God.  Winds  and 
waters  serve  him.  The  exhaling  moisture  and 
the  returning  dew  alike  fulfill  his  purpose.  And 
at  every  step  of  progress  he  avails  himself  of 
a yet  remoter  agency,  a more  recondite  fact, 
a more  subtle  law,  to  execute  the  decrees  of  his 
earthly  sovereignty.  The  humblest  mechanic 
now  wields  a mightier  power,  by  means  of  ma- 
chinery, than  the  kings  and  queens  of  antiquity 
ever  exerted,  and  a factory-boy  can  perform  a 
task  that  would  have  startled  Greece  and  Rome 
as  a miracle  of  skillful  strength.  Admit  all 
this ; but  still  the  truth  stands  out  that  man  is 
a greater  agent,  working  on  the  materials  of  his 
own  nature,  forming  himself  in  the  likeness  of 
Infinite  Beauty,  training  his  intellect  and  affec- 
tions to  the  nobility  of  a redeemed  character, 
than  in  any  of  his  triumphs  over  the  outward 
world.  The  progress  of  a single  mind  from 
childhood  to  age,  if  it  fulfill  the  divine  plan, 
presents  wider  extremes  of  contrast  and  suggests 
the  completeness  of  success  much  more  than  all 
the  material  advancement  made  from  the  rude 
ages  until  the  nineteenth  century.  Boast  as 
we  may  of  steam-engines  and  lightning-tele- 
graphs,  the  primer  of  the  infant,  a nursery-song, 
a simple  token  of  a work  within  the  soul,  is  a 
prouder  vindication  of  man’s  nature  than  the 
wisdom  of  design  and  adaptation  which  they 
display.  Man  changes  the  forest-trees  into,  a 
habitation  of  beauty,  transforms  cotton  and  wool 
into  clothing,  multiplies  wonders  more  rapidly 
than  trade  and  commerce  can  diffuse  them  ; and 
yet,  in  an  hour  of  thoughtful  meditation,  of  earn- 
est self-searching,  of  profound  moral  abasement, 
he  experiences  a greater  change,  and  walks 
forth  among  his  fellows  a more  impressive  won- 
der than  the  whole  realm  of  materialism  can 
show.  For  whatever  ho  does  in  the  outward 
world  bears  his  earthly  image,  but  the  work 
within  his  mind  is  stamped  with  the  image  of 
the  Infinite.  In  the  former  we  call  him  me- 
chanic, inventor,  artist;  in  the  latter  we  discard 
the  terms  designative  of  genius,  and  borrow  such 
titles  as  distinguish  the  hierarchies  of  immor- 
tality. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  Jto  feel  the  presence 
of  a divinely-granted  power  to  effect  the  work 


of  self-culture.  Wisdom  is  needed  to  direct 
its  use.  There  must  be  a clear,  distinct  percep- 
tion of  the  end  to  be  attained  and  the  means 
requisite  to  reach  it.  What,  then,  is  the  true 
theory  of  self-culture  ? A short  answer  might 
be  given  to  this  question  by  stating  that  self- 
culture consists  in  the  development  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  in  relation  to  their  appropriate  ob- 
jects. No  doubt  this  is  true.  But  it  is  a partial 
view  of  the  subject.  No  discipline,  and  no  per- 
fection of  faculty,  as  such,  can  meet  the  claims  of 
a philosophic  and  spiritual  self-culture.  Never- 
theless this  sort  of  functional  education  has  a 
great  office  to  fulfill  in  the  history  of  mental 
growth,  and  especially,  as  a preparatory  means 
of  culture,  it  is  invaluable.  We  know  that 
mathematics  and  metaphysics  cultivate  the  rea- 
soning faculty.  We  also  know  that  poetry  and 
other  arts  appeal  to  the  imagination.  There 
are  facts  in  life  that  address  the  sensibilities ; 
while  other  facts  concern  us  as  common-sense, 
prudential,  everyday  people.  But  one  should 
never  forget  that  he  has  much  more  to  do  than 
to  improve  a particular  faculty.  It  is  not  the 
abstract  intellect,  trained  to  discern  truth ; nor 
tl)o  imaginative  intellect,  able  to  perceive  and 
enjoy  beauty ; nor  the  expressive  intellect,  rich 
in  the  gifts  of  a manifold  utterance,,  that  can, 
by  itself,  constitnte  him  a large  and  liberal- 
minded  man.  Amy  one  of  these  forms  of  in- 
tellect may  give  him  a specific  value  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scale  of  appreciation  which  the 
world  sees  fit  to  apply  to  talent  and  genius. 
True  culture  looks  beyond  the  utility  that  fixes 
the  marketable  price  of  brains,  and  it  has  a 
nobler  impulse  than  to  make  an  almanac,  grace 
a college-chair,  or  fill  a place  in  the  world’s 
eye.  • It  feels  that  mind  has  higher  uses  than  to 
get  daily  bread  for  the  body  and  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  economy  and  thrift.  In  the  same  spirit 
it  aims  at  something  more  than  the  favorable 
opinions  of  mankind.  Neither  worldly  success 
nor  worldly  distinction  is  undervalued  or  neg- 
lected, but  it  rests  on  the  conviction  that  the 
soul  has  an  infinitely  grander  work  to  perform 
than  to  nurse  the  animal  structure  or  gratify 
the  tastes  of  society.  And  in  this  moral  tem- 
per it  strives  to  improve  the  intellect  by  disci- 
plining all  its  faculties,  by  elevating  its  range 
of  contemplation,  by  habituating  it  to  commun- 
ion with  great  objects.  It  values  facts  not  for 
what  they  are,  but  because  they  conduct  to 
principles  more  valuable  than  themselves.  It 
lifts  itself  above  the  narrow,  the  local,  the  mi- 
nute. It  delights  in  broad,  comprehensive  ideas ; 
and  in  a philosophy  that  seeks  to  embrace  all 
science,  in  a philanthropy  world-wide  and  world- 
encircling,  it  rejoices  with  exceeding  joy. 

The  man  of  true  culture  is  a man  in  all  his 
faculties.  He  has  insight,  reason,  imagination, 
sensibility,  conscience,  affection.  All  thes*  are 
fresh,  vigorous,  active  within  him  by  virtue  of 
the  general  spirit  of  intellectual  life  which  ani- 
mates and  informs  them.  His  aim  is  to  devel- 
op himself,  and  in  working  to  this  end  the  whole 
intellect  shares  in  the  sympathy  and  strength 
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of  a growing  nature.  On  intellect  alone  lie 
would  rely  in  nothing.  He  is  not  a thinking 
machine,  but  a thinking  soul.  To  be  a calcu- 
lating piece  of  apparatus  does  not  satisfy  his 
aspirations  in  mathematics ; nor  can  he  be  con- 
tent to  reduce  his  logical  power  to  the  mercan- 
tile level  of  a “counterfeit  detector”  of  bad  bank- 
bills  and  base  coin.  A vital  spirit  he  will  have 
in  every  thing.  Taught  by  experience  how  fal- 
lacious the  best  reasoning  may  be  that  is  the 
product  of  mere  intellect ; taught,  too,  that  even 
beauty  changes  into  deformity  if  it  be  simply 
the  creature  of  imagination,  and  that  conscience 
easily  degenerates  into  superstition  when  de- 
prived of  the  aid  of  other  inward  functions; 
knowing  and  feeling  these  spiritual  facts,  ho 
must  carry  a great,  genial,  purified  heart  into 
all  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  into  ev- 
ory  search  after  truth,  into  every  pursuit  of  life. 

Now  this  is  certainly  the  method  of  culture 
which  Nature  indicates.  It  is  not  its  aim  to 
form  a handicraftsman  of  intellect  that  shall 
win  no  higher  praise  than  dexterity,  sagacious- 
ncss,  tact.  Good  mathematicians,  annalists, 
metaphysicians,  artists,  are  not  its  heroes  and 
saints.  On  them  and  their  works  it  lays  no 
superlative  stress.  Hence  Nature  is  no  formal- 
ist. It  refuses  to  put  things  together  in  such 
S3rstematic  order  as  would  please  our  devotees 
of  mechanical  mind.  Whenever  it  appeals  to 
the  intellect,  it  is  not  to  the  intellect  only,  nor 
is  it  to  the  intellect  for  its  own  sake.  But  it 
addresses  the  whole  being  of  man ; and  as  in 
what  wo  eat  there  is  a provision  for  bone, 
muscle,  nerve,  blood,  and  brain,  so  in  its  action 
on  thought  there  is  a subtle  spirit  in  its  agency 
that  vivifies  and  strengthens  every  portion  of 
our  character  and  constitution.  Where  it  of- 
fers poetry,  there  it  offers  philosophy.  Where 
it  has  a record  of  the  past,  there  it  has  a prophecy 
of  the  future.  It  is  no  separatist;  it  tolerates 
no  divorce;  it  offers  to  the  eye  a vast  spectacle 
of  unity ; and  such  as  it  is  in  itself  it  is  in  its 
influence,  calling  out  the  entire  mind  to  its 
companionship,  and  stimulating  the  different  or- 
gans of  sense  as  well  as  the  various  faculties  of 
the  intellect  to  accompany  one  another  in  their 
action.  The  eye  loves  the  association  of  the 
car.  Reason  welcomes  the  fellowship  of  imag- 
ination, and  in  all  the  higher  class  of  minds, 
such  as  Plato,  Shakspcare,  Milton  in  litera- 
ture, Burke  and  Webster  in  statesmanship,  they 
arc  always  found  side  by  side  to  aid  and  invig- 
orate each  other. 

But  men  love  to  disintegrate.  They  must 
put  up  truths  and  facts  in  parcels,  and  label  them 
according  to  their  idea  of  use  and  value.  We 
try  to  arrange  Nature  as  we  do  our  libraries — 
such  an  alcove  for  history,  the  next  for  law,  a 
third  for  theology.  But  Nature  will  not  be j 
forced.  Here  are  the  dew-drops ; you  can 
frame  a system  of  physical  philosophy  out  of 
them,  and  then  a beautiful  poem.  Here  are 
flowers ; science  turns  them  to  economic  advant- 
age, art  ministers  to  the  luxury  of  the  rich  and 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  with  them,  while 


the  Great  Teacher  finds  images  for  his  gospel 
in  their  frail  loveliness.  Nature  studies  com- 
pleteness in  presenting  its  phenomena  to  the 
mind ; and  no  man  can  be  on  fair  terms  with  it, 
as  an  instrumentality  of  culture,  except  even* 
thing  within  him  respond  to  Its  approach. 

And  how  forcibly  this  method  is  illustrated 
in  the  Bible ! Paul  never  writes  as  a mere  lo- 
gician. Amidst  his  closest  and  eompactcst  ar- 
guments how  often  the  great  heart,  stirred  by 
the  pathetic  mysteiy  of  the  Cross,  sends  a pul- 
sating thrill  through  the  fingers  that  guide  the 
pen ! And  if  we  take  the  finest  specimens  of 
his  thought  and  style — such,  for  instance,  as  his 
speech  on  Mars  Hill,  or  his  eloquent  summary 
of  the  fruits  of  charity — we  are  instantly  struck 
with  the  fact  that  no  one  faculty  of  the  mifld 
more  than  another  is  exercised  in  receiving 
their  wisdom  and  appreciating  their  excellence. 
John,  the  beloved  disciple,  is  a perfect  exempli- 
fication of  the  same  law  of  mind.  He  is  in  full 
contact  with  the  reader.  Intellect  and  affec- 
tion, reason  and  sentiment,  are  summoned  into 
his  presence  and  held  under  his  sway.  No  one 
faculty  is  excited,  but  the  whole  nature  is 
moved.  With  him  argument  embraces  appeal ; 
tenderness  blends  with  strength.  The  child- 
hood of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  breathes  through 
that  manly  voice  which  proclaims  the  majesty 
of  love  ; and  the  head  that  lay  on  the  heart  of 
Jesus  when  the  pressure  of  the  world’s  guilt 
was  there,  caught  its  mighty  throb  and  prolonged 
its  pulses  in  all  its  eloquence. 

If  we  would  cultivate  our  minds  aright,  the 
methods  prescribed  by  nature  and  religion  must 
be  adopted.  And  iu  advance  of  our  efforts  we 
must  first  have  correct  views  of  intellectual 
poiver.  Too  many  suppose  that  intellectual 
power  is  located  in  a fine  memory,  in  a brill- 
iant imagination,  in  command  of  language,  or 
extent  of  knowledge.  And  so  it  would  be  if  a 
beautiful  eye  were  equivalent  to  a handsome 
face,  or  if  a good  stomach  were  the  necessary 
consequence  of  healthy  lungs.  Strength  in  one 
faculty  is  frequently  at  the  expense  of  other  fac- 
ulties, like  those  trees  in  which  an  overgrown 
branch  enfeebles  the  vigor  and  destroys  the 
symmetry  of  the  remaining  boughs.  The  aim 
of  nature  and  religion  is  to  build  up  a force  of 
mind  that  may  distribute  itself  through  any  fac- 
ulty, flow  out  in  any  channel,  reach  any  end 
that  is  desired.  Hence,  as  culture  progresses, 
the  more  distinct  and  definite  forms  of  faculty 
lose  their  prominence.  We  have  the  clear,  con- 
vincing reason,  but  not  in  mechanical  shape  and 
logical  routine.  So,  too,  wre  have  beauty  and 
sublimity ; but  the  imagination,  in  its  appre- 
ciative or  creating  offices,  disguises  itself  ns  a 
subtle,  diffused  element,  and  while  its  energy  is 
not  abated,  it  yet  seems  to  operate  through  the 
other  functions  of  the  intellect  rather  than  ad- 
here to  its  earlier  modes  of  action.  The  tend- 
ency of  all  sound  culture  is  in  this  direction  ; 
and  although  it  is  only  the  privilege  of  the  se- 
lect few  to  attain  it  fully,  yet  the  instinct  of 
progress  is  steadily  toward  it.  How  little  of 
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the  mere  dialectician  appears  in  Chalmers, 
Hall,  Burke ! How  these  men  transcend  the 
scholastic  forms  of  thought,  and  seize  the  great 
substance  for  which  these  meagre  signs  stand ! 
And  if  we  recur  to  Demosthenes,  what  an  in- 
stant degradation  to  his  intellect  should  we  feel 
if,  instead  of  the  combined  force  of  argument, 
demonstration,  impulse,  we  had  the  precise  and 
graceful  evolutions  that  oration-mongers  delight 
to  practice  ? 

Our  study,  then,  should  be  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  things,  and  not  rest  in  their  outward  shapes. 
A fact  appeals  to  the  understanding.  Is  it  to 
penetrate  no  deeper  than  the  comprehending 
faculty  ? Is  it  exhausted  when  it  is  received, 
measured,  classified  ? Facts  degrade  the  mind, 
if  they  do  nothing  more  than  report  the  phenom- 
ena of  materialism  and  life.  They  are  to  ad- 
vance farther  than  the  outer  court  of  the  soul ; 
their  best  work  just  begins  when  the  utilities  of 
intellect  have  been  answered.  The  same  truth 
governs  the  imagination.  Our  books  teach  that 
the  object  of  images  is  to  give  pleasure.  Is 
pleasure  the  final  law  of  mind  ? Is  there  no- 
thing behind  the  beauty  ? And  is  not  beauty 
itself  but  the  passing  expression  of  something 
more  beautiful  ? If  beauty  be  rested  in  for  its 
own  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  it  may 
sensualize  the  mind,  and  rob  the  Creator  to 
magnify  the  creature.  Thus  the  world  is  full 
of  the  idolatry  of  facts  and  the  idolatry  of 
beauty.  The  practical  reason  and  the  active 
fancy  are  made  the  slavish  ministers  to  an  in- 
tellect seeking  its  own  good  and  rejoicing  in  its 
own  glory.  But  God's  law  rises  supremo  above 
all  such  groveling  ways.  True  culture  abides 
by  that  law ; for  it  is  a law  of  thought  as  well 
as  of  action.  It  is  a law  for  the  growth  of  wis- 
dom, no  less  than  for  the  performance  of  work. 
Culture  obeys  its  mandate.  Wherever  it  finds 
a fact,  whether  in  the  clod,  in  the  grass,  in  grav- 
itation, in  electricity,  in  statesmanship,  in  liter- 
ature, it  accepts  its  earthly  significance,  puts  it 
to  economic  nses,  organizes  it  in  science  or 
morals.  But  this  is  not  the  end.  It  sinks 
deeper  than  the  intellect;  and,  absorbed  into 
the  soul,  is  made  the  moans  of  lifting  it  nearer 
toward  the  Infinite.  Beauty,  if  faithful  to  its 
instinct,  follows  the  same  ascending  path. 
Viewed  in  its  relation  to  mere  art,  it  is  earthii- 
ness  in  an  attractive  garb ; it  is  carnality,  sep- 
arated from  grossness,  bat  carnality  still  in  its 
essential  features.  But  let  beauty  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  soul ; let  its  office  for  the 
intellect  be  simply  a preparation,  a girding  up 
of  its  strength,  a flowering  forth  of  its  charms 
for  the  soul  itself ; let  the  image  shining  in  the 
sky,  glistening  in  the  dew-drop,  whispering  in 
the  wind,  deliver  the  thought,  and  then  inspire 
prayer  and  praise  with  a more  wondrous  mean- 
ing and  a diviner  rapture,  and  beauty  is  trans- 
figured into  one  of  the  elect  servants  of  piety, 
and  fulfills  an  apostleship  for  Christ. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  culture  of  in- 
tellect, with  reference  to  its  own  powers  and  its 
practical  use  in  the  business  and  social  aspects 
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of  life,  is  one  thing,  and  its  culture,  viewed  in 
its  bearing  on  the  soul,  is  another  thing.  We 
must  keep  this  broad  distinction  in  the  fore- 
ground of  all  our  thoughts,  else  our  efforts  to 
improve  will  lack  the  element  of  vitality.  Nor 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  attach  too  much  import- 
ance to  this  truth,  lying  as  it  does  at  the  root  of 
a rational,  consistent,  Christian  theory  of  hu- 
man nature.  Culture  of  the  intellect  for  its 
own  sake  proceeds  on  a false  and  corrupting 
idea.  It  embodies  a selfishness  that  shuts  up  a 
noble  part  of  our  spiritual  being  within  limits, 
forbidding  all  freedom  of  sympathy  and  breadth 
of  sensibility.  It  lowers  the  mind  to  the  level 
of  a worldly  instrument  for  worldly  ends.  A 
man  who  adopts  and  acts  upon  it  can  never  rise 
above  his  trade  or  profession.  He  may  become 
an  adept  in  his  work,  make  money,  attain  dis- 
tinction, but  how  far  superior  is  he,  estimated 
by  the  standard  of  moral  excellence,  to  the  dog 
that  churns  the  butter  or  the  horse  grinding  the 
bark?  When  one’s  business  6hows  no  other 
productiveness  than  outward  gains,  what  more 
has  he  done  than  the  clods  of  the  field  are  doing 
every  season  ? Now  it  is  this  use  of  intellect 
that  characterizes  most  of  the  culture  of  the 
day.  Trades  and  professions,  high  and  low, 
learned  and  unlearned,  are  actuated  by  the 
same  spirit.  Prudence  is  mere  thrift.  Com- 
mon sense  is  another  name  for  the  instinct  that 
takes  the  ox  or  the  ass  to  his  master’s  crib. 

Tact  consists  in  a quick  glance  of  the  eye,  a 
fast  step,  and  a long-fingered  hand.  Even  the 
higher  movements  of  the  age  arc  vitiated  by  the 
same  sentiment.  Three-fourths  of  the  argu- 
ments and  appeals  with  which  American  mind 
is  plied  on  the  subject  of  education  have  refer- 
ence solely  to  education  as  a means  of  temporal 
prosperity.  And  many  people  value  godliness 
more  for  its  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is  than 
for  that  which  is  to  come. 

Tme  culture  is  actuated  by  a different  mo- 
tive. It  holds  the  intellect,  in  all  things,  subor- 
dinate to  the  soul.  Whether  that  intellect  is 
devoted  to  trade  or  literature,  whether  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  mechanical  or  professional  pur- 
suits, whether  it  writes  books  or  merely  reads 
them,  it  appreciates  skill,  knowledge,  experi- 
ence, talent,  genius,  by  its  worth  to  spiritual 
| life.  Not  that  it  is  unmindful  of  humbler  in- 
terests. It  values  the  daily  virtues  of  industry, 
sagacity,  and  economy ; and  if  these  are  not 
engraven  on  “tables  of  stone,”  it  is  because 
they  are  stamped  on  all  objects  around  ns. 

Six  days  of  the  week  preach  them.  But  its 
faith  declares  that  worldly  wisdom  needs  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  spiritual,  the  infinite, 
the  eternal,  to  preserve  it  from  decay  and  death. 

The  knowledge  and  discipline  acquired  in  con- 
tact with  men  and  things,  if  turned  to  best  ac- 
count in  point  of  temporal  advantages,  are  yet 
more  valuable  in  moral  use.  Business  quickens 
sagacity,  opens  the  mind  to  instantaneousness 
t of  impression,  trains  to  ready  action,  and  estab- 
lishes a most  solid  relationship  between  outward 

things  and  inward  sentiments.  Social  ties,  ex- 
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tending  over  a broader  surface  and  penetrating 
far  deeper  into  the  heart,  work  to  a higher  end. 
The  former  give  to  the  latter  strength  and  sub- 
stantialness ; the  latter  give  to  the  former  grace 
and  sensibility.  But  business  and  society  can 
not  employ  the  ability  which  they  create.  The 
highest  wisdom  of  its  highest  men  it  can  not 
make  available.  Indeed  it  can  not  find  occu- 
pancy and  scope  for  inferior  talents.  There  is 
always  a surplusage  of  mind  that  capital,  com- 
merce, government  confesses  its  inability  to  use. 
Why  is  this  ? Why  does  providence  ordain  the 
world  to  be  a means  of  development,  and  then, 
as  seemingly  dissatisfied  with  its  own  plans,  re- 
fuse to  let  it  gratify  the  taste,  sensibility,  power, 
which  it  has  awakened  and  formed?  Every 
year  the  materials  of  character,  of  force,  of 
mighty  manhood,  are  produced  in  greater  abund- 
ance than  all  the  agencies  and  activities  of  the 
world  can  engage  in  their  service.  Nature  de- 
lights in  mental  fertility  os  well  as  in  material 
abundance.  The  counterpart  of  the  luxuriant 
forest  and  the  teeming  plain,  of  ocean,  air,  and 
firmament,  crowded  with  the  tokens  of  over- 
flowing bounty,  exists  in  the  spiritual  world. 
Why  this  apparent  waste  ? Why  this  vast  con- 
trast between  possibility  and  reality  ? Why  are 
we  awakened  to  a far  deeper  sense  of  power  in 
consciousness  than  of  power  in  action?  Why 
is  every  sentiment  so  much  more  intensified  as 
a sentiment  than  as  a source  of  outward  influ- 
ence? Why  is  the  soul  grander  than  its  re- 
vealed life  ? Providence  is  in  this  as  in  every 
thing.  By  such  sure  signs  we  are  taught  that 
nothing  earthly  or  human  can  have  more  than 
a partial  and  imperfect  agency  in  awakening 
and  controlling  the  immortal  mind ; and  fur- 
thermore, that  when  this  spiritual  principle, 
trained  to  a sense  of  its  high  offices,  seeks  to 
expend  itself  in  work  worthy  of  its  grandeur,  it 
is  at  last  driven  back  on  its  consciousness  of  a 
divine  end,  on  its  own  heavenward  aims  and 
aspirations  as  the  original  and  final  sphere  of 
thought  and  action.  If,  therefore,  our  culture 
of  intellect  terminate  in  intellect,  it  is  a vain  and 
feeble  thing,  destitute  of  all  genuine  vitality, 
doomed  to  disappointment  and  death.  What 
nature  teaches  must  raise  us  above  nature.  If 
by  means  of  knowledge  and  experience  thought 
and  feeling  arc  elevated  and  chastened,  they 
must  in  turn  elevate  and  chasten  the  manhood 
of  our  being.  The  future  mind  lies  latent  in 
the  heart ; and  hence  no  culture  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  can  reach  the  great  fountain  of 
growth.  Progress  has  its  reason  and  end  in 
the  moral  nature,  and  intellect  depends  for  its 
capacity  of  expansion  on  sentiment  and  affec- 
tion. Nothing  is  really  truth  to  us  until  it 
passes  through  the  intellect  and  penetrates  the 
very  soul.  Nothing  from  without  becomes  a 
power  within  until  it  enthrones  itself  in  the 
centre  of  our  nature  and  blends  with  the  moral 
majesty  of  our  being.  Short  of  this  it  must  not 
stop,  else  the  benefit  is  lost.  A book  is  mere 
paper  if  it  fail  to  enter  into  character.  Science, 
art*  philosophy,  are  childish  amusements  unless 
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they  enlarge  and  ennoble  the  spirit,  teaching  it 
to  be  more  spiritual.  Men  may  idolize  the  in- 
tellect; but  the  soul,  robbed  of  its  rights,  will 
punish  the  pride  that  invades  its  sovereignty. 

In  that  worship  no  sacrifice  is  offered,  no  prayer 
heard,  no  praise  accepted.  It  is  the  worship  of 
self,  the  most  criminal,  as  it  is  the  most  debas- 
ing, of  all  idolatry.  A man  had  better  determ- 
ine to  be  a demon  than  try  to  be  a god. 

We  have  seen  that  the  philosophy  of  culture 
requires  the  outward  means  which  nature  and 
providence  employ  for  our  personal  growth  to 
penetrate  through  the  intellect  and  grasp  the 
moral  consciousness.  We  have  seen  that  in- 
tellect, trained  and  exercised  on  worldly  grounds 
and  for  worldly  ends,  may  succeed  in  securing 
both  the  pleasure  and  the  power  which  spring 
from  the  relations  of  matter  to  mind.  A com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  of  thrift,  enterprise, 
skill,  talent,  has  its  reward;  and  by  such  in- 
struments the  showy  splendor  of  a material  civ- 
ilization rise  around  us.  At  the  same  time  the 
separation  of  the  intellect  from  the  moral  na- 
ture, its  concentration  in  itself,  abates  its  force, 
perverts  its  agency,  and  renders  it  unfit  to  ac- 
complish the  work  allotted  to  it  in  the  economy 
of  the  universe.  But  there  is  another  view  of 
this  subject.  Mind  is  capable  of  giving  as  well 
as  receiving.  It  not  only  has  susceptibilities 
that  are  acted  on,  but  it  has  motives,  impulses, 
volitions,  originating  within  itself  and  impelling 
it  toward  external  objects.  By  virtue  of  this 
organization  the  mind  has  power  to  intensify 
its  own  action.  After  placing  itself  in  an  at- 
titude to  embrace  the  facts  that  are  embodied 
in  outward  things,  it  can  form  these  materials 
into  new  shapes  and  compel  them  to  subserve 
higher  purposes.  It  can  rearrange  and  recon- 
struct, modify  and  change.  By  the  simple 
force  of  suggestion  it  can  argue  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  from  the  visible  and  tangible 
to  the  abstract  and  ideal.  A bint  suffices  to 
open  a new  world.  Above  all,  it  can  breathe  a 
wondrous  vitality  into  its  own  acquirements,  and 
make  them  much  more  than  mere  acquisitions. 

There  is  a point  in  the  history  of  every  mental 
effort  at  which  the  receptive  exercise  of  intellect 
ceases,  and  at  that  point  all  earnest  and  profound 
cultivation  begins.  Then  we  rise  from  particular 
to  general  ideas,  escape  from  the  lower  region 
of  the  senses,  and  ascend  to  the  realm  of  pure 
and  permanent  sentiments ; see  all  things  less  as 
they  appear,  and  more  as  they  are.  Now  this 
is  a noble  faculty  of  mind.  It  is  the  source  of 
most  of  our  greatest  thoughts,  and  from  it  pro- 
ceed the  highest  energy  of  will,  the  most  spir- 
itual aspirations,  the  grand,  heroic  deeds  that 
renew  the  wasting  heart  of  the  world,  and  seal 
its  hopes  as  born  in  heaven. 

It  is  certainly  of  no  small  importance  to  pos- 
sess this  invaluable  faculty.  A man 'who  has 
formed  this  habit  stands  on  vantage-ground. 

Poet  or  not,  he  has  something  akin  to  the  “ ris- 
ion  and  the  faculty  divine .”  There  is  in  him  a 
clearness,  a force,  a depth  of  insight,  to  which 
every  thing  within  the  scope  of  legitimate 
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thought  must  yield.  Able  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  incidents  of  an  object  and  its  real 
features ; to  mark  accurately  the  line  dividing 
circumstance  from  character;  to  take  broad, 
genial,  satisfying  views,  and  rest  serenely  in 
them ; to  cast  out  a prejudice,  and  realize  the 
sudden  widening  of  the  area  of  inward  being ; to 
conquer  a falsehood,  and  feel  exultant  that  one 
enemy  less  lurks  in  the  shadows  of  threatening 
ill ; to  soar  to  the  native  sphere  of  truth,  and 
see  it  in  an  atmosphere  that  no  cloud  has  dark- 
ened, no  storm  disturbed — a man  able  to  sus- 
tain, control,  and  direct  his  faculties  in  this 
way,  has  the  heart  of  nature  in  his  hand,  and 
the  resources  of  the  universe  stand  ready  to  en- 
rich him.  Thinking  is  to  him  not  so  much  a 
labor  as  a pleasure ; and  apart  from  the  value 
of  discovering  the  wisdom  of  creation,  and  an- 
alyzing the  laws  of  objects  around  him,  he  ex- 
periences a joy  in  such  investigations  that  is 
worth  more  than  the  practical  results  of  intel- 
ligence. The  consciousness  of  growth,  the 
sense  of  enlarging  strength,  is  far  more  inspir- 
ing than  the  assurance  of  knowledge.  In  the 
former,  one’s  manhood  lives;  in  the  latter,  it 
finds  aids  and  servants.  In  the  one,  it  enjoys 
lordship  over  itself ; in  the  other,  over  its  cir- 
cumstances. In  this,  it  walks  the  earth,  feeling 
the  returning  gladness  of  sovereignty  over  hum- 
bler objects,  while  in  that,  its  whole  nature  opens 
to  the  companionship  of  higher  beings.  Not 
only  docs  “ beauty  pitch  its  tents  before  him,” 
but  goodness  invites  him  within  its  tabernacle, 
and  there,  amidst  those  folds  that  are  more  gor- 
geous than  hangings  of  gold  and  purple,  and 
more  resplendent  than  the  many-hued  drapery 
of  sunset  clouds,  he  finds  the  consummation  of 
thought  in  the  silent  raptures  of  spiritual  feeling. 

Now’  this  power  of  the  mind  to  animate  its 
faculties,  to  transfuse  a new  and  mightier  life 
into  all  its  operations  and  efforts,  must  be  kept 
prominently  in  view  in  all  culture.  It  is  not  a 
passive  thing,  for  outward  influences  to  shape 
and  form.  It  has  a self-moulding,  a self-stimu- 
lating, a self-directing  energy,  always  fresh, 
always  elastic,  so  long  as  it  is  obedient  to  the 
laws  of  its  moral  nature.  Give  such  a mind 
the  most  common  materials,  and  out  of  them  it 
will  rear  a sublime  architecture.  Give  it  a great 
thought,  and  it  will  organize  an  institution  that 
shall  stand  for  the  creed  of  ages.  A word  will 
swell  beneath  its  impulses  until  it  becomes  the 
faith  and  hope  of  nations.  A “ stilly  small  voice ” 
heard  in  the  whispering  night,  in  lonely  medi- 
tations, in  dreams,  will  be  repeated  in  some 
oratorio  of  song,  in  some  outburst  of  eloquence, 
and  startle  the  slumber  of  centuries.  No  gift 
does  God  confer  on  men  like  this,  the  power  to 
incarnate  themselves  in  whatever  they  do.  It 
is  more  than  talent.  It  is  more  than  genius. 
It  is  the  special  prerogative  of  great  souls,  re- 
deemed from  sin,  redeemed  from  self,  redeemed 
from  all  outward  alliances  of  bondage,  stand- 
ing in  a might  mightier  than  themselves,  and 
anointed  to  the  championship  of  God’s  high 
sway  over  a recovered  world. 


How  does  the  culture  of  the  day  compare 
with  this  standard  ? 

Look  at  the  movements  of  our  time,  and  see 
what  they  represent.  Look  at  our  patent  offi- 
ces, our  trade  and  commerce,  our  professions, 
our  institutions,  and  you  mark  a wonderful  dis- 
play of  intellect,  in  all  its  sharpness,  rivalry,  ea- 
gerness, tact,  enterprise,  and  comprehensiveness. 
Modern  civilization  is  a gigantic  demonstration 
of  what  can  be  done,  when  men  are  fairly  har- 
nessed together  in  serving  each  other’s  wants 
and  promoting  common  ends.  The  result  is, 
that  social  power  is  vastly  augmented,  and  in- 
dividual power,  except  as  tributary  to  society, 
is  diminished.  We  are  educated  for  mechan- 
ical pursuits,  for  the  bar,  for  the  church.  Our 
measure  is  taken,  and  we  are  fitted  to  our  place. 
Fashion  rules  every  where  and  in  every  thing. 
The  gay  woman,  who  adopts  every  fashionable 
stylo  of  dress,"  furniture,  equipage,  is  pnly  a 
type  of  men  in  schools,  in  colleges,  in  literature, 
at  the  bar.  All  of  them  recognize  the  suprem- 
acy of  fashion,  and  bow  down  to  it;  all  of 
them  are  believers  in  the  doctrine  that  they 
must  live  for  the  public,  and  keep  on  the  kind- 
est terms  with  its  tastes  and  caprices.  This 
spirit  rules  the  most  of  our  culture ; and,  to 
some  extent,  it  must  prevail.  But  in  the  ex- 
cess it  now  exhibits  it  is  a fearful  evil,  because 
nearly  all  our  personal  power  is  absorbed  in  so- 
cial power.  Too  many  have  more  reliance  on 
society  than  on  the  principles  which  constitute 
the  strength  and  safeguard  of  society ; too  many 
have  more  faith  in  the  church  than  in  God. 
Our  feebleness  is  thus  converted  into  a means 
of  complacency ; we  rest  on  others  and  are  sat- 
isfied. In  our  dependence  on  machinery  wc 
forget  its  motive  power,  and  in  our  homage  to 
civilization  we  put  the  Gospel  out  of  sight. 
But  what  sort  of  culture  is  that  which  is  sim- 
ply and  exclusively  adaptive  to  the  needs  of  a 
fugitive  hour;  which  forecasts  the  appetites  and 
passions  of  next  year,  and  labors  to  suit  them ; 
which  has  no  higher  moral  in  its  procedures 
of  thought,  and  in  its  ambition  of  action,  than 
in  the  cut  of  a coat  or  the  color  of  a cravat  ? 
A true  manhood  is  always  more  glorious  than 
any  present  glory.  A true  manhood,  by  the 
necessity  of  its  instincts,  its  prophetic  yearnings, 
its  imperishable  ideals,  is  ever  in  advance  of  all 
existing  things.  A true  manhood  is  in  God*6 
keeping,  not  at  the  nod  and  beck  of  the  world. 
No  grand  deeds  are  the  product  of  the  day  which 
they  immortalize.  No  magnificent  institutions 
are  from  the  wedlock  of  auspicious  circum- 
stances. Not  by  looking  at  what  society  wants, 
but  by  a profound  study  of  what  our  nature 
wants,  are  we  developed  in  the  stature  of  men. 
The  force  of  ages  combined  could  not  create 
an  impulse  sufficient  to  produce  a “Paradise 
Lost ;”  but  a dream  of  childhood  in  its  cradle- 
sleep,  a vision  of  youth  in  its  first  ecstasy  of 
love,  an  image  of  manhood  in  some  sacred  pause 
of  struggling  life,  may  go  forth,  if  God  touches 
the  hearts  that  hold  them,  and  people  the  firm- 
ament with  the  radiant  forms  of  archangels. 
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THE  RANSOM  OF  A HERITAGE. 

THE  coachman  drew  up  the  reins,  with  a 
long  “Whoa!”  and  said,  ‘‘Here  we  are, 
Sir ;”  and  I stepped  for  the  Hrst  time  upon  the 
pavement  of  Ilchester.  It  wras  dark  out  of 
doors,  being  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  the  winter 
season,  and  foggy.  There  was  a bright  welcom- 
ing gleam  through  the  open  door-way  of  the  inn, 
and  a companionable  radiance  with  it  of  all 
sorts  of  agreeable  supper  savors ; but  I paused 
on  the  sidewalk,  and  while  the  stage  went  un- 
der its  moist  archway  to  lie  by  till  the  morning, 
I turned  considerately  around  several  times,  as 
one  who  has  leisure  for  observation. 

And  it  could  not  be  denied  I had  leisure. 
For  I had  not  come  to  Ilchester  to  try  the  sul- 
phur water,  to  sell  by  samples  for  some  jobbing- 
house,  to  pay  a visit  of  friendship — to  do  any 
, thing  temporary — but  to  stay  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

Not  that  I was  an  old  man  either.  My  hair 
was  still  glossy  raven ; my  eye  clear  and  pierc- 
ing ; my  step,  allowing  for  the  cramp  of  a sixty 
miles’  ride  in  the  stage,  resolute  and  elastic.  In 
fine,  as  years  go,  I was  thirty  years  old. 

Yet,  in  arriving  at  Ilchester,  I had  come'to 
the  terminus  of  my  life.  My  existence  still  a 
comparatively  new  book,  but  already  at  the  be- 
ginning of  its  last  long  chapter.  And  this  is 
such  a strange  fact  in  the  history  of  so  young  a 
man  that  it  demands  explanation,  and  I give  it. 

From  early  childhood  I had  been  looking  upon 
trouble  as  a familiar  household  face.  Trouble 
was  the  Lar  of  my  poor  poet-father’s  melancholy 
hearth-stone!  debt,  sickness,  failure — yes,  ab- 
solute want — these  were  the  genii  that  hovered 
over  his  widowed  head,  and  watched  my  mo- 
therless cradte.  I was  too  young  when  she 
who  bore  me  died  to  recall  her  face ; but  I ever 
heard  her  name  mentioned  in  our  sad  house 
with  a loving  and  respectful  mournfulness  which 
taught  me  she  was  one  of  the  rarest,  noblest  of 
women.  My  father  at  one  time  had  been  well 
off.  A year  before  my  birth  he  had  lived  in  a 
home  far  more  comfortable,  more  luxurious 
than  any  thing  my  infancy  knew.  As  poet,  as 
x author,  he  had  been  blessed  with  much  more 
than  the  usual  success  of  such  people.  His 
works  had  brought  him  more  than  fame — mon- 
ey; and  I call  that  more  than  fame,  believing 
that  I will  be  sympathized  with  by  even  the 
most  unselfish  of  bards  and  head- workers  in 
this  world  who  have  felt  how  infinitely  dearer 
love  and  home  are  than  glory,  and  sighed  to 
think  liow  valuable  that  unattainable  gold  is, 
regarded  as  something  which  might  make  love 
and  home  possible  to  them. 

Always  economical  and  fond  of  those  simple 
happinesses  which  are  cheap  in  the  market,  my 
father  had  saved  enough  at  twenty-nine  to  en- 
able him  to  marry  a woman  of  his  own  tastes, 
and  take  her  to  a cottage  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Hudson  and  about  forty  miles  above  New 
York,  which  was  not  great  in  cost,  profusely 
ornamental,  or  any  thing  except  exquisite  in 
the  river  view  from  its  piazza  and  its  warm 


heart-scenery  within.  His  income  was  enough 
to  give  ample  answer  to  the  present  wants  of 
two  such  people ; and  both  because  God  in  His 
goodness  might  give  them  more  mouths  to  feed, 
and  because,  like  the  birds,  he  could  not  help 
singing,  he  continued  to  make  books,  poems, 
reviews,  and  all  the  products  which  bring  pay 
and  pleasure.  Under  these  circumstances  my 
father  called  himself  happy.  He  had  reached 
that  sweet  place  in  life  where  a man  meets  rest 
while  his  day’s  sun  is  still  behind  him,  coming 
up  into  the  zenith,  and  so  docs  not  feel  falling 
over  him  rest’s  bad  shadow,  idleness. 

Then,  three  things  happened  to  my  father  in 
one  month. 

In  the  first  place — I was  bom.  Of  a bright 
June  morning  the  little  helpless  creature  of 
their  love  fell  on  those  two  young  people’s  breast, 
and  os  my  father  lifted  me  up  into  the  sunlight 
that  sifted  through  the  viny  windows,  I seem- 
ed so  gladdened  by  it,  so  quickened,  that  his 
poetic  mind  was  struck  with  the  idea  that  it 
was  a prophecy  that  I would  be  a sunbeam  to 
them,  a thing  of  happiness  and  sunshine  to  my- 
self. And  they  called  me  “ Eliodore” — a name 
scarce  ever  heard  on  this  side  of  the  sea — “ the 
gift  of  the  sun.” 

Hardly  was  the  little  Eliodore  yet  seven  days 
old  when  event  the  second  came  to  the  house 
of  the  Armours. 

The  twenty  thousand  dollars  which  my  fa- 
ther’s industry  had  saved  had  been  intrusted  by 
him  to  the  care  of  a man  high  in  his  confidence 
and  of  large  credit  with  others  who  w’ere  far 
better  financially  educated,  a broker  and  bank- 
er in  New  York.  He  had  written  my  father 
that  this  whole  sum  was  invested  in  bond  and 
mortgage  of  the  utmost  reliability.  He  had 
made  one  quarterly  payment  of  interest ; but 
when  the  next  became  due,  Lionel  Armour  dis- 
covered how,  all  the  time,  he  had  been  the  dupe 
of  a liar  and  a villain.  For,  one  happy  evening, 
there  was  brought  to  his  wife’s  bedside,  where 
he  was  sitting  with  me,  the  babe,  in  his  arms, 
a letter,  which  stopped  his  caresses  and  made 
him  turn  deathly  pale  with  agony.  His  banker, 
turning  every  item  of  trust  property  in  his  hands 
into  money,  the  all  of  widows  and  orphans,  the 
scanty  scrapings  of  day  laborers,  my  father’s 
long  and  painfully  earned  little  fortune,  had 
absconded,  God  knew  whither  — let  us  rather 
say,  the  Devil — to  batten  on  his  villainy. 

Nobly  did  Lionel  Armour  keep  the  great 
darkness  of  that  discovery  from  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  he  loved.  It  might  have  killed  her. 

An  old  nurse,  who  staid  many  years  after 
by  the  remnant  of  our  family  until  it  had  no 
lohger  any  name  to  shelter,  told  me  once  how 
my  father  bore  it. 

“He  kept  cheerful  in  his  look,”  said  she; 
“he  used  to  laugh  and  play  with  you  by  the 
mother’s  bed  more,  if  any  thing,  than  he  had 
before ; but  I used  to  hear  him  praying  for  you 
both,  in  his  little  study,  before  daybreak,  by  the 
hour  together,  with  a voice  all  stopped  up  and 
shaky,  which  brought  the  tears  into  my  eves. 
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Oli,  many  a time ! many  a time ! First  he’d 
say,  ‘O  God!  my  poor  wife!*  and  then, 
‘Fity — pity  the  little  child!*  I tell  ye  it  was 
too  much  for  me.  And  every  night  at  nine 
o’clock  he’d  bid  your  mother  * good-night,’  and 
make  believe  he  was  tired  and  must  go  to  bed. 
Then  he’d  send  the  woman  that  staid  to 'take 
care  of  her  up  to  the  room,  and  go  and  lock 
himself  up  in  his  study,  and  work  among  big 
books  and  papers,  writing — writing  often  till  the 
sun  rose  again.  I caught  him  at  it  once*  and 
took  the  liberty  to  ask  if  it  wouldn’t  sicken  him. 
But  he  only  lifted  his  pale,  painful  face,  and 
shook  his  finger  at  me  and  said,  ‘ Not  a word 
of  this,  Barbara  — remember!*  Oh,  he  must 
have  written  books  on  books,  those  times  !*’ 

Such  was  the  story  of  my  old  nurse.  And 
when  I look  at  all  the  old  MSS.,  and  the  mag- 
azines, and  the  books  of  that  period  which  bear 
his  impress,  I can  understand  how  the  necessi- 
ties of  his  dark  hour  burned  out  his  mind  and 
body,  like  a candle  in  oxygen,  to  give  light  and 
life  to  those  unconscious  unfortunates  whom  he 
loved.  Well,  he  has  gone  to  his  reward ! 

Then  came  the  third  event.  My  mother  was 
recovering — she  had  risen — the  physician  en- 
couraged her  with  the  hope  that  she  would  soon 
be  out  again.  All  at  once  a relapse  took  place 
— fever  set  in — and  with  the  going  out  of  the 
month  of  June  she  went  out  from  us  also— -a 
spirit  set  free  into  God’s  endless  summer,  before 
earth’s  transient  one  could  die  and  leave  her  be- 
hind for  the  frosts. 

And  after  this  I have  heard  that  my  father 
w as  a broken  man.  Her  love  had  been  enough 
for  him;  when  all  other  things  went  he  was 
able  to  say,  “How  far  from  the  worst  which 
might  be  !’*  But  now  the  worst  had  come ; and 
having  no  soul  left  that  at  the  same  time  could 
love  and  understand  him,  he  cared  no  longer  to 
labor  for  the  maintenance  of  a house  which  shel- 
tered only  vacancy ; and  taking  me,  the  igno- 
rant babe  scarce  yet  a month  among  the  troubles 
it  did  not  know,  he  retired,  with  my  nurse,  to 
cheap  and  narrow  lodgings  in  a country  town, 
selling  the  cottage  as  one  casts  away  the  husk 
out  of  which  all  sweet  and  fruit  have  gone. 

And  in  those  lodgings  did  I begin  to  learn 
my  first  lessons  of  life. 

As  I had  not  had  imparted  to  me  any  thing 
of  the  past,  and  probably  should  have  compre- 
hended it  but  little  if  I had,  I passed  my  early 
childhood  as  happily  as  most  boys. 

Naturally  my  father  was  no  longer  a buoyant 
mau.  He  did  not  play  with  me  like  some  fa- 
thers, but  he  was  always  kind,  and  taught  mo  by 
his  side  far  more  than  children  learn  generally 
until  they  are  children  no  longer.  With  his 
help  Latin  and  Greek  became  familiar  to  me. 
I grew  to  enjoy  the  marrow  which  was  inside 
of  those  crooked  characters  that  form  the  dry 
bones  of  the  old  poets  and  historians.  I learned 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  things  by  heart ; and 
by  the  time  I was  fourteen,  having  never  been 
to  school  nor  mixed  with  boys,  I was  pretty  well 
fitted  for  an  opening  manhood  in  any  state  of 


existence  where  simple  pure-mindedness  was  a 
fashion,  and  bread  came  for  the  love  of  truth 
and  beauty. 

But  Lionel  Armour  had  cause  enough  to 
know  that  no  such  existence  stood  waiting  for 
his  son.  And  seeing  him,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, as  I have  said,  with  the  promise  in  his 
character  of  such  a life  of  sensitiveness  and  ag- 
ony as  he,  the  poet,  had  been  always  leading,  bo 
determined,  as  gently  as  be  could,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  his  child,  and  prepare  him  for  the  future. 

One  day  when  lie  had  kissed  me  approvingly, 
after  a fair  translation  of  Theocritus,  and  given 
me  one  of  those  gentle,  sad  smiles  which  in  my 
good  conduct  now  found  almost  their  only  occa- 
sion, he  took  me  on  his  knee  and  told  me  this 
same  story  which  I have  been  telling  you ; from 
beginning  to  end,  interrupted  only  by  my  child- 
ish tears  or  outbursts  of  astonishment,  and  the 
choking  of  his  own  voice. 

Having  been  reared  in  that  atmosphere  of 
most  concentrated  passion — books  and  solitude 
— when  he  finished  I sat  with  my  little  pocket- 
knife  in  my  hand  and  its  blade  opened. 

“ Father,’*  said  I,  in  a stifled  voice  of  emo- 
tion, “ what  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  took 
away  every  thing  you  had  in  the  world  ?” 

“It  will  do  no  good  to  tell  you,  my  son. 
Yon  must  not  know.  But  why  ask  the  ques- 
tion ?” 

‘‘Because,”  I answered,  my  face  pale  and 
my  lips  trembling,  “ because  I will  look  for  him, 
and  when  I find  him — though  they  kill  me  for 
it — I’ll  put  this  in  his  heart!’*  And  bursting 
into  tears,  I held  up  my  little  knife. 

“Oh,  my  son!  don’t  speak — don’t  think  so!” 
said  my  father,  soothingly.  “If  what  I have 
said  affects  you  in  this  way,  I shall  be  sorry  I 
have  told  you.  God  takes  care  of  vengeance. 
We  must  leave  it  to  him.  And  even  were  it 
ours,  it  is  now  years  since  we  have  heard  any 
thing  of  the  man,  and  can  not  possibly  find  him. 
So  peace,  my  boy,  peace!” 

I governed  myself  with  a great  effort,  and  my 
father  went  on  to  tell  me  a piece  of  news  which 
was  to  be  my  first  grief  as  well  as  my  first  start 
in  life,  and  to  which  his  story  had  been  a pre- 
face. 

I was  not  to  bo  such  a man  as  ho  had  been — 
so  ignorant  of  the  world,  so  unbusiness-like, 
so  ideal,  and  therefore  always  poor,  distressed, 
and  heart-sick.  I was  to  leave  him,  to  enter 
the  counting-house  of  a merchant  in  New  York 
who  had  consented  to  take  me,  and  I should 
gradually  work  my  way  up  to  a fortune,  and  be, 
oh ! such  a rich  and  happy,  such  a benevolent 
and  useful  man!  I should  come  home  every 
holiday  I could  get  to  see  him,  and  then  we 
would  have  such  delightful  times  together.  And 
meanwhile  I must  work  hard,  and  try  to  please 
God,  and  my  employer,  and  him ; and  ho  would 
see  that  I had  every  thing  I needed  to  make  me 
comfortable. 

So  my  father  proceeded,  painting  in  as  bright 
colors  as  he  could  the  advantages,  and  lighten- 
ing the  shades  of  the  pain  of  our  separation, 
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until,  to  my  yet  untried  boy-mind,  curiosity  in 
regard  to  this  novel  change  somewhat  hushed 
the  cries  of  the  young  heart  that  well-nigh  broke 
to  leave  its  only  loved  one. 

In  due  time  the  change  came.  I know  now 
as  I could  not  then  what  it  cost  him  to  pack  my 
little  new  trunk  with  a womanly  care  and  ten- 
derness, to  see  it  strapped  behind  the  stage,  to 
hug  me  as  if  he  would  never  let  me  go,  and 
then  to  hurry  from  my  last  kiss  into  the  house, 
not  daring  to  trust  himself  with  one  smile  at  me 
from  the  window. 

So  I came  to  New  York  and  began  to  acquire 
mercantile  habits.  I have  no  doubt  that  my 
master,  his  family,  my  fellows  in  business,  ev- 
ery body,  were  as  kind  to  me  as  the  world  ever 
is  to  boys.  But  just  what  to  the  ancient  mar- 
tyrs was  the  torture  of  being  flayed  and  then 
dropped  into  boiling  water,  was  the  process  to 
me,  the  shrinking,  world-ignorant,  unpractical 
child,  of  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  rough 
forms  and  hard  souls  of  the  life  at  large.  It 
is  an  old  agony ; orphans  are  learning  it  every 
day ; poor  gentlemen’s  sons  know  it  by  heart ; 
it  is  in  the  feuilieton , the  book,  the  lecture,  but 
it  is  not  hackneyed  of  its  agony  yet. 

I passed  three  years — the  misery  of  each  cut 
in  two  by  a semi-annual  visit  to  my  father — 
and  at  the  age  of  seventeen  received  my  first 
promotion.  I put  off  the  errand  boy  and  his 
jacket — I put  on  the  collecting  clerk  and  the 
business  paletot  appropriate  to  that  youth. 

I was  proud  for  my  father’s  sake  of  this  ad- 
vancement. I thought  how  cheerfully  he  would 
say,  “One  more  step  on  the  road  up,  my  boy!” 
and  as  Christinas  was  approaching  I looked  for- 
ward rejoicingly  to  the  week  at  home,  and  saved 
from  my  monthly  allowance  enough  to  get  a 
present  for  him  in  the  shape  of  a very  handsome 
new  German  work  upon  Greek  Literature,  which, 
of  all  things,  he  would  most  admire. 

With  a letter,  testifying  his  approval,  from 
my  employer,  this  present  of  mine  for  my  fa- 
ther, and  the  same  little  trunk  with  which  I 
had  left  home  three  years  before,  I went  back 
to  the  old  village  of  West- Alton. 

The  servant  that  came  to  the  door  stepped 
softly.  The  family  that  let  the  lodgings  w'ere  in 
the  parlor,  but  they  all  talked  in  undertones; 
and  I felt  the  blood  rush  back  to  my  heart  as 
my  nurse  stole  down  stairs  and  kissed  me  ten- 
derly, sayiug, 

“He  is  very  sick,  dear,  but  we  hope  he  will 
soon  be  better.” 

Ah ! and  before  I went  away  my  father  was 
better;  well — quite  well — but  after  that  sort 
which  makes  not  the  friends  of  those  who  love 
a man  congratulate  them,  and  which  opens  no 
mouth  to  say,  “Thank  God!  thank  God!” 

Back  from  the  ruins  of  all  I lived  for,  too 
mad  to  know  where  I was  going,  I returned  to 
New  York,  hugging  to  my  breast  through  all 
the  journey  the  book  that  he  had  never  read, 
but  which  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  read,  and 
which,  therefore,  was  some  sort  of  a solace  to 
me  as  connected  with  him. 


And  the  next  day  after  my  return  I recom- 
menced my  duties  as  collecting  clerk.  It  was 
a business  which  might  seem  ill  suited  to  such 
a mourner  as  I ; but  I had  reached  such  a state 
of  almost  unconsciousness  through  the  stupe- 
faction of  the  blow  that  I could  have  done  any 
thin£,  great  or  trivial,  without  asking  whether  it 
was  fitting — even  without  knowing  that  I did  it. 

There  was  a debtor  of  our  house  who  was  just 
about  leaving  that  morning  in  a bark  bound  for 
Canton,  and  I must  go  to  him  on  board  the  ves- 
sel to  receive  some  payment  which  had  been 
neglected  up  to  this  eleventh  hour. 

1 made  my  way  mechanically  down  to  the 
foot  of  Old  Slip,  and  passed  on  board  the  Ar- 
row. All  on  deck  was  bustle  and  noise ; the 
yards  were  being  squared ; stevedores  were 
stowing  the  last  parcels  of  cargo;  provisions 
were  passing  down  to  the  store-room;  and  here 
and  there  were  groups  of  landsmen  bidding 
good-by  to  sailors  and  passengers.  Pushing 
through  this  throng  without  knowing,  in  my 
bitter  abstraction,  that  I touched  them,  I en- 
tered the  after-cabin  and  found  my  man.  He 
made  the  payment  I expected,  and  then,  as  I 
turned  to  go,  said,  abruptly, 

“Young  maDjnvill  you  go  to  China  with 
me  ?” 

I don’t  remember  whether  I knew  what  I 
said,  but  as  briefly  I answered,  “Yes.” 

There  was  no  time  to  return  to  the  office. 

I passed  my  collection-book  ashore  to  a porter 
whom  I recognized,  with  orders  to  leave  it  at 
the  counting-room  of  the  firm.  And  they  told 
me  on  board,  days  afterward,  that  the  next  thing 
I said  was — 

“Let  me  lie  down  and  sle6p." 

And  then,  from  utter  exhaustion,  I fell  to 
the  deck. 

When  I woke  we  were  two  hours  out  of 
sight  of  land.  My  benumbed  brain  was  quick- 
ened by  the  bracing  air  and  the  novel  motion, 
and  for  the  first  time  since  my  father’s  death  I 
shed  tears. 

I believe  that  voyage  saved  me  from  death, 
or,  worse  still,  insanity.  Realizing  that  I had 
taken  an  utterly  unconsidered  step,  whose  re- 
sults would  be  of  the  most  serious  bearing  upon 
my  future  life,  I was  roused  to  a sort  of  com- 
pulsory activity  of  thought.  I made  inquiries 
of  my  friend  of  the  abrupt  question  as  to  the 
place  he  wished  to  invite  me  to  in  China  ; and 
he  answered  me  that  he  needed  a shipping  clerk 
in  his  office  at  Hong-Kong — had  noticed  me  in 
my  discharge  of  the  duties  of  my  last  situation 
— was  pleased  with  me,  and  therefore  offered 
his  vacancy.  By  that  strange  power  of  life 
which  the  thoughtless  call  chance  was  a stran- 
ger thus  raised  uf  to  help  me,  and  to  lead  me 
by  a way  I knew  not  of  into  the  nossibilities  of 
success. 

I spent  twelve  years  in  China.  I reached 
the  age  of  twenty-nine,  and  by  slow  degrees  I 
had  risen  to  a place  in  the  firm,  while  by  busi- 
ness operations  of  my  own  I had  acquired  about 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.  I had  no  desire  to  be 
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richer ; I was  weary  of  the  barbarism  around 
me ; every  muscle,  mental  and  physical,  was 
tired  with  the  ceaseless  struggle  of  amassing,  and 
there  was  no  one  in  the  world  whom  I loved  or 
who  loved  me.  The  only  end  I now  proposed 
to  myself  was  rest.  Not  love — not  home ; those 
desires  had  been  harrowed  out  in  childhood 
with  their  objects  by  the  iron  teeth  of  affliction. 
If  I could  but  get  back  to  America,  seek  out 
some  place  where  I might  stay  unnoticed,  and 
be  quiet  there  until  I had  waited  my  time  out — 
that  was  all  1 wished. 

I settled  my  partnership  affairs  and  left  Chi- 
na. Reaching  America,  I heard  of  the  town 
•of  Hchester.  It  was  dead  as  to  business ; its 
society  was  not  disposed  to  be  exacting  on  the 
subject  of  etiquette  ; and,  moreover,  it  was  not 
many  miles  from  those  graves  whither,  in  rev- 
erence and  mourning,  I had  resolved  hencefor- 
ward to  make  my  only  pilgrimages. 

I determined,  therefore,  to  make  Ilchester 
the  retreat  of  the  rest  of  my  days.  And  so  I 
come  back  to  the  beginning  of  my  story,  where, 
as  you  may  remember,  I stood  looking  around 
me  as  far  as  I could  see  in  the  night,  with  the 
air  of  conscious  leisure  for  a lifetime. 

Even  in  nie  dark  I began  to  be  satisfied  with 
Hchester.  In  all  the  long,  wide  street — the  only 
one  in  the  place — there  was  no  sound  of  rattling 
carriages  or  night  wassailers,  though  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  would  have  been  still  early  and 
noisy  in  a city.  The  dim  forms  of  the  long-, 
built  houses  lay  far  apart,  remote  from  the  side- 
walk, at  the  backs  of  their  deep,  elm-shadowed 
yards,  and  they  all  wore  a slumberous  air — an 
air  of  never  being  searched  and  vexed  by  the 
prying  fingers  of  daylight.  Their  windows  were 
all  black  and  caudleless,  telling  of  dreamless 
sleep — and  this  seemed  perfectly  to  fit  my  mood. 
What  I wanted  was  at  last  to  stop  tossing — to 
lie  down,  finally,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  rough 
world  1 had  been  always  grinding  against,  and 
Hchester  promised  me  this  oblivion. 

Then  I followed  my  baggage  into  the  tavern. 
But,  wonderful  to  say,  even  in  Ilchester  they 
dream.  For  in  spite  of  the  fatigue  of  that  long 
stage-journey,  and  the  all-suffusing  atmosphere 
of  quiet  which  characterized  the  place,  as  I lay 
buried  in  the  vast  gulf  of  my  great  country  bed, 

I saw  strange  shapes  begin  to  gather  themselves 
out  of  the  fire-light  from  the  hearth  which  flick- 
ered through  the  shadows  of  the  room,  and  they 
grew  more  and  more  distinct.  At  length  a lim- 
itless sea  disclosed  itself  rolling,  tumbling  law- 
lessly all  about  me,  and  in  my  horror  I felt 
myself  adrift — tossed  I know  not  whither,  with- 
out a shore,  without  a star.  But  suddenly  a 
little  strip  of*  land  appeared  far  in  front  as  sight 
could  reach — forward,  still  forward  it  grew  to- 
ward me,  broadening  on  the  sea.  At  last  I was 
floating  in  a shallow  stream  which  a lamb  might 
ford,  and  on  the  bank  stood  a pore  young  girl, 
with  dove-like  eyes,  and  against  her  bosom 
leaned  a lofty  cross.  So  patient  was  she,  yet 
so  slender — so  frail  to  bear  up  that  toppling 
weight  alone — that  my  strong  heart  yearned  to- 


ward her  long-suffering  weakness,  and  in  a mo- 
ment I was  by  her  side,  sharing  her  burden  upon 
my  own  breast.  And  as  we  looked  into  each 
other’s  faces  tenderly,  lo,  the  cross  began  to 
grow ! New  beams  stretched  out  from  it  on 
every  side — it  changed  shape  with  weird  quick- 
ness— it  was  no  longer  a cross  but  a house. 
And  I cried  out,  in  astonishment,  “Woodbine 
Cottage!”  Yes;  over  us  both  spread  the  roof 
under  which  I was  born — the  restored  homo  of 
my  father  and  my  mother!  Then  the  young 
girl  and  I joined  hands,  and  began  th  sing  a re- 
frain which  ran  like  this  : 

“Years  unravel  what  years  have  spun; 

The  web  of  III  shall  be  undone ; 

After  the  shadow  comas  the  sun  I” 

I remember  having  dreamed  several  dreams  in 
the  course  of  my  life  in  which  I heard  poetry. 
Once  I recollect  that  I listened,  delighted  in  my 
sleep,  to  several  cantos  of  a heroic  poem.  I 
have  heard  songs  also,  and  joined  in  them ; but 
this  is  the  only  dream-rhyme  that  I was  ever 
able  to  carry  out  into  the  waking  life  with  me. 
And  with  this  one  still  breaking,  like  a fountain, 
from  my  lips  and  my  heart,  I awoke  from  excess 
of  joy.  Awoke  all  alone,  long  after  midnight,  in 
that  ghostly  Ilchester  tavern  room,  and  felt  my- 
self a changed  man.  Awoke  in  all  senses — to 
the  rest  of  faith,  sweeter  far  than  the  rest  of 
sleep ; to  hope ; to  a conviction  that  something 
better,  holier  than  I had  yet  known,  was  possi- 
ble in  life. 

For  several  hours  after  I rose  in  the  morning 
the  outlines  of  that  dream  were  more  or  less 
distinct.  But  they  faded  out  with  the  growing 
sunlight,  as  such  delicate  night-pencilings  al- 
ways do.  Is  it  well  or  ill  that  we  so  easily  lose 
our  conviction  of  the  truthfulness  of  dreams? 
I have  often  asked  myself  this  question,  when  I 
thought  how  the  inevitable  conclusions  of  mid- 
night become  mere  remembered  fanciful  specu- 
lations at  noon.  The  wicked  man  laughs  in 
the  sunshine  of  his  drinking  garden  at  the  fear- 
ful vision  of  warning  which  froze  his  blood  in 
last  night’s  mysterious  stillness  and  darkness. 
Perhaps,  if  its  lineaments  were  still  sharp-cut 
for  a day  longer,  he  might  be  awed  into  repent- 
ance. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hypochon- 
driac would  becotae  incurably  insane  if  the 
precipices  of  his  dream  yawned  all  day  at  his 
feet.  The  average  of  all  facts  is  good — doubt- 
less it  is  best  that  dreams  should  fade  when  wc 
strike  the  balance  of  dreamers.  In  my  partic- 
ular case,  however,  it  was  a pity  that  the  first 
sweet,  peaceful  thoughts  I had  known  for  years 
should  be  so  transient.  At  breakfast  I mused 
over  their  memoiy,  and  cherished  them  sadly, 
while  I knew  their  promise  could  never  be  ful- 
filled. 

Would  I like  to  ride  ? The  Sulphur  Springs 
were  but  six  miles  off  on  a magnificent  road ; 
the  company  was  all  gone,  of  course,  it  being 
December,  but  it  had  cleared  off  finely  since 
last  night,  and  the  drive  might  please  the  gen- 
tleman. No ; I thanked  the  inn-keeper ; I pre- 
ferred to  walk  a little  abont  Hchester. 
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Should  a boy  go  with  me  to  show  the  way  ? 
Much  obliged ; but  I preferred  being  alone. 

So,  with  some  astonishment  at  the  idiosyn- 
crasy of  a man  who  preferred  going  on  foot  to  a 
carriage,  and  solitude  to  company,  Boniface  let 
me  have  my  own  way. 

The  air  was  keen  but  deliciously  clear  and 
sweet,  and  the  paths  were  firm  and  frosty.  I 
took  my  walking-stick,  wrapped  myself  in  furs, 
and  set  out  down  the  long  street  of  the  town 
for  my  first  winter-day  stroll  since  boyhood. 
Every  thing  seemed  new  to  me  after  my  dozen 
years  in  the  tropics.  The  great,  robust,  bare 
clm9  owning  no  kindred  with  those  perpetually 
green  ailanthuses  and  oranges  in  their  suits  of 
papery  leaves  that  I had  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to — rosy,  warm-clad  children  replacing 
the  half-naked  little  sandal- wood  urchins  of  the 
Sampan  women — houses  that  would  not  blow 
over,  not  being  sewed  together  of  bamboos — 
farm- wagons  instead  of  palanquins.  Everybody, 
every  thing  wras  a surprise,  a trait  in  a new 
world.  Thi9  novelty  wTas  at  least  a diverting 
sensation,  and  I sought-  refuge  in  it  from  my 
long  habit  of  introversion. 

I came  at  last  to  the  end  of  Hchester — the 
point  where  the  street  began  to  bo  the  country- 
road  again,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  defined 
foot-path  by  its  side.  And  just  at  this  spot, 
inside  of  a neat  fence  of  stone-colored  pickets, 
a modest  little  house  of  one  story  lay  half-hid- 
den among  bushes  and  clambering  vinos^  It 
had  an  air  of  refinement  and  unpretentious  re- 
serve which  did  not  characterize  the  rest  of  the 
Hchester  houses,  and  I began  to  think  seriously 
of  buying  it  for  my  hermitage. 

I stood  still  for  a moment  and  looked  at  it. 
The  front  door  opened  quietly  and  two  persons 
came  out  upon  the  little  veranda.  I turned 
away,  not  to  make  my  observation  intrusive, 
and  was  about  retracing  my  steps  up  the  silent 
Ilchester  street,  when  I heard  a short,  sharp 
cry  of  pain,  and  looked  to  see  that  one  of  the 
couple  upon  the  veranda  had  fallen.  Instinct- 
ively I opened  the  gate  and  ran  in  to  offer  my 
unasked  assistance. 

The  prostrate  figure  was  a man,  apparently 
as  old  as  seventy,  very  much  crooked  and 
wrinkled,  and  of  an  almost  ghostly  pallor.  His 
eye,  too,  had  that  painful  stare  of  vacancy  which 
told  of  a mind  just  dickering  in  its  socket.  His 
unavailing  efforts  to  rise  were  assisted  by  a 
young  girl  who  bent  over  him,  grasping  his  poor, 
lean,  trembling  hands,  and  trying  with  all  her 
strength  to  lift  his  dead  weight  from  the  floor. 
As  I ran  toward  her  the  ringing  of  my  feet 
on  the  frosty  stones  of  the  yard  caught  her  ear, 
and,  throwing  back  the  thick  hood  which  hid 
her  face,  she  stood  erect  to  see  who  was  coming. 
At  first  sight  she  would  not  have  been  called 
beautiful.  Her  features  were  delicate  and  reg- 
ular, but  they  were  toned  into  an  expression 
of  premature  gravity — a look  as  of  one  who 
has  patiently  watched  long  and  suffered  much. 
And  it  takes  a great  while  for  a man,  even  if 
he  can  sympathize  in  the  trials  which  form  this 


style  of  face,  to  see  any  thing  like  beauty  in  it. 
We  do  not  warm  toward  the  saintly  girl — a cer- 
tain earthliness  and  air  of  having  been  in  the 
dew  and  sunshine  are  necessary  to  charm  us  in 
a woman.  Otherwise — she  was  perhaps  twen- 
ty, of  middle  size,  and  very  gracefully  formed, 
in  spite  of  the  testimony  given  in  her  face  of 
cares  which  might  have  bowed  her  too  early. 

I sprang  up  the  steps,  and  saying,  “Permit 
mo !”  lifted  the  decrepit  old  man  in  my  arms  as 
I would  an  infant,  and  followed  her  into  the 
house. 

“Please  to  lay  him  on  the  sofa,  Sir,”  said 
the  young  girl,  in  a musical,  almost  childish 
voice.  I obeyed,  and  she  continued  in  a tone* 
of  sadness, 

“My  poor,  dear  father!  I am  very  much 
afraid  he  will  never  be  able  to  go  out  any  more. 
For  the  first  time  in  six  weeks  I thought  it  would 
do  for  him  to  take  the  air.  He  seemed  strong 
enough  to  bear  a little  walk  as  far  as  the  gate 
and  back,  leaning  on  my  arm;  but  we  had  hard- 
ly  got  out  of  the  door  before  his  knees  bent  un- 
der him,  and  he  fell  as  you  saw.  Oh,  you’re 
very  kind,  Sir,  to  take  such  pains.  I hope  he 
wasn’t  heavy  ?” 

“ Oh  no ! very  light  indeed.  D#  you  think 
the  fall  hurt  him  ?” 

4 4 I’m  afraid  it  jarred  him  very  much.  Father, 
dear,  this  kind  gentleman  wants  to  know  how 
you  feel.  Are  you  hurt,  dear  ?” 

The  poor  old  wreck  stared  at  us  both,  as  if 
trying  to  collect  his  senses  for  a moment, -and 
then  uttering  an  incoherent  word  or  two,  be- 
came os  vacant  os  ever. 

44  He’s  failed  very  much  lately.  I see  it  more 
and  more  every  day,”  said  the  young  girl ; and 
though  she  tried  hard  to  command  herself,  the 
tears  came  into  her  eyes,  and  she  delicately 
turned  half  away  to  hide  them. 

4 4 He  has  had  two  strokes  of  paralysis  already. 
You  can’t  think,  Sir,  how  he’s  changed  in  the 
last  year.  Ho  has  been  what  they  call  an  old 
man  for  several  years  now,  but  he’s  not  the  same 
being  he  was  last  winter.  He  coaid  walk  and 
speak,  and  his  memory  was  good ; and  in  the 
evening,  when  I read  to  him,  he  took  as  much 
interest  in  the  books  or  the  papers  as  I did.” 

And  again  the  thought  of  the  change  was  too 
much  for  her. 

The  old  man  was  now  beginning  to  forget, 
his  mishap  in  a quiet,  childish  sleep,  and  I saw 
the  immediate  necessity  of  my  assistance  was 
past.  So  fearing  lest,  the  excitement  of  her 
distress  being  over,  the  young  lady  should  be- 
gin to  get  embarrassed  at  the  needless  presence 
of  a total  stranger,  I begged  her  pardon  for  hav- 
ing been  so  abrupt  with  my  help,  and  was  bow- 
ing myself  out,  w hen  she  said,  timidly, 

44  May  I ask  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  been  so  very  kind  to  my  father  ? I thank 
you  very  much,  and  when  he  is  well  enough  to 
speak,  he  will.” 

I handed  the  lady  my  card.  She  read  it, 
and  her  face  lighted  up  so  that  she  was  really 
beautiful,  as  she  said. 
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“I  have  often  seen  that  name  before — the 
surname  I mean.  My  father  once  had  friends 
called  so,  who  lived  near  Cold  Spring  on  the 
Hudson.  Were  you  ever  there  ?” 

4 4 Is  it  possible  ? My  father’s  first  name  was 
Lionel.” 

44 1 declare!  just  wait  one  minute,  please;” 
and  the  lady’s  face  exchanged  its  untimely  saint- 
liness for  a happy,  rosy  beauty  as  she  clapped 
her  hands  and  bounded  out  of  the  room.  In  an 
instant  she  returned,  and  smilingly  held  out  a 
book  open  by  the  title-page. 

It  was  my  father’s  first  novel ! And  on  the 
fly-leaf,  jn  that  well-known,  beloved  hand,  was 
written : 44  With  the  love  of  Lionel  Armour,  the 
author,  to  his  cherished  friend,  Stephen  Gaston.” 

44  So  we  are  old  acquaintances!”  spoke  we 
both  together  in  glee,  as  we  shook  hands  warm- 
ly ; and  I felt  the  first  thrill  of  sweet,  home  feel- 
ing I had  known  since  the  bitter  night  I came 
back  to  New  York  with  my  ungiven  Christmas 
present,  a waif  on  the  world. 

44  My  name  is  Eliodorc — ” 

44  And  mine  is  Annie.” 

44 1 shall  always  live  at  Ilchester.  Wo  will 
*scc  each  other  very  often.” 

44  Oh,  this  is  delightful ! Before  this  morning 
my  father  and  I were  all,  all  alone.” 

44  And  so  was  I.  We  are  none  of  us  so  any 
more.” 

Promising  to  come  back  in  the  afternoon  or 
evening  and  see  how  Mr.  Gaston  was  doing,  I 
went  briskly  back  to  my  inn,  with  several  more 
leaves  in  the  last — the  Ilchester  chapter  of  my 
life. 

I kept  my  promise,  and  called  at  the  Gastons 
that  evening.  Nor  that  alone ; for  when  my 
stay  in  the  quiet,  dead  town  had  grown  to 
weeks,  and  in  spite  of  overtures  from  many 
good  and  vulgar  people  who  had  heard  I was  a 
person  of  some  fortune,  I made  few  acquaint- 
ances and  connected  myself  with  no  families, 
cliques,  or  congregational  bodies.  I rewarded 
myself  for  this  general  isolation  by  spending  al- 
most every  evening  in  that  little  cottage  at  the 
end  of  the  street. 

And  people  said  that  Annie  Gaston  and  my- 
self were  going  to  be  married.  By  people  I 
mean  every  body  bnt  ourselves.  Old  women, 
with  from  two  to  a dozen  daughters  lying  on 
their  hands  in  that  flat,  dull  market  of  Ilchester, 
out  of  which,  as  out  of  every  dead  American 
town,  all  the  cnteqnising  young  males  who 
might  have  been  buyers  had  gone  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  places  yet  alive,  like  New  York  or 
the  “Out  West.”  And  these  old  women  said 
it  with  a sneer.  In  their  mouths  I was  some- 
body whom  nobody  knew;  an  adventurer;  a 
person  whose  pretensions  to  property  (this  was 
true)  were  greatly  exaggerated  ; and  that  stuck- 
np  Gaston  girl,  who  thought  herself  too  good  to 
go  with  Ilchester  young  ladies,  would  find  out 
too  late  what  a fool  I had  made  of  her.  If  I 
had  capitulated  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
one  of  my  aged  female  foes  I should  have 
gained  nothing,  the  others  being  thereby  made 


still  more  inveterate.  Such  is  the  pleasant  pe- 
culiarity of  social  relations  in  Ilchester. 

The  young  girls  said  we  were  to  be  married. 
They  talked  of  it  at  school,  at  their  little  par- 
ties, gossiping  over  the  flounces  they  sewed  the 
days  “they  had  the  dress-maker” — that  village 
oracle,  of  such  means  of  knowing,  such  uni- 
versal circulation,  such  discreet  and  delicate 
mystery.  And  I had  just  as  lief  have  the 
young  creatures  talk  as  not,  they  do  it  so  pret- 
tily, so  harmlessly.  And  the  few  men  who,  as 
rare  specimens  of  a race  almost  extinct,  were 
cherished  for  memory’s  and  mild  flirtation’s  sake 
at  Ilchester — the  little  clerks  of  the  two  stores, 
where  they  sold  every  thing,  bedsteads,  candy, 
plows,  fans,  molasses,  and  letter-paper — they 
talked  about  it,  speculating  whether  the  dresses 
would  be  bought  at  Dobb’s  or  Cobb’s. 

In  thus  stating  the  fact  that  every  body  said 
we  were  to  be  married,  how  mortified  I am ; 
how  much  more  so  I should  be ! For  looking 
at  the  matter  with  the  uninitiated  eyes  of  a 
stranger,  how  natural,  how  beneficial  and  proper 
does  it  seem  on  the  face  of  it,  that  two  persons, 
gentleman  and  lady,  who  liked  and  admired 
each  other,  should  be  able  to  walk,  talk,  and 
read  together,  be  assisted  by  each  other’s  coun- 
sel, and  refined  by  each  other’s  taste,  just  as 
freely  and  unsuspiciously  as  if  they  were  of  the 
same  sex ! And  how  astonished  would  this  un- 
initiated one  be  to  hear  that,  whenever  the  for- 
mation of  any  such  beautiful  relations  of  culti- 
vation and  support  was  attempted,  it  was  not 
only  the  young  lady’s  maid  and  the  gentleman’s 
man  who  bantered  one  another,  as  wrould  be 
expected  of  such  vulgar  people,  upon  their  em- 
ployers’ 44  sparking,”  but  matrons  and  fathers, 
advanced  virgins  and  passe  beaux  of  society 
followed  their  subordinates’  elegant  example 
and  smelt  matches  in  the  kindly  association  of 
the  friendly  young  pair ! Faugh ! Truly  this 
habit  of  social  thinking  is  a vulgarism  to  be 
abandoned  to  scullions. 

But  Annie  Gaston  and  I were  very  little 
troubled  by  the  gossip  of  Ilchester.  If  in  the 
book  of  Destiny  we  were  indeed  entered  as 
“Eliodore  Armour  and  Wife,”  we  did  not  see 
it  yet,  or  read  any  date  opposite  the  entry  in 
the  margin.  Wo  bad  become  very  necessary 
to  each  other  as  friends  and  advisers,  the  con- 
tingency that  might  make  us  lovers  had  not  ar- 
rived. 

Besides  moreover,  had  we  loved,  there  were 
two  objections  which  might  have  been  quite 
serious  to  our  marriage.  I had  come  back  to 
America,  not  rich  by  any  means,  but  with  just 
enough  to  secure  me  by  its  interest  that  rest 
from  worldly  contact  which  was  agony  to  me. 
And  I was  still  so  proud,  so  morbid,  that  I could 
not  bear  the  thought  of  giving  any  woman  upon 
whom  I*imposed  my  name  comforts  merely. 
Moreover,  Annie  Gaston  had  duties  to  her  de- 
crepit and  imbecile  father  which  seemed  to  for- 
bid her  absorption  in  w'ifely  cares  and  pleasures. 

But  I have  taken  too  long  a time  to  answer 
the  gossipors  of  Ilchester. 
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That  body  of  amiable  people,  gifted  with 
eloquence  and  leisure,  were  still  more  certain 
that  they  had  guessed  right  when,  toward  the 
coming  in  of  spring,  I changed  my  quarters, 
leaving  the  tavern  and  going  to  live  at  the  little 
cottage  at  the  end  of  the  street. 

There  was  abundant  reason  for  doing  so  be- 
sides my  own  heart-sickness  at  the  public  soli- 
tude of  an  inn.  My  only  friends  in  the  world 
were  under  the  Gastons’  roof,  but  they  needed 
me  as  much  as  I longed  for  them. 

Mr.  Gaston  was  every  day  growing  more 
feeble  and  childish,  and  so  becoming  a burden 
more  and  more  difficult  to  be  borne  alone  by 
the  young  shoulders  of  the  sensitive  and  pre- 
maturely grave  girl,  his  daughter.  She  was 
able  to  keep  but  one  servant,  and  that  one  in 
every  sense  a hireling.  I therefore  resolved 
that  I would  share  her  trial  with  her.  I had 
done  little  in  my  life  that  could  be  of  service 
to  any  body ; it  was  time  to  begin,  that  even 
through  pain  and  self-denial  I might  make  my- 
self worthy  of  being  missed  and  wept  (or  when 
I had  gone. 

Annie  consented  to  let  me  help  her,  and  I 
fitted  up  a little  room  in  the  cottage,  where  I 
might  be  within  call  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night  to  soothe  her  father  in  his  irritable  mo- 
ments ; to  fetch  and  carry  for  him ; humor  his 
vagaries,  and  be  his  staff  to  lean  upon  in  the 
tottering  journeys  his  restless  feet  were  forever 
making  from  his  bed  to  the  fire,  from  his  slcep- 
ing-room  to  the  parlor,  and  back  again.  His 
desire  for  motion  was  as  likely  to  be  strongest 
at  midnight  as  at  noon,  and  this  eccentricity 
had  nearly  worn  his  daughter  to  a shadow. 
Though  she  was  still  as  patient  and  uncom- 
plaining as  an  angel,  and  would  have  died 
without  asking  to  burden  other  strength  than 
her  own,  if  I had  not  pressed  my  help  on  her. 

It  was  not  until  I had  become  quite  settled 
in  my  new  lodging  that  I began  in  the  least  to 
realize  what  Annie  Gaston  was.  As  a visitor, 
I had  known  her  as  the  ever-buoyant  little  wo- 
man in  a modest  blue-and-brown  delaine,  with 
an  apron  of  such  spotlessly  white  nature  that  it 
seemed  to  shed  dust  and  soil  as  the  duck’s  wing 
sheds  water.  I had  known  her  the  ever-smiling, 
the  shiningly  clean  girl,  her  most  tried  moments 
only  toning  her  inextinguishable  cheeriness  with 
a patient  gravity  which  made  it  seem  deeper 
and  more  lasting,  never  forgetting  to  bo  tidy 
because  she  was  worried,  always  fresh  and  sim- 
ple, and  adorned  more  with  the  jewelry  of  her 
sweet  manners  than  by  any  thing  born  of  Tif- 
fany. And  on  this  very  account  I had  greatly 
undervalued  her.  I think  it  is  our  natural 
tendency  to  despise  very  clean  and  cheerful 
people.  And  I suppose  I had  despised  her  in 
a modified,  brotherly  sort  of  way. 

Not  long  after  I made  my  abode  wider  the 
same  roof  with  Annie  Gaston  did  her  nature, 
the  real  woman  in  her,  begin,  to  vindicate  itself. 
When  I came  to  perceive  what  she  had  been 
bearing  night  and  day  for  all  the  years  past 
alone — when  I felt  myself,  the  stout,  indignant 
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buffeter  of  bad  fortune,  the  rough-faring  step- 
child of  this  world,  almost  shrinking  from  the 
sights,  and  sounds,  and  associations  that  she 
had  met  bravely  with  love  in  her  eyes  and 
prayers  in  her  mouth,  it  was  then  that  I re- 
pented for  having  ever  likened  Annie  Gaston’s 
soul  to  a flat,  pleasant  meadow,  and  in  the  ex- 
aggeration of  my  atonement  for  the  wrong  set 
her  among  the  highest  of  heroic  spirits. 

Nor  was  it  so  much  of  an  exaggeration  after 
alL  The  girl  of  twenty  who  neglects  the  early 
blossom  of  her  womanhood,  secludes  herself 
from  all  society  where  she  may  love  and  be 
loved,  puts  every  dream  of  a happy  home  and 
congenial  friendships  in  the  hand  a provi- 
dence which  seems  almost  certainly  taking  them 
to  exhale  them  utterly,  and  does  all  this  know- 
ingly, with  a most  refined  nature  that  has  the 
depth  to  be  aware  of  the  measure  of  its  sacri- 
fice, and  because  she  will  not  let  rude  hands  do 
a single  office  for  an  imbecile,  passionate  father, 
is  a noblest  heroine. 

Not  a word  of  complaint — none  of  fatigue, 
save  when  I extorted  it*— ever  helped  me  to  the 
record  of  what  Annie  Gaston  had  been  doing 
through  all  her  young  womanly  life.  But  as 
gradually  the  old  man  became  accustomed  to 
my  presence,  and  found  me  lovingly  trying  to 
follow  her  example  of  gentleness  and  self-deny- 
ing service,  he  permitted  me  to  share  with  his 
daughter  many  of  those  labors  for  his  comfort 
and  those  forbearances  with  his  strange  disposi- 
tion which  had  hitherto  been  devolving  upon 
her  alone.  And  in  this  experience  with  him 
he  unconsciously  showed  me  the  greatness  of 
that  young  girl’s  suffering. 

Stephen  Gaston  was  not  entirely  idiotic.  The 
work  paralysis  had  done  for  him  was  rather  to 
make  him  partially  insane,  leaving  his  brain 
strown  in  confused  masses  rather  than  quite 
crushed  out.  At  times  he  would  ask  to  have 
the  newspaper  read  to  him,  and  sit  by  the  hour 
with  a vacant  6tare  of  attention  while  one  of  us 
went  through  column  after  column  of  any  thing, 
no  matter  what,  not  comprehending  it  evident- 
ly, but  pleased  with  an  occupation  which  he  re- 
membered as  an  old  habit.  The  Bible,  too,  he 
frequently  asked  for  a chapter  from.  Almost 
always  he  said  to  us — 

“Read,  ‘ Have  mercy  on  me,  O God !’ ” 

For  a whole  week  together,  sometimes,  he 
never  spoke  at  all,  but  sat  in  his  large  easy- 
chair,  with  his  feet  resting  on  an  ottoman,  and 
stroked  himself  with  his  shriveled,  trembling 
hands  up  and  down  constantly,  as  if  feeling  for 
pockets  into  which  he  had  put  something  and 
lost  it.  Again,  he  would  be  all  unrest,  listen- 
ing to  no  entreaties  to  spare  himself,  giving  no 
peace  to  those  poor,  tottering  legs  of  his,  but 
wandering,  supported  by  my  arm,  from  room  to 
room,  forcing  himself  painfully  up  and  down 
stairs,  and  peering,  with  a helpless,  speechless 
anxiety,  behind  beds  and  under  tables.  Ask 
him  what  he  wanted,  and  he  invariably  stopped 
— tried  to  think — uttered,  half-coherently,  “No- 
thing—oh,  nothing  at  all !”  and  began  his  wan- 
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derings  again.  Stout  as  I was,  at  nightfall  I 
was  often  tired  enough  to  ask  myself,  with 
amazement,  how  Annie  Gaston  had  ever  lived 
through  this  till  I came. 

But  this  mere  bodily  weariness  which  my 
charge  entailed  upon  me  was  nothing  compared 
with  another  infliction  that  accompanied  it.  At 
times  Stephen  Gaston  was  visited  by  hallucina- 
tions of  so  ghostly  and  awful  a character  that 
to  be  with  him  in  the  night  when  they  came  on 
was  a terror  to  have  appalled  any  one. 

Having  had  the  care  of  him  during  one  en- 
tire day,  which  Annie  spent  by  my  entreaty  on 
her  bed — for  she  was  threatened  with  a linger- 
ing fever  brought  on  by  her  fatigue  for  him — I 
undressed  him  at  nightfall,  and  saw  him  sound 
asleep  before  I left  his  room.  He  had  been  all 
day  more  than  usually  vacant  and  feeble,  and 
so  very  easily  managed.  I congratulated  him 
and  myself  inwardly  on  our  both  having  a peace- 
ful night. 

At  twelve  I retired  myself,  leaving  my  door 
ajar  that  I might  hear  him  if  he  nee4ed  me. 
My  lamp  also  stood  on  the  table  by  the  look- 
ing-glass, with  one  wick  burning  dimly.  I was 
soon  fast  asleep. 

It  must  have  been  nearly  two  in  the  morn- 
ing when  I awoke,  with  a start,  and  heard  a 
knocking,  at  quick  intervals,  on  my  door.  I 
leaped  from  my  bed,  and  right  by  my  side  stood 
Stephen  Gaston.  He  had  never  come  into  my 
room  before;  some  great  exigency  must  have 
nerved  him  to  the  work  of  tottering  all  that  way 
without  support.  I ran  to  the  lamp,  lit  both 
wicks,  and  in  the  full  light  saw  him  with  the 
most  fearful  expression  of  madness  I ever  be- 
held on  human  face.  His  immense  black  eyes, 
hitherto  so  utterly  leaden  and  soulless,  now  al- 
most swelled  out  of  their  fiery-red  lids;  his 
long  white  hair  streamed  almost  upright  from 
his  head,  and  his  nostrils  were  dilated  to  their 
utmost. 

For  the  first  time  in  months  he  had  dressed 
himself ; and  in  such  a horrible  masquerade ! 
Over  his  day-clothes  he.  had  tightly  swathed  a 
sheet  about  his  now  almost  perfecty  erect  long 
figure;  a napkin  was  bound  under  his  chin, 
and  he  carried  a cane  in  his  hand.  But  for 
that  face  of  his,  swollen  into  scarlet  fullness 
and  brutality,  he  would  have  seemed  like  one 
of  the  dead  who  walk  in  wild  legends.  And  he 
kept  hoarsely  growling  to  me,  “ Cortf e ! come ! 
come ! Are  you  ready  ? I say,  come !” 

I took  him  by  the  arm  ; I said,  soothingly, 

41  Oh,  you  have  been  dreaming ; let  me  help 
you  into  bed;  lie  down  here  and  let  me  take 
care  of  you.’* 

44  No  1”  he  answered,  savagely  ; “ I will  go ! 
Come,  I say  1” 

“ Go  where  ? It  is  raining,  and  you  are  not 
well.” 

“I  am  going  to  the  grave-yard.  God  has 
just  sent  for  me!”  And  with  a face  of  the 
most  fearful  despair,  he  added,  “I  must  meet 
him,  and  give  up  my  account.” 

I could  not  ask  further  what  he  meant.  Yes 


— I am  williug  to  confess  I*  was  afraid  to  ask. 
If  his  half-palsied  tongue  had  been  able  to  un- 
vail to  me  more  of  a mind  in  such  an  awful 
state  as  that  demoniac  terror  showed  it  to  be,  I 
would  not  for  any  reward  have  seen  it.  The 
only  method  I hod  was  almost  with  force  to 
make  him  sit  down ; and  there,  all  night,  I sat 
up  with  him,  reading  the  gentlest  and  most 
compassionate  parts  of  the  Bible  to  soothe  him, 
and  most  of  all,  “ Have  mercy  upon  me,  O 
God!” 

Toward  daybreak  he  fell  asleep.  I stole  into 
his  room,  and  saw  what  his  horror  must  have 
been  when  he  thought  God’s  awful  message 
came  to  him ; for,  to  light  up  the  darkness,  he 
had  caught  up  a whole  box  of  matches  and  fired 
them  all  upon  the  floor.  Happily,  they  had 
gone  out,  stifled  in  their  own  gas,  or  he  would 
most  like  have  been  burned  to  death — to  say 
nothing  of  all  the  others  who  slept. 

For  days  afterward,  when  he  spoke  at  all,  it 
was  in  language  which  showed  that  he  believed 
himself  dead  and  judged.  And  when  this  hal- 
lucination seemed  to  be  forgotten,  other  horrid 
ones  succeeded  it.  Thus,  far  into  the  summer 
did  Annie  Gaston  and  I dwell  in  an  almost  con- 
tagious atmosphere  of  imbecility  or  madness. 

Truly,  after  all  my  long  pinings  for  Lethe, 
for  unbroken  quiet,  and  my  hope  that  I had 
come  to  it  at  last  when  I was  tossed  back  on 
this  American  land,  I was  far  enough  from  it 
in  this  house  of  the  shattered  Stephen  Gaston. 

But,  thanks  be  to  God ! I came  by  degrees 
to  know  a better  rest — the  rest  which  Annie 
Gaston  had  dwelt  in  through  all  her  over-task- 
ed, heart-broken,  and  blighted  young  woman- 
hood— the  rest  which  I learned  from  Jier — to  be 
merciful  and  pitiful  like  God,  and  therefore, 
like  Him  also,  never  to  weary. 

It  was  a new  emotion,  that  rest.  I had  not 
included  it  in  my  prayer  for  peace  while  I wan- 
dered. I had  meant  to  be  a hermit.  God 
made  me  a laborer,  but  gave  me  sweet  wages 
in  the  thought  that  I was  taking  thorns  out  of 
the  pillow  of  one  of  his  most  miserable  sons. 
And  without  a single  change  in  my  outward 
circumstances — no  richer,  with  no  more  of  a 
home  of  my  own,  no  less,  but  still  more  labori- 
ous than  ever — not  even  thanked  by  the  poor 
old  man  for  whom,  for  mercy’s  sake,  I did  even 
servile  offices  daily — I awoke  one  day  to  find 
that  a sad,  sweet  happiness  and  peace  hod  lit 
upon  me  unpursued.  I was  a thoroughly 
changed  man. 

I began  even  to  feel  an  affection  for  the 
wretched,  repulsive  old  man  to  whom  I was 
making  life  less  terrible.  I had  even  loathed 
him  at  first — helped  him  only  because  he  was 
one  of  my  father’s  early  friends,  and  because 
my  manhood  could  not  endure  the  idea  of  a 
mere  slender  girl  bearing  his  burden  alone ; 
and  because,  perhaps,  I was  desperate,  and  let 
chance  lead  me  to  any  thing  that  would  keep 
my  thoughts  from  devouring  me.  But  now  I 
loved  him  even.  It  was  then  that  I learned 
the  double  lesson  which,  put  in  practice,  would 
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make  a heaven  for  us  every  where.  Love  the 
world,  if  you  would  do  it  good ; do  it  good,  and 
you  will  love  it. 

When  was  it — my  free  and  out-speaking  life- 
muse  goes  on  to  sing — when  was  it  that  into  the 
current  of  this  pure  peace  of  thine,  this  unselfish 
self-outpouring  for  the  well-being  of  another, 
yet  another  stream  of  motive  than  the  love  of 
Stephen  Gaston  glided,  debouching  through  an 
almost  imperceptible  rill-inlet  to  which  it  had 
come  winding  unseen  over  a wide  circuit  of  un- 
explored territory,  hidden  between  low,  over- 
arching, shadowy  banks  that  almost  met  above 
it  all  the  way?  When  was  it,  Eliodore  Ar- 
mour? 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  say.  For  as  the 
good  master  architect  does  not  set  the  doors 
that  open  on  his  grand  high-vaulted  chambers 
and  long  fair-vistacd  galleries  swinging  around 
great  monumental  pillars  all  blazing  with  in- 
scriptions, but  rather  hangs  them  on  the  deli- 
cate pivots  of  the  small  and  unobtrusive  hinge, 
so  He  w ho  builds  up  the  symmetry  of  our  human 
lives  seldom  turns  the  portals  to  their  most  beau- 
tiful and  far-leading  passages  on  the  bearing  of 
any  conspicuous  event,  preferring  more  to  hinge 
them  on  slight  unnoticed  circumstances,  and 
make  them  surprises  instead  of  expectations. 

Thus  it  is  given  seldom  to  the  soldier  to  say, 
“This  or  that  certain  exploit  was  the  cause  of 
my  glory to  the  poet,  “This  or  that  song  put 
me  on  my  height  among  the  immortals  to  the 
lover,  “ On  such  a day,  and  for  such  a defined 
reason,  I began  to  love  the  beloved.” 

We  often  set  up  monuments  to  mark  what 
we  call  memorable  critical  places  of  our  lives; 
bu^  rarely  are  they  topographically  correct.  Our 
Arcs  de  TEtoilc  are  not  the  true  standing-places 
of  our  star — they  are  good  only  to  remind  us 
that  we  have  a star,  which  shines,  however,  in 
far  other  place  and  time.  Our  broken  shafts, 
set  up  to  the  memory  of  dead  hopes,  are  often- 
est  cenotaphs — the  hopes  died  and  were  buried 
many  leagues  off  by  the  road-side,  long  ere  we 
had  traveled  to  the  point  where  we  have  strength 
enough  to  raise  a column  to  them. 

And  I have  said  all  this  as  a preface  to  the 
answer  that  I can  not  tell  where,  when,  and 
how  I began  to  love  Annie  Gaston,  and  to  know 
it.  It  may  have  been  when,  on  handing  me  a 
peach,  her  soft  little  hand  touched  mine,  and, 
though  our  hands  had  many  a time  touched 
before,  for  the  first  gave  mo  an  indescribable 
thrill.  Or  when  wo  kissed  one  another  good- 
night, after  having  often  kissed  before  (for  we 
had  been  made  very  intimate  by  our  common 
labors  for  the  one  poor  being,  her  father),  and 
first  felt  it  altogether  new  and  conscious  and 
painfully  pleasurable.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
did  come  a time  when  I loved  her  and  knew  it. 

My  whole  life,  with  its  disappointments,  its 
mistakes,  its  betrayals,  had  taught  me  a lesson 
of  caution  and  reserve  which  even  my  being  in 
love  could  not  make  me  wholly  unlearn.  I did 
not  go  to  Annie  Gaston  directly,  as  I would 
have  done  in  those  days  before  I had  exchanged 


the  candid  transparent  garment  of  my  younger 
soul  for  the  world’s  steel-mail,  and  say  to  her, 
simply  and  passionately,  “I  love  you!”  and 
then  bear  “No,”  or  thank  God  for  “Yes.” 

If  she  valued  me  as  the  friend — was  grateful 
to  me  as  the  benefactor — loved  me  as  the  broth- 
er— or  either  or  all  of  these  only — the  simple 
fact  of  being  so  regarded  by  any  human  creat- 
ure whom  I loved  so  tenderly  would  have  been 
the  last  hold  I had  on  earthly  happiness.  For 
she  on  earth  was  dear  to  me  alone — the  one  be- 
ing I had  left  from  my  wrecked  life  to  care  for. 
And  the  measure  of  her  care  for  me  was  neces- 
sarily then  the  measure  of  my  happiness.  I 
was  jealous,  therefore,  of  gauging  it  precisely, 
since,  if  I by  chance  found  it  upon  inquiry  less 
than  mine,  its  real  and  existing  value  would  be 
just  so  far  diminished.  I shrank  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  paining  us  both — of  infusing  a dis- 
tance and  reserve  into  our  relations — and  so 
waited  until  I could  see. 

The  autumn  came,  and  we  were  beginning  to 
have  fires,  I remember,  and  to  sit  almost  always 
through  the  evening  with  lamps  lit  and  the  sashes 
down.  The  doctor  said  that  Stephen  Gaston 
would  hardly  last  till  the  snow  fell. 

So  Annie  went  about  her  household  duties 
with  a step  even  more  noiseless  than  before, 
and  a face  of  fixed  sadness.  We  both  expected, 
from  the  doctor’s  view  of  the  symptoms,  that 
another  and  final  attack  of  paralysis  was  hang- 
ing over  the  broken  old  man,  and  therefore 
watched  his  chair  and  his  bed  with  almost 
sleepless  anxiety,  to  meet  the  chill  silent-comer 
Christianly  and  unsurprised. 

It  surprised  us  greatly  when  we  saw  a far 
other  change  passing  over  Stephen  Gaston  in 
the  earlier  part  of  October.  His  occasional 
moroseness  entirely  disappeared.  His  sleep 
was  more  unbroken,  and  lasted  a little  longer 
every  night;  but  the  hours  of  his  wakefulness 
were  altogether  quieter,  more  natural,  and  at- 
tentive to  things  external.  His  speech,  too,  be- 
came greatly  less  incoherent — his  eye  lost  its 
alternating  vacancy  and  wild  fire — and  I no- 
ticed that  he  seemed  to  understand  what  we 
read  him  from  the  Bible,  and  his  lips  sometimes 
moved  as  if  he  prayed  silently.  Annie  and  I 
began  to  congratulate  ourselves  wonderingly 
over  the  doctor’s  false  prophecy — he  was  even 
getting  as  well  as  ever,  we  said,  and  would 
soon  be  about  again.  So  the  young  girl  went 
about  singing  once  more  as  she  took  care  of  the 
house. 

But  with  all  this  change  in  Stephen  Gaston, 
I was  totally  unprepared  to  have  him  call  me 
| into  his  room,  as  he  did  one  morning,  and  say, 
in  a gentle,  altogether  unprecedented  tone  ©f 
affection, 

“You  have  been  very  kind  to  me  for  a long 
time,  my  dear  friend.” 

“ Have  I ? Well — I have  tried  to  be — I am 
glad  if  it  has  made  you  happy.” 

“Happy? — No,  no — I’m  not  happy;  but  I 
love  you.  You’re  very  good — very ! Oh,  are 
you  a minister?” 
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“No,  I am  not — I was  never  good  enough; 
but  why,  my  friend?” 

“Because  I feel  if  I wanted — to  tell  a 
minister  something  that's  on  my  mind.  I'm 
sorry  you  aren't  one.  But  let  me  see — you've 
been  very  good  to  me — God  sent  you  to  be — 
why,  that's  being  enough  of  a minister  I I'll 
tell  you.** 

Seeing  how  earnest  ho  was,  and  anxious  to 
unburden  himself  of  some  trouble,  I let  him  go 
on  in  spite  of  the  fear  that  so  much  use  of  his 
partly  regained  powers  would  exhaust  him,  and 
drew  my  chair  closer  to  his  pillow,  taking  his 
hand  tenderly,  as  a son  might,  in  my  own.  He 
continued : 

“I'm  a poor,  ruined  old  man.  I wasn't  al- 
ways as  I am  now.  I was  rich.  I lived  in 
New  York,  and  had  houses  and  lands  and  mon- 
ey. My  own  old  mother  was  alive  then. 

“By-and-by  she  died.  After  that  I didn't 
care  for  any  thing.  She  must  have  kept  on 
praying  for  me  where  she’d  gone,  but  I didn’t 
hear  her.  I wasn’t  held  in  by  any  thing.  I 
foigot  her  and  every  thing  good. 

“ I did  something  awfully  wicked.  So  wick- 
ed, I don't  know  whether  God  has  any  mercy 
for  me.  Oh ! say,  do  you  think  he  has  ?” 

“For  all — for  every  thing.  His  name  is 
Love.” 

“ Hear  me,  then,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  I did. 
I was  a banker.” 

“ I started.  What  did  he  say ! He  did  not 
notice  me,  but  went  on.” 

“ I had  left  with  me  to  take  care  of  a great 
deal  of  money — thousands  and  thousands.  It 
was  trusted  with  me  by  merchants  and  servants 
and  poor  people,  widows,  orphans,  young  peo- 
ple just  starting  in  this  world  for  themselves. 
And  Iran  away , taking  it  aU.  There  was  one 
young  man,  my  friend,  just  a year  married.” 

“What  was  his  name?”  I almost  shrieked 
at  Stephen  Gaston’s  ear,  in  an  intolerable  throe 
of  fierce  passions  and  memories. 

The  old  man  covered  his  face  with  his  hands, 
and  the  tears  of  a half-manly,  half-childish 
grief  began  to  run  down  his  cheeks  as  he  an- 
swered, sobbing, 

“Lionel  Armour.” 

I jumped  up  from  my  seat  and  ran  out  of  his 
room.  I seemed  to  be  hurried  back  to  the  day 
when  I sat  on  my  father’s  knee,  and  hearing 
all  his  wrong,  drew  out  my  little  knife  and  said, 
“ I would  stick  this  in  his  heart  !’*  And  blush 
not,  Brother  Man,  to  own  me  brother  if  I tell 
thee  that  for  one  small  moment  only  I ques- 
tioned with  myself  if  I should  not  rush  back 
and  take  the  vengeance  on  that  dying  old  man 
out  of  God’s  hands.  I shut  myself  in  my  own 
room.  I strode  up  and  down,  taking  wild,  long 
paces,  talking  to  myself  with  my  teeth  shut 
tight. 

But  coming  by  the  centre-table,  my  eye,  al- 
most by  fascination  (so  it  seemed  to  me  in  that 
state),  fell  upon  the  Bible  lying  there.  It  was 
open  at  the  place  where  I had  last  read  for 
Stephen  Gaston, 
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“Have  mercy  upon  me,  O God!” 

And  in  my  soul  there  came  a voice — “ It  is 
God  that  showeth  mercy.  Wbo  art  thou  that 
revengest  ?’* 

I turned  from  the  table  and  leaned  against 
the  window-frame,  half-stilled.  Lucy  Gaston, 
picking  the*few  last  asters  in  the  garden  for  her 
father’s  room,  looked  up  at  me  sweetly  with  her 
smiling,  pure  brown  eyes ; and  the  rest  of  the 
work  was  done.  The  Good — the  God -like  in 
me  had  triumphed. 

I went  back  to  Stephen  Gaston’s  room. 

“ Where  have  you  been  ?”  said  he,  reproach- 
fully. 

“ I have  been  in  my  room — seeking  and  find- 
ing mercy  for  you  and  for  me.  Forgive  me,  my 
friend.  I will  not  leave  you  again ; go  on, 
please.” 

“Where  was  I?  Oh,  yes-^-Lionel  Armour. 

As  I told  you,  he  was  ray  friend.  My  loving, 
true  friend.  He  trusted  in  me — I took  his  all 
— all  he  had  made  in  a hard-working  life.  O 
God,  forgive  me  I Ho  is  dead,  and  never  can. 
Never!  never!  The  rest  I wronged  I do  not 
know ; I don’t  remember  even  their  names.  But 
his  name — my  friend’s — it  has  been  eating  into 
my  soul  these  years ! It  will  be  the  last  thing 
I see  when  I die ! Oh ! oh !” 

And  the  old  man  shook  with  the  power  of 
his  anguish.  A thought  came  over  me.  Per- 
haps I might  comfort  him. 

“ Suppose,  Mr.  Gaston,”  said  I,  gently  caress- 
ing his  forehead,  “ that  his  only  son  were  still 
living,  and  should  come  to  you,  telling  you 
that  up  to  the  last  night  of  his  life  his  father 
never  had  a thought  of  hate  to  you,  but  prayed 
you  might  be  forgiven.  Suppose  the  son  him- 
self should  say  that  he,  too,  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  forgave  you,  what  then  ?" 

The  old  man  looked  up  with  streaming  eyes, 
and  said,  brokenly,  “I  should  die  in  peace.  But 
no,  no;  it  can  never  be.  His  son  is  dead;  not 
a word  has  been  heard  of  him  for  years.” 

“Mr.  Gaston,  look  at  me!  From  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  I forgive  you ; and  I am  Lionel 
Armour’s  only  son !” 

Stephen  Gaston  drew  his  hand  across  his 
eyes  as  if  to  wipe  away  a mist — his  breath 
stopped — then  he  half  rose  from  his  pillow,  and, 
taking  both  my  hands  in  his  own,  he  regarded 
me  for  a full  minute  with  a searching  gaze  out 
of  which  all  the  old  vacancy  had  gone.  And 
at  length  he  said,  solemnly, 

“ Are  you  telling  a dying  man  falsehood  or 
truth  ?*’ 

“Truth,  as  God  liveth!”  answered  I,  with 
the  same  solemnity. 

“And  where  are  your  proofs,  young  man?” 

I thrust  my  hand  into  ray  breast-pocket  and 
drew  out  an  old  wallet  which  had  lain  there  ev- 
ery day,  close-hugged  for  those  many  years. 

For  it  was  that  which  my  father  had  carried — 
the  small  receptacle  of  ail  that  very  little  which 
his  unworldly  soul  had  ever  had  to  do  with  the 
profit  and  loss  of  human  business — the  memo- 
randa, the  notes,  the  bills — in  all  amounting  to 
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perhaps  a dozen  papers.  But  it  contained  the 
voucher  of  Stephen  Gaston’s  trust ; and  when 
the  eyes  of  Lionel  Armour  were  closed  on  my 
utter  desolation,  I kept  it  for  a monument  with 
me  of  his  sad  life  and  wrongs,  oftentimes,  in  all 
my  wanderings  by  sea  and  land,  opening  it, 
reading  that  one  receipt  with  burning  lids, 
and  feeding  thereby  that  only  human  emotion 
which  seemed  left  me — indignant,  silent  bitter- 
ness. 

I culled  out  the  receipt  and  held  it  before 
Stephen  Gaston’s  eyes.  He  read  it,  trembling 
and  breathless.  And  then  I folded  it  and  tore 
it  fine,  saying  to  myself, 

“For  God’s  mercy’s  sake — the  commemo- 
rated forgiveness  of  the  dead — for  the  sake  of 
Annie  Gaston,  and  my  own  better  spirit.” 

“ Vain!  vain!”  said  the  old  man,  his  voice 
choked  to  a whisper.  “ It  has  gone  before  me 
up  to  judgment.” 

“ But  with  it  your  repentance,  God’s  pardon, 
and  the  forgiveness  of  the  Armours!  Be  at 
peace,  my  friend.” 

For  a moment  he  remained  with  closed  eyes, 
and  his  lips  only  moving  as  if  in  prayer,  then 
said : 

“ The  blessing  of  a wicked  old  man  would  but 
curse  yon,  noble  child  of  my  bitterly  wronged 
friend ! I do  not  bless  you,  then ; his  blessing 
be  upon  you;  yes,  and  this  hour  it  is  upon  you ; 
and  the  Great  One's  goes  with  it.  But  listen  : 
I right  the  Armours  late,  yet  much  as  can  be — 
I right  you  1 I have  never  touched  a farthing 
of  that  money  l It  is  invested — well,  secure- 
ly; and  when  the  profits  came  in  I said,  ‘I 
fear  them;  they  are  the  price  of  holy  blood!’ 
and  I invested  them  also.  The  bonds  for  all 
your  heritage  and  its  increase  are  in  my  safe ; 
this  key  restores  them  to  you.” 

And  as  he  drew  a small  worn  key  from  be- 
neath his  pillow  and  placed  it  in  my  hand  I 
learned  the  meaning  of  all  that  jealous,  wary 
fumbling,  that  search  from  corner  to  corner 
which  had  perplexed  me  in  his  more  crazed  and 
darkened  days. 

After  a while  he  continued, 

“I  seem  better — you  and  Annie — oh,  poor, 
poor  child ! — think  I will  live.  No ! I shall  not. 
This  time  of  better  light  and  speech  I know  has 
been  given  to  me  only  in  mercy  for  this  repara- 
tion’s sake.  What  if  I had  died  in  the  dark ! 
what  if  you  were  not  here ! Oh,  God ! to  think 
of  it ! It  is  finished,  and  I am  called.  Bring 
Annie  to  me.” 

She  came  to  his  bedside,  and,  with  much 
weeping,  heard  her  father  say  solemnly  that  his 
time  was  at  hand.  And  then  he  looked  me 
fixedly  in  the  face  and  asked, 

“ Speak  truly.  I have  thought — was  I mis- 
taken ? — that  you  love  one  another  ?” 

“Better  than  the  whole  world  and  life!”  I 
broke  forth  now  for  the  first,  most  passionately. 

But  her  only  answer  was  to  bury  her  tearful 
eyes  in  ray  bosom  as  I clasped  her  to  me. 

“I  am  right,  then,”  said  he.  “Be  kind  to 
each  other.  Annie,  be  every  thing  to  him — be 


life — bo  happiness — be  soul ! You  know  not 
what  we  owe  him.” 

Nor  should  her  clean  spirit  ever  know.  I put 
my  finger  on  my  lip  and  shook  my  head  warn- 
ingly,  lest  he  should  impulsively  say  too  much 
more.  And  as  our  lips  met  in  the  first  love- 
embrace  beside  her  fainting  father’s  bed,  the 
mark  of  the  secret  long  burned  into  my  soul, 
and  Stephen  Gaston’s  was  wiped  out  by  the 
daughter’s  kiss,  and  I became  as  though  I knew 
it  not. 

A week  from  that  day  and  I alone  on  earth 
was  left  to  her.  God  knows  how  it  has  been  in 
my  soul  to  make  that  all  all-sufficient,  with 
much  care,  and  deep  tenderness,  and  idolizing 
love.  For  her  own,  chiefly — yes,  also  for  her 
forgiven  father’s  sake. 

Thus  I saw  the  strange,  long-foigotten,  and 
disrespected  dream  of  my  first  Hchester  night 
at  length  fulfilled.  And  I blessed  God  for  those 
days  and  nights  of  weariness  passed  for  Chris- 
tian charity  and  her  love  beside  Stephen  Gaston’s 
tottering  footsteps,  knowing  that  that  light  af- 
fliction had  wrought  for  me  my  blessedness  in 
her,  and  been  therefore  doubly,  yea,  unspeaka- 
bly, the  Ransom  of  my  Heritage. 


FOUND  DEAD. 

HO  can  walk  through  bright  Broadway 
On  a sunny  noon  in  May, 

When  the  gorgeous  flowers  of  spring 
Bloom  and  blossom  on  its  pave; 

When  the  gay,  unthinking  crowd 
Rolls  in  one  unceasing  wave — 

Who  can  walk  nor  bless  the  day 
That  gave  them  beautiful  Broadway? 

Who  can?  On  a cold,  clear  night, 

When  the  gas  sheds  bounteous  light, 

When  the  shops  like  brilliant  gems, 

Set  in  dark,  enameled  shrines, 

Sparkle  forth  their  man/ hues 
On  the  golden-lettered  signs — 

Who  through  fairy-land  would  stray, 

Walk  the  pavement  of  Broadway. 

When  the  yellow  sunlight  falls 
On  her  cloud-capped  marble  halls; 

When  the  clash  of  countless  wheels 
Mingles  with  a hundred  bells; 

When  the  tramp  of  hurrying  feet 
Drowns  the  marching  music  swells: 
Moonlight,  sunlight,  morning  gray— 

All  are  glorious  on  Broadway. 

* * * * * 
***** 

It  is  midnight  deep,  the  time  grows  old ; 

It  is  raining,  and  sleeting,  and  very  cold. 

The  slush  lies  ankle-deep  in  the  street, 

And  hushed  are  the  sounds  of  the  hurrying  feet. 
Hushed  is  the  clang  of  the  noisy  bells, 

And  hushed  is  the  sound  of  the  music  swells. 
Moonlight,  sunlight,  morning  gray— 

It  is  none  of  these  on  bright  Broadway. 
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It  iB  midnight  deep,  and  the  gas  bums  low 
With  a flickering  light  through  the  falling  snow. 
Snow,  and  hail,  and  wind,  and  rain, 

Flooding  the  eaves,  and  choking  the  drain. 

He  who  has  roof  that  is  weather-tight 
Goes  not  abroad  on  this  dreadful  night. 
Carriage,  nor  horse,  nor  laden  dray 
Clatters  this  night  through  bright  Broadway. 

Even  the  beggar  a shelter  has  found; 

Not  a policeman  is  heard  on  his  round; 

Not  a stray  light  from  a cellar  shines  out, 

Nor  heard  is  the  sound  of  a reveler's  shout. 
Silent  and  dark  as  the  gloom  of  the  grave, 
Chilling  the  heart  be  it  ever  so  brave; 

Chilling  the  heart  till  it  ceases  to  pray, 

And  heaps  only  curses  on  bright  Broadway. 

♦ * * * * 

* * * * * 

Sweep  on,  ye  bitter  winter's  wind, 

Like  a fiend  on  your  errand  of  death ! 

Strike  every  living  thing  you  find 
With  your  knife-like,  icy  breath  1 
I was  cold  #nd  hungered  an  hour  ago, 

But  that  has  passed  away; 

The  snow  may  fall,  and  the  winds  may  blow, 
To  me  it  is  nothing  but  play. 

I have  walked  the  pavement  nights  before 
As  dank  and  as  deathly  cold, 

When  a spot  to  lie  on  the  naked  floor 
Would  have  been  a wealth  untold. 

To-night  I am  warm,  and  a dreamy  sleep 
Is  lulling  roy  hunger  to  rest; 

Under  this  pile  of  boxes  I'll  creep, 

With  the  rats  an  unbidden  guest. 

Oh,  mother!  my  own,  my  undying  love! 

Ob,  mother!  my  lost  and  true! 

Look  from  your  home  of  light  above, 

To-night  I am  thinking  of  you. 

Oh,  that  this  weary  life  were  done! 

Oh,  that  I were  with  thee ! 

That  ttfe  Lord  would  receive,  through  his  only  Son, 
A chastened  sinner  like  me! 

***** 

***** 

Tis  the  first  faint  tinge  of  the  morning's  dawn 
That  heralds  the  birth  of  a sunshiny  mom; 

The  air  is  still,  and  the  frozen  street 
Begins  to  awake  with  the  patter  of  feet — 

To  awake  with  the  sound  of  the  milkman's  shout, 
As  be  passes  along  on  his  daily  route ; 

But  one  there  sleeps,  on  the  frozen  way, 

Who  will  never  awake  to  bright  Broadway. 

They  have  found  him  lying  there  at  rest — 

His  hands  are  crossed  on  his  silent  breast; 

An  icy  mantle  is  round  his  form, 

It  has  covered  him  in  from  the  pitiless  storm. 
With  a pick  and  a shovel  they  loose  the  hold 
Of  the  ice  and  the  snow  on  bis  garments  old ; 
And,  staring  and  stiff,  they  bear  him  away 
From  the  sight  of  the  people  on  bright  Broadway. 
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A cart  is  his  hearse,  and  a canvas  shroud 
Hides  his  pale  face  from  the  gaping  crowd; 

And  the  jury  who  come  to  the  dead-house  to  see, 
With  a look  of  disgust  take  the  usual  fee ; 

And  the  Coroner  says,  in  a business  tone, 

That  the  body  they  viewed  is — A Man  Unknown  ! 
And  the  verdict  is  entered  the  usual  way — 
Found  Dead  !— in  the  morning  on  bright  Broad- 
way. 


AN  AMERICAN  IN  JAPAN  IN  1858. 

A CHANGE  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the 
Japanese  dream ! When  I was  a child  I 
had  an  undeveloped  idea  that  the  Japanese 
were  a species  of  semi- cannibal  race,  who  in- 
dulged also  in  an  annual  practice  of  “trampliig 
upon  the  Cross" — vide  most  school  geographies. 
Three  years  since  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
visit  most  of  their  more  northern  ports,  and  dur- 
ing those  visits  I was  most  agreeably  enlight- 
ened. I left  them  with  the  impression  that, 
though  certainly  unwarlike  in  their  nature — 
possibly  even  timid — they  were  nevertheless 
cleanly  in  their  persons,  polished  in  their  man- 
ners, and  well  informed  as  to  a despotic  form 
of  government  and  the  general  preservation  of 
order  and  quiet.  I return  now  to  have  these 
impressions  confirmed,  and  to  conceive  still 
higher  ideas  of  their  manners,  of  their  social 
qualities,  of  their  civilization,  and  of  their  intel- 
lect. I except  only  the  Persians  when  1 say  that 
they  are,  par  excellence,  the  nation  of  the  East. 

We  sighted  the  high  lands  about  Nagasakie 
bay  at  daylight  of  the  10th  July,  and  as  the 
sun  rose,  and  we  continued  steadily  to  near 
them,  their  denselv-wooded  or  terraced  hill- 
sides presented  a most  refreshing  contrast  to 
the  low  land  abont  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho, 
at  which  we  have  been  gazing  for  the  last  month. 
There  was  quite  a sea  running  as  we  thus  stood 
in  for  the  narrow  entrance,  and  the  ship  had 
considerable  motion ; but  as  we  shot  into  the 
month,  and  found  the  bcantiful  heights  with- 
in half  a mile  of  us  on  either  hand,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  we  were  entering  upon  the  bosom  of  a 
mountain  lake.  I can  scarcely  describe  this 
harbor;  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 
Imagine  a perfectly  straight  valley,  with  high 
hills  on  each  side,  ajyl  with  an  average  width 
of  three-quarters  of  a mile.  The  ridges  of 
some  of  these  hills  run  at  right  angles  with  the 
course  of  the  valley,  project  into  it,  and  thus 
form  other  small  valleys  which,  like  their  ridges, 
run  also  at  right  angles  with  the  harbor.  Some 
parts  of  these  numerous  hill-sides,  and  all  of 
their  ridges  and  peaks,  are  densely  covered  with 
pines,  cedars,  bamboo,  etc.,  but  the  most  of  their 
area  is  terraced  and  kept  under  constant  culti- 
vation. Here  and  there  you  see  hamlets  run- 
ning back  from  the  surfless  beach,  and  in  every 
direction  isolated  houses  meet  the  eye.  About 
four  miles  from  the  mouth  of  this  valley  it  takes 
a short  turn,  and  ends  in  front  of  the  city  of 
Nagasakie.  Now  imagine  this  valley  a fourth 
filled  with  clear  sea-water,  and  you  have  the 
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best  idea  my  pen  can  impart  of  44  the  harbor  of 
Nagasakie.”  As  we  steam  up  its  nfotionless 
waters  the  curious  Japanese  crowd  the  beach  to 
see  the  unusual  sight,  for  Nagasakie  was  only 
opened  to  us  on  the  4th  instant,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, which  arrived  a few  days  ahead  of  us,  is, 

I suppose,  one  of  the  first  steamers  they  ever 
saw.  There  she  is  now,  anchored  within  pistol- 
shot  of  the  town,  and  as  we  round-to  near  her 
a boat  pushes  off  to  board  us. 

Our  anchor  is  no  sooner  down  than  a Japa- 
nese boat  is  also  seen  approaching,  and  as  she 
comes  alongside  curious  eyes  look  through  the 
ports  to  examine  her  strangc-looking  occupants. 
The  officer  of  the  Mississippi's  boat  comes  on 
board,  and  then  orders  his  boat  to  drop  out  of 
the  way  to  make  room  for  the  Japanese  officials. 
One  by  one  these  latter  ascend  to  the  quarter- 
deck, the  inferiors  first,  the  superior  last.  The 
former  range  themselves  in  a line  by  the  gang- 
way, and  as  the  latter  steps  upon  deck  th^  bend 
gracefully  and  almost  reverently  before  him. 
Then  they  look  toward  us,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“Here  is  a high  personage  who  is  entitled  to 
your  respect.” 

One  of  the  inferiors,  the  first  who  came  on 
board,  is  Kichizuro — Nichi  Kichizuro — the  Gov- 
ernor’s interpreter.  He  is  a fine-looking,  hon- 
est-visaged  Japanese,  who  speaks  Dutch  very 
well,  and  who  has  learned  enough  English,  from 
books,  since  Commodore  Perry’s  treaty,  to  make 
himself  fairly  understood. 

We  call  a Dutch  seaman  who  shipped  with 
us  in  Norfolk  as  an  American , and  put  him  in 
communication  with  Kichizuro.  The  latter 
bows  with  Eastern  politeness,  and  says  that  the 
high  officer,  his  superior,  has  come  on  board 
with  the  Governor’s  compliments  to  welcome  us 
to  Nagasakie.  The  Dutch  seaman  translates 
this,  and  the  captain  replies  appropriately  on 
the  part  of  the  Commodore.  Several  compli- 
mentary speeches  now  pass  back  and  forth,  aft- 
er which  the  high  officer  and  suite  are  asked 
down  into  the  ward-room,  and  regaled  with  two 
bottles  of  Frontignac — a sweet  wine  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  They  now*  take  their  de- 
parture, with  the  understanding  that  the  Com- 
modore and  suite  will  do  themselves  the  honor 
to  call  upon  his  Excellency  Arawa  Ywamino- 
kaini,  the  Governor,  in  a^ew  days. 

In  addition  to  the  Mississippi  wo  find  three 
other  foreign-built  vessels  at  anchor.  One  of 
these  is  a Dutch  bark  lately  arrived  from  Bata- 
via with  a mixed  cargo  for  the  Dutch  Compa- 
ny who  for  tiie  last  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
years  have  been  allowed  to  inhabit  the  artificial 
island  of  Desima,  and  the  other  two  are  Japa- 
nese vessels-of-war,  which  were  built  a year  since 
to  order  in  Holland.  One  of  these  is  a steam- 
propeller  of  about  400  tons,  and  the  other  a 
smaller  sailing  vessel.  As  we  go  on  shore  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  Dntchm^,  I will 
show  why  these  vessels  are  here,  and  how  the 
giant  Steam  is  “ changing  the  spirit  of  the  Jap- 
anese dream.”  Come,  then ; let  us  go  to  De-  ; 
sima. 


A large  crowd  got  into  this  our  first  boat 
which  was  to  land  us  upon  the  soil  of  Japan. 

We  pulled  a few  hundred  yards  over  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  harbor  and  then  ran  alongside  of 
a stone  embankment  which  the  Dutch  had  built 
to  facilitate  the  landing  of  their  semi-annual 
cargoes.  Here  we  got  out,  walked  up  the  in- 
clined masonry,  and  were  received  by  a dense 
throng  of  Dutch  and  Japanese.  One  of  the  for- 
mer introduced  himself  as  Mr.  Basley,  the  head 
of  the  Company.  Another,  as  Mr.  Hardie,  engi- 
neer of  the  propeller ; and  a third  as  Lieutenant 
Wichers,  of  the  Dutch  Navy,  and  also  an  officer 
of  the  propeller.  The  Japanese  gazed  upon  us 
with  friendly  and  respectful  curiosity.  Our 
Dutch  friends  walked  us  over  their  little  island 
and  then  into  the  house  of  Mr.  Basley,  where 
they  gave  us  schnapps  and  hock  in  abundance. 

We  were  pleased  with  our  walk  over  Desima. 

We  found  it  to  be  a point  of  land  seven  or  eight 
hundred  feet  long  by  about  three  hundred  wide, 
around  the  inshore  part  of  which  a curved  moat 
had  been  dug,  and  entirely  around  which  a stone 
wall  had  then  been  built.  This  moat  is  not 
very  deep,  so  that  Desima  is  only  fen  island  at 
high  water.  A single  stone  bridge  6pans  the 
twenty-feet- wide  moat  and  connects  the  island 
with  Nagasakie,  and  a single  wide  street  runs 
its  entire  length  and  terminates  in  a beautiful- 
ly shady  and  neat  flower-garden.  Upon  the 
right  of  this  street,  as  you  walk  up,  is  a long 
range  of  two -story  houses  inhabited  by  the 
Dutch,  and  upon  the  left  is  a similar  row,  used 
partly  for  dwellings  and  partly  for  warerooms. 

Both  of  these  rows  end  at  the  garden,  and  with 
it  and  the  broad  street  constitute  44  the  island  of 
Desima.”  And  it  is  upon  this  little  spot  that 
“the  Dutch  in  Japan”  have  lived  for  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  years.  There  arc 
now  about  fifty  of  them  here,  including  the  offi- 
cers and  crew  of  the  propeller.  As  we  drank 
our  hock  I learned  from  Lieutenant  Wichers 
and  others  some  interesting  items.  After  bring- 
ing their  propeller  to  Nagasakie,  the  officers  and 
crew  remained  attached  to  her  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  lessons  in  steam,  navigation,  and  sea- 
manship, to  Japanese  officials  and  others  ex- 
pressly designated  by  the  Emperor.  In  the 
mean  time  they  get  their  regular  pay  from  the 
Dutch  Government,  as  well  as  a double  amount 
from  that  of  Japan.  Every  day  they  have  their 
different  classes,  where  Japanese  are  taught  the 
above  branches,  and  where  they  themselves  ac- 
quire a fair  insight  into  Japanese  tastes,  man- 
ners, etc.  There  is  no  telling  how  long  they 
may  be  engaged  upon  this  duty,  or  how  much 
valuable  information  they  may  thus  obtain. 

41  Come  out  here  on  the  back  porch  and  look 
on  the  other  side  of  the  harbor,”  said  Mr.  Ilar- 
dic.  “ See  that  new  frame  building  with  the 
smoke-pipe  rising  over  it ; that  is  my  establish- 
ment. I have  a steam-engine  there  which  was 
ordered  out  by  the  prince  of  this  province,  to 
pump  the  water  out  of  his  coal-mines ; but  aft- 
er it  arrived,  and  he  found  that  we  should  have 
to  go  to  the  mines  to  put  it  up,  ho  changed  his 
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mind.  They  are  still  so  averse  to  foreigners 
penetrating  the  country.  I have  a brick-kiln 
over  there  also,  various  workshops,  etc.,  etc. 
You  must  come  over  and  see  me.” 

We  promised  to  do  so,  and  then  got  up  to 
visit  the  bazars  and  purchase  some  of  the  beauti- 
ful lacquer  ware,  etc.,  for  our  friends  at  home. 
I can  not  pretend  to  describe  these  bazars.  I 
can  only  say  that  they  are  second-floor  rooms 
near  the  Desima  Garden,  that  they  are  Ailed 
with  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  and  that  doz- 
ens of  Japanese  shopmen  stand  behind  their 
counters  to  laugh  and  make  signs  with  you  in- 
stead of  talking,  and  to  sell  you  their  gorgeous 
ware  at  marvelously  low  prices.  When  I was 
at  Simoda,  three  years  since,  we  thought  ev- 
ery thing  was  very  cheap ; now  it  is  infinitely 
more  so.  What  we  then  paid  a dollar  for,  we 
pay  thirty-throe  cents  for  now.  To  what  is  this 
great  difference  owing,  do  you  ask?  To  the 
difference  between  the  brains  of  our  Govern- 
ment officials.  When  Commodore  Perry  made 
his  famous  treaty,  ho  was  so  blind  as  to  stipu- 
late that  our  dollar  should  be  equal  to  a Japa- 
nese itzabu,  the  intrinsic  value  of  which  coin  is 
about  thirty-three  cents.  Thus  a dollar  would 
only  buy  an  article  that  was  worth  thirty-three 
cents.  Lately,  however,  our  Consul-General, 
Mr.  Harris,  has  effected  a second  treaty,  which 
provides  that  our  money  shall  compare  with 
theirs  according  to  weight;  thus  a dollar  is  now 
worth, about  three  itzabu.  Hence  the  difference 
in  prices.  It  may  be  imagined  that  we  are  tak- 
ing advantage  of  this  state  of  affairs  to  fill  our 
rooms  with  beautiful  and  (at  home)  costly  pres- 
ents for  our  friends.  Were  I here  now  ns  a 
merchant  captain  in  command  of  a small  ves- 
sel and  $10,000  (Mexican),  I/could  load  my 
ship  with  the  most  costly  ware — ware  that  would 
easily  realize  $70,000  in  Europe  or  America. 
This  rare  “opening”  has,  however,  doubtless 
reached  you  before  this,  and  we  are  hourly  ex- 
pecting to  see  some  wide-awake  American  mer- 
chanjjnan  sailing  into  the  harbor  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Would  the  reader  like  to  see  how  we  buy 
from  these  shopmen?  In  the  first  place,  we 
take  our  Mexican  dollars  to  a Government  offi- 
cial, who  counts  them  and  gives  us  their  equiv- 
alent in  the  paper  money  of  Nagasaki e — not  of 
Javan . 

“ You  must  spend  it  all  here,”  says  the  inter- 
preter, “ for  it  will  not  pass  at  Simoda.” 

Of  course  we  will  take  his  advice.  This  pa- 
per-money is  worth  a passing  word,  if  nothing 
more.  It  is  about  os  long  as  a bank-note,  half 
as  wide,  and  is  stamped  on  both  sides.  It  is  as 
thick  as  thin  pasteboard,  is  made  from  the  bam- 
boo, and  is  very  durable.  Upon  one  side  of  it 
is  stamped  its  value  in  Japanese,  and  upon  the 
other  in  Dutch.  These  values  range  from  ten 
thalers  down  as  low  as  the  hundredth  part  of  a 
thaler ; and  the  entire  amount  of  money  “out” 
is  called  in  yearly  by  the  Government,  and  re- 
deemed with  new  notes.  Should  the  Japanese, 
however,  prefer  metallic  currency  at  any  time, 


the  Government  will  take  their  paper-money  in 
exchange ; but  such  a thing  as  a “ panic”  being 
out  of  the  question  in  Japan,  they  prefer  the 
notes,  as  being  more  portable. 

“Thaler”  is  the  Dutch  for  a dollar;  but  the 
reader  must  not  imagine  that  they  give  us  but 
one  of  them  for  a Mexican  dollar.  We  get 
four,  plus  eight  cents,  Mr.  Harris’s  admirable 
treaty  having  determined  that  very  positively. 
Our  dollar  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  equal  to 
about  $8  25,  for  the  Dutch  here  are  paid  in 
thalers  at  the  rate  of  75  cents  each  ; while  one 
of  our  Mexicans,  plus  15  cents,  is  equal  to  five 
thalers.  For  instance,  I and  a Dutchman  pur- 
chase similar  articles  that  cost  20  thalers.  I 
pay  $4  60;  while  he  pays  20X75  — $15  00. 
Thus  we  pay  but  23  cents  for  a thaler,  and  they 
75  cents.  It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  the 
Hollanders  would  not  long  remain  under  such 
a disadvantage.  They  at  once  ordered  Mexi- 
can dollars  from  Batavia,  and  arc  now  as  well 
off  as  we  are.  Now  for  the  shopping.  Atten- 
tion, ladies  l 

“ Ycoo-ra f ” (“How  much  is  this?”)  sings 
out  the  owner  of  a pile  of  ten-thaler  notes  at  my 
elbow.  The  reader  must  know  that  we  are  in 
the  large  bazar  in  Nagasakie  (not  of  Desima), 
the  centre  of  which  is  a vast  open  court  (square), 
and  the  sides  of  which  are  made  up  of  the  stalls 
of  the  different  shopmen,  neatly  roofed  over. 
Thus  we  have  abundance  of  light  to  see  the 
gorgeous  wares  that  are  spread  before  us. 

“ Ycoo-ra?” 

The  shopman,  who  has  a pleasant  face,  and 
who  seems  more  intent  upon  examining  our 
clothes  and  buttons  than  upon  effecting  a sale, 
takes  out  a one-thaler  note,  and  holds  up  the 
five  fingers  of  each  hand  eight  times. 

“Eighty  thalers!”  we  murmur.  “Only 
eighty  thalers  I only  $1 8 40.” 

What  is  that  which  we  think  so  cheap  at 
$18  40?  It  is  the  most  magnificent  centre- ta- 
ble that  can  be  imagined — such  a table  as  is 
seen  nowhere  but  in  Japan.  The  Dutch  for- 
merly exported  them ; but  as  they  cost  them 
sixty  dollars,  and  had  to  be  offered  in  Europe, 
consequently,  at  a much  higher  price,  the  de- 
mand for  them  was  limited.  Therefore  the  ex- 
portation ceased ; therefore  only  eight  or  ten  are 
now  made  annually  throughout  the  whole  em- 
pire. 

“ There  are  only  two  of  those  in  Nagasakie ! ” 
says  the  head  of  the  Dutch  Company.  “If 
you  want  any  thing  in  the  table  line  you  had 
better  take  it.” 

My  friend  with  the  ten-thaler  notes  having 
passed  on  to  something  else  did  not  hear  this 
remark.  Instead  of  calling  him  back  to  en- 
lighten him,  I asked  where  the  other  was,  and 
bought  them  both — one  to  the  order  of  a friend 
in  Shanghai,  and  the  other  for  myself.  I must 
describe  one  of  them,  if  only  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  ware  by  which  we  were  surround- 
ed. It  was  a large  octagonal  centre- table,  the 
surface  of  which  was  divided  into  three  equal 
parts,  each  one  of  which  furnished  a perfect 
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specimen  of  one  of  the  three  different  kinds  of 
“lacquering.”  Brilliant  and  massive  mother- 
of-pearl  composed  the  borders  which  s*eparated 
these  divisions,  and  contrasted  vividly,  though 
not  glaringly,  with  the  adjoining  grounds.  One 
of  these  divisions  represented  the  sea ; another 
the  cultivated  valley ; the  third  the  forest,  with 
its  beasts  and  birds.  Through  the  transparent 
sea  fish  were  to  be  seen  chasing  each  other, 
while  junks  sailed  over  its  rippled  surface.  In 
the  valley  there  was  a rice-field,  with  long-legged 
cranes  approaching  unwary  frogs;  and  upon 
the  trees  of  the  forest  sat  brilliantly-plumaged 
birds.  And  such  a polish  as  the  entire  surface 
had  upon  it ! It  seemed  almost  dangerous  to 
touch  it;  and  yet  you  might  scrub  it  with  a 
rough  brush  and  sand  without  leaving  a scratch 
that  could  not  be  polished  off  in  five  minutes. 
Truly  it  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  art ! It  has 
but  one  drawback:  it  is  so  grandly  brilliant 
that,  even  in  our  most  elegant  drawing-rooms, 
good  taste  would  say  “Cover  it  with  a cloth,  to 
avoid  too  strong  a contrast.”  Of  course  all  the 
other  work  is  not  as  splendid  as  this;  but  as 
soon  as  it  is  packed  away  you  fail  to  notice  the 
difference. 

Here  are  other  tables  that  now  look  as  fine, 
and  they  only  cost  ten  dollars.  Here  are  glove- 
boxes,  card-cases,  lace-boxes,  waiters,  trays, 
punch-bowls,  cabinets,  work-tables,  toilet-box- 
es, writing-desks,  cigar-boxes,  card-boxes,  jew- 
elry-cases, India-ink  boxes,  and,  in  short,  ev- 
ery kind  of  box  and  case  that  the  most  vivid 
imagination  can  depict.  They  have  all  been 
fashioned  after  samples  imported  by  the  Dutch ; 
and  are,  consequently,  unlike  most  Japanese 
wares,  as  useful  as  they  are  ornamental.  Then 
look  at  these  silks  and  crapes ! Dresses  which 
could  not  be  bought  at  home  for  thirty  dollars 
here  selling  for  three.  Hurrah  for  the  married 
men ! We’ll  fit  out  our  absent  halves  for  the 
next  ten  years,  by  which  time  they’ll  be  too 
old  (?)  to  want  a farther  supply  of  fine  feathers. 

“Don’t  believe  that ! ” I hear  some  one  laugh ; 
and  I therefore  put  the  note  of  inquiry  after 
“old.”  Let  us  purchase  some  of  the  cheap 
things.  Here  are  a hundred  sticks  of  fine  India- 
ink  at  $2  40;*  a massive  and  rich  china  bowl 
for  20  cents ; three  boxes  of  rose-colored  tooth- 
powder,  with  looking-glasses  in  the  upper  lids, 
for  2i  cents ; silk  tassels,  cord,  scarfs,  etc.,  at 
$1  50  per  pound;  beautiful  bronze  ornaments 
for  a song;  and  an  infinite  variety  of  other 
things  that  would  occupy  as  much  room  here  as 
they  would  in  our  limited  cabins.  Wo  will 
therefore  leave  them  with  the  remark  that  it 
would  be  hard  to  select  one  from  even  their 
midst  which  would  not  be  regarded  as  a “ pretty 
present”  by  any  one  at  home.  I find  my  pock- 
ets emptying  so  fast  that  we  must  also  leave  the 
bazar.  We  are  on  our  way  to  the  Governor’s 
palace  to  pay  an  official  call.  It  is  the  third 
day  after  our  arrival. 

The  party  consisted  of  eleven — the  flag  officer, 

* The  Japanese  ink  is  the  best  in  the  world  ; in  value 
it  ranges  from  one  cent  to  a dollar  and  a half  per  stick. 


the  captains  of  the  Mississippi  and  Po  what  tan, 
the  fleet-surgeon,  the  purser,  the  first  lieutenant, 
the  marine  officer,  the  chief  engineer,  the  chap- 
lain, the  flag  lieutenant,  and  the  flag  officer’s 
secretary,  and  we  were  all  rigged  out  in  epau- 
lets and  swords. 

We  did  not"  land  at  Desima  this  time.  We 
pulled  past  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  moat  which 
separates  it  from  Nagasaki e,  and  stepped  on 
shore  at  the  stone  embankment  known  as  “the 
Governor’s  landing.”  An  immense  crowd  of 
men,  women,  and  children  received  us  in  re- 
spectful but  curious  silence,  and  followed  ns  won- 
deringly  as  we  walked  leisurely  up  the  clean, 
wide  street.  We  came  first  to  a wide  flight  of 
fifty-eight  stone  steps,  which  we  ascended,  and 
then  found  ourselves  at  the  beginning  of  a long, 
straight  street,  which,  as  usual,  was  both  clean 
and  wide.  We  walked  up  this  about  three- 
fourths  of  a mile,  and  then  turning  to  the  left 
approached  a densely  wooded  hill-side  at  the 
base  of  which  waa  the  palace,  approachable 
only  by  several  other  flights  of  stone  steps. 
While  passing  up  our  straight  street  we  had 
two- story  houses  on  either  hand,  the  doors  and 
windows  of  which  were  crowded  by  the  excited 
inmates ; for  it  must  be  remembered  that,  al- 
though the  Dutch  have  occupied  Desima  for  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  years,  still  they  never 
left  it,  nor  were  Japanese  allowed  to  visit  them. 
Hence,  with  Europeans  at  their  very  doors,  the 
people  of  Nagasakie  remained  as  ignorant  of  our 
appearance  as  if  Japan  had  been  a country  of 
the  moon.  I do  not  mean  that  no  Japanese 
ever  entered  Desima;  on  the  contrary,  every 
Dutchman  was  allowed  a wife,  and  she,  in  turn, 
a female  servant ; but  once  entered,  they  came 
out  no  more,  except  it  were  to  a small  house  at 
the  gate,  where  they  conversed  a short  time 
with  the  female  members  of  their  families.  The 
only  persons  who  could  enter  and  depart,  as 
usual,  were  a selected  number  of  officials,  who 
transacted  their  business  under  each  other’s  eyes, 
and  then  departed  at  once.  The  one  was 41  spy 
upon  the  other,  and  every  thing  that  transpired 
was  faithfully  reported  in  writing  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  was  strange  to  sec  how  even  the  very  ani- 
mals recognized  in  us  something  unusual  and 
alarming.  Dogs  would  bark  at  us  a hundred 
yards  in  advance,  and  then  disappear  to  emerge 
again  and  bark  fifty  yards  in  our  rear ; cats,  with 
their  singular  stumpy  tails  and  startled  eyes, 
watched  us  from  the  beautifully  tiled  walls  and 
roofs ; and  bulls  of  burden  and  horses  snorted 
and  became  uneasy  at  our  approach.  These 
burdened  animals  move  over  the  hard  street 
with  the  noiseless  gait  of  so  many  huge  mice. 
We  were  surprised  at  this  until  wc  looked  a< 
their  feet  and  saw  them  shod  with  grass  shoes, 
which  we  are  told  “wear  astonishingly  long.” 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  neat  and  clean- 
ly than  the  houses  along  our  route ; or  more 
totally  wanting  in  propriety  than  the  general 
costume  of  their  inmates.  Shocked  modesty 
is  an  emotion  unknown  to  the  Japanese  woman. 
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and  with  the  men  it  is  even  worse.  Clothing 
seems  only  to  be  worn  here  as  a protection  from 
the  temperature,  or  as  adding  to  their  appear- 
ance ; and  when  any  thing  occurs  to  render  a 
change  desirable,  it  is  removed  with  as  natural 
an  indifference  as  attends  the  pulling  off  of  one’s 

I gloves.  This  total  absence  of  every  thing  like 
self-respect  is  the  only  unpleasant  feature  I have 
observed  in  these  otherwise  amiable  and  re- 
markable people.  Of  coarse  I have  been  speak- 
ing of  the  middle  and  lower  classes — the  men  of 
the  higher  classes  being  always  clothed  in  rich 
silks  and  satins : their  wives  and  daughters  we 
have  not  seen. 

Let  us  stop  at  this  house  and  examine  its  ar- 
rangement. We  step  from  the  street  into  a 
square  space  about  as  large  as  the  half  of  a 
mattress,  upon  the  ground  flooring  of  which  are 
several  pairs  of  shoes,  and  three  sides  of  which 
are  formed  by  the  first-story  floor.  This  floor 
is  raised  a foot  above  the  ground,  and  is  covered 
with  a beautiful  species  of  matting.  Not  such 
matting  as  comes  in  rolls  from  China  to  be  sold 
in  Broadway  or  Chestnut  Street  in  the  spring  ; 
but  a yielding,  thick,  cushion-like  matting  that 
I never  saw  any  where  but  in  this  country.  It 
is  made  in  the  shape  of  a mattress,  being  t’n- 
v ariably  six  feet  three  inches  long,  three  feet 
two  inches  wide,  and  four  inches  thick.  Rice 
or  wheat  straw  is  first  plaited  lightly  together 
until  the  required  dimensions  are  arrived  at, 
and  then  the  top  is  securely  covered  by  a soft 
and  flexible  mat  They  are  then  fitted  closely 
together  upon  the  floor,  and  this  fitting  is  so 
perfect  as  to  show  a surface  as  smooth  as  any 
carpet.  As  you  walk  over  them  the  foot  sinks 
an  inch  or  so,  which  is  any  thing  but  unpleas- 
ant. The  reader  will  readily  notice  one  great 
beauty  about  this  style  of  matting : should  one 
of  them  become  soiled  another  is  bought  for 
twenty-three  cents  and  put  into  its  place.  There 
is  never  any  danger  of  their  not  fitting,  for,  as 
I have  already  observed,  they  are  all  of  the  same 
size.  Nor  is  this  all.  When  a man  wishes  a 
house  built  he  simply  says,  “ I want  a house 
buil^  which  shall  be  of  two  stories  and  nine 
rooms.  One  room  is  to  spread  forty  mats,  four 
rooms  twenty  each,  and  four  fifteen  each.”  Thus 
is  the  size  of  the  house  regulated  by  the  num- 
ber of  mats.  Indeed,  in  speaking  of  the  length 
of  any  thing,  they  say — “ It  is  five,  or  six,  or 
seven  mats  long.*  A mat  with  them  answers 
the  same  purpose  as  a yard  with  us. 

I remarked  a few  lines  back  that  we  saw  sev- 
eral pairs  of  shoes  upon  the  ground  of  the  square 
hole  into  which  the  front  door  opens,  or,  rather, 
from  before  which  it  slides  back.  Those  shoes 
belong  to  persons  who  are  now  in  the  house ; for 
the  Japanese  always  leave  them  at  the  edge  of 
the  matting  to  avoid  soiling  it,  and  resume  them 
again  when  they  go  out.  In  the  mean  time 
they  go  in  their  “ stocking-feet.”  I wonder  if 
the  reader  ever  saw  a pair  of  Japanese  stock- 
ings ? They  are  made  of  wadded  and  quilted 
cotton,  and  reach  nearly  to  the  knee.  They  fit 
very  snugly,  and,  mitten-like,  have  a slit  so  that 


the  great  toe  has  an  apartment  to  itself.  The 
thong  of  .their  sandals  fits  into  this  slit,  and,  as- 
sisted by  another  across  the  instep,  keeps  it 
from  slipping  off.  Upon  the  whole  the  Japa- 
nese are  infinitely  more  sensibly  rigged  about 
the  feet  than  we  are,  and,  consequently,  seldom 
or  never  stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the 
chiropodist.  Let  us  hasten  on  to  the  palace ! 

The  extensive  flight  of  heavy  stone  steps,  al- 
ready mentioned,  which  leads  to  the  portal  of  a 
large  court  fifty  feet  above  us,  is  shaded  by  a 
magnificent  tree,  which  would  not  suffer  by  com- 
parison with  our  grandest  live  oaks.  Its  wide- 
spreading  and  grotesque  limbs  extend  their  ir- 
regular lengths  over  the  entire  stone-work,  and 
project  even  over  a portion  of  the  court.  As 
we  pass  under  their  grateful  protection  we  close 
our  umbrellas,  breathe  a fresh,  cool  breeze,  and 
walk  through  the  open  gateway.  Crossing  the 
court,  which  is  neatly  graveled,  we  leave  wall- 
ed buildings,  appropriated  to  soldiers,  on  either 
hand,  and  step  upon  the  polished  and  covered 
piazza  which  opens  into  the  outer  room  of  the 
palace.  This  piazza  is  about  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  where  it  joins  the  outer  room  the  usual 
matting  commences.  This  outer  room  is  about 
fifty  feet  square,  and  is  occupied  by  the  officers 
of  the  body-guard  of  the  Governor.  There  they 
sit  now,  upon  the  spotless  matting,  with  their 
pipes,  fire-bowls,  and  tobacco  before  them,  tak- 
ing it  quite  easy.  Against  the  partition  in  their 
rear  is  a lacquered  rack,  supporting  the  most 
beautiful  spears  and  pennant  staffs;  and  ranged 
upon  the  left  side  of  the  door  by  which  we  are 
entering  are  Yashero  and  Kichizuro,  the  two 
interpreters,  who,  with  several  high  officers,  re- 
ceive us  with  profound  bows  and  conduct  us 
through  different  ground-floor  apartments  to 
that  in  which  the  Vice-Governor  awaits  us. 
There  we  meet  several  other  profound  bows, 
pass  through  another  room,  and  finally  stand 
face  to  face  with  a tall  and  aged  man,  who  looks 
every  ineh  the  gentleman,  as  well  as  “the  one 
in  authority.”  In  his  rear  is  his  sword-bearer 
and  a large  crowd  of  two-sworded  officials,  who 
follow  his  example  by  saluting  us  with  other 
profound  bows ; and  in  our  rear,  and  upon  our 
left,  crowd  the  Vice-Governor  and  others  who 
met  us  as  we  entered.  Stretching  away  forty 
or  fifty  feet  to  our  right  runs  the  oblong  apart- 
ment, opening  upon  a piazza,  which,  in  turn,  is 
elevated  some  ten  inches  above  a small  garden, 
at  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a miniature  lake 
covered  with  lilies  and  overhung  by  a perpen- 
dicular hill-side  supporting  a dense  growth  of 
pines,  cedars,  and  undergrowth — a most  refresh- 
ing sight  for  sea-faring  eyes. 

I must  remark  here  that  some  portions  of  the 
walls  of  Japanese  houses,  and  most  of  the  par- 
titions which  separate  the  rooms,  are  composed 
of  sliding  panels,  which  enables  them  to  throw 
the  whole  ground  floor  into  One  room  if  desirable, 
and  to  regulate  the  size  of  their  windows  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  weather.  Iu 
this  case  the  whole  end  of  the  room  had  been 
glided  back,  so  that  we  had  abundance  of  light 
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and  air  as  well  as  a beautiful  view.  These  slid- 
ing walls  are  all  papered , more  neatly  in  many 
cases  than  with  us.  Every  day  I find  that  the 
Japanese  have  little  to  learn  from  us  in  their 
social  economy. 

Between  us  and  the  edge  of  the  piazza  now 
ran  a long,  low  table,  covered  with  a snow-white 
cotton  cloth,  and  having  eleven  cane-bottomed 
arm-chairs  ranged  along  between  it  and  the 
partition.  Opposite  to  the  far  end  of  this  table 
were  two  others,  the  one  a fourth  as  large  as 
ours,  the  other  smaller.  Two  arm-chairs  were 
between  the  first  of  these  and  the  opposite  par- 
tition, and  one  at  the  latter.  The  space  inter- 
vening between  the  first  table  and  these  two 
latter  was  about  ten  feet,  and  perfectly  unoccu- 
pied. After  bowing  the  Governor  waved  his 
hand  with  a courtly  dignity,  motioning  the  Com- 
modore to  the  far  seat  at  the  long  table.  We 
passed  up  and  seated  ourselves  according  to 
rank.  The  Governor  and  a high  officer  seated 
themselves  at  the  double  table,  and  the  Vice- 
Governor  at  the  single  one.  The  rest  of  the 
officials  remained  standing  in  the  back-ground, 
and  Kichizuro  seated  himself  upon  the  matting 
between  the  Commodore  and  the  Governor, 
while  Yashero  took  up  a similar  position  in  his 
rear,  between  the  Vice-Governor  and  us  who 
were  seated  lower  down.  In  the  rear  of  the 
Governor  stood  his  sword-bearer.  A Dutch 
seaman  from  the  Mississippi  stood  near  the 
Commodore  to  put  his  words  into  Dutch  to 
Kichizuro,  who  then  transferred  them  into  Jap- 
anese for  the  Governor.  I have  already  re- 
marked that  Kichizuro  spoke  a little  English ; 
but  as  he  was  much  more  at  home  in  Dutch  we 
had  brought  the  seaman  to  assist  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

The  Governor  was  the  first  to  speak.  He 
bent  gracefully  forward  and  spoke  in  almost  a 
whisper.  Kichizuro,  with  inclined  body  and 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  floor,  listened  in  motionless 
attention  to  his  smooth-flowing  speech.  When 
it  was  ended  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  address- 
ed the  seaman.  The  latter  then  translated  to 
the  Commodore,  who  replied  with  happy  readi- 
ness. The  conversation  which  now  followed 
would  doubtless  be  interesting  to  the  reader, 
but  I must  content  myself  with  condensing  its 
sense.  It  seemed,  then,  that  his  Excellency  was 
very  glad  to  see  our  ships  arrive  at  Nagasakie, 
and  still  more  pleased  to  see  our  particular  selves 
in  his  mansion.  Of  course  we  were  equally 
glad  to  find  ourselves  in  his  country,  and  greatly 
pleased  to  bo  in  his  particular  society.  Smiles, 
bows,  and  a general  clearing  of  throats  followed 
this  exchange  of  compliments. 

In  the  mean  time  oblong  lacquer  boxes,  twice 
as  large  as  one’s  head,  have  been  brought  in  by 
a long  string  of  noiseless  servants  and  placed 
before  each  of  us,  as  well  as  before  the  Govern- 
or, the  high  officer  (who  proves  to  be  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy),  and  the  Vice-Governor. 
They  are  all  alike,  and  when  you  see  one  you 
sec  the  others.  The  one  before  me  has  four 
divisions : in  one  of  which  is  a pipe,  with  a bowl 


only  half  as  large  as  a lady’s  thimble ; in  an- 
ther, a copper  brazier  containing  live  coals  in 
ashes ; in  the  third,  fine  smoking  tobacco,  very 
much  like  the  Turkish ; and  in  the  fourth,  a lit- 
tle copper  vase  for  knocking  your  ashes  into. 
The  Governor  takes  a pinch  of  the  silky  tobac- 
co, rolls  it  a moment  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  of  his  right  hand,  puts  it  in  the  di- 
minutive bowl,  applies  the  latter  to  a coal,  takes 
three  whiffs,  knocks  out  his  ashes,  replaces  his 
pipe,  and — is  done  smoking.  We  follow  his  ex- 
ample, but  upon  a more  extended  scale. 

The  conversation  now  recommenced,  just  as 
the  noiseless  attendants  re-entered  with  a sec- 
ond edition  of  lacquer  trays.  The  Governor  in- 
quired with  interest  as  to  the  present  struggle 
between  the  allies  and  Chinese,  and  evidently 
had  his  sympathies  enlisted  upon  the  side  of  the 
latter.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  there 
are  no  one  people  who  despise  another  more 
than  the  Japanese  do  the  Chinese.  I have  seen 
this  exemplified  myself  years  since,  when  oar 
Chinese  mess  boys  would  be  walking  through 
the  streets  of  Simoda  with  their  heavy  shoes, 
and  long  tails  dangling  behind ; and  I have 
lately  had  the  impression  confirmed  by  conver- 
sation with  Kichizuro.  The  Commodore  told 
the  Governor  that  we  were  ourselves  friend- 
ly to  China,  and  that  we  had  only  been  to  the 
Fei-lio  to  give  both  parties  the  benefit  of  our 
friendly  advice;  at  which  the  old  gentleman 
smiled  most  pleasantly,  and,  filling  a sakie  glass 
from  the  last  tray,  desired  the  pleasure  of  drink- 
ing our  combined  healths. 

This  over,  we  turned  our  attention  to  the 
contents  of  trays  No.  2,  which  we  found  to  con- 
sist of  iced  sponge-cake,  a second  kind  of  cake, 
which  was  any  thing  but  unpalatable,  several 
pieces  of  brilliantly-colored  candy,  and  a wine- 
glass for  sakie.  It  may  be  well  here  to  remark, 
that  this  cake  and  candy  combined,  of  each  sep- 
arate dish,  was  sufficient  in  quantity  to  have 
overcome  even  the  appetite  of  a boarding-school 
boy  lately  arrived  at  home,  and  in  quality  equal 
to  the  best  things  of  the  kind  which  we  have  in 
the  United  States.  This  sounds  strange,  but  it 
is  true.  The  Japanese  know  how  to  make  good 
things  as  well  as  we  do. 

Being  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  onr  entertain- 
ment was  but  just  commencing,  and  it  being  onr 
regular  tiffin  hour,  we  entered  largely  into  the 
examination  of  the  sponge-cake  and  sakie  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  third  course.  Then  we 
were  horrified  to  discover  that  we  had  com- 
menced onr  lunch  by  eating  cake,  while  deli- 
cious stews  of  mushrooms,  chicken  - breast, 
minced  partridge  meat,  etc.,  now  appeared  be- 
fore our  blunted  appetites. 

“Hillo!  we’ve  commenced  at  the  wrong 
endl”  exclaimed  an  alarmed  voice.  Never- 
theless we  managed  to  discover  that  the  differ- 
ent Btews  were  all  delicious . 

Course  after  course  now  followed  in  regular 
succession,  each  one  being  upon  fourteen  dif- 
ferent trays,  one  of  each  of  which  was  placed 
before  the  Governors,  the  Secretary,  and  our- 
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selves.  Finally  the  arrivals  ceased,  thongh  not 
an  til  the  long  table  was  entirely  covered,  and 
we  nnable  to  do  any  thing  bat  drink  s&kie  and 
fill  oar  diminutive  pipes.  This  sakie  was  so 
fine  that  I determined  to  learn  all  about  it.  I 
therefore  asked  Yashero  to  tell  the  Vice-Gov- 
ernor my  opinion  of  it,  and  to  ask  him  how  old 
it  was,  and  how  it  was  made.  The  reply  was, 
that  it  was  three  years  old,  that  it  was  made 
from  a peculiar  kind  of  rice,  and  that  there  was 
very  little  of  it.  I feared  from  this  last  reply 
that  they  imagined  my  object  was  to  get  some 
of  it,  bat  subsequently  learned  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  contemplated  making  ns  a present 
of  several  firkins,  whict  caused  the  discovery 
of  its  scarcity.  I next  told  him  that  in  Amer- 
ica we  had  wine  that  was  one  hundred  years 
old,  and  that  its  age  gave  it  such  a value  that 
few  people  could  afford  to  drink  it.  At  this 
he  seemed  greatly  interested,  remarking  that 
sakie  also  improved  with  age,  but  that  it  was 
difficult  in  Japan  to  keep  it  so  long.  The 
fleet-surgeon,  at  this  stage  of  the  action,  took 
a package  of  different  kinds  of  seeds  from  his 
pocket,  and  handing  it  to  Kichizuro,  told  him 
to  present  it  to  the  Governor,  enlightening  him 
at  the  same  time  as  to  how  they  were  to  be 
planted,  worked,  etc.  This  necessarily  occu- 
pied some  time,  and  when  the  Governor  had 
returned  his  thanks  the  Commodore  got  up 
to  take  his  leave.  His  Excellency,  however, 
begged  us  to  remain  longer,  as  his  opportuni- 
ties for  conversing  on  such  subjects  were  rare 
and  far  between.  We  therefore  resumed  our 
seats  and  filled  our  glasses  once  more  with  the 
• rare  old  sakie. 

An  idea  now  crossed  my  mind  that  was  event- 
ually productive  of  the  most  happy  result.  It 
is  against  the  laws  of  Japan  for  the  national 
metallic  currency  to  leave  the  country ; but  I 
knew  that  said  laws  had  been  violated  in  the 
case  of  Commodore  Perry,  and  argued  that  it 
was  thence  not  impossible  for  them  to  bo  sim- 
ilarly violated  in  the  case  of  the  present  writer. 
I knew  also  that  the  Governor  had  been  one  of 
the  most  determined  opponents  of  the  liberal 
party  who  had  advocated  the  opening  of  Japan, 
and  that  the  Vice-Governor  had  occupied  the 
opposite  ground  with  equal  firmness.  I de- 
termined, therefore,  to  ask  the  Vice-Governor's 
permission  to  purchase  specimens  of  the  nation- 
al coin,  and  addressed  myself  to  Yashero  as  fol- 
lows: 

“Yashero,  tell  the  Vice-Governor  that  in 
America  many  gentlemen  have  cabinets  con- 
taining specimens  of  the  money  of  all  nations. 
Some  of  this  money  is  three  thousand  years 
old,  and  is  still  in  as  good  a state  of  preserva- 
tion as  when  it  was  coined.  None  of  these 
cabinets,  however,  possess  any  Japanese  money, 
and  I should  consequently  like  very  much  to 
get  a specimen  of  each  of  the  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  coins  of  the  country.** 

Yashero  bent  himself  low,  and  gave  the  Vice- 
Governor  a faithful  (judging  by  the  length)  trans- 
lation of  what  I had  said ; to  which  the  latter 


smiled  pleasantly,  and  replied,  “Certainly ; with 
pleasure  !**  The  next  day  I paid  the  following 
prices  for  the  following  coins : 

Ono  gold  cobank,  or  “ four-1  tzabu  piece”  (Intrinsic 
value,  $7  16),  $1  38  (flat  and  oval  in  form) ; one  gold 
itzabu  (intrinsic  value,  $1  79),  34  cents  (oblong);  one 
gold  half-itzabu  (intrinsic  value  about  40  cents),  17  cents 
(oblong  silver  coin  gold-plated) ; one  silver  itzabu  (intrin- 
sic value,  33  cents),  34  centa  (oblong  silver  coin) ; one 
silver  quarter-itzabu  (intrinsic  value,  8$  cents),  cents 
(oblong  silver  coin) ; one  copper  cash  (intrinsic  value,  | 
of  a cent),  1 cent  (round,  with  square  hole). 

Thus  I paid  only  $2  32  i for  coin  which  is 
intrinsically  worth  about  $9  76.  How  a Wall 
Street  broker  might  turn  over  his  Mexican  dol- 
lars were  he  here  with  his  bags,  and  were  there 
no  law  against  the  export  of  Japanese  gold! 

About  the  time  that  the  Vice-Governor  was 
smiling  pleasantly  and  saying,  “Certainly;  with 
pleasure ! ” the  Commodore  made  a second  move, 
and  this  time  we  took  our  departure.  As  he 
was  shaking  hands  and  bowing,  the  Governor 
remarked  that  he  should  like  very  much  to  visit 
our  ship,  upon  which  he  was  begged  to  fix  a 
day,  and  the  next  but  one  was  finally  determ- 
ined upon.  We  were  now  shown  out  with  the 
same  attention  and  form  that  had  attended  oar 
entrance ; and  passing  under  the  shade  of  the 
heavy  old  oak,  returned  toward  our  boats. 

And  now  I must  say  a few  words  as  to  the 
manners  of  these  Japanese,  upon  whom  many 
of  our  best  informed  countrymen  look  down  so 
ignorantly.  Our  inferiors  as  a people  they 
doubtless  are,  but  they  are  equally  our  superiors 
in  general  dignity  of  bearing,  in  self-possession, 
and  in  some  of  the  arts.  Look  at  a Japanese 
gentleman  under  any  and  every  circumstance 
in  which  you  see  him,  and  he  is  calm,  digni- 
fied, aftable,  graceful,  and  completely  self-pos- 
sessed. People  harp  loudly  upon  the  quiet  air 
of  good-breeding  which  seems  natural  to  the 
frequenters  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  Some 
of  our  flurried  countrymen  approach  crowned 
heads  with  nervousness,  and  envy  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  their  society  their  air  of  easy 
and  polished  savoir  faire.  I should  like  such 
people  to  see  the  manners  that  we  have  seen 
within  the  last  few  days. 

As  we  return  toward  our  boats  by  the  same 
long  and  straight  street  which  conducted  us  up, 
we  see  a sight  which  looks  much  more  like 
Broadway  or  Chestnut  Street  than  like  Japan. 
What  do  you  suppose  it  is,  reader?  Nothing 
more  or  less  than  a street  book-stall.  There 
are  novels  (many  of  them  profusely  illustrated), 
works  upon  the  different  kingdoms,  histories, 
etc.,  all  ranged  one  against  the  other  to  display 
them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  get  as  many  on  the  table  as  possible. 
I must  confess  that  this  sight  took  us  by  sur- 
prise. We  stopped  alongside  of  it,  and  began 
turning  over  leaves,  while  a curious  crowd  col- 
lected around  us. 

One  must  not  stop  in  the  streets  of  a Japa- 
nese city  unless  he  is  content  to  be  surrounded 
by  a crowd.  They  are  harmless  crowds,  how- 
ever, and  never  take  a fancy  to  your  pockct- 
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book  or  handkerchief.  Sometimes  they  pull  at 
our  buttons ; but  should  one  be  loose  and  come 
off,  they  look  scared,  and  hand  it  back  to  you. 
I never  saw  such  a passion  as  there  is  here  for 
buttons — bright  ones.  As  you  walk  along  the 
streets  women  and  children  rush  after  you, 
crying  out,  “Boton  cashay!  Boton  cashay!" 
(Give  me  a button !)  and  even  the  men  often 
hold  out  their  hands  and  say  the  same  thing. 
The  consequence  is  that  we  often  take  whole 
papers  of  them  on  shore  with  us  to  gratify  their 
simple  longing,  and — to  save  our  coats.  Where 
they  get  the  word  4 1 boton ” from  I do  not  know. 
I suppose  it,  however,  to  be  a corruption  of  our 
word.  Some  of  the  books  at  which  we  now 
looked  were  really  valuable.  There  were  birds 
and  fish  of  which  the  European  naturalist  has, 
I suppose,  never  dreamed.  Two  of  them,  a 
bird  and  a fish,  had  a double  tail,  and  were  oth- 
erwise singular.  One  of  the  party  said  they 
wer e fancy  sketches ; but  Kichizuro  subsequent- 
ly told  me  they  were  from  nature.  The  reader 
may  judge  between  the  two.  While  upon  this 
subject  I may  mention  that  I afterward  showed 
some  Japanese  friends  my  fifteen  volumes  of 
Harper's  Magazine, . They  could  not  tire  of  ad- 
miring the  illustrations,  representing  so  many 
objects  entirely  novel  to  them.  But  the  fash- 
ion plates  seemed  to  afford  them  the  greatest 
amusement.  They  understood  their  purport 
easily,  and  seemed  especially  amused  with  the 
figures  delineated  since  the  introduction  of 
hoops. 

Upon  reaching  our  boats  we  found  the  tide 
so  low  that  to  get  into  them  we  should  have  to 
wade  through  the  mud.  They  were  conse- 
quently sent  on  board,  while  we  returned  a sec- 
ond time  to  the  bazars.  Two  hours  later  we 
made  a second  attempt  and  got  on  board. 
Upon  gaining  the  ship  we  found  that  the  Gov- 
ernor, true  to  Nipon  custom,  had  sent  the  entire 
remains  of  our  feast  after  us.  The  messenger- 
boys  were  therefore  called  aft  and  informed 
that  they  were  at  liberty  to  attack  it,  and  the 
onslaught  that  ensued  promised  several  cases 
of  juvenile  surfeit. 

The  day  after  our  visit  to  the  Governor  a 
friend  and  myself  landed  upon  the  side  of  the 
harbor  opposite  to  Nagasakie  for  a ramble  over 
the  hills — or  rather  up  the  ravines.  Each  of 
these  ravines  has  its  little  stream  following  a 
rocky  and  winding  bed,  its  hamlets  along  the 
hill-sides,  and  its  terraced  patches  of  cultiva- 
tion on  either  bank  of  the  gurgling  stream. 
The  path  generally  follows  the  stream,  branch- 
ing off  here  and  there  to  houses,  and  finally 
taking  you  over  the  ridge  to  the  commence- 
ment of  an  opposite  ravine.  They  make  beau- 
tiful and  shady  walks,  and  offer  interest  at  ev- 
ery turn.  Rare  flowers  and  bushes  are  on  ev- 
ery hand,  with  here  and  there  some  familiar 
leaf.  One  of  the  latter  was  a singular  plant, 
known  in  California  as  “ the  rock  plant.”  We 
found  it  growing  in  profusion  from  the  side  of 
a stone  wall,  and  gathered  several  roots. 

“If  it  is  the  same  as  our  California  rock 


plant,”  said  my  friend,  “ the  leaves  will  curl 
up  into  a ball,  and  you  may  keep  it  for  a year 
in  its  apparently  dead  state ; then  if  you  put  it 
in  a saucer  with  water  it  will  soon  spread  out 
again  and  recover  both  its  form  and  color. 
They  make  beautiful  evergreens  to  scatter 
about  a parlor  on  a winter’s  evening.”  That 
same  night  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
all  curling  up,  and  the  next  morning  they  were 
like  so  many  half-blown  roses.  To  test  them 
still  farther  we  placed  one  in  a saucer  of  water, 
and  before  the  lapse  of  two  hours  it  had  ex- 
panded again. 

In  reading  of  this  rabble  which  we  had  now 
started  upon  the  reader  must  remember  that 
every  thing  was  strange  to  us,  and  that  we  were 
strange  to  every  thing.  For  two  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  years  semi-annual  Dutch  vessels — 
one  at  a time — have  been  in  the  habit  of  an- 
choring here;  but  the  most  that  the  people 
could  do  was  to  look  at  them  from  the  beach. 
The  appearance  of  Europeans  at  a distance  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  have  comprehended  their 
knowledge  of  us;  and  it  is,  consequently,  not 
surprising  that  we  should  now  have  been  ob- 
jects of  curiosity.  As  we  ascended  our  broken 
and  rugged  path  men,  women,  and  children  left 
their  fields  and  houses  to  gaze  wonderingly  at 
us,  starting  back  in  alarm  if  we  made  a jump 
toward  them,  and  then  laughing  and  looking 
ashamed  of  their  groundless  fright.  The  men 
were  the  bravest,  the  children  next,  then  the 
grandmothers,  and  finally  the  younger  women. 
Many  of  these  latter  had  pretty  faces,  and  all 
of  them  were  smiling  and  good-natured.  When 
they  thus  smiled  some  of  them  showed  fearfully 
black  teeth,  while  others  might  have  illumin- 
ated a dark  room — were  it  possible.  I already 
knew  the  reason  for  this  difference ; it  is  this : 
As  soon  as  a woman  marries  she  stains  her 
teeth  a brilliant  and  polished  black.  If  her 
husband  dies  she  waits  a reasonable  time,  and 
then  cleans  them  off.  This  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  “Come  on,  gentlemen!  Here’s  a dash- 
ing young  widow  in  the  market!”  And  the 
gentlemen  do  “ come  on”  often,  as  well  here  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  it  is  that 
every  woman  in  Japan  with  black  teeth  is  mar- 
ried, while  every  one  with  white  teeth  is  either 
a widow,  an  old  maid,  or  a young  ditto. 

I have  already  remarked  that  the  old  maids, 
as  well  as  their  younger  companions,  were 
among  the  last  to  approach  us.  It  was  in  vain 
that  we  held  out  the  brightest  buttons,  that  we 
nodded  our  heads  and  sang  out  “ Ohio  /”  (Good- 
morning) in  the  most  pleasant  tones ; there  they 
remained,  displaying  their  beautiful  white  teeth 
and  shaking  their  black  hair  at  us,  ready  for  a 
run  at  the  first  attempt  of  ours  to  approach  them. 
I do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  here  that  we 
thought  them  remarkable  for  beauty.  On  the 
contrary,  the  only  attractive  points  about  them 
were  their  generally  amiable  and  pleasant  faces, 
their  small  hands  and  feet,  their  white  teeth, 
their  black  hair,  and  their  indisposition  to  ap- 
proach us. 
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44  Hold  on !”  I exclaimed  to  my  companion. 
44  Hold  on ! Take  a seat  quietly  on  this  rock, 
and  I'll  inveigle  them.  I'll  start  their  curiosity.” 

So  we  seated  ourselves,  stowed  away  the  re- 
maining buttons,  and  then  I drew  out  my  watch. 

“He!  he!  he!  Ah-h-h! ” exclaimed  the 
crowd,  pressing  around  our  rock  eagerly.  I 
touched  the  spring  (it  was  a hunting-watch)  and 
displayed  the  white  porcelain  face. 

44  A-h-h-h  ! Ah*a~a-a!  A-h-h-h  /” 

44  Yoka  ! yoka  !”  (very  good)  isn’t  it,  John  ?” 
queried  my  companion. 

44  Ak-ha-a ! Yoka ! yoka /”  assented  the 
crowd,  from  every  quarter.  I now  looked  to- 
ward the  alarmed  ones.  They  had  overcome 
half  the  distance,  but  retreated  a step  as  they 
caught  my  eye. 

44  Come  on  1”  I exclaimed.  44  Yoka  ! yoka  /” 
But  they  only  retreated  another  step.  We 
therefore  pretended  to  be  thinking  of  any  thing 
else  but  them,  and  proceeded  to  open  the  back 
part  of  the  case. 

At  this  point  the  admiring  exclamations  be- 
came so  general,  and  the  crowding  around  us 
so  energetic,  that  I knew  they  must  be  having 
their  effect.  As  a grand  finale,  therefore,  we 
opened  the  works,  confident  of  the  result.  Nor 
were  we  disappointed.  The  perfect  uproar  of 
admiration  which  followed  seemed  to  dissipate 
every  fear  and  attract  them  irresistibly  toward 
the  confused  centre.  They  now  soon  lost  all 
feeling  of  alarm,  and  became  as  free  in  examin- 
ing the  texture  of  our  clothes,  the  brightness  of 
our  buttons,  and  the  nature  of  our  shoes,  as  any 
one  else.  They  all  seemed  particularly  struck 
With  our  linen  drilling  trowsers,  with  our  grass- 
cloth  jackets,  and  with  the  stitched  bosoms  of 
our  shirts.  We  returned  their  attentions  by 
making  signs  that  the  white  teeth  of  the  un- 
married women  were  very  pretty,  while  the 
stained  ones  of  the  married  were  just  the  re- 
verse. At  this  they  all  laughed,  and  finally  be- 
came so  sociable  and  crowding  that  we  began 
to  feel  unpleasantly  warm.  We  therefore  shut 
up  our  show,  made  a feint  of  catching  the  near- 
est child,  created  thus  a temporary  panic,  and 
made  our  escape.  We  now  followed  the  mount- 
ain stream  to  its  elevated  source,  crossed  the 
ridge,  and  began  to  descend  the  opposite  ravine. 
After  walking  a few  minutes  we  overhauled  three 
old  women,  with  baskets  on  their  heads,  and 
these  tried  at  first  to  run  from  us;  but  finding 
their  burdens  too  heavy,  they  quieted  down  and 
suffered  us  to  overtake  them.  At  first  they 
would  not  look  at  us,  and  trembled  violently, 
but  after  we  had  given  them  a button  each,  and 
smiled  pleasantly  as  they  received  them  (it  is 
astonishing  how  far  a kind  smile  goes  with  these 
people),  they  became  very  communicative,  mak- 
ing signs  to  us  that  we  should  accompany  them 
to  their  village.  This  we  could  not  do,  how- 
ever, for  it  was  getting  late,  and  we  were  to, 
meet  the  boat  at  sunset.  We  therefore  bade 
them  44  Sarana  /”  (Good-by  1)  and  retraced  our 
steps. 

As  we  returned  through  the  little  ravine  vil- 


lage we  were  absolutely  besieged  by  the  popu- 
lation, all  crowding  around  us,  and  clamoring 
loudly  for  buttons.  44  Boton  cashay  ! boton  ca - 
shay  ! boton  cashay  /”  came  from  every  quarter. 
Old  men  and  small  boys,  mothers  with  infants 
in  their  arms,  and  little  girls  with  ditto  strapped 
upon  their  backs,  all  threw  themselves  in  our 
path,  and  joined  in  the  common  cry.  The  re- 
sult of  all  this  was,  that,  when  we  got  on  board, 
we  found  that  we  had  not  only  given  away  all 
the  buttons  we  had  carried  for  that  purpose,  but 
also  a number  from  our  coats. 

Reader,  what  do  you  think  of  44  cut-glass 
wares”  being  mode  here  in  Japan  as  well  as  in 
Europe  and  America  ? Upon  one  occasion,  be- 
ing invited  to  lunch  with  the  Dutch  command- 
ing officer  at  Desima,  he  showed  us  as  nice  a 
cut-glass  decanter  and  tumbler  as  one  would 
wish  to  see. 

44  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  they  make  such 
work  as  this  in  Japan  1”  I exclaimed,  incred- 
ulously. 

44  Yes  I do!  Let  me  tell  you  all  about  it. 
On  the  south  end  of  this  island  of  Kiu-Siu  there  is 
a small  inland  sea  called  Kagosima  Bay  (Deer 
Island  Bay).  At  the  head  of  this  bay  is  a city 
of  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Sats’ma.  The  Prince 
of  Sats'ma  is  a fine-looking,  intelligent  fellow, 
liberal  in  his  ideas,  and  of  vast  wealth.  It  is 
his  daughter  who  is  now  the  Empress  of  Japan. 
The  Emperor  has  other  wives  truly,  but  she  is 
the  first,  the  Empress . Well,  we  obtained  per- 
mission from  Yeddo  to  visit  this  city  of  Kago- 
sima, and  took  passage  in  the  Japan , which  I 
command.  We  steamed  down  in  a couple  of 
days,  and  were  kindly  received  by  the  Prince. 
He  took  us  over  his  large  foundcry,  where  he 
has  eight  hundred  workmen  employed  casting 
cannon,  etc.,  showed  us  his  glass- factories,  where 
he  presented  me  with  these  two  pieces,  and  made 
our  time  generally  pleasant.  Yes ! cut-glass  is 
made  also  in  Japan.” 

THE  MOUNTAIN  ROAD. 

I CAN  not  write  the  story  with  my  own  hands, 
but  I shall  dictate  it  to  a tried  and  trusty 
friend ; for  I must  have  the  public  know  all  that 
I can  tell  respecting  that  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous death.  My  name  is  Henry  Wilde,  and  I 
was  present  when  it  happened.  It  was  a week 
ago,  and  in  body  I have  been  utterly  helpless 
since  that  day.  I do  not  think  that  my  intel- 
lect was  much  disordered  by  the  shock;  and 
yet  I seem  to  have  lost,  in  some  degree,  control 
over  my  mind  — the  power  of  condensation. 
Therefore  I must  tell  this  story  in  my  own  way. 
If  I am  prolix — if  I linger  too  much  over  detail 
not  connected  with  the  act  itself — it  must  be 
pardoned  me. 

I am  not  a young  man.  I have  known  Ste- 
ven Cranston  for  more  than  forty  years — ever 
since  he  and  I went  to  school  together  in  our 
pinafores.  I am  forty-eight  now.  Last  week 
I should  have  said  that  he  was  two  years  youn- 
ger; but  he  stands,  to-day,  where  they  do  not 
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reckon  ages  by  earthly  measurement.  Many 
who  will  read  these  words  know  what  he  was  as 
a man — stern,  dark-browed,  silent,  and  myste- 
rious. He  was  all  this  even  as  a boy. 

At  the  district  school  we  attended  together 
he  seemed  to  like  no  one.  He  might  have  been 
a favorite  if  he  would;  for  he  had  the  most 
physical  courage  I ever  knew  any  boy  to  possess. 
He  literally  feared  nothing.  He  had  no  equal 
in  the  various  athletic  games  with  which  we 
whiled  away  our  noonings ; and  these  two  traits, 
of  daring  and  agility,  are  potent  to  win  the  suf- 
frages of  boys.  Any  one  else  possessing  them 
to  such  extent  would  have  become  a loved  and 
recognized  leader;  but  Steven  Cranston  was 
too  silent,  too  forbidding  and  unsocial.  No  one 
would  have  dared  in  any  wise  to  interfere  with 
him,  but  lie  had  none  of  those  dear  boy-friend- 
ships, those  brotherhoods  of  the  soul  whose  mem- 
ory, in  after  years,  has  power  to  thrill  so  many 
old  men’s  hearts  and  make  them  happy  boys 
again. 

I said  he  seemed  to  like  no  one.  I should 
have  made  one  exception.  Nearly  opposite  to 
him,  on  the  “girls’  side”  of  the  long  red  school- 
house,  sat  Lucia  Reynolds,  the  daughter  of 
one  of  our  wealthiest  men.  She  did  not  owe 
her  popularity  to  this  circumstance,  however. 
Looking  back  through  the  mists  of  twenty -eight 
years,  I can  see  Lucia  Reynolds  as  she  wras  at 
fifteen,  and  I know  that  I never  saw  a fairer 
face.  I met  her  the  other  day — a woman  of 
forty-three  she  is  now,  and  older  than  her  years, 
with  a look  of  patient  waiting  in  her  eyes,  a 
settled  sorrow  round  her  lips ; a woman  to  whom 
you  would  not  even  pay  that  saddest  compliment 
— “ She  must  have  been  beautiful  once” — and 
I turned  my  eyes  awuy,  and  back  through  the 
fair  country  of  the  past,  till  I could  see  her,  as 
I saw  her  twenty-eight  years  ago,  bending  over 
her  desk  in  Rve field  school-house. 

Slight,  girlish  figure  ; small  but  perfect  feat- 
ures ; eyes  of  the  bluest ; delicate  rose- tint  on 
the  dimpled  checks;  full,  smiling  mouth — I 
saw  them  all  in  the  light  and  glory  of  youth, 
untouched  by  time.  She  had  a clear,  ringing 
voice,  a dancing  step,  and,  better  than  all,  a 
heart  full  of  love  for  every  living  creature ; and 
so  every  body  loved  her,  and  every  body  in- 
cluded misanthropic  Steven  Cranston.  Indeed, 
his  sentiment  for  her  seemed  no  mere  childish 
liking.  It  was  more  the  blind  devotion  of  a 
Romanist  for  his  patron  saint.  He  would  sit 
and  watch  her  for  hours  with  a look  of  rapt  ad- 
oration. Lucia  had  the  heart  of  a woman,  and 
she  could  not  help  recognizing  and  liking  this 
homage.  She  accepted,  with  the  graciousness 
of  a gentle  queen,  the  rare  flowers  and  fruit  he 
used  constantly  to  seek  for  her,  and  she  be- 
friended him  in  her  turn.  She  was  his  warm 
defender  when  any  one  censured  his  coldness 
and  misanthropy,  and  more  than  one  predicted 
he  would  some  day  win  her  for  his  wife. 

I never  thought  so,  however.  I was  five 
years  older  than  Lucia,  and  I think  I under- 
stood her.  I felt  certain  that  he  must  be  very 


different  from  Cranston  who  would  arouse  her 
heart  from  its  long,  delicious,  dreaming  girl- 
hood, and  quicken  it  into  womanhood’s  passion- 
ate yet  steadfast  love.  And  yet  I used  some- 
times to  fancy  that  he  loved  her  with  a man’s 
passion  even  then.  If  she  could  have  returned 
it  how  different  might  have  been  the  current  of 
his  future  1 Docs  it  not  seem  as  if  there  were 
some  lives  to  which  Destiny  is  pitiless?  lips 
from  which  the  only  cup  in  all  the  spheres  which 
could  work  their  healing  is  dashed  remorse- 
lessly ? 

When  Lucia  Reynolds  was  sixteen  I left  the 
place,  and  for  many  years  I went  back  there  but 
seldom.  I kept  up,  however,  a constant  corre- 
spondence witli  my  sister  Bell,  and  through  her 
was  made  au  courant  in  all  the  gossip  of  Rye- 
field. 

Two  years  after  I left  a stranger  came  to  live 
there— a Colonel  Eastman — whose  family  con- 
sisted of  an  invalid  wife  aAd  a son,  a young  man 
who  had  nearly  finished  his  collegiate  course. 

When  this  latter  personage  came  home  for  his 
first  long  summer  vacation  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  family,  Bell’s  letters  were  quite  full 
of  him — he  was  so  handsome,  so  gallant,  so 
generous  and  gentlemanly!  Soon  she  wrote 
that  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lucia 
Reynolds.  She  believed  that  it  was  nearly  a 
case  of  love  at  first  sight  on  both  sides.  She 
wTote  me  that  they  were  always  together,  that 
they  seemed  just  suited  to  each  other,  and  Lu- 
cia was  grow  ing  prettier  than  ever  in  her  hap- 
piness. To  one  of  these  descriptions  she  add- 
; ed,  playfully : 

j “ I suppose  I’m  too  bad  to  break  your  hearty 
| brother  Harry ! I remember  your  old  admira- 
| tion  for  Lucia ; but  I seriously  hope  you  won’t 
look  as  glum  as  Steve  Cranston  did  when  Rob- 
ert Eastman  first  came.  You  would  have  thought 
he’d  lost  his  last  friend;  but  he  seems  to  have 
gotten  bravely  over  it  now,  and  is  more  cheer- 
ful and  good-humored  than  I’ve  ever  seen  him 
before.  Indeed,  I don't  know  but  I shall  lay 
siege  to  his  heart  myself!” 

I don't  remember  that  I thought  much  of 
what  Bell  said  of  Steven's  glum  looks,  but  I did 
smile  at  her  allusion  to  breaking  my  heart.  I 
could  afford  to  laugh  at  such  things  in  those 
days.  I loved — no  matter;  I am  not  telling 
my  own  story.  There  is  a little  white  stone  in 
Weymouth  church-yard,  and  it  is  the  sole  me- 
morial of  the  only  dream  I ever  dreamed  of 
love  and  woman ! Yet  I have  not  lived  a sad 
or  gloomy  life.  After  death  comes  heaven; 
and  I shall  find  my  virgin  bride  there . 

It  was  early  autumn  when  I received  a 
letter  from  Bell  full  of  tragic  gloom— of  sor- 
row— of  desolation.  Young  Robert  Eastman, 
whom  every  body  liked,  had  been  found  dead 
in  the  Mountain  Road,  near  the  Black  Pool — 
murdered,  evidently.  No  blood  had  been  spilt, 
but  the  marks  around  his  throat  showed  that  he 
had  been  strangled.  He  was  robbed  also,  and 
had  doubtless  been  killed  for  the  sake  of  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  which  he  had  drawn 
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from  the  bank  the  day  before,  and  was  carrying 
home  to  his  father.  As  yet,  she  said,  suspicion 
was  directed  to  no  one ; bnt  it  was  so  sad — so  ter- 
rible— just  as  he  had  become  engaged  to  Lucia 
too ! It  would  break  her  heart ; and  his  poor 
sick  mother  had  not  spoken  since. 

I was  too  happy  in  those  days  for  the  story 
of  this  tragedy  to  sadden  me  as  deeply  as  it 
might  have  done  at  another  time ; still  I felt  it 
keenly  for  the  sake  of  Lncia,  my  dear  friend 
and  school-mate. 

From  time  to  time  Bell  wrote  me  of  the  ap- 
prehension of  several  persons  faintly  suspected 
of  the  dreadful  crime,  but  no  evidence  could  be 
brought  against  any  of  them,  and  they  were  all 
discharged.  It  was  not  long  before  I heard 
that  the  poor  young  man’s  mother  had  followed 
him  to  his  long  home  in  Ryefield  church-yard ; 
and,  soon  after,  Colonel  Eastman,  unable  to 
live  on  and  bear  his  sorrow  in  the  scene  of  his 
double  bereavement,  sold  out  and  moved  away. 

It  was  not  till  three  years  after,  when  my  own 
life’s  trouble  had  already  come  to  me,  that  I saw 
Lucia  Reynolds  again.  She  seemed  nearly  as 
old  then  as  she  does  now.  Her  mouth  was 
rigid ; the  look  of  patient  waiting  had  grown 
into  her  far-seeing  blue  eyes.  She  never  laugh- 
ed, and  she  spoke  low  and  seldom. 

At  the  same  time  I saw  Steven  Cranston. 
Over  him  too  had  passed  some  inexplicable 
change.  More  glum,  forbidding,  and  unsocial 
than  of  old  he  could  scarcely  be ; and  yet  there 
was  something  in  his  face,  in  his  manner,  which 
seemed  to  say  that,  whereas  Hope  and  he  knew 
each  other  onoe,  they  had  parted  company  for- 
ever now. 

I did  not  see  much  of  him  or  Lucia  after  that 
until  this  summer.  I came  to  my  old  home 
last  June  an  invalid.  I felt  that  the  free  winds 
blowing  over  th^  Connecticut  hills  would  bring 
me  health  and  healing ; and,  though  my  dear- 
est hope  is  in  the  Beyond,  still  I love  life — I 
cherish  no  misanthropic  longing  for  death. 
Coming  back  to  Ryefield,  I found  Lucia  Rey- 
nolds and  Steven  Cranston  the  only  ones  of  all 
my  school-mates  who  were  unmarried  and  in 
their  old  homes.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that 
nearly  twenty-five  years  had  gone  by  since  young 
Eastman’s  sudden  and  terrible  death.  Lucia 
had  passed  all  these  in  Ryefield  very  quietly. 
She  had  not  mingled  at  ail  in  society  so-called, 
bnt  her  face  was  known  in  the  abodes  of  the 
poor,  the  sick,  and  the  sorrowful.  She  had 
done  much  good  in  her  own  unobtrnsi^e  way. 

Steven  Cranston  had  led,  rumor  said,  a wild 
life  during  these  twenty-five  years.  A little 
more  than  three  years  after  Robert  Eastman's 
death  he  had  gone  to  sea,  and  most  of  his  life 
since  had  been  passed  on  the  ocean  and  in  the 
different  ports  to  which  he  had  sailed.  He  had 
grown  rich,  though  I heard  hints  of  unlawful 
gain,  to  which  I did  not  pay  much  heed.  Coun- 
try neighborhoods  are  usually  more  or  less  given 
to  gossip,  and  ours  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

At  all  events  he  had  come  back  the  autnmn 
before  my  return  fo  Ryefield,  and  given  out 


that  he  had  been  to  sea  long  enough,  and  was 
going  to  settle  down  now  and  end  his  days 
among  his  own  townsfolk  and  kindred.  I 
think  people  liked  him  somewhat  better  than 
they  used.  He  was  a trifle  more  communica- 
tive and  neighborly.  I can’t  say  that  I,  how- 
ever, felt  much  real  regard  for  him.  Yet  he 
entertained  me  sometimes  by  his  reminiscences 
of  hair-breadth  escapes  on  the  high  seas  and  in 
far-away  lands.  He  was  a link  between  mem- 
ory and  the  dead  and  buried  boyhood  days,  and 
so  we  were  a good  deal  together. 

It  is  just  a week  ago  to-day  that  he  rode  into 
the  yard  on  his  strong  bay  horse.  I was  sitting 
under  the  apple-tree. 

“Come,  Harry,”  he  called  to  me,  “get  your 
horse  saddled,  and  ride  out  on  the  Mountain 
Road.  I’ve  a story  to  tell  you  madder  and  jol- 
lier and  merrier  than  any  of  ’em.  It’s  a nice 
time  to  tell  it,  this  September  morning.  Let 
me  see,  September  the  17th,  1858,  isn’t  it? 
Yes,  it’s  the  best  time  in  the  world  to  tell  that 
story.” 

It  struck  me  while  I was  throwing  the  saddle 
on  Block  Richard  that  his  manner  was  very  pe- 
culiar. It  was  said  that  he  was  a hard  drink- 
er, though  I had  never  seen  any  signs  of  it  be- 
fore. I thought  the  brandy  might  have  flown 
to  his  head.  However,  I got  ready,  and  we 
started  on  our  ride. 

If  any,  unfamiliar  with  the  locality,  should 
read  this  story,  perhaps  they  would  like  to  un- 
derstand better  the  physiognomy  of  the  Mount- 
ain Road.  In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  town 
is  a very  high  hill,  known  in  that  region  as 
“The  Mountain.”  A road  was  laid  out,  in 
the  town’s  infancy,  along  the  base  of  this  hill. 
It  was  the  nearest  cut  then  to  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring towns,  but  a better  one  was  made  a few 
years  ago  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill.  In  some 
portions  of  the  way  it  is  as  utterly  solitary  as  a 
wilderness.  To  the  right  hand  rises  the  mount- 
ain, overhanging  it,  high  and  steep  and  frown- 
ing. To  the  left  stretch  away  rugged  pasture 
lots,  used  only  for  sheep,  rocky,  and  here  and 
there  interspersed  with  wood.  On  this  road 
there  is  little  travel,  and  for  nearly  two  miles 
there  is  not  a single  house  save  one,  ruinous 
and  dilapidated  enough  now,  but  which  used  to 
be,  in  my  boyish  days,  the  residence  of  a soli- 
tary man  called  old  Wrath  Spaulding — a bad 
and  reckless  man,  in  whose  very  name  lurked 
terror.  He  died  long  ago,  and  I have  never 
heard  but  that  he  sleeps  quietly  enough  in  his 
lonely  grave  in  the  rear  of  his  old  tumble-down 
house.  A little  beyond  this  place — the  half- 
way house  in  those  desolate  two  miles — and  just 
concealed  from  it  by  a turn  in  the  road,  is  a 
deep  pool  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  known  to  all 
the  townspeople  as  the  “Black  Pool.”  It 
looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  dug  out  by  the 
giants  of  dead  centuries.  Its  waters  seem  fath- 
omless in  depth,  and  ono  can  not  gaze  down  on 
them  as  they  lie  there,  black,  still,  treacherous, 
without  a shudder.  It  used  in  other  days  to  be 
separated  from  the  road  by  a sort  of  paling,  but 
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this  has  fallen  down  now,  and  the  way  is  so  sel- 
dom traveled  that  no  one  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  replace  it.  There  is  a strange  charm  in  the 
ruggedness  of  the  scenery,  the  very  desolation 
of  this  untrodden  road,  and  I looked  around  me 
with  a keen  sense  of  pleasnre  as  we  slackened 
our  reins  and  turned  into  it. 

Though  it  was  September,  the  landscape  was 
still  as  fresh  and  verdurous  as  in  July.  You 
could  understand  the  poetical  license  of  the 
term  “living  green”  as  you  looked  at  it.  You 
could  almost  see  the  trees  grow  and  the  grass 
spring  up.  The  sky  was  blue,  deep,  cloudless, 
untroubled.  The  mist,  golden  and  white  and 
rosy,  was  melting  away  over  the  hill-tops,  and, 
it  seemed  to  me,  earth,  air,  and  sky  were  as 
glorious  as  when  the  Father  first  pronounced 
them  “ good.”  Absorbed  in  my  own  thoughts 
I had  almost  forgotten  Cranston's  presence  un- 
til he  spoke. 

“I  promised  you  a story,”  he  said,  riding  up 
close  to  my  side.  u It'll  be  a queer  one — a love 
story  about  murder,”  and  he  grinned  a ghastly 
grin.  “ I don’t  think  you  over  heard  just  such 
a one — a tale  with  its  hero  for  the  teller.” 

He  paused  a moment,  and  the  September 
morning  seemed  to  grow  very  cold ; I think 
his  manner  chilled  me.  Pretty  soon  he  spoke 
again. 

“I  don’t  know  as  you  ever  mistrusted  that  I 
loved  Lucia  Reynolds.  There  was  a time,  I 
think,  when  people  imagined  that  we  took  a 
kind  of  fancy  to  one  another,  but  nothing  came 
of  it,  and  they  gave  up  the  idea.  I don’t  know 
as  there  was  ever  any  foundation  for  it  on  her 
side.  She  must  have  returned  such  devotion 
as  mine  was  with  at  least  a kindly  liking.  I 
think  she  did  like  me,  and  on  that  I built 
wild  hopes.  Love  does  not  at  all  express  what 
I felt  for  her.  I worshiped  her.  Sullen  and 
morose  and  gloomy  as  every  body  thought  me, 
one  smile  of  hers  would  make  a light  bright  as 
heaven  in  my  heart.  I would  have  died,  I used 
to  think,  for  the  sole  hope  that  she  would  weep 
over  my  grave.  I have  kissed,  when  no  one 
saw  me,  the  very  grass  that  had  bent  under  her 
light  footsteps.  I have  treasured,  like  some- 
thing sacred,  a flower  that  bad  dropped  out  of 
her  pretty  hair.  It  was  nothing  short  of  mad- 
ness, hut  if  she  could  have  loved  me  back  again 
I might  have  been  a good  man.  With  her  for 
my  guardian  angel,  I believe  I could  have  won 
through  and  scaled  heaven.  Well,  now,  I sup- 
pose, I shall  go  to  company  that’s  more  of  my 
kind  than  saints  and  angels. 

“I  went  to  see  her  one  day  when  she  wasn’t 
quite  eighteen,  and  told  her  what  she  had  been 
to  me  ail  my  life,  ever  since  the  days  when  she 
used  to  sit  opposite  to  me  in  school,  a little 
eight  years  old  child,  in  her  red  dresses  and 
white  aprons.  I tried  to  show  her  the  height, 
and  breadth,  and  depth  of  my  love.  I think  I 
made  her  understand  it,  as  well  as  her  gentle 
nature  could  understand  the  wild  passion  of 
mine.  She  heard  me  all  through,  and  then  she 
began  to  cry.  I have  heard  of  women  weeping 


at  such  times,  for  love  and  joy  and  bashfuiness, 
but  I knew  well  enough  her  tears  were  not  of 
that  kind.  They  fell  fast.  They  were  born  of 
her  tender  pity — her  sorrow  at  giving  me  pain 
— and  they  answered  me  as  well  as  words. 

“ Soon  she  commanded  herself  and  spoke. 

She  talked  like  an  angel.  She  told  me  how 
much  she  had  always  thought  of  me,  and  al- 
ways should.  She  would  be  my  sister,  she 
said ; a fond,  loving  sister,  but  such  love  as  I 
asked  for  she  could  not  give  me. 

“/ wept  then,  too.  It  was  the  last  time  any 
tears  ever  fell  from  my  eyes,  but  I bowed  my 
head  on  her  lap — I was  kneeling  at  her  feet — 
and  the  flood  broko  loose. 

“ Even  after  that  I did  not  quite  give  up  all 
hope.  Time,  I thought,  might  work  wonders. 

Any  way,  she  had  been  the  life  of  my  life  too 
long  for  me  to  shut  her  out  of  my  heart.  I 
went  on  worshiping  her,  and  I comforted  my- 
self— it  was  the  only  comfort  I had — with  think- 
ing that  even  if  she  did  not  love  me  she  loved 
no  other.  It  was  just  before  then  that  Colonel 
Eastman  had  moved  to  Rvefield,  and  very  soon 
his  son  Robert  came  home  to  pass  the  summer. 

He  met  Lucia,  and  they  seemed  at  once  greatly 
interested  in  one  another.  It  was  not  strange. 

He  was  of  her  kind — generous,  genial,  and  lov- 
ing. I suppose  they  were  just  suited  to  each 
other.  Well,  I hated  him.  That  was  not 
strange,  either.  I hated  his  handsome  face, 
his  social  manners.  I gave  to  every  one  of  his 
good  qualities  a distinct  and  separate  hate ; and, 
because  her  eyes  looked  on  him  with  favor,  this 
still,  deadly  hate  grew  daily  deadlier  and  more 
murderous.  But  I dissembled.  I even  culti- 
vated his  friendship.  I was  more  social  and 
good-humored  than  I had  ever  been  before,  and 
I began  to  gain  popularity.  But  the  smiles  I 
wore  were  like  flowers  growing  over  a volcano. 

“After  a while  I heard  that  he  and  Lucia 
were  engaged,  and  then  I resolved  that  he 
should  die.  I met  him  just  as  usual,  Svith  this 
deadly  purpose  in  my  heart.  I even  congrat- 
ulated him  on  his  happiness.  But  I watched 
his  every  movement,  close,  close.  Soon  after 
there  came  a time  which  placed  him  in  my 
power.  He  was  to  come  from  Windham,  one 
day,  with  five  hundred  dollars  he  had  drawn 
from  the  bank  the  day  before.  He  would  come 
this  way.  I resolved  to  meet  him  here.  He 
was  not  expected  nntii  afternoon,  but  I come 
early  in  the  morning — I was  determined  he 
should  npt  escape  me.  I stationed  myself  be- 
hind that  clump  of  poplars,  near  the  Black 
Fool.  Lightning  has  blasted  them  since.  No 
wonder ! I had  not  been  there  very  long  be- 
fore I heard  a horse’s  footsteps.  I looked  out, 
cautiously.  It  was  he.  He  had  started  early 
— perhaps  to  make  the  journey  in  the  coolness 
of  morning ; perhaps — I gnashed  my  teeth  in 
silent  fury  at  the  thought — perhaps  he  was  in 
haste  to  see  again  his  fair  betrothed. 

“ I had  laid  my  plans  as  coolly  as  I tell  them 
to  you  now.  I had  armed  myself,  and  resolved, 
as  soon  as  he  should  reach  me,  to  spring  from 
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my  concealment,  fell  him  from  his  horse,  and 
murder  him  then  and  there.  Of  course  there 
was  always  the  chance  that  he  should  defend 
himself  and  master  me — the  yet  more  dreadful 
chance  that,  if  I killed  him,  I should  expiate 
my  crime  upon  the  gallows ; but,  physically,  I 
am  no  coward.  I had  made  up  my  mind,  and 
there  was  no  fear  that  I should  flinch. 

“ But  it  happened  better  than  I had  planned. 
For  once  Satan  favored  his  own.  Before  he 
reached  me  he  dismounted  and  tied  his  horse 
to  the  fence  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  The 
animal  looked  tired,  and,  I suppose,  his  master 
was  in  the  mood  to  be  merciful.  Then  he  came 
across  the  road,  and  sat  down  in  the  very  shad- 
ow of  the,  poplars  behind  which  I,  his  deadly 
enemy,  was  hid.  He  took  off  his  cap  and  bared 
his  forehead  to  the  September  morning  air. 
Then  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a miniature,  and 
bent  over  it,  lovingly.  I was  almost  near 
enough  to  hettr  him  breathe.  * I could  see  the 
features  as  well  as  he.  Lucia  was  there — Lu- 
cia, with  her  soft  hair,  her  eyes  of  violet  blue, 
her  bewildering  smile.  After  a moment  he 
pressed  it  passionately  to  his  lips,  murmuring, 
fondly, 

“ 4 Oh,  Lucia,  my  bride,  my  darling,  my  dear, 
dear  love!* 

“If  I had  meant  to  spare  his  life  before,  I 
should  have  killed  him  then.  I might  never 
win  her  love,  but  he  should  not  live  to  bask  in 
her  smiles — to  claim  her — to  hold  her  in  his 
arms. 

“Softly  as  a cat  I stole  from  my  conceal- 
ment. Absorbed  in  his  happy  thoughts,  he 
neither  saw  nor  heard  me,  until  I stood  behind 
him  and  my  hands  were  clasped  around  his 
throat — tight,  tight.  Then,  indeed,  he  strug- 
gled madly  for  his  life.  But  I never  relaxed 
my  hold.  All  hell  could  not  have  shaken  it  off. 
Soon  he  fell  down  at  my  feet — still  and  stiff, 
struggling  no  longer — dead. 

“I  was  calm  still.  I rifled  his  pockets.  I 
took  the  five  hundred  dollars  and  his  watch  and 
tied  them,  together  with  a heavy  stone,  in  his 
pocket-handkerchief  and  dropped  them  into  the 
Black  Pool.  They  cleft  the  dark  waters  and 
sank  heavily.  In  an  instant  they  were  lost  to 
sight  forever.  I left  the  miniature — which  I 
longed  but  did  not  dare  to  keep — upon  his  per- 
son. I gave  him,  as  he  lay  there,  one  long, 
triumphant  gaze,  and  then  quietly  walked  away 
home. 

“But  not  even  yet  was  my  hatred  satisfied. 
The  dead  man  lying  there,  stark  and  cold,  with 
his  face  upturned  to  the  September  sun,  was 
yet,  to  my  thinking,  better  off  than  I.  Gladly, 
ay,  gladly,  would  I have  taken  his  place,  and 
lain  there,  dead,  but  to  have  once  heard  her 
lips  call  me  the  beloved  of  her  soul — to  have 
carried  the  memory  of  her  kisses  into  the  here- 
after of  spirits. 

“ For  a time  I half  expected  to  suffer  for  my 
crime  a felon’s  doom,  but  suspicion  never  seemed 
to  point  my  way.  That  afternoon  his  horse, 
which  I had  left  as  he  had  tied  it,  broke  from 


its  fastening,  and  rushed,  riderless,  home.  Then 
they  found  his  body.  The  robbery  which  had 
been  committed  seemed  to  indicate  the  money 
he  had  with  him  as  the  motive  of  the  deed,  and 
led  to  the  apprehension  of  two  or  three  persons 
hitherto  suspected  of  theft.  But  they  were  all 
discharged ; and  after  Mrs.  Eastman  had  died, 
and  the  Colonel  moved  away,  the  matter  pretty 
much  ceased,  to  be  talked  of. 

“The  first  pang  of  remorse  I ever  suffered 
was  when  I saw  Lucia  standing  at  Mrs.  East- 
man’s grave.  I had  not  seen  her  before  since 
that  day.  She  had  changed  in  those  few  weeks 
so  that  you  would  hardly  have  known  her.  Her 
whole  face  seemed  frozen.  Her  cheeks  and  lips 
were  ashen ; the  smiles  had  all  died  out  forever 
from  her  face ; the  joyous  light  from  her  eyes. 
I loved  her  so  that  I would  have  died,  even  then, 
to  bring  back  to  her  happiness;  but  I would 
have  6een  her  die  before,  if  the  power  had 
been  mine,  I would  have  restored  her  lover  to 
life. 

“Three  years  after  that  I went  to  see  her. 
In  all  this  time  I had  never  once  seen  her  alone. 
Now  I could  wait  no  longer.  I had  not  much 
hope,  yet  I longed  to  tell  her  again  of  my  love. 
She  came  into  the  room  where  I waited  for  her, 
and  stood  before  me.  A mortal  terror  seized 
upon  me,  and  seemed  to  chill  the  blood  in  my 
veins.  I read  in  her  cold  eyes  that  she  knew 
my  secret. 

H 4 Listen  to  me,  Steven  Cranston,’  she  said, 
in  her  low  yet  distinct  voice.  4 You  have  come 
here  to  ask  my  love.  Hear  what  I have  to  say, 
and  consider  whether  I am  likely  to  give  ifc  I 
loved  Robert  Eastman  better  than  my  own  life. 
Every  hope  I had  for  all  the  future  centred  in 
him.  I saw  Heaven  itself  through  his  eyes. 
If  lightning  had  struck  him,  if  sudden  fever 
had  drunk  up  his  life,  or  slow  disease  wasted 
it,  I would  have  been  faithful  to  his  memory 
forever.  How  much  more  now ! You,  you  who 
professed  to  love  me  and  care  for  my  happiness, 
you  murdered  him.  You  took  away  all  the  hope 
I had  in  the  world.  I know  this  from  my  own 
sure  instinct — the  instinct  which  makes  every 
pulse  quiver  with  loathing  at  the  sight  of  your 
face  or  the  sound  of  your  voice.  But  I could 
not  have  proved  it  against  you.  Even  if  I could 
I would  not.  I had  rather  you  should  live,  that, 
perchance,  in  some  eleventh  hour,  even  your 
soul  may  find  mercy  of  God.  Besides,  the  time 
will  come  when  worse  than  any  mere  physical 
death  will  be  the  torture  of  your  spirit.  He  will 
be  avenged  by  the  remorse  which  shall  dog  your 
footsteps  like  a fiend.* 

“ As  she  said  these  words  her  cold  gray  eyes 
flashed  fire  upon  me — as  you  have  sometimes 
seen  the  lightning  flash  from  the  cold  gray  depths 
of  a winter’s  cloud.  I did  not  answer  her  a 
word — contrite  confession,  bold  denial,  were 
alike  impossible.  I slunk  out  of  the  house  like 
a coward.  I have  never  entered  it  since. 

“ Soon  after  that  I went  to  sea,  and  I have 
followed  it  for  more  than  twenty  years.  Oh! 
could  I ever  tell  you  what  I have  suffered? 
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Nights  when  I would  look  into  the  waters  and 
see,  plain  as  I see  it  now,  this  Mountain  Road, 
always  with  Robert  Eastman  lying  dead  and 
ghastly  under  the  poplars  — noons,  when  the 
winds  going  by  me  would  shriek  with  wild,  ac- 
cusing voices  in  my  ears,  and  I would  wonder 
that  those  around  me  did  not  hear  that  pursuing 
cry,  and  hang  me  in  their  midst  as  a murderer. 
Sometimes,  where  the  figure-head. of  the  vessel 
should  have  been,  I seemed  to  see  Lucia  stand 
— that  same  withering  fire  in  her  cold  eyes,  and 
her  thin  hand  pointing  down,  ever  down,  to  the 
depths  below,  And  the  tortures  that  waited  for 
me  there.  Do  you  wonder  I fled  from  such  vi- 
sions ? I came  here  for  rest  and  quiet,  but  he 
pursues  me  still.  Night  and  day  his  voice  calls 
for  blood,  for  blood.  I have  told  you  my  story 
because  I could  not  die  with  my  crime  uncon- 
fessed, and  I am  too  tired  of  life  to  keep  my 
secret  any  longer.  Now  you  may  go  and  de- 
liver me  up  to  the  Philistines.” 

He  stopped.  His  voice  had  risen,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  confession,  to  a wild,  fierce  shriek. 
A glare  as  of  madness  was  in  his  eyes.  It  seem- 
ed to  me  that  it  would  be  but  a short  step  from 
this  excitement  to  utter  frenzy.  I strove  to 
soothe  him. 

4 4 No,”  I said, 4 4 1 will  not  betray  you.  Heav- 
en is  infinite,  and  there  may  be  mercy  yet,  even 
for  you.  She  spared  you,  and  so  will  I.  Cry 
to  God,  and  He  may  yet  hear  you.” 

A wild  gleam  shot  across  his  face. 

“ No,”  he  cried,  44  God’s  mercy  I ask  not  for 


— man’s  mercy  I will  not  have.  My  hour  of 
doom  has  come.  Fiends  wait  for  me.  Twen- 
ty and  five  years  ago  this  seventeenth  of  Sep- 
tember Robert  Eastman  died  by  my  hand. 
To-day,  to-day  his  unquiet  ghost  shall  be 
avenged  I” 

Our  horses  had  been  standing  still  for  half 
an  hour  under  the  trees ; but  as  the  last  words 
fell  from  his  lips  he  struck  the  one  he  rode  a 
sharp,  quick  blow,  and  dashed  away  from  me. 
Breathless  with  terror,  I hurried  after  him.  I 
was  only  in  time  to  see  him  throw  himself  from 
his  horse  and  plunge  into  the  Black  Pool.  I 
sprang  to  the  ground,  and  rushed  to  the  chasm’s 
brink.  As  I looked  in  I had  one  momentary 
glimpse  of  a white,  ghastly  face  on  which  sat 
the  impress  of  everlasting  despair ; I heard  one 
wild  cry,  44 Lost — lost — lost!”  and  the  waters 
closed  over  him  forever. 

I hurried  to  |he  proper  authorities  and  told 
my  story.  No  one  dreamed  of  questioning  it. 
Then  I came  home  and  threw  myself  on  this 
bed,  from  which  I may  not  soon  arise.  There 
arc  few  who  could  bear  such  a scene  unmoved ; 
and  to  me,  with  my  nerves  already  weakened 
and  disordered  by  illness,  it  had  well-nigh  proved 
fatal.  It  will  be  long  before  I shall  cease  to  see 
that  wild,  despairing  face — to  hear  that  last  ciy 
of  mortal  agony ; but  calmness  will  come  back 
to  me  in  time — if  not  in  this  life,  in  the  land 
where  there  is  no  work  and  no  device — where 
the  yew  and  the  willow  wave  forever  over  the 
great  city  of  the  silent. 


A SONG  FOR  NEW-YEAR’S  EYE. 

BY  WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 

OTAY  yet,  my  friends,  a moment  stay— 

^ Stay  till  the  good  old  year, 

So  long  companion  of  our  way, 

Shakes  hands  and  leaves  us  here. 

Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 

One  little  hour,  and  then  away. 

The  year,  whose  hopes  were  high  and  strong, 
Has  now  no  hopes  to  wake; 

Yet  one  hour  more  of  jest  and  song 
For  his  familiar  sake. 

Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 

One  mirthful  hour,  and  then  away. 

The  kindly  year,  his  liberal  hands 
Have  lavished  all  his  store. 

And  shall  we  turn  from  where  he  stands, 
Because  he  gives  no  more? 

Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 

One  grateful  hour,  and  then  away. 
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Days  brightly  came  and  calmly  went, 

While  yet  he  was  our  guest; 

How  cheerfully  the  week  was  spent! 

How  sweet  the  seventh  day’s  rest! 

Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 

One  good  hour  more,  and  then  away. 

Dear  friends  were  with  us,  some  who  sleep 
Beneath  the  coffin  lid: 

What  pleasant  memories  we  keep 
Of  all  they  said  and  did ! 

Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 

One  tender  hour,  and  then  away. 

Even  while  we  sing  he  smiles  his  last 
And  leaves  our  sphere  behind — 

The  good  old  year  is  with  the  past; 

Oh  be  the  new  as  kind ! 

Oh  stay,  oh  stay, 

One  parting  strain,  and  then  away. 


THE  VIRGINIANS. 
BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER  LOT. 

WHERE  WE  REMAIN  AT  THE  COURT  END  OF 
THE  TOWN. 

George  Warrington  had  related  the 

same  story  which  we  have  just  heard  to 
Madame  de  Bernstein  on  the  previous  evening 
— a portion,  that  is,  of  the  history;  for  the  old 
lady  nodded  off  to  sleep  many  times  during  the 
narration,  only  waking  up  when  George  paused, 
saying  it  was  most  interesting;  and  order- 
ing him  to  continue.  The  young  gentleman 
hemmed  and  ha’d,  and  stuttered,  and  blushed, 
and  went  on,  much  against  his  will,  and  did  not 
speak  half  so  well  as  he  did  to  his  friendly  little 
auditory  in  Hill  Street,  where  Hetty’s  eyes  of 
wonder,  and  Theo’s  sympathizing  looks,  and 
mammas  kind  face,  and  papa’s  funny  looks, 
were  applause  sufficient  to  cheer  any  modest 
youth  who  required  encouragement  for  his  elo- 
quence. As  for  mamma’s  behavior  the  Gener- 
al said  ’twas  as  good  as  Mr.  Addison’s  trunk- 
maker,  and  she  would  make  the  fortune  of  any 
tragedy  by  simply  being  engaged  to  cry  in  the 
front  boxes.  That  is  why  we  chose  my  Lord 
Wrotham’s  house  as  the  theatre  where  George’s 
first  piece  should  be  performed,  wishing  that  he 
should  speak  to  advantage,  and  not  as  when  he 
was  heard  by  that  sleepy,  cynical  old  lady,  to 
whom  he  had  to  narrate  his  adventures. 

“ Very  good  and  most  interesting,  I am  sure, 
my  dear  Sir,”  says  Madame  Bernstein,  puttinc 
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up  three  pretty  little  fingers  covered  with  a lace 
mitten  to  hide  a convulsive  movement  of  her 
mouth.  “And  yonr  mother  must  have  been 
delighted  to  see  you.” 

George  shrugged  his  shoulders  ever  so  little, 
and  made  a low  bow,  as  his  aunt  looked  np  at 
him  for  a moment  with  her  keen,  old  eyes. 

“Have  been  delighted  to  see  you,”  she  con- 
tinued, diyly,  “and  killed  the  fatted  calf,  and 
—and  that  kind  of  thing.  Though  why  I say 
calf,  I don’t  know,  Nephew  George,  for  yon 
never  were  the  prodigal.  I may  say  calf  to 
thee,  my  poor  Hany  J Thou  hast  been  among 
the  swine  snre  enough.  And  evil  companions 
have  robbed  the  money  ont  of  thy  pocket  and 
the  coat  off  thy  back.” 

4 ‘He  came  to  his  family  in  England,  mad- 
am,” says  George,  with  some  heat,  “and  his 
friends  were  your  ladyship’s.” 

He  could  not  have  come  to  worse  advisers, 
Nephew  Warrington,  and  so  I should  have  told 
my  sister  earlier,  had  she  condescended  to  write 
to  me  by  him,  as  Bhe  has  done  by  you,”  said  the 
old  lady,  tossing  up  her  head.  “ Hey  I hey !” 
she  said,  at  night,  as  she  arranged  herself  for 
the  rout  to  which  she  was  going,  to  her  waiting- 
maid.  “This  young  gentleman’s  mother  is 
half  sorry  that  he  has  come  to  life  again,  I could 
see  that  in  his  face.  She  is  half  sorry,  and  I 
am  perfectly  furious  I Why  didn’t  he*  lie  still 
when  he  dropped  there  under  the  tree,  and  why 
did  that  young  Florae  carry  him  to  the  fort  ? I 
knew  those  Floracs  when  I was  at  Paris,  in  the 
time  of  Monsieur  le  Regent.  They  were  of  the 
Floracs  of  Ivry.  No  great  house  before  Henri 
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IV.  His  ancestor  was  the  King’s  favorite. 
His  ancestor — he ! he  ! —his  ancestress ! Brett ! 
entendez  Voiis?  Give  me  eh}'  card-purse,  I 
don’t  like  the  grand  airs  of  this  Monsieur 
George ; and  yet  he  resembles,  very  much,  his 
grandfather — the  same  look,  and  sometimes  the 
wine  tones.  You  have  heard  of  Colonel  Es- 
mond when  I was  young?  This  boy  has  his 
eyes.  1 suppose  I liked  the  Colonel’s  because 
he  loved  me.” 

Being  engaged,  then,  to  a card-party  — an 
amusement  which  she  never  missed,  week-day 
or  Sabbath,  ns  long  as  she  had  strength  to  hold 
trumps  or  sit  in  a chair — very  soon,  after  George 
had  ended  bis  narration,  the  old  lady  dismissed 
her  two  nephews,  giving  to  the  elder  a couple 
of  fingers  and  a very  stately  courtesy;  but  to 
Harry  two  hands  and  a kindly  pat  on  the 
cheek. 

4 4 My  poor  child,  now  thou  art  disinherited, 
thou  wilt  see  how  differently  the  world  will  use 
thee  V*  she  said.  “There  is  only,  iu  all  Lon- 
don, a wicked,  heartless  old  wonum  who  will 
treat  thee  as  before.  Here  is  a pocket-book 
for  you,  child  ! Do  not  lose  it  at  Rauclogh  to- 
night. That  suit  of  yours  does  not  become 
your  brother  half  so  well  as  it  sat  upon  you! 
You  will  present  your  brother  to  every  body, 
and  walk  up  and  down  the  room  for  two  hours 
at  least,  child.  Were  I yon,  I would  then  go 
to  the  Chocolate  House,  and  play  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  While  you  arc  there,  your 
brother  may  come  back  to  me  and  eat  a bit  of 
chicken  with  me.  My  lady  Flint  gives  wretch- 
ed suppers,  and  I want  to  talk,  lvis  mother’s  let- 
ter over  with  him.  Au  re  voir,  gentlemen  !,f 
and  sho  went  away  to  her  toilet.  Her  chair- 
men and  flambeaux  were  already  waiting  at  the 
door. 
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The  gentlemen  went  to  Italic- 
Jagh,  where  but  a few  of  Mr.  Har- 
<ry’s  acquaintances  chanced  to  be 
preset)  t.  They  paced  the  round,  and 
met  Mr.  Tom  Ciaypool  with  some 
of  his  country  friends  ; they  heard 
the  music;  they  drank  tea  in  a 
box;  Harry  was  master  of  cere- 
monies, and  introduced  hia  broth- 
er to  the  curiosities  of  tiic  place ; 
and  George  was  even  more  ex- 
cited than  his  brother  had  been 
on  his  first  introduction  to  this 
palace  of  delight.  George  loved 
music  much  more  than  Harry 
ever  did : he  heard  a full  orches- 
tra for  the  first  time,  and  a piece 
of  Mr.  Handel  satisfactorily  per- 
formed; and  a not  unpleasing  in- 
stance of  Harry’s  humility  and  re- 
gard for  his  cider  brother  was, 
thut  he  could  even  hold  George’s 
love  of  music  in  respect  nt  a time 
when  fiddling  was  voted  effemi- 
nate and  unmanly  in  England,  and 
Britons  were  every  day  called  upon 
by  the  patriotic  prints  to  sneer  at 
the  frivolous  accomplishments  of  your  Squall- 
inis,  Monsieurs,  and  the  like.  Nobody  in  Brit- 
ain U proud  of  his  ignorance  now.  There  is 
no  conceit  left  among  us.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  dullness.  Arrogance  is  entirely  un- 
known. . . . Well,  at  any  rate.  Art  has  obtain- 
ed her  letters  of  naturalization,  and  lives  here 
on  terms  of  almost  equality.  If  Mrs.  Thrale 
chose  to  marry  a music- master  now,  I don’t 
think  her  friends  would  shudder  at  the  mention 
of  her  name.  If  she  had  a good  fortune,  and 
kept  it  good  c»:*ok,  people  would  even  go  and 
dine  with  her  in  spite  of  the  tncsnlluiuccy  and 
actually  treat  Mr.  Piozzi  with  civility. 

After  Ranelagh,  and  pursuant  to  Madame 
Bernstein’s  advice,  George  returned  to  her  lady- 
ship's house,  while  Harry  showed  himself  at  the 
club,  where  gentlemen  were  accustomed  to  as- 
semble at  night  to  snp,  and  then  to  gamble. 
No  one,  of  course,  alluded  to  Mr.  Warrington’s 
little  temporary  absence,  and  Mr.  Ruff,  his  ex- 
landlord,  waited  upon  him  with  the  utmost 
gravity  and  civility,  and  ns  if  there  had  never 
been  any  difference  between  them.  Mr,  War- 
rington had  caused  his,  trunks  and  habiliments 
to  be  com  eyed  away  from  Bond  Street  in  the 
morning,  and  ho  and  his  brother  were  now  es- 
tablished in  apartments  elsewhere. 

But  when  the  supper  w*ns  done,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen* as  usual,  were  about  to  seek  the  nmcco- 
table  up  stairs,  Harry  said  be  was  not  going  to 
play  any  more.  lie  had  burned  his  lingers 
already,  and  could  afford  no  more  extrava- 
gance. 

44  Why.”  says  Mr.  Morris,  in  a rather  flippant 
manner,  M you  must  have  wrf>n  more  than  you 
have  lost,  Mr.  Warrington,  after  all  said  and 
done.” 

u And  of  course  I don’t  know  my  own  busi- 
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ness  as  well  as  yon  do,  Mr.  Morris,”  says  Har- 
ry, sternly,  who  had  not  forgotten  the  other’s 
.behavior  on  hearing  of  his  arrest ; 4 4 but  I have 
another  reason.  A few  months  or  days  ago  I 
was  heir  to  a great  estate,  and  could  afford  to 
lose  a little  money.  Now,  thank  God ! I am 
heir  to  nothing;”  and  he  looked  round,  blush- 
ing not  a little,  to  the  knot  of  gentlemen,  his 
gaming  associates,  who  were  lounging  at  the 
tables  or  gathered  round  the  fire. 

44  How  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Warrington  ?”  cries 
my  Lord  March.  “ Have  you  lost  Virginia, 
too?  Who  has  won  it  ? I always  had  a fan- 
cy to  play  you  myself  for  that  stake.” 

4 ‘And  grow  an  improved  breed  of  slaves  in 
the  colony,”  says  another.  t 

44  The  right  owner  has  won  it.  You  heard 
me  tell  of  my  twin  elder  brother  ?" 

44  Who  was  killed  in  that  affair  of  Braddock’s 
two  years  ago  ? Yes.  Gracious  goodness,  my 
dear  Sir,  I hope  in  Heaven  he  has  not  come  to 
life  again !”  • 

44  He  arrived  in  London  two  days  since.  He 
has  been  a prisoner  in  a French  fort  for  eighteen 
months ; he  only  escaped  a few  months  ago, 
and  left  our  house  in  Virginia  very  soon  after 
his  release.” 

44  You  haven’t  had  time  to  order  mourning,  I 
suppose,  Mr.  Warrington  ?”  asked  Mr.  Selwyn, 
very  good-naturedly ; and  simple  Harry  hardly 
knew  the  meaning  of  his  joke  until  his  brother 
interpreted  it  to  him. 

44  Hang  me  if  I don’t  believe  the  fellow  is 
absolutely  glad  of  the  reappearance  of  his  con- 
founded brother!”  cries  my  Lord  March,  as 
they  continued  to  talk  of  the  matter  when  the 
young  Virginian  had  taken  his  leave. 

44  These  savages  practice  the  simple  virtues 
of  affection — they  are  barely  civilized  in  Amer- 
ica yet,”  yawns  Selwyn. 

“They  love  their  kindred,  and  they  scalp 
their  enemies,”  simpers  Mr.  Walpole.  44  It’s 
not  Christian,  but  natural.  Shouldn’t  you  like 
to  be  present  at  a scalping-match,  George,  and 
see  a fellow  skinned  alive  ?” 

44  A man’s  older  brother  is  his  natural  ene- 
my,” says  Mr.  Selwyn,  placidly  ranging  his 
money  and  counters  before  him. 

44  Torture  is  like  broiled  bones  and  pepper. 
You  wouldn’t  relish  simple  hanging  afterward, 
George !”  continues  Horry. 

44  I’m  hanged  if  there’s  any  man  in  England 
who  would  like  to  see  his  elder  brother  alive!” 
says  my  lord. 

44  No,  nor  his  father  either,  my  lord!”  cries 
Jack  Morris. 

44  First  time  I ever  knew  you  had  one,  Jack. 
Give  me  counters  for  five  hundred.” 

44 1 say  ’tis  all  mighty  fine  about  dead  broth- 
ers coming  to  life  again,”  continues  Jack. 
44  Who  is  to  know  that  it  wasn’t  a scheme  ar- 
ranged between  these  two  fellows  ? Here  comes 
a young  fellow  who  calls  himself  the  Fortunate 
Youth,  who  says  he  is  a Virginian  Prince  and 
the  deuce  knows  what,  and  who  gets  into  our 
society — ” 
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A great  laugh  ensues  at  Jack’s  phrase  of 
44  our  society.” 

“Who  is  to  know  that  it  wasn’t  a cross?” 

Jack  continues.  44  The  young  one  is  to  come 
first.  He  is  to  marry  an  heiress,  and,  when  he 
has  got  her,  np  is  to  rise  the  elder  brother  I 
When  did  this  elder  brother  show?  Why, 
when  the  younger^  scheme  was  blown,  and  all 
was  up  with  him ! Who  shall  tell  me  that  the 
fellow  hasn’t  been  living  in  Seven  Dials,  or  in 
a cellar,  dining  off  tripe  and  cow-heel  until  my 
younger  gentleman  was  disposed  of?  Dammy, 
as  gentlemen,  I think  we  ought  to  take  notice 
of  it : and  that  this  Mr.  Warrington  has  been 
taking  a most  outrageous  liberty  with  the  whole 
club.” 

44  Who  put  him  up  ? It  was  March,  I think, 
put  him  up  ?”  asks  a by-stander. 

44  Yes.  But  my  lord  thought  he  was  putting 
up  a very  different  person.  Didn’t  you,  March  ? 

“Hold  your  confounded  tongue,  and  mind 
your  game !”  says  the  nobleman  addressed : but 
Jack  Morris’s  opinion  found  not  a few  support- 
ers in  the  world.  Many  persons  agreed  that  it 
was  most  indecorous  of  Mr.  Harry  Warrington 
to  have  ever  believed  in  his  brother’s  death; 
that  there  was  something  snspicious  about  the 
young  man’s  first  appearance  and  subsequent 
actions;  and,  in  fine,  that  regarding  these  for- 
eigners, adventurers,  and  the  like,  we  ought  to 
be  especially  cautious. 

Though  he  was  out  of  prison  and  difficulty : 
though  he  had  his  aunt’s  liberal  donation  of 
money  in  his  pocket;  though  his  dearest  broth- 
er was  restored  to  him,  whose  return  to  life 
Harry  never  once  thought  of  deploring,  as  his 
friends  at  White’s  supposed  he  would  do*,  though 
Maria  had  shown  herself  in  such  a favorable 
light  by  her  behavior  during  his  misfortune : 
yet  Harry,  when  alone,  felt  himself  not  particu- 
larly cheerful,  and  smoked  his  pipe  of  Virginia 
with  a troubled  mind.  It  was  not  that  ho  was 
deposed  from  his  principality : the  loss  of  it  nev- 
er once  vexed  him ; he  knew  that  his  brother 
would  share  with  him  as  he  would  have  done 
with  his  brother;  but  after  all  those  struggles 
and  doubts  in  his  own  mind,  to  find  himself 
poor  and  yet  irrevocably  bonnd  to  his  elderly 
cousin!  Yes,  she  was  elderly,  there  was  no 
donbt  about  it.  When  she  came  to  that  horri- 
ble den  in  Cursitor  Street  and  the  tears  washed 
her  rouge  off,  wfiy,  she  looked  as  old  as  his  mo- 
ther ! her  face  was  all  wrinkled  and  yellow,  and 
as  he  thought  of  her  he  felt  just  such  a qualm 
as  he  had  when  she  was  taken  ill  that  day  in 
the  coach  on  their  road  to  Tunbridge.  What 
would  his  mother  say  when  he  brought  her 
home,  and,  Lord,  what  battles  there  would  be 
between  them ! He  would  go  and  live  on  one 
of  the  plantations — the  farther  from  home  the 
better — and  have  a few  negroes,  and  farm  as 
best  he  might,  and  hunt  a good  deal ; but  at 
Castlewood  or  in  her  own  home,  such  as  he  could 
make  it  for  her,  what  a life  for  poor  Maria,  who 
had  been  used  to  go  to  Court  and  to  cards  and 
balls  and  assemblies  eveiy  night ! If  he  could 
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lUis  hat  the  overseer  of  tho  est&tcs-— Oh  he  would 
he  an  honest  foctur,  *n.d  try  a&4  panlai  u.y  fur 
his  uselm  Hfg  &nel  extmysgimeh  In  these  past 
day*. J #U  fxisJ  ^airtnwBjf 

aval  the  hi*  ' long  iukiomy 

.squandered  in  si*  ftitfaths  1 &t  ft  beggar,  ex- 
cept for  dear  kiodaes*,  with  trotting, 

m.  life  left,  to  hhu  bus  m old  wife — a pretty 
beggnr,  dtewod  dtu  |n  velvet  arid  sliver  ?A£<\ 
poor  Iftd  wo^  arrayed  in  his  best 
ebUm~-J*  pi'ttty  figure  he  had  tna^e  in  Europe; 

AO  a nice  eh<]  he  \m$  come  to  t With  all  his 
One  friends  at  White’s  and  Newmarket,  with  oil 
hi*  esftrAvagft'neey  had  he  been  happy  ti  single 
day  itinee  he  had  been  m Europe  ? lies,  three 
Via  vs,  ■'"•four  day*;  yesterday  evening,'  when  he 
ti*l 'been  vriiii  deni*  dear  Mrs.  Lumbert,  and 
those  aire^tioiiAle  kind  girls,  flnd  that  brave 
And  the  Colonel  was  right  when 


times  over,  be  had  learned  to  know  \m  klu.s*- 
wonmn  long  hefon*  ho  *rw  hereto  know,  at 

feast,  the;  tidy,  young,  beanid^V  aod  wSlfnl, 

of  half  ft  /rVnttiij  vftee*  with  whom  lie  now 
bvoaftic  acquainted  ifi  thv  deeliiie  or  her  day*. 
When  eheeki  arc  tailed  suid  eye*  arc  dim*  is  it 
sad  or  pleasant*  J wonder,  fin  the  v,\^nauwv-hn 
is  a beauty  no  more,  to  recall  ifee -period  of  Inn: 
bloom  / Whittr  the  heart  is  Withered,  dc  the 
old  love  to  rememher  how  tt  once  was  fresh 
and  bent  with  warm  emotions?  When  the 
spirits  are  languid  and  weary,  do  we  like  to 
think  bow  tkjjglit  they  were  l«  other  days,  the 
hope  hpw  buoyant,  the  sympathies  how  ready, 
tbe  i'.njoymvut  .of  life  how  keen  and  eager  ? So 
they  fail— the  buds  of  prune,  the  roses  of 
beauty,  the  florid  harvests  of  scutimeT— fall  and 
wither,  arid  the  caked  branches  driver  in  the 
winter. 

And  that  was  n fceaaty  once  1 thinly  €«sorge 
Wiutingtoo,  as  his  aunt,  in  hm  rouge  «ud  ilia* 
moods,.  eoms*.  in  fmm  her  tm*£  And  dpi  rail i 
was  a splendid  p&htve.  Crowds  of  fovsrs  haver 


good  GoloneJ 
he:  rebuked  him  for  his  speadthritl  follies,  and 
he  h^d.bwo  ft  hnite  to  he  angry  akhehad  been, 
ami  God  bh^  them  fdl  fer  tfieix  generous  ex* 
Sweh -Wore  the  thoughts 


crtStm*  in  hi*  behalf 
which  Harry  pot  tnba .life  pipe,  And  he  smoked 


them  while  bo  halted  ilk  brother^  refenni  from 
Madame  Bernstein. 


chapter  UV. 

r»t mtm  vnmxt  n/atnr  sitk  smoiuko  ms  rnrr 
■'•“■■■’‘••■'i'- 'va .'  \r  Him k.  '\  -/*.  '•  v 

IbtT:  materrml  grandfather  of  out  Virginians, 
fbe  Colonel  Esmond  of  whom  freqneni  mention 
lias  been  made,  and  who  hud  quitted  England 
k<  x\'hid>?.  in  the  New  World,  had  devoted  some 
portion  of  hi*  Icing.  American  leisure  Vo  the  com- 
position nf  the  memoir?  of  his  early  life.  In 
these  volumes  Madame?  de  3ent4tein  (Mrs. 
Beatrice  Esmond  was  her  name  As  a.  spinster) 
played  a very  ccmsiderahle  part:  And  as  George 
hM  reftd  Jii.4  grandfather's  ananuacripe  ni.iny 
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less  decreed  we  should  still  bear  our  portion  of 
earthly  sorrow  and  trouble.  My  reply  will  be 
brought  to  you  by  my  eldest  son,  Mr.  Esmond 
Warrington,  who  returned  to  us  so  miraculous- 
ly out  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death  (as 
our  previous  letters  have  informed  my  poor 
Henry),  and  who  is  desirous,  not  without  my 
consent  to  his  wish,  to  visit  Europe,  though  he 
has  been  amongst  us  so  short  a while.  I 
grieve  to  think  that  my  dearest  Harry  should 
have  appeared  at  home — I mean  in  England — 
under  false  colours,  as  it  were ; and  should  have 
been  presented  to  His  Majesty,  to  our  family, 
and  his  own,  as  his  father’s  heir,  whilst  my  dear 
son  George  was  still  alive,  though  dead  to  us. 
Ah,  Madam!  During  the  eighteen  months  of 
his  captivity,  what  anguish  have  his  mother’s, 
his  brother’s,  hearts  undergone!  My  Harry’s 
is  the  tendercst  of  any  man’s  now  alive.  In 
the  joy  of  seeing  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington  re- 
turned to  life,  he  will  forget  the  worldly  mis- 
fortune which  befalls  him.  He  will  return  to 
(comparative)  poverty  without  a pang.  The 
most  generous,  the  most  obedient  of  human  be- 
ings, of  sons,  he  will  gladly  give  up  to  his  elder 
brother  that  inheritance  which  had  bean  his 
own  but  for  the  accident  of  birth,  and  for  the 
providential  return  of  my  son  George. 

“Your  beneficent  intentions  toward  dearest 
Harry  will  be  more  than  ever  welcome,  now  he 
is  reduced  to  a younger  brother’s  slender  por- 
tion ! Many  years  since,  an  advantageous  op- 
portunity occurred  of  providing  for  him  in  this 
province,  and  he  would  by  this  time  have  been 
master  of  a noble  estate  and  negroes,  and  have 
been  enabled  to  make  a figure  with  most  here, 
could  his  mother's  wishes  have  been  complied 
with,  and  his  father’s  small  portion,  now  lying 
at  small  interest  in  the  British  funds,  have  been 
invested  in  this  most  excellent  purchase.  But 
the  forms  of  the  law,  and,  I grieve  to  own,  my 
elder  son's  scruples , prevailed,  and  this  admira- 
ble opportunity  was  lost  to  me ! Harry  will 
find  the  savings  of  his  income  have  been  care- 
fully accumulated — long,  long  may  he  live  to 
enjoy  them  ! May  Heaven  bless  you,  dear  sis- 
ter, for  what  your  ladyship  may  add  to  his  little 
store  ! As  I gather  from  your  letter  that  the 
sum  which  has  been  allowed  to  him  has  not 
been  sufficient  for  his  expenses  in  the  fine  com- 
pany which  he  has  kept  (and  the  grandson  of 
the  Marquis  of  Esmond — one  who  had  so  nearly 
been  his  lordship’s  heir — may  sure  claim  equal- 
ity with  any  other  nobleman  in  Great  Britain), 
and  having  a sum  by  mo  which  I had  always 
intended  for  the  poor  child's  establishment,  I 
entrust  it  to  my  eldest  son,  who,  to  do  him 
justice,  hath  a most  sincere  regard  for  his 
brother,  to  lay  it  out  for  Harry’s  best  advant- 
age.” 

44  It  took  him  out  of  prison  yesterday,  mad- 
am. I think  that  was  the  best  use  to  which  we 
could  put  it,”  interposed  George,  at  this  stage 
of  his  mother’s  letter. 

44 Nay,  Sir,  I don’t  know  any  such  thing! 


Why  not  have  kept  it  to  buy  a pair  of  colors  for 
him,  or  to  help  toward  another  estate  and  some 
negroes,  if  he  has  & fancy  for  home  ?”  cried  the 
old  lady.  44  Besides,  I had  a fancy  to  pay  that 
debt  myself.” 

44  I hope  you  will  let  his  brother  do  that.  I 
ask  leave  to  be  my  brother’s  banker  in  this 
matter,  and  consider  I have  borrowed  so  much 
from  my  mother,  to  be  paid  back  to  my  dear 
Harry.” 

i 44 Do  you  say  so,  Sir?  Give  me  a glass  of 
wine ! You  are  an  extravagant  fellow ! Road 
on,  and  you  will  see  your  mother  thinks  so.  I 
drink  to  your  health,  Nephew  George!  *Tis 
good  Burgundy.  Your  grandfather  never  loved 
Burgundy.  He  loved  claret,  the  little  he  drank.” 

And  George  proceeded  with  the  letter. 

“This  remittance  will,  I trust,  amply ‘cover 
any  expenses  which,  owing  to  the  mistake  re- 
specting his  position,  dearest  Hany  may  have 
incurred.  I wish  I could  trust  his  elder  broth- 
er's prudence  as  confidently  as  my  Harry’s! 
But  I fear  that,  even  in  his  captivity,  Mr.  Es- 
mond W.  has  learned  little  of  that  humility  which 
becomes  all  Christians,  and  which  I have  ever 
endeavoured  to  teach  to  my  children.  Should 
you  by  chance  show  him  these  lines,  when,  by 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  on  those  who  go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,  the  Great  Ocean  divides  us! 
he  will  know  that  a fond  mother’s  blessing  and 
prayers  follow  both  her  children,  and  that  there 
is  no  act  I have  ever  done,  no  desire  I have 
ever  expressed  (however  little  he  may  have 
been  inclined  to  obey  it!)  but  hath  been  dic- 
tated by  the  fondest  wishes  for  my  dearest  boys’ 
welfare.” 

“There  is  a scratch  with  a penknife,  and  a 
great  blot  upon  the  letter  there,  as  if  watef 
had  fallen  on  it.  Your  mother  writes  well^ 
George.  I suppose  you  and  she  had  a differ- 
ence ?”  said  George’s  aunt,  not  unkindly. 

“Yes,  ma’am,  many,”  answered  the  young 
man,  sadly.  4 4 The  last  was  about  a question 
of  money— of  ransom  which  I promised  to  the 
old  lieutenant  of  the  fort  who  aided  me  to  make 
my  escape.  I told  you  he  had  a mistress,  a 
poor  Indian  woman,  who  helped  me,  and  was 
kind  to  me.  Six  weeks  after  my  arrival  at 
home  the  poor  thing  made  her  appearance  at 
Richmond,  having  found  her  way  through  the 
woods  by  pretty  much  the  same  track  which  I 
had  followed,  and  bringing  me  the  token  which 
Museau  had  promised  to  send  me  when  he  con- 
nived to  my  flight.  A commanding  officer  and 
a considerable  reinforcement  arrived  at  Du- 
quesne.  Charges — I don’t  know  of  what  pecu- 
lation (for  his  messenger  could  not  express  her- 
self very  clearly) — had  been  brought  against 
this  Museau.  He  had  been  put  under  arrest, 
and  had  tried  to  escape;  but,  less  fortunate 
than  myself,  he  had  been  shot  on  the  rampart, 
and  he  6ent  the  Indian  woman  to  me  with  my 
grandfather’s  watch,  and  a line  scrawled  in  his 
prison  on  his  death-bed,  begging  me  to  send  ce 
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que  je  s^avais  to  a notary  at  Havre  de  Grace  in 
France  to  be  transmitted  to  his  relatives  at  Caen 
in  Normandy.  My  friend  Silverheels,  the  hunt- 
er, had  helped  my  poor  Indian  on  her  way.  I 
don’t  know  how  she  would  have  escaped  scalp- 
ing else.  But  at  home  they  received  the  poor 
thing  sternly.  They  hardly  gave  her  a wel- 
come. I won’t  say  what  suspicions  they  had 
regarding  her  and  me.  The  poor  wretch  fell  to 
drinking  whenever  she  could  find  means.  I 
ordered  that  she  should  have  food  and  shelter,, 
find  she  became  the  jest  of  our  negroes,  and 
formed  the  subject  of  the  scandal  and  tittle-tattle 
of  the  old  fools  in  our  little  town.  Our  Gov- 
ernor was,  luckily,  a man  of  sense,  and  I made 
interest  with  him,  and  procured  a pass  to  send 
her  back  to  her  people.  Her  very  grief  at  part- 
ing with  me  only  served  to  confirm  the  sus- 
picions against  her.  A fellow  preached  against 
me  from  the  pulpit,  I believe ; I hod  to  treat 
another  with  a cane.  And  I had  a violent  dis- 
pute with  Madam  Esmond — a difference  which 
is  not  healed  yet — because  I insisted  upon  pay- 
ing to  the  heirs  Museau  pointed  out  the  money 
I had  promised  for  my  deliverance.  You  see 
that  scandal  flourishes  at  the  borders  of  the  wil- 
derness, and  in  the  New  World  as  well  as  the 
Old.” 

“I  have  suffered  from  it  myself,  my  dear!” 
said  Madame  Bernstein,  demurely.  “Fill  thy 
glass,  child!  A little  tass  of  cherry-brandy! 
’Twill  do  thee  all  the  good  in  the  world.” 

44  As  for  my  poor  Harry’s  marriage,”  Madam 
Esmond’s  letter  went  on,  “though  I know  too 
well \ from  sad  experience , the  dangers  to  which 
youth  is  subject,  and  would  keep  my  boy,  at  any 
price,  from  them,  though  I should  wish  him  to 
marry  a person  of  rank,  as  becomes  his  birth, 
yet  my  Lady  Maria  Esmond  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. Her  age  is  almost  the  same  as  mine ; 
and  I know  my  brother  Castlewood  left  his 
daughters  with  the  very  smallest  portions.  My 
Harry  is  so  obedient  that  I know  a desire  from 
me  will  be  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  give  up 
this  imprudent  match.  Some  foolish  people 
once  supposed  that  I myself  once  thought  of  a 
second  union,  and  with  a person  of  rank  very 
different  from  ours.  No!  I knew  what  was 
due  to  my  children.  As  succeeding  to  this  es- 
tate after  me,  Mr.  Esmond  W.  is  amply  pro- 
vided for.  Let  my  task  now  be  to  save  for  his 
less  fortunate  younger  brother:  and,  as  I do 
not  love  to  live  quite  alone,  let  him  return 
without  delay  to  his  fond  and  loving  mother. 

“The  report  which  your  ladyship  hath  given 
of  my  Harry  fills  my  heart  with  wannest  grat- 
itude. He  is  all  indeed  a mother  may  wish. 
A year  in  Europe  will  have  given  him  a polish 
and  refinement  which  he  could  not  acquire  in 
our  homely  Virginia.  Mr.  Stack,  one  of  our 
invaluable  ministers  in  Richmond,  hath  a letter 
from  Mr.  Ward — my  darling’s  tutor  of  early 
days — who  knows  my  Lndy  Warrington  and 
her  excellent  family,  and  saith  that  my  Harry 
has  lived  much  with  his  cousins  of  late.  I am 
grateful  to  think  that  my  boy  has  the  privilege 


of  being  with  his  good  aunt  May  he  follow 
her  councils,  and  listen  to  those  around  him 
who  will  guide  him  on  the  way  of  his  best  wel- 
fare ! Adieu,  dear  madam  and  sister ! For 
your  kindness  to  my  boy  accept  the  grateful 
thanks  of  a mother’s  heart  Though  we  have 
been  divided  hitherto,  may  these  kindly  ties 
draw  us  nearer  and  nearer.  I am  thankful 
that  you  should  speak  of  my  dearest  father  so. 

He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  best  of  men  1 He, 
too,  thanks  you,  I know,  for  the  love  you  have 
borne  to  one  of  his  children ; and  his  daughter 
subscribes  herself,  * 

“With  sincere  thanks, 

44  Your  ladyship’s 

44  Most  dutiful  and  grateful  sister  and  servant, 

44  Rachel  Esmond  Wn. 

“P.S. — I have  communicated  with  my  Lady 
Maria ; but  there  will  be  no  need  to  tell  her  and 
dear  Harry  that  his  mother  or  your  ladyship  hope 
to  be  able  to  increase  his  small  fortune.  The 
match  is  altogether  unsuitable.” 

44  As  far  as  regards  myself,  Madam,”  Geoige 
said,  laying  down  the  paper,  44  my  mother’s  let- 
ter conveys  no  news  to  me.  I always  knew' 
that  Harry  was  the  favorite  son  with  Madam 
Esmond,  as  he  deserves  indeed  to  be.  He  has 
a hundred  good  qualities  which  I have  not  the 
good  fortune  to  possess.  He  has  better  looks — ” 

“Nay,  that  is  not  your  fault,”  said  the  old 
lady,  slyly  looking  at  him;  “and,  but  that  he 
is  fair  and  you  are  brown,  one  might  almost 
pass  for  the  other.” 

Mr.  George  bowed,  and  a faint  blush  tinged 
his  pale  cheek. 

“ His  disposition  is  bright,  and  mine  is  dark,” 
he  continued;  “Harry  is  cheerful,  and  I am 
otherwise  perhaps.  He  knows  how  to  make 
himself  beloved  by  every  one,  and  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  find  but  few  friends.” 

“My  sister  and  you  have  pretty  little  quar- 
rels. There  were  such  in  old  days  in  our  fam- 
ily,” the  Baroness  said;  44 and  if  Madam  Es- 
mond takes  after  our  mother — ” 

44  My  mother  has  always  described  hers  as  an 
angel  upon  earth,”  interposed  George. 

“ Eh  ! That  is  a common  character  for  peo- 
ple when  they  are  dead!”  cried  the  Baroness ; 

44  and  Rachel  Castlewood  was  an  angel,  if  you 
like — at  least  your  grandfather  thought  so.  But 
let  me  tell  you,  Sir,  that  angels  are  sometimes 
not  very  commodes  a vivre . It  may  be  they  are 
too  good  to  live  with  us  sinners,  and  the  air 
down  below  here  don’t  agree  with  them.  My 
poor  mother  was  so  perfect  that  she  never  could 
forgive  me  for  being  otherwise.  Ah,  mon  Dieu ! 
how  she  used  to  oppress  me  with  those  angelical 
airs !” 

George  cast  down  his  eyes,  and  thought  of 
his  own  melancholy  youth.  He  did  not  care 
to  submit  more  of  his  family  secrets  to  the  cyn- 
ical inquisition  of  this  old  worldling,  who  seem- 
ed, however,  to  understand  him  in  spite  of  bis 
reticence. 

“I  quite  comprehend  you,  Sir,  though  you 
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hold^our  tongue,”  the  Baroness  continued. 
“ A sermon  in  the  morning : a sermon  at  night : 
and  two  or  three  of  a Sunday.  That  is  what 
people  call  being  good.  Every  pleasure  cried 
fie  upon;  all  us  worldly  people  excommuni- 
cated; a ball  an  abomination  of  desolation;  a 
play  a forbidden  pastime ; and  a game  of  cards 
perdition ! What  a life ! Mon  Dieu,  what  a 
life!” 

“ We  played  at  cards  every  night,  if  we  were 
so  inclined,”  said  George,  smiling;  “and  my 
grandfather  loved  Shakspeare  so  much  that  my 
mother  had  not  a word  to  say  against  her  fa- 
ther's favorite  author.” 

“I  remember.  He  could  say  whole  pages 
by  heart ; though,  for  my  part,  I like  Mr.  Con- 
greve a great  deal  better.  And,  then,  there 
was  that  dreadful,  dreary  Milton,  whom  he  and 
Mr.  Addison  pretended  to  admire !”  cried  the 
old  lady,  tapping  her  fan. 

“If  your  ladyship  does  not  like  Shakspeare, 
you  will  not  quarrel  with  my  mother  for  being 
indifferent  to  him  too,”  said  George.  “And 
indeed  I think,  and  I am  sure,  that  you  don't 
do  her  justice.  Wherever  there  are  any  poor, 
she  relieves  them ; wherever  there  are  any  sick, 
she—” 

“She  doses  them  with  her  horrible  purges 
and  boluses !”  cried  the  Baroness.  “ Of  course, 
just  as  my  mother  did  I” 

“ She  does  her  best  to  cure  them ! She  acts 
for  the  best,  and  performs  her  duty  as  far  as  she 
knows  it.” 

“ I don't  blame  you,  Sir,  for  doing  yours,  and 
keeping  your  own  counsel  about  Madam  Es- 
mond,” said  the  old  lady.  “But  at  least  there 
is  one  point  upon  which  we  all  three  agree — 
that  this  absurd  marriage  must  be  prevented. 
Do  you  know  how  old  the  woman  is?  I can 
tell  you,  though  she  has  torn  the  first  leaf  out 
of  the  family  Bible  at  Castlewood.” 

“My  mother  has  not  forgotten  her  cousin's 
age,  and  is  shocked  at  the  disparity  between  her 
mid  my  poor  brother.  Indeed,  a city-bred  lady 
of  her  time  of  life,  accustomed  to  London  gay- 
ety  and  luxury,  would  find  but  a dismal  home 
in  our  Virginiacrplantation.  Besides,  the  house, 
such  as  it  is,  is  not  Harry's.  He  is  welcome 
there,  Heaven  knows  I more  welcome,  perhaps, 
than  I,  to  whom  the  property  comes  in  natural 
reversion ; but,  as  I told  him,  I doubt  how  his 
wife  would — would  like  our  colony,”  George 
said,  with  a blush,  and  a hesitation  in  his  sen- 
tence. 

The  old  lady  laughed  shrilly.  “He,  he! 
Nephew  Warrington !”  she  said,  4 4 you  need  not 
scruple  to  speak  your  mind  out.  I shall  tell  no 
tales  to  your  mother : though  'tis  no  news  to  me 
that  she  has  a high  temper,  and  loves  her  own 
way.  Harry  has  held  his  tongue,  too;  but  it 
needed  no  conjurer  to  see  who  was  the  mistress 
at  home,  and  what  sort  of  a life  my  sister  led 
you.  I love  my  niece,  my  Lady  Molly,  so  well, 
that  I could  wish  her  two  or  three  years  of  Vir- 
ginia, with  your  mother^ reigning  over  her.  You 
may  well  look  alarmed.  Sir!  Harry  has  said 


quite  enough  to  show  me  who  governs  the  fam- 
ily.” 

“Madam,”  said  George,  smiling,  “I  may 
say  as  much  as  this,  that  I don’t  envy  any  wo- 
man coming  into  our  house  against  my  mother’s 
will : and  my  poor  brother  knows  this  perfectly 
well.” 

“ What  ? You  two  have  talked  the  matter 
over?  No  doubt  you  have.  And  the  foolish 
child  considers  himself  bound  in  honor— of 
course  he  does,  the  gaby!” 

“ He  says  Lady  Maria  has  behaved  most  no- 
bly to  him.  When  he  was  sent  to  prison  she 
brought  him  her  trinkets  and  jewels,  and  every 
guinea  she  had  in  the  world.  This  behavior 
has  touched  him  so,  that  he  feels  more  deeply 
than  ever  bound  to  her  ladyship.  But  I own 
my  brother  seems  bound  by  honor  rather  than 
love — such,  at  least,  is  his  present  feeling.” 

“My  good  creature,”  cries  Madame  Bernstein, 
“ don’t  you  see  that  Maria  brings  a few  two- 
penny trinkets  and  a half  dozen  guineas  to  Mr. 
Esmond,  the  heir  of  the  great  estate  in  Virginia 
— not  to  the  second  son,  who  is  a beggar,  and 
has  just  squandered  away  every  shilling  of  his 
fortune  ? I swear  to  you,  on  my  credit  as  a 
gentlewoman,  that,  knowing  Harry's  obstinacy, 
and  the  misery  he  had  in  store  for  himself,  I 
tried  to  bribe  Maria  to  give  up  her  engagement 
with  him,  and  only  failed  because  I could  not 
bribe  high  enough ! When  he  was  in  prison  I 
sent  my  lawyer  to  him,  with  orders  to  pay  his 
debts  immediately  if  he  would  but  part  from 
her;  but  Maria  had  been  beforehand  with  ns, 
and  Mr.  Harry  chose  not  to  go  back  from  his 
stupid  word.  Let  me  tell  you  what  has  passed 
in  the  last  month!”  And  here  the  old  lady 
narrated  at  length  the  history  which  we  know 
already,  but  in  that  cynical  language  which  was 
common  in  her  times,  when  the  finest  folks  and 
the  most  delicate  ladies  called  things  and  people 
by  names  which  we  never  utter  in  good  compa- 
ny nowadays.  And  so  much  the  better,  on  the 
whole.  We  mayn’t  be  more  virtuous,  but  it  is 
something  to  be  more  decent : perhaps  we  are 
not  more  pure,  but  of  a surety  we  are  more 
cleanly. 

Madame  Bernstein  talked  so  much,  so  long, 
and  so  cleverly,  that  she  was  quite  pleased  with 
herself  and  her  listener;  and  when  she  put  her- 
self into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Brett  to  retire  for  the 
night,  informed  the  waiting-maid  that  she  had 
changed  her  opinion  about  her  eldest  nephew, 
and  that  Mr.  George  was  handsome;  that  he 
was  certainly  much  wittier  than  poor  Harry 
(whom  Heaven,  it  must  be  confessed,  had  not 
furnished  with  a very  great  supply  of  brains), 
and  that  he  had  quite  the  bel  air — a something 
melancholy — a noble  and  distinguished  je  ne 
scais  quoy — which  reminded  her  of  the  Colonel. 
Had  she  ever  told  Brett  about  the  Colonel? 
Scores  of  times,  no  doubt.  And  now  she  told 
Brett  about  the  Colonel  once  more.  Mean- 
while, perhaps  her  new  favorite  was  not  quite 
so  well  pleased  with  her  as  she  was  with  him. 
What  a strange  picture  of  life  and  manners  had 
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the  old  Indy  nil  vailed  16  her  nephew ! How 
ate taited at  all  the  world  round  about  her  t 
few  iJi33*o»^:id n*ty  d id  alu?  pahi  t her  # wp 
faUojv— fer  uvvo  self ; buW  3el§>ih,  onv  atui 
?i4  t;  pufauing  wli'y.l  miikji  ends* ; ^Afping  ami 
&• Irani  daily  f»»r  vv petty  prizes; 

ft#  wjiiii  siudVby  rebniftpeuscs ; / 

Utttuphng-dVom  liTeV^  b’  pi nmng  to  it*  e!o*c 
— thrash  what  scenes  of  *Utlc  dksiputtVn*.*  J 
ami  faded  pleasures!  -"#■* Are  these  the  in- 
berkrtrtr  of  nobk  hlood  r*  thought  ^ 

he  went  home.  quite  late  front  hi*  i&unt’a  boose,  ^ 

by  drt^U^^bt^eifr  thtf  last:  guc$ts  of  V 1 
fashion  were  i^ttiug,  and  | 

tnpn  wpre  y aw  iting  oy?#  their  exj  »iciag  '%$!£*•  | 
^ Are  fhes/i  the  proud  p:»aedsof ? #£.  Hmy  >>*1%  V ^ 
Sopors  ar>d  aneiein  06me$  p and  ware  /* 

foruhithors  when  iff  lift,  no  barter?  Wc 
have  aur  pedigree  at  home  with  noble  eofiU? 
pf-arms  emblazoned  «ll  over  ih<?  Ufwnehe^ 

«nd  titles  dating  back  before  fbfe'f'ouqtiea; 

*nd  theXVufcadcrs.  When  a 
found'  a friend  in  want,  did  \m  ftfrrhlK  back 
upon  hirn-j  at  an  yri>pfxto*p>d  did  b^ 

delude  her  and  leave  her  ? Whe;h  a itnbfc- 
cuau  of  tiw  uarfy  turn  received  a yoimg  k*nv 
.man,  did  hn  get  i he.  better  M.  him  at  diet?,  and 


CHAPTER  LV. 

BXTWtKN  nu^niLak; 

Or  course  our  young  men  bad  had  their  pri- 
vate ftdk.  about  iiunie,  and  ail  the  people  and 
doings  there,  and  each  had  impaired  to  ibe 
oibvi  full  particulars.  of  to*  b'irtory  eiuc<'  their 
hwt  meetings  few  were  (party's  4n$ft  ami 
little  JJempnU'.r,:  and  good  old  N/iUmri,  cnvd  the 
rest  of  ihv  bon  sell  old  Y Wus  Mountain 
and  Frttmy  Kiwu.  /d  be  a pretty  girl  f &*  Put- 
sch) Broad  bvtdV  dm*  glddr  wan  engaged  tp  marry 
Tom  Barker  of  feuyfitmah,  bud  ^hey  were  to  go 
and  lire  in  Woirgfa  t .Harr?'  $$$  that  :H  one 
period  he  w«*  v*#y  *w;ect iiju»n  Tar^  nv  licoad- 
bent  s daughter,  aryl  Jk»&.  a gfbat  deal  of 
money  at  cards,  uml  drank  *t  grcAi  qui>ufify  jtjf 
strong  waters  with  Uuf/^ht‘6  pnb  r lo  litjvd 
a pretext  for  being  vimi  fe;  £vf|  . Bur,  Heaven 
help  nil  Madam  'tvamvAd-.  WjCViBi}'  richer  batf 
consented  fc«  ft#  tft  rbwiftjt  Uviitegl f assay  ufrul 


trunks  und  take  n cabin  in  the  ne:>t  fhip  bound 
tor  home  ?M  George  reached  hh  own  tli^ry  re- 
valving  these  thoughts,  and  Gumbo.-  c?im«C  ap 
yawning  with  a candle^  a ndf  forry  was  asleep 
t^fcro  the  extinguished  tiro.  iVith  ttlm  Utihes  of 
h#  ^rUptied  pjpfe  mi  ih^  tjitdu  licsidc  idin/  ’ ‘ 
fe  smrffe  up.  bis  i>3  csf  for  a humiput  dulled 
by  :^tcufb  lighten  wit  it  ‘^l» 

dujtr  <hx/rga.  Iltv  jnwu  Ida  arms  patthd 
bcofhet  ifrifh  u Wyij-h  Jaughi  V.  >' 

^^Thuro  h^ih,  And  ttioodjr.lhi^fk  Chxlf4 

lie  says;  Ml. wa*  »lreanohg  hot  ddw, 

»md  that  Wa  rd ;waj»  Itearidg  uiv  our 
Xpn  f ' lluwf  iltpn  ..the  niferp  GcdV^y ^ 

'VVlif,  blcsy  oj>  soul  Xs  ihreo  oVb;t-.k  f ,Wlo«f>< 
h.kvfi  yod  been  A:gad<3tt>%^  Mr,  George  ? liusi 
thou  Itupped ? I sappmi  kr  Wide's,  bnM  m 
hhi^cy ' .fgaift.  V.  1.  di.d  -u»;d  pihr.  slt-.-no,  n.,- 
no  more  of  that  for  yotipg^r  brothers  ! And 
my  Lord  March  paid  me  fiAv  be  3ask  to  me.  I 
bet  against  his  bprmr  and  on  the  Hake  of  Ham- 
ilton^! TbeV  1m  ah  rod  a the  match  at  New- 
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soon  fancy  she  ihe;p$m  Bicfjp  guilty,  nwl 

marrying  a even  h**r  «#>n  iu  ills 

But  thvmsfb/  ilhra,  %\&  treated  her  with  suefi  a ahiiUd£ 

: ;:  -'  OttsValfibr.v''  ; 
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haughtiness  of  demeanor,  that  the  Indian  slunk 
away  into  the  servants’  quarters,  and  there  tried 
to  drown  her  disappointments  with  drink.  It 
was  not  a cheerful  picture  that  which  George 
gave  of  his  two  months  at  home.  “ The  birth- 
right is  mine,  Harry,”  he  said,  “but  thou  art 
the  favorite,  and  God  help  me ! I think  my 
mother  almost  grudges  it  to  me.  Why  should 
I have  taken  the  pas}  and  preceded  yonr  wor- 
ship into  the  world  ? Had  you  been  the  elder, 
you  would  have  had  the  best  cellar,  and  ridden 
the  best  nag,  and  been  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  country,  whereas  I have  not  a word  to 
say  for  myself,  and  frighten  people  by  my  glum 
face : I should  have  been  second  son,  and  set 
up  as  lawyer,  or  come  to  England  and  got  my 
degrees,  and  turned  parson,  and  said  grace  at 
yaur  honor’s  table.  The  time  is  out  of  joint, 
Sir.  Oh  cursed  spite,  that  ever  I was  bora  to 
set  it  right !” 

“Why,  Georgy,  you  are  talking  verses — I 
protest  you  are !”  says  Harry. 

“I  think,  my  dear,  some  one  else  talked 
those  verses  before  me,”  says.  George,  with  a 
smile. 

“ It’s  out  of  one  of  your  books.  You  know 
every  book,  that  ever  was  wrote,  that  I do  be- 
lieve !”  cries  Harry ; and  then  told  his  brother 
how  he  had  seen  the  two  authors  at  Tunbridge, 
and  how  he  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  them. 
“Not  that  / cared  much  about  their  books,  not 
being  clever  enough.  But  I remembered  how 
my  dear  old  George  used  to  speak  of  ’em,”  says 
Harry,  with  a choke  in  his  voice,  “and  that’s 
why  I liked  to  see  them.  I say,  dear,  it’s  like 
a dream  seeing  you  over  again.  Think  of  that 
bloody  Indian  with  his  knife  at  my  George’s 
head ! I should  like  to  give  that  Monsieur  de 
Florae  something  for  saving  you — but  I haven’t 
got  much  now,  only  my  little  gold  knee-buckles, 
and  they  ain’t  worth  two  guineas.” 

“ You  have  got  the  half  of  what  I have,  child, 
and  we’ll  divide  as  soon  as  I have  paid  the 
Frenchman,”  George  said. 

On  which  Harry  broke  out  not  merely  into 
blessings  but  actual  imprecations,  indicating  his 
intense  love  and  satisfaction ; and  he  swore  that 
there  never  was  such  a brother  in  the  world  as 
his  brother  George.  Indeed,  for  some  days  after 
his  brother’s  arrival,  his  eyes  followed  George 
about : he  would  lay  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
or  his  newspaper,  when  they  were  sitting  to- 
gether, and  begin  to  laugh  to  himself.  When 
he  walked  with  George  on  the  Mall  or  in  Hyde 
Park,  he  would  gaze  round  at  the  company,  as 
much  as  to  say,  “ Look  here,  gentlemen  1 This 
is  he.  This  is  ray  brother,  that  was  dead  and 
is  alive  again ! Can  any  man  in  Christendom 
produce  such  a brother  as  this  ?” 

Of  course  he  was  of  opinion  that  George  should 
pay  to  Museau’s  heirs  the  sum  which  he  had 
promised  for  his  ransom.  This  question  had 
been  the  cause  of  no  small  unhappiness  to  poor 
George  at  home.  Museau  dead,  Madam  Es- 
mond argued  with  much  eagerness,  and  not  a 
little  rancor,  the  bargain  fell  to  the  ground,  and 


her  son  was  free.  The  man  was  a rogue  in  the 
first  instance.  She  would  not  pay  the  wages 
of  iniquity.  Mr.  Esmond  bad  a small  independ- 
ence from  his  father,  and  might  squander  his 
patrimony  if  he  chose.  He  was  of  age,  and 
the  money  was  in  his  power  ; but  6he  would  be 
no  party  to  such  extravagance,  as  giving  twelve 
thousand  livres  to  a parcel  of  peasants  in  Nor- 
mandy with  whom  we  were  at  war,  and  who 
would  very  likely  give  it  all  to  the  priests  and 
the  pope.  She  would  not  subscribe  to  any  such 
wickedness.  If  George  wanted  to  squander 
away  his  father’s  money  (she  must  say  that 
formerly  he  had  not  been  so  eager , and  when 
Harry's  benefit  was  in  question  had  refused  to 
touch  a penny%of  it !) — if  he  wished  to  spend  it 
now,  why  not  give  it  to  his  own  flesh  and  blodd, 
to  poor  Harry,  who  was  suddenly  deprived  of 
his  inheritance,  and  not  to  a set  of  priest-ridden 
peasants  in  France  ? This  dispute  had  raged 
between  mother  and  son  during  the  whole  of 
the  latter’s  last  days  in  Virginia.  It  had  never 
been  settled.  On  the  morning  of  George’s  de- 
parture, Madam  Esmond  had  come  to  his  bed- 
side, after  a sleepless  night,  and  asked  him 
whether  he  still  persisted  in  his  intention  to 
fling  away  his  father’s  property  ? He  replied 
in  a depth  of  grief  and  perplexity  that  his  word 
was  passed,  and  he  must  do  as  his  honor  bade 
him.  She  answered  that  she  would  continue 
to  pray  that  Heaven  might  soften  his  proud 
heart,  and  enable  her  to  bear  her  heavy  tri&ls : 
and  the  last  view  George  had  of  his  mother’s 
face  was  as  she  stood  yet  a moment  by  his  bed- 
side, pale  and  with  tearless  eyes,  before  she 
turned  away  and  slowly  left  his  chamber. 

“ Where  didst  thou  learn  the  art  of  winning 
over  every  body  to  thy  side,  Harry  ?”  continued 
George;  “and  how  is  it  that  you  and  all  the 
world  begin  by  being  friends?  Teach  me  a 
few  lessons  in  popularity — nay,  I don’t  know 
that  I will  have  them ; and  when  I find  and 
hear  certain  people  hate  me,  I think  I am  rather 
pleased  than  angry.  At  first,  at  Richmond, 

Mr.  Esmond  Warrington,  the  only  prisoner  who 
had  escaped  from  Braddock’s  field — the  victim 
of  so  much  illness  and  hardship— was  a favorite 
with  the  town-folks,  and  received  privately  and 
publicly  with  no  little  kindness.  The  parson 
glorified  my  escape  in  a sermon ; the  neighbors 
came  to  visit  the  fugitive ; the  family  coach  was 
ordered  out,  and  Madam  Esmond  and  I paid 
our  visits  in  return.  I think  some  pretty  little 
caps  were  set  at  me.  But  these  our  mother 
routed  off,  and  frightened  with  the  prodigious 
haughtiness  of  her  demeanor ; and  my  populari- 
ty was  already  at  the  decrease  before  the  event 
occurred  which  put  the  last  finishing  stroke  to 
it.  I was  not  jolly  enough  for  the  officers,  and 
didn’t  care  for  their  drinking-bouts,  dice-boxes, 
and  swearing.  I was  too  sarcastic  for  the  la- 
dies, and  their  tea  and  tattle  stupefied  mo  al- 
most as  much  as  the  men’s  blustering  and  borse- 
talk.  I can  not  tell  thee,  Harry,  how  lonely  I 
felt  in  that  place,  amidst  the  scandal  and  squab- 
bles : I regretted  my  prison  almost,  and  found 
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fellow,  before  my  character  was  gone  quite  away ; 
and  that  went  with  the  appearance  of  the  poor 
Biche.  Oh,  a nice  character  they  made  for  me, 
my  dearl”  cried  George,  in  a transport  of  wrath, 
“and  a pretty  life  they  led  me,  after  MuseauV 
unlucky  messenger  had  appeared  among  usl 
The  boys  hooted  the  poor  woman  if  she  appear- 
ed in  the  street ; the  ladies  drop|xid  me  halt- 
courtesies,  and  walked  over  to  the  other  side. 
That  precious  clergyman  went  from  one  tea- 
table  to  another  preaching  on  the  horrors  of  se- 
duction, and  the  lax  principle*  which  young 
men  learned  in  Popish  countries  and  brought 
back  thence.  The  poor  Fawn’s  appearance  at 
borne,  a few  weeks  after  my  return  home,  was 
declared  to  be  a scheme  between  her  aud  me ; 


myself  more  than  once  wishing  for  the  freedom 
of  thought,  and  the  silent  ease  of  Duqucsmc.  I 
am  very  shy,  I suppose : I can  speak  unreserv- 
edly to  very  few  people.  Before  most,  I sit  ut- 
terly silent.  When  we  two  were  at  home,  it 
was  thou  who  used  to  talk  at  table,  and  get  a 
smile  now  and  then  from  our  mother.  When 
she  and  I were  together  we  had  no  subject  In 
common,  and  wo  scarce  spoke  at  all  until  we 
began  to  dispute  about  law  and  divinity. 

“ So  the  gentlemen  had  determined  I was 
supercilious,  and  a dull  companion  (and,  indeed, 
I think  their  opinion  was  right),  and  the  ladies 

" never 


thought  I was  cold  and  sarcastic — could 
make  out  whether  I was  in  earnest  or  no,  and, 
I think,  generally  voted  I was  a disagreeable 
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and  the  best-informed  agreed  that  she  had  wait- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  river  until  I gave 
her  the  signal  to  come  and  join  me  in  Rich- 
mond. The  officers  bantered  me  at  the  coffee- 
house, and  cracked  their  clumsy  jokes  about  the 
woman  I had  selected.  Oh,  the  world  is  a nice, 
charitable  world!  I was  so  enraged  that  I 
thought  of  going  to  Castlewood  and  living  alone 
there — for  our  mother  finds  the  place  dull,  and 
the  greatest  consolation  in  precious  Mr.  Stack's 
ministry — when  the  news  arrived  of  your  female 
perplexity,  and  I think  wo  were  all  glad  that  I 
should  have  a pretext  for  coming  to  Europe.” 

“I  should  like  to  see  any  of  the  infernal 
scoundrels  who  said  a word  against  you,  and 
break  their  rascally  bones,”  roars  out  Harry, 
striding  up  and  down  the  room. 

“ I had  to  do  something  like  it  for  Bob  Club- 
ber.” 

“What!  that  little  sneaking,  backbiting, 
toad-eating  wretch,  who  is  always  hanging 
about  my  lord  at  Greenway  Court,  and  spong- 
ing on  every  gentleman  in  the  country  ? If  you 
whipped  him,  I hope  you  whipped  him  well, 
George !” 

“We  were  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace; 
and  I offered  to  go  into  Maryland  with  him  and 
settle  our  difference  there,  and  of  course  the 
good  folk  said,  that,  having  made  free  with  the 
seventh  commandment,  I was  inclined  to  break 
the  sixth.  So,  by  this  and  by  that — and  being 
as  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  me  as  you 
are — I left  home,  my  dear  Harry,  with  as  awful 
a reputation  as  ever  a young  gentleman  earned.” 

Ah,  what  an  opportunity  is  there  here  to  mor- 
alize 1 If  the  esteemed  reader  and  his  humble 
servant  could  but  know — could  but  write  down 
in  a book — could  but  publish,  with  illustrations, 
a collection  of  the  lies  which  have  been  told  re- 
garding each  of  us  since  we  came  to  man’s  es- 
tate— what  a harrowing  and  thrilling  work  of 
fiction  that  romance  would  be  ! Not  only  is  the 
world  informed  of  every  thing  about  you,  but 
of  a great  deal  more.  Not  long  since  the  kind 
postman  brought  a paper  containing  a valuable 
piece  of  criticism,  which  stated,  “This  author 
states  he  was  born  in  such  and  such  a year.  It 
is  a lie.  He  was  born  in  the  year  so  and  so.” 
The  critic  knew  better : of  course  he  did.  An- 
other (and  both  came  from  the  country  which 
gave  Mulligan  birth)  warned  some  friend,  say- 
ing, “Don't  speak  of  New  South  Wales  to  him. 
lie  has  a brother  there,  and  the  family  never 
mention  his  name . *'  But  this  subject  is  too  vast 
and  noble  for  a mere  paragraph.  I shall  pre- 
pare a memoir,  or  let  us  rather  have  par  tine 
socitcte  tie  gens  de  lettres , a series  of  Biographies 
— of  lives  of  gentlemen,  as  told  by  their  dear 
friends  whom  they  don’t  know. 

George  having  related  his  exploits  as  cham- 
pion and  martyr,  of  course  Harry  had  to  unbo- 
som himself  to  his  brother,  and  lay  before  his 
elder  an  account  of  his  private  affairs.  He  gave 
up  all  the  family  of  Castlewood — my  lord,  not 
for  getting  the  better  of  him  at  play ; for  Harry 
was  a sporting  man,  and  expected  to  pay  when 


he  lost,  and  receive  when  he  won ; but  for  re- 
fusing to  aid  the  chaplain  in  his  necessity,  and 
dismissing  him  with  such  false  and  heartless 
pretexts.  About  Mr.  Will  he  had  made  up  his 
mind,  after  the  horse-dealing  matter,  and  free- 
ly marked  his  sense  of  the  latter’s  conduct  upon 
Mr.  Will’s  eyes  and  nose.  Respecting  the 
Countess  and  Lady  Fanny,  Harry  spoke  in  a 
manner  more  guarded,  but  not  very  favorable. 
He  had  heard  all  sorts  of  stories  about  them. 
The  Countess  wa»  a card-playing  old  cat ; Lady 
Fanny  was  a desperate  flirt.  Who  told  hifn? 
Well,  he  had  heard  the  stories  from  a person 
who  knew  them  both  very  well  indeed.  In  fact, 
in  those  days  of  confidence,  of  which  we  made 
mention  in  the  last  volume,  Maria  had  freely 
imparted  to  her  cousin  a number  of  anecdotes 
respecting  her  step-mother  and  her  half-sister, 
which  were  by  no  means  in  favor  of  those  ladies. 

But  in  respect  to  Lady  Maria  herself,  the 
young  man  was  stanch  and  hearty.  “It  may 
be  imprudent ; I don't  say  no,  George.  I may 
be  a fool : I think  I am.  I know  there  will  be 
a dreadful  piece  of  work  at  home,  and  that  Mad- 
am and  she  will  fight.  Well ! We  must  live 
apart.  Our  estate  is  big  enough  to  live  on  with- 
out quarreling,  and  I can  go  elsewhere  than  to 
Richmond  or  Castlewood.  Wlien  you  come  to 
the  property  you’ll  give  me  a bit — at  any  rate. 
Madam  will  let  me  off  at  an  easy  rent — or  I’ll 
make  a famous  farmer  or  factor.  I can’t  and 
won’t  part  from  Maria.  She  has  acted  so  nobly 
by  me  that  I should  be  a rascal  to  turn  my  back 
on  her.  Think  of  her  bringing  me  every  jewel 
she  had  in  the  world,  dear  brave  creature ! and 
flinging  them  into  my  lap  with  her  last  guineas 
— and — and — God  bless  her!”  Here  Harry 
dashed  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes,  with  a stamp 
of  his  foot;  and  said,  “No,  brother,  I won’t 
part  with  her,  not  to  be  made  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia to-morrow;  and  my  dearest  old  George 
would  never  advise  me  to  do  so,  I know  that.” 

“I  am  sent  here  to  advise  you,”  George  re- 
plied. “I  am  sent  to  break  the  marriage  off, 
if  I can : and  a more  unhappy  one  I can't  im- 
agine. But  I can't  counsel  you  to  break  your 
word,  my  boy.” 

“ I knew  you  couldn't ! What's  said  is  said. 
George.  I have  made  my  bed,  and  must  lie  on 
it,”  says  Mr.  Harry,  gloomily. 

Such  had  been  the  settlement  between  our 
two  young  worthies,  when  they  first  talked  over 
Mr.  Harry’s  love  affair.  But  after  George’s 
conversation  with  his  aunt,  and  the  farther 
knowledge  of  his  family  which  he  acquired 
through  the  information  of  that  keen  old  wo- 
man of  the  world,  Mr.  Warrington,  who  was  nat- 
urally of  a skeptical  turn,  began  to  doubt  about 
Lady  Maria,  as  w*cll  as  regarding  her  brothers 
and  sister,  and  looked  at  Harry's  engagement 
with  increased  distrust  and  alarm.  Was  it  for 
his  wealth  that  Maria  wanted  Harry  ? Was  it 
his  handsome  young  person  that  she  longed  aft- 
er? Were  those  stories  true  which  Aunt  Bern- 
stein had  told  of  her?  Certainly  he  could  not 
advise  Harry  to  break  his  word ; but  he  might 
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room,  flinging  looks  of  defiance  at  all  the  party 
there  assembled. 

“Tell  us  what  has  happened,  or  what  you 
have  heard,  Will,  and  my  sister’s  grief  will  not 
interrupt  us.”  And  Will  told,  at  greater  length, 
and  with  immense  exultation  at  Harry’s  dis- 
comfiture, the  story  now  buzzed  through  all 
London,  of  George  Warrington’s  sudden  appa- 
rition. Lord  Castle  wood  was  sorry  for  Harry : 
Harry  was  a good  brave  lad,  and  his  kinsman 
liked  him,  as  much  as  certain  worldly  folks  like 
each  other.  To  be  sure  he  played  Harry  at 
cards,  and  took  the  advantage  of  the  market 
upon  him;  but  why  not?  The  peach  which 
other  men  would  certainly  pluck  he  might  as 
well  devour.  “ Eh,  if  that  were  all  my  con- 
science had  to  reproach  me  with,  I need  not  be 
very  uneasy !”  my  lord  thought.-  “ Where  does 
Mr.  Warrington  live  ?” 

Will  expressed  himself  ready  to  enter  upon  a 
state  of  reprobation  if  he  knew  or  cared. 

“He  shall  be  invited  here,  and  treated  with 
every  respect,”  says  my  lord. 

“Including  picquet,  I suppose!”  growls 
Will. 

“Or  will  you  take  him  to  the  stables,  and 
sell  him  one  of  your  bargains  of  horse-flesh, 
Will?”  asks  Lord  Castlewood.  “ You  would 
have  won  of  Harry  Warrington  fast  enough,  if 
you  could ; but  you  cheat  so  clumsily  at  your 
game  that  you  got  paid  with  a cudgel.  I de- 
sire, once  more,  that  every  attention  may  be 
paid  to  our  Cousin  Warrington.” 

“ And  that  you  are  not  to  be  disturbed  when 
you  sit  down  to  play,  of  course,  my  lord!”  cries 
Lady  Castlewood. 

“ Madam,  I desire  fair  play  for  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, and  (or  myself,  and  for  every  member  of 
this  amiable  family,”  retorted  Lord  Castlewood, 
fiercely. 

“Heaven  help  the  poor  gentleman  if  your 
lordship  is  going  to  be  kind  to  him!”  said  the 
Stepmother,  with  a courtesy;  and  there  is  no 
knowing  how  far  this  family  dispute  might  have 
been  carried,  had  not,  at  this  moment,  a phae- 
ton driven  up  to  the  house,  in  which  were  seat- 
ed the  two  young  Virginians. 

It  was  the  carriage  which  our  young  Prodigal 
had  purchased  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  He 
drove  it  still : George  sate  in  it  by  his  side ; their 
negroes  were  behind  them.  Harry  had  been  for 
meekly  giving  the  whip  and  reins  to  his  brother, 
and  ceding  the  whole  property  to  him.  “What 
business  has  a poor  devil  like  me  with  horses 
and  carriages,  Georgy?”  Harry  had  humbly 
said.  “Beyond  the  coat  on  my  back,  and  the 
purse  my  aunt  gave  me,  I have  nothing  in  the 
world.  You  take  the  driving-scat,  brother;  it 
will  ease  my  mind  if  von  will  take  the  driving- 
seat.”  George  laughingly  said  he  did  not  know 
the  way,  and  Hairy  did ; and  that,  as  for  the 
carriage,  he  would  claim  only  a half  of  it,  as 
he  had  already  done  with  his  brother’s  ward- 
robe. “But  a bargain  is  a bargain  ; if  I share 
thy  coats  thou  must  divide  my  breeches’  pocket, 
Harry;  that  is  but  fair  dealing!”  Again  and 


again  Harry  swore  there  never  was  such  a broth- 
er on  earth.  How  he  rattled  his  horses  over 
the  road ! How  pleased  and  proud  he  was  to 
drive  such  a brother  I They  came  to  Kensing- 
ton in  famous  high  spirits ; and  Gumbo’s  thun- 
der upon  Lord  Castlewood’s  door  was  worthy 
of  the  biggest  footman  in  all  St.  James’s. 

Only  my  Lady  Castlewood  and  her  daughter, 

Lady  Fanny,  were  in  the  room  into  which  our 
young  gentlemen  wore  ushered.  Will  had  no 
particular  fancy  to  face  Harry,  my  lord  was  not 
dressed,  Maria  had  her  reasons  for  being  away, 
at  least  till  her  eyes  were  dried.  When  we 
drive  up  to  friends’  houses  nowadays  in  our 
coaches  and  six,  when  John  carries  up  our  no- 
ble names,  when,  finally,  we  enter  the  drawing- 
room with  our  best  hat  and  best  Sunday  smile 
foremost,  does  it  ever  happen  that  we  interrupt 
a family  row?  that  we  come  simpering  and 
smiling  in,  and  stepping  over  the  delusive  ashes 
of  a still  burning  domestic  heat  ? that  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  hall-door  and  the  drawing- 
room, Mrs.,  Mr.,  and  the  Misses  Jones  have 
grouped  themselves  in  a family  tableau;  this 
girl  artlessly  arranging  flowers  in  a vase,  let  ns 
say;  that  one  reclining  over  an  illuminated 
work  of  devotion;  mamma  on  the  sofa,  with  s 
the  butcher’s  and  grocer’s  book  pushed  under 
the  cushion,  some  elegant  work  in  her  hand^ 
and  a pretty  little  foot  pushed  out  advanta- 
geously : while  honest  Jones,  far  from  saying, 

“ Curse  that  Brown,  he  is  always  calling  here !” 
holds  out  a kindly  hand,  shows  a pleased  faco, 
and  exclaims,  “ What,  Brown,  my  boy,  delight- 
ed to  see  you ! Hope  you’ve  come  to  lunch  !” 

I say,  does  it  ever  happen  to  us  to  be  made  the 
victims  of  domestic  artifices,  the  spectators  of 
domestic  comedies  got  up  for  our  special  amuse- 
ment? Oh,  let  us  be  thankful,  not  only  for 
faces,  but  for  masks ! not  only  for  honest  wel- 
come, but  for  hypocrisy,  which  hides  unwel- 
come things  from  us!  While  I am  talking, 
for  instance,  in  this  easy  chatty  way,  what  right 
have  you,  my  good  Sir,  to  know  w?hat  is  really 
passing  in  my  mind  ? It  may  be  that  I am 
racked  with  gout,  or  that  my  eldest  son  has  just 
sent  me  in  a thousand  pounds*  worth  of  college- 
bills,  or  that  1 am  writhing  under  an  attack  of 
the  Stoke  Pogis  Sentinel,  which  has  just  been 
sent  me  under  cover,  or  that  there  is  a dread- 
fully scrappy  dinner,  the  evident  remains  of  a 
party  to  which  I didn't  invite  you,  and  yet  I 
conceal  my  agony,  I wear  a merry  smile,  I say, 

“What ! come  to  take  pot-luck  with  us,  Brown, 
my  boy  ? Betsy,  put  a knife  and  fork  for  Mr. 

Brown!  Eat!  Welcome!  Fall  to!  It’s 
my  best!”  I say  that  humbug  which  I am 
performing  is  beautiful  self-denial — that  hypoc- 
risy is  true  virtue.  Oh,  if  every  man  spoke 
his  mind,  what  an  intolerable  society  ours  would 
be  to  live  in  ! 

As  the  young  gentlemen  are  announced. 

Lady  Castlewood  advances  toward  them  with 
perfect  ease  and  good  humor.  “We  have 
heard,  Harry,”  she  says,  looking  at  the  latter 
with  a special  friendliness,  “of  this  most  ex- 
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traordinary  circumstance.  My  Lord  Castle- 
wood  said  at  breakfast  that  he  should  wait  on 
you  this  very  day,  Mr.  Warrington,  and,  Cousin 
Harry,  we  intend  not  to  love  you  any  the  less 
because  you  are  poor.” 

“ We  shall  be  able  to  show  now  that  it  is  not 
for  your  acres  that  we  like  you,  Harry  1”  says 
Lady  Fanny,  following  her  mamma’s  lead. 

4 ‘And  I to  whom  the  acres  have  fallen?” 
says  Mr.  George,  with  a smile  and  a bow. 

“Oh,  cousin,  we  shall  like  you  for  being  like 
Harry!”  replies  the  arch  Lady  Fanny. 

Ah!  who  that  has  seen  the  world,  has  not 
admired  that  astonishing  ease  with  which  fine 
ladies  drop  you  and  pick  you  up  again  ? Both 
the  ladies  now  addressed  themselves  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  younger  brother.  They  were 
quite  civil  to  Mr.  George  ; but  with  Mr.  Harry 
they  were  fond,  they  were  softly  familiar,  they 
were  gently  kind,  they  were  affectionately  re- 
proachful. Why  had  Harry  not  been  for  days 
and  days  to  see  them  ? 

“Better  to  have  had  a dish  of  tea  and  a 
game  at  picquet  with  them  than  with  some  oth- 
er folks,”  says  Lady  Castlewood.  “If  we  had 
won  enough  to  buy  a paper  of  pins  from  you 
we  should  have  been  content ; but  young  gen- 
tlemen don’t  know  what  is  for  their  owif  good,” 
says  mamma. 

“Now  you  have  no  more  money  to  play  with, 
you  can  come  and  play  with  us,  cousin !”  cries 
fond  Lady  Fanny,  lifting  up  a finger,  44  and  so 
your  misfortune  will  be  good  fortune  to  us.  ” 

George  was  puzzled.  This  welcome  of  his 
brother  was  very  different  from  that  to  which  he 
had  looked.  All  these  compliments  and  atten- 
tions paid  to  the  younger  brother,  though  he 
was  without  a guinea!  Perhaps  the  people 
were  not  so  bad  as  they  were  painted?  The 
Blackest  of  all  Blacks  is  said  not  to  be  of  quite 
so  dark  a complexion  as  some  folks  describe 
him. 

This  affectionate  conversation  continued  for 
some  twenty  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  pe- 
riod my  Lord  Castlewood  made  his  appearance, 
wig  on  head,  and  sword  by  side.  He  greeted 
both  the  young  men  with  much  politeness : one 
not  more  than  the  other.  “If  you  were  to 
come  to  us — and  I,  for  one,  cordially  rejoice  to 
see  you — what  a pity  it  is  you  did  not  come  a 
few  months  earlier!  A certain  evening  at  pic- 
quet would  then,  most  likely,  never  have  taken 
place.  A younger  son  would  have  been  more 
prudent.” 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  said  Harry. 

“Or  a kinsman  more  compassionate.  But 
I fear  that  love  of  play  runs  in  the  blood  of  all 
of  us.  I have  it  from  my  father,  and  it  has 
made  me  the  poorest  peer  in  England.  Those 
fair  ladies  whom  you  see  before  you  are  not  ex- 
empt. My  poor  brother  Will  is  a martyr  to  it ; 
and  what  I,  for  my  part,  win  on  one  day,  I lose 
on  the  next.  ’Tis  shocking,  positively,  the  rage 
for  play  in  England.  All  my  poor  cousin’s 
bank-notes  parted  company  from  me  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  I got  them.” 


“I  have  played,  like  other  gentlemen,  but 
never  to  hurt  myself,  and  never  indeed  caring 
much  for  the  sport,”  remarked  Mr.  Warring- 
ton. 

“When  we  heard  *that  my  lord  had  played 
with  Harry,  we  did  so  scold  him,”  cried  the 
ladies. 

“But  if  it  had  not  been  I,  thou  knowest. 
Cousin  Warrington,  some  other  person  would 
have  had  thy  money.  Tis  a poor  consolation, 
but  as  such  Harry  must  please  to  take  it,  and 
be  glad  that  friends  won  his  money,  who  wish 
him  well,  not  strangers,  who  cared  nothing  for 
him,  and  fleeced  him.” 

“Eh!  a tooth  out  is  a tobth  out,  though  it 
be  your  brother  who  pulls  it,  my  lord!”  said 
Mr.  George,  laughing.  “ Harry  must  bear  the 
penalty  of  his  faults,  and  pay  his  debts,  like 
other  men.” 

“I  am  sure  I have  never  said  or  thought 
otherwise.  Tis  not  like  an  Englishman  to  be 
sulky  because  he  is  beaten,”  says  Harry. 

“Your  hand,  cousin  1 You  speak  like  a man!” 
cries  my  lord,  with  delight.  The  ladies  smile 
to  each  other. 

“My  sister,  in  Virginia,  has  known  how  to 
bring  up  her  sons  as  gentlemen ! ” exclaims  Lady 
Castlewood,  enthusiastically. 

44 1 protest  you  must  not  be  growing  so  ami- 
able now  you  are  poor,  Cousin  Harry!”  cries 
Cousin  Fanny.  “Why,  mamma,  we  did  not 
know  half  his  good  qualities  when  he  was  only 
Fortunate  Youth  and  Prince  of  Virginia  ! You 
are  exactly  like  him,  Cousin  George,  but  I vow 
you  can’t  be  as  amiable  as  your  brother!” 

“I  am  the  Prince  of  Virginia,  but  I fear  I 
am  not  the  Fortunate  Youth,”  said  George, 
gravely. 

Harry  was  beginning,  “By  Jove,  he  is  the 
best — ” when  the  noise  of  a harpsichord  was 
heard  from  the  upper  room.  The  4ad  blushed : 
the  ladies  smiled. 

“ Tis  Maria,  above,”  said  Lady  Castlewood. 
“Let  some  of  us  go  up  to  her!” 

The  laities  rose,  and  made  way  toward  the 
door ; and  Harry  followed  them,  blushing  very 
much.  George  was  about  to  join  the  party, 
but  Lord  Castlewood  checked  him.  “Nay,  if 
all  the  ladies  follow  your  brother,”  his  lordship 
said,  “ let  me  at  least  have  the  benefit  of  your 
company  and  conversation.  I long  to  hear  the 
account  of  your  captivity  and  rescue,  Cousin 
George!” 

“Oh,  we  must  hear  that  too!”  cried  one  of 
the  ladies,  lingering. 

44 1 am  greedy,  and  should  like  it  all  by  my- 
self, ” said  Lord  Castlewood,  looking  at  her  very 
sternly ; and  followed  the  women  to  the  door, 
and  closed  it  upon  them,  with  a low  bow. 

44  Your  brother  has  no  doubt  acquainted  you 
with  the  history  of  all  that  has  happened  to  him 
in  this  house,  Cousin  George?”  asked  George  s 
kinsman. 

44  Yes,  including  the  quarrel  with  Mr.  Will, 
and  the  engagement  to  my  Lady  Maria,”  replies 
George,  with  a bow.  “ I may  be  pardoned  for 
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* saying  that  ho  hath  met  with  bat  ill  fortune 
here,  my  lord.” 

“Which  no  one  can  deplore  more  cordially 
than  myself.  My  brother  lives  with  liorse-jock- 
oys  and  trainers,  and  the  wildest  bloods  of  the 
town,  and  between  us  there  is  yery  little  sym- 
pathy. We  should  not  all  live  together,  were 
we  not  so  poor.  This  is  the  house  which  our 
grandmother  occupied  before  she  went  to  Amer- 
ica and  married  Colonel  Esmond.  Much  of 
the  old  furniture  belonged  to  her.”  George 
looked  round  the  wainscoted  parlor  with  some 
interest.  “ Our  house  has  not  flourished  in  the 
last  twenty  years ; though  we  had  a promotion 
of  rank  a score  of  years  since,  owing  to  some 
interest  we  had  at  court  then.  But  the  malady 
of  play  has  been  the  ruin  of  us  all.  I am  a 
miserable  victim  to  it : only  too  proud  to  sell 
myself  and  title  to  a roturitre,  as  many  noble- 
men, less  scrupulous,  have  done.  Pride  is  my 
fault,  my  dear  cousin.  I remember  how  I was 
born !”  And  his  lordship  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shirt-frill,  turned  out  his  toe,  and  looked  his 
cousin  nobly  in  the  face.  Young  George  War- 
rington’s natural  disposition  was  to  believe  every 
thing  which  every  body  said  to  him.  When  once 
deceived,  however,  or  undeceived  about  the  char- 
acter of  a person,  he  became  utterly  incredu- 
lous, and  lie  saluted  this  fine  speech  of  my  lord’s 
with,  a sardonical,  inward  laughter,  preserving 
his  gravity,  however,  and  scarce  allowing  any 
of  his  scorn  to  appear  in  his  words. 

“ We  have  all  our  faults,  my  lord.  That  of 
play  hath  been  condoned  over  and  over  again 
in  gentleman  of  our  rank.  Having  heartily  for- 
given my  brother,  surely  I can  not  presume  to 
be  your  lordship's  judge  in  the  matter;  and  in- 
stead of  playing  and  losing,  I wish  sincerely  that 
you  had  both  played  and  won  1” 

“ So  do  I,  with  all  my  heart!”  says  my  lord, 
with  a sighf  “I  augur  well  for  your  goodness 
when  you  can  speak  in  this  way,  and  for  your 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  too, 
cousin,  of  which  you  seem  to  possess  a greater 
share  than  most  young  men  of  your  age.  Your 
poor  Harry  hath  the  best  heart  in  tne  world; 
but  I doubt  whether  his  head  be  very  strong.” 

“ Not  very  strong,  indeed.  But  he  hath  the 
art  to  make  friends  wherever  he  goes,  and  in 
spite  of  all  his  imprudences  most  people  love 
him.” 

“ I do — we  all  do,  I’m  sure ; as  if  he  were 
our  brother!”  cries  my  lord. 

“He  has  often  described  in  his  letters  his 
welcome  at  your  lordship’s  house.  My  mother 
keeps  them  all,  you  may  be  sure.  Harry’s  style 
is  not  very  learned,  but  his  heart  is  so  good  that 
to  read  him  is  better  than  wit.” 

“I  may  be  mistaken,  but  I fancy  his  brother 
possesses  a good  heart  and  a good  wit  too!” 
says  my  lord,  obstinately  gracious. 

“I  am  as  Heaven  made  me,  cousin;  and 
perhaps  some  more  experience  and  sorrow  than 
has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  most  young  men.” 

“ This  misfortune  of  your  poor  brother — I 
mean  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  your  sudden  re- 


appearance— has  not  quite  left  Harry  without 
resources?”  continued  Lord  Castlewood,  veiy 
gently. 

“ With  nothing  but  what  his  mothertcan  leave 
him,  or  I,  at  her  death,  can  spare  him.  What 
is  the  usual  portion  here  of  a younger  brother, 
my  lord  ?” 

“ Eh ! A younger  brother  here  is — you  know 
— in  fine,  every  body  knows  what  a younger 
brother  is,”  said  my  lord,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  looked  his  guest  in  the  face. 

The  other  went  on:  “We  are  the  best  of 
friends,  but  we  are  flesh  and  blood : and  I don’t 
pretend  to  do  more  for  him  than  is  usually  done 
for  younger  brothers.  Why  give  him  money’? 
That  he  should  squander  it  at  cards  or  horse- 
racing? My  lord,  we  have  cards  and  jockeys 
in  Virginia,  too ; and  my  poor  Harry  hath  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  his  own  country  already 
before  he  came  to  yours.  He  inherits  the  fam- 
ily failing  for  dissipation.” 

“Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow,  I pity  him!” 

“Our  estate,  you  see,  is  great,  but  our  in- 
come is  small.  We  have  little  more  money 
than  that  which  we  get  from  England  for  our 
tobacco — and  very  little  of  that,  too — for  our 
tobacco  comes  back  to  us  in  the  shape  of  goods, 
clothes?  leather,  groceries,  ironmongery,  nay, 
wine  and  beer  for  our  people  and  ourselves. 
Harry  may  come  back  and  share  all  these: 
there  is  a nag  in  the  stable  for  him,  a piece  of 
venison  on  the  table,  a little  ready  money  to 
keep  his  pocket  warm,  and  a coat  or  two  every 
year.  This  will  go  on  while  my  mother  lives, 
unless,  which  is  far  from  improbable,  he  gets 
into  some  quarrel  with  Madam  Esmond.  Then, 
while  I live  he  will  have  the  run  of  the  house 
and  all  it  contains : then,  if  I die  leaving  chil- 
dren, he  will  be  less  and  less  welcome.  His 
future,  my  lord,  is  a dismal  one,  unless  some 
strange  piece  of  luck  turn  up  on  which  we  were 
fools  to  speculate.  Hehceforth  he  is  doomed 
to  dependence,  and  I know  no  worse  lot  than 
to  be  dependent  on  a self-willed  woman  like 
our  mother.  The  means  he  had  to  make  him- 
self respected  at  home  he  hath  squandered  away 
here.  He  has  flung  his  patrimony  to  the  dogs, 
and  poverty  and  subserviency  are  now  his  only 
portion.”  Mr.  Warrington  delivered  this  speech 
with  considerable  spirit  and  volubility,  and  his 
cousin  heard  him  respectfully. 

“You  speak  well,  Mr.  Warrington.  Hare 
you  ever  thought  of  public  life  ?”  said  my  lord. 

“ Of  course  I have  thought  of  public  life,  like 
every  man  of  my  station — every  man,  that  is, 
who  cares  for  something  beyond  a dice-box  or 
a stable,”  replies  George.  “1  hope,  my  lord, 
to  be  able  to  take  my  own  place,  and  my  un- 
lucky brother  must  content  himself  with  his. 
This  I say  advisedly,  having  heard  from  him 
of  certain  engagements  which  he  has  formed, 
and  which  it  would  be  misery  to  all  parties 
were  he  to  attempt  to  execute  now.” 

“Your  logic  is  very  strong,”  said  my  lord. 
“ Shall  we  go  up  and  see  the  ladies  ? There  is 
a picture  above  stairs  which  your  grandfather  is 
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said  to  have  executed.  Before  you  go,  ray  dear 
cousin,  you  will  please  to  fix  a day  when  our 
family  may  have  the  honor  of  receiving  you. 
Castlewood,  you  know,  is  always  your  home 
when  we  are  there.  It  is  something  like  your 
Virginian  Castlewood,  cousin,  from  your  ac- 
count. We  havo  beef,  and  mutton,  and  ale, 
and  wood,  in  plenty;  but  money  is  woefully 
scarce  among  us.” 

They  ascended  to  the  drawing-room,  where, 
however,  they  found  only  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  family.  This  was  my  Lady  Maria,  who 
came  out  of  the  embrasure  of  a window,  where 
she  and  Harry  Warrington  had  been  engaged 
in  talk. 

George  made  his  best  bow,  Maria  her  lowest 
courtesy.  “You  are  indeed  wonderfully  like 
your  brother,”  she  said,  giving  him  her  hand. 
“And  from  what  he  says,  Cousin  George,  I 
think  you  are  as  good  as  he  is.” 

At  the  sight  of  her  swollen  eyes  and  tearful 
face  George  felt  a pang  of  remorse.  “Poor 
thing!”  he  thought.  “ Harry  has  been  vaunt- 
ing my  generosity  and  virtue  to  her,  and  I have 
been  playing  the  selfish  elder  brother  down 
stairs!  How  old  she  looks!  How  could  he 
ever  have  a passion  for  such  a woman  as  that?” 
How  ? Because  he  did  not  see  with  your  eyes, 
Mr.  George.  He  saw  rightly  too  now  with  his 
own,  perhaps.  I never  know  whether  to  pity 
or  congratulate  a man  on  coming  to  his  senses. 

After  the  introduction  a little  talk  took  place, 
which,  for  a while,  Lady  Maria  managed  to 
carry  on  in  easy  manner : but  though  ladies,  in 
this  matter  of  social  hypocrisy,  are,  I think,  far 
more  consummate  performers  than  men,  after 
a sentence  or  two  the  poor  lady  broke  out  iqto 
a sob,  and,  motioning  Harry  away  with  her 
hand,  fairly  fled  from  the  room. 

Harry  was  rushing  forward,  but  stopped — 
checked  by  that  sign.  My  lord  said  his  poor 
sister  was  subject  to  these  fits  of  nerves,  and 
had  already  been  ill  that  morning.  After  this 
event  our  young  gentlemen  thought  it  was  need- 
less to  prolong  their  visit.  Lord  Castlewood 
followed  them  down  stairs,  accompanied  them 
to  the  door,  admired  their  nags  in  the  phaeton, 
and  waved  them  a friendly  farewell. 

“And  so  we  have  been  coaxing  and  cuddling 
in  the  window,  and  we  part  good  friends,  Har- 
ry? Is  it  not  so?”  says  George  to  his  char- 
ioteer. 

“Oh,  she  is  a good  woman!”  cries  Harry, 
lashing  the  horses.  “ I know  you’ll  think  so 
when  you  come  to  know  her.” 

“When  you  take  her  home  to  Virginia?  A 
pretty  welcome  our  mother  will  give  her ! She 
will  never  forgive  me  for  not  breaking  the  match 
off,  nor  you  for  making  it.” 

“ I can’t  help  it,  George!  Don’t  yon  be  pop- 
ping your  ugly  head  so  elose  to  ray  ears,  Gum- 
bo ! After  what  has  passed  between  us,  I am 
bound  in  honor  to  stand  by  her.  If  she  sees 
no  objection,  I must  find  none.  I told  her  all. 
I told  her  that  madam  would  be  very  rusty  at 
first;  but  that  she  was  very  fond  of  me,  and 
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must  end  by  relenting.  And  when  you  come 
to  the  property,  I told  her  that  I knew  my  dear- 
est George  so  well,  that  I might  count  upon 
sharing  with  him.” 

“The  deuce  you  did!  Let  me  tell  you,  my 
dear,  that  I have  been  telling  my  Lord  Castle- 
wood quite  a different  story.  That  as  an  elder 
brother  I intend  to  have  all  my  rights — there, 
don’t  flog  that  near  horse  so-— and  that  you  can 
but  look  forward  to  poverty  and  dependence.” 

“What?  You  won’t  help  me?”  cries  Har- 
ry, turning  quite  pale.  “ George,  I don’t  be- 
lieve it,  though  I hear  it  out  of  your  own 
mouth !” 

There  was  a minute’s  pause  after  this  out- 
break, during  which  Harry  did  not  even  look  at 
his  brother,  but  sate  gazing  blindly  before  him, 
the  picture  of  grief  and  gloom.  He  was  driv- 
ing so  near  to  a road-post  that  the  carriage 
might  have  been  upset  but  for  George’s  pulling 
the  rein. 

“You  had  better  take  the  reins,  Sir,”  said 
Harry.  “I  told  you  you  had  better  take 
them.” 

“Did  you  ever  know  me  fail  you,  Harry?” 
George  asked. 

“No,”  said  the  other,  “not  till  now” — the 
tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks  as  he  spoke. 

“ My  dear,  I think  one  day  you  will  say  I 
have  done  my  duty.” 

“ What  have  you  done?”  asked  Harry. 

“ I have  said  you  were  a younger  brother — 
that  you  have  spent  all  your  patrimony,  and 
that  your  portion  at  home  must  be  very  slender. 

Is  it  not  true  ?” 

“ Yes;  but  I would  not  havo  believed  it  if 
ten  thousand  men  had  told  me,”  said  Harry. 

“ Whatever  happened  to  me,  I thought  I could 
trust  you,  George  Warrington.”  And  in  this 
frame  of  mind  Harry  remained  during  the  rest 
of  the  drive. 

Their  dinner  was  served  soon  after  their  re- 
turn to  their  lodgings,  of  which  Harry  scarce 
ate  any,  though  he  drank  freely  of  the  wine  be- 
fore him. 

“ That  wine  is  a bad  consoler  in  trouble, 
Harry,”  his  brother  remarked. 

“ I have  no  other,  Sir,”  said  Harry,  grimly ; 
and  having  drank  glass  after  glass  in  silence, 
he  presently  seized  his  hat  and  left  the  room. 

He  did  not  return  for  three  hours.  George, 
in  much  anxiety  about  his  brother,  had  not  left 
home  meanwhile,  but  read  his  book,  and  smoked 
the  pipe  of  patience.  “It  was  shabby  to  say  I 
would  not  aid  him,  and,  God  help  me ! it  was 
not  true.  I won’t  leave  him,  though  he  mar- 
ries a blackamoor,”  thought  George : “ have  I 
not  done  him  harm  enough  already  by  coming 
to  life  again?  Where  has  he  gone;  has  he 
gone  to  play  ?” 

“ Good  God!  what  has  happened  to  thee?” 
cried  George  Warrington,  presently,  when  his 
brother  came  in,  looking  ghastly  pale. 

He  came  up  and  took  his  brother’s  hand. 

“ I can  take  it  now,  Georgy,”  he  said.  “ Per- 
haps what  you  did  was  right,  though  I for  one 
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will  never  believe  that  you  would  throw  your 
brother  off  in  distress.  Til  tell  you  what.  At 
dinner  I thought,  suddenly.  I’ll  go  back  to  her 
and  speak  to  her.  I’ll  say  to  her, 4 Maria,  poor 
as  I am,  your  conduct  to  me  has  been  so  noble, 
that,  by  Heaven ! I am  yours  to  take  or  to  leave. 
If  you  will  have  me,  here  lam:  I will  enlist : 
I will  work : I will  try  and  make  a livelihood 
for  myself  somehow,  and  my  bro , my  rela- 

tions will  relent,  and  give  us  enough  to  live  on.’ 
That’s  what  I determined  to  tell  her;  and  I 
did,  George.  I ran  all  the  way  to  Kensington 
in  the  rain — look,  I am  splashed  from  head  to 
foot — and  found  them  all  at  dinner,  all  except 
Will,  that  is.  I spoke  out  that  very  moment 
to  them  all,  sitting  round  the  table  over  their 
wine.  4 Maria,’  says  I,  4 a poor  fellow  wants 
to  redeem  his  promise  which  he  made  when  he 
fancied  he  was  rich.  Will  you  take  him  ?’  I 
found  I had  plenty  of  words,  and  didn’t  hem 
and  stutter  as  I’m  doing  now.  I spoke  ever  so 
long,  and  I ended  by  saying  I would  do  my 
best  and  my  duty  by  her,  so  help  me  God ! 


44  When  I had  done  she  came  up  to  me  quite 
kind.  She  took  my  hand,  and  kissed  it  before 
the  rest.  ‘My  dearest,  best  Harry!’  she  said 
(those  were  her  words ; I don’t  want  otherwise 
to  be  praising  myself),  4 you  are  a noble  heart, 
and  I thank  you  with  all  mine.  But,  my  dear, 
I have  long  seen  it  wae  only  duty,  and  a fool- 
ish promise  made  by  a young  man  to  an  old 
woman,  that  has  held  you  to  your  engagement. 
To  keep  it  would  make  you  miserable,  my  dear. 
I absolve  you  from  it;  thanking  you  with  all 
my  heart  for  your  fidelity,  and  blessing  and 
loving  my  dear  cousin  always.’  And  she  came 
up  and  kissed  me  before  them  all,  and  went 
out  of  the  room  quite  stately,  and  without  a 
single  tear.  They  were  all  crying,  especially 
my  lord,  who  was  sobbing  quite  loud.  I didn’t 
think  he  had  so  much  feeling.  And  she, 
George  ? Oh,  isn’t  she  a noble  creature  ?” 

44  Here’s  her  health !”  cries  George,  filling 
one  of  the  glasses  that  still  stood  before  him. 

“Hip,  hip,  huzzay!”  says  Harry.  He  was 
wild  with  delight  at  being  free. 
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UNITED  STATES. 

CONGRESS  met  on  the  6th  of  December.  The 
Message  of  the  President  and  the  Reports  of 
the  heads  of  the  Departments  give  the  usual  sum- 
mary of  our  domestic  condition  and  foreign  rela- 
tions. 

The  President’s  Message  opens  with  an  elabo- 
rate resume  of  the  progress  and  ultimate  settlement 
of  the  Kansas  difficulty.  The  people  of  that  Ter- 
ritory having  rejected  the  “ proposition”  contained 
in  the  “ English  Bill,”  it  is  not  probable,  he  says, 
that  under  the  further  provisions  of  this  Bill  a new 
Constitution  can  be  lawfully  framed  and  presented 
to  Congress  until  the  population  of  the  Territory 
is  ascertained  to  reach  the  number  (93,420)  re- 
quired for  a representative  in  Congress.  It  is  rec- 
ommended that  a provision  similar  to  that  laid 
down  in  the  case  of  Kansas  shall,  by  a general 
Act,  be  applied  to  all  Territories,  without,  how- 
ever,  giving  it  a retrospective  action  so  as  to  em- 
brace any  State  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Oregon, 
acting  upon  the  past  practice  of  the  Government, 
has  already  formed  its  Constitution,  elected  its  of- 
ficers, and  is  now  prepared  to  enter  the  Union. — 
'Then  follows  a general  history  of  the  Mormon  re- 
bellion in  Utah , relating  the  insurrectionary  acts 
of  that  people,  the  dispatch  of  the  army,  their  pri- 
vations on  the  march,  the  sending  out  of  Messrs. 
Powell  and  M‘Culloch  as  Peace  Commissioners, 
the  voluntary  mission  of  Colonel  Thomas  L.  Kane, 
and  the  final  submission  of  the  Mormons  to  the 
laws  and  the  constituted  authorities.  The  Presi- 
dent concurs  in  the  opinion  of  Messrs.  Powell  and 
M‘Culloch  that  this  result  was  attained  'wholly  in 
consequence  of  the  dispatch  of  a formidable  mili- 
tary force,  and  that  a less  decisive  policy  would 
probably  have  resulted  in  a long,  bloody,  and  ex- 
pensive war.  The  presence  of  this  army  has  also 
done  much  to  restrain  the  hostility  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  that  region,  and  to  secure  emigrants  to 
the  Far  West  from  their  depredations. 

The  nature  of  our  difficulties  with  China  did  not, 


in  the  opinion  of  the  President,  demand  a resort  to 
immediate  hostile  measures,  since  the  insult  offer- 
ed to  our  flag  had  been  promptly  avenged  by  the 
capture  of  the  Barrier  Forts.  Our  Minister  was 
therefore  instructed  to  maintain  a neutral  position 
in  the  contest  between  the  European  Powers  and 
the  Chinese,  while  co-operating  with  the  former  in 
urging  a just  treaty.  These  instructions  have 
been  executed  with  skill  and  ability,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  the  negotiation  of  a highly  satisfac- 
tory treaty  with  China. With  Japan , also,  a 

new  treaty  has  been  concluded,  which  will  aug- 
ment our  trade  with  that  Empire,  and  remove  the 
disabilities  which  have  been  imposed  upon  our 

people  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion. With 

Great  Bntain  the  question  of  the  right  of  search 
has  been  satisfactorily  adjusted,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  an  honorable  manner  abandoning  its 
claim  to  this  right.  Our  Government  has  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  consider  any  proposals 
which  may  be  made  by  that  of  Great  Britain,  hav- 
ing in  view  some  joint  plan  for  verifying  the  na- 
tionality of  vessels  suspected  of  sailing  under  false 
colors ; but  the  President  apprehends  that  no  such 
plan  can  be  devised  which  will  be  free  from  grave 
objections,  though  he  will  form  no  decision  with- 
out careful  consideration. — The  complications  aris- 
ing from  the  Clayton  and  Bulwer  Treaty  have  not 
been  adjusted,  and  negotiations  are  now  pending 
in  relation  to  them,  the  present  condition  of  which 
the  President  does  not  think  proper  to  communi- 
cate. 

With  Spain  our  relations  are  altogether  unsatis- 
factory. The  claims  of  our  citizens  upon  the  Span- 
ish Government  have  not  been  settled,  though 
the  justice  of  the  principle  upon  which  they  are 
based  was  acknowledged  in  1854,  and  the  indem- 
nity for  damages  sustained  up  to  that  period  was 
agreed  upon.  This  has  not  been  paid;  and  now 
the  Spanish  Government  proposes  to  pay  only 
one-third  of  the  amount  then  fixed  ; and  this  of- 
fer is  accompanied  by  a declaration  that  the  pay- 
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ment  is  made  only  as  a matter  of  favor. The 

necessity  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  is  strongly 
urged.  In  its  present  colonial  condition  it  is  a 
constant  source  of  injury  and  annoyance  to  the 
American  people ; wrongs  committed  by  the  offi- 
cials of  the  island  can  be  redressed  only  after  an 
appeal  to.  the  Home  Government,  which  is  then 
transmitted  back  to  the  Captain-General.  The 
island  is  also  the  only  spot  in  the  civilized  world 
where  the  African  slave-trade  is  openly  tolerated, 
and  so  long  as  it  is  an  open  market  for  slaves  this 
trade  can  not  be  suppressed.  If  this  market  had 
not  been  open  our  late  difficulty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain could  not  have  occurred.  Cuba,  from  its  geo- 
graphical position,  commands  the  mouths  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  commerce  of  its  valley,  com- 
prising half  the  States  of  the  Union.  While  this 
island  is  under  the  dominion  of  a distant  foreign 
power,  that  commerce  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  in 
time  of  war,  and  has  been  annoyed  in  time  of  peace. 
Our  relations  with  Spain  are  in  constant  jeopardy 
so  long  as  Cuba  remains  under  its  present  Colonial 
Government.  Under  similar  circumstances  France 
sold  Louisiana  to  us.  Attempts  have  been  repeat- 
edly made  to  acquire  Cuba  by  similar  means — the 
only  ones  we  shall  ever  adopt  unless  unforseen  cir- 
cumstances should  render  a departure  from  them 
clearly  justifiable  under  the  law  of  self-defense. 
Our  newly-appointed  Minister  to  Spain  is  instruct- 
ed to  renew  the  negotiations  for  purchase ; and  as 
it  may  become  indispensable  to  success  that  an  ad- 
vance should  be  made  to  the  Spanish  Government, 
the  President  intimates  that  it  is  desirable  that  he 
should  be  authorized  by  Congress  to  make  this  ad- 
vance.  The  recommendation  is  renewed  that  an 

appropriation  should  be  made  in  favor  of  the  claim- 
ants in  the  Amistad  case. 

Our  relations  with  Mexico  are  of  a peculiar  char- 
acter. Though  that  country  has  for  years  been  in 
a state  of  revolution,  heretofore  the  possession  of 
the  capital  by  a military  chief  has  usually  been 
followed  by  the  temporary  submission  of  the  coun- 
try to  his  Government.  But  now  antagonist  par- 
ties hold  possession  of  different  States,  and  all  re- 
sort to  forcible  measures  to  extort  money  from  for- 
eigners. In  consequence  of  these  measures  our 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Government  now  in 
possession  of  the  capital  have  been  suspended. 
Should  this  party  succeed  in  subduing  their  oppo- 
nents, there  will  be  no  reasonable  hope  of  a peace- 
ful settlement  of  our  difficulties;  but  should  the 
Constitutional  party  prevail,  it  may  be  expected 
to  be  willing  to  redress  our  grievances  so  far  as  it 
has  the  power.  But  for  this  expectation  the  Presi- 
dent would  have  recommended  that  Congress  should 
authorize  him  to  take  possession  of  a portion  of  the 
territory  of  Mexico,  to  be  held  as  a pledge  for  the 
satisfaction  of  our  demands.  The  frontier  Mexi- 
can States  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  adjoining  our 
Southwestern  frontier,  are  in  a state  of  anarchy, 
and  are  ravaged  by  the  Indians.  The  Govern- 
ment is  powerless.  This  prevents  the  settlement 
of  our  own  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  it  is  appre- 
hended that  savages  and  outlaws  may  interrupt 
the  postal  connection  recently  established  between 
our  Atlantic  and  Pacific  possessions.  To  avoid 
this,  the  President  recommends  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  assume  a tem- 
porary protectorate  over  the  northern  portions  of 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  and  establish  military 
posts  there. 

The  importance  of  the  routes  across  the  Isthmus 
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is  urged  at  length.  It  is  of  the  utmost  concern  to 
the  commercial  world'  that  these  routes  should  be 
unimpeded,  while  the  governments  through  whose 
territories  they  pass  have  onljr  a minor  interest  in 
the  question.  While  their  rights  of  sovereignty 
should  be  respected,  other  nations  should  demand 
that  these  routes  should  not  be  closed  by  revolu- 
tionary outbreaks,  or  by  arbitrary  decrees  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  ask  for  no  advantages 
here  which  are  not  common  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Transit  Line  through  Nicaragua  has  been 
closed  since  February,  1856,  and  no  competition 
existing  with  the  Panama  Route,  the  rate  of  pas- 
sage to  and  from  California  has  been  enhanced 
greatly  to  our  damage.  In  November,  1857,  a 
treaty  was  signed  by  our  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Minister  of  Nicaragua,  but  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment has  not  ratified  this  treaty,  mainly  on  the 
alleged  ground  that  it  authorized  the  United  States 
to  keep  the  route  open,  in  case  Nicaragua  should 
fail  to  do  so.  The  feebleness  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Government  renders  such  a stipulation  absolutely 
necessary,  while  the  concession  of  the  right  would 
probably  obviate  all  necessity  for  its  actual  exer- 
cise. Under  these  circumstances  the  President 
recommends  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  him 
to  employ  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  closing  or  obstruction  of  the 
Transit  Route  through  Nicaragua.  The  mainte- 
nance of  the  Panama  Route  is  already  guaranteed 
by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  New 
Granada ; and  that  of  Tehuantepec,  which  has  just 
been  opened  under  favorable  auspices,  by  treaty 
with  Mexico. The  injuries  sustained  by  our  cit- 

izens during  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  Nica- 
ragua and  Costa  Rica  have  not  been  redressed ; and 
unless  this  is  soon  done,  prompt  measures  must  be 

resorted  to. With  New  Granada  are  standing 

causes  of  complaint,  to  which  have  been  added  the 
outrage  at  Panama  in  April,  1856.  A treaty  for 
the  adjustment  of  these  was  concluded  in  Septem- 
ber, 1857.  This  was  transmitted  to  Bogota  and 
ratified  with  certain  amendments ; should  these  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  all  existing  causes  of  com- 
plaint against  New  Granada,  on  the  subject  of 
claims,  will  have  been  removed.  Questions  have, 
however,  arisen  as  to  the  right  of  New  Granada  to 
impose  a tonnage  duty  on  United  States  vessels  at 
the  Isthmus  ports,  and  to  levy  a tax  upon  passen- 
gers and  mails  transported  over  the  Panama  Rail- 
way. No  effort  has  recently  been  made  to  collect 
these  taxes,  and  negotiations  are  in  progress  to  ad- 
just the  matter. 

With  Brazil  our  relations  are  of  the  most  friend- 
ly character.  The  import  duties  on  articles  of  our 
production  have  recently  been  greatly  reduced — 
that  on  flour  from  $1  42  to  49  cents  a barrel ; the 
export  duty  of  11  per  cent,  on  coffee  is  still  levied, 
which  is  a heavy  charge  upon  consumers  in  this 
country,  as  we  purchase  about  half  the  entire  crop. 

Our  Minister  will  urge  the  removal  of  this  duty, 

it  is  hoped  with  success. A Commissioner  has 

been  dispatched  to  Paraguay  with  full  powers  to 
settle,  in  an  amicable  manner,  all  the  difficulties 
existing  between  that  Government  and  our  own. 

It  is  hoped  that  atonement  will  be  voluntarily 
made  for  the  wrongs  committed  against  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  indemnity  be  granted  to  our  citizens 
who  have  been  despoiled  of  their  property.  Should 
this  not  be  done,  force  will  be  employed ; and  in 
view  of  this  contingency  a naval  expedition  has 
been  sent  out,  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
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The  Message  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  panic 
of  last  year,  and  of  its  disastrous  effect  upon  our 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests.  This, 
the  President  says,  was  not  caused,  and  could  not 
be  prevented,  by  legislation.  It  would  have  taken 
place  had  the  tariff  of  1846,  or  a much  higher  one, 
been  in  operation,  not  less  than  under  that  of  1857. 
Such  revulsions  will  continue,  at  intervals,  so  long 
as  our  present  system  of  bank  credit  prevails.  He 
renews  hi9  recommendation  for  the  passage  of  a 
uniform  bankrupt  law,  applicable  to  banking  insti- 
tutions, and  believes  that  this  is  all  the  power  which 
the  General  Government  possesses  in  the  matter. 
In  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods  caused  by  the  panic,  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Government  have  not  equaled  its  nec- 
essary expenses,  and  the  issue  of  $20,000,000  of 
treasury  notes,  and  a subsequent  loan  of  the  same 
amount,  were  authorized  by  Congress  to  meet  the 
deficiency.  It  is  not  advisable  to  go  on  increasing 
our  national  debt  in  order  to  meet  the  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  government.  Our  true  policy  is  to  in- 
crease our  revenue  so  as  to  meet  our  expenses. 
Moreover,  the  protection  afforded  by  an  augment- 
ed tariff  would  benefit  our  manufacturing  interests. 
The  President  recommends  the  imposition  of  spe- 
cific duties  in  respect  to  all  articles  to  which  they 
can  be  properly  applied— such  as  iron,  raw  sugars, 
and  wines  and  spirits. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1858,  from  all  sources,  in- 
cluding the  $20,000,000  of  treason’  notes,  were 
$70,273,869  59 ; to  which  is  to  be  added  the  bal- 
ance on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  of 
$17,710,114  27 ; making  the  entire  revenue  for 
the  year  $87,983,983  86.  The  expenditures  for 
the  same  period  were  $81,585,667  76,  of  which 
$9,684,537  99  was  for  the  redemption  of  treasury 
notes  and  payment  of  public  debt ; leaving  a bal- 
ance in  the  Treasury  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiscal  year,  of  $6,398,316  10. 
The  receipts  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  from  or- 
dinary sources,  including  one-half  of  the  loan  of 
$20,000,000,  already  negotiated,  and  the  balance 
on  hand  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  are  es- 
timated at  $70,129,195  56.  The  expenditures  for 
the  year  are  estimated  at  $74,065,896  99 ; leaving 
a deficiency  of  $3,936,701  43.  Extraordinary 
means  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  by  the  issue  of  treasury  notes  already 
redeemed,  and  negotiating  the  balance  of  the  loan 
already  authorized.  These,  it  is  estimated,  will 
produce  $11,000,000,  leaving  a balance  in  the  Treas- 
ury at  the  close  of  the  present  year  of  $7,063,298  57. 
For  the  next  fiscal  year  the  revenues,  including 
this  balance  on  hand  at  the  commencement,  are 
estimated  at  $69,063,298  57,  and  the  expenditures 
at  $73,139,147  46,  leaving  a deficit  at  its  close  of 
$4,075,848  89,  to  which  must  be  added  the  deficien- 
cy in  the  Post-Office  Department  of  $3,838,728, 
making  the  entire  estimated  deficit  at  the  close  of 
the  present  year  to  amount  to  $7,914,576  89,  which 
will  be  increased  by  appropriations  to  be  made  by 
Congress,  for  which  no  estimate  has  been  made  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  To  meet  these  defi- 
ciencies, and  to  provide  for  the  gradual  redemption 
of  treasury  notes,  the  President  recommends  a revi- 
sion of  the  tariff,  to  be  made  at  the  present  session 
of  Congress. 

The  entire  public  debt  is  now  $54,910,777  66, 
to  which  will  be  added  during  the  present  year 
$10,000,000,  being  the  unnegotiated  half  of  the 


loan  already  authorized. — The  President  explains 
and  defends  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment on  the  ground  of  public  good,  specifies 
some  reductions  that  have  been  made  in  the  dif- 
ferent Departments,  and  invites  Congress  to  ascer- 
tain if  other  retrenchments  are  not  feasible.  He 
recommends  the  building  of  an  additional  number 
of  small  steamers.  Attention  is  again  called  to 
the  question  of  a Railroad  to  the  Pacific,  the  con- 
struction of  which  should  not  be  undertaken  by 
Government,  though  Congress  might  aid  the  Com. 
panies  undertaking  it  by  grants  of  land  or  money 
under  such  conditions  as  would  secure  the  trans- 
mission of  troops,  munitions  of  *war,  and  the  mails. 

The  feasibility  of  a railroad  is  argued  from  the  suc- 
cess attending  the  attempt  to  establish  an  overland 
mail  rout& 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  presenting 
the  fiscal  condition  of  the  country,  of  which  an  ab- 
stract has  been  given  above,  advocates  at  length 
such  a revision  of  the  tariff  as  will  produce  the  ad- 
ditional revenue  required.  Neither  the  exigencies 
of  the  Government,  he  says,  nor  the  interests  of  the 
country  demand  a return  to  the  tariff  of  1846.  The 
duties  of  40  and  100  per  cent,  imposed  by  that  act 
are,  in  the  present  condition  of  trade  and  commerce, 
wholly  indefensible.  The  public  mind  will  not  ac- 
quiesce in  a higher  rate  than  &0  per  cent,  the  max- 
imum under  the  present  law.  Adhering  to  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  the  present  tariff,  he  recommends 
that  the  articles  embraced  in  schedules  C,  D,  F,  G, 

H,  which  now  pay  24,  19,  12,  8,  and  4 per  cent, 
shall  pay  25,  20,  15, 10,  and  5 per  cent.  This  will 
give  an  increased  revenue  of  $1,800,000  upon  th© 
basis  of  the  importations  of  last  year,  which  it  is 
anticipated  will  be  largely  increased  during  the  en- 
suing year.  To  provide  for  the  additional  amount 
required,  certain  articles  must  be  raised  from  lower 
to  higher  schedules.  He  furnishes  a table  contain- 
ing the  amount  of  importations,  and  the  revenues 
obtained  from  each  article,  and  when  the  amount 
which  the  legislation  of  Congress  mokes  necessary 
is  ascertained,  the  work  of  making  the  proper  trans- 
fers will  be  simple  and  easy.  He  argues  at  length 
in  favor  of  continuing  to  estimate  the  value  of  goods 
at  their  valuation  where  produced  rather  than  at 

that  in  our  markets. The  bullion  received  at 

the  mints  amounted  to  $51,494,311  in  gold,  and 
$9,199,954  in  silver.  The  coinage  amounted  to 
$52,889,800  in  gold,  $8,233,287  in  silver,  and 
$284,000  in  cents. 

The  Sec  re  tar}’  of  War  reports  the  actual  strength 
of  the  army  at  17,498  men.  The  demands  for  va- 
rious military  posts  and  stations  leave  only  18 
regiments,  numbering  a little  more  than  11,000 
men,  for  actual  service  in  the  field.  Upon  this 
small  force  has  devolved  the  duty  of  prosecuting 
the  Indian  wars,  which  have  raged  from  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  on  the  Pacific  to  the  borders  of 
Mexico,  as  well  as  that  of  crushing  the  rebellion 
in  Utah.  No  army  of  the  same  size  ever  perform- 
ed, in  the  same  space  of  time,  movements  of  such 
extent,  surmounting  such  formidable  obstacles. 

With  the  Indians  on  the  Pacific  a permanent  peace 
has  been  established.  With  the  Navajos  there  can 
be  no  relaxation  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  till 
they  are  subdued.  The  war  in  Texas,  which  has 
but  just  begun,  may  be  long  and  fierce.  There 
have  been  hostile  manifestations  on  the  confines 
of  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  and  onr  force  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  ©How  sufficient  troops  to  be  sent  there  to 
quiet  these  alarms  altogether.  Although  the  re- 
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hellion  in  Utah  baa  been  suppressed,  a spirit  of  in- 
subordination is  still  manifested,  which  will  require 
a strong  force  to  be  kept  in  that  Territory. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reports  that  the  five 
steam  sloops-of-war,  authorized  by  the  Act  of  1857, 
will  soon  be  completed;  the  seven  screw  steam 
sloops  are  in  a state  of  great  forwardness ; five 
will  be  ready  for  sea  in  May,  and  the  others  in 
Jnne.  The  side-wheel  steamer  building  in  Cali- 
fornia will  be  launched  in  the  spring,  and  read)* 
for  sea  in  August.  A considerable  additional  in- 
crease of  the  navy  is  urged.  Heavy  armed  vessels 
of  light  draught  are  recommended,  to  the  number 
of  at  least  ten  more  than  are  now  in  process  of 
construction. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  anticipates  an  in- 
crease of  revenue  from  the  sales  of  public  lands. 
He  thinks  that  at  least  $5,000,000  may  be  expect- 
ed from  this  source  during  the  year. In  view 

of  the  ascertained  existence  of  precious  metals  in 
Oregon,  New  Mexico,  and  Kansas,  he  suggests  the 
passage  of  a general  law  reserving  to  the  United 
States  all  gold,  silver,  and  quicksilver  mines,  un- 
der proper  restrictions,  leaving  those  of  copper, 
lead,  iron,  and  coal  subject  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  settlement  and  sale. From  January  1 to  Sep- 

tember 30,  4091  applications  for  patents  were  re- 
ceived, and  696  caveats  were  filed ; 2816  patents 
were  issued,  15  extensions  granted,  and  1256  ap- 
plications rejected. 

The  Postmaster-General  reports  the  whole  num- 
ber of  post-offices  on  the  30th  of  June  to  be  27,997, 
an  increase  during  the  year  of  1391.  The  length 
of  mail-routes  was  260,603  miles,  an  increase  of 
18,002  miles.  For  the  year  1859  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts of  the  Department  are  $11,094.393 ; expend- 
itures, $14,776,520 ; deficiency,  $3,682,127.  In  lieu 
of  the  present  franking  privileges  granted  to  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  he  proposes  that  they  shall  be 
furnished  with  stamps,  to  be  paid  for  from  the  con- 
tingent fund.  He  also  suggests  a uniform  rate  for 
letter  postage  of  five  cents  for  all  distances. 

The  Grand  Jury  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
refused  to  find  a bill  against  the  crew  of  the  slaver 
Putnam.  The  United  States  steamer  Niagara , 
which  conveyed  the  rescued  Africans  to  Liberia, 
has  returned.  Of  the  271  taken  on  board  at  Char- 
leston 55  died  on  the  passage.  The  number  orig- 
inally shipped  on  the  Putnam , on  the  4th  of  July, 
1858,  was  367  : of  these  only  216  were  landed  aliye 

at  Monrovia  on  the  18th  of  October. A portion 

of  the  filibusters  who  had  assembled  at  Mobile 
under  Walker,  to  whom  the  Collector  of  the  Port 
refused  a clearance  for  Nicaragua,  sailed  from 
Mobile  on  the  6th  of  December,  in  the  Susan , a 
coasting  vessel.  They  were  stopped  by  a revenue 
cutter,  but,  pretending  to  be  engaged  in  a coasting 

voyage,  were  suffered  to  proceed. Michael  Can- 

cemi,  the  Italian  charged  with  the  murder  of  Po- 
liceman Anderson,  in  New  York,  in  July,  1857,  as 
noted  in  our  Record  for  September  of  that  year, 
has  just  been  tried  for  the  fourth  time  for  that  of- 
fense. At  the  first  trial  the  jury  failed  to  agree  ; 
at  the  second  he  was  found  guilty  of  murder,  but  a 
new  trial  was  granted  on  the  ground  that  the  Judge 
erred  in  charging  that,  in  cases  of  felony,  evidence 
of  previous  good  character  was  not  admissible. 
During  the  third  trial  it  was  found  that  one  of  the 
jurors  had  been  tampered  with ; he  was  set  aside 
by  consent,  the  prisoner  assenting  to  be  tried  by 
the  remaining  eleven.  He  was  found  guilty ; but 
the  verdict  was  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  the 
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prisoner  could  not,  even  by  his  own  consent,  be 
tried  by  less  than  twelve  jurors.  The  offense  was 
proved  beyond  doubt,  yet  the  jury  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  manslaughter. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  Mexico  the  Liberals”  are  gaining  ground, 
now  having  possession  of  nearly  every  point  except 
the  capital,  upon  which  their  forces  are  concen- 
trating. On  the  15th  of  October  a small  party  ac- 
tually made  their  w’ay  into  the  city,  but  soon  re- 
tired again  to  Tacubaya.  A Spanish  squadron  has 
appeared  in  the  Gulf  to  enforce  a demand  of  indem- 
nity for  wrongs  committed  against  Spanish  sub- 
jects. Juarez,  the  Constitutional  President,  has 
issued  a proclamation,  in  which  he  speaks  of  a prob- 
able war  with  Spain.  * 

The  Nicaragua  Transit  Route  across  the  Isthmus 
is  again  closed.  The  steamer  Washington  sailed 
from  New  York  for  San  Juan  del  Norte,  having  on 
board  a large  number  of  passengers  professing  to 
be  Bound  for  California,  although  it  was  suspected 
that  many  of  them  were  filibusters  meditating  hos- 
tilities in  Nicaragua.  On  reaching  San  Juamit 
was  found  that  the  steamer  Hermann , which  was 
expected  to  be  in  waiting  on  the  Pacific  side,  had 
passed  on  from  Panama  without  stopping,  and  that 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  refused  to  allow  the 
passengers  of  the  Washington  to  enter  the  country. 
Outside  the  harbor  the  steamer  was  boarded  and 
examined  by  a boat  from  the  United  States  war 
steamer  Savannah . Immediately  on  anchoring  the 
Washington  was  boarded  by  officers  from  the  Brit- 
ish steamers  Valorous  and  Leopard,  who  demanded 
permission  to  examine  the  passenger  list,  and  in- 
quired if  there  were  arms  and  ammunition  on  board ; 
no  formal  examination,  however,  was  made.  The 
Nicaraguan  Government  persisting  in  its  refusal  to 
allow  the  passengers  to  proceed,  the  Washington 
went  to  Aspinwall,  where  such  of  her  passengers, 
two  hundred  and  thirty  in  number,  as  were  able  to 
pay  their  passage  proceeded  to  California.  About 
ninety,  who  were  destitute  of  funds,  were  brought 
back  to  New  York  by  the  Washington.  This  pro- 
ceeding of  the  British  in  attempting  to  search  an 
American  vessel  regularly  cleared,  immediately 
after  she  had  been  visited  by  our  own  naval  officers, 
and  the  sudden  closing  of  the  Transit  Route,  will 
add  to  the  complication  of  our  relations  with  Great 
■ Britain  and  Central  Amerfca. 

EUROPE. 

Lord  Napier,  the  British  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  has  been  recalled,  or  rather  transferred  to 
a European  Embassy ; he  is  to  be  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Lyons,  just  created  Baron  Lyons,  at  present  an  at- 
tache of  the  Embassy  at  Florence. 

Count  Montalembert  has  been  tried  for  writing 
a magazine  article  reflecting  upon  the  Emperor  and 
attacking  the  doctrine  of  universal  suffrage ; found 
guilty,  and  sentenced  to  six  months1  imprisonment 
and  a fine  of  3000  francs.  His  publisher  was  sen- 
tenced to  a month’s  imprisonment  and  a fine  of 
1000  francs. — Prince  Louis  Napoleon  is  to  resign 
the  government  of  the  colonies,  and  assume  that 
of  Algeria.  The  Emperor  has  addressed  to  him  a 
note  in  relation  to  the  engagement  pi  free  negro 
laborers  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  says  that  if 
these  laborers  are  not  allowed  the  exercise  of  their 
free  will  in  emigrating,  and  if  their  enrollment  is 
only  the  slave-trade  in  disguise,  he  will  not  have 
it  on  any  terms ; for  he  will  nowhere  protect  en- 
terprises contrary  to  progress,  humanity,  and  civ- 
ilization. 
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The  Land  and  the  Book,  by  W.  M.  Thomson, 
D.D.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The 
object  of  this  work  is  to  present  illustrations  of  the 
Bible,  drawn  from  the  manners,  customs,  produc- 
tions, and  scenery  of  the  Holy  Land.  “ The  Book" 
takes  its  tone  and  coloring  from  “the  Land"  in 
which  it  was  written.  Most  of  the  sacred  writers 
passed  their  lives  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Pal- 
estine. Except  in  the  Might  to  Egypt,  the  Saviour 
never  journeyed  more  than  forty  or  fifty  miles  from 
his  home  at  Nazareth.  His  illustrations,  like  those 
of  the  Prophets  and  Evangelists,  were  all  drawn 
from  objects  which  every  day  met  his  eyes  and 
those  of  his  hearers ; their  force  and  beauty  de- 
pends much  upon  their  exact  truthfulness,  and  to 
appreciate  them  demands  an  acquaintance  with 
the  objects  from  which  they  were  drawn.  No  man 
living  possesses  so  minute  a knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Land  as  the  author  of  these  volumes.  He  has  re- 
sided in  the  country  for  a quarter  of  a century, 
during  which  ho  traversed  it  repeatedly  in  every 
direction,  made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
its  antiquities  and  ruins,  its  history  and  produc- 
tions, and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people. 
In  the  light  of  these,  and  possessed  of  rare  powers 
of  observation  and  description,  Dr.  Thomson  has 
studied  the  Scriptures  amidst  the  scenes  in  which 
they  were  written.  He  has  thrown  the  stores  of 
illustration  thus  obtained  into  a peculiarly  happy 
form.  He  takes  his  reader  on  a six  months*  tour 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ; com- 
mencing at  Beirut,  the  “queen  city  of  Palestine," 
the  route  follows  the  sea-shore  to  Sidon,  “mother 
of  all  Phoenicia,*’  and  Tyre,  the  first  city  “ whose 
merchants  were  princes crosses  the  mountains 
to  the  Jordan,  follows  its  course  down,  skirting  the 
sacred  Lake  of  Tiberias ; returns  to  the  sea-coast 
and  the  ruined  towns  of  ancient  Philistia,  turning 
aside  to  every  6pot  hallowed  by  the  foot  of  the 
Saviour,  or  made  memorable  by  the  records  of 
chronicler,  prophet,  or  evangelist ; and  finally  end- 
ing at  Jerusalem.  This  one  imaginary  journey 
embodies  the  observations  made  during  many  tours, 
extending  over  more  than  a score  of  years,  giving 
occasion  to  notice  every  thing  in  scenery  or  pro- 
ductions or  customs  which  throws  light  upon  the 
allusions  or  illustrations  of  the  sacred  record.  A 
large  portiqp.  of  the  book  was  actually  written  in 
the  very  spots  described  — in  the  open  country, 
upon  the  mountain  side,  by  sea-shore  or  sacred 
lake,  under  the  olive  or  the  oak,  or  beneath  the 
shadow  of  some  great  rock.  The  descriptions  have 
a freshness  and  vigor  which  could  be  given  by  no 
elaborations  in  the  closet.  Like  those  of  the  Book 
which  they  illustrate,  they  breathe  of  the  open  air ; 
they  are  as  free  and  racy  as  though  the}’  fell  warm 
from  the  lip  of  an  actual  spectator.  The  picto- 
rial representations  — of  which  the  volumes  con- 
tain nearly  three  hundred — are  equally  true  to  na- 
ture. Every  one  portrays  some  actual  scene,  some 
striking  custom,  or  some  natural  product,  which 
illustrates  the  sacred  page.  We  feel  warranted  in 
pronouncing  *“  The  Land  and  the  Book”  the  most 
thorough,  accurate,  and  reliable  work  that  has 
been  produced  in  illustration  of  the  Scriptures. 
While  the  general  reader  w ill  peruse  it  with  pleas- 
ure for  its  animated  description  and  graphic  nar- 
rative, the  clergyman  and  Sabbath-school  teacher 
will  find  it  an  absolutely  essential  portion  of  his 


apparatus  for' the  study  and  elucidation  of  the 
Word  of  God. 

Peasant  Life  in  Germany , by  Miss  Anna  C.  John- 
son. (Published  by  Charles  Scribner.)  The  writer 
of  this  volume  has  struck  out  a new  path  in  the 
wide  field  of  foreign  travel.  With  the  exception 
of  William  Howitt,  who  has  given  a lively  descrip- 
tion of  German  rural  life,  no  previous  tourist  has 
made  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  common  peo* 
pie  the  object  of  primary  interest.  Miss  Johnson 
appears  to  have  gone  to  Europe  with  the  express 
purpose  of  describing  the  condition  of  the  Conti- 
nental peasantry.  She  sails  for  Bremen  in  the 
spring  of  1857,  and  after  a prosperous  voyage,  soon 
plunges  into  the  villages  of  the  interior.  With  a 
young  German  Fraulcm  who  could  speak  English 
(no  uncommon  attainment  with  the  constant  inter- 
course between  Germany  and  the  United  States)  as 
an  interpreter,  she  makes  herself  at  home  in  the 
dwellings  of  the  rural  districts,  and  has  certainly 
picked  up  no  small  amount  of  curious  information, 
such  as  has  seldom  appeared  in  print  before,  respect- 
ing habits,  and  modes  of  life. 

The  agriculture  of  the  country,  of  course,  occu- 
pies a prominent  place  in  her  pages.  This  is  car- 
ried to  a very  high  degree  of  perfection,  although 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  people  do  not  indicate  a 
remarkable  progress  in  civilization.  The  villages* 
in  general,  appear  scarcely  superior  to  a collection 
of  Indian  wigwams.  The  houses  are  crowded  to- 
gether on  a narrow  street,  showing  the  gloom  and 
dirt  of  centuries.  Not  a foot  of  land  is  left  for 
garden  or  grass  plat;  but  instead  of  them  is  the 
cow-yard,  which  you  are  often  obliged  to  pass 
through  in  order  to  reach  the  door.  On  entering 
the  hovel — for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  a house — 
you  find  one  little  room  containing  a bed,  a settle, 
a few  chairs,  a long,  bare,  wooden  table,  which  la 
never  moved,  and  which  serveB  for  work-table, 
eating-table,  or  any  convenient  use  which  may  be 
required.  A clock,  perhaps,  is  hung  on  the  wall, 
with  a cross  and  some  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and 
the  saints.  The  kitchen  is  a room  some  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  square,  so  dark  that  a person  can  scarce- 
ly be  seen  across  it,  opening  on  one  side  into  the 
stable,  and  on  the  other  into  the  stable-yard,  look- 
ing like  a place  unfit  for  pigs  to  feed,  much  leas 
for  human  beings  to  cook  their  food.  Above  are 
the  sleeping  rooms,  each  with  two  beds,  a doable 
bed  being  an  institution  not  to  be  found  in  all  Ger- 
many. The  beds  are  very  narrow,  and  the  sheets 
and  quilts  are  made  to  correspond.  One  or  tw6 
light  feather  beds  are  made  up  on  the  outside,  and 
a neat  white  or  colored  spread  goes  over  the  whole. 

The  floors  are  scrubbed  till  they  are  dazzling  white* 
and  covered  with  sand,  if  you  are  tempted  to 
breakfast  with  the  family  amidst  such  ungracious 
surroundings,  you  will  find  only  coffee  and  black 
bread  and  rolls,  any  thing  more  being  regarded  as 
a gross  violation  of  propriety  at  that  hour.  But 
at  ten  o’clock  the  etiquette  is  relaxed,  and  you  will 
be  treated  to  bread  and  butter,  cold  ham  or  beef, 
and  other  refections  equally  substantial  and  nutri- 
tious. At  dinner  we  have  a snow-white  cloth  upon 
the  long  table,  a plate  to  each  person,  and  a knife 
and  fork  to  each  plate ; one  large  pint  tumbler  full 
of  water,  out  of  which  each  will  drink  till  it  is 
empty,  when  it  will  be  filled  again,  and  a great 
loaf  of  black  bread,  from  which  each  will  cut  & 
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slice  when  he  wants  it.  The  first  course  is  what 
in  New  England  is  called  corned  beef,  with  which 
you  eat  nothing  but  bread.  Then  comes  some 
kind  of  fried  meat  and  boiled  potatoes,  and  proba- 
bly cabbage,  which  is  a standing  dish  in  universal 
request.  Every  dish  looks  clean  and  wholesome, 
and  each  one  helps  himself  from  each  dish  which  is 
passed  around,  with  a spoon  or  knife  and  fork  upon 
it  For  dessert  you  will  have  a kind  of  cake,  made 
very  thin,  with  plums  placed  in  close  rows  all 
over  the  top,  and  baked  in  large  tins  three  feet 
long.  It  is  then  cut  in  strips,  and  arranged  cob- 
house  fashion  upon  plates.  If  it  is  the  season  of 
fruit  you  will  also  have  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
grapes.  The  family  are  by  no  means  poor,  but 
have  a snug  little  property,  perhaps  of  eight  or  ten 
thousand  dollars.  Besides  their  farm  they  have  a 
brick-making  establishment,  with  a plenty  of  live 
stock.  The  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry  are  all  kept 
in  dark  pens,  and  do  not  see  the  light  of  day  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  The  cows  are  fed 
in  summer  on  green  fodder,  which  is  daily  cut  for 
thair  use ; and  though  their  milk  is  not  the  sweet- 
est, they  seem  well  to  do,  and  always  look  fat  and 
sleek.  Much  of  the  farm  work  is  done  by  women. 
Indian  corn  is  raised  in  some  places,  but  with  only 
very  inconsiderable  success.  A whole  field  will 
sometimes  have  only  one  or  two  ears  on  a stock. 
It  is  never  used  for  bread,  but  only  for  geese  and 
pigs.  The  great  staple  is  rye.  The  German  sticks 
to  his  black  bread  as  tenaciously  as  to  his  tobacco. 
These  huge  black  loaves  are  every  where  to  be 
seen,  and  never  is  the  baking  done  in  the  family. 
In  the  country  villages  there  i9  one  grand  oven 
to  which  all  transport  their  loaves  after  having 
kneaded  them  at  home.  Carts  are  at  all  times 
seen  going  through  the  streets  loaded  with  these 
loaves,  piled  in  like  so  many  stones,  and  about  as 
hard.  The  bread  is  always  sour,  as  it  is  permit- 
ted to  ferment  till  it  is  like  honey-comb.  Among 
the  peasantry  the  great  loaf  is  placed  upon  the  ta- 
ble morning,  noon,  and  night,  and  each  one  cuts 
and  comes  again  till  it  is  gone,  though  our  tourist 
found  it  such  a horrible  mess  that  she  could  hardly 
swallow  it. 

A very  considerable  portion  of  this  volume  ap- 
pears to  be  the  result  of  personal  observation.  The 
authoress  was  evidently  always  on  the  alert,  cu- 
rious in  regard  to  the  most  trivial  details,  and 
never  wear}'  of  examination  and  comparison.  She 
has  also  made  a judicious  use  of  the  authorities  of 
previous  writers  in  matters  of  historical  and  sta- 
tistical research;  although,  in  some  cases,  she 
may  have  received  with  too  easy  acquiescence  the 
verbal  accounts  of  credulous  or  perhaps  mischiev- 
ous informants. 

History  of  Friedrich  the  Second , by  Thomas  Car- 
lyle. (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The 
copious  summary  of  this  work  which  has  been 
given  in  a previous  number  of  this  Magazine  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  an  adequate  estimate  of 
perhaps  the  most  characteristic  production  of  its 
brilliant  and  profound,  but  erratic  author.  Not 
that  the  charge  of  eccentricity,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  term,  can  be  fairly  brought  against  Mr. 
Carlyle.  lie  is  untainted  by  the  desire  of  produc- 
ing a sensation,  of  making  himself  a conspicuous 
subject  of  observation,  of  exciting  attention  by  the 
utterance  of  reckless  paradoxes  or  the  use  of  fan- 
tastic expressions ; his  writings  have  too  much  of 
his  own  heart  for  this ; but,  with  the  rugged  earn- 
estness of  his  Scottish  nature,  he  loves  to  dig  around 
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the  foundation  of  received  ideas,  and  while  detect- 
ing many  a hollow  spot,  naturally  exposes  its 
weakness  by  his  quaint  and  unexpected  illustra- 
tions. But  with  all  the  strangeness  of  his  lan- 
guage, Carlyle  has  no  affectation  of  mind.  His 
downright  sincerity  and  straightforwardness  do 
not  always  find  sufficient  representation  in  the 
smooth  and  formal  phrases  of  the  schools;  and 
hence,  to  a great  degree,  he  has  been  compelled  to 
create  his  own  vocabulary,  and  clothe  his  strenu- 
ous convictions  in  forms  which  have  no  precedent 
in  the  current  usages  of  society.  Allusion  has 
often  been  made  to  the  bad  influence  of  such  a 
style  on  literature.  But  the  evil,  whatever  it  may 
be,  carries  its  own  antidote.  No  one  without  the 
intense  individuality  of  conception,  and  the  inev- 
itable habit  of  profound  reflection,  which  form  the 
basis  of  Carlyle’s  intellectual  life,  can  imitate  his 
manner  without  making  himself  ridiculous.  Hence 
he  has  had,  unlike  most  distinguished  modern  writ- 
ers, no  successful  copyist.  He  must,  accordingly, 
stand  alone  in  English  literature,  and  he  who  un- 
dertakes to  handle  his  bow,  without  his  nerve  and 
sinew,  will  only  expose  his  own  presumption  and 
feebleness.  The  volumes  now  issued  bring  us  only 
to  the  threshold  of  the  subject.  We  are  introduced 
to  Frederick  the  Great  only  as  the  Crown  Prince ; 
but  ample  preparation  is  made  for  the  exhibition  of 
his  career  as  the  prominent  monarch  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  A frightful  array  of  historical  pre- 
liminaries is  dispatched,  and  we  may  anticipate 
smoother  sailing  in  the  subsequent  volumes. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney . (Pub- 
lished by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  The  traditional  en- 
thusiasm excited  by  the  character  of  this  paragon 
of  chivalry  has  usually  been  accompanied  with  but 
little  exact  information  in  regard  to  his  biography. 

The  principal  sources  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
are  the  memoirs  by  Fulke  Greville  and  by  Dr. 
Zouch,  both  of  which  fail  to  do  complete  justice  to 
their  illustrious  theme,  and  have,  besides,  for  some 
time  been  so  scarce  as  to  be  difficult  of  attainment 
by  the  generality  of  readers.  In  the  present  work 
the  writer  has  attempted  to  glean  the  scattered 
facts  of  the  life  of  Sidney  and  arrange  them  in  a 
succinct  and  accurate  narrative.  The  task,  in  our 
opinion,  has  been  accomplished  with  a very  con- 
siderable degree  of  success.  Every  important  doc- 
ument appears  to  have  been  carefully  consulted, 
conflicting  evidence  patiently  sifted,  and  a judicious 
estimate  formed  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  character 
to  which  the  volume  is  devoted.  The  style,  in  the 
main,  is  simple  and  impressive,  though,  perhaps, 
now  and  then  a little  disfigured  by  an  unexpected 
ambitious  flight.  Sir  Philip  Sidne}T  was  born  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  in  Penshurst  Castle, 
an  old  baronial  dwelling  in  the  county  of  Kent. 

His  childhood  and  youth  exhibited  a generous  love 
of  learning,  a singularly  amiable  disposition,  and 
a certain  pensive  dignity  which  evinced  a reflective 
turn  of  mind  unusual  at  his  age.  He  was  edu- 
cated both  at  Cambridge  and  at  Oxford,  where  he 
became  a proficient  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  early 
acquired  a taste  for  antiquarian  research  among 
curious  old  books  and  parchments.  He  cultivated 
not  one  art  or  science,  but  the  whole  circle  of  arts  and 
sciences,  aspiring  to  pre-eminence  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge.  Before  he  had  arrived  at  the  age 
of  seventeen — when  he  received  his  degree  at  the 
university — his  judgment  was  consulted  by  men  of 
science,  while  he  was  a liberal  patron  to  artists. 
Every  hour  had  its  chosen  employment ; but  none 
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was  given  to  frivolous  pleasures  or  unlawful  in- 
dulgence. His  personal  appearance  at  this  time 
corresponded  to  the  promise  of  his  character.  He 
was  extreme^  beautiful ; his  hair  of  a dark  amber 
color,  his  eyes  of  deep  blue,  expressive  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  his  features  regular  and  harmoni- 
ous. After  leaving  college  he  received  a license 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  “to  go  to  parts  beyond  the 
sea  for  the  space  of  two  years,  for  his  attaining  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages.”  He  at  once  re- 
paired to  Paris,  and  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Fran- 
cis Walsingham,  then  resident  minister  at  the  court 
of  Charles  IX.,  was  initiated  into  the  scenes  of  the 
great  world.  His  manners  attracted  the  fancy  of 
the  King,  who  appointed  him  to  the  office  of  Gen- 
tleman of  his  Bedchamber.  Leaving  France  soon 
after  the  terrible  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
he  visited  Germany,  residing  for  several  months  at 
Frankfort,  in  the  house  of  Andrew  Wechel,  a learn- 
ed printer  of  that  day,  and  arriving  at  Vienna  in 
the  autumn  of  1573.  Here  he  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  those  accomplishments  which  were 
essential  to  the  education  of  a cavalier — fencing, 
the  use  of  arms  in  tournament  and  tilt,  tennis-play- 
ing, music,  and  horsemanship.  He  next  turned 
his  steps  toward  Venice,  which  at  that  time  abound- 
ed in  the  attractions  most  adapted  to  his  taste.  It 
was  the  rendezvous  of  poets,  painters,  and  sculp- 
tors. Young  cavaliers  from  England  and  France 
were  in  quest  of  silks  and  laces  for  their  wardrobes, 
and  of  polished  weapons  and  gilded  leather  for  their 
military  array.  Soldiers  from  Stockholm  and  Mad- 
rid met  on  the  ramparts  of  the  arsenal.  The  glass- 
works of  Murano  furnished  mirrors  to  Europe.  The 
lovers  of  art  found  endless  delight  in  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Venetian  school,  which  was  then  at 
the  height  of  its  glory.  Pordednone,  Paul  Veronese, 
Tintoretto,  and  above  all,  Titian,  still  moved  in 
the  society,  which  was  illustrated  by  the  splendor 
of  their  genius.  Palladio,  the  great  architect,  was 
yet  alive.  Tasso,  though  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
had  written  his  “ Rinaldo,”  and  was  about  publish- 
ing bis  “Jerusalem.”  In  such  an  atmosphere  of 
letters  and  art  Sir  Philip  Sidney  would  And  a con- 
genial abode.  After  residing  a few  months  in  Ven- 
ice, he  retired  to  the  quiet  and  learned  city  of  Pad- 
ua, in  order  to  devote  himself  to  severe  study  in 
geometry  and  astronomy,  to  Cicero’s  Epistles  and 
the  works  of  Plutarch,  which  were  then  rare,  and 
to  be  obtained  only  with  difficulty.  He  remained 
there  eight  months,  relieving  his  more  strenuous 
literary  pursuits  by  the  pages  of  Petrarch  and  Boc- 
caccio, Dante  and  Ariosto.  After  three  years’  ab- 
sence from  his  native  land  he  became  impatient 
to  return.  He  was  now  adorned  with  the  ripest 
accomplishments.  He  had  learned  to  converse 
fluently  in  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages; had  enriched  his  mind  both  with  classic 
lore  and  the  literature  of  the  age ; had  grappled 
with  the  profound  problems  of  philosophy;  had 
seen  the  ideals  of  his  imagination  embodied  in  the 
works  of  art ; had  learned  lessons  of  statesmanship 
and  military  life,  and  was  crowned  with  an  inde- 
scribable grace,  which,  emanating  from  a serene  re- 
ligious faith,  reflected  hew  brightness  on  the  con- 
summate beauty  of  h is  character.  II  is  career,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  promise  rather  than  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  high  hopes  which  his  genius  and  vir- 
tue had  awakened  were  frustrated  by  his  early 
death  at  tl\e  age  of  thirty-two.  “ He  trod,”  as  has 
been  said,  “from  his  cradle  to  his  grave  amid  in- 
cense and  flowers,  and  died  in  a dream  of  glory.” 


The  illustrated  edition  of  The  Poetical  Work*  oj 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,  published  by  J.  S.  Redfield, 
is,  in  point  of  typographical  and  artistic  execution, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  volumes  of  the  season. 

It  is  too  late  now  to  speak  of  the  rare  genius  of  the 
unfortunate  author,  or  of  the  errors  of  his  life : the 
world  has  long  done  justice  to  the  former  and  de- 
plored the  latter.  Some  of  the  best  artists  of  both 
hemispheres  have  engaged  in  the  illustrations  to 
this  edition.  It  contains  a score  of  Pickersgill’s 
admirable  drawings;  a dozen  or  more  exquisite 
landscapes  by  Birket  Foster ; and  about  as  many, 
fully  equal  in  merit,  by  our  countryman  Cropsey ; 
a few  of  Darley’s  characteristic  designs ; with  oth- 
ers by  Teniel,  Skelton,  and  Madot.  These  are  en- 
graved upon  wood  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art, 
and  full  justice  has  been  done  to  them  by  the  daint- 
iest and  glossiest  of  cream-colored  paper,  the  jettiest 
of  ink,  and  the  most  careful  printing.  The  vol- 
ume is  a typographical  luxury  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated in  this  holiday  “gift  season.” 

The  A merican  Gentleman1*  Guide  to  Politenes*  and 
Fashion,  by  Henry  Lunettes.  (Published  by  Der- 
by and  Jackson.)  Notwithstanding  the  masculine 
nom  de  plume  borne  upon  its  title-page,  this  work 
is  understood  to  be  written  by  a lady.  It  might 
very  appropriately  have  been  entitled  “ A Woman’s 
Thoughts  about  Men and  very  sensible  thoughts 
they  are  too,  which  Young  America  may  study 
much  to  his  benefit.  He  would  learn  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  a sensible  woman,  a Gentleman,  and  even 
a Man  of  Fashion,  is  neither  a fool  nor  a fop ; that 
good  taste,  with  a decent  respect  for  the  current 
customs  of  society,  is  essential  to  good  dressing ; 
that  good  breeding  involves  a constant  regard  to 
the  feelings  of  others ; and  that  good  manners  im- 
ply sundry  accomplishments  not  to  be  imparted  by 
Monsieur  Pirouette,  or  learned  without  study  and 
reflection.  Beyond  these  general  hints  he  would 
find  special  directions  for  particular  occasions: 

How  to  enter  a room  and  how  to  leave  it ; how  to 
welcome  a friend  or  cut  a bore ; how  to  write  a 
letter  or  leave  a card  ; how  to  comport  himself  at 
home  and  abroad ; in  the  parlor  and  the  street ; at 
church  and  the  opera  ; how  to  eat,  drink,  talk,  and 
walk;  how  to  give  presents  and  how  to  receive 
them  ; how  to  woo,  win,  and  wed ; how  to  treat 
his  mother  and  sister,  his  female  acquaintances, 
his  fiancee , and  his  wife — all  of  which  (to  borrow 
the  oracular  language  of  Dr.  Watts)  44  will  be  of 
very  great  advantage.”  , 

Herring’s  Village  Blacksmith  was  pronounced 
by  artists  and  amateurs  to  be  one  of  the  finest  pic- 
tures ever  exhibited  in  this  country.  It  represents 
the  interior  of  a smithy.  The  stalwart  smith,  pin- 
cers in  hand,  is  engaged  in  shoeing  a noble  horse, 
when  he  is  interrupted  by  his  rosy  wife,  who  has 
just  brought  his  dinner ; a greyhound,  magnifi- 
cently drawn,  is  gravely  watching  the  operations 
of  the  blacksmith.  The  four  figures — man  and  wo- 
man, horse  and  dog — are  admirable  types  of  their 
several  species,  and  all  the  accessories  of  the  group 
are  rendered  with  perfect  truth.  The  painting  has 
been  capitally  engraved  by  Patterson  for  the  “ Cos- 
mopolitan Art  Association,”  every  subscriber  to 
which  will  receive  a copy.  The  print  measures 
thirty  by  thirty-eight  inches,  and  is  every  way 
worthy  the  attention  of  all  lovers  of  art.  Engrav- 
ings of  this  class  are  usually  sold  at  from  ten  to 
forty  dollars.  The  cost  of  subscription  to  the  As- 
sociation, which  insures  a copy  of  the  Bfackmith, 
is  but  three  dollars. 
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Teachers  and  teaching.— The  most 

thoughtful  men  are  sometimes  inclined  to  wish 
that  Providence  would  authenticate  the  ministry 
of  its  agents  in  such  a plain  and  palpable  manner 
as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  office  assign- 
ed them.  Nor  can  it  be  questioned  that  it  would 
be  agreeable,  in  certain  of  its  aspects,  to  the  senses 
and  to  the  intellect  to  see  the  unmistakable  seal  of 
God  on  the  brows  of  his  chosen  instruments.  But, 
for  wise  purposes,  this  is  not  the  mode  of  divine  ac- 
tion. The  elect  servants  of  Providence  have  no 
Pentecost.  They  have  no  Bplendid  inauguration 
in  their  work.  Symbols  of  purity  and  power — 
the  one  glittering  in  the  flame,  and  the  other  sweep- 
ing in  the  wind — do  not  attend  their  footsteps.  No- 
thing more  than  indirect  evidence  is  given  of  their 
call  to  perform  great  tasks.  The  agents  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  spectators  of  their  deeds,  are  left  to 
ascertain  the  purposes  of  Providence  by  other  meth- 
ods than  unequivocal  signs  or  miraculous  attesta- 
tions ; and  thus  the  higher  faculties  of  their  nature 
are  exercised  in  the  growth  of  character,  in  child- 
like trust,  in  simple  obedience,  while  they  All  the 
sphere  to  which  they  have  been  Bilently  and  secret- 
ly ordained.  It  can  not  be  expected,  therefore, 
that  the  world  will  be  always  prompt  to  recognize 
Such  men  as  Providence  selects  to  execute  its  plans. 
If  the  men  themselves  are  often  slow  in  arriving 
at  the  conviction  of  a decreed  destiny — if  their  own 
divine  instincts  have  to  pass  through  a painful 
process  of  doubt  and  struggle  ere  they  reach  the 
open  light  of  God’s  firmament — what  wonder  that 
the  dimmer  eyes  of  the  world  should  be  so  long  in 
reading  their  heavenly  credentials  ? 

Turn  in  what  direction  we  may,  it  is  not  possi- 
ble for  us  to  find  a more  striking  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  this  Providential  arrangement  than  in  the 
position,  historically  considered,  of  the  teacher. 
The  ideal  view  of  his  office  is  one  of  the  noblest 
and  grandest  that  can  enter  the  human  mind. 
Call  it  the  highest  of  earthly  offices — call  it  the 
chieftainship  among  those  intellectual  and  moral 
forces  that  have  the  stability,  welfare,  glory  of  so- 
ciety committed  to  their  guidance  and  support — 
and  the  language,  so  far  from  approaching  the  bor- 
ders of  extravagance  and  bombast,  is  justified  by 
the  decisions  of  the  most  sober  reason.  And  yet, 
despite  of  this  great,  outstanding  fact,  tho  teacher 
has  been  generally  doomed  to  an  obscure  lot  in  life 
— his  sense  of  respectability  outraged — his  zeal  fed 
by  no  fire  outside  of  his  own  earnest  bosom — his 
influence  subject  to  all  sorts  of  limitations — and, 
not  seldom,  his  soul  crushed  by  burdens  which  the 
pride,  avarice,  and  meanness  of  tyrant  task-masters 
have  imposed  upon  it.  Who  that  contemplates  the 
lofty  attitude  of  the  teacher  in  tho  divine  arrange- 
ments of  tho  social  system  could  dream  that  En- 
glish literature — the  richest,  broadest,  deepest  lit- 
erature in  the  world — should  have  until  recently 
ignored  the  existence  and  claims  of  this  office,  ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  ridicule  and  satire?  Who 
could  liavo  supposed  that  Johnson  would  have 
found  it  necessary,  in  his  “ Lives  of  the  Poets,”  to 
apologize  for  Milton  because  he  had  once  taught  a 
school  for  boys?  If  the  position  of  the  teacher  in 
our  country  has  been  better,  on  the  whole,  than  in 
any  other  nation,  it  has  not  even  here  been  esti- 
mated with  any  thing  like  a reasonable  approach 
toward  its  merits.  Our  countrymen  have  ac- 


knowledged its  practical  importance,  and,  with 
loud  words,  have  vociferated  its  utility.  But  util- 
ity in  what  sense?  Have  they  demanded  for  it 
that  utility  w hich  lifts  it  high  above  the  economic 
value  of  the  market-place  and  the  exchange — 
which  stamps  it  with  the  measure  of  an  immortal 
worth,  and  associates  it  with  those  redeeming  agen- 
cies that  God  eih ploys  to  restore  a ruined  race? 

Thanks  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  felt  here  as  felt 
nowhere  — thanks,  especially,  to  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions — we  have  a public  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  No  one  can  deny  that  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  forces  of  our  land.  Every  man 
must  rejoice  in  the  wonders  it  has  wrought.  The 
civilization  of  the  country,  the  rapid  increase  of 
material  wealth,  the  extension  of  commerce,  the 
unprecedented  growth  of  national  power,  are  all 
testimonies,  clear  and  convincing,  to  the  educated 
mind  of  our  citizens.  But,  nevertheless,  it  must  be 
said  that  public  opinion  in  the  United  States  on 
the  subject  of  education  is  exceedingly  defective. 
It  does  not  conform  to  that  high  and  elevated 
standard  which  the  nature  of  the  mind  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  work  require.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  regard  education  as 
a valuable  piece  of  machinery.  It  is  the  machinery 
of  factories  and  railroads — only  in  a more  dignified 
form.  It  is  a commercial  thing — appreciated  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  trade.  It  is  an  or- 
ganic part  of  an  earthly  system — a most  expert 
means  of  training  the  eye  to  a sharp  outlooking- 
ness,  the  hand  to  a quick  dexterity,  the  brain  to 
an  efficient  instrumentality  for  business  purposes. 
Nine-tenths  of  our  population  never  think  of  edu- 
cation in  any  other  light  than  a$  a chief  auxiliary 
to  worldly  success.  Personal  and  selfish  consider- 
ations control  their  opinions  of  its  uses  and  adapt- 
ations. The  same  imperfect  view  of  education  is 
taken  in  its  bearing  on  the  perpetuity  of  our  nation- 
al institutions.  Education  is  represented  as  a cheap 
defense  of  nations — as  a silent,  unarmed,  universal 
police  that  preserves  the  order  and  security  of  so- 
ciety. It  creates  an  active,  shrewd,  intelligent 
community,  versed  in  the  geography  of  the  earth, 
sagacious  of  times  and  seasons,  potent  in  wielding 
the  plastic  elements  of  worldly  prosperity. 

Such  sentiments  in  respect  to  education  must  re- 
act on  the  teacher.  If  the  objects  of  education  pos- 
sess no  other  interest  than  belongs  to  a scheme  of 
worldly  advantage — if  they  are  nothing  more  than 
a provision  to  get  bread  and  meat,  to  secure  re- 
spectability, to  win  distinction  on  the  arena  of 
earthly  struggle — if  man,  in  no  other  sense  than 
as  an  intellectual  animal,  and  as  a creature  for 
civil  government,  is  the  being  to  be  educated,  it 
necessarily  follows  that  the  teacher  must  be  de- 
graded to  the  same  level  of  selfish  and  sordid  car- 
nality. The  humble  workman  that  sweats  over 
the  anvil  and  forge  in  manufacturing  tools  of  iron 
and  steel  for  the  factory  or  the  farm  is  side  by  side 
with  him  who  converts  the  mind  into  a mere  set 
of  instruments  to  compute  sales,  determine  the 
price  of  stocks,  concoct  pills,  write  legal  docu- 
ments, and  order  the  affairs  of  state.  A higher 
mechanic,  it  must  bo  admitted — a more  refined  and 
elaborate  artisan — but,  notwithstanding  the  sav- 
ing clause  of  intellectual  precedence,  the  teacher 
deals  with  a mere  fictitious  nominality  in  the  purer, 
sublimer  forces  of  our  spiritual  nature.  Agreeably 
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to  this  creed  he  is  simply  a skillful  operative  in  the 
manufacturing  department  of  intellect,  handling 
brains  as  others  handle  cotton  and  wool,  and 
stamping  them  as  marketable  commodities,  to  be 
exchanged  for  money. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  position  of  the  teacher 
is  egregiouslv  false  and  pernicious.  It  is  not  the 
position  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  agent  ordained 
by  Providence  to  perform  a sublime  and  holy  work. 
It  is  not  the  position  of  a man  set  apart  in  solitary 
significance  from  all  other  men,  taken  into  closest 
companionship  with  God,  commissioned  to  execute 
a task  as  vast  as  the  nature  of  an  immortal  mind 
and  as  solemn  as  the  issues  of  eternity.  We  do  not 
deny  that  education  has  most  valuable  earthly  uses 
and  applications.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  every  just 
system  of  instruction  and  training  will  have  due  ref- 
erence to  the  adaptations  of  the  present  life.  Men 
must  eat  and  drink,  build  houses  and  establish  fam- 
ilies, engage  actively  in  trade  and  commerce.  Ed- 
ucation must  look  to  this  fact  and  lay  no  slight  em- 
phasis on  its  divine  meaning.  But  let  the  fact 
stand  where  God  puts  it.  Let  food  and  raiment 
rest  on  the  foundation  and  in  the  connection  estab- 
lished by  Christ’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Any 
form  of  civilization  that  changes  the  ground  of  this 
fact  wars  against  God’s  laws  and  curses  humanity. 
Any  system  that  assigns  the  teacher  a mere  earth- 
ly work,  and  cherishes  no  sacred  estimate  of  the 
spiritual  portion  of  his  duty  in  developing  the  high- 
er nature  of  man,  and  in  ordering  his  life  for  the 
service  of  truth,  virtue,  and  piety,  is  notin  alliance 
with  God’s  providence,  but  is  treacherous  to  the 
noblest  and  best  interests  of  our  being.  If  a teach- 
er fail  to  cultivate  the  prudential  virtues  of  human 
life ; if  he  neglect  the  great,  practical,  everyday 
qualities  that  are  needed  for  sagacity,  industry, 
and  thrift,  he  certainly  falls  far  short  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities. But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
earthly  part  of  his  office  is  tributary  to  its  diviner 
part.  A man’s  work  in  this  world  always  leans 
on  his  work  for  the  other  world.  Faith  is  essen- 
tial to  the  right  culture  of  the  senses  and  of  the  in- 
tellect. Reason  needs  religion  for  its  growth  and 
discipline.  And  hence,  the  vitiating  feature  in 
most  of  our  8}’stems  of  education  is,  not  that  the 
earthly  province  of  intellect  is  regarded,  but  that 
it  is  almost  exclusively  regarded.  A teacher  is 
thus  degraded  into  a mere  earthly  machine.  The 
mightier  impulses  of  his  moral  nature  are  either 
left  inoperative  or  they  are  utterly  deadened  ; in- 
stead of  doing  God’s  work  in  God’s  spirit  and  in 
God’s  way,  lie  does  man’s  work  with  man’s  temper 
for  man’s  glory. 

What,  then,  is  the  teacher’s  true  position?  We 
consider  him,  in  a specific  sense,  one  of  God’s 
agents  for  the  performance  of  a great  and  noble 
work.  His  office  is  a branch  of  God’s  providence 
designed  to  fulfill  a most  vital  and  important  agen- 
cy in  executing  the  purposes  of  redeeming  love  and 
restoring  man  to  the  peace  and  blessedness  of  the 
universe.  Its  main  sphere  lies  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  portions  of  man’s  nature ; in  the  affections, 
that  involve  his  strength  and  happiness;  in  the 
conscience,  that  dictates  the  right  and  forbids  the 
wrong;  in  the  will,  that  executes  the  decisions  of 
the  judgment  with  inflexible  energy  — in  all  the 
deeper  and  most  truthful  instincts,  that  carry  our 
progressive  being  in  their  intimations,  and  are  ever 
struggling  to  free  themselves  from  the  darkness 
and  evil  encircling  them.  To  form  men  to  a just 
and  respectable  citizenship,  so  that  they  can  hon- 


orably discharge  their  obligations  to  the  common- 
wealth ; to  fit  them  for  life  an<l  activity  in  their 
varied  connections,  and  so  develop  their  faculties 
as  that  they  can  answer  the  ends  of  an  earthly  ex- 
istence, and,  at  the  same  time,  contribute  their 
share  of  effort  toward  the  regeneration  of  human 
society,  is  the  teacher’s  vocation;  but  all  this  is 
only  a scaffolding  for  a task  infinitely  more  sug- 
gestive and  impressive.  Man,  as  a moral  agent 
— man,  as  the  subject  of  divine  government — man, 
as  kindred  to  angels,  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
perfect  love  and  created  to  enjoy  the  companion- 
ship of  perfect  purity — is  intrusted  to  his  hands. 
It  is  in  this  capacity,  representing  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  an  immortal  being,  precious  to 
the  affections  of  Jehovah,  and  consecrated  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  that  the  teacher  finds  the  vast 
meaning  of  his  work.  Truth  must  have  6uch  a 
hold  upon  his  reverence  and  love  that  it  will  flow 
forth  in  his  looks,  tones,  and  actions — a strong, 
steady  stream,  fed  by  the  fount  of  Heaven.  In 
his  hands  science  must  not  merely  embody  the 
general  laws  of  nature,  but  witness  for  God  and 
express  the  wisdom  and  perfection  of  His  nature, 
All  art  must  respond  to  a divine  claim  and  beautify 
the  universe,  not  to  the  eye  and  intellect,  but  to 
the  moral  sensibilities  of  the  heart.  History,  too* 
must  testify,  not  in  dead  words,  but  in  the  living 
tongue  of  faith,  to  God’s  presence  among  men;  its 
events  must  be  interpreted  to  show  His  authorita- 
tive control  over  the  affairs  of  mankind  and  along 
the  path  of  centuries  past;  his  illumined  eye  must 
trace  the  movements  of  that  cloud  of  pillared  flame 
which,  as  of  old,  has  guided  the  elect  of  God  to  vic- 
tory and  glory.  To  him  is  committed  the  task  of 
separating  the  true  from  the  false,  the  pure  from 
the  base,  the  precious  from  the  vile,  the  abiding 
and  eternal  from  the  vain  and  transitory ; and  ap- 
preciating all  that  is  fair,  and  loving  all  that  if 
good,  to  introduce  it  into  the  minds  under  his  care, 
and  nourish  them  with  its  quickening  sustenance. 
By  him  the  sensibilities  of  the  mind  in  their  rela- 
tion to  intellectual  tastes  and  habits  are  first  awak- 
ened. By  liis  fingers  are  those  chords  first  struck 
which  are  to  vibrate  forever  with  notes  of  joy  or 
woe.  The  earliest  impressions,  the  most  permanent 
influences,  are  received  from  him ; and,  indeed,  the 
position  of  the  teacher  places  him  between  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe,  the  varied  and  wonderful 
facts  of  human  history,  the  multiplied  experiences 
of  life,  and  the  pupil  dependent  on  him,  almost  im- 
plicitly and  exclusively,  for  knowledge,  direction, 
and  guidance.  It  is  liis  genius  that  interprets  the 
world  to  the  youthful  student,  explains  its  mys- 
teries, solves  its  enigmas ; the  elder  nature  is  re- 
ceived into  the  younger  nature  and  blends  with 
its  struggling  vitality ; his  image  is  reproduced, 
and  his  powrer,  whatever  may  be  its  degree  and 
bearing,  becomes  an  assimilative  force  that  is  nev- 
er lost. 

The  office  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  is  a ministry 
of  Providence.  It  is  a divine  work  that  lie  has  to 
perform.  A portion  of  his  labor,  by  its  nature  and 
results,  is  incorporated  with  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  society.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  industry 
and  skill  of  a thriving  population.  It  may  be 
seen  in  smiling  homes  and  crowded  thoroughfares 
of  business.  The  earthly  magnificence  of  civiliza- 
tion attests  its  presence  and  exalts  its  power.  And 
viewed  in  this  light,  it  takes  its  place  with  other 
temporary  arrangements  to  improve  and  advance 
the  material  condition  of  the  human  race.  But  its 
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real  import  is  not  rendered  in  these  facts.  The 
great  work  of  the  teacher  is  not  made  visible  in 
snch  outward  and  perishable  signs.  Mind  exists 
for  higher  purposes  than  are  attained  in  civiliza- 
tion. It  seeks  a nobler  habitation  than  iron  or 
marble.  It  is  subject  to  a better  economy  than 
civil  society.  It  has  been  created  for  a wisdom 
that  dwells  in  the  mind  of  God — for  a strength, 
spiritual  and  sublime— ^or  a communion  invisible 
and  eternal.  And  it  is  mind  with  such  suscepti- 
bilities and  aspirations— mind  as  the  image  of  God 
—that  the  teacher  has  in  trust  to  impress  and  en- 
noble. The  work,  then,  of  the  teacher  is  a Chris- 
tian work.  Its  conditions,  instrumentalities,  aims, 
and  ends,  are  distinctly  and  vitally  Christian. 

How  strikingly  and  beautifully  significant  in 
their  respective  spheres  are  the  offices  of  preacher 
and  teacher ! The  one  is  to  the  scheme  of  Divine 
Grace  what  the  other  is  to  the  scheme  of  Divine 
Providence.  Instituted  directly  and  authorita- 
tively by  God,  invested  with  His  most  sacred  and 
affecting  sanctions,  the  office  of  the  preacher  repre- 
sents all  that  is  most  solemn  and  touching  in  Chris- 
tianity. In  his  tones  of  expostulation  and  entreaty, 
the  voice  of  Jesus  as  once  hoard  amidst  the  scenes 
of  tjie  land  of  the  olive  and  the  vine  and  suddenly 
hushed  in  the  death-cry  of  the  cross,  again  rises 
and  swells  over  the  world — its  wonderful  compass 
of  utterance  completed  with  the  triumphant  notes 
of  the  resurrection,  and  the  pathos  of  its  humiliat- 
ing story  set  in  magnificent  relief  by  the  jubilant 
proclamations  of  the  coronation-glory  in  heaven. 
Every  Sabbath  and  oftener,  those  tones  are  pene- 
trating hearts  that  know  their  Shepherd's  call  and 
heed  it.  The  widowed  mother  listens  to  His  con- 
solations, and  bereaved  sisters  witness  the  falling 
of  His  tears  over  their  lost  Lazarus.  Nor  is  His 
earthly  life  only  embodied  in  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry of  reconciliation.  Entered  within  the  vail  of 
the  upper  sanctuary,  and  standing  in  the  imme- 
diate presence  of  his  Father  as  the  High- Priest  of 
a redeemed  race,  he  repeats  his  intercessions  by 
the  mouths  of  his  anointed  servants,  and  claims  the 
homage  of  the  world  as  the  merited  inheritance  of 
his  prayers  and  love.  Through  this  ministry  God 
and  Christ  are  still  with  men.  Through  it,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  commanding  the  resources  of  omnip- 
otence and  holding  the  secret  springs  of  every 
human  heart,  glorifies  the  grace  of  redemption. 
Through  it,  a heavenly  guardianship  is  exercised 
over  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Cburch,  and  a re- 
deemed race  sanctified  to  God.  But  the  wisdom, 
power,  glory  of  God  are  not  limited  to  the  Gospel. 
The  forms  which  they  assume  in  its  doctrines  and 
precepts  are  transcendent,  and,  viewed  in  their  ori- 
gin and  authority,  are  exclusive.  They  shut  out 
all  rivalry.  They  put  at  an  infinite  remove  all 
possible  approach  to  their  incomparable  excellence. 
It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  God  intends  the  spirit 
of  this  Gospel  to  vitalize  all  nature,  materialism, 
life.  Therefore,  while  he  limits  the  preacher  to 
the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  as  the  means  of 
salvation,  and  allows  no  interference  with  his  spe- 
cially-assigned vocation,  he  commits  this  other 
work  to  other  hands.  Another  agent  has  been 
chosen  to  fulfill  this  mission.  Another  ministry 
has  been  organized  silently,  without  signs  and 
wonders,  without  a baptism  of  fire,  to  represent 
God,  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in  those  relations 
to  nature  and  society  which  are  sustained  by  man 
in  his  present  fugitive  existence.  This  is  the  min- 
istry of  the  teacher.  The  peculiarities  of  this  office, 
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distinguishing  it  from  every  other  kind  of  action 
on  the  human  mind,  indicate  its  divine  aspects  in 
the  economy  of  Providence.  The  evidence  is  not, 
indeed,  outward  and  demonstrative.  But  look  at 
its  inward  spirit,  its  moral  scope,  its  breadth  of 
bearing,  its  intensity  of  influence,  and  who  coaid 
imagine  that  God  would  confer  such  a power  on 
this  agency  and  assign  it  no  specific  task  in  the 
system  of  his  government  ? The  divine  mind  has 
revealed  itself  in  Christianity.  Its  attributes  and 
perfections,  its  plans  and  purposes,  are  there  made 
known.  And  why  ? Not  only  that  we  may  be- 
lieve in  Him  as  the  God  of  the  Bible,  but  that  we 
may  be  able  to  detect  His  working,  and  identify 
His  presence  in  all  other  forms  of  manifestation. 

The  principles  on  which  He  holds  intercourse  with 
the  human  mind  are  there  stated,  illustrated,  cQn- 
tirmed.  Guided  by  the  light  shed  from  the  sacred 
page  on  God’s  character  and  acts,  we  are  ordina- 
rily competent  to  trace  His  intelligence  and  good- 
ness whenever  and  wherever  they  are  exhibited. 

If,  then,  we  have  caught  the  impress  of  God  from 
the  Scriptures ; if,  furthermore,  we  have  been  train- 
ed by  them  to  perceive  and  recognize  II  is  image, 
whether  it  rise  to  our  view  amidst  the  wonders  of 
creation  or  the  mysteries  of  Provideuce,  we  need 
no  argument  to  convince  us  that  the  office  of  the 
teacher  is  peculiarly  significant  of  a divine  end,  and 
demands,  for  its  efficient  action,  the  endowments 
of  a divine  spirit. 

Now  it  is  just  here  that  American  mind  needs  a 
new  mode  of  culture.  Our  public  opinion,  as  be- 
fore stated,  puts  the  teacher  among  the  agencies 
of  a material  civilization.  It  assigns  him  an  earth- 
ly office,  presents  earthly  motives,  bestows  earthly 
rewards.  It  is  mainly  secular  in  its  spirit  and 
aims.  Nor  are  teachers  generally  in  advance  of 
public  opinion  on  this  subject.  The  most  of  them 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  masses,  and  look  no  higher 
than  the  temporal  aspects  of  their  work.  Few  of 
them  have  a warm,  glowing,  bounding  heart  in 
their  labors. . A certain  degree  of  interest,  perhaps 
of  pleasure,  they  are  compelled  to  feel  in  their  vo- 
cation. The  laws  of  business  necessitate  this  state 
of  mind ; selfishness  demands  it ; but  every  thinker 
knows  that  only  the  surface  of  the  soul  responds  to 
such  feeble  and  evanescent  motives.  The  depths 
of  the  heart,  where  dwell  the  supreme  forces  of 
thought  and  energy,  where  the  imagination  finds 
its  eagle  wing  and  the  will  its  Herculean  strength, 
where  the  nerve  gathers  its  lightning  and  the 
muscle  its  brawny  vigor,  these  depths  never8  an- 
swer to  the  cull  of  sordid  earthliness.  Hence 
teachers  so  often  disparage  tlieir  work.  They  do 
not  disguise  their  dissatisfaction,  oftentimes  their 
disgust,  with  its  duties.  It  is  a dull  and  monoto- 
nous routine,  a weary  drudgery,  a thankless  thing ; 
and  in  this  spirit  a great  number  of  them  hasten 
their  escape  from  its  galling  bondage  and  seek  a 
more  congenial  sphere. 

The  great  points  to  which  this  higher  culture  of 
opinion,  as  it  respects  teachers  and  teaching,  should 
be  directed,  aro  the  moral  aspects  of  the  work  and 
its  relations  to  the  providential  indications  of  the 
day.  Let  us  look  first  at  the  moral  aspects  of  this 
work. 

Teaching  is  not  a trade.  It  is  not  a secular  pro- 
fession, growing  out  of  the  conventional  necessities 
of  society,  and  founded  on  the  propriety  and  con- 
venience of  distributing  labor  into  different  hands. 

No ; if  it  were,  it  might  be  left  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  age,  and  the  selfish  inter- 
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ests  of  men  be  trusted  to  guard  its  action.  Teach* 
ing  has  a deeper  and  broader  basis  than  trades  and 
professions.  It  belongs  to  mind  as  mind,  springs 
from  the  essential  conditions  of  its  present  state, 
and  involves  the  whole  system  of  Providence  in  its 
mode  of  dealing  with  mankind.  The  office  of  the 
teacher  is  a necessary  result  of  those  laws  which 
the  Creator  has  impressed  on  mind,  and  his  agency 
is  intimately,  inseparably  connected  with  those 
ends  which  cultivated  intellect  is  designed  to  sub- 
serve. Other  men  in  their  business  relations  to 
society  may  be  viewed  as  products  of  civilization, 
a sort  of  after-growth  that  the  diversity  and  com- 
plexity of  the  social  state  call  into  existence.  The 
teacher  does  not  occupy  such  a position.  Society 
affords  him  a field  of  action,  but  it  does  not  origin- 
ate his  responsibilities,  nor  can  it  define  the  meas- 
ure of  his  duties.  Standing  in  closer  contact  with 
mind  than  any  other  human  being,  and  working 
in  a sphere  peculiarly  spiritual  and  sacred,  he 
must  be  contemplated  as  one  of  those  select  means 
that  Providence  ordains  to  fulfill  its  vast  purposes 
of  mercy  toward  the  family  of  man.  Ilia  work, 
therefore,  is  pre-eminently  moral.  The  ruling  idea 
of  his  position  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  he  is  the 
appointed  agent  to  introduce  a moral  being  to  those 
objects  of  thought,  and  to  awaken  those  susceptibili- 
ties, which  involve  moral  welfare.  Intellectual 
culture  must  be  held  strictly  subordinate  to  this 
higher  aim.  If  he  is  a mere  intellectualist,  knowl- 
edge may  be  imparted,  talent  aroused,  genius 
stimulated;  but  this  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
work  that  God  gave  him  to  perform.  The  plan 
of  Providence  obviously  is,  that  the  heart  is  the 
avenue  to  the  intellect ; and  it  is  equally  apparent 
that  the  teacher  has  a much  more  important  task 
to  execute  in  behalf  of  the  moral  sensibilities  than 
for  intellectual  functions.  Looking  at  his  work  in 
the  light  of  intellectual  philosophy,  every  sensible 
teacher  knows  that  the  capacity  to  feel  is  stronger, 
quicker,  deeper  than  the  capacity  to  think ; and, 
moreover,  he  knows  that  if  he  w'ould  cultivate  the 
reasoning  and  imaginative  faculties  he  must  draw 
on  those  resources  of  impulse  and  activity  which 
are  gathered  up  in  the  heart.  Apart  from  this, 
the  moral  nature  is  more  plastic  than  the  intellect- 
ual; it  is  more  controllable  by  educative  means; 
the  sympathy,  example,  and  spirit  of  the  teacher 
exert  a much  greater  influence  over  it  than  over 
the  intellect;  and,  consequently,  the  purpose  of 
Providence  is  clearly  indicated  that  the  teacher 
shall  make  this  portion  of  our  nature  the  sphere  of 
his  greatest  efforts. 

The  direction,  then,  in  which  public  opinion  on 
this  subject  should  now  be  cultivated  is  evident. 
It  is  not  mere  scholarship  that  we  ought  to  seek  at 
the  hands  of  teachers.  No  amount  of  communi- 
cated knowledge,  no  acquirement  of  skill  and  power 
in  the  use  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  no  brilliancy 
of  developed  genius  on  the  part  of  his  pupils,  should 
satisfy  the  claims  that  we  have  on  teachers.  If 
they  give  us  cultivated  intellect  alone,  or,  taking 
a step  higher,  if  they  give  us  cultivated  intellect 
with  prudential  habits  and  a conventional  virtue, 
they  have  defrauded  us  of  the  truest,  noblest  part 
of  their  work.  So  far  as  that  culture  extends  it  is 
worthy  of  just  and  generous  appreciation.  But  it 
does  not  extend  far  enough.  It  doubtless  meets 
the  demands  of  society.  It  is  the  education  that 
ordinarily  satisfies  the  factory,  the  counting-room, 
the  exchange.  Broadway  and  Wall  Street  care 
for  nothing  better.  Still,  this  is  not  the  real  issue. 


Education  has  an  infinitely  greater  work  to  do  than 
to  supply  mercantile  wants.  Its  office  is  not  to 
furnish  sharp,  shrewd  intellects,  ready  accountants, 
safe  engineers.  It  does  not  glory  in  converting 
men  into  interest-tables  and  counterfeit  detectors. 
No;  the  work  of  the  true  teacher  is  to  give  us 
men.  . 

The  position  of  the  teacher,  if  studied  if^tbe  light 
of  Providential  law,  is  a position  in  advance  of  the 
spirit  and  tastes  of  society.  The  most  practical  of 
men,  he  is  an  idealist  whose  imagination  pictures 
the  possibilities  of  progress  ere  they  open  to  minds 
of  less  far-sightedness.  What  others  know  of  mind 
by  experience  and  observation  he  perceives  by  in- 
stinct. A man  of  faith,  he  interprets  the  phenom- 
ena of  intellect  by  higher  rules  than  logic  oftere;  a 
man  of  feeling,  his  Bpirit  gives  him  access  to  the 
hearts  of  others.  The  habit  of  thinking  for  others, 
although  a strong  social  tie,  tends  to  insulate  him 
from  the  common  forms  of  intercourse ; and  hence, 
in  certain  aspects  of  character,  he  is  the  most  soli- 
tary of  beings.  The  teaching  mind  is  eminently 
suggestive.  Freshness  is  its  most  prominent  char- 
acteristic. No  thought  is  old,  no  image  common- 
place, no  arguments  trite,  to  its  ever-quickening 
activity.  There  is  always  something  in  its  orig- 
inal resources  to  impart  a brightening  glow  to  fa- 
miliar facts  and  oft^handled  topics.  It  is  conse- 
quently a creative  intellect,  rejoicing  in  its  strength, 
seeing  in  ever}-  hour  what  it  never  saw  before,  and 
cherishing  a sense  of  easy,  child-like,  buoyant  nov- 
elty that  is  never  satiated.  The  world  is  not  a dead 
thing  to  its  eye  and  heart.  Books  live,  nature 
lives,  science  and  art  live,  before  it.  Religion  is  a 
constantly-transforming  power,  and  into  its  experi- 
ence something  more  of  heaven  daily  enters.  Such 
is  the  character  of  the  true  teacher.  Apd  how  can 
a mind  of  that  scope,  a soul  of  boundless  sympathy 
with  whatever  is  beautiful  and  trust-worthy,  a spirit 
fed  by  the  hand  of  God  with  the  bread  of  immortal 
life — how  can  such  a man  reduce  himself  within  the 
narrow  proportions  of  a fictitious  conventionalism, 
and  live  for  the  poor  awards  of  the  perishing  hour? 
Every  genuine  teacher  is  conscious  of  a leadership 
in  mind,  conferred  by  God,  and  not  to  be^alienated 
at  the  caprice  of  fashion  and  the  whims  of  opinion. 
Few  such  there  are ; but  these  select  few  present 
the  true  standard,  and  disclose  to  us  the  “pattern” 
of  the  divine  mind. 

The  second  point  we  proposed  to  notice  is  the 
relation  of  the  moral  aspects  of  the  teacher’s  work 
to  the  Providential  indications  of  the  day. 

It  is  quite  clear  to  us  that  we  are  in  a transition 
period  as  respects  this  great  subject.  Reforms,  at 
first,  rarely  define  themselves.  A feeling,  born  of 
God,  is  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  men — a feeling 
of  imperfection  in  the  prevailing  system — a sense 
of  dissatisfaction — and  then,  a gradually-shaping 
thought — impulse  subsiding  in  firm  and  fixed  will, 
followed  by  union  of  sentiment  and  action  on  be- 
half of  the  proposed  change.  We  think  it  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  the  opinion  of  the  advanced  Chris- 
tian thinkers  of  the  day  is  undergoing  a vast,  a 
radical  change  on  the  subject  of  education.  So  far, 
the  movement  has  assumed  no  public,  palpable 
form,  but  it  is  silently,  effectually  advancing.  The 
leaven  i9  working,  and  that,  too,  powerfully.  There 
is  an  evident,  a deep-rooted  discontent  with  all  our 
modes  of  education.  Men  feel  that  there  is  not  a 
sufficient  degree  of  moral  dignity  attached  to  the 
office  of  teaching;  and  furthermore,  that  the  re- 
sults of  our  present  systems  of  education  are  not, 
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either  in  kind  or  degree,  what  they  should  be?  In 
many  instances  that  have  come  under  our  personal 
knowledge,  there  is  a settled  distrust  of  our  higher 
academies  and  colleges.  Often  we  hear  leading 
men  declare  that  they  will  never  send  another  son 
to  college.  Making  due  allowance  for  the  spirit 
of  fault-finding,  which  is  so  common  in  the  world, 
and  believing,  also,  that  no  small  share  of  the 
blame  thrown  upon  institutions  of  learning  would 
be  much  more  justly  located  if  put  to  the  account 
of  vain  and  thoughtless  parents,  we  must  admit 
that  the  demand  is  altogether  reasonable  for  a high- 
er tone  of  teaching.  We  need  the  noblest  order  of 
men  for  this  work.  Give  us  men  of  ripe,  exten- 
sive, thorough  scholarship,  men  of  refined,  elegant 
tastes,  and  high,  commanding  intellects;  but  let 
• them  be  men  of  perfected  power,  who  can  commu- 
nicate themselves  as  well  as  their  learning — men 
of  profound  impulses  and  burning  sympathies,  who 
have  souls  to  move  the  world.  There  is  a mani- 
fest want  of  this  sort  of  personal  power  in  most  of 
our  teachers.  Too  many  of  them  are  only  living 
editions  of  text-books.  Destitute  of  all  vital,  trans- 
missive, inspiring  influence,  they  confine  them- 
selves to  accurate  analysis,  patient  elaborations, 
learned  comments  on  subjects  in  hand,  but  no  vir- 
tue goes  out  from  them,  and  they  never  stir  the 
depths  of  souls  that  await  their  touch  to  spring 
into  life.  This  is  a capital  defect.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  it.  There  ought  to  be  no  forbearance 
extended  to  it.  A man  who  can  not  rouse  the  fac- 
ulties of  his  pupils  to  think  and  create  for  them- 
selves, who  is  simply  content  to  drag  heavily 
through  a recitation  and  allow  the  minds  before 
him  to  slumber  on,  is  no  teacher.  No  matter  what 
his  learning,  no  matter  what  his  other  qualifica- 
tions, if  he  fail  here  he  is  unfit  for  his  position. 
The  main  work  is  left  undone.  For  the  great  of- 
fice of  the  teacher  reaches  far  beyond  his  supervis- 
ion of  the  acquirements  of  his  pupils.  Where  ac- 
quisition ends  the  highest  education  begins ; and 
hence  the  paramount  aim  of  the  teacher  should 
be  to  cultivate  the  mind  so  as  to  give  it  a full  and 
complete  power  over  its  stores  of  knowledge,  and 
thereby  keep  the  faculty  of  thinking  in  its  rightful 
ascendency  over  the  faculty  that  merely  receives. 
But,  above  all  else,  we  need  in  such  men  the  strong 
and  earnest  spirit  that  magnifies  its  office,  and  em- 
braces it  as  a trust  from  God.  Such  a spirit  will 
have  all  the  glow  that  imagination  kindles ; and 
filled  with  impulses  more  stirring  and  fervent  than 
chivalry  excited,  and  throbbing  with  a heroism 
that  feeds  on  achievement  and  lives  by  conquest,  | 
it  will  bear  its  possessor  through  his  labors  as  a 
glorious  pastime,  in  which  he  rejoices  with  exceed- 
ing  joy.  Such  a spirit  consecrates  men  in  their 
work.  It  gives  them  peace  and  satisfaction  in  all 
its  arduous  daties.  It  is  a religious  spirit,  ema- 
nating from  God,  and  lifting  the  heart  back  to 
Him  ; and  whenever  its  presence  is  enthroned 
within  the  teacher  it  crowns  his  life  with  the  tru- 
est and  most  lasting  usefulness. 

It  is  a hopeful  sign  that  such  teachers  are  be- 
ginning to  be  demanded.  Men  are  opening  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  education  does  a much  grand- 
er work  for  man  as  man  than  for  man  as  artisan, 
physician,  lawyer,  statesman ; and  the  truth  is 
slowly  vindicating  itself  that  it  is  a mightier  in- 
strumentality for  the  family  than  for  the  state. 
We  hail  this  as  a significant  indication  of  a bright- 
er era.  Of  all  causes  that  have  tended  to  en- 
feeble the  power  of  the  teacher,  and  to  restrict 
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I the  scope  of  education,  the  general  sentiment  that 
the  whole  system  was  simply  designed  to  make  re- 
] spectable  citizens  has  been  most  pernicious.  Hap- 
| pily  for  the  age  a broader  and  sounder  view  is  tak- 
! ing  hold  on  the  public  mind.  It  is  one  step  toward 
freedom  from  the  bondage  of  a material  civiliza- 
tion ; and  if  faithfully  pursued,  we  shall  soon  sec 
teaching  regarded  as  the  apostleship  of  God’s  prov- 
idence. 

Few  things  are  more  suggestive  to  a reflecting 
mind  than  the  wonderful  development  of , intellect 
at  the  present  day  by  means  of  the  external  agen- 
cies and  appliances  of  civilization.  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  this  country  a large  proportion  of  our  intel- 
lectual energy  is  quickened  and  organized  by  these 
outside  causes.  Trade,  enterprise,  competitions, 
ambition,  newspapers,  are  the  electric  influences 
that  thrill  through  the  brains  of  our  countrymen. 
What  a mighty  galvanic  battery  is  New  York! 
Ipiagine  a net- work  of  wires  extending  from  New 
York  and  thickly  covering  the  whole  surface  of 
the  land— every  prairie,  and  rice-field,  and  cotton 
plantation  lying  beneath  its  closely-woven  fila- 
ments ; the  mountains  of  granite,  and  the  mount- 
ains of  coal,  and  the  mountains  of  iron  held  by  its 
magic  threads  as  firmly  os  gravitation  binds  them 
to  the  globe;  the  waters  of  the  Northern  Lakes 
and  the  waters  of  the  Southern  Gulf;  the  waters 
of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Penobscot,  of  the  Poto- 
mac and  the  Rio  Grande,  all  opening  a submissive 
avenue  to  the  lightning,  and  then  embosoming  it 
as  serenely  as  if  the}'  remembered  their  divine 
brotherhood  in  the  clouds,  and  would  gladly  re- 
new their  severed  friendship  in  the  firmament ; the 
wheat  lands  of  Wisconsin  and  the  sugar  lands  of 
Louisiana  alike  yielding  their  sods  of  wealth  to  its 
welcome  touch,  and  pulsating  in  every  atom  of  dust 
under  its  strange  quickenings ; and  then  far  away 
westwardly,  where  another  shore  fronts  another 
continent,  and  the  children  of  the  young  East  look 
forth  on  the  fathers  of  the  old  East,  even  there  the 
golden  sands  sparkling  under  the  same  outspread- 
ing wonder — imagine  such  a telegraphic  triumph 
with  all  its  quick-coming  and  fast-changing  might, 
and  what  is  this  picture  compared  with  the  living 
reality  of  New  York ! Who  can  compute  the  num- 
ber, measure  the  intensity,  comprehend  the  effects 
of  such  a city  on  the  intellect  and  heart  of  the 
whole  country?  One  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
American  industry,  in  contrast  with  the  severe  toil 
of  other  nations,  is  its  constant,  inspiriting  action 
on  mind.  With  us  labor  and  opportunity— the 
open  field  and  the  free  rivalry — have  a prodigious 
influence  on  the  growth  of  talent  and  genius.  At 
the  same  time  they  expose  American  mind  to  great 
evils.  The  difficulty  obviously  lies  in  the  want 
of  balance  between  those  agencies  which  act  on  the 
national  intellect  through  our  educational  system, 
and  those  which  operate  so  much  more  potently  in 
1 after  life.  To  what  extent  this  adjustment  of 
forces  could  be  practically  secured  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
the  peculiar  temper  of  American  mind  might  be 
better  consulted  in  our  methods  of  education.  By 
this  we  do  not  mean  that  the  course  of  study  should 
be  adapted  to  the  utilitarian  views  of  our  people. 

The  ordinary  routine  of  education  should  never 
recognize  the  prevailing  forms  of  outward  life. 
Nevertheless  it  is  exceedingly  important  to  deal 
| with  American  mind  during  the  season  of  instruc- 
tion and  training  with  reference  to  the  spirit  which 
the  future  is  almost  sure  to  awaken.  Take,  for  il- 
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lustration,  two  prominent  elements  of  American 
mind,  viz.:  Imagination  and  Impulse.  Every 
thinker  knows  how  largely  these  enter  into  the  ev- 
eryday life  of  our  countrymen.  If  they  seldom 
assume  those  more  distinct  and  palpable  shapes 
which  are  denominated  Utopian  and  Quixotic,  they 
yet  pervade  in  a more  subtle  and  diffusive  manner 
nearly  every  thing  that  we  undertake.  Now,  as- 
suredly, there  ought  to  be  special  reference  in  our 
methods  of  culture  to  these  faculties.  Such  modes 
ought  to  be  used  as  tend  to  develop  and  discipline 
them.  If  they  stand  out  conspicuously  in  Ameri- 
can life  they  ought  to  stand  out  conspicuously  in 
American  training.  But  just  here  our  present  sys- 
tem of  education  is  strikingly  defective.  AmerU 
can  society  pays  the  penalty  of  the  neglect.  Im- 
agination and  impulse,  denied  the  refining  and  en- 
nobling cultivation  they  are  entitled  to  receive, 
spring  into  intense  activity  under  the  stimulants 
of  American  life,  and  frequently  display  themselves 
in  forms  of  intellectual  and  moral  morbidness,  of 
reckless  speculation,  of  fanatical  violence,  that  dis- 
honor our  nature  and  darken  our  name. 

It  is  not  easy  to  remedy  this  evil.  Freedom  of 
intellect,  like  freedom  of  action,  naturally  tends  to 
excess.  Strength  is  nearly  allied  to  lawlessness. 
Energetic  life  is  impatient  of  restraint,  and  hurries 
into  wild  extravagance.  But  it  is  anomalous  that 
a community  like  ours,  showing  such  solidity  of 
common  sense  and  heartily  devoted  to  the  cardinal 
virtues  of  private  duty,  should  have  so  large  a de- 
gree of  unbalanced  intellect  and  unregulated  pas- 
sion among  its  professedly  educated  classes.  There 
is  much  more  of  this  fanatical  folly  than  circum- 
stances explain.  The  infirmities  of  human  nature 
do  not  afford  a solution  of  the  problem.  Our  con- 
viction is  clear  that  the  educational  system  of  the 
country  is  neither  active  nor  thorough  enough  for 
the  impassioned  force  of  American  mind ; and 
hence  the  pressing  want  of  the  day  is  a mightier 
vitalization  of  those  agencies,  which  are  organized 
to  act  in  the  guidance  and  discipline  of  our  youth- 
ful population.  Nothing  is  plainer  to  our  mind 
than  that  the  office  of  teaching  is  rapidly  assuming 
a new  and  vast  interest,  detaching  itself  more  and 
more  from  the  mere  economic  arrangements  of  so- 
ciety, and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  pressing  closer 
and  closer  on  them,  rising  higher  and  higher  in  sa- 
credness of  nature,  and  extending  wider  and  wider 
in  scope  of  activity.  It  is  much  more  than  a con- 
servative energy;  it  is  a creative,  determining, 
perfective  power.  The  one  is  content  with  the 
past,  the  other  aspires  to  the  divine  idea  of  the  fu- 
ture. The  one  keeps  things  as  they  are,  the  other 
improves  them.  If  a man  is  in  fine  health  con- 
servatism may  preserve  his  vigor.  If  he  has  a for- 
tune, it  is  a safeguard  against  waste  and  profliga- 
cy. If  he  were  in  Paradise  it  would  be  a wise 
counselor,  and,  heeded,  would  restrain  him  from 
the  forbidden  fruit.  But  in  this  disordered  and 
wretched  world  we  need  a more  living  and  demon- 
strative force  than  conservatism.  We  need  seers 
whose  eyes  shall  catch  the  vision  of  what  society 
ought  to  be,  and  whose  tongues,  touched  by  se- 
raphic fire,  can  tell  the  glory  sweeping  before  them. 
And  our  faith  writes  itself  in  this  simple  creed, 
viz. : The  preacher  and  the  teacher  are  God's  chief 
agents  in  the  intellectual,  moral,  social  advance- 
ment of  the  world.  Public  opinion  in  the  United 
States  is  favorable,  in  an  eminent  degree,  to  the 
position  and  influence  of  the  preacher.  Taken  as 
a class,  our  ministers  are  a most  noble  body  of  men, 


worthy  of  the  confidence  and  devotion  with  which 
they  are  regarded.  If  the  American  pulpit  be 
measured  by  a just  standard  of  intellect,  piety, 
and  usefulness,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  x 
exerts  a most  salutary  agency  on  the  thought  and 
character  of  the  country.  Next  to  the  preacher 
should  be  ranked  the  teacher.  If  the  one  belongs 
to  the  ministry  of  grace,  the  other  belongs  to  the 
ministry  of  providence.  And  whenever  the  teach- 
er's work  is  elevated  to  the  rank  God  has  assigned 
to  ib— whenever  men  enter  on  it  as  on  a hallowed 
task,  and  bear  its  burdens,  meet  its  sacrifices,  dis- 
charge its  duties,  by  the  motives  and  for  the  glory 
of  the  cross  of  Christ — then  Bhall  we  see  the  quick 
gathering  of  a new  splendor  on  our  sky. 

(fiiitnr’B  <fasij  <f jjair. 

44  Beware  the  January  month,  beware 
Those  hurtful  days,  that  keenly-piercing  air 
Which  flays  the  herds;  when  icicles  are  cast 
O’er  frozen  earth,  and  6heathe  the  nipping  blast. H 

SO  sang  old  Hesiod  before  any  other  singer  that 
the  world  has  ever  heard;  and  bow  the  con- 
ventional English  translation  makes  it  sound  like 
Cowper  or  any  other  mild  English  poet.  The  lit- 
eral translation,  given  by  Rev.  Mr.  Banks,  “head 
master  of  Ludlow  school,"  in  England,  shows  us 
bow  much  is  lost  in  twisting  the  old  Greek  into 
modern  English  rhymes : 

“But  tlio  month  Lenccon  (evil  days,  all  galling  the 
oxen),  this  month  avoid  and  the  hoar-frosts  which,  when 
the  north  wind  blows,  are  hard  upon  the  earth ; the  north 
wind  which  sweeping  through  steed -rearing  Thrace  upon 
the  broad  deep  is  wont  to  heave  it,  and  land  and  forest 
re-echoes;  and  falling  on  them  brings  to  ra any-feeding 
earth  many  lofty-foliaged  oaks  and  branching  pines  in 
the  mountain  dells,  so  that  all  the  immense  forest  re- 
sounds." 

Such  a simple,  straight  rendering  smacks  of  tbs 
racy,  sinewy  Greek.  But  the  old  English  trans- 
lations of  the  classics,  and  of  all  foreign  tongues, 
are  as  unjust  as  the  French  form  of  the  Greek 
drama.  French  art,  indeed — except  the  modern 
stage  and  the  mechanic  arts — has  always  been  sec- 
ond-rate. What  could  a child,  introduced  to  Greek 
fable  by  the  measured  jingling  of  Racine  or  the 
rougher  hand  of  Corneille,  know  of  the  mystery 
and  terror  and  pathos  of  the  stern  old  story  ? 

The  same  conventional  paralysis  fails  upon  the 
British  translations  of  a century  since.  Pope's 
Homer  is  the  archetype  of  all  of  them.  It  was  one 
of  the  marvelous  literary  successes  of  the  age.  It 
was  a splendid  exercise  of  scholarly  ingenuity.  In 
an  age  when  there  was  no  great  genius,  and  a so- 
ciety utterly  artificial,  it  looked,  of  course,  much 
larger  than  it  is.  It  looked  very  large  indeed  to 
Addison,  and  perhaps  he  was  not  unwilling  to  help 
Tickell  in  a rival  translation. 

“Who  would  not  smile  if  such  a man  there  be? 

Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he?** 

But  there  is  as  profound  a difference  between 
Pope's  Homer  and  any  simple  literal  translation 
as  between  Pope  and  Chaucer.  The  marrow,  the 
sweetness  and  force,  all  seem  to  escape  from  the 
regular  cadence  of  the  harmonions  line.  It  is  Ho- 
mer in  a peruke  and  small-clothes — as  in  Pope's 
time  they  played  Macbeth  in  a full-bottomed  wig. 

No  wonder  Shakespeare  suffered  in  the  estimation 
of  such  an  age ; no  wonder  that  Pope’s  translation 
increased  the  vogue  of  Mr.  Pope,  but  did  little  in 
giving  a new  world  to  Homer. 
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So  it  iB  with  Sir  William  Jones's  translations  from 
the  Oriental  languages.  They  are  conceits  dressed 
a VAnglaise . Charles  Lamb,  writing  to  Can',  the 
translator  of  Dante,  says : “ Your  Dante  and  San- 
dys’s  Ovid  are  the  only  helpmates  of  translations. 
Neither  of  you  shirk  a word.  Fairfax's  Tasso  is 
no  translation  at  all.  It's  better  in  some  places, 
but  it  merely  observes  the  number  of  stanzas;  as 
for  images,  similes,  etc.,  he  finds  ’em  himself,  and 
never  4 troubles  Peter  for  the  matter.'  " It  is 
strange  Lamb  did  not  mention  Chapman's  Homer 
when  he  was  writing  of  the  matter — Chapman  of 
the  long,  majestic,  resonant  line. 

Bat  if  there  must  be  translations,  let  us  have  the 
words  as  nearly  as  they  can  be  rendered.  A man 
forgives  the  rhythm,  for  it  can  not  be  reproduced. 
It  can  only  be  imitated  in  the  new  language,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  in  translations  from  the  modem  Ger- 
man, which  sometimes  turn  themselves  into  En- 
glish. However,  that  is  not  merely  because  of 
the  resemblance  of  the  languages,  but  it  comes  from 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  As  there  is  a more  intimate 
intercourse  among  nations,  the  national  habit  of 
thought  is  modified — becomes  less  individual,  and 
more  universal.  The  modem  mind  of  the  world 
thinks  together — so  that  we  can  without  great  diffi- 
culty English  a French  or  German  work  without 
losing  the  peculiar  flavor.  But  what  shall  we  do 
with  Italian  novels  of  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago?  What  do  we  do  with  Boccaccio? 

If  in  Homer’s  day  there  had  only  been  an  En- 
gland and  English  scholars,  and  some  one  of  them 
had  done  his  14  distinguished”  contemporary  into 
our  native  tongue,  how  racily  different  and  how 
much  ipore  true  it  would  have  been  than  any  ver- 
sion we  have ! 

The  Easy  Chair  slips  into  this  chat  about  trans- 
lations as  he  straightens  his  legs  before  the  cheer- 
ful winter  tire,  and  thinks  of  Christmas  and  of  New- 
Year's,  and  of  the  pleasant  leisure  that  comes  there- 
with— a leisure  to  be  consecrated  to  and  by  good 
books  of  every  age. 

In  country  homes  especially,  far  and  near,  where, 
by  long  usage,  the  Easy  Chair  has  perhaps  a month- 
ly place,  it  loves  to  hail  the  fires  that  announce  the 
setting  in  of  the  long,  comfortable  home-evenings, 
in  which  some  manly  or  tender  voice  invites  the 
poets  and  philosophers  and  story-tellers  of  every 
time  and  country  to  share  and  quicken  the  social 
lifo. 

Oh,  happiest  fate  of  all,  to  say  what  strangers 
gladly  hear,  to  be  placed  in  print  upon  the  family 
shelves,  and  so,  as  it  were,  adopted  into  a thousand 
circles ! For  the  family  is  not  only  the  people  who 
dam  stockings  and  laugh  and  chat  and  fall  asleep, 
but  it  includes  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  the  bird 
in  the  cage,  the  dog  and  cat  upon  the  mat,  and  the 
silent,  modest  friends,  who,  “clothed  all  in  leather,” 
stand  cheerfully  against  the  wall,  or  lie  willingly 
upon  the  table.  Yes,  and  the  tiles  around  the  chim- 
ney. 

41  The  lady  with  the  gay  macaw, 

The  dancing-girl,  the  grave  bashaw 
With  bearded  lip  and  chin; 

And,  leaning  idly  o’er  his  gate, 

Beneath  the  imperial  fan  of  state. 

The  Chinese  mandarin.” 

In  the  brown  old  farm-house,  sunken  under  the 
hill  among  gray  moss)*  apple-trees,  near  Newport, 
where  the  good  Bishop  Berkeley  lived  when  he 
was  in  this  country,  thfere  are  the  tiles  still  ranged 
about  the  fire-place  which  he  brought  from  En- 


gland. Whoever  sees  them  looks  into  the  Bish- 
op’s home,  and  talks  with  him,  and  listens  to  the 
grave,  sweet  voice  weaving  strange  speculations 
and  breathing  high  hopes  for  humanity. 

With  such  friends  of  every  kind  around  us— old 
Hesiod  himself  among  them — and  with  the  bright 
blaze  before  us,  shining  in  kind  eyes,  and  that 
kindness  sinking  deep  down  into  our  hearts,  why 
should  we  “ beware  the  January  month  ?"  Why 
should  we  not  hail  the  days  and  nights  in  which 
the  sense  of  comfort  from  art  is  most  exquisite, 
and  in  which  we  may  help  those  who  wonder  where 
they  shall  find  the  fire  that  bums  bright  and  warm 
for  them  ? 

But  while  we  chat  of  books  and  men,  do  not  for- 
get the  sweet  season,  the  holy  tide.  Remember 
Christmas  and  New-Year  — the  festivals  of  good 
actions  and  good  resolutions.  May  not  a man’s 
charity  at  Christinas  (the  Easy  Chair  does  not 
mean  his  giving  diamond  necklaces  to  his  wife, 
but  his  real  charity)  be  taken  as  the  test  of  the 
honesty  of  his  vows  at  New-Year*  and  the  tenacity 
of  his  purpose? 

Hark ! hear  the  Waits : 

41  Christmas  is  hero! 

Winds  whistle  Bhrill, 

Icy  and  chill. 

Little  care  we; 

Little  we  fear 
Weather  without, 

Sheltered  about 
The  mahogany-tree. 

“Once,  on  the  boughs, 

Birds  of  rare  plume 
Sang,  in  its  bloom; 

Night-birds  are  we. 

Here  we  carouse. 

Singing  like  them, 

Perched  round  the  stem 
Of  the  jolly  old  tree. 

• « • « 

“ Evenings  we  knew 
Happy  as  this; 

Faces  we  miss 
Pleasant  to  see,’ 

Kind  hearts  and  true. 

Gentle  and  just. 

Peace  ta  your  dnst ! 

We  ring  round  the  tree. 

* • • • 

“Sorrows  begone  I 
Life  and  its  ills, 

Duns  and  their  blllf, 

Bid  we  to  flee. 

Come  with  the  dawn, 

Blue-devil  sprite; 

Leave  us  to-night 
Round  the  old  treel” 

But  while  so  many  bring  in  the  boar’s  head  with 
rosemary  and  sing  that  song,  Row  many  others 
will  hereafter  sing,  remembering  this  Christmas ; 

“With  trembling  fingers  did  we  weave 
The  holly  round  the  Christmas  hearth; 

A rainy  cloud  possess'd  the  earth, 

And  sadly  fell  our  Christmas  eve. 

••At  our  old  pastimes  in  the  hall 

Wo  gambol'd,  making  vain  pretense 
Of  gladness,  with  an  awful  sense 
Of  one  mute  shadow  watching  all. 

“We  paused;  the  winds  were  in  the  beech; 

Wo  heard  them  sweep  the  winter  land: 

And  In  a circle,  hand  in  hand, 

Pat  silent,  looking  each  at  each. 
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“Then  echo-like  oar  voices  rang; 

We  sang,  though  every  eye  was  dim, 

A merry  song  we  sang  with  him 
1/ut  year;  impetuously  we  sang. 

11  We  ceased:  a gentler  feeling  crept 
Upon  us:  surely  rest  is  meet: 

‘ They  rest,’  wo  said,  * their  sleep  is  sweet,* 
And  silence  followed,  and  we  wept 

“Our  voices  took  a higher  range:—*’ 

So  let  all  our  voices,  and  repeat  once  more  what 
every  returning  Christmas  should  hear  us  repeat- 
ing, Milton’s  Ode  on  the  Nativity. 

And  so,  kind  friends,  a merry  Christmas,  and 
peace  be  with  }*e  all ! 

Yes,  and  a Happy  New  Year! 

For  the  day,  which  is  like  all  other  days,  and  yet 
entirely  different,  has  come  also,  and  men  and  wo- 
men feel  older — feel  as  if  there  had  been  some  es- 
pecial step,  some  peculiar  movement  in  the  great 
march  of  life. 

When  the  clock  strikes  we  feel  as  if  something 
had  been  achieved.  But  the  same  passage  of  time 
is  marked  by  every  monotonous  tick  of  the  pendu- 
lum as  by  the  sweet  clangor  of  the  bell.  The 
lover  loves  no  more  when  he  tells  his  passion  than 
when  he  is  silent. 

Last  night,  the  last  of  the  year,  was  St.  Sylves- 
ter’s eve.  He  was  the  first  Pope  of  that  name,  the 
Saint,  and  perhaps  a worthy  man.  In  any  case, 
he  gives  the  title  to  one  of  the  pleasant  and  half- 
melancholy evenings  of  the  year.  In  Germany  it 
is  an  open  and  solemn  festival. 

IIow  well  the  Easy  Chair  remembers  the  Syl- 
vester-abend  of  a year  which  is  past  now  as  irre- 
trievably as  the  years  before  the  flood.  Strauss, 
Johann  Strauss  of  Vienna,  the  Strauss  who  com- 
posed the  waltzes  and  loved  the  Princess  Sophia 
(as  romance  tells),  and  composed  for  \iet  bridal 
the  pulsing,  yearning,  melancholy  Sophien  Waltzer , 
gave  a concert  in  Kroll’s  Garten.  It  was  in  that 
pretty  pavilion  which  is  now  fallen  forever. 

We  all  sat  chatting  and  smoking  the  light  ci- 
gar, or  drinking  the  mild  white  beer  of  Berlin — 
beer  which  is  drained  from  glasses  so  long  that 
the  drinker  seems  to  himself,  as  he  gazes  along  the 
vast  perspective,  to  be  pouring  the  Amazon  down 
his  throat.  The  busy  women  sat  knitting,  with 
cups  of  coffee  at  hand ; the  husbands  were  musing- 
ly smoking  and  reading  the  w’ell-read  paper.  Up 
and  down  the  long  hall  swarmed  the  younger  peo- 
ple. How  can  the  Easy  Chair  call  them  beauti- 
ful ? how  can  he  call  them  graceful  ? Let  him  be 
content  to  say  that  they  were  cheerful  and  rosy, 
and  that  nowhere  has  he  ever  seen  a more  con- 
tented throng. 

By-and-by  came  guests  with  false  noses  and 
whiskers,  and  stage  cloaks.  It  was  an  amusing 
travesty  of  a bal  masqul — a ball  of  masks  in  which 
nobody  was  masked.  There  were  flashes  of  fun, 
and  peals  of  loud  laughter,  and  a growing  buzz 
and  rustle,  w'hcn  a compact  man,  buttoned  closely 
in  a black  suit,  stepped  quickly  from  the  side  of 
the  platform  upon  w hich  the  orchestra  was  gath- 
ered. lie  advanced  to  the  front,  and  turned  to- 
ward the  audience.  His  head  was  square,  and 
the  short,  stiff,  black  hair  rose  directly  from  his 
qarnest  forehead.  There  was  nothing  flippant  or 
foppish  in  his  look,  but  rather  a sad  sobriety. 
Without  waiting  to  bow  or  smile,  he  bent  bis  head 
to  the  audience,  and  at  the  same  moment  raised 
his  arm  and  his  violin-bow.  It  was  like  touching 


the  key  of  an  organ.  There  followed  a burst  of 
rich  instrumental  harmony.  The  men  laid  down 
their  papers,  the  women  knitted  on  in  quiet  enjoy- 
ment, and  one  by  one  the  young  people,  in  every 
kind  of  comic  costume,  slid  into  the  circling  waltz. 

The  delicious  music  poured  from  the  orchestra; 
and  the  figures,  full  of  gay  life,  glided  around  the 
hall.  The  imperturbable  figure  of  the  conductor 
stood  erect,  and  upon  the  sway  of  bis  directing, 
moderating  arm  seemed  all  the  sound  to  wait. 
The  Han  of  the  music  is  indescribable  to  all  who 
have  not  heard  it,  or  who  do  not  waltz.  It  was 
hard  to  think  that  any  body  could  hear  it,  and  not 
feel  the  Terpsichorean  fire  creeping  through  the 
veins.  It  was  as  subduing  and  supreme  as  the 
summer  air  — yes,  and  as  passionately  languid. 
The  music  streamed,  the  dancers  circled  on.  Tap, 
tap ! the  imperturbable  man  with  stiff,  iron-gray 
hair  knocked  upon  his  stand.  It  was  the  sign  of 
stopping.  Louder  and  louder  the  fiddles  and  the 
flutes,  and  the  wailing  oboes,  and  the  hollow  bas- 
soons ; swifter  and  swifter  the  hurrying  happy 
feet ; one  more  wave  of  the  arm,  the  hand  dropped, 
the  music  ended. 

And  so  it  continued  all  the  evening.  The  pret- 
ty pavilion  flamed  with  bright  lamps  ; wreaths  of 
Christmas  green  hung  festooned  along  the  cor- 
nices ; there  was  a rushing  of  waiters,  a confused 
hubbub  of  talk  and  laugh,  an  incessant  move- 
ment ; then  the  long  appealing  adagio  chords  that 
introduced  the  theme,  chased  by  the  light  leaping 
waltz. 

But  the  whole  scene  was  ruled,  actually  and  in 
its  impression,  by  the  compact  little  man  buttoned 
up  in  black  clothes.  There  was  something  weird 
in  his  appearance— a total  suppression  of  his  real 
life  under  the  necessity  of  the  moment.  It  was 
easy  to  believe  all  the  stories  that  were  told  of 
him,  as  he  stood  there  impassive  and  absolute.  A 
cloud  vailed  him,  although  he  was  visible  directing 
an  orchestra.  One  thought  of  the  Princess,  of  the 
exquisite  sadness  of  the  bridal  waltzes  he  wrote 
for  her,  and  how  he  probably  stood  in  the  same 
severe  and  sad  posture,  conducting  them  as  they 
were  played  for  the  first  time,  calm  and  implaca- 
ble, pouring  all  his  wild  regret  into  that  lyric 
melody,  by  whose  inspiration  the  eager  feet  sped 
on  in  the  palace  hall,  until,  fatigued  and  fainting, 
the  Princess  fell. 

Hoffman  would  have  made  a story  of  Stranss. 
But  to  see  Strauss  was  to  read  a story  of  Hoff- 
man’s. 

It  was  long  past  midnight  when  the  Easy  Chair 
came  out,  and,  through  the  black  Thier-Garten, 
went  homeward  to  the  city.  Beneath  the  stately 
Brandenburg  Gate,  and  under  the  Lindens,  he 
passed  to  the  Friedrich-Strasse,  and  so  to  his  room. 
With  his  mind  full  of  the  strange,  pathetic  figure 
of  the  musician  he  fell  asleep.  And  suddenly, 41  in 
the  first  sweet  sleep  of  night,”  he  was  awakened 
by  a sound  so  soft  and  exquisite  and  solemn,  that, 
as  he  lay  wondering  and  thoughtful,  he  seemed  to 
hear  the  very  divine  harmonies  that  announced 
the  Nativity. 

“ When  such  music  sweet 
Their  hearts  and  ears  did  greet 
As  never  was  by  mortal  finger  strook ; 
Divinely- warbled  voice, 

Answering  the  stringed  noise. 

As  all  their  souls  in  blissfal  rapture  took. 
The  air,  sucl^  pleasure  loth  to  lose, 
i With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly 
| €1080.** 
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So  must  the  early  Christians  have  been  heard 
singing  in  the  Catacombs,  filling  the  air  with  holy 
joy. 

There  was  something  so  peaceful,  so  consoling, 
and  sympathetic  in  the  sound,  that  it  was  useless 
to  try  to  find  out  whence  it  came.  All  that  had 
been  sweet  and  sad — all  that  was  to  be  regretted 
and  deplored — all  that  was  best  and  worst  to  be 
remembered  in  the  history  of  the  year,  was  plainly 
heard  in  that  music.  And  yet  so  tender,  so  en- 
treating— “ Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and 
are  heavy  laden,  and  I will  give  you  rest.” 

The  next  morning  it  proved  to  be  the  New- 
Year’s  singers — a kind  of  Waits  that  go  from  house 
to  house  singing  hymns.  But  floating  up  from  the 
street,  and  stealing  in  through  the  chambers  to  the 
back  of  the  house,  it  easily  seemed  the  voices  of 
angels  singing  in  the  air. 

And,  ever  since,  no  night  of  all  the  calendar  is 
more  honored  by  the  Easy  Chair  than  that  of  Saint 
Sylvester.  * 

Of  all  the  topics  that  interest  the  groups  in 
town  that  hang  upon  the  arms  of  the  Easy  Chair 
none  is  of  more  frequent  or  sadder  mention  than 
thaCof  the  execution  of  the  boy  Rodgers. 

“ Child-choking,”  says  Veal,  gently. 

“Tut,  tut,”  interposes  Leather;  “a  youth  of 
eighteen  is  no  chicken.  He  was  just  aa  responsi- 
ble as  he  would  have  been  at  forty.” 

“ And  yet  you  can  not  deny,”  adds  Martingale, 
“ that  there  is  something  horrible  in  coldly  hang- 
ing up  a boy  on  a gallows.” 

“ But  why,”  cries  Leather,  again,  11  why  have 
all  your  sympathy  for  the  death  of  the  evil-doer, 
and  none  for  that  of  his  innocent  victim  ? If  it  be 
a terrible  thing  that  a man  who  has  imbrnted  him- 
self with  drink  so  that  he  rushes  out  and  covers 
himself  with  the  blood  of  an  innocent  man  should 
be  killed,  what  have  you  to  say  of  the  equally 
sudden  killing  of  a quiet,  inoffensive  man  walking 
along  the  street  ? If  it  be  a question  of  sympathy, 
it  really  seems  as  if  you  might  spare  a little  for  the 
man  of  the  two  who  was  not  drunk,  and  who  had 
not  cut  off  the  head  and  hand  of  a worthy  fam- 
ily.” 

Leather  had  the  air  of  a man  who  has  said  an 
undeniably  true  thing.  Martingale  shook  his 
head. 

Veal  took  up  the.  thread  of  talk. 

“ Here  was  a youth  who  had  lived  in  the  coun- 
try all  his  life — who  comes  to  town  and  falls  into 
bad  company  : gets  drunk  with  others,  and  into  a 
brawl : a man  is  murdered,  and  he  alone  of  his 
company  is  caught.  Now,  granting  that  blood 
must  have  blood,  j'ou  must  also  grant,  what  the 
laws  allow,  that  there  may  sometimes  be  a justifi- 
cation of  mercy.  And  is  not  mercy  justified  in  the 
case  of  a boy  who  is  drunk,  who  has  no  malice,  and 
of  whom  more  can  not  be  truthfully  affirmed  than 
that  he  was  one  of  a party  which  committed  a 
homicide  ? Ought  there  to  be  no  difference  in  the 
. punishment  of  such  an  offender  and  one  who  goes 
deliberately  and  murders  a man  in  revenge  of  a 
grudge — or  to  rob  his  pockets  ? The  boy’s  chin 
was  yet  downy : he  had  evidently  repented  : it  is 
not  known  that  he  committed  the  deed.  Granting 
that  the  good  order  of  society  requires  blood  for 
blood,  it  did  not  require  his  blood.”  And  Veal 
turned  pale  with  excitement. 

11  Your  theory  would  put  an  end  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  criminal  law,”  said  Leather. 
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“ I can  not  see  that,”  replied  Martingale.  “ The 
privilege  of  mercy  in  society  is  just  as  sacred  as 
the  necessity  of  justice.  In  every  case  of  criminal 
conviction  the  inevitable  emestion  will  be,  ‘ Will 
society  be  better  served  oy  mercy  or  justice  ?’ 
Generally,  yon  may  say,  the  latter  will  be  the 
best  servant.  But  then  you  allow  that  there  may 
be  other  cases.  Was  not  this  one  of  them  ? 

“ Of  course  the  offense  of  getting  drunk  is  not 
to  excuse  the  crime  of  murder.  But  you  are  not 
to  hang  a man  because  he  gets  drunk'.  And  say 
what  you  will,  a drunken  man  ceases  to  be  a mor- 
al agent.  You  may  say  that  he  does  so  at  his  own 
risk.  But  though  that  be  so,  it  yet  lessens  the 
guilt  of  his  offense. 

“ It  may  be  very  true  that  there  is  an  alarming 
rowdyism  in  New  York  and  that  public  order  de- 
mands a victim.  If  that  be  so,  the  victim  should 
be  one  whose  fate  can  not  possibly  excite  doubt  or 
general  regret,  for  if  it  does,  the  very  purpose  you 
have  in  view  is  lost.  If  there  must  be  a victim  (a 
thing,  of  course,  which  I utterly  deny,  for  our  laws 
contemplate  no  examples  of  this  kind  as  examples, 
bnt  only  as  proper  punishments  of  ascertained 
crimes.  The  law  would  hardly  take  any  man  sus- 
pected of  ill  conduct  and  hang  him  up  as  a warn- 
ing to  others.  He  could  only  be  hung  up  when  a 
specific  ill  conduct  had  been  proved,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  the  example  is  collateral — and  very  problem- 
atical)— but  I say,  if  there  must  be  a victim,  let 
it  be  a criminal  of  well-known  character,  in  whose 
case  there  are  no  circumstances  that  appeal  to  pub- 
lic pity.  That  is  to  say,  take  your  worst  criminals 
and  not  your  best,  for  what  you  call  examples. 

“Moreover,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  executive  to 
withstand  any  desire  of  general  revenge  and- re- 
taliation upon  the  class  of  rowdies  by  hanging  any 
one  who  may  happen  to  be  caught.  If  it  be  said 
at  any  time  of  capital  conviction,  ‘the  public  de- 
sires a victim,*  that  is  the  very  time  for  the  Gov- 
ernor to  pause  and  scrutinize  the  case  most  care- 
fully ; to  suspect  his  severity  of  being  sharpened 
by  his  consciousness  of  the  public  feeling  of  exas- 
peration against  offenders  in  general.  The  pre- 
rogative of  mercy  witfc  which  be  is  clothed  is  the 
voice  of  Philip  sober.  The  urgent  entreaty  of  the 
public  sentiment  that  there  shall  be  an  example  is 
the  cry  of  Philip  drunk*.  Society  has  empowered 
its  Governor,  in  this  instance,  to  withstand  its  own 
wishes. 

“ Besides,  if  yon  insist  upon  blood  for  blood,  you 
must  take  great  care  that  the  practice  bo  justified 
by  every  case.  If  the  circumstances  arc  such  as 
to  excite  doubt,  perplexity,  and  pity,  the  commu- 
nity will  at  last  declare  that  if  blood  can  be  had 
for  blood  onty  at  such  a cost  of  public  sympathy, 
the  punishment  shall  practically  cease;  and  no- 
body will  be  instrumental  in  dooming  a man  to  a 
fate  so  terrific. 

“ During  the  twelvemonth  two  criminals  have 
been  hung — one,  the  negro  D’Orsay,  and  the  other, 
the  boy  Rodgers.  The  negro  was  well-nigh  a brute, 
the  boy  was  what  you  know'.  Now',  meanwhile, 
there  have  been  plenty  of  villains  deserving  the  ex- 
tremest  punishment  who  have  escaped.  I care  not 
how  they  did  it ; but  do  yon  not  see,  again,  that 
if  the  punishment  of  death  is  sure  to  fall  only  upon 
those  who  are  the  least  guilty  in  public  estimation, 
society  will  soon  lose  all  the  advantages  of  the 
punishment  ?” 

So  the  talk  went  on.  There  is  certainly  a great 
deal  of  force  in  what  Martingale  said.  But  there 
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is  one  thing  he  did  not  say,  which  would  have 
strengthened  his  argument. 

If  society  must  have  blood  for  blood,  that  is,  if 
it  must  take  human  life,  ought  it  not  to  take  it  in 
the  most  solemn  and  summary  manner?  Could 
any  thing  be  more  repugnant  to  decency  and  judi- 
cial solemnity  than  the  scene  at  Rodgers’s  execu- 
tion? If  that  were  to  be  repeated,  the  common 
sense  of  the  community  would  at  once  put  a stop  to 
hanging. 

Here  wras  a criminal  to  be  put  to  death.  Every 
consideration  required  that  it  should  be  done  as 
decorously  as  such  a dreadful  deed  can  be.  One 
can  fancy  the  officers  of  the  law,  the  victim,  and 
the  clergymen,  with  the  few  grave  witnesses  whose 
presence  the  law  might  require,  assembling  in  a 
prison-yard,  into  which  no  other  than  the  Divine 
eye  could  look  by  any  chance,  and  there  the  terri- 
ble act  consummated  at  once,  without  suffering 
to  the  criminal,  and  no  other  pang  than  the  neces- 
sary one  of  beholding  such  a spectacle  to  the  few 
witnesses.  Then  the  body  is  removed,  and  coffined, 
and  delivered  to  the  family,  not  at  the  prison  but 
at  their  home,  while  a brief  statement  of  the  fact 
of  the  execution,  signed  by  the  witnesses,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  papers. 

This  is  a case  in  which  the  most  fearful  duty  of 
society  would  be  most  decently  performed. 

But  in  the  present  case  there  w^as,  according  to 
the  reports,  a collection  of  curious  people  in  the 
yard ; the  other  prisoners,  by  broken  bits  of  glass, 
contrived  to  see  the  sight;  when  the  boy  was 
placed  upon  the  platform,  instead  of  standing  upon 
a drop,  through  which,  in  falling,  his  neck  would 
be  broken  and  instant  death  ensue,  he  is  swung  up 
and  to  and  fro  in  the  air ; the  rope  slips ; he  strug- 
gles fearfully  for  a few  minutes,  even  to  the  loosing 
of  one  hand  and  raising  it  to  his  breast ; is  finally 
taken  down  and  handed  to  his  relatives,  who  fall, 
fainting  and  shrieking,  upon  his  swollen  and  dis- 
torted face ; and  the  whole  miserable  story  is  told 
at  length  and  with  terrible  detail  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  next  morning. 

If  this  is  the  best  way  in  which  society  can  in- 
flict the  punishment  of  deatft,  it  is  very  clear  that 
it  will  not  be  long  inflicted. 

If  we  must  do  it,  why  not  do  it  in  a shorter, 
more  summary,  and  less  disgusting  manner  ? Why 
not  use  the  guillotine,  which  in  a twinkling  severs 
the  head  from  the  body  ? or,  why  not  adopt  the  gar- 
rote,  by  one  wrench  of  which  death  is  made  sure  ? 
The  dangling  and  suffocation  of  the  gallows  are 
repulsive  beyond  any  necessity.  Why  should  we 
scorn  to  be  helped  by  science  oven  in  the  discharge 
of  so  fearful  a duty  ? 


Dcrino  the  dog-days  our  Colleges  celebrate  their 
anniversaries,  and  our  papers  comment  upon  the 
poems  and  orations  then  and  there  delivered,  and 
sigh  that  we  have  no  University.  High  schools 
in  plenty,  they  grant,  but  no  University.  Money 
in  plenty  many  of  the  high  schools  have,  but  yet 
they  make  no  effort  to  be  Universities.  They  take 
raw  boys  of  fifteen,  put  them  through  a little  Vir- 
gil and  Terence,  less  Aeschylus  and  Aristotle  ; dub 
them  A.B.,  and  send  sw'arms  of  conceited  youth, 
with  a smart  smatter  of  books,  upon  a defenseless 
land. 

So  the  eloquent  papers  declaim,  and  not  with- 
out some  justice. 

But  while  we  plead  for  a University,  let  U3  un- 
derstand what  we  are  about.  It  is  not  a Univers- 


ity for  England,  France,  or  Germany  ; nor  for  the 
tenth  century,  nor  the  eighteenth.  It  is  a Uni- 
versity in  and  for  America  to-day.  It  is  an  insti- 
tution which  shall  answer  our  questions,  satisfy  ottr 
wants,  and  give  us  the  education  that  is  essential. 

Who,  then,  are  “we”  and  “us  ?”  We  are  peo- 
ple who,  having  to  make  our  living  by  every  kind 
of  industry  under  heaven,  want  to  know  every 
science,  art,  and  literature  under  the  sun.  All 
pursuits  that  were  ever  followed  are  followed  here ; 
by  a necessity  which  is  universal,  and  by  talent 
which  is  intelligent. 

Now  what  are  our  Colleges  ? 

They  are  mostly  medieval  institutions,  in  which 
Latin  and  Greek  and  Mathematics  and  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  are  professed  to  be  taught.  How 
many  graduates  of  Yale  or  Harvard  last  year  can 
write  tolerable  Latin,  or  translate  tolerable  Greek, 
verses,  this  year?  How  many  retain  more  than 
the  Greek  alphabet,  or  the  meaning  of  a few  Latin 
phrases,  after  ten  years  ? Is  not  the  best  result  of 
the  four  years’  course,  as  a general  rule,  that  which 
was  done  by  the  students  from  preference  and  out- 
side the  College  requirements  ? Is  there  much  posi- 
tive practical  relation  between  the  study  of  those 
four  years  and  the  lives  that  immediately  follow  ? 

Experience  shouts  the  reply. 

Of  course  we  willingly  grant  that  a youth  can 
not  be  for  four  years  exposed  to  scholastic  influ- 
ences without  some  chance  of  good  and  serviceable 
results.  The  social  and  friendly  result  is  often 
good,  sometimes  bad.  If  there  be  a taste  for  study 
of  any  kind,  there  is  noble  leisure  and  opportunity 
afforded  for  following  it.  But  the  college,  as  a 
rule,  is  perfectly  unelastic.  It  makes  young  men 
nothing  in  particular,  and  it  does  not  even  get 
them  ready  to  be  made  something  of  afterward. 

There  is  a deal  of  profound  twaddle  talked  about 
strengthening  the  mind  by  studying  mathematics, 
et  cetera.  But  as  the  best  exercise  for  the  body  is 
that  of  healthful  labor,  so  the  best  training  of  the 
mind  is  study  of  that  which  interests  it.  And  you 
can  not  make  an  interest.  It  grows.  If  a young 
man  has  no  taste  of  any  kind  ; if,  as  the  President 
of  Harvard  once  said  in  a sermon,  “ most  men  have 
no  particular  vocation,  but  will  do  equally  w?ell 
whatever  they  devote  themselves  to  doing,”  then 
why  set  such  young  men  to  readiug  foreign  lan- 
guages and  authors  who,  by  the  hardness  of  ap- 
proach, are  prevented  from  being  agreeable  ? Sure- 
ly a young  American,  of  no  particular  taste,  if  he 
is  to  pass  four  }'eurs  in  study,  had  better  pass  it 
in  becoming  familiar  with  English  than  Greek  or 
Latin  literature. 

Do  you  think  he  will  have  time  for  that  bv-and- 
by,  and  meanwhile  had  better  find  out  that  there 
is  such  a thing  as  Greek  literature  ? 

' Yes ; but  then  the  result  will  be  that  he  will 
know  there  is  a Greek  literature,  but  know  nothing 
in  that  or  any  other. 

Columbia  College  has  recently  made  an  effort. 

Columbia  College  does  not  often  make  efforts.  Co- 
lumbia College  for  many  long  years  vegetated  upon 
College  Green  and  accumulated  much  money.  Un- 
der its  present  President,  a gentleman  of  scholar- 
ship, of  generous  sympathies,  and  of  youthful  en- 
ergy, it  has  resolved  to  try  the  experiment  of  Uni- 
versity lectures : that  is  to  say,  lectures  upon  gen- 
eral topics,  open  to  every  body.  The  gentlemen 
who  lecture  are,  some  of  them,  masters  in  their 
kinds,  and  they  treat  subjects  cognate  to  the  sym- 
pathies, interests,  and  welfare  of  the  community. 
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This  is  an  era.  This  is  something  that  ought  to 
be  of  good  service  in  popular  education.  And  if 
the  range  is  gradually  extended — if  the  most  emi- 
nent scientific  men  in  every  department  devote 
tjiemselves  to  the  work — if  the  best  historical  schol- 
ars, if  the  most  accomplished  students  in  literature 
train  themselves  so  as  to  make  their  courses  what 
Cousin’s  and  Guizot’s  have  been  in  France,  and 
Schell ing’s  and  Ritter’s  and  Neander’s  in  Germany 
—perhaps  the  summer  holidays  may  pass  without 
the  fervent  longing  of  the  pewspapers : “Oh  that 
we  had  a University !” 


Apropos  of  these  remarks  comes  a letter  from 
Quincy,  Illinois: 

“Dear  Easy  Chair,— Will  yon  indulge  the  presump- 
tion of  an  ardent  admirer  while  he  makes  a suggestion, 
which  he  would  be  pleased  to  have  receive  the  consider- 
ation of  our  sage  old  Easy  Chair? 

44  4 Suckers,’  albeit  given  to  the  raising  of  grain  rather 
than  to  literature,  sometimes  read.  They  read  the  Month- 
ly, including  the  Easy  Chair;  as  also  the  Weekly , and 
divers  other  meritorious  publications.  But  while  they 
may  claim  to  be  a reading  people,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  many  of  them,  including  your  friend  and  servant, 
are  deficient  in  such  scholastic  attainments  a3  will  enable 
them  to  readily  translate,  and  easily  comprehend,  the 
many  Latin,  Greek,  and  nondescript  gems  with  which 
certain  contributors  to  our  popular  miscellanies  choose 
to  interlard  their  effusions. 

“And  now,  O Easy  Chair!  wilt  you  lend  your  influ- 
ence to  persuade  these  classical  gentlemen  to  give  us  a 
translation  with  each  of  their  foreignisms;  or  better  still, 
to  discontinue  the  use  of  them? 

44  Not  long  since  I noticed  in  European  news  a copy  of 
a ukase  from  the  Czar  Alexander,  ordering  4 the  Amer- 
ican language*  included  in  the  studies  of  the  Govern- 
ment military  schools.  If,  then,  there  is  a demand  for 
the  American  language,  will  there  not  bo  for  American 
literature  ? But  is  it  not  essential  that  it  be  purely  Amer- 
ican ? Is  not  the  American  language  complete  of  itself; 
and  ought  not  Americans  to  confine  their  pens  to  that 
language  when  writing  for  American  publications? 

44  Will  the  Easy  Chair  kindly  admit  these  crude  ideas 
into  its  cogitations,  and  thereby  confer  a favor  upon 

4 4 A.  Sucker.” 

This  is  a suggestion  worth  attention.  The  quo- 
tation of  old  classic  authors  in  their  own  language, 
except  for  scholarly  occasion^,  is  a foolish  pedant- 
ry. When  Latin  was  the  tongue  of  literature, 
and  every  reader  and  writer  was  familiar  with  Lat- 
in and  Greek,  it  was  natural  to  quote  the  lan- 
guage because  it  was  most  easily  understood.  For 
that  very  reason  a quotation  should  now  be  En- 
glished. In  the  modern  languages  it  is  not  so  ne- 
cessary because  they  are  much  more  familiar.  But 
even  in  such  cases,  except  when  a brief  and  com- 
mon phrase  is  used,  every  man  who  writes  for  the 
general  public  would  better  serve  himself  and  the 
public  by  translating. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Within  the  fortnight  of  this,  our  time  of  writ- 
ing, Mr.  Bright  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  man 
most  talked  of  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  waters ; 
and  this  by  reason  of  his  two  Birmingham  speeches, 
to  say  nothing  of  a later  and  lesser  one  before  the 
Reform  Conference  of  London. 

Mr.  Bright’s  Reform  opinions  are  easily  stated : 
he  advises  a compromise  l>etween  the  diverging 
opinions  of  the  country ; that  is  to  sa}',  a franchise 
dependent  upon  rate-paving,  the  ballot,  and  an  en- 
tirely new  distribution  of  Parliamentary  seats. 

He  has  amused  and  vastly  gratified  his  audience 
at  Birmingham  by  an  onslaught,  garnished  with 
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plentiful  sneers,  upon  the  Peerage  of  England ; but 
Mr.  Bright  is  too  wise,  and  by  far  too  shrewd  a 
man,  to  believe  that  any  present,  possible,  and 
practicable  Parliamentary  reform  in  England  shall 
be  forwarded  by  such  pretty  irony  and  such  wan- 
ton abuse  qf  the  titled  race  as  he  indulged  his 
hearers  with  at  Birmingham. 

He  was,  for  the  nonce,  playing  the  rhetorician 
and  not  the  reformer. 

When  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  foreign  relations 
of  England — as  he  does  more  especially  in  the  sec- 
ond day’s  speech  at  Birmingham — he  is  truer  fo 
himself,  and  far  more  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
won!)  idiosyncratic.  Mr.  Bright  recognizes  no 
“ balance  of  power  in  Europe”  theory ; he  does  not 
believe  in  treaties  wrhich  demand  an  upholding  of 
Swedish  power,  provided  she  will  make  no  sa!e  of 
territory  to  Russia ; or  in  other  treaties  which  in- 
volve English  freemen  in  the  squabbles  that  may 
arise  between  various  members  of  the  Germanic 
Confederacy  ; he  does  not  believe  that  Great  Brit- 
ain should  make  herself  wet-nurse  for  Portugal 
and  Spain ; he  does  not  believe  in  the  outlay  of 
millions  for  the  conservation  of  such  sun-smitten 
territory  as  India ; he  does  not  believe  in  fighting 
to  force  opium  on  China ; he  does  not  l>clieve  in 
any  counter-marching  against  Russia,  or  in  the 
Christian  duty  of  upholding  the  Crescent  and  Mus- 
sulman bigamy  along  the  shores  of  Africa  and  upon 
the  more  beautiful  shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

In  saying  this  much,  -we  have  given  fhir  epi- 
tome of  his  speech  upon  the  foreign  relations  of 
England ; at  least  so  far  as  his  negative  proposi- 
tions go. 

Affirmatively,  he  is  more  vague  and  less  posi- 
tive. lie  believes  in  Christian  duty,  and  in  its 
assertion  and  maintenance.  But  we  shall  do  him 
less  injustice  if  we  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  clos- 
ing periods  of  his  second  Birmingham  speech : 

44  Two  nights  ago  I wras  permitted  to  address,  in 
this  hall,  a vast  audience,  composed,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  your  countrymen  who  have  no  political 
power,  who  are  at  their  work  from  dawn  till  dusk, 
and  from  early  youth  almost  to  tottering  age,  and 
who  have,  therefore,  but  very  limited  means  of  in- 
forming themselves  on  these  great  subjects.  Now 
I am  permitted  to  speak  to  a somewhat  different 
audience.  You  represent  those  of  your  great  com- 
munity who  have  had  a more  complete  education, 
who  have  on  some  points  greater  intelligence.  You 
are  the  representatives  of  those  who  have  power 
and  influence  in  your  district.  And  I am  speak- 
ing, too,  within  the  hearing  of  those  whose  gentler 
nature,  whose  finer  instincts,  whose  purer  minds 
have  not  suffered,  as  some  of  us  have  suffered,  iu 
the  strife  and  turmoil  of  life.  You  can  mould  opin- 
ions, you  can  create  political  power.  You  can  not 
think  a good  thought  on  these  subjects  and  com- 
municate it  to  your  neighbor — you  can  not  make 
these  points  points  of  discussion  in  your  social  cir- 
cles and  your  more  general  meetings,  without  af- 
fecting sensibly  and  speedily  the  course  whiclrthe 
government  of  }-our  country  will  pursue,  (Hear.) 

I may  ask  you,  then,  to  believe,  as  I most  devoutly 
believe,  that  the  moral  law  was  not  written  only 
for  men  in  their  individual  character,  but  that  it 
was  written  as  well  for  nations,  and  for  nations 
great  as  this  of  which  wo  are  citizens.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I believe,  too,  that  if  nations  reject  and 
deride  that  moral  law  there  is  a penalty  which  will 
inevitably  follow.  It  may  not  come  at  once — it 
may  not  come  in  our  lifetime — bat  rely  upon  it  the 
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great  Italian  is  not  a poet  only,  but  be  is  a prophet, 
when  he  says, 

4 The  sword  of  hearen  is  not  in  haste  to  strike, 

Nor  yet  doth  linger/ 

(Hear,  hear.)  We  have  experience,  we  have  bea- 
cons, we  have  landmarks  enough ; we  know  what 
the  past  has  cost  us,  we  know  how  much  and  how 
far  we  have  erred.  But  we  are  not  left  without  a 
guide.  It  is  true  we  have  not,  as  our  ancient  peo- 
ple had,  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim,  the  oracu- 
lous  gems  on  Aaron’s  breast,  from  which  we  can 
take  counsel ; but  we  have  the  unchangeable  and 
eternal  principles  of  the  moral  law  of  God,  and 
only  sq  far  as  we  live  by  their  guidance  can  we  be 
permanently  a great  nation,  or  our  people  a happy 
people.”  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Bright  has  ripened  during  his  short-lived 
retirement,  both  as  political  canvasser  and  as  rhet- 
orician ; his  Continental  travel  has  given  him  a 
deftness  of  language  which  surely  did  not  belong 
to  him  in  the  old  corn-law  times.  See  here  how 
prettily  he  discusses  and  disposes  of  the  panic 
which  grew  out  of  the  fortifications  of  Cher- 
bourg : 

“You  never  fortified  any  place,  you  know — (A 
laugh) — you  have  not  got  a greater  fortress  than 
Sebastopol  at  Gibraltar.  (Hbar,  hear.)  You  have* 
not  got  an  impregnable  fortress  at  Malta — you 
have  not  spent  the  fortune  of  a nation  in  the  Ionian 
Islands — you  are  doing  nothing  at  Alderney — in 
point  ol  fact,  there  never  was  any  nation  so  per- 
fectly guiltless  of  making  preparations  to  do  any 
thing  to  any  body.  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.) 
Therefore  you  have  the  greatest  possible  right  to 
proclaim  your  aWm,  and  make  a stand  because-of* 
this  fortress  which  the  French  have  built  on.  their 
own  coast.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I believe 
there  are  many  in  this  room  who  at  one*  time  or 
other  have  been  brought  into  contact  w'ith  some 
unhappy  fellow-creature  who  had  a peculiar  and  a 
painful  suspicion  upon  his  mind.  (Cheers  and  a 
laugh.)  I recollect  a friend  of  mine  telling  me 
that,  when  going  down  from  Derby  to  Leeds  one 
day,  a gentleman  in  the  train  who  sat  opposite  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  him.  He  did  not  at 
first  observe  any  thing  peculiar  about  the  gentle- 
man ; but  in  the  course  of  the  journey  the  conver- 
sation turned  upon  hotels  ; both  had  been  stopping 
at  the  Midland  Hotel  at  Derby — which  is  a very 
good  one— and  in  speaking  about  it  the  stranger 
said,  ‘ Did  you  notice  an}'  thing  peculiar  about  the 
bread  at  the  Midland  Hotel?’  ‘No,*  said  my 
friend.  ‘I  did,’  was  the  reply;  ‘and  I am  con- 
vinced there  w'as  an  attempt  to  poison  me;  and 
what  is  most  singular,  I never  go  to  a hotel  but  I 
discover  that  there  is  an  attempt  made  to  poison 
me,  or  to  do  me  mischief.’  (Hear,  hear,  and  a 
laugh.)  Well,  what  did  that  mean?  It  meant 
that  this  unfortunate  individual  was  laboring  un- 
der the  greatest  calamity  that  can  befall  the  human 
mind.  (Hear.)  But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
nation— or,  rather,  it  is  not  the  nation,  but  a mere 
handful  of  people — what  shall  we  say  of  these, 
when  they,  knowing  that  we  are  the  most  com- 
bined people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — almost 
30, COO, 000  in  number — united  under  a government 
which,  though  we  intend  to  reform  it — (hear,  hear) 
— we  have  a respect  for  and  obey — (hear,  hear) — 
that  we  have  mechanical  power  and  industry  which 
no  country  in  the  whole  world  offers  any  parallel 
to — means  of  defense  to  any  extent — the  free  waves 
of  the  sea  flowing  around  our  shores — what  shall 


we  say  of  these  people  who  go  about  day  and  night 
laboring  under  a hallucination  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  a hostile  invasion,  and  to  protect  our- 
selves we  must  take  the  initiative  and  extend  our 
power?” 

Another  point  which  he  makes  in  regard  to  for- 
eign wars  will  be  interesting  to  spinsters  every 
where : “ Forty  thousand  men  perished  on  the  bleak 
heights  of  Sebastopol ; one  hundred  thousand  meu 
have  been  or  will  be  sacrificed  upon  the  burning 
plains  of  India,  in  suppression  of  a rebellion  which 
was  only  roused  by  the  wanton  tyranny  of  En- 
gland. Thus  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men 
pay  for  English  pride  and  folly  with  their  lives — 
and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 

“ Why,  just  this : one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
English  women  are  deprived  either  of  husbands  or 
of  the  chance  of  having  husbands  !” 

And  he  argues  that  thus  profligacy  and  infamy 
are  fattening  upon  the  national  holocaust.  The 
idea  is  novel,  at  any  rate ; and  will  commend  itself 
to  those  who  are  the  advocates  of  woman’s  rights 
all  over  the  world. 


From  Mr.  Bright  to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  transi- 
tion is  easy.  If  the  former  is  the  representative 
of  positive,  economic,  and  progressive  England, 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  representative  of  scholarly, 
accomplished,  and  conservative  England. 

This  latter,  not  long  ago,  drew  upon  himself  the 
attention  of  readers  and  reviewers  by  his  masterly 
studies  about  Homer ; showing  rare  familiarity  not 
only  with  the  old  Greek  speech  and  letters,  but 
with,  the  Greek  spirit  of  life  and  courage. 

It  may  have  been  for  this — it  may  have  been  to 
rid  themselves  of  a doubtful  supporter  and  a truc- 
ulent critic — that  my  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
have  sent  him  as  Special  Commissioner  to  the  old 
Greek  isles  of  Ionia. 

Do  our  readers  know  what  they  are  and  where 
they  are  ? Let  them  look  upon  their  maps  then. 
They  will  find  them  lying  not  far  off  from  the  Dal- 
matian coast,  eastward  of  Sicily  and  Calabria. 
They  are  a dependence  of  Great  Britain  ; and  the 
population — talking  Greek  and  Italian  and  Turk- 
ish— live  under  a cohstitution  provided  for  them 
by  the  English  Parliament.  But  they  are  a 
restive  people,  and  quarrel  with  their  condition, 
though  it  is  freer  than  that  of  any  nation  around 
them  ; and  give  loose  to  their  querulous  habit  by 
talking  bitterly  about  the  Queen,  and  the  royal 
family,  and  the  Parliament,  and  every  body  of 
British  blood.  They  worship  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  Church;  and  with  this  lien 
upon  Russian  sympathies  it  is  conjectured,  not 
without  reason,  that  Russian  emissaries  may  have 
fomented  their  discontent. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  deputed  to  allure  them  by  his 
honeyed  w'ords  into  allegiance. 

Will  he  succeed  ? People  say  Yes ; other  people 
say  No. 

Shall  we  give  a pretty  ending  to  this  mention  of 
Gladstone  by  a poem  of  his  ? It  is  a translation  of 
a eanzonette  of  Horace,  just  now  wet  from  the  pub- 
lishers, and  will  show  at  once  his  loving  scholar- 
ship and  his  grace  of  language. 

It  is  the  famous  Ode  IX.,  “ Donee  grahu  cram 
tibi:'1 

II ob ace.  While  no  more  welcome  arms  could  twine 
Around  thy  snowy  neck  than  mine. 

Thy  smile,  thy  heart,  while  I possess’d 
Not  Persia's  monarch  lived  as  bless’d. 
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Lydia-  While  thou  didst  feed  no  rival  flame, 

Nor  Lydia  next  to  Chloe  came; 

O then  thy  Lydia's  echoing  name 
Excelled  e'en  Ilia's  ltoman  fame. 

IIoeace.  Me  now  Thracian  Chloe  sways, 

Skilled  in  soft  lyre  and  softer  lays; 

My  forfeit  life  I’ll  freely  give. 

So  she  my  better  life  may  live. 

Lydia.  The  son  of  Omytus  inspires 

My  burning  breast  with  mutual  fires; 

I'll  face  ten  several  deaths  with  joy 
So  fate  but  spare  my  Thurian  boy. 

Hokaos.  What  if  our  ancient  love  awoke, 

And  bound  us  with  its  golden  yoke; 

If  auburn  Chloe  I resign, 

And  Lydia  once  again  be  mine? 

Lydia.  Though  brighter  than  a star  is  he. 

Thou  rougher  than  the  Adrian  sea, 

And  fickle  as  light  cork,  yet  I 

With  thee  would  live— with  thee  would  die. 

And  now,  since  we  have  broached  poetry  (yon 
will  bear  us  testimony  that  we  rarely  do  it),  we 
will  regale  you  with  another  rendering  of  the  same 
Ode,  by  no  less  a personage  than  Lord  Derby,  the 
premier  of  England.  It  is  not  often  we  chance 
upon  the  metrical  labors  of  such  workers  ; or  can 
compare  in  scholarship  and  grace,  by  one  classic 
measure,  a pair  of  statesmen. 

Lord  Derby  renders  the  Donee  Gratus  in  this 
style: 

Horace.  While  I was  dear  to  thee. 

While  with  encircling  arms, 

No  youth  preferred  to  me 
Dared  to  profane  thy  bosom's  snowy  charms ; 
I envied  not,  by  thee  adored. 

The  wealth,  the  bliss  of  Persia's  lord. 

Lydia.  While  all  thy  bosom  glowed 
With  love  for  me  alone; 

While  Lydia  there  abode,  [throne, 

Where  Chloe  now  has  fixed  her  hateful 
Well  pleased,  our  Roman  Ilia's  fame 
I deemed  eclipsed  by  Lydia's  name. 

Hoeaoe.  'Tis  true  my  captive  heart 

The  fair-haired  Chloe  sways, 

Skilled  with  transcendent  art  [lays; 

To  touch  the  lyfre,  and  breathe  harmonious 
For  her  my  life  were  gladly  paid. 

So  Heaven  would  spare  my  Cretan  maid. 

Lydia.  My  breast  with  fond  desire 
For  youthful  Calais  bums; 

Touched  with  a mutual  fire. 

The  son  of  Omithus  my  love  returns; 

For  him  I’d  doubly  die  with  joy, 

So  Heaven  would  spare  my  Thurian  boy. 

Horace.  What  if  the  former  chain 

Thi\t  we  too  rashly  broke. 

We  yet  should  weave  again,  [yoke? 

And  bow  once  more  beneath  th*  accustomed 
If  Chloe's  sway  no  more  I own. 

And  Lydia  fill  the  vacant  throne? 

Lydia.  Though  bright  as  morning  star 
My  Calais'  beaming  brow; 

Though  more  inconstant  far. 

And  easier  chafed  than  Adrian's  billows  thon ; 
With  thee  my  life  I’d  gladly  spend. 
Content  with  thee  that  life  to  end. 

Suppose  now  that,  for  the  sake  of  a common 
standard  of  comparison,  we  pass  the  ball  over  to 
your  side  of  the  water ! Will  the  ancient  General 
Cass  give  us  a rendering?  or  Sam  Houston?  or 
Mr.  Giddings? 

Let  not  these  gentlemen  pount  it  altogether  an 
effeminacy ; and,  though  they  all  be  past  the  sea- 
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son  of  wooing,  let  them  assure  themselves  that  a 
mau  is  never  too  old  to  equip  iiimself  with  the  re- 
sources of  language,  whose  pliabUity  is  only  known, 
and  is  best  known,  when  one  language  is  measured 
against  another. 

We  shall  skip  back  to  France  now  for  a single 
word  about  the  apprehended  imbrogUo  with  Portu- 
gal. Our  readers  will  recall  the  story  we  gave,  a 
month  or  two  since,  of  the  seizure  of  a French  ship 
upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  whose  cargo  of  4 4 indent- 
ed apprentices”  had  revolted  and  slain  the  crew. 

That  trouble  was  with  England,  and  was  quickly 
arranged. 

The  new  contretemps,  growing  out  of  the  French 
shipment  of  African  “laborers,’'  involved  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a time  with  the  authorities  of  Portu- 
g»i. 

There  was  no  revolt  of  the  emigrants  in  this 
case ; but  a French  ship,  laden  with  her  apprentice 
cargo  of  miserable  blacks,  touched  at  a Portuguese 
colony,  was  suspected,  seized,  ship  and  cargo  con- 
fiscated, and  sent  home  to  Lisbon. 

Louis  Napoleon,  with  some  half  dozen  war- 
ships and  shotted  guns  bearing  upon  the  chief 
streets  of  Lisbon,  demanded  restitution  and  apol- 
ogy. The  quaking  Portuguese — with  a sad  leer 
at  their  great  almoner,  England — granted  both. 
Whereupon  the  burly  Times  newspaper  utters  its 
condemnation  in  this  style : 

44  The  recent  transactions  between  France  and 
Portugal  can  not  give  occasion  for  unmixed  satis- 
faction to  any  one  of  the  parties  engaged  in  them. 
France  has  done  a high-handed  act  of  violence,  and 
may  enjoy  the  complacent  consciousness  of  having 
exercised  a giant’s  power ; but  she  has  done  so  at 
the  expense  of  being  ranked  henceforward  among 
the  few  slave-trading  nations  of  the  earth.  Portu- 
gal enjoys  the  dignity  of  having  suffered  force  in 
the  cause  of  humanity ; but  she  has  seen,  what  can 
not  be  seen  without  emotion  by  any  nation,  armed 
foreign  ships  pointing  their  guns  down  the  streets 
of  her  capital,  coercing  her  courts  of  law,  and  in- 
sulting her  sovereign.  England  may,  perhaps, 
exult  a little  in  her  superior  righteousness,  and 
plume  herself  over  the  moral  backslidings  of 
France;  but  she  also  is  not  without  an  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  her  dignity  has  been  in  some  way  touched 
in  this  matter,  and  that,  if  she  has  not  been  made 
to  eat  dirt,  there  has  been  some  intangible,  indi- 
rect insinuation  whispered  that  there  was,  some- 
where or  other,  a little  portion  of  dirt  ready  made 
up,  which,  under  some  possible  condition  of  cir- 
cumstances, might  be  presented  to  her  to  swallow. 

The  whole  matter  has  been  an  uncomfortable  im- 
broglio, and  the  preceding  difficulties  between  En- 
gland and  America,  arising  from  the  same  subject, 
were  not  less  unpleasant.  It  seems  scarcely  proba- 
ble, indeed,  that  these  occasional  outbursts  of  tem- 
per and  interpositions  of  the  vis  major  can  occur 
among  civilized  powers  without  leading  eventu- 
aUy  to  some  serious  complication ; and  it  is  not 
unprofitable  at  this  moment  to  pass  in  review  the 
position  which  the  maritime  nations  hold  toward 
each  other  in  this  very  delicate  and  dangerous  bus- 
iness of  suppressing  the  slave-trade.” 

And  there  is  a column  more,  if  there  were  room 
or  occasion  to  quote  it.  But  we  should  be  unjust 
to  the  Emperor  if  we  did  not  allow  him  voice  too. 

We  cite  a portion  of  his  letter  to  the  Prince-Minister 
of  Algeria,  and  which  is  curiously  dated  just  two 
days  before  the  appearance  of  the  Times  article. 
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We  translate  verbatim  : 

“ St.  Cloud,  October  30. 

u Mr  dear  Cousin, — I earnestly  desire  that, 
at  the  moment  when  the  difference  with  Portugal, 
with  regard  to  the  Charles-G eorges,  has  been  term- 
inated, the  question  of  the  engagement  of  free  la- 
borers on  the  coast  of  Africa  shall  be  definitively  ex- 
amined and  settled  according  to  the  true  principles 
of  right  and  humanity.  I energetically  demand- 
ed the  restitution  of  the  Charhs-Georges  because  I 
will  always  maintain  intact  the  independence  of 
the  national  flag  ; and  it  required  in  this  circum- 
stance the  deepest  conviction  of  my  right  to  make 
me  risk  a rupture  with  the  King  of  Portugal  of 
those  friendly  relations  which  1 am  anxious  to 
keep  up  with  him. 

“ But  as  to  the  principle  of  the  engagement  of 
negroes  my  ideas  are  far  from  being  fixed.  If,  in 
fact,  the  laborers  hired  on  the  coast  of  Africa  are 
not  free  agents,  and  if  that  recruitment  is  nothing 
but  the  slave-trade  in  disguise,  I will  not  have  it 
on  any  condition.  It  is  not  I who  will  any  where 
protect  undertakings  which  are  contrary  to  pro- 
gress, humanity,  and  civilization,”  etc.,  etc. 


So  much  for  politics.  Shall  we  turn  now  to 
look  far  eastward,  where  suddenly,  in  the  twink- 
ling of  a mail  (as  we  may  say),  a new,  ahd  joyous, 
and  civilized  kingdom  has  burst  upon  the  world  ? 
What  other  than  Japan  ? 

What  rare  walks  under  the  shady  coppices  that 
fringe  the  outlying  fields  by  Jeddo!  What  cot- 
tages with  roses ; what  winding  roads  with  myrtle 
and  honey-suckle ; what  rounded  undulations  of 
green  surface — all  odorous  with  a thousand  flow- 
ers, and  gemmed  with  temples  and  palaces  ! What 
fare  maidens  to  greet  one  in  the  outlying  arbors, 
where  fragrant  and  steaming  teas  refresh  one ! 
What  a new  world  of  blue  skies,  and  luscious  per- 
fumes, and  verdant  wealth,  and  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  all  sorts,  with  a grand,  dim  outline  of 
Alpine  mountains ! 

Can  these  stories  all  be  true — of  the  millions 
who  dwell  in  Jeddo — of  the  castle,  with  its  green 
casemates,  and  space  to  lodge  forty  thousand  ? 

Then  Japan  is  no  longer  a vision,  but  a fact,  of 
our  time ; and  the  rich  country  by  the  Amoor,  and 
the  Japanese  Emperors,  civil  and  religious,  must 
all  come  in  for  their  share  in  the  distribution  of  the 
world’s  balance. 

Shall  we  believe  you  have  seen  all  these  stories, 
or  shall  we  repeat  ? 

The  visitor  speaks  of  Lord  Elgin’s  residence  at 
Jeddo : 

“ In  front  of  it  was  a street  which  continued  ten 
miles,  as  closely  packed  with  houses  and  as  dense- 
ly crowded  with  people  as  it  is  from  Hyde  Park 
corner  to  Mile-end.  At  the  back  of  it  stretched  a 
wide  and  somewhat  dreary  aristocratic  quarter, 
containing  the  residences  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  hereditary  princes,  each  a petty  sovereign  in 
his  own  right,  many  of  them  with  half  a dozen 
town  houses,  and  some  of  them  able  to  accommo- 
date in  these  same  mansions  ten  thousand  retain- 
ers. Passing  through  the  spacious  and  Bilcnt  (ex- 
cept where  a party  of  English  W’cre  traversing 
them)  streets,  we  arrive  at  the  outer  moat  of  the 
castle.  Crossing  it  wo  are  still  in  the  Princes’  Quar- 
ter, but  are  astonished  as  we  reach  its  further  lim- 
it at  the  scene  which  now  bursts  upon  us — a mag- 
nificent moat,  seventy  or  eighty  yards  broad,  faced 
with  a smooth  green  escarpment  as  many  feet  in 


height,  above  which  runs  a massive  wall,  composed 
of  stones  Cyclopean  in  their  dimensions.  This  is 
crowned,  in  its  turn,  by  a lofty  palisade.  Tower- 
ing above  all,  the  spreading  arms  of  giant  cedars 
proudly  display  themselves,  and  denote  that  with- 
in the  imperial  precincts  the  picturesque  is  not 
forgotten.  From  the  highest  point  of  the  fortifica- 
tions in  rear  of  the  castle  a panoramic  view  is  ob- 
tained of  the  vast  city  with  its  two  million  and  a 
half  inhabitants,  and  an  area  equal  to,  if  not  great- 
er than,  that  of  London.  The  castle  alone  Js  com- 
puted to  be  capable  of  containing  forty  thousand 
souls.  But  the  party  on  shore  did  not  confine  it- 
self to  exploring  the  city  alone  ; excursions  of  ten 
miles  into  the  country  were  made  in  two  different 
directions,  and  but  one  opinion  prevailed  with  re- 
spect to  the  extraordinary  evidences  of  civilization 
which  met  the  eye  in  every  direction.  Every  cot- 
tage, temple,  and  tea-house  was  surrounded  by  gar- 
dens laid  out  with  exquisite  taste,  and  the  most 
elaborate  neatness  was  skillfully  blended  with 
grandeur  of  design.  The  natural  features  of  the 
country  were  admirably  taken  advantage  of ; and 
a long  ride  wa9  certain  to  be  rewarded  by  a ro- 
mantic scene,  where  a tea-house  was  picturesque- 
ly perched  over  a waterfall,  or  a temple  reared  its 
carved  gables  amidst  groves  of  ancient  cedars. 
The  tea-house  is  a national  characteristic  of  Japan. 
The  traveler,  wearied  with  the  noonday  heat,  need 
never  be  at  a loss  to  find  rest  and  refreshment. 
Stretched  upon  the  softest  and  cleanest  of  matting, 
imbibing  the  most  delicately  flavored  tea,  inhaling 
through  a short  pipe  the  fragrant  tobacco  of  Ja- 
pan, he  resigns  himself  to  the  ministrations  of  a 
bevy  of  fair  damsels,  who  glide  rapidly  and  noise- 
lessly about,  the  most  zealous  and  skillful  of  at- 
tendants.” 


And  from  Japan  we  leap  b^ck  to  the  story  of 
an  old  French  duel. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a 
sergeant  of  the  Royal  Guard  was  quartered  with  a 
peasant,  in  the  South  of  France,  whose  name  was 
Lebr6. 

The  peasant  was  young,  and  had  a young  wife 
and  a pretty  one ; the  sergeant  was  gallant,  and 
presumed  upon  his  profession  and  his  rank  to  pay 
excessive  and  disagreeable  attentions  to  the  yonng 
and  the  pretty  wife  of  Lebr6. 

The  peasant  was  incensed,  and  met  the  sergeant 
wjjth  offensive  words. 

The  soldier  answered  them  by  a blow.  Lebre 
sought  arms  and  demanded  satisfaction.  But  in 
that  time  the  honor  of  a peasant  was  worth  no- 
thing ; a soldier  could  not  recognize  it ; and  the 
poor  peasant,  in  answer  to  his  challenge,  was  thrust 
out  of  his  own  cottage. 

He  came  back,  however,  quietly  and  determ- 
inedly. He  led  his  wife  awa}*  across  the  country 
to  her  father’s  house.  He  bade  him  keep  her  and 
defend  her  until  such  time  as  he  could  avenge  his 
wounded  honor. 

The  wife  loved  him,  and  implored  him  to  re- 
main ; the  father  esteemed  him,  and  sought  to 
break  his  resolve ; but  all  in  vain.  He  left,  and 
for  eight  years  was  seen  no  more. 

He  enlisted  in  the  army.  He  fought  through 
two  campaigns ; he  sought  only  the  rank  which 
should  place  him  on  equality  with  his  enemy. 
Yet  the  sergeant  might  win  promotion ; he  had 
this  to  fear ; but  he  sought  to  make  up  the  differ- 
ence in  term  of  service  by  attention  and  by  courage. 
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In  six  years  he  won  the  rank  of  sergeant : there 
were  thousands  of  sergeants  in  the  French  array — 
where  should  he  meet  the  offender  ? 

For  two  years  he  was  ordered  from  post  to  post, 
until  one  day  he  recognized  his  old  foe — still  a ser-  j 
geant. 

They  dined  one  day  together,  in  company  with 
other  officers.  Lebr6  controlled  himself  until  din* 
ner  was  ended ; then  he  spoke. 

“Comrades,”  said  he,  “if  one  of  you  had  re- 
ceived a blow,  what  should  be  done  ? Sergeant 
(addressing  his  enemy),  what  say  you  ?** 

“ Parbleu  /”  says  the  sergeant,  “ I would  give 
it  back,  and  the  next  day  fight !” 

“ Tres  bien!”  says  Lebro.  “ Do  you  happen  to 
remember  a peasant  you  ventured  to  strike,  eight 
years  goue,  for  the  reason  only  that  he  would  de- 
fend his  wife  ?” 

“The  peasant  I don’t  remember;  but  his  pret- 
ty wife,  and  the  blow— yes.” 

“ Ah,  it  is  a long  time.  The  blow  deserves  two 
— take  them !” 

And  Lebr6  strikes. 

Before  the  sergeant  has  recovered  himself,  his 
sword  is  drawn ; the  cause  is  old,  therefore  there 
shall  be  no  delay,  they  must  fight  now. 

The  comrades  gather  around  them.  The  ser- 
geant can  make  no  refusal ; they  fight,  and  the 
sergeant  is  killed. 

A few  weeks  after  Lebr6  is  named  lieutenant, 
and  gains  congi  to  go  back  to  his  old  home ; de- 
mands his  wife,  fidds  her  blooming  as  ever,  and 
the  household  is  one  again. 

The  stor}”  has  the  authority  of  Eugfcne  Bonne-, 
m&re,  in  his  Ilistoire  dea  Payaana . # 


We  gave  a period  or  two  the  last  month  to  men- 
tion of  the  Literary  Congress  at  Brussels.  Its  la- 
bors have  been  signalized  more  by  a pleasant  ban- 
quet than  by  any  initiative  of  reform.  Indeed,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  tone  of  the  Continental  jour- 
nals, there  is  a feeling  of  disappointment,  as  if  au- 
thors’ rights  had  again  given  way  to  the  law  of 
publishers,  and  to  the  law  of  custom. 

“ Be  convinced  of  this,  oh  my  brothers,”  says  a 
saucy  author,  writing  from  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the 
Brussels  adjournment,  “ that  hereafter,  whenever 
publishers  talk  unctuously  of  literary  property  and 
of  the  rights  of  genius,  it  is  not  of  you  or  your  rights, 
or  of  your  children’s  rights,  they  would  speak, 
but  purely  of  their  own  trade  interest.  And  we 
could  lay  our  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  million- 
aire publishers  at  our  Congress  of  Brussels,  who 
give  magnificent  fetes  at  which  they  would  blush 
to  welcome  those  writers  who  have  built  their  for- 
tune, and  yet  send  their  physician  to  attend  at  the 
first  threat  of  any  ailment  which  may  impair  their 
working  capacity.” 

The  same  writer  informs  us  farther  that  an  as- 
sociation of  German  authors  is  in  process  of  ar- 
rangement, by  which  the  writers  are  to  become 
partners  in  a great  publishing  house,  to  be  man- 
aged for  their  benefit  and  behoof  by  some  practical 
and  experienced  publisher  as  actuary  of  the  com- 
pany, the  authors  to  receive  a share  of  profits  ad- 
justed by  the  positive  sale  of  their  books,  and  not 
by  their  reputation.  Wo  give  his  talk  for  all  it 
may  be  worth. 

Something  more  reliable  wo  are  able  to  give  with 
reference  to  the  present  duration  of  book  copyrights 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  In  Greece  and 
Sardinia  the  duration  of  the  right  of  reproduction  | 


is  only  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  first  pub- 
lication. In  the  Roman  States  it  is  fixed  at  twelve 
years  from  the  death  of  the  author.  In  England 
it  extends  to  the  w'hole  life,  and  seven  years  after 
decease,  or  to  forty-two  years  in  case  the  seven 
years  granted  to  the  heirs,  added  to  the  period 
enjoyed  by  the  author,  do  not  make  up  forty-two 
years.  If  the  work  has  not  appeared  until  after 
the  death  of  the  author,  the  right  of  reproduction 
is  also  forty-two  years.  In  the  United  States,  the 
term  is  twenty-eight  years ; but  an  extension  of 
fourteen  years  is  in  certain  cases  accorded  to  the 
author,  if  living,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  or 
if  dead,  to  his  widow,  children,  or  grandchildren. 
In  Belgium  and  Sweden,  the  heirs  have  a right  of 
enjoyment  for  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
author;  in  Sweden,  however,  the  work  falls  into 
the  public  domain  if  the  heirs  neglect  to  reprint  it. 
In  Russia  the  right  of  reproduction  is  maintained 
for  tw’enty-five  years  after  the  death  of  the  author, 
and  for  an  additional  ten  years  if  a fresh  edition 
be  published  in  the  five  years  preceding  the  expir- 
ation of  the  first  term.  In  France,  the  term  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  right  is  fixed  for  the  children’s 
benefit  at  thirty  years  from  the  period  of  the  death 
of  the  author,  or  from  that  of  the  widow  if  she  held 
a community  of  property  with  her  husband.  For 
other  heirs  it  is,  however,  only  ten  years.  In  Aus- 
tria, Bavaria,  Portugal,  Prussia,  Saxony,  the  Two 
Sicilies,  Wurtemberg,  and  the  States  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  it  is  thirty  years  from  the 
date  of  the  author’s  death  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heirs,  or  other  parties  interested,  without  distinc- 
tion. In  Spain,  the  term  is  fifty  years  from  the 
death  of  the  author.  In  Denmark,  the  period 
which  had  previously  been  unlimited,  w'as,  by  a 
law  of  December  last,  reduced  to  thirty  years  aft- 
er the  death  of  the  author.  The  above  enactments 
do  not,  however,  in  every  country  apply  to  artist- 
ical  works.  In  England,  engravings,  lithographic 
prints,  and  productions  obtained  by  similar  pro- 
cesses, are  only  secured  for  tw’entv-eight  years 
from  the  date  of  first  publication.  On  sculptures, 
models,  casts,  etc.,  it  is  only  fourteen  years.  In 
Belgium,  for  artistical  productions  not  capable  of 
being  reproduced  by  impression,  such  as  sculp- 
tures, etc.,  the  term  is  for  the  life  of  the  author  and 
ten  years  after. 

Scribe  appears  to  have  been  the  lion  of  the  Brus- 
sels Congress,  and  the  devotion  of  the  publishers 
to  the  great  dramatist  is  said  to  have  been  neither 
affected  nor  insincere.  The  old  gentleman  was  in- 
vited to  a royal  banquet,  and  had  unfortunately 
left  behind  him  in  Paris  his  decorations ; so  he  finds 
his  way  to  a shop  where  the  insignia  are  sold,  and 
proposes  to  hire  decorations  for  the  evening,  leav- 
ing bank-notes  equivalent  to  their  value  in  pawn. 

But  the  good  woman  who  manages  the  com- 
merce refuses  to  take  any  gage ; the  great  Scribe 
shall  have  what  he  wishes ; it  will  add  to  their  val- 
ue to  say  that  he  has  w'orn  them.  And  so  the  pol- 
itic and  admiring  lady — if  she  should  ever  visit 
Paris — has,  by  reason  of  her  courtesy,  opened  for 
herself  half  the  theatres  of  the  capital. 

We  gave,  not  long  ago,  a description  of  the  new 
hotel  of  Scribe  in  the  Rue  Pigale : it  is  now  rapid- 
ly approaching  completion.  Its  frescoes  (of  the 
library)  are  illustrations  of  his  own  history;  its 
cabinets  are  full  of  bijoux  of  presentation.  It  is 
said  (how  truly  we  can  not  say)  that  the  profits 
upon  his  new  play  alone,  Troia  Maupin , will  pay 
for  all  the  decoration  of  his  hotel ; and  the  Trois 
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Maupin  is  only  one  of  four  hundred  which  bear  his 
name ! 

Pleasant. 

Far  less  pleasant  is  an  account  of  the  wages  of 
the  small  workers  in  the  capital,  and  this  notwith- 
standing a steady  increase,  equal  to  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  per  annum,  since  the  discovery  of  the 
gold  fields.  Engravers,  for  instance,  were  paid  on 
an  average  4fr.  20c.  per  day,  in  1847 ; the  average 
at  present  is  5fr. ; increase,  19  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  Jewelers,  who  received  on  an  average 
4fr.  60c.  now  earn  5fr.  50c.  and  6fr. ; increase,  22 
per  cent.  In  the  various  metal  trades  the  average 
has  risen  from  3fr.  93c.  to  4fr.  48c.,  or  10  per  cent. 
In  what  are  called  articles  de  Paris — that  is,  all 
kinds  of  light  ornamental  matters  in  mother-of- 
pearl,  ivory,  etc.,  or  gloves,  fans,  etc. — the  increase 
is  about  12  per  cent*  Cabinet-makers,  who  earned 
3fr.  60c.  in  1853,  had  4fr.  25c.  in  1857,  an  increase 
of  16  per  cent,  in  four  years.  Paper-hangers  have 
between  9 and  lOfr.  per  day;  lace  and  trimming 
makers,  3fr.  50c. ; upholsterers,  5fr. ; the  increase 
being  in  all  these  cases  11  per  cent.  Shoemakers 
are  paid  from  2fr.  to  3fr.  50c.  per  day;  by  the 
piece  they  may  earn  as  much  as  8 and  lOfr.  by 
working  from  14  to  15  hours  a day ; increase  10 
per  cent.  For  house-painters  (4fr.),  carpenters 
(4fr.  to  5fr.),  locksmiths  (3fr.  50c.),  and  stone-cut- 
ters (5fr.),  the  increase  is  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 
For  bakers  (4fr.  30c.),  brushmakers  (4fr.),  and  rope- 
makers  (3fr.  50c.),  it  is  9 per  cent.  A hatter  may 
earn  from  lOfr.  to  llfr.  per  day ; a tailor’s  wages 
are  on  an  average  3fr.  80c. ; the  increase  in  both 
cases  is  11  per  cent,  since  1847.  The  earnings  of 
porters,  errand-boys,  and  the  like,  may  generally 
be  stated  at  3fr.  per  day,  being  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent. 


(ffoitnr’s  Uronttr. 

A HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  every  reader  of  the 
Drawer  is  bound  to  have,  with  or  without 
wishing  for  it ; for  who  reads  the  Drawer  with  a 
long  face  or  a sad  heart?  It  is  good  to  be  merry 
and  wise.  And  so  the  Drawer  comes  monthly, 
from  year  to  year;  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
land  and  the  age;  a feature  peculiar  to  Harper , 
and  so  welcome  to  all  clever  people  every  where, 
that  to  find  a man  who  does  not  love  to  read  it 
would  be  harder  than  to  find  black  swans.  The 
Drawer  is  the  reservoir  of  the  people’s  humor ; it 
is  filled  by  the  voluntary  correspondence  of  the 
fun-lovers  all  the  land  over ; so  that  now,  when  a 
good  thing  happens  in  court  or  courting,  in  the 
world  of  politics  or  letters,  in  high  life  or  life  not 
quite  so  high — whoever  hears  it  is  under  bonds  to 
sit  down  forthwith  and  make  a pen-and-ink  sketch 
of  the  same  for  the  Drawer. 

Last  month  it  came  to  pass  that  the  long  yarns 
of  the  story-makers  were  so  spun  out  that  little 
room  was  left  in  the  Magazine  for  the  Drawer, 
whose  fair  proportions  were  sadly  curtailed,  and 
many  capital  contributions  were  crowded  out ; but 
they  are  sure  to  keep,  and  in  due  time  will  be  forth- 
coming. Like  an  omnibus,  the  Drawer  always 
has  room  for  one  more,  and,  without  stretching, 
for  a dozen  more,  provided  alwaj'a  they  have  the 
ring  of  the  true  metal  in  them,  like  those  that  fol- 
low. 


Some  six  or  eight  years  since  a certain  Dr. 
D s,  and  a man  of  considerable  talent,  was  lec- 


turing, at  Temperance  Hall,  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  on  animal  magnetism,  and  performing 
various  experiments  in  that  science.  To  demon- 
strate the  influence  that  one  mind  could  exercise 
over  another  in  that  state,  he  requested  the  au- 
dience to  write  on  cards  the  names  of  animals  and 
other  objects,  which  he  would  cause  the  “ subject” 
to  name  without  having  any  communication  with 
him.  The  Doctor  was  a large,  portly  man ; and 
the  hall  was  but  dimly  illuminated,  except  near 
the  staging.  Taking  one  of  the  cards,  and  con- 
centrating his  mind  for  a few  moments  on  the  ob- 
ject mentioned,  he  pompously  asked  of  his  subject, 
“ What  object  do  you  now  see  ?" 

The  young  man  hesitated  for  a few  moments, 
and  then  replied : “ It  appears  like  a jackass,  Doc- 
tor; but  I rather  think  it  is  your  shadow!1' 


Like  most  men  of  genius  the  late  Judge  Br&ck- 
enridge  was  distinguished  by  many  striking  pe- 
culiarities. He  chose  to  do  every  thing  in  a man- 
ner to  please  himself,  without  caring  for  the  ob- 
servations of  others.  When  he  resided  at  Pitts- 
burgh he  was  in  the  practice  of  going  every  morning 
during  the  summer  to  bathe  in  the  Alleghany : and, 
in  order  to  save  time  and  trouble  in  undressing,  he 
walked  to  the  river  with  no  other  habiliments  than 
his  cloak  and  slippers.  One  of  those  votaries  of 
humor  who  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  country  took  it  into  his  head  to  have  a little 
fun  at  the  learned  gentleman’s  expense : and,  one 
morning,  just  as  he  had  set  dut  to  indulge  in  his 
customary  dip,  the  wag  hired  an  Irish  laborer  who 
was  passing  by  to  keep  a wratch  upon  the  “ unfor- 
tumUe  gentleman,”  telling  Pat  that  he  was  a little 
out  « his  mind,  and  that  his  friends  feared  he  in- 
tended to  make  away  with  himself.  On  walks  the 
Judge,  and,  close  after  his  heels,  his  newlv-engaged 
keeper.  Off  goes  the  old  cloak;  and,  just  as  the 
supposed  maniac  was  about  taking  the  dreadful 
leap,  his  faithful  guardian  seizes  him  firmly  by  the 
arm,  exclaiming, 

“ Och,  not  so  fast,  my  gay  fellow  I you  sha’n't 
commit  so  great  a sin  this  time  if  Paddy  Malone 
can  help  it !” 

And,  sticking  fast  to  the  wondering  eccentric,  he 
replaced  his  cloak  and  slippers,  and  led  him  in  safety 
to  the  hotel,  amidst  the  merriment  of  half  the  peo- 
ple in  the  borough,  who  had  been  drawn  together 
to  enjoy  the  fun. 

“ Under  a law  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
passed  April  14,  1651,  the  widow  and  children  of 
every  decedent  are  entitled,  as  against  creditors 
and  4 the  rest  of  mankind,’  to  such  real  or  personal 
property  as  they  may  elect  to  retain,  to  the  amount 
of  three  hundred  dollars ; and  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  executors  and  administrators  to  have  the  said 
property  appraised,  and  an  inventory  and  certifi- 
cate of  the  same  filed  in  the  Orphans’  Court. 

“ Letters  of  administration  were  granted  by  the 
Registrar  of  Alleghany  County,  Pennsylvania,  to 
Judge  Smith  And  David  Jones  upon  the  estate  of 
Lewis  Jones,  deceased.  The  Judge  belonged  to 
that  ‘ornamental’  class  of  judicial  officers  so  prev- 
alent in  this  State.  The  administrators  having 
appraised  and  set  aside  personal  property  valued 
at  $298,  under  the  provisions  of  the  humane  law 
aforesaid,  proceeded,  without  the  aid  of  counsel, 
to  draw  up  the  necessary  ‘papers’  to  be  filed  in 
court.  The  Judge,  of  course,  undertook  the  per- 
formance of  this  responsible  duty.  We  won’t  aay 
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that  the  job  was  performed  secundum  artemy  but 
our  legal  readers  will  doubtless  admire  the  ingenu- 
ity and  legal  ability  of  the  Judge.  Here 'is  the 
document : 

“ * Reed  of  Judge  Smith  and  David  Jones  Administra- 
tors of  my  Deccsed  husband  Lewis  Jones  the  sum  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  Dollars  in  Pursuance  of  the 
act  of  14  April  1851,  allowing  three  hundred  Dollars  to 
all  Widows  exempt  from  levy  and  sale. 

“ ‘ Witness  present  her 

“‘John  S.  Jokes.  Tempbbanoe  -f  Jones. 

mark 

M * Auguti  tU  nth,  AJ>.  18M.» » 


44  We  have  in  our  village,”  says  a correspond- 
ent, 44  two  fine  specimens  from  the  1 Emerald  Isle,* 
and  withal  both  intelligent,  quick-witted,  and  on 
hand.  One  of  them,  Patrick  Clark  by  name,  is  a 
brewer;  and  the  other,  a merchant,  is  named  Dennis 
B.  Smith.  Patrick,  the  other  day,  got  up  a fine  co- 
nundrum, and  off  he  started  with  it  to  enlighten 
Dennis.  Meeting  him,  he  said,  4 Dennis,  why  am  I 
like  a wild  beast  ?’  intending  to  have  him  ‘ give 
it  up and  then  the  answer  would  be,  4 Because 
I’m  always  a brewing”  (bruin).  But,  as  quick  as 
a flash,  Dennis  replies,  4 Became  you  are  a Paddy!' 
This  used  Patrick  up,  of  course.  4 And  only  to 
think  of  it,’  said  he,  in  his  disgust;  ‘he  a brother 
Irishman,  and  call  me  a Paddy !’ 

44  But  Dennis  once  got  his  4 come-up-ance.’  The 
weather  was  very  cold  and  blustering  one  morn- 
ing, and  every  one  was  saying,  4 It’s  cool  again.* 
* That’s  it !’  says  Dennis;  4 just  Luke  Cooligan’s 
name : now  I’ll  puzzle  some  one.*  The  first  one 
he  came  across  was  a staid  citizen,  of  whom  he 
asked,  4 Why  is  the  weather  this  morning  like  an 
Irishman  in  town?’  intending  the  answer,  when 
given,  to  be  4 Because  it’s  cool  again’  (Cooligan). 
But  the  citizen  hemmed  for  a moment,  and  re- 
plied, * I don’t  know,  without  because  it's  bloxcing 
around /*  Dennis  had  no  more  to  say,  and  left.” 


A friend  in  the  44  Old  North”  writes  to  the 
Drawer : 44  Not  many  days  ago  business  called  me 
to  Johnston  County,  North  Carolina,  and  I arrived 
there  during  the  week  of  County  Court.  That 
dignified  and  luminous  body  had  just  adjourned 

for  the  day.  Old  General  II , the  father  of  the 

bar;  Hon.  M.  R ; Major  H , of  facetious 

memory ; the  young  limb  that  couldn’t  see  4 the 
pint/  George  V ; 4 Gus/  and  a number  of  oth- 

ers of  the  brethren,  were  sitting  out  in  front  of 
their  rooms,  chatting  over  the  4 trials’  of  the  day. 
Something  had  gone  evrong.  No  fun  had  turned 
up.  Every  body  was  sober,  for  it  was  only  Tues- 
day, and  the  aspect  of  things  was  decidedly  un- 
promising, when  a couple  of  citizens,  slightly  ele- 
vated, approached  the  senior,  and  put  the  follow- 
ing 4 case 

44  4 You  see,  Gen’ rail,  my  hound  Beck,  that  was 
—or,  as  the  children  called  her,  Beckee — was  a fine 
dog,  that  no  man’s  money  could  buy,  for  I’ve  been 
oflfrid  as  much  as  five  dollars  for  her  by  good 
judges;  she  was  at  my  house,  and  Jim  Hinyer 
he  cum  with  a warrant  from  Squire  Wooly  to 
take  me  and  my  dog  in  one  and  the  same  warrant! 
sundries  excepted ; and  so  he  scared  the  dog  and 
she  run  off  the  land,  and  so  he  tuck  up  with  Gas- 
ton here,  on  his  land ; and  Gaston  he  had  set  a 
log-trap,  and  had  baited  it,  as  I can  prove  by  Wil- 
loughby Newton,  for  he  seed  the  bait  was  lamb, 
and  he  is  furthermore  to  be  summoned;  as  also 
Gordon  Blake,  for  he  says  ’twas  lamb,  and  will 


prove  my  dog  not  of  a sheep-stealing  nature,  as  I 
can  also  establish  by  as  respectable  a man  as  keeps 
licker  here  or  elsewhere ; and  so  be  there  was  a 
trial  on  it,  and  the  dog  was  not  tuck  by  the  of- 
ficer, but  got  off  as  I tell  ver,  and  was  dead  at 
the  time  of  trial.  And  Squire  Wooly  he  called  in 
Squire  Horn,  and  the  two  disagreed,  and  one  be- 
throwed  the  plaintiff,  and  gin  judgw^n^  for  the 
costs  ; and  the  other  gin  judgment  for  me,  and  al- 
lowed no  appeal,  and  for  the  costs  ; and  there  the 
matter  stood  at  a variance  until  the  lawyers  would 
come.  Now,  how  is  it,  Gen’rall?  We  leave  it 
to  you ; and  1 want  to  know  ef  I am  to  let  eny 
man  as  may  choose  cum  to  my  house  and  scare 
off  and  be  the  means  to  kill  my  dogs,  and  he  not 
a sheep-killing,  as  I can  establish ; or  sum  other 
nlan  is  to  bait  him  yvith  lamb,  and  he  die  in  con- 
sequence, and  a valuable  dog;  whether  my  rights 
are  to  be  purtected  ? We’ll  have  to  have  a suit 
about  it;  for  Squire  Wooly  he  said,  and  Squire 
Horn  both  said,  all  was  done  according  to  CanU 
well's  Jestiss.  Now  tell  me  that ; an’,  if  the  case 
goes  on,  money  shall  not  be  lacking.  I will  pay 
you,  Sir ; that  I will.  I have  as  many  friends  as 
any  man/ 

44  The  case  is  still  on.” 


An  Arkansas  correspondent  writes  us  that  4 4 the 
memory  of  Mr.  Squibob,  of  Little  Rock,  is  very 
treacherous  in  respect  to  proper  names,  and  many 
have  been  the  occasions  on  which  he  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly annoyed  by  this  strange  defect  in  his 
mental  organization ; sometimes  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  being  obliged  to  refer  to  some  paper  about 
his  person  to  discover  his  own  name.  So  common 
has  this  become  with  him  that  he  has  a sort  of  sys- 
tem by  which,  when  thus  overtaken  by  his  faults, 
he  extricates  himself  oftentimes  without  being 
obliged  to  make  known  his  weakness  in  this  re- 
gard. On  one  occasion,  however,  his  cherished 
expedients  sent  him  flying  out  of  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire.  He  had  made  a trade  with  his  neigh- 
bor, John  Jones,  and  it  became  necessary  that  he 
should  draw  a "writing  in  which  Mr.  Jones’s  name 
should  appear.  Squibob  scribbled  away  very  well 
until  he  came  to  where  Jones’s  name  should  come 
in,  when  ho  was  taken  with  his  old  fault,  and 
came  to  a dead  halt.  lie  tried  and  tried,  but  the 
name  would  not  come.  He  knew  it  as  well  as  his 
own,  if  he  could  only  think  of  it!  He  scratched 
his  head,  nibbed  his  pen,  hoping  to  get  at  the  name 
"without  the  humiliation  of  an  acknowledgment  to 
Jones  of  being  the  possessor  of  such  an  unreliable 
memory;  but  the  harder  he  tried  to  call  the  name 
to  mind  the  farther  off  it  seemed  to  go ; until  at 
last,  in  his  despair,  he  bethought  himself  of  an  ex- 
pedient which  had  often  served  him  a good  pur- 
pose; and  so,  pretending  to  commence  writing 
again  he  asked  Jones,  without  looking  up,  how  he 
spelled  his  name  ? 

44  His  neighbor  very  slowly  spelled  it  out — 
4 J-o-n-c-s/ 

44  Squibob,  seeing  what  a predicament  he  had 
got  into,  thought  he  would  come  out  with  flying 
colors  by  another  expedient  which,  in  such  cases, 
had  often  served  him  a good  purpose ; and  so  he 
very  composedly  remarks — as  though  he,  of  course, 
knew  Jones’s  surname — ‘Your  christen  name,  I 
meant.’ 

44  Jones  again  slowly  spelled  out — 4J-o-h-n.* 
Whereupon  Squibob  caved;  and,  to  save  his  repu- 
tation as  to  his  knowledge  of  orthography,  made, 
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then  and  there,  full  confession  of  his  weakness 
aforesaid,  and  of  the  expedients  with  which  he  had 
attempted  to  hide  it  from  his  neighbor.” 


Squire  Grubb,  of  Pike  County,  Illinois,  had 
been  a hard  drinker;  but  when  Washingtonian- 
ism  swept  over  the  Western  country  he  joined  the 
army  of  its  converts,  and  made  speeches  on  Tem- 
perance in  as  temperate  a spirit  as  could  be  expect- 
ed of  a political  candidate  and  stump  speaker.  He 
took  occasion,  in  one  of  his  slashing  harangues,  to 
allude  to  one  of  his  former  boon  companions  as  “ a 
certain  man  who  is  a public  nuisance.”  Doubt- 
ing if  he  was  the  individual  meant,  his  old  friend 
stepped  up  to  the  Squire,  who  stood,  after  his 
lecture  was  finished,  surrounded  by  applauding 
friends,  and  inquired  who  hp  “ alluded  to,  juSt 
now,  as  a nuisance?”  The  Squire  put  himself  in 
os  dignified  an  attitude  as  it  is  possible  for  a short, 
wiry  man  with  red  hair  and  freckled  face  to  as- 
sume, and  replied, 

“As  Solomon  said  to  David,  ‘Thou  art  the 
man !’  ” 

His  party  friends  gave  him  an  overwhelming 
majority  that  fall  on  the  strength  of  that  Scrip- 
tural quotation. 


Mrs.  John  Trip  was  once  at  a court  in  Hart- 
ford, as  a witness  against  one  of  her  sons,  between 
whom  and  old  John  a fierce  quarrel  had  arisen. 
Lawyer  Chapman,  of  waggish  celebrity,  was  for 
the  defendant.  As  Mrs.  Trip  was  expatiating  at 
great  length  on  the  exceeding  vileness  of  her  son’s 
conduct,  Chapman  suddenly  stopped  her,  and  in- 
quired blandly  how  many  sons  she  had.  After 
thinking  a moment,  she  answered,  “ Seven.”  The 
lawyer  started  back,  as  if  struck  with  great  aston- 
ishment. “ A remarkable  coincidence  ! remarka- 
ble! Just  the  number  that  Mary  Magdalen  had 
devils  cast  out  of  her !” 


Another  time,  when  Chapman  was  badgering 
a witness,  he  did  not,  according  to  his  own  account, 
come  out  quite  so  smoothly.  A man  had  been 
knocked  down  by  his  neighbor.  The  witness  had 
seen  the  blow  given,  and  was  doing  her  best  to  de- 
scribe the  scene.  But  Chapman,  who  was  for  the 
defendant,  was  not  easily  satisfied. 

“7 low  did  he  strike  him,  my  good  woman, 
how  ?” 

“ Why,  ycr  see,  Sir,  he  stood — ” 

“But  how  did  he  hit  him  ? I want  to  know  just 

how  ?” 

“I’m  a tryin’  to  tell  yer ! Ye  see,  Ike  was  a 
stanin’ — ” 

“ I can’t  stop  to  hear  all  that  again!  I want 
to  know  how  lie  hit  him.  You  can  tell  a straight 
story,  can’t  you?” 

The  woman  hesitated,  and  seemed  trying  to  con- 
sider what  to  answer ; when  he  bellowed  forth,  as 
if  the  whole  fate  of  the  universe  depended  on  her 
testimony, 

“If  you  have  come  here  to  testify  in  this  case, 
would  you  havb  the  goodness  to  tell  me  how  that 
blow  was  struck  ?” 

The  witness  looked  at  him  with  blazing  eyes, 
and,  shaking  her  clenched  fist  at  him,  answered, 

“ If  I had  a broomstick,  and  was  near  enough, 
I’d  show  you  how !” 


Two  doctors,  one  of  divinity  and  one  of  med- 
icine, flourished  in  the  same  New  England  village. 
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The  “ cure  of  souls”  to  the  former  belonged  ; the 
latter  doctored  the  bodies  that  held  the  souls.  But 
the  reverend  doctor  was  fond  of  prescribing  for  the 
sickly  sheep  of  his  flock  ; he  would  practice  as  well 
as  preach,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  him  whose 
duty  it  was  to  dispense  pills  and  potions  to  the  per- 
ishing people.  And  what  made  the  matter  more 
intolerable  was  that  the  pious  pastor  spread  him- 
self on  one  plaster ; and  for  all  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to  prescribed  one  and  only  remedy — a carrot 
poultice.  Had  the  sick  man  fever  or  fits,  a broken 
leg  or  a pain  in  his  head,  sore  eyes  or  the  colic — 
hit  or  miss,  if  the  minister  heard  of  it,  he  advised 
the  inevitable  carrot  poultice. 

The  church  bell  was  cracked.  A parish  meeting 
was  called  to  devise  wavs  and  means  to  remedy  the 
evil.  To  mend  the  bell  or  get  a new  one  ? — that 
was  the  question.  The  venerable  pastor  learned- 
ly discoursed  on  bells — their  make,  and  how  to  re- 
pair them  when  they  are  damaged.  He  was  done ; 
and  the  medical  doctor  stood  up  and  said,  he  was 
pleased  with  w'hat  had  been  said,  and  perhaps  the 
bell  could  be  cured  in  the  way  their  excellent  pas- 
tor had  proposed ; but  he  would  suggest  the  appli- 
cation to  the  fracture  of  a warm  carrot  poultice ! 

The  application  was  seen  and  felt.  The  indig- 
nant pastor  left  the  house.  A rich  and  benevolent 
parishioner  offered  to  give  a new  bell.  It  was 
bought ; and  while  it  tolled  the  people  to  prayers  it 
told  the  minister  to  mind  his  own  business,  and  let 
M.D.  apply  the  poultices  when  they  were  needed. 

* 

“And  why  not  empty  your  Drawer  every  month, 
and  not  keep  a fellow  waiting  half  a year  to  see 
himself  in  print?” 

The  6ole  and  simple  reason,  0 inquiring  reader ! 
is  that  sometimes  the  Drawer  overflows,  and  the 
lighter  things  that  float  on  the  surface  run  out  to 
sea,  or  to  be  seen,  first;  while  the  weightier  and 
better  things,  that  will  keep,  are  kept  till  another 
time.  “Let  us  be  patient,”  saith  that  longest  of 
fellow-poets,  and  all  will  come  along  in  due  season. 


In  Demarara,  South  America,  was  a Judge — 
there  called  stipendiary  magistrate — who  rejoiced 
in  the  name  of  Barrel.  He  was  noted  for  being 
hard  on  the  sailors,  who  were  often  before  him. 
One  night  the  Judge  was  returning  home  on  foot 
from  a dinner  party,  and,  being  top-heavy,  fell 
into  the  canal.  It  was  easy  to  fall  in,  impossible 
to  get  up  the  steep  bank  without  help,  for  which 
ho  lustily  roared.  Two  sailors  passing  heard  him 
floundering  like  a walrus,  and  calling  out,  “ Who’s 
that  in  thar  ?”  the  Judge  cried  out,  “ It's  the  sti- 
pendiary magistrate,  Barrel ; help!”  “Barrel,  is 
it  ?”  returned  Jack  ; “ well,  keep  the  bung  up  and 
you’ll  float !”  And  they  floated  on. 


In  the  Pennsylvania  coal  “diggins,”  one  Sab- 
bath morning  not  long  since,  the  Rev.  N.  G.  P— - 
was  delivering  an  excellent  sermon  on  the  deluge. 
During  the  sermon,  and  while  the  speaker,  in  thrill- 
ing and  excited  tones,  was  exclaiming,  “And  the 
'waters  nre  still  rising  higher  and  higher  and  high- 
er!” a Scotch  engineer  in  one  of  our  mines,  who, 
fatigued  by  the  work  of  the  night  before,  had  fall- 
en into  a doze,  awoke  with  a start;  and,  at  the 
top  of  his  voice,  exclaimed,  “Sandie!  Sandie! 
’tis  time  to  start  the  muckle  engine !” 


Here  is  something  about  the  children  : 

“ I have  a little  five-year-old,  who  is  very  pious, 
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and  a little  red-headed  three-year-old,  who  is  ac-  | meeting  his  friend,  he  was  asked  how  the  bird 


coanted  a great  vixen. 

“The  elder  walked  out  into  the  garden  one 
beaatiful  morning,  and,  looking  up,  with  her  deep, 
dark  eye  full  of  thought,  said, 

“ ‘Good -morning,  my  Father  in  heaven;  I 
thank  you  for  this  beautiful  morning.* 

“In  a severe  thunder-storm  which  occurred  the 
other  day,  little  red-head  was  very  much  alarmed. 
Her  mother  said,  4 Do  not  be  afraid ; your  Father 
in  heaven  holds  the  lightnings  in  his  hand.’ 

“ She  replied,  * Oh,  yes,  1 know  that ; but  you 
know,  Ma,  the  lightning  is  so  slippery  I am  afraid 
he  might  let  it  slide  when  he  didn’t  mean  to !’  ” 

“#The  sunlight  of  our  house  is  a four-year-older 
named  Lambert.  Now  Lam  is  particularly  fond 
of  Sundays,  that  day  being  to  him  the  shortest  of 
the  week.  Wny  Sunday  should  be  his  peculiar 
choice  is  a point  which  sometimes  puzzles  me,  and 
I can  only  account  for  it  by  his  love  of  music,  and 
especially  organ,  or  loud  music,  as  he  calls  it. 

“A  fe\dfciays  ago  he  was  sitting  on  the  front 
steps  of  the  house,  when  a boy,  in  passing,  re- 
marked to  his  companions  that  he  hated  Sunday, 
as  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  himself.  Lam 
immediately  jumped  up  and  asked  the  boy  if  he 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  heben. 

“ 4 Yes,’  replied  the  boy,  4 1 suppose  so.* 

“ 4 Den  go  to  church  and  hear  big  music,  and 
you’ll  feel  heben  all  day  Sunday.’ 

“The  idea  of  heaven  being  all  day  Sunday  is  a 
good  many  sermons  in  few  words.” 

Billy  was  four  years  old  and  tired  of  keeping 
Sunday  all  day ; he  asked  his  mother  to  make  a 
tail  to  his  kite  and  help  him  fly  it. 

“ Oh  not  to-day,  Billy,  it’s  Sunday.” 

“ Well,  Ma,  let’s  just  make  believe  it’s  Monday.” 

Smart  that,  for  Billy. 

“ A little  girl,  eight  years  old,  was  last  week 
going  along  Sixth  Street,  when  she  passed  where  a 
Dutch  butcher  was  killing  a calf.  Surprised  at  a 
sight  that  seemed  to  her  so  cruel,  she  stopped  and 
gazed  at  the  little  animal  until  its  life  was  extinct, 
when  Bhe  turned  to  the  butcher  and  said, 

“ 4 Doesn’t  it  make  you  sick  to  kill  such  a little 
calf?’ 

14  4 Oh  no,’  said  the  Dutchman,  lit  iz  a very 
healthy  bizness  /’  ” 

About  fifteen  years  ago  there  was  considerable 
excitement  and  feeling  respecting  a Senatorial 
election  then  pending  in  Savannah.  The  Demo- 
cratic candidate  was  Judge  M ‘All  is  ter,  a man  em- 
inent both  at  the  bar  and  the  forum.  His  opponent 
(Whig)  was  a wealthy  merchant,  of  German  ex- 
traction, who  had  but  little  to  say.  The  Whigs 
were  successful,  and  Snider  was  elected.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  term  the  same  parties  were  again 
in  the  field.  At  a Democratic  meeting  Mr.  Mil- 
lan,  a witty  Irish  lawyer  and  stump  speaker,  was 
advocating  the  claims  of  Judge  M‘Allister,  when 
he  introduced  the  following  story- : 

44  Once  upon  a time  a countryman  of  his  wished 
to  purchase  a parrot.  A friend  offered  to  sell  him 
a bird ; remarking  that  it  was  quite  young  and  had 
nqt  yet  learned  to  speak,  but  if  he  would  take 
pains  with  it  he  could  teach  it  almost  any  thing. 
So  the  bargain  was  concluded.  Pat  bought  the 
bird  and  carried  it  home.  Some  years  afterward, 
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came  on  ? Pat  replied  that  4 it  had  not  learned  to 
spake  j-et,  but  had  done  a dale  of  thinking  !*  Mr. 
Millan  then  said,  The  bird  was  an  owl ! and  so  it 
was  with  Mr.  Snider.  He  had  been  two  years  in 
the  Senate,  had  not  yet  spoken,  but  no  doubt  he 
had  done  a 4 dale  of  thinking.’  ” 

A Baltimorean  writes:  44 On  a last  summer 
trip  I visited  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  where3  one 
evening  after  tea,  the  gentlemen  being  congregated 
upon  the  portico,  the  conversation  turned  upon 
Spiritualism.  Each  one  had  something  to  say 
upon  this  subject ; some  relating  the  marvels  they 
had  witnessed,  others  speaking  contemptuously  of 
the  whole  subject  as  an  unmitigated  humbug. 
Among  the  latter  was  a stout,  jolly-looking  old 
gentleman,  who  gave  audible^vent  to  his  unbelief 
by  exclaiming, 

44  4 Gentlemen,  I will  tell  you  a little  anecdote 
which  illustrates  the  whole  subject  in  a nut-shell.’ 

44  Of  course  all  listened,  and  he  went  on  to  say : 

44  4 Old  Judge  P , who  lives  near  Easton,  had 

a Dutchman  working  for  him  who  was  continually 
boasting  of  “what  they  fcould  do  in  Germany” — 
asserting  that  man}’  persons  there  had  the  power 
of  charming  snakes  and  wild  beasts,  rendering 
them  perfectly  harmless  for  the  time;  while  oth- 
ers could  not  be  killed  or  wounded  by  bullets,  but 
could  invariably  catch  the  ball  in  their  hands  from 
any  weapon  discharged  at  them.  This  latter  pow- 
er the  Dutchman  professed  to  be  master  of,  boast- 
ing of  his  willingness  to  stand  up  and  be  shot  at 
when  any  one  desired  to  test  it. 

44  ‘The  old  Judge  had  heard  this  boast  so  often 
that  he  determined  to  give  the  Dutchman  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  his  power.  Taking  his  rifle,  and 
inviting  some  friends  to  see  the  fun,  he  informed 
Hans  of  his  intention,  who  exclaimed,  with  a great 
deal  of  confidence,  “Oh,  ypu  may  shoot;  1 catch 
de  ball ; no  bullet  can  kill  me  !”  “Now,  Ilans,” 
said  the  Judge,  as  he  proceeded  to  load  his  rifle, 
standing  at  a distance  of  about  a dozen  yards  from 
him,  44  you  know  I am  a dead  shot,  and  I shall  bore 
a hole  through  you,  sure!"  44  Oh,  shoot  away  ! 
You  can’t  hit  me;  I catch  de  ball  in  my  hand!” 
exclaimed  the  Dutchman,  as  he  undauntedly  faced 
the  Judge.  “Very  well,  then  ; I shall  be  sure  to 
kill  you  if  you  don’t  catch  the  ball,”  said  the 
Judge,  at  the  same  time  taking  deliberate  aim  at 
the  Dutchman;  when,  just  as  matters  were  be- 
coming serious,  the  Dutchman  suddenly’  threw  up 
his  hand,  and  cried  out,  “Shtop!  shtop!  By 
jings,  maybe  it  won’t  do  for  dish  country ! But 
if  it  was  in  Germany  *1  be  sure  to  catch  de  ball !” 

“‘And  this,’  continued  our  fat  friend,  ‘is  the 
way  with  Spiritualism — by  jings ! it  won’t  do  for 
dish  country !’  ” 

YANKEE  DOODLE  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Drawer : 

“ Sir, — I am  an  ill-used  individual.  I ask  you 
to  give  voice  to  my  sufferings,  and  I beseech  the 
public  to  lend  an  old  friend  a sympathizing  ear. 
You  and  I are  old  friends.  So  are  vour  readers, 
all  old  acquaintances  of  mine — all  old  friends. 

44  Sir,  I am  that  venerable  and  patriotic  tune 
surnamed  Yankee  Doodle.  Nearly  seventy  years 
have  I lived  and  flourished  in  this  happy  land, 
cherished  and  protected.  But,  in  these  latter  days, 

I am  the  victim  of  a vile  conspiracy,  of  which  con- 
cert-rooms are  the  scene  of  action,  foreign  whis- 
ts rigi  rial  from 
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kerandoes  the  malignant  plotters,  and,  alas ! my  I Here  he  was  sainted  with  a shout  of  laughter, 


own  friends  too  often  the  approving  lookers-on! 
Sir,  you  know  my  history  and  my  merits.  I 
was,  indeed,  a British  foundling.  But,  Sir,  the 
universal  Yankee  nation  has  adopted  me.  I am 
proud  of  the  connection.  Sir,  I flatter  myself 
that  the  advantage  has  been  mutual.  I have 
served  that  nation  long  and  well.  From  a thou- 
sand screaming  fifes,  on  a thousand  bloody  fields, 
I have  cheered  them  on  to  victory.  Millions  of 
youthful  lips  my  strains  have  puckered  in  their 
first  harmonious  effort.  A hundred  times  ray 
liquid  notes  have  been  * married  to  immortal  verse,’ 
and  of  me  has  the  poet  beautifully  said, 

‘’Twill  do  to  wliistle,  sing  or  play, 

—And  jest  the  thing  for  figk-UnV 

Sir,  I have  a right  to  be  indignant  when  I am  in- 
sulted and  made  game  of. 

“ Why  is  it,  Sir,  when  one  of  your  foreign  Crow- 
deros,  your  bewhiskered  fancy  fiddlers,  has  tickled 
his  audience  with  his  capering  fingers,  till  they 
call  him  out  again — why  is  it  that  I am  to  be 
dragged  out  and  tortured  for  an  encore?  What 
have  I done  to  be  served  up  so — ‘ Yankee  Doodle, 
with  variations  /’  Sir,  I am  not  played,  I am  shame- 
fully played  t rith}  smothered  in  ‘ornaments,’ 
strangled,  bedeviled,  fiddlc-de-deed  to  death  ! Sir, 
I do  not  deserve  this.  I am  a simple,  well-mean- 
ing, old-fashioned  tune.  I am  of  a cheerful  tem- 
per ; I have  reason  to  believe  my  mother  was  a 
Jig,  and  you  know  the  Jigs  are  a merry  family. 
But,  Sir,  the  Jigs  don’t  go  crazy — they  don’t  turn 
summersets,  and  rush  up  and  down  like  mad, 
growling  and  screeching,  and  whizzing,  and  pi- 
rouetting through  the  gamut,  with  one  leg  poised 
on  the  base,  and  the  other  quivering  among  the 
harmonics!  Sir,  they  make  me  do  that!  Yes, 
Sir,  me — Yankee  Doodle — the  National  Anthem  of 
this  great  Republic — me  they  put  through  such 
shameful  antics,  as  if.I  were  a dancing  dog,  or  an 
organ-grinder’s  monkey ! And,  with  bitter  malig- 
nity, they  boast  that  I have  been  well  executed! 
Have  they  not  troops  of  brazen  Cavatinas  and 
Arias,  Fantasias  without  modesty  and  Airs  de  Bal- 
let of  supple  limb,  that  I must  be  seized  upon? 
Do  I deserve  to  be  disguised  in  the  trappings  of 
a Fantasia?  Sir,  imagine  your  own  respectable 
grandfather  tricked  out  and  capering  as  a figurante? 

“ I appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  to  a generous 
and  attached  public,  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  an 
oppressed  old  friend.  Under  the  pretense  of  hom- 
age to  my  popularity  and  patriotism,  I am  cruelly 
tortured.  If  you  will  not  save  me,  I’ll  break  the 
fiddle-strings  myself,  if  I perish  in  the  attempt ! 

“ Your  abused  and  indignant  friend, 

“ Yankee  Doodle.” 

During  a sojourn  of  old  Colonel  J.  B.  D , 

of  Chotauk,  Virginia,  witn  a friend  at  Culpepper 
Court  House,  an  Association  of  the  clergymen  of 
the  neighborhood  was  held  at  that  place.  The 
friend,  who  was  a zealous  member,  entertained  the 
ministers  one  day  at  dinner.  The  company  for 
some  time  conversed  upon  a variety  of  topics  con- 
nected with  the  Church  and  the  cause  of  religion, 
during  which  Colonel  Jack  sat  silent;  but  feeling 
ambitious  of  displaying  his  knowledge  or  interest 
in  religious  matters,  he,  at  the  first  pause,  com- 
menced a question  which  unfortunately  was  not 
permitted  to  be  finished. 

“ Parson  C said  Colonel  Jack,  “ tell  me, 

was  it  the  Virgin  Mary  or  Mary  M' Daniel  who — ■” 
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long-continued,  which  smothered  the  remainder  of 
the  inquiry.  We  fear  the  Colonel’s  theological 
investigations  have  not  been  since  resumed,  or  his 
information  in  regard  to  Mary  Magdalene  in- 
creased. 

Father  Rollins,  out  in  Wisconsin,  was  preach- 
ing from  the  words,  “He  that  believeth  shall  be 
saved.”  He  opened  at  considerable  length  with  a 
general  view’  of  the  subject,  and  then,  concentrate 
ing  his  force,  proceeded  to  a critical  exegesis  of  the 
text  in  this  wise : 

“ My  brethren,  I wish  to  direct  your  attention 
closely  and  particularly  to  the  wording  of  this 
Scripture,  as  thereby  to  reach  the  very  meat  and 
substance  of  it.  The  text  says  1 He  that  believ- 
eth :’  observe,  my  brethren,  it  docs  not  say  he  that 
believes , nor  he  that  believed;  but  it  plainly  and 
expressly  declares  it  is  he  that  believed  who  shall 
be  saved.  Mark,  my  brethren,  the  force,  in  the 
Scripture,  of  the  little  wor deth!” 

Perhaps  they  did  mark  it ; but  w£t  the  good 
preacher  meant  was  mote  than  the  wisest  of  them 
could  tell. 

In  the  most  beautiful  town  in  North  Carolina, 
where  have  been  born  and  have  bloomed  her  fair- 
est daughters,  and  where  for  a number  of  years 
shone  in  undimmed  radiance  the  brightest  intellects 
which  have  ever  ornamented  and  blessed  her — in 
the  court-house  which  has  so  often  been  graced 
with  the  elegant  oratory  of  a Gaston,  or  startled 
with  the  flashing  wit  or  bitter  irony  of  a Stanley, 
the  following  very  amusing  incident  occurred: 

An  old  court-crier,  who  had  grown  gray  in  the 
cause  and  as  deaf  as  a beetle,  w’as  in  the  habit  of 
calling  the  names  of  witnesses  (which  he  generally 
managed  to  get  wrong)  from  the  second  story  win- 
dow of  the  court-house,  in  such  a stentorian  voice 
as  to  be  heard  with  distinctness  for  a square  or 
more.  On  one  occasion,  in  the  course  of  a very 
serious  and  somewhat  important  suit,  the  presence 
of  a witness,  named  Arabella  Hanks,  was  needed. 

The  crier,  like  a parrot,  sat  nodding  on  his  perch, 
when  he  w-as  aroused  from  his  slumber  by  an  order 
from  the  Court  to  call  the  witness.  Looking  anx- 
iously at  the  Judge,  with  his  hand  at  his  ear,  in 
order  to  catch  the  sound  correctly,  he  said, 

“What,  your  Honor?” 

“Call  Arabella  Hanks,”  said  the  Judge. 

Still  in  doubt,  the  poor  crier  arose  from  his  seat 
and  said  again,  with  a much-puzzled  look, 

“What,  your  Honor?” 

“ Call  Arabella  Hanks,  crier,  and  delay  the  bus- 
iness of  the  court  no  longer !”  said  the  J udge,  much 
provoked. 

The  old  crier,  thereupon,  with  a countenance  in- 
dicating both  doubt  and  desperation,  proceeded  to 
the  window,  and  in  his  loudest  voice  called  out, 

“ Taller  Belly  Shanks!  Yaller  Belly  Shanks! 

Yaller  Belly  Shanks!  come  into  court!” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  seriousness  of  the 
court-room  was  convulsively  dispelled ; and  quiet 
was  restored  only  to  be  again  disturbed  by  the 
laughter  caused  by  the  crier,  who,  in  answer  to  the 
Court  as  to  whether  or  not  the  witness  answered, 
said,  “No,  vour  Honor;  and  I don’t  believe  there 
is  such  a person  in  the  county,  for  I’ve  lived  here 
forty  years,  and  I never  kFcrd  of  him  before  !” 

The  Drawer  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a mag- 
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nificent  poem,  dedicated  to  the  Emmet  Guards  of 
Pittston,  Pennsylvania ; but  its  length  forbids  its 
gracing  these  pages.  Take  a stanza  or  two  by  way 
of  a specimen : 

Como  all  you  Pittston  Heroes,  and  listen  unto  me, 
ril  sing  for  you  a patriotic  song  of  praise  and  dignity; 
As  I mean  to  sing  your  praises,  for  which  we  have  so 
much  regard. 

For  with  joyous  times  I will  compose  these  lines  for 
the  Pittston  Emmett  Guards. 

Beneath  tho  American  Eagle  our  Company  was  organ- 
ized. 

And  by  our  Brigade,  Mkjor  Harvey,  our  Company  was 
patronized ; 

All  honor  and  respect  he  pal<|  to  us,  and  he  said  he 
would  us  reward. 

For  on  that  day  Major  Harvey  did  say  they  are  the 
Pittston  Emmet  Guards. 

Very  sad,  but  sadly  true,  is  the  following  fear- 
ful incident,  which  occurred  not  long  since  at  a 
cemetery  not  far  distant  from  Wheeling,  Virginia : 

Theodore,  a bright  boy  of  thirteen,  had  died. 
His  brother,  Ilanson,  but  five  years  of  age,  seemed 
to  regard  his  death  as  a commonplace  affair,  and 
all  attempts  to  rouse  him  up  to  a consciousness  or 
seriousness  on  the  subject  were  vain.  He  seemed 
unchanged— unmoved. 

The  funeral  cortege  reached  the  grave ; the  sol- 
emn burial-services  were  read ; and  the  old  sexton 
commenced  the  work  of  covering  the  remains,  but 
no  sooner  had  the  first  lump  of  clay  fallen  upon  the 
sounding  box  than  little  Hans,  who  had  stood  re- 
garding the  impressive  services  without  a sign  of 
emotion,  suddenly  raised  himself  to  his  full  height, 
and,  with  clenched  hands  and  a look  of  defiance 
that  seemed  fearful,  he  exclaimed,  in  a shrill  voice, 
arresting  instantly  the  attention  of  all,  44  Old  man, 
stop!  Ill  kill  you  if  you  cover  my  brother  up  in 
that  dark  hole !”  and,  with  a wild  maniac  scream 
that  sounded  piercingly  mournful,  he  fell  motion- 
less to  the  earth.  The  great  deep^of  many  hearts 
was  broken  up,  and  tears  fell  like  rain-drops. 

Out  in  Arkansas,  a correspondent  says  that  in 
reading  a newspaper,  printed  in  the  year  1810,  he 
finds  several  anecdotes  which  he  commends  to  the 
Drawer.  Here  are  four  and  no  more  : 

“A  vain  fellow,  who  commanded  a small  vessel, 
but  who  tried  to  appear  bigger  than  the  captain  of 
a first-rate  man-of-war,  told  his  cabin-boy  one  day, 
that  he  had  company  coming  on  board  to  dine; 
and  that  when  he  asked  him  for  the  silver-handled 
knives  and  forks,  he  must  tell  him  they  were  gone 
on  shore  to  be  ground ; and  answer  in  the  same 
strain  any  other  questions  he  might  ask.  He  did 
so.  The  knives  and  forks  went  off  very  well.  The 
next  question  was,  4 Where  is  that  large  Cheshire 
cheese,  boy  ?’  4 Gone  ashore  to  be  ground.  Sir !’  ” 

44  On  the  edge  of  a small  river  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  in  Ireland,  there  is  a stone  with  the  foliow- 
ing strange  inscription,  no  doubt  intended  for  the 
information  of  strangers  traveling  that  way  : 4N.  B. 
When  this  stone  is  out  of  sight  it  is  not  safe  to  ford 
the  river.*  But  this  is  still  surpassed  by  the  fa- 
mous post  erected  a few  years  since  by  the  survey- 
ors of  the  Kent  Roads,  in  England : 4 This  is  the 
bridle  path  to  Feversham — if  you  can’t  read  this, 
you  had  better  keep  the  main  road.’  ” 

44The  following  anecdote  lately  occurred  at  Bos- 
ton. A lady  having  cut  an  advertisement  out  of 
a newspaper  with  an  intention  to  send  it  to  the 


printer  for  further  information,  pinned  it  upon  her 
gown.  A gentleman  (to  whom  she  was  partial) 
observing  that  it  began  with  ‘To  let,’  asked,  4 At 
i chat  price,  madam  ?*  She  looked  at  the  piece,  and 
perceiving  his  drift,  answered,  4 At  the  price  of  your 
hand.  Sir.”* 

44  The  Duke  of  R , going  on  horseback,  upon 

a visit  to  a worthy  clergy mnn  at  Nacton,  near 
Landguard  Fort,  to  take  the  diversion  of  shooting, 
desired  a simple  rustic  about  sixteen,  who  was 
servant  in  the  family,  to  take  care  and  rub  down 
his  horse,  and  not  give  him  any  water,  when  the 
lad  replied,  4 Yes,  maister — no,  maister,*  on  which 
the  groom,  who  stood  by,  severely  rebuked  him  for 
his  rudeness,  telling  him  that  the  person  who 
alighted  was  a great  man,  4 and  whenever  he  bids 
you  do  any  thing,’  said  the  groom,  ‘you  must  be 
sure  to  say  Your  Grace.*  Young  Hob  treasured  up 
in  his  memory  the  advice  which  he  had  received ; 
a few  days  after,  when  the  Duke  mounted  his 
horse,  ho  bade  the  lad  take  the  stirrup  a hole  low- 
er ; the  boy,  with  great  solemnity,  answered,  4 For 
what  toe  are  going  to  receive  the  Lord  make  us  thank - 
fuir  ” 

This,  from  Mystic,  is  very  good  in  its  way. 
Cursing  is  rarely  to  be  commended,  but  in  this 
case  it  seems  to  have  been  well  defended : 

44  In  times  ‘langsyne*  old  Mr.  Crocker,  of  the 
then  pastoral  village  but  now  beautiful  city  of 
Norwich,  went  to  buy  some  com  of  neighbor  L— — 1 ; 
but  though  he  had  enough  and  could  have  spared 
some,  he  refused  to  sell  any.  Corn  was  scarce,  yet 

Crocker  knew  that  Farmer  L 1 had  a goodly 

quantity  of  golden  ears  in  his  crib,  and  was,  there- 
fore, very  wroth  at  the  refusal.  He  could  get  no 

corn,  so  he  cursed  L 1 soundly  and  went  his 

way.  Now  swearing,  in  those  times,  was  a grave 
offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  on  L l's  en- 

tering a complaint,  Crocker  was  summoned  to  ap- 
pear before  Justice  Hyde  to  answer  the  complaint. 
He  came  into  the  court  with  his  Bible  under  his 
arm,  plead  guilty,  and  then  plead  his  own  case. 
Opening  the  Good  Book,  he  turned  to  Proverbs  xi., 
26,  and  read,  4 He  that  withholdeth  corn,  the  people 
shall  curse  him;  but  blessing  shall  bo  upon  the 
head  of  him  that  selleth  it.*  4 God  curses  him,  I 
curse  him,  and  now  do  you  curse  him,  Squire 
Hyde,  for  one  of  your  curses  is  worth  two  of  mine, 
and  do  all  of  you  gentlemen  curse  him.* 

44  He  won  his  case  and  was  dismissed  without 
being  fined. 

44  Once,  when  called  upon  to  hand  in  to  the  As- 
sessors his  tax  list,  he  wrote  this ; 

“ 1 One  old  house  all  out  of  repair, 

Twp  hogs,  two  sheep,  and  a poor  old  mare: 

Thus  you  have  my  honest  list. 

Pray  don’t  let  the  toll  exceed  the  grist.1  ” 

• 

44  In  the  county  of  N they  have  no  4 Poor- 

house,’  and  whenever  a pauper  appears  he  is  quar- 
tered upon  some  kind  old  citizen,  the  county  pay- 
ing his  expenses  monthly. 

44  Old  Elam  II had  one  of  these  vagrants  to 

board,  and  at  every  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Police 
presented  his  bill,  which  w as  regularly  paid.  The 
old  fellow  being  very  fond  of  whisky,  and  the  last 
4 drap’  having  disappeared  in  the  usual  way,  be- 
thought him  of  an  expedient  to  raise  the  wind  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  sperits.  He  called  on  tho 
Probate  Clerk  with  a long  face,  and  told  hhn  the 
old  pauper  was  dead  and  he  wished*  the  money  iro- 
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mediately  to  bury  him  decently.  The  cash  was 
drawn  from  the  County  Treasury,  and  Old  Elam 
went  on  his  way  rejoicing  with  his  4 keg  full.’  At 
the  next  session  of  the  Hoard,  however,  the  month- 
ly bill  of  expenses  was,  as  usual,  laid  before  them. 
Mr.  II was  called  on  to  explain  this  little  dis- 

crepancy, as  the  books  showed  the  pauper  dead  and 
his  ferriage  over  the  Styx  was  already  paid. 

44  Old  Elam  scratched  his  head,  when  his  coun- 
tenance brightened.  4 Well,  gentlemen,  when  I 
left  home  that  day  the  old  fellow  w ar,  to  all  appear- 
ance, dead  as  a posstim.  I don’t  know  how  to  ac- 
count fur  it,  onless  maybe  the  old  chap  was  in  a 
sort  of  trance ” 


44  Dukiso  the  last  session  of  our  Circuit  Court 
two  of  our  citizens  were  arraigned  for  infracting 
our  laws  by  getting  up  a small  fight  between  them. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  such  offenders,  in  this  State, 
each  to  make  a statement  of  the  facts  before  His 
Honor,  the  Judge.  One  of  the  belligerents,  a Mr. 

P , was  remarkably  slow  of  speech,  and  very 

deliberate  in  his  actions.  After  the  statement  of 

his  rival  was  concluded,  Judge  II called  Mr. 

p to  the  stand. 

44  4 Well,  Mr.  P , please  give  your  account 

of  this  affair.’ 

44  4 Wa’al,  Jedge,’  said  Mr.  P , 4 you  see  J 

there  and  m3*self  had  some  little  talk  about  an  old 
matter  of  business,  and  he  stated  something  that 
wasn’t  so,  and  I told  him  he  lied,  Jedge,  and  he 
knocked  me  down,  Jedge,  he  did ; and  ho  caught 
hold  of  my  whiskers,  Jedge,  and  he  dragged  me  two 
or  three  yards  over  the  ground,  Jedge  ; and — * 

4 4 4 But,’  says  Judge  II , interrupting,  4 Mr. 

P , was  you  hurt  or  frightened  much  during 

the  time?’ 

44  4 Wa’al,  Jedge,  I can’t  say  that  I was  frighten- 
ed, but  I was  tremendously  fatigued  /*  ” 

This  is  very  neat,  and  it  has  a moral,  too. 

44  We  have,  in  this  city  of  Western  New  York,  a 
clergyman  full  of  faith  and  zeal,  whose  aim  is  to 
teach  his  flock  to  cleave  to  ‘the  promises.*  The 
‘ line  upon  line’  of  his  preaching  is  faith  in  God, 
and  in  his  family  he  urges  the  power  of  that  faith. 

44  lie  has  a little  boy  and  girl,  both  bright.  Not 
long  ago,  they  were  together  on  the  roof  of  their 
father's  house,  and  had  gradually  worked  their 
way  nearer  to  the  eaves  than  was  safe.  Of  course, 
they  became  somewhat  alarmed ; and  the  boy,  in 
fear,  called  out  to  his  sister,  4 Libby,  you  hold  on 
to  me,  and  I’ll  hold  on  to  the  promises.’  ” 

44  ‘The  promises’  consisted  of  the  inner  casing  of 
the  open  scuttle!” 

Another  story,  “The  dipped  Candle,”  sent  by 
the  same  correspondent,  has  been  around  here  be- 
fore. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Chapin  is  well  remembered  through- 
out Connecticut  for  his  eccentricities  and  humorous 
sarcasms,  as  wrell  as  for  his  great  ability  ns  a preach- 
er. For  many  years  he  was  pastor  over  the  chdrch 
in  Rocky  Hill — so  long,  indeed,  that  a hole  of  con- 
siderable size  had  actually  been  worn  bv  his  feet 
through  the  oak  flooring  of  his  uncarpeted  stud}*, 
in  the  place  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  sit 
while  writing.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  him, 
but  the  following,  never  in  print,  are  furnished  by 
an  admirer  of  the  Drawer  : 

44  Some  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  in  Connec- 
ticut for  the  ministers  of  the  adjacent  parishes  to 


meet  together  for  religious  purposes,  when  one  of 
their  number,  particularly  one  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers, would  deliver  a sermon  for  the  rest  to  criti- 
cise. On  one  occasion  the  sermon  was  preached 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  W , an  exceedingly  long-limb- 

ed, awkw’ard  divine,  w'ho  had  just  received  his  li- 
cense. When  it  came  to  the  Doctor’s  turn  to  make 
his  criticisms  he  began, 

44  4 1 don’t  know  but  that  some  might  call  this 
outreaching  of  arms  (suiting  the  action  to  the  word) 
gesturing,  hut,  for  my  part,  I call  it  lobstering ” 

44  A spruce  young  divine  was  once  considerably 
taken  aback  when  making  a pilgrimage  to  the  Doc- 
tor. As  he  drew  nea*  the  house,  seeing  a rough- 
dressed  old  man,  he  called  out, 

44  4 Old  codger,  can  you  tell  me  where  Dr.  Chapin 
lives?’ 

44  The  old  gentleman,  without  noticing  the  rude- 
ness of  the  speech,  directed  him  to  the  house.  The 
young  man  was  duly  ushered  in,  and  informed  that 
the  Doctor  would  be  in  within  a few  moments. 
Judge  of  his  surprise  when  in  walked  the  same  old 
codger,  and  announced  himself  as  Dr.  Chapin  !” 


An  Alabama  little  one  has  his  smart  speeches 
prettily  reported  in  the  following  letter: 

“M3*  little  son  Harry  is  quite  an  oddity  in  his 
way.  On  one  occasion,  as  I was  walking  out  with 
him  and  a younger  brother,  Ovid,  Harr}*  became 
frightened  by  a cowT,  whereupon  I laughed  at  him, 
and,  in  order  to  shame  him,  called  him  a coward. 
After  going  on  a little  wa3*  further,  Ovid  got 
frightened  at  a large  hog,  and  came  running  back 
to  me,  cmng  out,  ‘The  hog  will  bite  me!* 

“‘Papa,’  said  Hany  (who  is,  bv-the-ly,  only 
four  years  old),  4 ain’t  Ovid  a hoggard  V 

44  On  another  occasion,  at  the  dinner-table,  when 
the  plates  were  being  removed  for  dessert,  Harry 
said : 4 Mother,  what  are  we  going  to  have  ?*  His 
mother  replied : 4 Wait  and  see,  m3*  son.*  And 
when  the  pudding  was  brought  on  he  turned  very 
graved*  to  his  mother  and  exclaimed : 4 Is  that  the 
trait  and  see?'  since  >vhich  time  4 wait  and  see’  has 
become  proverbial  with  us. 

44  He  is  a very  matter-of-fact  child,  and  takes 
even*  thing  in  its  literal  sense.  I was  teaching 
him  to  count  the  holes  on  a flute.  He  commenced 
one,  two,  three,  and  skipping  one  kept  on  with 
four,  etc.,  when  I interrupted  him  with  ‘Don’t 
skip;  now  commence  again.’  He  began  one,  two, 
three,  four,  don't  flcip,  five,  etc. 

44  At  another  time,  w hen  his  mother  was  talking 
to  him  about  death,  and  telling  him  when  he  died 
he  would  be  a little  angel  and  fly  up  to  heaven  on 
wings,  he  exclaimed : 4 Mother,  will  the  sky  be 
hard  to  break  ?’ 

44  Once  m3*  mother  wanted  the  garden-rake,  and 
it  cotild  not  be  found,  and  she  set  all  the  servants 
to  looking  for  it.  We  had  a little  negro  Inn*  named 
Milas,  a very  bright  little  fellow*,  w ho  joined  in 
the  search.  After  a while  he  came  trotting  up, 
w*ith  his  face  all  aglow*,  as  though  some  bright  idea 
had  struck  him,  and  cried  out : 

“ ‘ I know  where  the  rake  is.' 

“ 4 Where  is  it,  Milas  ?* 

44  4 Lost  !*  ” 


From  Wiesbaden,  in  German  land,  a correspond- 
ent of  the  Drawer  w rites  : 

“We  had  a regular  row  in  the  Kursaal  the  oth- 
er day.  Some  impudent  fellow,  English  or  Amer- 
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ican,  put  upon  the  reading-room  table  a few  copies 
of  the  inclosed  parody  on  Mary  Howitt’s  * Spider 
and  the  Fly  / and  the  croupiers  got  their  bile  up  at 
it.  I snatched  up  the  one  I now  send  you  for  the 
Drawer ; almost  all  the  others  were  consigned  to 
perdition.  Some  of  your  readers  (!)  may  get  a 
hint  about  these  gambling  hells  if  you  print  the 
parody.  I think  the  writer  would  have  done  bet- 
ter to  use  the  word  4 sharper’  instead  of 4 sponger/ 
THE  SPONGER  AND  THE  FLAT. 

(As  sung  at  Baden-Baden,  Ilomburg,  Wiesbaden,  and 
Ems,  every  Summer,) 

Ai* — 41  The  Spider  and  the  Fly” 

44  Will  you  walk  into  my  Kursaal?"  said  the  Sponger  to 
the  Flat, 

44’Tia  the  richest,  gayest  Kursaal  that  ever  you  were  at 
The  way  into  my  Kursaal  is  up  this  granite  stair, 
And  I’ve  got  many  curious  things  to  show  yoti  when 
you're  there." 

“ Ob,  no,  no,"  said  the  simp'ring  Flat  w to  a*k  mo  is  in 
vain, 

For  they  who  mount  your  granite  stair  well  fleeced  come 
down  again." 

“Tm  sure  you  must  be  weary  now  of  walking  here  and 
there — ^ 

Will  you  rest  upon  my  cushioned  seat  where  lounge  the 
young  and  fair  T*  * 

The  Sponger  said  unto  the  Flat  with  & twinkle  in  his 
eye, 

While  his  wicked  soul  planned  artful  snares  to  catch  the 
passers-by. 

44 Oh,  no,  no,"  said  the  Flat  “because  I've  heard  my 
mother  say 

That  those  who  on  your  cushions  rest  you  cnielly  do 
flay." 

Said  the  cunning  Sponger  to  the  Flat  44  Dear  friend, 
what  can  1 do 

To  prove  the  warm  and  true  regard  I've  always  felt  for 
you  ? 

I have  within  my  Kursaal  good  store  of  all  that's  nice: 
I'm  sure  you’re  very  welcome — 'tis  hot — pray  take  an 
ice." 

14  Oh,  no,  no,"  answered  him  the  Flat  44  kind  Sir,  that 
can  not  be; 

I’ve  heard  what's  In  your  Kursaal,  and  I do  not  wish 
to  see." 

“ Now  do  walk  in,**  the  Sponger  said,  44  for  hi^e  you’re 
sure  to  find 

A host  of  wealthy  beauties,  all  the  gems  of  womankind ; 
I'm  sure  you'll  make  a conquest  there  among  their  ilut- 
t’ring  hearts, 

For  they  seek  for  men  of  noble  mien— for  gentlemen  of 
parts; 

Come,  sit  then  at  my  table,  where  they  play  at  rouge  et 
noir, 

There  you'll  see  a row  of  beauties  as  you  ne'er  have  seen 
before; 

Win  freely,  at  your  pleasure,  from  my  heaps  of  glitt'ring 
gold, 

And  find  that  Fortune  kindly  gives  her  favors  to  the 
bold !" 

"I  thank  yom  gentle  Sir,"  he  said,  14 for  what  you’re 
pleased  t<Fsay, 

And,  wishing  yon  good-morning  now,  I'll  call  another 
day.” 

The  Sponger  turned  him  round  about,  and  went  into  his 
den. 

For  well  he  knew  the  silly  Flat  wonld  soon  come  back 
again; 

So  he  made  a corner  ready  at  his  table  of  roulette. 
Where,  close  by,  a brother  Sponger,  winning  rapidly, 
was  set ; 

Then  he  came  out  to  his  door  again,  and  said,  with  cun- 
ning wile, 

4 4 Come  try  your  fortune,  noble  Sir,  and  win  this  golden 
pile. 

Here  beauteous  women  sit  and  play,  and  stake  their 
souls  for  gold — 


Como,  make  a noble  fortune  now — success  attends  the 
bold." 

Alas!  alas!  how  very  soon  this  very  verdant  Flat 

Came  simp'ring  to  the  Kursaal,  and  at  the  table  sat; 

With  wistful  eyes  he  saw  the  prize  the  cunning  Sponger 
won, 

Not  knowing  what  a web  of  craft  around  him  had  been 
spun ; 

Thinking  only  of  his  noble  mien,  and  the  heaps  of  glifc- 
t’riug  gold. 

And  beauty  sighing  at  his  feet— of  winning  wealth  un- 
told— 

When  up  the  Sponger  started  from  his  roulette-table  lair, 

And  cleaned  him  out  of  all  his  cash,  and  laughed  at  his 
despair. 

He  plucked  him  at  his  table,  and  he  fleeced  him  in  his 
den. 

Reduced  him  to  a beggar,  and  — then  drove  him  out 
again! 

And  now  ye  Flats  who  travel,  and  this  sad  story  read. 

To  idle,  silly,  flatt’ring  words  I pray  you  ne'er  give  heed ; 

When  Kursaal  harpies  tempt  you,  forget  not  what 
they’re  at, 

But  take  & lesson  from  this  tale  of  the  Sponger  and  the 
Flak 


A party  of  jolly  boys  started  in  a jolly  boat  for 
a cruise  to  Albert  Head.  Of  course  “schnapps” 
was  the  meat  and  drink  of  the  crowd,  and  before 
long  a few  were  the  worse  for  ire  /r.  At  night  the 
party  hung  up  their  blankets  on  the  floor,  and  hung 
themselves  up  on  the  blankets,  preparing  for  a 
deadly  warfare  against  flies,  fleas,  and  beetles. 
After  a few  occasional  squibs  popping  from  one  to 
another,  sleep  threw  her  mantle  over  them  and 
made  their  couch  more  agreeable.  Earl}’  in  the 
morning,  they  were  awakened  by  their  host,  who, 
from  the  balmy  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  qui- 
etude of  the  sea-beach,  and  the  absence  of  women, 
proposed  to  the  party  to  arouse  themselves  and 
take  a bath.  Harry,  however,  was  still  asleep 
when  John  pushed  him  roughly  and  bawled  in  his 
ears, 

44  Come,  Harry,  let’s  all  take  a swim !” 

Harr}%  whose  head  had  been  swimming  all  night, 
and  upon  whose  liquid  dreams  hovered  thoughts 
of  previous  sprees  with  a glorious  wind-up  of  a 
cocktail  in  bed,  in  the  morning,  as  an  eye-opener, 
aroused  himself,  and,  gradually  turning  over,  said, 

44  Boys,  just  oblige  me,  1’11  take  my  swim  in  bed, 
if  you  will  hand  it  to  me.” 

44  Drunk  still!”  was  the  ejaculation  of  the  boys. 


A Yankee  and  a British  American  were  con- 
versing about  the  future  grow’th  of  the  resources 
of  Vancouver  Island,  etc.,  w’hen  the  Yankee  jibed 
this 44  brother  of  the  same  language”  about  the  want 
of  cattle  to  support  a large  population,  and  inti- 
mated that  the  inhabitants  would  depend  upon 
California  and  Oregon  to  furnish  their  animal  food. 
Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty’s  subject  replied, 
“You  are  entirely  mistaken,  my  dear  fellow; 
we’ve  plenty  of  cattle  on  the  ’ills,  but  we  can't 
overtake  them  /” 

It  became  a by -word  on  Yates  Street  for  a while 
after. 


In  the  earlier  days  of  Virginia,  about  the  year 
1812,  when  party  spirit  between  Democrats  and 
Federalists  ran  very  high,  particularly  in  the  Lou- 
doun district,  unusual  excitement  prevailed  in  the 
contest  for  Congress  between  Joseph  Lewis  (Fed- 
eralist) and  William  Brent  (Democrat).  Abra- 
ham Thomson  Mason,  a man  of  warm  friendships, 
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strong  passions,  and  great  courage,  took  a very 
active  part  in  the  contest,  as  an  ardent  but  impru- 
dent friend  of  Brent.  lie  was  constantly  involv- 
ing himself  and  others  in  broils  by  his  intemperate 
zeal,  often  doing  more  harm  than  good  to  his 
cause.  His  brother,  John  Thomson  Mason,  who 
had  withdrawn  from  public  and  professional  life, 
was  living  in  retirement  on  his  estate  in  the  ad- 
joining County  of  Washington,  in  Maryland.  He 
was  as  devoted  a Democrat  as  his  brother ; but, 
unlike  him,  was  a cool,  reflective,  prudent'  man, 
and  withal  a man  of  great  humor.  Abraham  had 
great  confidence  in  his  judgment  and  wisdom,  and 
in  his  perplexities  as  to  how  Joe  Lewis  was  to  be 
beaten  and  the  country  saved , he  bethought  him- 
self to  consult  his  brother  in  Maryland  upon  the 
subject.  The  vast  importance  of  the  issue  was  made 
known,  and  advice  and  counsel  asked.  The  Mary- 
land brother  agreed  to  reflect  over  the  matter,  and 
give  the  result  in  the  morning.  The  morning 
came,  and  with  it  the  anxious  inquiry  if  any 
scheme  had  been  devised  for  the  defeat  of  Joe 
Lewis?  The  reply  was,  44  Yes,  Abraham,  I think 
I have  it.  Go  home  at  once,  and  come  out  your- 
self for  Joe  Lewis ; and  if  that  don’t  beat  him,  no- 
thing will  1” 

Of  course  the  remedy  was  not  resorted  to,  and 
Joe  Lewis  was  elected.* 

A Western  contributor  draws  a graphic  picture 
of  a scene  in  Court : 

44  Our  quiet  village  was  recently  thrown  into  a 
.state  of  great  excitement  by  a case  of  infanticide. 
The  young  mother  charged  with  the  horrid  crime 
was  brought  to  trial.  Crowds  thronged  the  court- 
room to  hear  the  examination  of  witnesses  and  the 
speeches  of  counsel.  The  ladies  came  too,  and 
mingled  with  the  multitude.  In  the  evening  an 
old  lady,  on  her  way  to  meeting,  turned  in  with 
the  crowd  into  the  court-room,  and  was  borne 
along  to  one  of  the  highest  seats.  One  of  our  smart 
lawyers,  Mr.  Hinton,  was  getting  warmed  with  the 
subject,  and  when  he  is  warmed  he  is  hard  to  be 
beaten.  He  came  now  to  describe  the  murder: 
the  little  innocent  babe,  looking  up,  perhaps,  with 
a smile  into  the  face  of  the  unnatural  mother,  who 
seizes  it  with  her  monster  hands — and  as  the  tears 
began  to  flow  from  the  eyes  of  judge  and  jury  and 
the  silent  audience,  the  old  lady  screamed,  at  the 
top  of  her  voice,  4 Glory ! glory ! bless  the  dear 
baby !’  The  shock  was  too  much  for  the  Court. 
The  transition  was  sudden,  but  complete.  The 
good  old  wyoman  was  led  out  of  court,  remarking, 
as  she  went,  it  was  the  best  sermon  she  ever  heard 
in  her  life.” 

During  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress,  in  1841, 
the  colossal  statue  of  Washington — which,  at  the 
time,  and  since,  has  excited  so  much  criticism — 
had  just  been  completed  and  delivered  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. What  disposition  to  make  of  it,  or  where 
it  was  to  be  placed,  were  questions  that  involved 
much  contrariety  of  opinion  among  members  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Adams  at  the  time  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  House.  lie  admired  the  statue  as  a 
work  of  Art,  and  manifested  much  interest  that  it 
should  have  such  a conspicuous  position  a3  was 
worthy  of  the  subject  and  the  skill  of  the  artist. 

• These  two  brothers  were  the  uncles  of  A.  T.  Mason, 
of  whose  death  at  the  hands  of  Colonel  M‘Carty  we  gave 
such  an  interesting  account  in  a recent  number  of  our 
Magazine. 
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He  said  he  had  given  the  subject  considerable  at- 
tention, and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  was 
the  proper  place  for  it,  for  in  that  position  it  would 
arrest  the  attention  of  all  who  entered  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  Stanley,  of  North  Carolina,  replied,  that  it 
was  quite  probable  the  member  from  Massachu- 
setts was  correct  in  his  views ; but,  as  a prelimi- 
nary question,  he  would  move  for  the  appointment 
of  a committee  of  Virginia  abstractionists,  to  as- 
certain where  the  corner  of  a rotunda  was!  Mr. 

Adams,  from  his  seat,  in  his  usual  shrill  voice,  re- 
sponded, good-humoredly,  44 1 give  it  up  !” 

In  one  of  the  frontier  counties  of  Illinois,  while 
thinly  settled,  there  resided  a lawyer , in  name, 
rather  than  in  legal  learning.  He  had  great  con- 
tempt for  books  and  forms  of  every  kind;  and  in 
the  management  of  his  business  relied  more  upon 
(to  use  his  own  expression)  44  the  broad  and  glo- 
rious principles  of  common  sense”  than  upon  ad- 
judged cases.  He  had  the  entire  swing  of  the  legal 
business  of  the  county.  The  increasing  population 
and  business  of  the  county  finally  attracted  another 
lawyer  from  New  England — a man  of  some  preten- 
sions, at  least,  to  a legal  education.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  two  rivals  were  brought  in  profession- 
al conflict  before  the  Court.  The  Yankee  lawyer 
opened  his  case  w ith  considerable  system  and  with 
some  show  of  learning,  and,  to  the  great  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  he  >vas  fortified  with  a number 
of  books  to  support  his  points.  A case  in  Johnson’s 
(New  York)  Reports  was  a decision  precisely  in 
point;  and  he,  accordingly,  triumphantly  rested 
his  case  upon  that  authority.  The  Illinois  advocate 
arose  to  reply.  Ho  deprecated  this  innovation  of 
reading  books  upon  questions  of  common  sense ; but 
especially  did  he  protest  against  placing  any  con- 
fidence in  reports . 44  For,”  said  he,  44  the  Court  is 

well  aware  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  r<  ports 
are  great  lies ; but,  in  this  instance,  I regard  the 
conduct  of  the  counsel  as  insulting  to  the  Court. 

He  has  not  only  asked  you  to  believe  reports,  but 
whose  reports,  do  you  think?  Why,  Bill  John- 
son’s, down  on  Cedar  Creek!  who,  may  it  please 
your  Honor,  is  known  to  be  the  biggest  liar  in 
Knox  County !” 

The  New  England  lawyer  removed  to  an  adjoin- 
ing county  forthwith. 

On  opposite  sides  of  the  same  street  in  Newbury- 
port,  Massachusetts,  lived  two  boys,  four  summers 
old — Frank  and  Johnny. 

Frank  was  a pattern  of  good  nature  and  good 
breeding;  while  Johnny  was  a 44 grim,  mischief- 
making child,”  and  conjured  up  to  his  mother’s 
view  the  ghost  of  many  a prison  from  the  vasty 
deep  of  coming  years.  * 

One  day  Johnny  had  been  playing  some  of  his 
wicked  pranks,  and  had  been  brought  to  the  44  in- 
quisition,” when  his  mouther,  in  the  course  of  her  - 
lecture,  exclaimed, 44  Why  will  you  be  so  naughty  ? 

Why  won’t  you  be  a good  boy,  like  Frank  ?” 

The  urchin  looked  up,  and  with  great  gravity 
replied,  44  Because  I am  afraid  to  be  a good  boy.” 

i4  Afraid  I”  said  his  mother ; 44  why,  what  in  the 
W’orld  are  you  afraid  of,  Johnny  ?” 

44 1 am  afraid,”  he  answered — 44 1 Jt-m  a-f-r-a-i-d, 
if  I should  be  a good  boy,  they  would  me,  as 
they  did  John  Rogers!” 

His  fear  saved  him  the  fagot  at  that  time,  what- 
ever its  effect  on  the  fire . 
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Young  Lauy’s  Evening  Dress. 


Figure  3. 


rpHE  Sortie  dp  Bal  which  we  select  for  illas- 
1 tration  is  characterized  by  simplicity  and  ele- 
gance. it  is  made- of  white  Cashmere,  with  a 
wide  border  of  pink  silk  plush,  upon  each  edge  of 
which  is  a trimming  of  swansdown,  a third  row 
also  ornamenting  the  centre  of  the  plush  upon  the 
shoulders,  A cable  silk  cord,  with  colored  tassels 
to  match,  completes  the  trimming.  The  coiffure  is 
of  chenille  silk,  with  pearls,  and  a pearl  fringe* 
The  hair  is  worn  according  to  individual  taste  and 
the  stvJe  of  face. 


The  Morning  Dress  is  of  dark  green  merino, 
with  the  hertbe,  frill,  sleeves,  and  skirt-front  of 
plaided  poplin.  The  ornaments  consist  of  narrow 
tartan- plaid  ribbons  and  bratidebourgs,  with  a 
Mack  cording  winch  outlines  the  plaid.  The  jupe 
is  of  Nnnspuk,  and  flounced. 

Figure  3 is  designed  for  an  Evening  Dress  for 
a Mias  of  10  or  15  years.  The  frock  is  of  taffeta, 
trimmed  with  narrow  ribbons;  body  a fa  Vvt^ 
plaited  before  and  behind,  the  pints  meeting  under 
the  sash* 


Figure  4 . — Fin rr le  UxwRisrSi.KEVR. 
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h um  mit.n  . iWncr-A  {,',u-'- :>«  . WftdMfijj; aM  >’ 
officer,  lyjis  nimble*  hrren^ri  *?f  *u  K;m  to  juisHkh 
-i^v;  imho  IhiftJi?  of  {<n*ig  l*Umh'  Jtl-  .SeptcfM.fcp* 

Kv' WasiviTo^tt^  vn>  >oH'h  t.ri-d T*y  r he  nnyhtH  aS  r*< 

r.-i*ijt!{  n!  S ...1'  tT*  i Kt  I .i  ft*  !i.;il.  n.  \i  . JUKI 
vernier,  ,«.i  IIft/;kros(iv‘.k,  he  jjxf  'i'firmxsi  A*  ^A  attnO  ;* 
*rtgr  Mtktition-1  at  tlie  Surrender  of  Fort  \V4$b*£tPb. 

*Mvhh  nyo  thousand  men,  a px  ‘d  deal  ‘ of  amllm. 
^7?-  uodA*^u0  itf  the  best  anus  we  laid  ^ He  dectan  - 

<*?***  fcu  Id* brother  tkat  ..ho  fc  **  weaned  to  death  will. 

li ip.  rriri'Miradv'.  Tr.Mtioh  of  tfangs-  and  m>n]y  pr<> 
ifuti  a .pecuniary  '-reward  of  l-^AWO  * ye&r 
would  torn: mlxxcfi  U lm  to  rimkT£o  wfcat  fie  * ’ The  tmruv* 

exiled  in  the  prvspvct  of  bntt^ui#  the  rdxdUVffv  to  a fcj<*rdy 

ehW,  and  the  were  d pj>.  •*%$>  ( H$t- 

eon  verged  wi-tii  several,  ix^i'd  peo$Ui  Wli?>  redded  in 
fhiit  Tali  and  saw  toll  tW  retreating  Aimn  imua  and  t|&i»* 
pursuers.  Many  time*  have  these  witnesses  described  the  for- 
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lorn  and  hopeless  aspect  of  the  fugitives,  and 
the  vivacious  and  hopeful  aspect  of  the  enemy 
in  pursuit.  The  season  was  wet  and  the  roads 
were  almost  impassable.  The  old  soldiers  were 
wont  to  call  this  dreary  march  “the  mud- 
rounds.”  I have  read  the  copious  notes  taken 
by  a pension  agent  from  the  lips  of  scores  of 
Revolutionary  soldiers,  and  most  of  them  speak 
of  that  march  as  attended  with  very  peculiar 
sufferings  and  hardships.  Old  Mr.  David  Gor- 
don, cheerful  at  the  age  of  ninety  years  as  a 
bird,  often  spoke  of  “the  mud-rounds"  with  a 
shudder,  and  he  was  better  off  than  many  of 
his  fellows,  for  he  had  shoes.  The  weather 
was  in  keeping  with  the  occasion,  and  yet  all 
who  saw  him  then  declare  ^xat  Washington  ap- 
peared entirely  calm  and  confident,  as  if  he 
were  a conqueror  at  the  head  of  an  enthusiastic 
army. 

I need  not  stop  to  detail  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  Washington  at  Trenton  on  the  26th  of 
December,  1776,  the  2d  of  January  following  on 
the  banks  of  the  Assunpink,  and  on  the  succeed- 
ing day  at  Princeton.  There  is  one  fact  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  mentioned,  show- 
ing what  our  army  did  on  the  2d  and  3d  of 
January,  1777.  Scarcely  had  the  soldiers  rest- 
ed from  the  extraordinary  fatigues  of  crossing 
the  Delaware  on  Christmas  night,  the  march 
on  Trenton  the  next  morning,  the  recrossing 
of  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania,  when  they 
were  summoned  to  new  hardships.  Again  they 
crossed  the  Delaware  to  Trenton  and  took  posi- 
tion on  the  south  bank  of  the  Assunpink.  Feel- 
ing his  situation  to  be  critical,  Washington,  on 
the  night  of  1st  January,  ordered  General  Cad- 
wallader,  stationed  at  Cross  wicks,  and  General 
Mifflin  at  Bordentown,  to  join  him  immediately 
with  their  troops.  This  they  did  that  night. 
The  next  day  strong  parties  were  sent  out  to 
skirmish  with  the  enemy,  so  as  to  retard  their 
movements  as  much  as  possible.  It  was  known 
that  Cornwallis,  with  a strong  force,  was  march- 
ing from  Princeton,  so  that  the  2d  of  January 
was  an  anxious  day  for  the  Americans.  About 
sunset  of  that  day  the  enemy  came  up,  and  the 
sharp  but  brief  action  at  Assunpink  was  fought. 
That  night  Washington  stationed  his  guards, 
kindled  his  camp  fires,  and  had  parties  throw- 
ing up  breast- work s to  deceive  the  enemy.  In 
the  dead  of  night  the  retreat  commenced  by  a 
circuitous  route  for  Princeton,  which  can  not  be 
less  than  fifteen  miles.  The  next  morning  the 
Battle  of  Princeton  was  fought  and  won,  and 
Washington  pashes  his  army  on  to  Kingston, 
three  miles  beyond  Princeton.  There  it  was 
decided  not  to  venture  an  attack  on  New  Bruns- 
wick, but  to  bear  off  to  the  left  through  Rocky 
Hill  and  Pluckerain  for  Morristown.  Accord- 
ingly the  Americans,  a large  part  of  whom  had 
not  slept  for  two  nights,  all  of  whom  had  not 
slept  for  one  night,  marched  that  night  toPluckc- 
min,  a distance  of  some  Eighteen  or  twenty  miles 
from  Princeton  1 That  is,  our  brave  men  had 
fought  the  severe  battles  of  Assunpink  and 
Princeton  and  marched  over  thirty  miles  with- 


in some  thirty  hours.  It  was  a great  achieve- 
ment. 

The  memorable  * 4 mud-rounds”  retreat  through 
New  Jersey  preceded  the  victories  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  and  the  enemy  found  the  “fox 
was  not  bagged,"  and  tHe  rebellion  not  yet 
ended.  The  correspondence  of  Washington  aft- 
er these  victories  shows  how  they  had  cheered 
both  him  and  his  countrymen.  He  speaks  of 
the  ardor  of  the  Eastern  regiments  to  protract 
their  time  of  service,  and  also  of  the  fact  that 
the  militia  were  pouring  in  from  all  quarters. 

He  says,  “The  enemy  have  evacuated  all  the 
country  below;  they  went  off  in  the  greatest 
hurry  and  confusion.” 

It  may  not  bo  uninteresting  to  state  in  this 
connection  that  many  of  the  Hessian  prisoners 
taken  at  Trenton  were  employed  afterward  in 
the  iron-works  of  Morris  County.  John  Jacob 
Faesch,  owner  of  the  Mount  Hope  Furnace,  and 
Lord  Stirling,  owner  of  the  Hibernia  Furnace, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rockaway,  took  a large  num- 
ber of  the  Hessians  as  operatives.  A number 
of  these  remained  and  settled  in  that  region 
after  the  war  was  concluded.  The  Government 
furnished  Faesch  with  muskets  to  quell  any  in- 
subordination among  these  prisoners. 

From  Washington’s  letter  to  Congress,  De- 
cember 20,  1776,  we  learn  that  ho  “had  di- 
rected three  regiments  to  halt  at  Morristown,  in 
Jersey — where  I understand  about  800  militia 
had  collected — in  order  to  inspirit  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  as  far  as  possible  to  cover  that  part 
of  the  country.”  These  were  Eastern  regiments, 
which  reached  Morristown  about  the  middle  of 
December.  A letter  from  General  M ‘Dougall 
to  Washington  states  that  these  were  “ Gratton’s 
Regiment,  with  250  men;  Bond’s  Regiment, 
with  100  men ; and  Porter’s  Regiment,  with  170 
men ; in  all,  520  men.”  On  account  of  General 
M‘Dougall’s  illness  General  William  Maxwell, 
a spirited  officer  from  New  Jersey,  took  the 
command  of  these  troops  at  Morristown.  A 
letter  from  Washington  to  Maxwell,  December 
30,  speaks  of  four  regiments  as  at  that  point, 
the  fourth  being  made  up  of  the  militia  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Jacob  Ford,  Jun.  This 
latter  officer  had  been  “ charged  with  the  duty 
of  covering  the  retreat  of  Washington  through 
New  Jersey,”  and  he  commanded  in  a skirmish 
with  800  of  the  enemy  under  General  Leslie/ 
who  had  landed  at  Elizabethtown  Point  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Springfield.  The  alarm  of 
the  invasion  was  spread  through  the  county  of 
Morris,  and  hundreds  of  her  patriotic  citizens 
hastened  to  aid  in  driving  back  the  enemy. 

One  young  man,  Mr.  Samuel  Beach,  was  teach- 
ing school  at  Lyon’s  Farms,  but  when  the  alarm 
was  given  he  dismissed  his  school  and  shoul- 
dered his  musket,  which  he  used  to  very  good 
effect.  His  sister,  the  late  venerable  Mrs.  Col- 
onel Jackson,  of  Rockaway,  declared  that  he 
was  black  as  a negro  when  he  reached  home, 
so  that  she  did  not  recognize  him  until  he 
spoke.  The  enemy  so  warmly  met  retreated. 

This  skirmish  at  Springfield  was  on  the  14th  of 
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Decemhcr..  17?^r,  and  nnrat  &nt  te*  cortfomtd?d 
with  a second  battle  at  (he  ^m'o  pine*4  in  I T80. 

On  tUo  *22d  of  December  Colonel  Ford;  led 
biff  twiji*  b:w;k  to  Momsfcmvn,  and  From  xt  state- 
ment made  bv  General  Maxwell  vVe  learn  That, 
yhiie  on  par  ado  oh  the  morning  of  lleefonbor 
. Si  At.  be  waff  seized  with  *\«t  delirium  in  WV 
bead  ; (hut  lie  wa,3  borne  off  Ivy  a chwydo  of  *nl~ 
dlers.  rJvi  which  }\a  never  rosn  from  fw»  bed. 
DoruYg  friyiUnto  a double  guard  was  mounted 
“before;  lit?  4&*r?*  darv 

uarr,  l nr.  ami  by  rommami  of  Washington 
borted  With  m/Iitstry  ly  iy  worthy 

of  remark  that  this*  (Vgre t red  officer  Vvu*  5000 
followed  to  the  grave  by  lus  father.  Colonel 
Ford,  f&nU  who  dWl  qo  ifxn  Tilth  of . 
•January,  haying  been  a bwidm^  Mor- 

ris County  from  the  litne  of  it*  or^hi^atiou. 

Colon td  Jacob  Fortl,,Tnir*t  Wo^  cvHinp/’ted  with 
«m  »:et<‘rpfT*/5  which  proved  of  ^rgti^l  iro|>annnce 
tfl  the  coon  try  daring  the  war.  Both  die,  and 
hi*  father  were  men  of  large  means.  The  son 
was  «n  enterprising  imirt.  who  some  years  before 
the  wa?had  erected  several  fargeiww^tof  Morris- 
town for  making  iron.  He  was  the  ftritf  owner 
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script  jn.tfp>  ^cAv  Jer^y  ffUthVieai  Society,  rbc 
younger  Ford  n^cd  'yj th  ih&  Froviucihrl  Com 
giv-is  of  Nr:*  Jferspy : ;‘ Mo  erect  a powdcr-miil 
for  the  w*  ariiide  sri  es- 

scntiaUy  w *£^aW  at  Jtfeft  present  tmie. ?;  The 
Congress  iigrecd  to  2l  lohd  htm  £‘*0(10  of  (hv 
piddhy  motfyy  fa>  oiytyycit,;W  u It  on  1 mtcre  3t5  n« 
his  g f vin g «afi ?fnc r of y »ec u riry  for  the  same^  to 
be  repaid  within  the  )ime.  of  one  year  in  gpexi 
mirghutttiljfe  powdetV’  the  ■.first  rnetallxnent of 
;Hcmc  ton  oi  good  merchantable  gunpowder'  to 
be  jutid  iX*m  the  J»t  of  July  next,  and  one  ton 
per  nttoufch  thereafter  till  the  sum  of  £2000  he 
paid.  ’ l haye  reason  to  infer  that  Colonel 
Ford's  rig(Hi»d  men.»hrthtahk  gunpowder*'  did 
service  that  whiter  at  SpringlieJd,  Trenton. 
Princeton,  and  in  many  other  places.  This 
powder-mill  at  Morristown,  projected  and  built 
by  Colonel  Ford,  was  an  important  affair,  ami 
dj ?^ervo?  mention  in  c«mneerioh  with  hLs  naim«? 
and  e?n facially  as  this  mill  was  one  constant 
temptation  m the  enemy  to  attempt  to  reach 
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Mufriidovm,  wait  :i*  eoufttaiM  a why  the  ly  patriotic.'  popui&tio?j,  H nmy  well 

nike.us  of  Morriw  County  so  stoutly  defended  etl  whether  Wnwhin^on  could  fmve  found  a ait- 
f/i6ir  stroughoids  that  it  is  'add'd  a dctmdixaeni  UfAkm  better  adapted  to  his  wants. 
jf  the  enemy  never  did  cuter  vke  >:m\ my.  Let  els  a few  fucm  from  old  hooks  and 

On  t he  Uth  or  7 th  of  January.,  f?77.  Wafch-  tu&nuserqrtts  &ftd  also  from  eye- witue^aes  who 
ii^.ioi!  reached  Morristown,  arid  took  winter-*  tottttl ^iecvnvly  were  -living  to  tell  what  they  had 
tytiarcers  at  tho  Arnold  Tavern.  The  house  n men.  The<ev&et5  will  slow  what  was  the  eon- 
still  standing,  although  somewhat  changed  since  diifoa things  when  Washington  spent;  hi# 
it  sheltered ite  roosr.  iljustriou*  £ue#t.  It  is  on  fim  winter  hen-;.  The.  records  of  the  conns 
i lie:  went  side  of  the  aqaare,  mu)  U now  wwimd  allow  that  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the 
by  William  liittithtfV.  Jfu  1*?T  M was  owued  people  were  very  great*  The  m&ife  of’ihe  j*er> 
W«  Cojonol  Jacob  A'rriolj,  ihe  ctuo-  :pk:n-cte;WJbi&To  sentjfaettiand  action.  Thom- 

mandof  of  a company  of  Lij&v  & detach-  as  Mi  liege.,  of  HnnovCr..  u wealthy  land  fvbpri- 

tu^xlt  of  which  was  oh  duly  e^or,  bad beep  § lect cil  uhpriif  of  the  ixmhtr,  hut 

Governor  Civingstou,  The  Aftretd  Tuvem  at  • writes  in  -April,  1770,  that  he  has  scruples  of 
that  tiui-y  way  a twu-atoried.  liouOb.  Tlitr  first  rrouat'iencQ  &hont  fclib  oath  af  ofih  e.  Hit-  tferu 
door  wn^  dLidcd  into,  four  dobras ; a hail  r;in-;  ’ihptfly  fed  him  to  join  the  enemy,  ami  his 
blttg  Cfcout  fi>  iVuiT-  Tho.  two  rooms  frfi  f U»g»?  oonfiscarod.  I have  before  nie 

ihn  soatli  side  of  tUk  hall  were  occupied  by.lAn-fiJ.ti  ?nautu$vripf.  which  states  that  after  the 
W;v5h\iigtiOiiv  who  mtkl  toe  from,  -room  as  n war  Mlifege  ventured  bock  to  Uanov^r,  and 
gmefai  office  ami  ^AritVc.-room.  and  the  back,  .that  flic*  .pimple  appointed  a .committee  of  three 
room’  tor  &■  s .leaping  aparnnouf.  Tradiri  »n  pflffeers,  who  waited  on  hhn  ^without  any  me- 
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service ; bat  the  Doctor  declined  to  do  it.  I 
state  the  fact  to  show  how  popular  the  Inde- 
pendence cause  was,  which  could  compel  a Tory 
to  such  a humiliating  step.  In  Pequannock 
township  there  were  some  beautiful  farms  be- 
longing to  the  patriots,  which  certain  Tories 
expected  to  get  when  confiscation  should  take 
place.  The  patriots  in  that  region  held  long 
and  frequent  consultations  in  the  house  of  a 
Mrs.  Miller,  whose  sturdy  counsels  had  great 
weight  with  her  neighbors.  In  Mendham, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  people  were  pa- 
triots. Captain  David  Thompson,  a devout  el- 
der in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  noted  for 
his  eloquence  in  prayer,  said,  “ We  can  look  to 
Jehovah  when  ail  other  refuges  fail and  the 
Captain's  wife  declared  to  the  numerous  sol- 
diers whom  she  entertained  without  charge  that 
“ nothing  was  too  good  for  the  use  of  those  who 
fight  for  our  country !”  In  Whippany  the  res- 
olute Anna  Kitchel  scorned  to  procure  a Brit- 
ish protection  when  urged  to  do  so  by  a timid 
deacon,  “having,”  as  she  told  him,  “a  hus- 
band, father,  and  five  brothers  in  the  American 
army ! If  the  God  of  Battles  do  not  care  for 
us,  we  will  fare  with  the  rest!”  Well  said, 
brave  Anna  Kitchel!  And  she  was  not  the 
only  brave  woman  in  Morris  County.  There 
were  hundreds  who  cultivated  the  fields,  and 
took  care  of  the  old  and  the  young,  while  the 
men  were  away  to  defend  the  country. 

If  we  go  among  the  mountains  northwest  of 
Morristown;  we  find  that  Charles  Hoff,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Hibernia  Furnace,  is  urging  Lord 
Stirling  to  bring  General  Knox  up,  in  order  to 
see  if  good  cannon  can  not  be  cast  there.  In 
one  letter  he  assured  his  Lordship  that  on  a 
certain  day  they  did  cast  a cannon  which  “ miss- 
ed in  the  breach ; all  the  rest  was  sound  and 
good.”  But  if  they  made  no  cannon  at  Hiber- 
nia they  made  large  quantities  of  ball  and  shot, 
as  they  also  did  at  Mount  Hope.  The  powder- 
mill  at  Morristown  is  making  considerable  quan- 
tities of  “ good  merchantable  gunpowder,”  which 
fact  the  enemy  are  known  to  regard  with  but 
little  favor.  And  in  order  to  increase  the  en- 
emy’s discomfort  in  this  respect,  it  is  said  that 
occasionally  loads  of  kegs,  apparently  full  of 
powder,  but  in  reality  of  sand,  were  ostenta- 
tiously conveyed  from  the  mill  to  the  maga- 
zine, carefully  guarded  with  soldiers. 

Among  the  remarkable  men  of  Morris  Coun- 
ty at  that  time  was  Colonel  William  Winds, 
who  had  just  led  his  regiment  back  from  Ticon- 
deroga.  Ho  was  an  eccentric  man,  with  a voice 
like  thunder,  greatly  beloved  by  his  soldiers,  a 
man  of  undoubted  bravery  and  patriotism,  and 
of  whom  many  curious  anecdotes  are  retained 
in  the  popular  memory  to  this  day.  The  pul- 
pit of  the  Morristown  Presbyterian  Church  was 
occupied  by  Dr.  Timothy  Johnes,  whose  con- 
temporaries describe  him  as  a mild  but  eminent- 
ly persuasive  preacher,  and  as  a most  admirable 
pastor.  Washington  was  a constant  attendant 
on  his  preaching  both  winters  he  spent  in  Mor- 
ristown. Dr.  Johnes  was  a decided  patriot, 


and  did  not  exclude  his  views  from  the  pulpit. 
The  Black  River — now  Chester — pulpit  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Woodhull,  who  not  only 
preached  patriotism,  but  repeatedly  represented 
his  people  in  the  Provincial  Congress.  Parson 
Green,  of  Hanover,  a man  of  very  uncommon 
abilities,  was  also  elected  to  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, and  threw  his  influence  very  decidedly  in 
favor  of  his  country. 

These  facts  are  merely  grouped  together  to 
show  what  was  the  character  and  the  condition 
of  the  people  when  Washington  came  among 
them.  They  were  not  as  rich  as  patriotic,  but 
they  did  what  they  could,  and  their  illustrious 
guest  repeatedly  acknowledged  his  obligations 
to  them. 

It  is  an  interesting  task  to  gather  up  the  few 
facts  which  yet  remain  descriptive  of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  army  that  winter.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that,  in  his  works  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Sparks  does  not  even  record  Bottle  Hill — now’ 
Madison — or  in  any  way  mention  the  fact  that 
the  principal  encampment  that  winter  was  near 
that  place.  The  same  is  true  of  Lossing’s 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  other 
works.  This  hiatus  can  now  bo  supplied  from 
authentic  sources.  About  one  mile  and  a half 
from  the  present  village  of  Madison,  near  the 
road  leading  to  Morristown,  was  the  encamp- 
ment in  what  has  been  called  Spring  Valley, 
but  the  Indian  name  of  it  is  Lowantica  Valley. 
The  highlands  slope  gracefully  into  a very  fine 
southern  exposure,  well  protected  from  the 
northern  winds.  Through  this  valley  flows  a 
beautiful  spring  brook.  The  encampment  wm 
on  the  property  of  one  Isaac  Pierson,  whoso 
daughter-in-law  still  survives  at  the  age  of 
ninety  years.  The  facts  relating  to  this  en- 
campment have  been  gathered  in  a manuscript 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  L.  Tuttle,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Madison. 

A large  part  of  the  soldiers  were  quartered 
upon  the  inhabitants  in  Hanover,  Whippany, 
Chatham,  Madison,  and  Morristown.  This 
was  done  by  commissioners,  of  whom  Aaron 
Kitchel,  of  Hanover,  was  one.  This  gentle- 
man was  a man  of  excellent  parts,  and  acted  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
He  had  two  houses,  and  gave  up  the  larger  one 
to  the  soldiers.  Dr.  Ashbel  Green  remembers 
that  his  father’s  family  “ consisted  of  nine  in- 
dividuals ; and,  as  well  as  can  be  recollected, 
fourteen  officers  and  soldiers  were  quartered  in 
the  same  dwelling.”  Mr.  Uzal  Kitchel,  a wor- 
thy farmer  in  Whippany,  had  twelve  soldiers  to 
keep  that  winter.  It  is  said  that  he  refused  to 
keep  forty-one,  the  number  an  officer  wished 
to  billet  on  him.  There  was  scarcely  a house 
in  that  entire  vicinity  in  which  soldiers  were 
not  billeted ; and  the  general  spirit  of  the 
people  was  well  expressed  by  Mrs.  Hannah 
Thompson,  wife  of  Captain  David,  when  she 
gaid  to  certain  hungry  soldiers,  “You  are  en- 
gaged in  a good  cause,  and  we  are  willing  to 
share  with  yon  what  we  have  as  long  as  it 
lasts.”  Noble  women,  noble  men  were  those 
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who  entertained  the  soldiers  of  Washington 
that  winter ! 

While  his  officers  were  looking  after  the  com- 
fort of  the  soldiers  Washington  was  not  idle  at 
the  Arnold  Tavern.  Frequently  he  rode  to  the 
different  points  where  his  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned to  assure  himself  of  their  comfort.  Fre- 
quently with  his  suite  he  rode  through  Madison 
and  Chatham  to  the  brow  of  the  Short  Hills, 
whence  he  could  overlook  all  the  countiy  as 
far  as  New  York.  Here  he  always  kept  a sen- 
tinel, who  had  an  alarm  gun — named  “The  Old 
Sow” — and  the  materials  for  a beacon  fire  al- 
ways ready.  In  addition  to  these  duties  we  find 
Washington  conducting  a stem  correspondence 
with  Lord  Howe  concerning*  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  our  countrymen  “on  board  the  prison- 
ships  in  the  harbor  of  New  York.”  He  calls  it 
“barbarous  usage,”  and  says  that  “their  miser- 
able, emaciated  countenances  confirm”  the  re- 
ports which  the  escaped  prisoners  bring  back. 
These  letters  did  good,  and  taught  his  lordship 
a lesson  in  humanity.  There  are  other  causes 
of  anxiety  which  trouble  him.  The  term  of  en- 
listment of  many  of  the  soldiers  was  drawing 
to  a close,,  and  he  entreats  the  President  of 
Congress,  the  various  Committees  of  Safety, 
and  the  Governors  of  the  different  States,  to 
send  him  men  and  monitions.  On  the  26th  of 
January  he  wrote : “Reinforcements  come  up 
so  extremely  slow  that  I am  afraid  I shall  be 
left  without  any  men  before  they  arrive.  The 
enemy  must  be  ignorant  of  our  numbers,  or  they 
have  not  horses  to  move  their  artillery,  or  they 
would  not  suffer  us  to  remain  undisturbed.” 

At  this  point  I may  introduce  a tradition 
which  probably  is  authentic.  It  is  said  that  a 
certain  man  was  employed  by  Washington  as  a 
spy  to  gain  information  concerning  the  enemy, 
but  it  was  suspected  that  he  carried  more  news 
to  the  enemy  than  he  brought  to  those  in  whose 
employ  he  was.  General  Greene,  who  acted  as 
Quarter-Master  General,  occupied  a small  office 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  the  public  square, 
where  the  store  of  Mr.  William  Lindsley  now 
is.  One  day  Colonel  Hamilton  was  in  this  of- 
fice when  the  suspected  spy  made  his  appear- 
ance. The  Colonel  had  made  out  what  pur- 
ported to  be  a careful  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  army  as  to  numbers  and  munitions, 
making  the  numbers  much  more  flattering  than 
the  actual  facts.  Leaving  this  statement  on 
the  table  apparently  by  mistake,  Colonel  Ham- 
ilton left  the  office  saying  he  would  return  in  a 
few  minutes.  The  spy  instantly  seized  the  pa- 
per as  a very  authentic  document,  and  left  with 
it  for  parts  unknown ! It  was  supposed  that 
this  trick  did  much  to  preserve  the  army  at 
Morristown  from  attack  that  winter. 

The  anxieties  of  Washington  were  to  be  in- 
creased by  the  inroads  of  an  unexpected  and 
dreaded  enemy — the  small-pox.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  some  that  this  disease  was  intro- 
duced into  the  American  camp  through  the 
agency  of  the  British  commander,  but  I have 
seen  no  authority  to  confirm  so  harsh  an  opin- 
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ion.  The  Morristown  bill  of  mortality  shows 
that,  on  the  11th  of  January,  1777,  the  widow 
Martha  Ball  died  of  small-pox.  On  the  24th 
Gershom  Hatheway,  and  on  the  31st  Ebcnezer 
Weed  died  of  the  same  disease.  On  the  5th 
of  February  Washington  wrote:  “The  small- 
pox has  made  such  head  in  every  quarter  that 
I find  it  impossible  to  keep  it  from  spreading 
through  the  whole  army  in  the  natural  way. 

I have  therefore  determined  not  only  to  inocu- 
late all  the  troops  now  here  that  have  not  had 
it,  but  shall  order  Dr.  Shippen  to  inoculate  the 
recruits  as  fast  as  they  come  to  Philadelphia. 

They  will  lose  no  time,  because  they  will  go 
through  the  disorder  while  their  clothing,  arms, 
and  accoutrements  are  getting  ready.” 

Dr.  Green,  in  his  Autobiography,  states  that 
the  determination  to  inoculate  the  soldiers 
“produced  great  alarm  among  the  inhabit- 
ants.” Parson  Green  and  some  of  his  leading 
parishioners  had  a conference  with  Washing- 
ton on  this  subject,  and  so  cogently  did  he  de- 
fend the  measure  that  the  Hanover  Committee 
“ came  back  perfectly  reconciled  to  the  meas- 
ure.” The  most  of  those  who  took  the  disease 
in  the  natural  way  died. 

If  we  examine  the  Morristown  bill  of  mor- 
tality, we  find  that  in  February  the  small-pox  is 
raging  in  that  parish.  Pastor  Johnes  attend- 
ed eleven  funerals  among  his  own  people  in 
February  caused  by  small-pox,  in  March  nine, 
in  April  twenty-one,  and  in  May  eleven  funer- 
als produced  by  small-pox.  These  do  not  in- 
clude deaths  in  the  army  from  the  same  cause. 

Some  days  Dr.  Johnes  attended  two  such  fu- 
nerals ; and  on  the  14th  and  30th  of  April  he 
attended  three  each  day.  This  terrible  dis- 
ease spared  no  age  or  condition ; the  little  in- 
fant, the  mother,  the  father,  the  youth,  the 
aged,  the  free  and  the  bond,  perished  before 
this  destroyer.  Sixty-eight  small-pox  funer- 
als did  Dr.  Johnes  attend  among  his  own  peo- 
ple that  memorable  year.  And  I may  add  that 
putrid  sore  throat,  and  dysentery,  with  other 
diseases,  swelled  the  deaths  in  that  parish  in 
1777  to  a sum  total  of  two  hundred  and  five, 
which  was  one  death  to  every  one  day  and  a 
half  the  year  through.  The  good  pastor  had 
sorrow  upon  sorrow,  and  the  bell,  which  still 
strikes  the  hours  in  the  old  church,  never  was 
so  busy  in  sounding  the  death-knell  as  in  that 
fearful  year  of  1777. 

And  so  death  carried  on  a warfare  with  both 
soldiers  and  citizens  that  winter,  but  their  faith 
in  God  did  not  waver.  It  was  a dark  time ; 
but  they  believed  that  “a  good  time  was  com- 
ing^” Washington  was  not  an  unmoved  spec- 
tator of  the  trials  about  him,  which  he  could  do 
but  little  to  alleviate.  That  winter,  so  far  as 
I can  now  learn,  had  but  few  of  the  gay  assem- 
blies common  to  the  winter-quarters  of  an  army. 

Death  rioted  on  every  hand,  and  dancing  and 
death  make  not  pleasant  partners.  In  the 
spring  of  1777  the  old  church  at  Morristown 
was  used  as  a hospital  for  the  army ; but  prob- 
ably not  for  small-pox  patients,  but  for  those 
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of  atfce r disease*.  This  accounts  frtt  thaVca^USl  weterjnre,  ami  the  General  whs  found 
fati  that  he  fora  W^hiBgton  loft  Morristown  ' seated  wuti  the  communicants  the  next  &aiV- 
efml  spring,  a*  ‘frodithip-  ftays,  ho  attended  jmV  bails/' 

Ur;  service  iavortid  times- in  the  open  air.  TJic  On  the  2d  vtMwcb  XVaski ngtoo  wrote  that 
place  of  nwriug  was  fas  iiiiaoe^iaU’iy  • ‘ Geuerul  Howe  ran  not  have  jp$a  than  tt\v 

itavjs  ^lf  pir.t boh4&,  Iris that  on  !#  thnn*uud  uteri  in  the  Jaffe&Vf.  Our  mtnihef 
ofte  orcti&ion  ho  •■  innmpymg  n rhutr  which  : docs  wot  e^eehil'. .toirr  thoiteunti ; llis  are  wcIO 
hud  been  brought  for  his  use  i*heu  a woman  disciplined,  wejl-oiru'iered.  and  itnll-nj^ointcd. 
*idt  a child  entered  the  a?mnbiy*  Wtedi- ; Our&  uie  raw  miiinrw  baUlv  oihcr.mi,  and  .'n- 
raeton  see i no  rhat  she  had  no  sunt  iminodhtte-  ! (k  tiu  govL-rnmum/'  The  baluries  in  thin  ye* 
ly  cose  and  seated,  her  in  his  ebarr.  Indeed  count  deemed  decidedly  against  Tiitri^  mid  yet 
there  are  many  twiicions  whteh  speak  of  thv.  his  faith  railed  not. 

unvarying  eoiiruxmsnea-i ;of  this  great  mivo  white  Meanwhile  the  entire  om\j  has  jk*£if  moru- 
la Morri'  County.  insomuch  so  rhat  the  people.  latad  with  sujpririrtg  success.  Divine  Trcri- 
mi  merely  regarded  him  m the  hem  ofTm»~  ! drme?i,  wailing  ontbo  plan,  sent  very  favorable 
ton  and  Princeton,  hot  as  the  porfm  x:e»ifio*  j weaifisty  ami  imSer^iS  thv diwasc.  by  inoculation 
man  this  spring  ubv>  that  the*  to  assume  a mild  type.  Whim  Ute  campaign 

fact  tuft  un^  by  in  Iris  v»p <orre4  t hi*,  enemy  was  nm  druriled.,  Ctdunc.1 

lufectjf  '$ tfdrd’s  jH>grder-niill  has  not  be^u  idle,  hut.  has 
tmder  tlisy  vjnmxumA  M'nslnrigton.  lay  in  the  produced  arnspect&ble  quantity  of  ugood  liter- 
rkiiuiy  of  Motty&oWn,  tlies^rvteev/f  du?  Com-  dm^able  powder.1'  The  blast  f rirhace*  at  Hi- 
mnumo  (item  ohncrvud  sumbapnuaUy  only)  wr*  hernia  and  Memo!  Hope  Juavc  »lso  furnished 


^lO^hvirt^Auruiriatirij^1  Poster  ipwti.  ; , ‘ . 

* M<*tr ccminly  ; purs  bfnbt  tlte  fV^byiteninV  - I pass  om  th**  iittsrremn#  pmo  betwriou 
‘tvjbfev  (5ero>rah  hot:  l{te  bo'r&i  : and  henee  we ^ | WaMbingtori' '* /leoyirig , I 

ejve  th0  Lord's  invitation  to  oil.  his  foliwers ; and  bis  muni  to  it  in  bo-  emk-f,  Jlliv  Tin 
of  -w lmts*iOY>r  name/  T he  General  tejdipd. ,;[  dat\  of  select mj-  the  win ier-rp#af tors  had  beer 
f I am  glad  of  it,;  tiiai.i»  as  it  ought  to  hey  liUt  ' to  Gonenil  U recite,  who  luul  reported 

cw  i was  not  quite  hure  of  the  far^  l thnogbi  I j iv,tt  lihires  to  the  Comii)andi.*r-iii-Chief~-tiie  oi/e 
would  swi^rtaia -it  from  yourselL  as  I juojtese  to ! gr  Aftuaekun'o<dt.  and  the*  other  wi^hm  four  miles, 
join. yon  on  Uuit  occasion.  Though  a no?mte‘.r  ! bf  Alorrhtmvn. . Greene  preferred  the  fanner, 
of  the  Church  of  England  I have  no  cx<dusH<?  | ttnd*  dVotri  some  manuHinpt  le.tter^.  I infer  he 
partialities The  UoeXor  as^nn'd  hint,  of  u if \vm  yhagrined  rimt  Washington  chose  Morris- 
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rowu.  On  MW*  m*1i  i.r 
lD.-ndvr.  Uv  ‘ ■ 

Tv*  C.»  o vi* 

hkiii^un*  from  Mor* 
nj^jwo  .that  ° the 
fM/jiri -iirnir  Ik*.  viihlu  /(&? 
f Umvt\r  four  faljea  of  fr|  |E 
fhh  und  \>t\  rUe  ||  *M 
I^lth  htv  titdbn  *1  G$n*  ||  |Sj 
^rjJb  Grcen«»  and  I>u-  |«  if 
T’orr nil  to 

iiH  the  ^'*T;:mis-  .ui  ilie  v . 1; 

miyitpita  of  v>r»r  £<&****'  |g 
•*nf  oncrtm^mint  for  > y-#* 

Mints  mosf  propvx1  !0’- 
occupied*  ut 
iff  iu*v  nnmmuw.  of 

tho  t,vw‘ini  urt|'‘  the  jK&ihrmfr  rv:  h,)  Urg* 

murngJi  lor  the  is&najuyfttf  .of.  tim  : 
mini.  ' ^ 

Oa  th(!  3st  r»f 


AtEiNTAL  TAlrLli  tfSKTt  til’  AVANiH'NGTO.f*'. 

wnaiiier-lifiardg  the  &tfr(ti*.  *>(  * 

tJmi  severe  wioi.-r  art*:  tf#  mtiv  ;' 

now.  The  spsckioS  Jitili.  \*  ■ t for . saint* ':£e,  s»  he'd 
lise  mor.lv  form  olAV-isi^Hyotf  ;lr«. ■ -moo  tm-m ; 
not  a,-  plunk 
old,  doaf.!a 

®F®»  a«vJ  sliwis  iw  jfqn.  ‘'Tfo>  tv  idow  Eliza- 
Ixj^b  J^itnl^v^  * 


prm?*t  of  KtH,  i?turjf  tl i?  yi$Xw  :i>f  f. 

Jtiro,  Hiai  fc^iteut 

TIi*  ditto  old  munsioitVae  I 
4 to  the  mast ‘ stuhsteo  tfoi  I 

()T|  the  h'bjf  a inije  feast  J 

tuho  (>g  tbfj  tnih<?ad 
in  eV6ry  diS^ohon, 


pastor.  Dr.  Juht’nYa. 
iiOilfc  in  f 77*'  ‘ ' 

fV/tftsrj 


, . , , . . _ ,^e  feondM  ttuhhcr  of  Colond 

: . j . ~ ’. v;l  *h>L'i_*b  Ti»r<i.  S«‘n.,  v‘  iivod  iflniosi  lotijLt  enoueft  to 

10  wylitU  hotiao.  biuife; ' aiul  if  w reckon  her  d*  One 

'~r  4 hcmtfft,  #eitpra ^ i^e  % somewhat  mi- 

!*  **#$*  frKVlttlJ lhi*  ta  Wash,  MBS  iawilj  lm*«  T.ved  j«  the  *,„*  Sfes  • 
•.niKlwrt  ln-mlt.no  wMnter,  has  .uidivrcOuc  scanty  and,  if  ootJuiir  p^wedt,  ib>  old  l.ims;  y && 
,M*  cha«8°  "BCe  **  oac«|d..-d  it.  Tli a same  for  ouottor  imndrad  yeur«  «t  Icist. 

the  rnatR-r  of  jiajier  and^niiu,  votir  ay.;  ro,t:- on 
: the  aamo.  -comiom,  ras.e«.<?Hts.  sutfoasos,  win- 

;.  ■;■/.  1 d'wsi  mantk-.piemw,  fire-,,W.v,  ami  henrth- 

• • ’>•-  : 4?0ne!S  tlM  were  ther6  WaAiingtivu  ’dwelt 

,,v:  *VV.  f;  r'r---  i t^nfo^s  10  ».;■  iT,r.v.-d  hy  very  iM-o-ifo-r 

jjft  >.  t foi'lint's  in  vi'icng  a j‘!a'o  h«ilow<'.i  with  a.-.-ii 

■ ,!,l,""s  wl,i‘  ,l  fott.-’r  JWimtl  no  ,«h..r  T.-.v-f  it,. 


i'  J.fefUNOM#  4 SfiTCKfiTkBY  AND  OHAIE. 


MUtUv  -U. 


AT  MOUHIJSTOWN, 


A t^iiuda  Kamil-  family,  and  «*t  tlm  sotulw^r  t*.uc]  of  the  home 
irm,  the  fcenzait  t ' umniw  cabin  tv  as  bailt  as  a .general  otfiCf-,. 
Quaker  hup  oJagiijf-  This  was  occupied  by  Colonel  Hamilton  and 
jfe»ht  tidier,  KiV  Major  Tench  Xigblnum.  .Those-  buildings  were 
thuuiel  Gnxns,  I lit  * j^u&rdjHl  hy  seutiueLs  day  und  night.  In  tier 
efern  the  j m&adowy  8<mibeu«t  of  the  hnase,  wxo  cabins 

pdiiiiknd  Kobf  iu^  ; for  t}ie  Idfe-Giuml,  said  \&  consist,  -of  two  lmn- 
kOf  the  acvr^iin-v  dred  arid  fifty  men., under  the  command  of  tknv 
p fished  .Stirling  j tbe  j oral  Colfax 
uoijiUiJ  ivm% 


If  toward  Movnsfteni  vr&  tome  tx> 

perltfiji*,  i thft  humi^  nribn  gucttpted  . ijy  the  pastor^  I)tv 

fuoadtl  visin/r  there,  1 jo  hoes.  In  (fto;  town  "itself*/  anti  just  bark  of 
Benedict  Anmtd,  uj  the  present  fruTI&ngj  was  the  old  tditmdh  and 


?g]*3  Ifaug  tlit:  ^ beU  tv  (#£}>  aid  ( -iuir* - 
* people  to  Afar  Iirmse  of  Hurl.  On  Iho 
j of  flitf  jmh lie  jnjnailp  \vu«  din  Arnold, 
on  the 

dons  however  lethargic.  they  may  fos”:  ingtmr  Hall,  wu*  rj>o  old  hnnov/irm,  Mid  opp.- 

&>rfcral  iuth:i#$  0/  furniture  Chicly  were  jaiofl-  j nru  that  Cj&noral  t-®jbe.  Probably, 

hv  Washington  arc  still  in  the  house  A chair  1 mo*t  of  the  private  hou*V/?  bad  military  piteafs.; 
and  *er;reuj*y  are  in  the  hall;  a very  pretty  j On  the  mi/im'luin  bn>  k cl  rim  court-lease  | 
parlor  £i*ccet*ry  is  in  the  parlor , in  ami  of  whut  is  -known  ns  Port  AMivsemr.  There  arc 
the  up]inr  fdonts  is  the  little  tnhfa  rtv  JAIftit?.  .of  vyjork  liiivtng  fei:n  done  bore  as  it  in 

; and  in  riio:  tadconru  on >he  ifr^i  bfmr  ; pirpiuatioTi  for  tome  kind  of  a fortiftonlienv 
:'■*  tire  very  minor  which  leiug  m 1^  Lewi*  OoiuJjt :t  says  tlml  there  arc  rro  ao 

bedroom..  yt:rtnfi^gi\£‘h.(4‘ thi^  fdrt;.  .thy  onr  U dim- 'Wash* 

OytbvrSZd  hf  .^pdhiY*  W^hin^fd  Mfigton  designed  to  plant  cannon,  there,  with 

wrote  to  Gigcnc;  the  cpkn  jer-.Ma.st.nr  (K*iiond,\.  illicit  w command  all  the  eumutee*  to  Morris- 
Uiut  ‘ o^htaen  heion^iii^  t»iy  own  bo  oily,  town  01  case  of  an  attack  from  the  enemy  ; tim 
and  all  Mrs*  Fortin,  a(V  vVtwvded  Hiecthef  \\iti)  other  arid  mt»rc  ]>rohahle  ace  mint  is,  tUnl Wiish- 
h*t  l*irnhnn,  afil  scarce  one  of  t}ioro  ah»«>  to  ^pi.ak  in^ton^  (i riding  las  troops  needed  exercisn.  hoi  h 
for  t fie  colds  t!v,or  Bare  e;tatr!ir.,?  VVa^hifigron  for  )utrposes  of  hoahh  And  nillitarv 
oecopied  the  Qontlm.iAt  roomy  dn  the  first  and  tion,  tset  them  to  work  at  this  fortiticatinn.  as 
^ ih>Qr».  Back  of  the  main ' house  n log-  if  i(  wove  a matter  of  the  uimost  impnrtiuu  *.  :r 
vfrJbtxj  vvu*  built  as  u kitchen  for  Wrtdiington  K defetilliiig-tim  stores,  the  people,  and  the  ttrtti’i 
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TUB  OLD  WIOKB  UOtWB. 


noy  foundations  are  still  visible.  They  can  ho 
traced  for  a considerable  distance  along  the  face 
of  the  elevation,  which  is  still  known  as  Fort 
Hill,  This  hill  slopes  steeply  on  the  north, 
east,  and  west  sides.  On  the  summit  there  are 
traces  of  huts,  hut  no  signs  of  a parapet.  The 
top  was  probably  leveled,  so  that  the  artillery, 
in  ease  of  attack,  could  sweep  the  entire  face  of 
the  mountain. 

Let  us  now  gather,  so  far  as  possible,  what  look 
place  that  winter.  Dr.  Thacker,  in  his  Military 
Journal !,  says,  that  his  brigade,  on  the  14th  of 
December.  17TP,  reached  “ this  wilderness  nbout 
three  miles  from  Morristown,  where  we  are  to 
build  log-huts  for  winter-quarters."  At  that 
date  the  same  witness  says,  “The  snow  on  the 
ground  is  about  two  feet  deep,  and  the  weather 
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WASHINGTON  AT  M<:»BM8TOWN, 


extremely  cold..  The.  soldiers  am  destitute  of 
both  tents  said  :blanket^:«d4;^hM  f h»m  aro 
actually  barefooted  and  almost  naked:  Our 
only  defciiae  against,  the  inelemfewy  of  tin; 
weather  consist?  of  bra*d?.wppd  thrown  together. 
Our  lodging  last  ritgh  t tj  a * Oh  the.  frozen  gro  und.. 
i hose  oiticei^  with  have  the  privilege  of  a.  horse 
can  always  buife  abbnkiuat  tench  Haying 

ixnte; on.  thh  ami 

lay  down  l«y  fhe  cido  or  ea<:ih  oiher.  live  or  c-i.v 
together  tviih  large  «roa  hi  »:»ay  teaming  or- 
ders with  the  waiter*  to  knpplmd. 

with  foci  daviug  die  inighfc.  W<i  imild  pr**vu iv. 
neither  shelter  not  forage  ite  our  h:^rsc»>  and 
the  poor  animttU  were  tied  lo  trees'  iu  the  woods 
for  twenty- iu nr  hoars  without  food,  except  the 
bark  which  they  jieeled  from  the  tree*. '!  The 
whole  army  ket  Pi  work  upbuild  hd^  but  ikt? 
WOfttber  was  so  nevemthot  the  tedftddtt  $ddjers 
euiftbmd  greatly,  *'*  In  9t& ® tjou  to  oihec  sn HVr- 
lngi;ff  wf9 TUachety,  i‘  tin?  wlvole  ^rmy  has  tacti 
for  seven  pr  otght  k$?z  entirely  dtet \ late  Vif  tfui 
statT  of  Ine  7;  PCf  otdy  fvod  i.<  tiukHthhUt  fmte 
beef,  withtmi  iitevf  ■ 

Bat  If  if 

dint  hte  Jjten.  ftfcxte  ^fen’w 

a f«w  feet*  tow*.  .the  . -of  d&fc  day. 
The,  ^Wiu/;Snz«f^  of  il$Mv: 

Aays  : uThe  weaihivf  has  been  *0  extremely  cold 
for  near  two  raanths  pa.^Mhat  sleighs  and  other 
eanriAjr*?s  nowvpass  from  tJte  place  (IVentott)  tv 
Philadelphia  on  the  Delaware*  & circufU^tanee 
not  reine  inhered  by  the  oldest  person  among 
ns.”  Ae  curly  ns  December  16,  1779,  an  o©~ 


cer  writes  front  Baskin  Bid  go  that  4<-tbo  weather 
ib  excessively  cohl  /*  und  a fjorrespondeuL  win* 
writes  to  the  inizciit  alfout  the  exjjedition  which 
Lord  Srirting  ried  agaitf.st  the  eue.my  un  Staten 
Island*  states  not  merely  that  .they  rvwmd jnh 
the  ke  to  the  ishifid,  Fnn  that  oue  pf  the  'enemy, 
being  pursued.  en»*sed  ;M  ih.e  Killjf?  to  the  Jer- 
sey Mhore.  on  the  te>-~.a  <drrai»utmie.e  then  re- 
garded  unpurttlleleA  l>Ui  which  has  be*  0 uemo 
thijs  ta*  Winter-  ‘The  litid^n  Him*  wa*  tewn 
H)  thnt  fout’i'a^tngeVfa  giVif  te  f;  have  heat’d  ».dd 
people  toifr.  even  tciini.<i'c!y»sw:*4r. ha. •tl»^*-ic»/  iw>h» 
Jersey  ;CJty  add  ^Bobokan  id  Tycw  $a 

far  *»  r.i<:*;  i*.  eobl  was-  concerned.  thus  winter  tv:.* 


fa j?  a*  mere,  cold  wo^  enneeiood.  thus  winter 
».»nc  of  :niipAralihlftd  - 2t»d;:^ui>«ouh  Vcv^nfy. 
Add  to  tl?i;;  the  ^o>v^turrtUs  and  we  hrive  « 
winter  «v*fhl  to  kv  mironntered  by  an  army  >0 
poorly  cl/uh  hoAis^th  and  fed  m fturf. 

On  the  1 Itli  of  I)eceiTib(ir4  iu^’ordingfo  Tiuooh - 
ert  the  snow  nm  about,  two  deep.  On  the 
22*1  of  that'  urolith  an  -niheev  writer  to  the  :Vt>’ 
jtriry  Abut  tt  ^ ragitigc 

!M  ili*y  ^rrtiat  begun,  on  the  3d  of 

JCnli^vy.  cfb6  ^iiohtiliorarv  n<rAb’p.ai>er8  i<ponb 
x»f  ih\A whyrrtv  oa  fftozt  'ton ihtf,  utid  I have  hedyd'- 
hid  people  de.srribd  JJry  THachbr  bus  givhn 
te  a foi mite  dteiiri plioh  too  iatcO^Utig  to  his 
iimined,  Uc  .tiitp.thax'  •• 

0»i  the  Cd  iteb  -ifa‘ 'jskf'Vf ieited . 'ifce 

jiif  th«  ruV^*t  trauitioOouA  Know-skrma  *.ver  ; 

rto  iaar*  could  Cndum  it»  violence  uiRciy  ©dmites  wl.thmu 
ten^«r  of  his  life.  Srveiwi  cnarq^es*  * eru  torn  uaimiJcT 
ami  htovn  down  ovf r the  nCi^rg'  ItcmlH  in  tOo 
apd  #»r4<i'of  U*o  aoldiera  »er».*  actually  covered  while  in 
ttsoir  t*9.tUi,  anil  burial  like  abeep  iiniler  the  eno*.  My 
cuairadee  and  myself  w ere  roused  from  Bleep  ty  the  call* 
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of  some  officers  for  assistance ; their  marquee  had  blown  | 
<lown,  and  they  were  almost  smothered  in  the  storm  be-  | 
fore  they  could  reach  our  marquee,  only  a few  yards  dis-  | 
tant,  and  their  blankets  and  baggage  were  nearly  buried  ; 
in  the  snow.  We  (the  officers)  are  fortunate  In  having 
a supply  of  straw  for  bedding;  over  this  we  spread  all 
our  blankets,  and  with  our  clothes  and  large  fires  at  our 
feet,  while  four  or  five  are  crowded  together,  preserve 
ourselves  from  freezing.  But  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
soldiers  can  scarcely  be  described:  while  on  duty  they 
are  unavoidably  exposed  to  all  the  Inclemency  of  the 
siorm  and  severe  cold  ; at  night  they  now  have  a bed  of 
straw  on  the  ground,  and  a single  blanket  to  each  man  ; 
they  are  badly  clad,  and  some  of  them  are  destitute  of 
shoes.  We  have  contrived  a kind  of  stone  chimney  out- 
side, and  an  opening  at  one  end  of  our  tents  gives  us  the 
benefit  of  the  fire  within.  The  snow  is  now  from  four  to 
six  feet  deep,  which  so  obstructs  the  roads  as  to  prevent 
our  receiving  a supply  of  provisions.  For  the  last  ten 
days  we  received  but  two  pounds  of  meat  a man,  and  we 
are  frequently  for  six  or  eight  days  entirely  destitute  of 
meat,  and  then  as  long  without  bread.  The  consequence 
is,  that  the  withers  are  so  enfeebled  from  hunger  and 
cold  as  to  be  almost  unable  to  perform  their  military 
duty  or  labor  in  constructing  their  huts.  It  is  well 
known  that  General  Washington  experiences  the  great- 
est solicitude  for  the  sufferings  of  his  army,  and  is  sens- 
ible that  they  in  general  conduct  with  heroic  patience 
and  fortitude.” 

v 

This  storm,  so  graphically  described,  contin- 
ued several  days,  and  we  shall  not  appreciate 
the  sufferings  of  our  army  if  we  do  not  remem- 
ber that  the  huts,  according  to  Thacher,  were 
not  occupied  until  the  middle  of  February.  I 
have  conversed  with  the  descendants  of  some 
iMendhain  people  who  baked  for  the  army. 
They  had  it  from  their  ancestors  that  for  sev- 
eial  days  access  to  the  army,  even  from  Mend- 
ham  or  Morristown,  was  next  to  impossible; 
and  an  officer,  under  date  of  26th  January, 
1780,  writes  to  the  New  Jersey  Gazette  in  a 
merry  style,  as  follows : 

” We  had  a fast  lately  in  camp,  by  general  constraint , 
of  the  whole  army,  in  which  we  fasted  more  sincerely 
and  truly  for  three  days  than  ever  we  did  from  all  the 
resolutions  of  Congress  put  together.  This  was  occasion- 
ed by  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  drifting  of  the 
snow,  w hereby  the  roads  were  rendered  impassable  and 
all  supplies  of  provision  cut  off;  until  the  officers  were 
obliged  to  release  the  soldiers  from  command  and  permit 
them,  in  great  numbers  together,  to  get  provisions  where 
they  could  find  them.  The  in  habitants  of  this  part  of  the 
country  discovered  a noblo  spirit  in  feeding  the  soldiers, 
and,  to  the  honor  of  the  soldiery,  they  received  what  they 
got  with  thankfulness,  and  did  little  or  no  damage.” 

Published  accounts  and  tradition  alike  declare 
that  Washington  suffered  acute  distress  in  see- 
ing the  sufferings  of  his  soldiers.  He  is  said  to 
have  forced  his  way  to  the  camp  both  to  cheer 
iiis  soldiers  and  to  learn,  by  personal  inspection, 
their  wants.  On  the  8th  of  January  he  ad- 
dressed a noble  letter  to  “ the  Magistrates  of 
New  Jersey,”  in  which  he  uses  the  following 
language;  “The  present  state  of  the  army, 
with  respect  to  provisions,  is  the  most  distress- 
ing of  any  we  have  experienced  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  For  a fortnight  past  the 
troops,  both  officers  and  men,  have  been  almost 
perishing  for  want.  They  have  been  alternate- 
ly without  bread  or  meat  the  whole  time,  with 
a very  scanty  allowance  of  either,  and  frequent- 
ly destitute  of  both.  They  have  borne  their 
sufferings  with  a patience  that  merits  the  ap- 


probation, and  ought  to  excite  the  sympathy, 
of  their  countrymen.  But  they  are  now  re- 
duced to  an  extremity  no  longer  to  be  support- 
ed.” This  appeal  met  a warm  response  from 
the  magistrates  and  the  people  of  New  Jersey; 
for,  on  the  20th  of  January,  Washington  wrote 
to  President  Witherspoon  “ that  all  the  counties 
of  this  State  that  1 have  heard  from  have  attend- 
ed to  my  requisition  for  provisions  with  the 
most  cheerful  and  commendable  zeal.”  To 
“Elbridge  Gerry,  in  Congress,”  he  wrote,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  that  “ the  exertions  of  the 
magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  that  State  were 
great  and  cheerful  for  our  relief.” 

It  will  add  interest  for  one  moment  to  de- 
scend from  “ cold  generalities”  to  particulars. 
The  camp  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Mendham,  inhabited  by  one  of  the  most  patri- 
otic communities.  The  spirit  of  that  people 
was  properly  shadowed  forth  in  the  actions  and 
words  of  Hannah,  wife  of  Captain  Thompson, 
as  she  had  the  great  kettle  full  of  meat  and  veg- 
etables for  the  hungry  soldiers  from  the  snow- 
invested  camp.  When  the  poor  fellows  thanked 
her,  she  said,  “ Eat  what  you  want ; you  are 
engaged  in  a good  cause,  and  we  are  willing  to 
share  with  you  what  we  have  as  long  as  it  lasts  1” 
The  potato  bins,  flour  barrels,  and  meat  barrels 
of  a great  many  good  farmers  in  Morris  County, 
besides  those  of  David  Thompson,  of  Mendham, 
and  Uzal  Kitchel,  of  Whippany,  were  freely 
drawn  on  to  supply  the  wants  of  “ the  country's 
defenders.”  The  old  people  have  told  me  that 
winter  the  poultry  was  not  at  all  safe,  even  at  a 
distance  of  miles  from  the  camp.  Elizabeth 
Pierson,  second  wife  of  Rev.  Jacob  Green, 
“particularly  lamented  the  loss  of  a fat  tur- 
key but  the  patriotic  parson  only  showed  how 
the  people  felt  when  he  consoled  his  wife  for 
her  loss  when  he  rather  excused  what  the  sol- 
diers had  done  by  quoting  these  words  from  the 
Book  of  Proverbs ; “ Men  do  not  despise  a thief, 
if  he  steal  to  satisfy  his  soul  when  he  is  hungry.” 
It  is  said  that  the  good  man  never  smiled  or 
laughed;  but  his  eyes  must  have  twinkled  a 
laugh  over  his  own  apology  for  the  rogues  who 
stole  the  turkey. 

Over  on  “ Smith’s  Hammock,”  not  far  from 
the  Hanover  Church,  Mrs.  Smith  has  assembled 
the  good  women  of  the  neighborhood  to  sew 
and  knit  for  the  barefooted  and  barebacked  sol- 
diers on  the  Wicke  Farm.  In  Whippany,  Anna 
Kitchel  and  her  neighbors  are  doing  the  same 
kind  of  good  works.  In  Morristown  “Mrs. 
Counselor  Condict”  and  “Mrs.  Parson  Johnes” 
have  gathered  together  their  friends  to  engage 
in  the  same  business.  It  was  so  in  all  the  re- 
gion of  Morris,  and  even  in  Sussex,  and  many 
a blessing  did  these  deeds  of  mercy  bringdown 
on  those  who  sent  the  clothes.  Let  the  mem- 
ory of  those  women  never  perish ! 

And  here  let  me  place  the  capital  upon  the 
unpretending  monument  I am  raising  to  the 
memory  of  these  Morris  County  women  of  the 
Revolution.  On  the  28th  of  December,  1779, 
as  we  learn  from  Isaac  Collins’s  newspaper, 
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icith  « speckled  (check)  apron  on  ! She  received 
as  very  graciously  and  easily;  but  after  the 
compliments  were  over,  she  resumed  her  knit- 
ting. There  we  were,  without  one  stitch  of 
work,  ami  sitting  in  state,  while  General  Wash- 
ington’s lady  was  knitting  stockings  for  her  hus- 
band! And  this  was  not  all.  In  the  course 
of  the  afternoon  she  took  occasion  to  say.  in  a 
very  pleasant  manner,  that  nt  this  time  it  is 
very  important  that  American  ladies  should  be 
patterns  of  industry  to  their  countrywomen,  be- 
cause the  separation  from  the  mother  country 
will  dry  up  the  sources  whence  many  of  our 
comforts  have  been  derived.  We  must  become 
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by  iit?  mime  of  George  VVutdiingtoti.;  and  it  is 
signed  fay  1 hmy-tbuf  $ir$6 ns,  among  whom  are 
Knox,  Sfchirojt  and  Wilkin- 
s6«,  pdfamelH  Hamilton,  Erskiuo,  Jack  so  a, 
IL\«d,  X^tavn  de.  Kill)),  ami  others.  But  it  was 
not  the s natn&a  which  excite  so  much  attention 
as  the  which  is  set  over  against  each  name, 
which  h simply  “four  hundred  dollars,”  mak- 
ing the  rvmnd  sum  of  thirteen  thousand  and  six 
hundred  ihilfair*  “ for.  rjtio.  rapport  of  a dancing 
assembly  in  J|rhr present  winter  of 

IThOT  These.  a^umbiy  WlG  wuro  held  at 
“ O'Hara  s ; ^ was  pfpbajbjy  lfa>> 

holding  in  trfifch  WWhibgiOo  had  hijs  feflad* 
•Quarters  in  5 777. 

I will  f rankly  confer  t-Ixfe  iiti  ri jrt4j>n 

produce*!  an  nnffeauat  m ^ny  Wfid, 

*nd  twronsenhi;^  favc^  y*r, entirely  amoved 
the  ^;nKO  of  hhlttp^ 

assemjvferf  and  Ife  mU&W  gs 

of  the  tore&dtfoh  ; ^Mtsirs' m 
dm  tamp  da^t  ih^k  i»i 

what  one  wh&did  not  attend  dm 

assembly  h»dfe>  rcdp,md/  & Wi}% 

turn  Tuttle,  wW  Haiti,  M There Wa«  W p»«dl  Which 
led  from  ffae  '4owji  to 

camp,  and  1 haee  often  *oon  that  p?tfh  marked 
with  blood,  wH*eh  had  }w<m  s<$tiwdivHl  fomi  dm 
evoked  nnd  n aketi  fry!  of  *&m  M i>i*t  sol* 
dierK  who  had  ftp  to  the  huaka  to  ityk 

an  almAP':  4&>V  tfiertk  with  Ihe 

show  pifei  ihem,  vsrft h insufficient  ;e1othv 
dijjf  and  very  scanty  and  poor  food ! And  yofc 


t>hjcct  in  mentioning  this  ;-*ijd*$ctiptfoti  paper  is 
to  throw  light  on  the  currency  of  the  day.  Here 
were  thirteen  thouijafid  .^x  hundlod  dollars  sub* 
scribed  to  pav  the  dancing- master  anti  tavern- 
keeper  tor  a few  flights'  ‘Shtefrai^ment  Nom- 
inally it  \,s  up  ro  the  extravagance  of  the  mod- 
ern Fifth  Avenue ; but  if  you  will  exammn  the 
iulveri  Moments -of  the  day  you  will  obtain  light. 
For  instance,  here  1*  un  old  newspaper  which 
l«ihliktitw  l‘  tJhy  i]toti.‘j»uf4  tyntiuoi lai dollar#  re- 
w^Aklbf  tire  r&)im*ry  of  fay  p pitm. 
wide,  in  i.he  *am:e’ .paper,  another  man  farom- 
Ui;si  to  giyu  '^irhiyt?  %<muh  mUb'd  dollars  for 
ytm  of  bis  mufaufo  follow.  Jack" 

The  jiAtty ; «iSy**i*'doilar&; ^ wyre  Wi*ittir  -\\i  mtfofa 

ox  yomlnt'^rtildpllarji;  Tfti  en~ 

IS  tin  ahm  ^ilWcViW.d  by  those  ihitty-foUT  gen- 
Ucuiyrt,  in  '17$  fa  tor  assembly  ImH.y,  w#*-  nor 
worth  nnw  than  throe  lirnidfcii  silver  tiolfork 
ftpwrk  s auye  u forty  paper  &&#*¥$  worth 
only  one  in  *3paHe'u  fa  ;)ki  ‘‘.Mumormt  r.f:  tte 
<d1ic*Ts  of  the  Jersey  Broods  to  the  Leglscla- 
;i  Ftjur 

u private  will  uot  prormre  hia  <vn‘feb<Ki  v,ife 
and ■ children  a single  huhho.l  of  wheat  7 . 7.  .. 
Th<?d^  hffrtJbloayt  will  no k p tire h t h e t 

li»r  ixh: Mitv&i  Uor  wdll  hia  whedd  dav's  pay  prtv 
cum  I;«hj  n single  dinner.”  i \u\n  wwt  ■*  k-tler 
fo;m  GonnrkJ  (|reen«?f  the  Qnartcr-Ma^tesr  Gen- 
krai,  to  hU  deputies  uoiil  their  repliios  to  film, 
all  of  which  t^peak  of  the  alatc  of  the  currency 
fi>.  very  ifaU&y  wofthh^.  that  Upon  tjie 
whole,  we  may  ad  mi rr*  the  brave  officera  nl 
Morristown^  I V.thi^  priynnt  -vyitip&r  of  17^0, rt 
who,  with  >*hnng»y  ruin'*  suinug  them  in  the 
face,,  BPught  fo  mrityre  the  a<tvton.Ha$  of  ^iieh  -a 
winter  with  wme  of  th  e gayer  t«f  faah- 

iotiahla  life. 

*T.hfyn  ynts?  hut  little  6 gh ting  t fast  wi titat.  On 

the-. 1 2jirh  itjif.J anudn.'  Quarter^lusmr  :l&9rih  had 


:SdX. 

•fj-  T A ^ 3j*V'YJ 

r l-'lv^l.  y fwf . p rv> f 

7 tf,yTp*]r  in-frat  Cv  • ^ 

•7  « » J 

I)  > cAtV 
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orders  to  gather  enough  sleds  to  convey  Lord 
Stirling’s  detachment  of  2500  men,  on  the  14th, 
to  Staten  Island;  an  expedition  which  Isaac 
Collins  thought  would  serve  “ to  show  the  Brit- 
ish mercenaries  with  what  zeal  and  alacrity  the 
Americans  will  embrace  every  opportunity,  even 
in  a very  inclement  season,  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  their  country,  by  harassing  the  en- 
emies to  their  freedom  and  independence.” 
Daring  this  expedition  “ the  cold  was  intense, 
and  the  limbs  of  about  five  hundred  of  the  men 
were  frozen.”  On  the  night  of  25th  January 
a party  of  the  enemy  crossed  to  Elizabethtown 
and  burned  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Town 
House,  and  4 ‘plundered  the  house  of  Jcconiah 
Smith.”  The  same  night  another  party  “ made 
an  excursion  to  Newark,  surprised  the  guard 
there,  took  Mr.  Justice  Hcdden  out  of  his  bed, 
and  would  not  suffer  him  to  dress ; they  also 
took  Mr.  Robert  Niel,  burned  the  Academy,  and 
went  off  with  precipitation.”  Rivington’s  Roy- 
al Gazette  speaks  of  this  Justice  Hedden  as  “ a 
rebel  magistrate,  remarkable  for  his  persecuting 
spirit.” 

Daring  this  winter  Lafayette  was  in  France 
interceding  for  his  beloved  America,  and  did 
not  reach  this  country  until  the  last  of  April. 
On  the  14th  of  February  Dr.  Thacher  writes 
in  his  journal,  with  evident  exultation,  that 
“having  continued  to  this  late  season  in  our 
tents,  experiencing  the  greatest  inconvenience, 
we  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  taking  possession 
of  the  log-huts  just  completed  by  our  soldiers, 
where  we  shall  have  more  comfortable  accom- 
modations.” In  March  he  writes: 

44  The  present  winter  is  the  most  severe  and  distressing 
that  we  have  ever  experienced.  An  immense  body  of 
snow  remains  or>  the  ground.  Our  soldiers  are  in  a 
wretched  condition  for  want  of  clothes,  blanket*,  and 
•hoes;  and  these  calamitous  circumstances  are  accom- 
panied by  a want  of  provisions.  It  has  several  times 
happened  that  the  troops  were  reduced  to  one  half  or  to 
one  quarter  allowance,  and  some  days  have  passed  with- 
out any  meat  or  bread  being  delivered  out.**  On  the  18th 
of  March  Washington  wrote  to  Lafayette,  that  “the  old- 
est people  now  living  in  this  country  do  not  remember  so 
hard  a winter  as  the  one  we  are  now  emerging  from.  In 
a word,  the  severity  of  the  frost  exceeded  any  thing  of 
the  kind  ever  experienced  in  this  climate  before.” 

In  examining  some  manuscripts  in  possession 
of  a distinguished  Jersey  man,  I found  some 
letters  from  Joseph  Lewis,  Quarter-Master  at 
Morristown,  to  one  of  his  superiors.  In  one 
of  these  letters  is  the  following  significant  pas- 
sage: 

The  Justices  (of  Morris  County)  at  their  meeting  es- 
tablished the  following  prices  to  be  given  for  hay  and 
grain,  throughout  the  country,  from  1st  December,  1779, 
to  1st  of  February  next,  or  until  the  Regulating  act  take 
p’aces 


For  hay,  1st  quality 

£100  per  ton 

=$250 

44  2d  quality 

80  44 

= 200 

44  8d  quality 

50  “ 

= 125 

Hay  for  horse  24  hours  .... 

$0 

44  per  night  ... 

4 

Wheat,  per  bushel 

50 

Rye,  per  bushel .*.... 

85 

Corn,  per  bushel 

80 

Buckwheat  and  oats,  perbshl. 

20 

By  putting  this  price-current  alongside  of 
the  subscription  for  assembly  balls,  we  have  a 
well-defined  view  of  the  difficulties  which  met 
Washington  in  keeping  together  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand  men,  and  at  the  same  time 
inspiriting  them  with  courage  to  persevere  in 
the  conflict  with  Great  Britain.  Quarter-Mas- 
ter Lewis  wrote  to  his  superior,  in  January, 
1780,  tlyit,  if  he  can  not  be  furnished  with 
money,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  Morristown 
to  escape  the  enraged  soldiers.  44  We  are  now 
as  distressed  as  want  of  provision  and  cash  can 
make  us.  The  soldiers  have  been  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  robbing  the  inhabitants  to  save 
their  own  lives.”  In  March,  the  distressed  lit- 
tle Quarter-Master  became  pathetic,  and  wrote 
to  his  superior:  44 1 wish  I could  inhabit  some 
kind  retreat  from  those  dreadful  complaints, 
unless  I had  a house  filled  with  money,  and  a 
magazine  of  forage,  to  guard  and  protect  me  I” 
And  again  he  cries  out,  “Good  God!  where 
are  our  resources  fled?  We  are  truly  in  a most 
pitiful  situation,  and  almost  distracted  with  calls 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  answer.” 

If  we  now  return  to  the  Ford  Mansion,  we 
find  that  young  Timothy  Ford,  son  of  Washing- 
ton’s hostess,  has  been  a great  sufferer  the  whole 
winter  from  a severe  gunshot  wound  received 
in  a battle  the  previous  fall ; and  among  other 
pleasing  courtesies,  we  are  told  that  every  morn- 
ing, as  Washington  left  his  bedroom,  he  knocked 
at  Timothy’p  door  to  ask  “How  the  young  sol- 
dier had  passed  the  night?”  And  every  one 
who  saw  these  little  attentions  thought  “how 
beautiful  they  seemed  in  so  great  a man ! ” “ In 
conversation,  his  Excellency’s  expressive  coun- 
tenance is  peculiarly  interesting  and  pleasing ; 
a placid  smile  is  frequently  observed  on  his  lips, 
but  a loud  laugh,  it  is  said,  seldom  ever  escapes 
him and  with  this  picture  of  him  in  mind,  I 
love  to  think  of  the  great  Washington  standing 
at  the  young  soldier’s  door,  with  a kindly  smile, 
asking  after  his  health.  As  for  his  labors,  wc 
obtain  some  idea  of  these  by  recurring  to  his 
correspondence,  now  with  the  magistrates  of 
New  Jersey,  now  with  Governors  of  the  differ- 
ent States,  now  with  Congress,  now  with  his 
general  officers  — letters  all  full  of  wisdom; 
many  of  them  are  sorrowful,  as,  with  a winning 
but  energetic  earnestness,  he  pleads  for  his  sol- 
diers, who  are  in  want  of  shoes,  blankets,  bread, 
and  almost  every  thing  else  but  true  patriotism, 
of  which  they  did  not  lack.  He  pleads  for  re- 
inforcements, with  which  he  hopes  to  bear  the 
cause  of  freedom  on  to  victory.  In  these  nu- 
merous letters  he  sends  out  the  steady  and  val- 
iant influences  of  his  own  self-reliant  spirit,  to 
infuse  courage  and  hope  into  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  from  Boston  to  Charleston.  I love 
to  associate  these  letters  with  the  old  secretary 
and  the  little  ink-stained  table,  which  still  re- 
main in  the  Ford  Mansion. 

Among  the  letters  which  Washington  wrote 
that  winter  from  the  Ford  Mansion  was  one  to 
44  Major-General  Arnold,”  in  answer  to  his  let- 
ter requesting  44  leave  of  absence  from  the  army 
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during  the  ensuing  summer,”  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  health.  Washington  writes  to  him : 
“You  have  my  permission,  though  it  was  my 
expectation  and  wish  to  see  you  in  the  field.” 
Then  alluding  to  the  birth  of  a son  which  Ar- 
nold had  communicated,  he  adds,  “ Let  me 
congratulate  you  on  the  late  happy  event.  Mrs. 
Washington  joins  me  in  presenting  her  wishes 
for  Mrs.  Arnold  on  the  occasion.”  Hpw  little 
any  of  the  parties  to  these  felicitations  could 
anticipate  the  future  1 Before  that  infant  was 
six  months  older  his  mother  was  raving  like  a 
maniac  over  the  infamy  of  her  husband,  and  the 
name  of  Benedict  Arnold  had  become  a stench 
in  the  nostrils  of  eve  y American  patriot,  and 
islikely  to  continue  so  while  the  world  endures. 

But  while  the  officers  were  trying  to  make 
merry  at  O’Hara’s  tavern  by  indulging  in  dan- 
cing, and 'while  the  soldiers  were  hungry  and 
shivering  over  on  the  Wicke  Farm,  and  while 
Washington  was  animating  his  countrymen  with 
the  electricity  of  his  own  irrepressible  hope- 
fulness and  energy,  it  is  a happy  circumstance 
that  the  much-admired  and  the  very  admirable 
Franklin  has  interested  whole  nations  in  Eu- 
rope in  our  affairs,  especially  France  and  Spain. 
In  April,  1780,  we  find  that  the  French  Minis- 
ter, the  Chevalier  do  la  Luzerne,  and  a distin- 
guished Spanish  gentleman,  Don  Juan  de  Mi- 
ralle,  representing  the  dignity  of  his  Court  be- 
fore our  Congress,  passed  through  Trenton  on 
their  way  to  the  head-quarters  at  ^lorristown. 
According  to  the  New  Jersey  Gazette  this  was 
on  the  18th  of  April,  and  on  the  next  day 
“ they  arrived  at  head-quarters,  in  company 
with  his  Excellency,  General  Washington.  The 
news  of  help  coming  from  France  was  circulat- 
ed through  the  camp,  and  made  it  more  cheer- 
ful ; and  now  that  the  French  Minister  was  to 
visit  them,  it  seemed  to  the  soldiers  a proof 
positive  that  the  good  news  were  true.  So  that 
it  was  a great  day  in  the  Wicke  Farm  camp 
when  these  distinguished  foreigners  were  to 
be  received.  Even  soldiers  who  had  neither 
shoes  nor  coats  looked  cheerful,  as  if  the  good 
time,  long  expected,  was  now  at  hand.  Gen- 
eral Washington  has  many  plans  to  lay  before 
these  representatives  of  two  powerful  allies, 
and  of  course  time  did  not  hang  heavily.  On 
the  24th  Baron  Steuben,  the  accomplished  dis- 
ciplinarian to  whose  severe  training  our  army 
owed  so  much,  has  completed  his  preparation 
for  the  review  of  four  battalions.  This  parade 
was  probably  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
Morristown.  An  eye-witness  makes  a large 
draft  on  his  stock  of  adjectives  in  describing  the 
review:  “A  large  stage  was  erected  in  the 
field,  which  was  crowded  with  officers,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  distinction  from  the  country, 
among  whom  were  Governor  Livingston,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  lady.  Our  troops  exhibited  a truly 
military  appearance,'  and  performed  the  ma- 
noeuvres and  evolutions  in  a manner  which 
afforded  much  satisfaction  to  our  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  they  were  honored  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  French  Minister  and  all  pres- 


ent.” Our  enthusiastic  witness  forgot  to  say 
whether  Baron  Steuben  did  or  did  not  bring 
forward  on  that  brilliant  occasion  any  of  the 
patriots  who  had  no  shoes  or  coats ; but  prob- 
ably they  did  duty  in  camp  that  day,  while 
those  who  were  better  clothed,  but  not  better 
disposed,  flaunted  before  spectators  their  gay- 
est war-plumage. 

“In  the  evening  General  Washington  and 
the  French  Minister  attended  a ball  provided 
by  our  principal  officers,  at  which  wcre*present 
a numerous  collection  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  distinguished  character.  Fire-works  were 
also  exhibited  by  the  officers  of  artillery.”  So 
that  doubtless  that  night  of  April  24,  1780,  was 
a very  meny  night;  rockets  exploded  in  the 
air,  cannons  occasionally  roared  like  thunder, 
and  some  very  curious  powder-inventions  whirled 
and  snapped  to  the  vast  delight  of  thousands 
who  did  not  attend  the  ball.  O’Hara  s par- 
lors were  made  as  light  as  they  could  be  with 
good  tallow-candlcs  requiring  to  be  snuffed,  and 
so,  truly, 

“All  went  merry  as  a marriage  bell/' 

History  and  tradition  are  both  silent  as  to  what 
were  the  opinions  of  Deacons  Timothy  Linds- 
ley,  and  Philip  Condict,  and  Matthias  Burnet, 
and  especially  good,  patriotic,  Pastor  Johnes, 
concerning  these  vanities.  They  were  patriots, 
and  felt  bound  to  rejoice  with  those  that  re- 
joiced that  day;  but  as  Presbyterians,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  of  them  was  at  O’Hara’s 
that  night.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that 
Pastor  Johnes  is  feeling  sad  to  learn  that  bis 
parishioner,  Jacob  Johnson,  on  whose  death- 
bed he  has  been  attending  so  assiduously  for 
weeks,  is  passing  through  the  article  of  death. 

Jacob  Johnson  had  been  a bold  rider  in  Ar- 
nold’s troop  of  light-horse,  but  a more  noted 
man  than  he  was  that  same  night  entering  “ the 
dark  valley,”  and  the  cheerful  light  at  O’Hara’s 
sheds  no  cheerfulness  on  the  dying.  The  next 
day  Jacob  Johnson  died,  which,  to  his  little 
children  and  his  widow,  was  a much  more  in- 
teresting event  than  another  which  occurred 
the  same  day,  when  “ the  whole  army  paraded 
under  arms,”  in  order  that  the  French  Minister 
may  review  them  once  more  before  he  makes 
report  to  his  master,  Louis  Sixteenth, 

From  Dr.  Thacher’s  Journal  and  the  New 
Jersey  Gazette , we  learn  that  “the  distinguished 
gentleman,  Don  Juan  de  Miralles,”  visited  the 
Short  Hills  on  the  1 0th  or  20th  of  April,  and 
undoubtedly  admired  the  magnificent  prospect 
there  spread  out  before  him.  It  was  then,  and 
it  is  now,  a paradisaical  prospect,  which,  once 
seen,  is  not  to  be  forgotten.  When  Baron  Steu- 
ben, on  the  24th  of  April,  had  arranged  the  grand 
review  of  his  battalions  to  the  delight  of  Wash- 
ington, De  la  Luzerne,  and  others,  and  that 
night,  while  the  fire-works  were  flashing  their 
beautiful  eccentricities  in  the  darkness,  and  the 
sounds  of  music  and  dancing  were  heard  at 
O’Haras,  Don  Juan  de-Miralles  was  tossing 
with  death-fever.  Four  days  afterward  he  died, 
and  on  the  20th  of  April  his  funeral  took  place 
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Washington's  attention.  The  time  for  op^riing 
th$  campaign  is  close  at  harpl,  stores?  are  to  be 
collected,  many  cavalry  and  baggage  horses  are 
to  be  procured,  and  a great  many  other  things 
to  be  done,  the  plans  for  which  must  be  devised 
at  head-quarters.  It  is  true  that  jStenbcn  has- 
brought  the  army  into  such  discipline,  as  to  the 
manual  exercises  and  the  various  evolutions,  as 
Wa*  highly  gratifying.  An  eye-witness  said. 

4 4 They  fine  with  great  exactness,  and  their  rank.' 
are  pervaded  with  spirit  and  alacrity.'*  Yet 
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twenty  thousand  men  in  a single  campaign 
would  eat  much  bread,  wear  out  many  clothes, 
and  burn  up  large  quantities  of  ammunition,  and 
all  these  necessaries  must  be  procured  or  the 
“ army  must  disband,  and  dreadful  consequences 
ensue — an  event,”  says  brave  General  Greene, 
“ I will  not  torture  your  feelings  with  a descrip- 
tion of.”  For  an  insight  into  the  difficulties  of 
Washington,  before  the  campaign  opened,  let 
me  refer  to  some  unpublished  letters  of  Quar- 
ter-Master Lewis.  April  17,  1780,  he  writes: 
“ We  are  entirely  destitute  of  forage,  and  every 
thing  to  encourage  the  fanners  to  turn  out.  I am 
therefore  of  opinion  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
make  use  of  arms  to  collect  teams  sufficient  to 
move  the  next  division.”  April  20,  he  writes : 
‘ * The  wages  of  teams  are  £20  per  day  and  found, 
and  £40  if  they  find  forage.”  This  was  at  the 
time  the  Maryland  troops  were  sent  southward, 
as  I suppose,  under  Baron  de  Kalb.  Lewis  con- 
tinues: “The  distress  we  are  reduced  to  for  want 
of  assistance  from  some  quarter  is  sufficient  to 
excite  me  to  plead  for  relief  from  every  quar- 
ter.” The  poor  Quarter-Master  cries  out  in 
distress  to  his  superior,  “ Have  you  no  words  of 
comfort  to  give  me?  I am  obliged  to  make 
brick  without  straw,  or,  what  is  tantamount,  I am 
obliged  to  procure  teams  and  necessaries  for  the 
army  without  money  or  any  thing  to  do  it  with.” 
These  petulant  and  desperate  sayings  of  Lewis, 
who  was  by  no  means  a great  man,  are  quite  as 
indicative  of  Washington’s  embarrassments  as 
the  more  dignified  sayings  of  Robert  Morris,  who 
teas  a great  man.  The  problem  to  be  solved 
was  how  to  pay  for  necessaries  held  at  high 
rates  with  money  nearly  worthless — so  nearly 
so,  that  the  merry  officers  have  to  pay  thirteen 
thousand  six  hundred  dollars  for  a little  fun  at 
O’Hara’s  a few  nights ; money  so  worthless 
that  “ the  pay  of  a colonel  would  not  purchase 
oats  for  his  horse.”  That  very  spring  Abraham 
Clark  “shuddered  at  the  prospect  before  us,” 
when,  with  “ a vigorous  war  to  prosecute,”  “ our 
money  is  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  and  still 
depreciating  with  rapidity so  that  “ in  the  mark- 
et a paper  dollar  is  estimated  at  present  at  one 
penny,  and  will  soon  be  less  than  a half-penny 
in  all  probability.” 

It  is  true  that  in  February  there  was  held  “ a 
convention  for  regulating  prices but  that  con- 
vention could  not  change  the  unchangeable  fact 
that  the  army  must  have  “ 18,000  cwt.  of  beef 
or  pork,  10,000  barrels  of  flour,  3758  bushels 
of  salt,  3500  tons  of  hay,  30,000  bushels  of  com, 
oats,  or  buckwheat.”  It  is  true  that  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  legislate  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, so  that  “flour  should  be  four  and  a 
half  dollars  per  hundred,  summer-fatted  beef 
five  and  a half  dollars  per  neat  hundred,  etc., 
etc.”  Yet  supposing  those  to  be  the  prices  of 
the  provisions,  but  the  money  was  worth  “in 
market  only  one  penny  to  the  dollar,”  then  it 
would  take  nine  hundred  dollars  to  buy  a bar- 
rel of  flour,  and  even  a gallon  of  rum  would  cost 
•one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ! Wo  quite  fail 
to  comprehend  the  situation  of  our  fathers  with- 
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out  taking  up  facts  in  detail.  We  think  that  in 
our  day  provisions  have  attained  to  “ starvation 
prices but  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  a hand- 
ful of  bank-bills  for  a barrel  of  flour  or  seven 
pounds  of  sugar.  No  doubt  in  “the  Fifth  Av- 
enue” there  are  far  more  splendid  parties  than 
our  officers  in  “ the  present  winter  of  1780”  had 
at  O’Hara’s,  and  yet,  nominally,  it  docs  not 
cost  so  much  “to  pay  the  fiddler”  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  as  it  did  in  Morristown  not  quite  eigh- 
ty years  ago. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a low  view  of  patri- 
otism, but  it  is  a plain  and  apprehensible  view. 
I should  like  to  know  how  rapidly  our  Govern- 
ment would  have  carried  on  the  late  war  with 
Mexico  if  the  currency  withr  which  the  expen- 
ses were  to  be  defrayed  had  been  made  up  of 
“ Michigan  Wild-cat  bills.”  Yet,  in  spite  of 
these  circumstances,  Washington’s  faith  was 
as  steady  as  the  magnetic  needle.  Although 
“drained  and  weakened  as  we  already  are,” 
yet  “we  must  make  a decisive  effort  on  our 
part.  Our  situation  demands  it.  We  have 
the  means  of  success  without  some  unforeseen 
accident,  and  it  only  remains  to  employ  them.” 

It  was  not  wonderful  that  Frederic  Freling- 
huysen  should  speak  of  “ the  amazing  expense 
of  attending  Congress,  and  my  inability  to  sup- 
port it,”  on  a per  diem  allowance  of  six  shil- 
lings ! It  was  not  wonderful  that  the  officers 
of  the  Jersey  Brigade  should  entreat  the  Legis- 
lature for  help,  and  that  it  required  the  match- 
less influence  of  Washington  to  keep  them  from 
resigning  in  a body.  The  enemy  knew  our 
weak  point,  and  smuggled  into  the  different 
colonies  “ cart-loads”  of  counterfeit  bills.  The 
difficulties  appalled  even  General  Greene,  who 
wrote  to  Washington  on  the  21st  of  May: 
“Had  your  Excellency  been  as  much  exposed 
to  the  murmurs  of  the  people  and  the  com- 
plaints of  the  officers  as  I have  been,  you  would 
agree  with  me  in  opinion  that  some  healing 
measures  are  necessary  for  both,  before  great 
exertions  are  to  bo  expected  from  either.”  Well 
said,  brave  ex-Quaker,  not  now  a non-resist- 
ant, but  quite  otherwise ! But  where  are  your 
“healing  measures”  to  come  from,  when  com- 
mon sense  says  there  is  but  one  healing  meas- 
ure, and  that  is  good  hard  money,  of  which 
there  is  scarce  none  in  the  country?  Greene 
feared  lest  our  afiairs  “grow  worse  and  worse, 
until  ruin  overtake  us;”  but  Washington  said, 
hopefully,  “We  have  the  means  of  success,  and 
it  only  remains  for  us  to  employ  them.”  “ Very 
few  of  the  officers  were  rich,”  and  therefore  a 
considerable  number  of  them  were  “compelled 
to  resign  their  commissions.”  To  complete  the 
trying  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  news  reach 
Morristown  that  the  enemy  at  the  South  is  car- 
rying every  thing  before  him,  and  that  Charles- 
ton is  taken.  On  Washington  rested  the  almost 
creative  work  of  levying,  clothing,  feeding,  and 
paying  an  army,  without  money;  of  resisting 
the  disposition  of  desperate  officers  to  resign 
their  commissions,  and  of  counteracting  the  in- 
fluence of  defeat  at  the  South,  which  “the  wise 
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ones’*  prophesied  would  soon  become  defeat  at 
the  North  also.  What  an  iron  will  it  is  that 
moves  the  pen  at  that  old  secretary  in  the  Ford 
Mansion ! What  prodigious  courage  and  reso- 
lution are  traced  on  the  calm^  stern  face  which 
bends  over  that  table ! The  doubting  look  and 
take  courage.  Every  where  his  letters  speak 
prophecies  of  success,  and  reproduce  the  spirit 
of  their  writer,  North,  East,  South,  and  West. 
As  he  stands  among  his  Jersey  officers,  well- 
nigh  desperate  by  their  worthless  pay,  he  speaks 
to  them  of  the  claims  of  their  country;  they 
forget  themselves,  their  sufferings,  their  beg- 
gary, and  put  themselves  new  and  living  sacri- 
fices on  the  altar  of  their  country,  exclaiming, 
“We  love  the  service,  and  we  love  our  coun- 
try !**  The  influence  which  beguiled  the  Jersey 
officers  into  such  noble  self-forgetfulness  and 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  their  country  was  act- 
ing on  thousands  in  all  parts  of  the  nation; 
and  it  is  in  these  facts  we  find  such  beautiful 
illustrations  of  the  influence  which  pre-eminent 
greatness  and  virtue  exert. 

Amidst  all  the  gloomy  and  depressing  circum- 
stances which  are  associated  with  Washington 
that  memorable  season,  there  is  an  anecdote,  ap- 
parently trifling,  but  yet  worthy  to  be  told.  The 
late  General  John  Doughty,  of  Morristown,  was 
an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary  w*ar,  and  knew 
Washington  during  both  the  winters  he  spent  at 
Morristown.  He  often  told  his  friends  that  he 
never  heard  of  Washington’s  laughing  loud  but 
once  during  those  two  winters.  The  exception 
was  one  that  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1780, 
when  Washington  had  purchased  a young,  spir- 
ited horse  of  great  power,  but  which  was  not 
broken  to  the  saddle.  A man  in  the  army,  or 
town,  who  professed  to  be  a perfect  horseman, 
and  who  made  loud  proclamation  of  his  gifts 
in  that  line,  solicited  and  received  permission 
from  the  General  to  break  the  horse  to  the  sad- 
dle. Immediately  back  of  where  the  ruins  of 
the  New  Jersey  Hotel  now  are  was  a large  yard, 
to  which  Washington  and  his  friends  went  to 
see  the  horse  receive  his  first  lesson.  After 
many  preliminary  flourishes,  the  man  made  a 
leap  to  the  horse's  back ; but  no  sooner  was  he 
Seated  than  the  horse  made  what  is  known  as  a 
“stiff  leap,”  threw  down  his  head  and  up  his 
heels,  casting  the  braggart  over  his  head  in  a 
sort  of  elliptical  curve.  As  Washington  look- 
ed at  the  man  unhurt,  but  rolling  in  the  dirt, 
the  ludicrous  scene  overcame  his  gravity,  and 
he  laughed  aloud  so  heartily  that  the  tears  ran 
down  his  cheeks. 

On  the  6th  of  June  General  Knyphausen  at- 
tempted to  reach  Morristown.  He  landed  at 
Elizabethtown  Point,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
Connecticut  Farms;  but  General  Maxwell,  with 
“his  nest  of  American  hornets,”  set  on  the  in- 
vaders so  furiously  that  they  retreated  hastily. 
It  was  during  this  incursion  that  Mrs.  Caldwell, 
the  wife  of  the  Rev.  James  Caldwell,  was  wanton- 
ly murdered,  as  her  epitaph  says,  ‘ ‘ by  the  bloody 
hand  of  a British  ruffian,”  but  in  reality  by  a 
refugee,  who  shot  her  “through  the  window  of 


a room  to  which  she  had  retired  fbr  safety  and 
prayer,  two  balls  passing  through  her  body,” 

This  wanton  act  sent  a thrill  of  horror  through 
the  nation,  and  was  of  sufficient  importance  to 
occupy  a place  in  Washington’s  correspond- 
ence. f 

On  the  10th  of  June  Washington  was  at 
Springfield,  New  Jersey,  not  far  west  of  New- 
ark, at  which  place  he  had  his  head-quarters 
until  the  21st,  except  that  one  day  he  was  at 
Rockaway.  One  of  his  letters  states  that  on 
the  21st  the  whole  army,  except  two  brigades 
under  General  Greene,  was  slowly  proceeding 
toward  the  Hudson  by  way  of  Pompton.  When 
the  enemy  learned  that  our  troops  were  on  the 
march  they  made  another  attempt  to  reach 
Morristown.  The  unsleeping  sentinels  on  the 
Short  Hills,  on  the  23d  of  June,  detected  the 
signs  of  invasion,  and  gave  the  alarm.  On  that 
day  the  Battle  of  Springfield  was  fought,  Knyp- 
hausen commanding  the  enemy,  and  Greene 
our  forces.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  tradi- 
tion says  that  Parson  Caldwell,  whose  wife  had 
been  shot,  was  present  inspiriting  our  troops. 
Finding  that  wadding  was  needed,  he  gathered 
up  the  hymn-books  in  the  old  church  and  dis- 
tributed them,  with  the  significant  direction, 

“Put  Watts  into  them,  boys  I”  The  arrange- 
ments of  Greene  were  consummate,  and  our 
men  acted  valorously.  Some  whole  companies 
were  cut  to  pieces.  Washington  was  on  his 
way  to  Pompton  when  he  received  word  of  Knyp- 
hausen’s  incursion,  and  taking  “two  brigades 
of  light  infantry,  he  endeavored,  by  a forced 
march,  to  get  into  the  rear  of  Knyphausen,  and 
prevent  his  return  to  New  York ; and  he  would 
have  effected  his  purpose  if  the  retreat  of  the 
enemy  had  been  delayed  two  hours  longer.” 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Green,  of  Hanover,  was  a spec- 
tator of  this  battle  from  the  neighboring  heights, 
and  as  several  soldiers  testify  in  their  pension 
affidavits,  the  lion-roar  of  General  Wind’s  voice 
that  day  vied  with  the  roar  of  fire-arms.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Benoni  Hathaway — he  was  mas- 
ter of  the  magazine  of  powder,  and  was  afraid 
of  nothing  but  witches,  against  whose  advances 
he  guarded  himself  by  the  rightly -adjusted 
horse-shoe — was  also  there,  having  very  unlaw- 
fully broken  from  the  ranks  of  his  cowardly 
General.  He  led  forty  picked  men  through  an 
unreaped  rye-field.  The  standing  grain  con- 
cealed the  movement  from  the  enemy.  Sud- 
denly bold  Benoni’s  sharp  voice  cried  out 
“Fire!”  and  a volley  of  well-directed  bullets 
served  as  a sort  of  condiment  to  the  enemy’s 
dinner.  William  Ball  recorded  it  in  his  affida- 
vit that  he  was  a member  of  the  same  company 
| with  Lieutenant  Timothy  Tuttle,  under  Gener- 
al Heard.  “General  Heard  seemed  slow  in 
his  movements  toward  the  enemy,  and  Lieuten- 
ant Tuttle  invited  all  who  were  willing  to  face 
the  enemy  to  follow  him.  He  led  us  on  past 
the  church  and  to  the  battle-ground,  in  the 
| hottest  part  of  it.”  Ashbel  Green  was  a mem- 
ber of  this  brigade,  and  complains  that  he  did 
not  get  a shot  at  the  enemy,  “ owing,  as  I con- 
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ceive,  to  the  cowardice  of  a certain  Brigadier-  j 
General  who  commanded  us.”  Afterward  he 
charitably  thinks  the  General  acted  from  pru- 
dence. 

Benoni  Hathaway  was  greatly  incensed  at 
the  conduct  of  General  Heard,  and^in  the  ar- 
chives at  Trenton  may  be  seen  the  original 
charges  which  he  sent  to  Governor  Livingston, 
demanding  that  Heard  should  be  tried.  I sup- 
pose he  was  not  tried ; but  the  document  de- 
serves to  be  copied  entire  and  literally : 

Morkistow*  15fA  July  1780 
To  his  Exilencey  the  Governor 

I send  you  in  Closed  Several  charges  which  I charg 
B.  D.  Haird  with  while  he  comanded  the  Milit&re  Sum 
Time  in  jun  Last  at  Elizabeth  Town  farms  which  I pray 
his  Exilencey  would  Call  a Court  of  inquiry  on  these 
Charges  if  his  Exilencey  thinkes  it  worth  notlsing 
from  your  Hum  Ser 

Benoni  Uatuawav  Lut  CoH 
To  Exilencey  the  Governor. 

This  Is  the  Charges  that  I bring  against  General  Haird 
While  he  Comanded  the  Militia  at  Elizabeth  town  farms 
sum  Time  in  Jun  last  1780 

1 Charg  is  for  leaving  his  post  *nd  Marching  the 
Trups  of  their  post  and  Leaving  that  Pass  without  aney 
gard  between  the  Enemy  and  our  armey  without  giving 
aney  notis  that  pass  was  open  Bctwen  three  and  fore 
Ours. 

2 Charg  is  Retreating  in  Disorder  Before  the  Enemy 
without  ordering  aney  Reargard  or  franks  out  leading  of 
the  Retreat  Him  Self 

8 Charg  is  for  marching  the  Traps  of  from  advantiges 
peace  of  ground  wheare  wo  mit  Noyed  them  much  and 
Lickley  prevented  thear  gaining  the  Bridg  at  Fox  Hall 
had  not  the  Traps  Bin  ordered  of  which  prevented  our 
giving  our  armey  aney  assistence  in  a Time  of  great 
bistres. 

4 Charg  is  for  marching  the  Trups  of  a Bout  one  mile 
from  aney  part  of  the  Eucmy  and  Taken  them  upon  an 
Hy  mountain  and  kept  them  thear  till  the  Enemy  had 
gained  Springfeald  Bridg. 

List  of  evidence 

Coll  Van  Cortland  Capt.  Nath  anal  Horton 

Wm  Skank  the  Brigad  Ma-  Adjt  Kiten  King 

jor  Major  Samuel  Hays 

Capt.  Ben  j man  Cartnr  Leutoant  Backover 

This  singular  document  docs  not  speak  very 
much  for  Hathaway’s  education;  but  it  shows 
that,  in  common  with  many  others,  he  could 
wield  the  sword  and  rifle  better  than  the  pen. 
This  battle  at  Springfield  was  a sharply  con- 
tested action.  Dr.  Thachcr,  who  was  in  one 
of  the  brigades  led  back  by  Washington,  says: 
“We  discovered  several  fresh  graves,  and  found 
fifteen  dead  bodies  which  we  buried.  We  were 
informed  by  the  inhabitants  that  the  enemy 
carried  off  eight  or  ten  wagon  loads  of  dead 
and  wounded.”  As  Ashbel  Green’s  company 
was  pushing  on  in  hot  haste  to  the  battle  he 
saw  “ the  road  in  several  places  literally  sprink- 
led with  the  blood  of  our  wounded  countrymen 
as  they  were  carried  to  a distance  from  the  bat- 
tle-ground.” On  that  day  one  Mitchel  was  di- 
rected by  his  colonel  to  rescue  a man  who  was 
desperately  wounded.  As  he  was  executing 
the  order  the  enemy  fired  a volley,  and  in  after 
years  the  old  man  said,  “As  the  bullets  went 
whisht  by  my  ears,  I vow  I was  scared !”  It  was 
on  the  same  day  that  this  man  Mitchel  was 
scared  again  by  hearing  bullets  whistling  too 
near  his  ears ; and  he  found  at  last  that  a Iles- 
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sian,  concealed  behind  a barn,  was  firing  at 
him.  Mitchel  roshed  on  the  German  in  great 
fury,  and  the  poor  fellow  cried  out  in  broken 
English,  “Quarter!  quarter  1”  But  Mitchel, 
enraged  by  the  fellow’s  skulking  way  of  fight- 
ing, said,  “I’ll  give  you  quarter!”  and  dis- 
charged his  gun  at  him,  breaking  his  arm.  He 
then  took  his  prisoner  within  the  American 
lines.  This  man  afterward  settled  in  Morrig 
County  near  his  captor,  Mitchel,  and  they 
“were  just  as  good  friends  as  possible.  Many 
a time  did  they  fight  over  the  Battle  of  Spring- 
field  over  a pitcher  of  cider.” 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  desultory  sketch- 
es to  a close.  The  in-  ✓ 

terest  which  is  felt  in 
even  slight  things  con- 
nected with  Washington 
is  a sufficient  apology  for 
inserting  some  traditions 
and  facts  in  this  article 
which  have  not  been 
published  before.  Some 
years  ago  the  writer  was 
well  acquainted  with  a 
large  number  of  aged 
people  whose  memory 
was  stored  with  incidents 
pertaining  to  the  Revo- 
lution. Among  these 
were  soldiers  who  had 
fought  and  suffered  in 
that  war.  Besides  these, 
in  Morris  County  are 
many  families  whose  fa- 
thers lived  here  during 
that  trying  period,  and 
from  these  sources!  have 
derived  many  unwritten 
traditions  concerning 
Washington  while  a res- 
ident at  Morristown.  Be- 
sides these  I have  in  my 
possession,  or  have  had 
access  to  many  old  man- 
uscript letters  and  other 
documents,  which  have 
aided  me  in  adding 
some  light  to  that  inter- 
esting period  of  Wash- 
ington’s life. 

I may  appropriately  close  this  historical  mon- 
ograph with  an  original  letter  of  Washington, 
which  has  never  yet  been  published,  and  which 
| is  a very  striking  commentary  on  the  difficulties 
i of  his  position  the  last  winter  lie  was  in  Morris- 
! town.  It  was  found  among  some  old  papers  in 
the  possession  of  Stephen  Thompson,  Esq.,  of 
Mendham,  New  Jersey,  a son  of  Captain  David 
Thompson,  who  is  referred  to  in  this  article. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  great  snow-storm 
which  caused  such  distress  in  the  camp  began 
on  January  3, 1780.  The  famine  which  threat- 
| cned  the  army  caused  Washington  to  write  a 
; letter  “ to  the  Magistrates  of  New  Jersey,”  which 
is  published  in  Sparks’s  editions  of  the  Writings 
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of  Washington.  A copy  of  that  letter  was  in- 
closed in  the  letter  which  is  now  published  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  a valuable  letter,  as  show- 
ing that  Washington’s  “ integrity  was  most 
pure,  his  justice  most  inflexible.” 

M Hb*x>-qdabtsbs,  Mobbistowk,  January  8,  1180. 

“ Sib, — The  present  distresses  of  the  army,  with  which 
yon  are  well  acquainted,  have  determined  me  to  call  upon 
the  respective  counties  of  the  State  for  a proportion  of 
grain  and  cattle,  according  to  the  abil  ities  of  each. 

“For  this  purpose  I have  addressed 'the  magistrates  of 
every  county  to  induce  them  to  undertake  the  business. 
This  mode  I have  preferred  as  the  one  least  incon- 
venient to  the  inhabitants ; but,  in  case  the  requisition 
should  not  be  complied  with,  we  must  then  raise  the  sup- 
plies ourselves  in  the  best  manner  we  can.  This  I have 
signified  to  the  magistrates. 

‘•I  have  pitched  upon  you  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  this  measure  in  the  County  of  Bergen,  which  is  to  fur- 
nish two  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  eight  hundred  bush- 
els of  grain. 

“You  will  proceed,  then,  with  all  dispatch,  and,  call- 
ing upon  the  Justices,  will  deliver  the  inclosed  address, 
enforcing  it  with  a more  particular  detail  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  troops,  the  better  to  convince  them  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  exertions.  You  will  at  the  same. time  let 
them  delicately  know  that  you  are  instructed,  in  case 
they  do  not  take  up  the  business  immediately,  to  begin 
to  impress  the  articles  called  for  throughout  the  county. 
You  will  press  for  an  immediate  answer,  and  govern  your- 
self accordingly.  If  it  be  a compliance,  you  will  concert 
with  them  a proper  place  for  the  reception  of  the  articles 
and  the  time  of  the  delivery,  which,  for  the  whole,  Is  to 
be  in  four  days  after  your  application  to  them.  The 
owners  will  bring  their  grain  and  cattlo  to  this  place, 
where  the  grain  is  to  he  measured  and  the  cattle  esti- 
mated by  any  two  of  the  magistrates,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Commissary,  Mr.  Yorhes,  who  will  be  sent  to  you  for 
the  purpose,  and  certificates  given  by  the  Commissary, 
specifying  the  quantity  of  each  article  and  the  terms  of 
payment.  These  are  to  be  previously  settled  with  the 
owners,  who  are  to  choose  whether  they  will  receive  the 
present  market  price — which,  if  preferred,  is  to  he  insert- 
ed— or  the  market  price  at  the  time  of  payment.  Imme- 
diately on  receiving  the  answer  of  the  magistrates  you 
will  send  me  w ord  what  it  is. 

“In  case  of  refusal,  you  will  begin  to  impress  till  you 
make  up  the  quantity  required.  This  you  will  do  with 
as  much  tenderness  as  possible  to  the  inhabitants,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  stock  of  each  individual,  that  no  family 
may  be  deprived  of  its  necessary  subsistence.  Milch 
cowa  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  impress.  To  enable 
you  to  executo  this  business  with  more  effect  and  less  in- 
convenience, you  will  call  upon  Colonel  Fell  and  any 
other  well-affected  active  man  in  the  county,  and  en- 
deavor to  engage  their  advice  and  assistance.  You  are 
also  authorized  to  impress  wagons  for  the  transportation 
of  the  grain. 

“ If  the  magistrates  undertake  the  business,  which  I 
should  infinitely  prefer  on  every  account,  you  will  en- 
deavor to  prevail  upon  them  to  assign  mills  for  the  re- 
ception and  preparation  of  such  grain  as  the  Commissary 
thinks  w ill  not  be  immediately  needful  in  the  camp. 

“ I have  reposed  this  trust  in  yon  from  a perfect  con- 
fidence in  your  prudence,  zeal,  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  citizens.  While  your  measures  are  adapted  to  the 
emergency,  and  you  consult  what  you  owe  to  the  service, 
I am  persuaded  you  will  not  forget  that,  as  we  are  com- 
pelled by  necessity  to  take  the  property  of  citizens  for 
the  support  of  the  army,  on  whom  their  safety  depends, 
you  should  be  careful  to  manifest  that  we  have  a respect 
for  their  rights,  and  wish  not  to  do  any  thing  which  that 
necessity,  and  even  their  own  good,  do  not  absolutely  re- 
» quire. 

“ I am,  Sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem, 

“ Your  most  obedient  servant, 

“G*.  WabhInotoh. 

“ P.S.  After  reading  the  letter  to  the  Justices  you  will 
seal  it 

“ Lt.  Col.  D*  Hast.''  , 
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* [“She  was  a lovely,  pious,  young  woman,  whose  mo- 
ther, then  long  in  the  spirit-land,  had  instructed  her  in 
the  truths  of  the  Bible.  When  she  was  about  to  die, 
she  called  her  father  to  her  bedside,  and,  turning  upon 
him  her  pale  face,  lighted  by  luBtrous  blue  eyes,  she  said, 
with  a sweet  voice:  ‘Dear  father,  I am  about  to  cress 
the  cold,  dark  river.  Shall  I trust  to  your  opinions,  or 
to  the  teachings  of  dear  mother  T These  words,  like  a 
keen  arrow,  pierced  the  recesses  of  his  most  truthful  emo- 
tions. ‘Trust  to  your  mother !’  said  the  champion  of 
infidelity;  and,  covering  his  face'  with  his  hands,  he. 
wept  like  a child.”— Harper's  Monthly  for  November .] 

“rpiIE  damps  of  death  are  coming  fast, 

-L  My  father,  o’er  my  brow, 

The  past  with  all  its  scenes  has  fled, 

And  I must  turn  me  now 
To  that  dim  future  that  in  vain 
My  feeble  eyes  descry: 

Tell  me,  my  father,  in  this  hour 
In  whose  stern  faith  to  die? 

“In  thine?  I’ve  watch’d  thy  scornful  smile. 

And  heard  thy  withering  tone, 

Whene’er  the  Christian’s  humble  hope 
Was  placed  above  thine  own; 

Fve  heard  thee  speak  of  coming  death 
Without  a shade  of  gloom, 

And  laugh  at  all  the  childish  feara 
That  cluster  round  the  tomb. 

“Or  is  it  in  my  mother’s  faith? 

How  fondly  do  I trace 
Through  many  a weary  year  long  past 
That  calm  and  saintly  facel 
How  often  do  I call  to  mind, 

Now  she  is  ’neath  the  sod, 

The  place — the  hour — in  which  she  drew 
My  early  thoughts  to  God  I 

“ ’Twas  then  she  took  this  sacred  book, 

And  from  its  burning  page 
Read  how  its  truths  support  the  soul 
In  youth  and  failing  age; 

And  bade  me  in  its  precepts  live, 

And  by  its  precepts  die, 

That  I might  share  a home  of  love 
In  worlds  beyond  the  sky. 

“My  father,  shall  I look  above, 

Amid  this  gathering  gloom, 

To  Him  whose  promises  of  love 
Extend  beyond  the  tomb? 

Or  curse  the  Being  who  hath  bless’d 
This  checkered  path  of  mine ; 

Must  I embrace  my  mother’s  faith, 

Or  die,  my  sire,  in  thine?” 

The  frown  upon  that  warrior-brow 
Passed  like  a cloud  away, 

And  tears  coursed  down  the  rugged  cheek 
That  flowed  not  till  that  day; 

“Not — not  in  mine” — with  choking  voice 
The  skeptic  made  reply, 

“But  in  thy  mother’s  holy  faith, 

My  daughter,  may’st  thou  die!” 

v C.  C.  Cox. 
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FOLLIES  OF  FASHION. 

HOW  strange  is  the  origin  of  a fashion ! The 
“ abomination  of  wigs”  was  first  adopted  by 
a Duke  of  Anjou  to  conceal  a personal  defect  I 
Charles  the  Seventh  of  France  introduced  long 
coats  to  hide  his  ill-made  legs.  The  absurdly 
long-pointed  shoes — often  two  feet  in  length — 
were  invented  by  Henry  Plantagenet  to  cover 
a very  large  excrescence  he  had  upon  one  of  his 
feet.  When  Francis  I.  was  obliged  to  wear  his 
hair  short  on  account  of  n wound  in  the  head, 
the  crop  became  the  prevailing  fashion  of  his 
Court,  Madame  de  Montespan  invented  the 
rob*  bnttmtex  or  hooped  skirt,  to  conceal  an  ac- 
cident in  her  history ; which,  however,  occurred 
ut  such  regular  periods  that  people  soon  began 
to  guess  the  cause  when  they  perceived  the  ef- 
fect Not  least  curious  of  all  is  the  origin  of 
the  long-fash  ion  able  shade,  of  yellow  called  Isa- 
bella. When  Ostend  was  besieged  by  the  Span- 
iards, the  Infanta  Isabella  of  Spain,  in  a fit  of 
injudicious  patriotism,  made  a solemn  vow  not 
to  change  her  linen  till  the  town  was  taken. 
The  besieged,  either  not  hearing  this  vow  or 
else  too  rebellious  to  regard  it,  held  out  till 
time,  which  sullies  every  thing,  and  possibly 
fKjrspi ration,  if,  indeed,  Infantas  of  Spain  do 


perspire,  brought  her  Royal  Highness  s linen  to 
a color  which  needed  a name.  In  a person  of 
her  rank  it  could  not  be  dirty ; and  ho  it  was 
called  Isabella , became  the  fashionable  loyal 
color,  and  was  worn,  so  says  the  chronicler, 
“with  honor  by  all,  and  with  convenience  by 
many'’ — making  loyalty,  so  to  speak,  dirt  cheap. 

We  have  It  on  the  best  historical  authority* 
that  the  present  prominence  of  the  nasal  organ 
on  the  Israelitish  face  divine  is  owing,  in  great 
measure,  to  the  fact  that,  ut  one  time,  when  the 
propriety  of  abolishing  that  somewhat  distinct- 
ive feature  was  in  debate  in  the  Israel itish  camp, 
the  tyrant  Fashion  mine  to  its  rescue.  Here 
is  the  account  of  the  transaction — not  in  Ho- 
meric verse,  but  as  veracious  as  though  it  were : 

h*  Snyi  Aaron  to  Moses, 

Let's  cut  off  our  nos- fs  ; 

Says  Muses  to  Aaron,* 

?Tl*  the  fashion  to  wear  'em." 

The  gentle  reader  will  perceive  (on  reference 
to  the  first  Jewish  countenance  lie  may  meet) 
that  the  pica  was  found  quite  unanswerable. 

What  might  have  been  the  result  had  it  beer 
disregarded  who  can  tell?  ’Tis  certain  tha< 
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veiy  sad  effects  have  ensued  upon  a failure  to 
pay  proper  heed  to  the  behests  of  the  mighty 
potentate.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Liliputian 
nation,  who  (as  recorded  by  their  veracious  his- 
torian, Swift)  declared  war  against  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Blefusou,  solely  because  the  latter  re- 
fused to  break  their  eggs  at  the  same  end  which 
Fashion  dictated  to  the  former  as  the  proper 
one  for  breakage.  The  Big-Endian  rebellions 
cost  the  monarch  of  Liliput  not  less  than  forty 
first-rate  ships  of  war,  a multitude  of  smaller 
vessels  (the  war  being  chiefly  maritime),  and 
30,000  of  his  best  seamen  and  soldiers ; while 
the  loss  of  the  Big-Endians — the  rebels — was, 
rightly,  much  greater. 

So  Louis  the  Eleventh  of  France  had  the  te- 
merity to  crop  his  hair  and  shave  his  beard  at 
a time  when  Fashion  dictated  ambrosial  locks 
and  flowing  beard.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
His  Queen,  Eleanor  of  Acquitaine,  properly  dis- 
gusted at  such  contempt  of  appearances,  rested 
not  till  she  procured  a divorce,  and  married  the 
Count  of  Anjou,  afterward  King  of  England. 
Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  interminable 
wars  which  followed  upon  this  alliance  were 
brought  about,  primarily,  by  the  injudicious  con- 
duct of  King  Louis  ? 

Who  will  say,  looking  upon  these  and  like 
facts,  that  Fashion  is  to  be  contemned ; or  that 
her  changes  are  unworthy  the  historian's  note 
or  the  philosopher’s  attention  ? As  for  the  pop- 
ular mind — that  is,  with  its  usual  sagacity  keen- 
ly alive  to  any  thing  relating  to  so  important  a 
subject  as  dress,  as  is  at  once  proven  by  the 
common  remark,  in  every  body’s  mouth,  of 
knowing  a man  by  the  style  of  his  coat,  or,  as 
Captain  Cuttle  would  put  it,  “ by  the  cut  of  his 
jib." 

First  among  fashionable  follies— on  the  score 
of  absurdity— come  the  trunk  hose,  which  were 
thought  indispensable  about  themiddleof  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  which  were,  in  fact,  a sort 
of  masculine  counter-puff  to  the  verdingale, 
which  then  first  began  to  swell  the  fair  propor- 
tions of  feminine  loveliness,  taking  the  place  of 
the  hoop  of  our  day.  The  coat  is  what  the 
dandy  of  our  times  most  prides  himself  on. 
From  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  and 
for  the  three  succeeding  reigns,  his  breeches 
were  the  objects  of  a young  man’s  chief  solici- 
tude. Figure  1,  representing  James  the  First 
of  England  in  hunting  costume,  is  taken  from 
a book  devoted  to  various  fashionable  methods 
of  killing  time,  published  in  the  year  1614.  It 
will  be  seen  that  “ the  great,  round,  abominable 
breech,"  as  it  was  styled,  then  tapered  down  to 
the  knee,  and  was  slashed  all  over,  and  covered 
with  embroidery  and  lace.  Stays  were  some- 
times worn  beneath  the  long-waisted  doublets 
of  the  gentlemen,  to  keep  them  straight  and 
confine  them  at  the  waist.  In  our  illustration 
the  King  is  evidently  incased  in  whalebone. 

The  fashion  varied.  We  read  of  “hose 
pleated  as  though  they  had  thirty  pockets;” 

“ two  yards  wide  at  the  top and  (date  1658) 
of  “petticoat-breeches,  tied  above  the  knee, 


Figubb  1. 


ribbons  up  to  the  pocket-holes,  half  the  width 
of  the  breeches,  then  ribbons  hanging  all  about 
the  waistband,  and  shirt  hanging  out " — which 
last  fashion  may  be  said  to  have  altogether  died 
out  among  our  modem  dandies.  We  read  of 
breeches  “almost  capable  of  a bushel  of  wheat;" 
and  of  alterations  which  had  to  be  made  in  the 
British  Parliament  House,  to  afford  additional 
accommodations  for  the  members'  seats.  It  is 
related  of  a fast  man  of  the  time,  that,  on  rising 
to  conclude  a visit  of  ceremony,  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  damage  his  nether  integuments  by  a 
protruding  nail  in  his  chair,  so  that  by  the  time 
he  gained  the  door  the  escape  of  bran  was  so 
rapid  as  to  cause  a state  of  complete  collapse. 

A law  was  made  “against  such  as  did  so 
stuff  their  breeches  to  make  them  stand  out; 
whereupon,"  says  an  ancient  worthy,  “when  a 
certain  prisoner  (in  these  tymes)  was  accused 
for  wearing  such  breeches  contrary  to  law,  he 
began  to  excuse  himself  of  the  offence,  and  en- 
deavoured by  little  and  little  to  discharge  him- 
self of  that  which  he  did  weare  within  them ; 
he  drew  out  of  his  breeches  a pair  of  sheets, 
two  table-cloaths,  ten  napkins,  four  shirts,  a 
brush,  a glass,  a combe,  and  night-caps,  with 
other  things  of  use,  saying,  4 Your  worships  may 
understand  that  because  I have  no  safer  a store- 
house, these  pockets  do  serve  me  for  a roomc 
to  lay  my  goods  in ; and  though  it  be  a straight 
prison,  yet  it  is  a store-house  big  enough  for  them, 
for  I have  many  things  more  yet  of  value  with- 
in them.'  And  so  his  discharge  was  accepted 
and  well  laughed  at ; and  they  commanded  him 
that  he  should  not  alter  the  furniture  of  his  store- 
house." 

Figure  2 is  an  excellent  representation  of  a 
dandy  of  1646,  from  a very  rare  broadside  print- 
ed in  that  year.  From  the  description  of  his  gar- 
ments we  learn  that  he  wears  a tall  hat  with  a 
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“did  dedufe  the  jim'-b.ck  to  i*.o  but  ei  cord  of 
vanity  by  which  he  h'n<)  -0&$.  the  jd^vil  h«W 
f*m  p*  hmd  him  at  his  pleasure;  who  wuald 
uever  resign  fus  jiv  aj  Jong  &&  hb  booushed 
%hi<s  tlnictfiily  Irtish / ‘ 

ifyteifi ^ tticri  fi>$wcd  Aboftx?  rav  one  *>f  the  tfeb- 
bttitio&s  of.  anr  benuV  wet#  introduced  nbtiqc  the* 
rt  tbj  ^;vt*ut\‘;ehtb  i^pitdiry.  T^lu*  fu^h- 
run  is  s»aiti  iev  have  come  from  Arabia-  Ajnoap 
Eastern  nnTums  a black  nude  U c^uabletcd  e 
•>.*  beauty,  spot,"  a.  ifo  theme  for  poen*  mj[ft nr>.s. 
U'.wtfeo  tboati  to  whom  No  tart,  had  detikd  thi= 
boon  endeavored  u>  imitate  if  Jiy  means  of  b%eV 
aillcund  )ui?ie.  in  England,  however*; tfctr  iasis 
was  urlAtrury,  amt  tire  excess  io  whkb  & yhtf 
earned  during  Oio  r«;»g<i  of  Queen 
3$  barbarous  a*  I'omVbb  "tvy+fr  i ua^ii*  frt>~ 
quant  t«Ciif  ibi)'  of  ihe  w.odt*  tti  lm  “ I'Karr"  m r 
“My  wife  seemed  vwy  pratty  to-d^ygit  bei^li- 

the  litvt  time  I bad  given  her  Uayfr  [fj  to  War 
u black  feuoh/’  And  again.:*  “ May  ''/—-To  the 
Duke  of  YorkV  nay-house:  one  tiling  of  hv 
nuFipnfv  i oly^rvmi  in  nty  Lad y C?rs tie in  bine ; 
*\ie  called  tooiiA  oif  her  women  for  a tiiU^paWb 
*M  her  iiiefu  dnd  pur  >t  rid  6 her  moath  fesid  '*£*- 
ikij;  % ^ clapped  it  upon  hoi  wn,;  by  tbfc 

m\c  of  J*er . 'mo.utJO  ' •- ^ \ % . \ v « .:- \ . • * - 
When  at  height  die  patching  foa&ki  mi*#. - 
*ha$t(  mode  <pmh.ua.  Jbtvoc  among 
charms;  of  the  (in  daughters  cif  Eve/.  Vuiimii 
shapes  were  used.  A satirical  poet  uf  it>f»ir 

, , ‘'IJpr  (mti'bca  are  of  wry  rut, 

- , ■ ■ ■ r<<  pimple#  And  fqr  Scat;# ; 

' $$%!%'*  idTW>iFvp^  dgn*; 


b'lQU$V  1 

Lirivh  ti£  ribbon  on  one  side  am!  a feaiher  oti 
tljkv  other*  b*a  spotted  h ith  Inn 

dornduck^.  one  on  ea:dt>ule  of  h w hendr  ^rhielr 
hn  ng  *.b*vv7)'  n|*op  h U hc^m^  Ond  ;erc  tied  at-  tiie 
«rads  with  sulk  ribbons  in  A nuLsi^rbr 

eheo‘m|Hi«ie$  i»iA  mouth.  11  is  band  Or  collar . 
Ahh  tied Afi tb  ba«d-»Jtpnga  and 

Inf<  patth’ 


lif  a ^ng- 

ojK'Ui  and  t^tvveidv  it  pud  hu*  brooches  hks  ^hirr 
atick>  nnt.  ^ua  in  rtioan  days  ,ci\r- 

.nid:  np*>n  the  ahn.  tfpffc'oix*#*-' 

iflcjnicid^ :'wfh  ‘MdotVy  flozenn  of  pohiH  at  the 
-IpiMb  end  aim  y e thebO*  on  id  fher  ^hle/  Vistis 
t\yu  ^ea t bon ehte* of  r i bbo h , of  several  cpb>ri^‘ 
Hi's  legs  worn  Inched  in  ?<  boot-bp^,  top?,  tiyd 
iibove  the  middlV  of  tfe  calf,  Aa  long,  a?  4 p^ir 
•^f  M< ftTiii  double  et  tho  e 

rdifd)And  Tho  tap*  of  tby\  tybU 
ba*e,  with  la  e.  and  imuyd  do'-Wi  a* 

doW  >s  his:  ffporr*^  • ^ W>*h • 
of  u morrit^^iAPcc.r  as  ho  V.y!i*ei,:  • fit  lux 
right  baud  Ur  nimfc.d  ;*  it,  vchWfi  -he.  1 pliuj^J 
tvtth  usJie  straddled  ahurg  the  rUCet  ^in^ng.'' 

With  and*  boots  1 1 «srtadilUog’,1(  Wa#  an  nngTflce, 
ful  necessity.  A buck  of  tho.se  dn y who  \vrt^ 
probably  wot  well  up  to  the  midi iOg  dodge. 
comphtiuH  tlmfc  “ pile  of  the  rotveU  pf  my  Vilvef 
•jpurs  oxt/  bod  bold  t/f  the  rivffie  of  nvy  boot., 
which  being  Spanish  leuther,  end  iioa  Mibjyi  t 
to  tear<  overthrew  me!'1'  . '.  ' ’>v;;-'::;v 

Tho  luve-loek  worn  by  our  beAw  enu^d  pin 
ifunjeirw?  ^dosotioti  among  ^i» W’, people. 

Mr*  Vrjrnm  Wrote  mraiivsi  it  M tpii»irtb  tolamy, 
^Ue4  “The  Unloveimess  hf  t^?e-JnCk?j?  in 
whic  h hi  quotes  a nobleman  pdio,  UaK’big 'j&epu 
leated  fxoxa  dm  vanity  by  a yiat^t 


coAeh.  uwt  *vo:>  lua-ivr  v-idi 

ppstiUiA^d  » pern  hor  iiat'lvoad1  if'be  Ihm, 

bi.ent  -seem*  to  Hi 

slior  of  x£&nkr  ■ ty-  • Ap-:- 

p>trej,r  ( Id^y  *n$Kr  1V  flj»> 


DiSi,izMb?Go  gle 


voLum  m TAwnoy. 


putcWnf  the  right  of  .the  fte,  while  those 
who  adhered  to  tko  Whigs  patched  the  left.  aidfc* 
Mr.  ^]>f<:txfoc  rdb  n»  that,  “ Whatever  may 
he  the  motive  of  a Ythv  fahtaafed 
fsh?  do  not  parch  fair  flie  public  good  5*0  much 
A*  &r  their  ow  jKivate  advantage  u is  wiiuxi 
ere-  several  flvompa  of  honor  who  patch 
■ i:  of  principle.  awl  vritb  an.  eye  to  the  huc^ttt 
of  the.  ri,imtr»\r  Ami  w:  h*»ru  hirrli ct:  tlulV 
;.fhew> .ladies  \\$re>  very  far  abere  *nmfic}ng  th£, 
£tfbfic  welfir%'  for  thb  sake  Of  a try  -trier*  personal 
feeling,  ru?,  iu  a late  draught  of  Tnamapfmarti- 
'cNy'h  Tady  .bA*  atifml&ted  yriiEi  her  husband 
Mi  Mr,  whatever  hs&  opinions  am,  she  «b»U  be  at 
UWtty  Ifij  patch  oU  which  mile  tdie  pleases. " 

Pu<tybe;*  were  tiUolrikdv  Ter^&iice  as  o»no- 
toilet  appendig;e^  Dveh.  so  lute  m 17>W, 
s odp  ^ar  of  fashion.  Tbi?  wc K, 

xnen  of  4 -htU  m\d  Peru  to  ihi^day  ntfect  the 
mo !>•„  but  ivitb  thrift  the  black  placers  are  but 
lm!  * variegjhsd  rtf  nbupe.  .V  patch  cm  each 
tempi*-  \* 'ttionghi  a rfrw  b ?a at i fie)  m f-ume  p»)r 
U»n*  of  Spam:-!;  Smuh  America. 

formed  atuitlier  fi dnonable  decoration  ! 
xo  Un?  fMr^-^|Nteticiiily  to  preamp  the  complex-  j 
Imt  tp  realty?  to  lend  .'i  fanemd  charm  to 
the  f^airaml  I n hhgnve  4,  (win  a pdfrrttft  taken  | 
in  the  hriddift  of  liu*  sevent  ?crith  century,  we  see  ! 
the  hajl- thnuglfu  AuSiiwenilj 
urDunW'nul  tebe-  \v»tn  with  ftiH  dntos.  During 
'$??•  ;$k0i  £L  few  hutfc*  visited  the 

bve^re  unma^Cfl.  \Vo  read  of 


^ The  An  of  Tkx*ss; ” in  17 IT,  (Wims  for  the 
hoop  an  English  origin.  He  rrivigs; 

/ Vyh«»  *ii<{  '>b«*<tco  tftr  hut!  nt  $r*t **<!.  brought, 

f **ng\  baf  la  ii4«f  pa^lieg  griHck*  >)<j£lti. 

In  4iWr  ita.igs.  wSc-iy  initio.  Be?ttf*y’js  rar<p,  > 

Shall  £r*c?fv  the  Iihut*,  andtJuj  ji-it. ' '■ 

Aer.Uey  *h o y^> iohyct/q«  tu  wtJi l e 

But  Blii'h  [LLlpOrtilU’4  Ijiatwy.-s  COTUf-  to  2ttfbt 
Qawn  ivit^  of  Aftvtrian  h^A  Xyit^l 

S^&ird  tint  stitT-tiMk  to  tarrep  >««  r 
An4  worn  it  '<W'ira4. -tUv  £$bur\t*h  wa.tkix 
F«f  rtfoi.d;s  *lt'Ctri<St*r«  \l104ght  too  t^r unX  4 Iswl. 

Venters.  |4»mkA  art<^  E-Uci  v?y ' 

nuemy  to  /ta/iw,  * ^ortdrtmc*.  Muift ! , . ',  *i 
She  turn’d  but  b^pf-  in 

And  intrdfliufd.  fc<o«f «f v • 

Faoo’d  Urn  wUh1  HPif  of  AV))'4|^ 

Arid  )ud)M  ear  Vtth  a virrt*. ng 

Hoops,  h owevbr, i H mt  first  lattice:  to  have 
been  rather  <m  qxteibdim  "m  e>iig|^rar^ip  id’  n 
fenfirre  in  BttujJe  dn^rn  tiicnnoned  so  early  aa 
ihe  bcigirmlng  v»f  xh^lifeeiiih  oenfwnr*  under  tfte 
name  qf  ^ padding,,  or  false  hips/*  ft  was  not 
till  toward  tin'  close  of  the  ^ventermth  cetifa^ 
that  we  hear  much  of  them. 


Good  old  Sir 
ilogor  db  €<>v*5rleyv  describing  the  portxun^  of 
his.  anre\*<t<m  hauging  up  in  his  family  mansion, 
mfv  - u fny  ^^ixdliokuher  lias  on 

the  uew-fanliiiqiued  -tlmt  the 


rpitnts  4 


I’lucax  D. 
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i?:.v  - * 

irrcnt  folds  over  tUc  hooped  pt-meoa?.  tfUffeh 
wa*  lima  madtf.ta  take  -tfp  Mop*  rrmn  than 
wot.  Piguro  It)  hdn^thto- 


f |M  k*  >i 

«•  uid>rhmv:  5$  Oner  At  one  jfnftfe 

u vT^  4‘>}?vd  form  UK*  w* tor  in  it  pyremulal 

form ; at  u.udhei,  if  wa^  beuf  ujwaol  iiko  An 
infdrt<?«i  tow , by  which  ih^  lvVo  bii^iiiv  ,\v[u;n 
,vj  ne^cd  upon  both  £idest  altnrvsi  i-ium:  in  ran- 
ear* ; uinl  nmun  \\ -to  nearly  ova! 
in  ibntivrfud  soared  nmaSu ttyyfjrbm  end  to  tmd> 
iVf.ro  ?»  i v,  i f .:■•*  t h**  b rurfh  of  tin*  wearer!’’  Ii;r- 
;iVAf>  fitrnt$h.saoiple»  uf  these,  Hyhvy  in 

sjpjtvfths  j£ukep  from  .cont^njjjorar^  prints.  Jfjg- 
!;a  ’>  to  from  />  print  dated  1 T < » ; and  i'\ \r<  y 
prsfty  Rood  idea  of  those  hoop*  r hk  h spv*  ad  ha 
the-  sides.  Ttkfcsfc  were  formed  tjf  whatohnne, 
and  Ihmrwkururs  doubled  them  round  in  front. 
>r  lifietl  them  fcp  on  liiii?!i  side,  when  they  en- 
‘ rod  u door  or  »;{rt ti&gn. 

A horn  1:74  Odm  Tjgjy  novelty  v/js  introduced, 
cidM  the  istei ('({**# — -u  w file,  loose  gvorii,  open  in 
frpnt.  arid  hiingmg  free  of  rhk:  body  from  tl.iv ; 
sWuW^rs  v:)  fijtu  poni'jU  b»>ji*^r  gathered  iu . 


I Jon:*  R>.  . 

Abopt  -I'Tfyfl  t%n  KX&;odizt%)r  small  najp  (Tip*. 
ut<i  l i ) was  the  mode : and  ;th*jp,  with  the  hair 
uirocd  trp  bettpiith  it;  cate,  lit 
cotjtmst  with  thecnpfmoji®  bulging  hoops, 
an  extni»>rdit»ary  ittftuime&s  to  the  head 
whoii  cnmpaToil  with  the  rest  ci  the  hotly. 

ffi&ffacfntpr  teased  pot  to  make  sj*ort 
of  tint  fi.<!Cips,bf  hto  day.  We  find  them 
y./yy  4*;An.O  William  Jingle* 

tto^c^wbtier  arid  ehm^maker  of  the  hto 
roty  M Westminster,’’  which  blare*  that 
y ; . ibt  of  ladle*  vtt^'rifiir'fiobp  jpgito 

V£<fJiZ<>-  **id  Jingle  M bah  built  a nmnd. 
Vmkr  o*i .form  of  n luutvnt,  six  \>wd*  :md 
' ■''■& ■'haH',  iti:  iwrettmferewci?,' ' With  a ^tobl  'jjr/ 
the  it  : the  wtid  ndiiule  heiBR  fo 

contrived  as  lo  receive  the  {-H-seni>cr  ’hy 
0y;  opehifjjL:  in  fwo  in  thir  tpiddie,  and  dusk 
V iftj?' niAtfir  ' she  .ie'-.seiUtHl.  ^ 

Ady  Ami  JartltfcK  *>  that  b ito  also  in- 

ynnieil  o coach  for  the  reeipt inn  -r#f  one 
itoU  only,  a he  to  t\%  be  dpi  <n  ur  tin  top.* 

•.  A?i4’  *h*  tiaid  mrf)  ' 

jjy  ny.l^riij's  wnhtan,  in  oo*?  of  d&ttofc  AdJ 
who  V9>is*  let 

crniV  atfd  drawn  np  Jprtiin  tr  $>uk^3k ''if*:". 
^ :, . ;ihP\k^V>aei5faidion  of.  hot  lad?  ^no  idf 
whohph^td  >y<  - ’ . 

TXw  re}KvrtAlli*>  lp4< 


HautLX  x 


FOLLIES  OF  FASHION; 


of  that  period.  Ttem  in'  £ndehi  o ill  the  ;m *m- 
ncr  in  wltteb  her  gown  hang*  that  hoops  wen? 
then  the  mode  e\>m  in  AUtoe.  The  dr(»*s  of 
this  tedte  is  tvrt  miriOM«.  Ilur  robe  appear 
to  bn  of  two  different  m uteri  ala  ^ half  the  petli- 
btdGC;  fmd  hi  rtcry fttie  close  p)gU4  apd  the 
oilier  half  ui  larger  plaits.  The  body  is  made 
.With:  411  immensely  long  pointed.  slnnutcher, 
trimmed  with  bice  and  jewels,  fiver  it  h a 
Ibmdkercltief  with  long  ptfiiTted  mid*,  op- 
pfuemiy  of  Wtsck  tsilk  muirned  tv  jib  hUdtlkfe. 
The  .sleet e«  Site  full,  pulled,  $hprt,  and  opcu, 
longer  beneath  tbati  on  top,  and  long  glove* 
join  them  and  eoueeal  the  anrn.  The 
.singular  frainne  of  tlusr  costume  is  the  cajjftp% 


which  consists  of  an  ehomoug  thre<?-ooriiered 
edifice  •<*?  satin,  J tec,  and  jeweiy,  ^flTrclutij^p^ 
vni  bjDfcdi  lade  far  beyond  the  W|4$' 
ami  standing  op  in  a point  infent,  The  hair  h. 
turned.  Wk  from  the  forehead.  and  ti/ing^  m a 


• • 1 . •’ .:  • ' l %<nw>  it..  . >:  -v  • .-V ' -' 

tviai,  held  by  hhmtclf  uptm  ont  Pf  the  hooped 
tme*<  who  “ was  taken  ■ trem  out  of  ikt;. 

puppoalUttV  soma  tjkjtoe  nights  Having 

diverted  this  ynong  lady  of  iitehoopte  g&mumt, 
a jury  of  matrons  brought  het  into  tho  house. 
“I  had  - botor#  engine 

of  several  lc*g>v  that  coaid  .contract  or  open  it- 


,vito.  Fduey  suck  a .nurture  pirods dusding  Broad* 
mijr  ? * * 4 1 ■ ■ • " **' v ' ; 1 


self  like  the  top  of  an  Limteite  in  older  to 
place-  the  petticoat  upeni  Ik  by  which  JOlmm  I 
might  take-  a IcUuj'ejy  mr/vey  of  it  aa  it  should 
appear  ip  us  proper  dmihnsionsV  I directed 
the  machine  to  he  set  ujicot  rhe  table:,  and  di- 
lated id  such  « manner  re  the  garment 
in  its  utmost  (drown  fore  nre  j but  my  great  kali 
was  too  narrwvfor  the  eapeHnxcatt  for  before 
It  was  half  unfolded  St  described  so  immoderaT^ 
a circle  that  tiie  lower  part  of  it,  brushed  upon 
my  face  as  l say  VP  my  chair  of  judicature.  I 
then  inquired  tai  th^  person  Who  Ivelrmged  t‘i 
the  petticoat,  and  or  my  gfuhi  surprise  was  di- 
rected to  <i  very  h^nttfal  young  damseb  with 
pretty  dhapri  tJntf,  I bid  li$r  ebm.v 

^ui'O.f  the  crowd,  and  sgat&d  ter  upon  a iitiie 
e tvn;k  at  my  leftMaT  , 

’ said  T*  ‘do  ybb  Covtj 
ypiccfseif  'kf  hftve  been  the  inhabitant  of  gar- 
ra*m  Indore  \m  ¥ , , , J , I then  ordered  the 
garment  to  be  drosvto  up  by  ft  pujlej^  to  the  top 
of  my  groat  ball.,  and  afterward  id  be  spread 
<jj»cn  by  the  engine  H m & placed  tipdn,  in  such 
a nratmer  that  \l  feiwil  a ^ry  spiemlid  and 
iimp.b>  canopy  avor  ovyr  HcuuL>.  f entered  upon 

file  whoh?  »:au>e  with  jgreyit.  as  I sui 

under  mi  shadow  of  it." 

Ah  or  appendage  called  ^ a pair 

of  ht^j^  said,  the  predecessor 

jKhd  Slw  cd^^Vuyiiijary  of  tiie  hoop.  In  1 >10^ 
g hiuly  riu'tct  baa  run  «wayt  taking  with 

her >.>me 'of  the  tyvforch?  articles  of  berime 
•tiy^T^hJydtdhe,  nitvnrtiscs  the  truant  and  thn 
losi  vabmbics.  Among  the  latter  arc  men- 
tion cd  Y&iH  of  silk  «toj>king»<r  mrioutiu 

Minpv  also  tbi^U:  i|M 
•rag*.*  ;,  thr^e  pnini  of  fashk*iuiblc'(vyclirow^  two 
sets  of  Ivory  tfjeUb/nnd  one  pair  0 (>o*j4  ) 

for  ttommou  uket  with  two  jmim0  hip*,  of 
est  fasdiionT  * .*  «’  ; v*T 

Figure  12  is  from  a prim  in  ft  French  work, 
Um  of  172L  and  rejrtvsoius  uti  Allium  belle 


t iuT-5r.  12. 

After  being  the  mode*  full  half  a century1’ 
bocrfiB  were  discarded.  Only,  however,  to  1/e 
n*vjved  in,  if  possible,  pvoiier  extmvapJM 
thiiii.  eyt!T  'ttwy^fd  the  dm?  or  tte  eighteenth 
Figure  18  represents  a lady's  -cottriw 
of  im>.  Not  content  with  im  navumt 
hfthriftlfy,  the  hooped  skirt  wai  at  thiT  titm* 
dce<>ir;Ucd  with  immense  bows  of  ribboir,  cord% 
of  flower*,  and  long  sw/itlms  ^f 
e!dored  ,Tdk>:,  hung  and  twisted  about  it  in  the 
rdo*t  horrid  taste. 


flAnPBB‘Sj  TfEW  MONTHLY  MAO AZr>TE. 


- ;, ;; ; ,; ; j 

i to'VUi  i*.' 

'^vGrf&i  fot  her  c-x*. 

tmmenni  anjl  gxVt>^r<Xiii^ry  Ut^te  iiif rakjtcis  pf 
>b\^v  ^%v  j»OAei><r<iy^  :eo9{timt*4'of  nil  co  an  trie*, 

nr*»-fv  tk*fj  nl  IiaV ‘ AniaV^  ftA'A  tlt.l  W '^\  r/uV  ♦ 


; 

henn^i-;1  and  over  it  ft  mft/nUvof  8 ash  silk  shot 

• fier tram 'Pw w*y'\on%« 
uf  ft  cImju  .she  iiacl  ,un  oMoft#  collar  of 

• - ><:’’  . i '*r  » »i  ‘ . ’ ' ,'.  •»•  ' '■■>»:'•  . .»•'.  .-.' 


anil'  left  at  her  %at S*  no  thaw  three  thouc  | pnM  und  }w<Ji 

sand  /hiilnts  suite  in  lier  Wmlrohe/  fieri  tnercsftSift^  yH&i 

rr^nim  tu&fl'  to  pip  her  j^owur,  petticoat^  i Invar.  t)i&  JElwa 

fifties,  .doublet*.'  uud  mantle*,  meetly 

hi^hlir  ninb(^i«levtJil  ft  ml,  adorned  with  , • J 

jewels,  I'flul  f{&*ttfnfiry  $ tl^roipn  rrav- 

el«i\  *«ho -.paid  * yjfcfit  to  • >fie  relish 


Fjgus*  10. 
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rrait  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey  (Figure  j 

tho  lair  reader  sonic  44&ft  tfiv  iyv<; 

pnariuico  of  ttan  s)wm*  i3|><ini?e<UJvmo^  This 
^ullarut  is  dr&jiagdl  irs  >,  m if.  ni  seurict  j 
ofit,  and  myjbt  have  pr»?$omtfda  ^it^  aurpmia^. 
Iv  gorgeous  ityntdade  te  te  walked  ohi,  rspmj 
#tc  hand,  faqMng  Lwic»  as  broad -M  he 

w*»  long}. 

iianata,  alps,  wete  a most  fashionable  male 
ornament.  They  were  worn  externa Uf  below 
the  knee,  and  became  so  ■expensive  and  ret  so 
ebuntura  a luxury  flint  we  Toad  of  mew  Of  ffiAan 
rank  wearing:  garters  and  shoe*  rose*  of  more 
than  five,  pounds  in  value.  They  were  mode 
of  and  sU^r/V  sgtih  and  gel  vest,  dftmi  dtep'* 
Iv  fringed  with  gold.  Traylor,  tka  Tstuer*£'Oet> 
satLrj&os  those  w ho 


A gPAKifcn  .dExn&ftia  or*  >1560. 
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. vv  farm  In  nh NMrtdtigft  e«Jg%d  <rtth  gold, 

g*n*r*  w*)rth  «.  fo^yftojd.” 

Tki^  mode  soeww  to  have  excited  the  envy 
Xa  t?mr  of  Ma«^D|rt;r»  plays,  a . 
yrmug  lady,,  just  supplied 

ter  with  sbtejs,  garter**  f*av&ud  r»so»,  co:-: 

: ■ Umv : 

“ WvafcS  ’t7*^  ui  itii?  &ahvm 
'•  Tfc*fc  to^  tM 

To  which  reasonable  wish  her  attendant  re- 
plies, 

M Many  ladlat 

Thit  kno*  th«ry  hftvft  j|oc$  tegsv  wHli  the  wane  with  you  : 

Men  that  way  have  ibw  edv*iiU^ivV1 

It  is  reco  riled  at  a later  period,  of  tbo  Queen 
of  France,  Ao.no  of  Austria,  dial  she  contrived 
tt>  elude  the  jealous  scniricy  of  Cardinal  Kfch*- 

lien,  and  to  sen  d fttt  Link  a of  Buc te  :7 ' ' 

Ingham  bet  own  garter  us>  monio- 

..  , ■.•''•■  / , ,. 
With  all  the  . -ftxposurt?  of*  the 
host  permitted  % fashion  daring 
the  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen, 

* H)i&  nhominatidn  of  Wearing  short 
dcevc.s”  failed  to  the  coun* 

f^ghurd^  fair.  Indeed, 
for  many  yeai^  naked  down 
froritt  the  elbows* was  a fashion 
whkb  was  looked  upon  with  horror 
and  disgust— d lmii  to  our  modem 
balhrooui  belles. 

Arden  t a dev  o tee  of  fashion  sn 
was  Elisabeth*  site  could  not  bear 
that  her  subjects  'Should  please 
themselves  in  the  shape.  she.  and 
material  of  their  aifcire.  In  no 
reig  n yftw  so  many;  * nmpi  iii>r$  h<w< 
enacted.  She  decreed  that  go 
M gpeait  Tiiflf  should  be  worn  i nor 
any  white  color  m doublets  ct 
lioseii;  cor  any  facing  oL velvet  ir» 
gowns,  but  fry  such  a*  were  uf 
the  bench.  That  nt>  geurJcmen 
shoubi  walk  rh  striate  in  their 
cloak*,  but  an  gowns.  Thut.  no 
tet,,*r  curled  or  long  hfllrl/c  worn, 
nor  imy,  -gwVrtjf  • .but-finc;]b  tw  be  of 
a;  sail  color?*  AH  which  to  xhe 
.cnflthatyr:  ikv:A%  e^mihrin  people^' 
at  whora  thesc  ^ccs  ivere  k'vdcd, 
wiv  most  unlawfully  extravagant* 
catling  lhc  clergy  .gntal  trouble  a f 
utjmh  and  calling  forth  .from  the 
rv^formtJTS  of  that  ugi^  ^ueb  devout 
traels  as  u England^  Vantty:;  ,uVv 
the  Voxco  of  God  a^iust  iht*  iriou- 
>rri>tT5  ^dtt  of  iMdc  ri)  Ore's  and 
AppArcl.^  In  l hU  Tittle  book  the 
writer  utters  the  follo>viiig  Quhinf 
ilptivui^Wiob:  * » 

: 1 Eu ♦ lies.,  sthall  I send  you  to  the 
Uoyd  Exchange,  where  ft  gr^amf 
rban  up  angel  has  kept  o](>en  «hop 
Tot;  tiiosu  sixteen  hundmj  ycavv  And 
more,  and  hte  irico/hpamhly  the 
best  cholca  of  every  thing  yott  eta 

Original  i 
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ask  for?  And  because  he  sell*.  best  pen- 
nyW anhs,  himself  descends  to  call,  1 What  dr 
ym  Jack  f tcjuii  do  yot*  but/:?'  and advises  you 
tn  buy  of  him.  Lord,  bast  thou  any  wuhtctm 
dor  ladies,  made  after  till n6  *iwn  fashion,  which 
shatt cover  fill  their  naked  fthuulder?  and  breast 
tmd  and  adorn  them  all  over?  Where! 

zro  they  ? 'tfcwdationft,  iii.?  18>  bring?- them- i 
forth.  Them  they  are,  ladies;  and  cheap  too, *• 

*i  y<t«r  ewif  ^ treat  Sjrev^r  j and  j 

with  this  good  property,  that  they  thoroughly 
praccui  tfk  shonie  ofyogr  naked  lies*  from  h^ 
pearing  r and  vf ydfl  stoutly 
them  not  vnih  tf  ttiem.  M Gpa) m heaven, 
vmill  part*  ^31  i ^ ’ 

Among  the  hutne? otis caprit'ea  of  Jyaijnv  Fash- 
ion, xiai  xbe  hzn  jrf-mnge  ?g  that  iu  pttr^i^bct.v 
of  which  ike  *lfapsr? 

Hair  W4#  ui&f  ’hf.  tl'id  .incibrtfA 


hair |io.v  been  most  • £Vtee  i ' . yl'misaasi. 

3Ph£  15mifrhJ^.k'; ’ t tt c^at^ta?.a  of  doing  Duke  of  Marflwrrtxigli,  at 
(Jommodua  used  a wig,  which  *w&5  frtj$4<; ! h%  tavern  in,  which.  hfa&pvM  appear^  dressed 

hi  ft  fimrfct  f ft  ft*.  WS(J)  lftrjsa  wh  itc  satin  t nifg 
$4  d 4 V^?X  tap  g w kite  p$rdk«t  whi  rib  he  mmbs  < 
while  Jiis  *ftlet  sta nils  behind  him,  hdimitiiig 
the  curl?  rtf  toy  the  wmh  kft*  jmtfft&d  through 
litem.  . ’‘,4*  . ?.-y 1 y<\  '*-V , " ' . /,  v 

Miasoig / vfim  Bkglitmt  fft 

says  of  the  ghuXlodgm : v*  Their  pomupiQfc  and 
their  habit?  were  rbuygad  with  powdoj,  like 
milk  ns,  and  iiiyir  face*'  daubed  with  m\iit" 
The  maffv  /hpw  ’?o  ^dtwfyely  thc'  property  of 
the  ladies, ; wa»  then  an  indu^nr able  article 
to  the  gentlemen,  Torn: B/own  ita  hi* 

^Letters  f kad  to  lb  e L j ri  pgf  * ike 

following  dcHenption  of  the  beato  of.  the  early 
part  of  the  eighpkhtU  vC n t uxy  ' li  W o ukf  three 
darning  bsiinn  of  the  first  roiigorttata  One  nustk 
a most  irutyfrtjfietuif  figure 

enough  to  hare  loaded  & chuhiI * iiii vi  !V ct  o^VeOl 
upon  it  at  least  u hushtd  of  pt^wxk*'  ! wortubt 
you.  His  word- khoi  dangled  upon  the  gtoand, 
and  his  steinkuk..tliiit  w&&  mo^.t  agtccahly  col* 
it  red  with  isrmF  from  tup  to  bottom,  T^ached 
d«>wn  to  hkwutyf ; h?  carry ’d  hb  hax  under  his* 
left  arm,  .walk'd  with  both  imufo  in  the  wrtiaiT- 
i>undi>#  of  his  hr^eehe«,  cmd  hw  rune,  that  hung 
hegligemly  down  iu  » string frotu  hi?  right  uriu; : 
filtHrtd  most  !jmtnotudu%  tigaitiM*  the  pdhhkfc; 
while  the  rnrt*^?  t»f  it,  fcnp|»jng  it  nicely  upon 
his  &>(.%  wftj#  hnmnuiig  tti  hhnsolf  ” 

Tb c*  co^rli ness?  of  wig*  ,(£?0  in g a \$\y  mm- 
mon  priee)  erfated  a carious  branch  ofvoblk^— 
u gang  of  London  tliieves  denting 

HI  HU  mu  mt  . ; h>.  th<>  stea  ling  pf  perukes  itom  ihe-  head^  bf 

tbmrow tiers,  and  making  the  streets  Tr»r 
of/iyory  ihe.  bf&ftt'w*  afurr  uightfafl,  Tim  most  ingen^ 
ear*-  otis  mods  of  day  robbery  was  lor  the  thief  to: 
oily  eha*e*i  und  o:Vm-  ; ccrry  on  his  head,  concealed  in  a teket.  h 
m on V; d,  rvuil . w ere  crtiv : ^uuift  lad.  who.  .in  passuig  turotigh  tho  crfwvd. 
rind  in  fhe.pockets  ?is ;J. ■ would; ^d<«feteroUvSlv  snatch  froth  ike  hem]  o/iU 
constantly  as  the  amdf--  w-cfovc  ond  vonccai;  .the  hiokc  nttracn  vc  lch,»kjrtg 
box.  On  the  Mall,  j wig  in  t he  company.  Also  $t  Wa#  dapgcrou? 

o.rol  in  the  boxes,  the  i\>x  m\  ehUd,  With  :i  bcuuutul  bend  of  irnir,-  to 
dandies  walked,  and  ’ wniidgr  uloriad,  cenpiu  wcmt.osi / 

upOTt  the  alert  to  entice,  such  into  Oot-of-th^wij’ 
places  uxidthchj  xpb  thssi  of  rhclr  fetey  • 


then  powdered  with  gold.  There  it  in  the 
Britwh  Wtif^nni  «R  ttncieflt  Thet^n  wt^  lbe 
curling  find  arranging  of  which  would  puzzle 
many  a modern  Jmir^drusser,  After  «ti  exists 
etice  of  5«>mo  tbob^unda  of  )^!^  tkc  hiur  Bt|tl 
preserves  the  carl  >.»Ot>fire,d  to  if  by  whoc  an- 
known  an  of  ilk  THehan  porrmjaktv 
Tlio  teign  of  thc  pefuke  ip  Fiirop^  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  fWdaou.  irtp&i  nt:  t.iu3-c»itmnenc.ement'of, 
tb*  seventeenth  century.  They  wen?  soon  the 
their.  uglme«isf  and  the-  prbn4rSts  of  fair- 
tressed  diimsck  and  lov^ki  ked  yonng  beaux 
to  the  tootrai>%  nortntlistahillhgv  Tbe  barbers, 
^f  cOviTse,  hailed  the  iu/ioration  with  delight  ; 
*od  ii  is  relat&d  of  onc  zealou^  perrmpuer  that 
M hired  bis  sign-painter  to  depict*  with  doe 
pathos  turd  exp of  a Uitu do  und  face, 
salom  ii^gm^  by  hi^  lini  r in  the  tree,  and  Da- 
rid  wedpi»yg:'vb(!f>rta,t!j,  ’ ivbiio  oat  of  bis  mouth 
procuodil  die  l«.xy:cftd— 

11  Oh  ok.  Abssoomt 

tTtT  S*lM,t 

• Tt»:W>  bAilat  ?:mt  >u!»-.n  an  ■lone  V’ 

Daring  the  reigu  of  Queen  L}Ji*£ikib  it  t>e- 
cftnici  the  fashion  foe  the  gallants  to  couth  their 
wigs  tn  pubiie.  &$■  a aieans  of  husyiag  their 
hirtuU,  *;s  ' \ • * / /’  . . //• 

-*1J qw  wit  r^kiceft  to  we  ’em  Jn  our  pit.  t 
Wtih.'.  ditri*reTite  icuiihought  there  tras 
"Bfctfr i*&  a »rouutrv  gallant  an!  .i  vlt: 

: ■ Vnien  too  IjJ  6f»jHr  comb, 

Tboy  oiiiy  imQ  icat.fa ; 


ftOtTEX  2d. 
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■ ■ — ■;...■■ 

* Fin  pu*  ;i£: 

. Vepva,  \\ h*n  .twist  arl  Amateur  in  '.u%s  wonder-, 
naively^  “Wimi.  vil!  h«>  the  ftulnan  after  the 
pUgnt*  is  O*  to  feaviC'  ter  nohrrrjjr  will 

dare  to  buy  sfnyhtefo  for  frnre  cf  else  infcei!.>n. 
that  U hud  %*<*  ttff ' tfcio':Ke-(uJa-  of  thq  (people 
dead  vt i}iu  Sill?  plague/*  But  tin  fashion  put- 
I i roil  yreit  $»«'  tfiui  Att  old  •.writer  point- 
edly says*  tteutelterty  Of  fonrKron?  poixmh  i 
ycu'c' for  p«riVii53,  ihd  ten  to  a pour  chaplain  to 
siv  grncr  ro  him  timt  mJorfcs  hair,  is  sutfkient 
rfypjopattaiioti  of  tite  weakness  of  the  bniti&s  tMv 
ke«p  vvarra.Tt  \ ; 


; ir.C'ttK  V4. 

pTbpfans  (t?ee  Tifcuji?  23) ; While  ihc  &affnm  ol 
f *5$f£ J'igurr  Six  copied  fmiii  a Stench 
•'pntjt . '$$%$$$$& Jfr 'more  ...  . 

«>;i>i  »{«tt«  o'fihur.  % 

Siiu-V  fbAhpta  fate  vousp  for  ,\M  \ 

th-i  old  pcort  SMtw  J^t?  \ 

M Nuw  dr«'s*fl  it>  t*  uap,  now.  oafeftd  «y|' "{! : eh  &■.•■'. 

Nov  Jo«'.Kt«  in  p 7)?o"..  i o«r  rJIasi'  m ||f^?  . vJ® 

Without  ftioidfcRAisitif  uoM»f  line  sow  • Jr 

bii&tfd  In  ruff,  I 

Now  plaits  an  a t>o*kttr,  nb*  all  of .*l 


Wigs,  npmdJus  natural  hair,  were  dyed*  red 
h(dqjr  ciuiou^l?  enoujfth  that  favorite  color  dnjv 
it){?  %lizak&iUf&  raifru . Thu  Vitkin  Q linen 
hemlf  no  loss  than  eighty  wigs,  uF 

vqi  ioivi  c.niuci  : nnd  wo  may  suppose  tirnt  the 
broad- rutflmj  votaries  of  fashion  of  those  days 
who  were  obliged  ? on  accodtit  ^f!  ifte  tuvndth 
arid  sfifFne**  <$f  ihcir  collars,  to  feed  themselves 
with  spoon*  rucj  feet  long,  were  not  far  behind 
then  rov^l  ui ism**s  ip  the  matter  of  vf igs.  The 
Jfit iii  •*-  as  in  duty  boo  ml,  followed  ths  cample, 
of  their  Jor*lsr  . and,  as  u5noJv  so  faf  e^cooded  th^ 
masculine  absurdity,  that  in  th#' .course.  of  rwo 
ociimric9  /.be  female  fashionable’  Ml 
through  mm?  moAt  extt^o r d hi txry  meu/morphn. 
seSo  Thu  head~/lnt9s  of  the  'Hurd  William* s tithe 
Xr'a  speciiueu  of  which  h $ir<>T\  in  ."figure 
tc>mpnr$i  oddly  wf  th  that  uf  n centnryanil « half 


* V»*f;  ,7 

in  nn*t  stAy?,  now  * J[  { 

• . . , sta'ttrm  i'tt.Twtwjw;  . 

^f*w  hijsb  Itn  jbS>n»iifi  htel<.  w*<r  tov 
•Jo  yaur. pirns p«;  . 

NVw  mnufitrouG.  Ttf  Dt‘V  ira- 

f.lifih,  .wni ' friiitaf  S 

With  y o iir(vrU<y>/»  r-«  Hwng:  »i>  jntw  1 On  iff ; 

tfrt;  t o+cz,  tun  „ yiwa^  yoa  yk>; 


Eiltr  the.  cock  on 
y.C,  wwtWj 
Veu  or«  hatdiy*  .twn  1 


yt'ny.uir 
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Yet  Mitel  at  tite  r*  >ma 

' 'lliui.-  b.t^  are . of  'hex 

i^'V  l ?:,  For  if  Vulcan  her  fcinW  -'einarac©*,- 

s;.  Like  poor  I^ady  L&ycirck, 

•Um  .»  XWjf  hum  like  n be/Btak. 

9f  •*"***  stl  *1”’  i- 

Figures  £7,  2S,  21K  &K  -are  j^x/V  exam- 
ple?* of  tliia  towc.riug  inohstnisiry.  So 
'•'  ; tnc»rfaoQsSv^rc  these  ■•'*  heath/’  that  wnmph 

;,r^  ^ ’v'l2^r  of  fashion  yr.fero  compelled  vo  rivJe  viili 

Thorn  thrust  mu  of  rhc*  eumagc-wimiovv.v 
" #L>*:  or  kneel  clown  in  rhc  carriage 

\ Wv^>  module  them  within.  The  body  of  die 

vast  edjfiwi  fortnedof  t<<w.  Over  thief 
the  hair  tvas  turned*  •«&<!  false.  lwvif  added 
**  S in  great,  curls;  bob*,  and  lies,  ail  pow- 

dered in  profusion;  thuu  hung  all  over 
,.  with  vulgarly  largo  rows  of  pearls,  or  even 

if  . glass  beads.  Above  this  amie  flowers, 

Vv  > ^ Had  the  whole  was  -suriuonnted  hv  broad, 

a ^ .••  bands  ami  .great,  natneft  feathers 

, ‘J\4  ' %r-'r  Jflpg’  The*/  £ntir«  .fftructtw  added  about  three. 

. \ s ■•■'vil__;'  ti-er  tu  tlitt  lady'f  kgidmuto  awl 

.l^htleinnn  to  look  like  dwarfs 
• • . hosidc-  their  wives.  Of  course  such  an 

,Clj  a .edifice;  was  to  lie  construe  red  only  »r  n 

t.  Vs  •;.-i-:’:;  vn$r  expense  of  rime  ami  labor,  and  could 

? nDt Htfhtly  be  disturbed.  fiends,  when 

. ?gu/  ^ ^ propprJy  dressed,  4ikept  tor  three  weeks/* 

* fev*  JSH  ns  the  burl*  re  quietly  phrased  it.  To 

^ rS^7?T*  M ke.eff  them  hthf^rn.t^^tai.ed;tho>nt- 

/i  v^».^Sr  -.  ployment  Of 

^ XJpt  andwamuned  id  tfcttrovil# ^vcminwhhh 

-:'i***?*h.  - bred  in  fliR  flour  urui  t»t>matiitn  *o  liberally 

. uV  ^ V v used,  ^Xtirii^uon^  fof  ^ning  a three* 

weeks*  head/'/^mbiy  i-iioulaivd  m those 
Fia'crBEif  ‘dtj’w,  .2fk-  days,  should  low  twen  cnoagh  ti?  diJigtm 

c.havii;  peApio-  with  buhimi.  Of  CMiitze 
Whm/wigz  were  changed  from  flowing  in  • false  hair  was  ^rifl  in  great  demand  £ and  we  read 
erisp  hu  kd  the  Indict  jieiTcfrated  jphonniries  of  J of  n young  country  gtri*;  wiih' flyoiig . tack#,. tf/mlog 
whjcb Figures  2"/  and  'Jfy  ori  the  preceding  pvge,,;*  to  Lc#n.don  «md  celling  her  hair  (bur  fifty  pounds 
will  give  the  reader  a faint  Idea,  and  i«  wkich  ' (1^50),  with  which  sum  as  ...her  tlmver  she  re~ 
the  hair  vrn&  t\ imposed  in  rows  of  curls  towering  turned,  pacified  m obdurate  futiier,  mid  W&t? 
up,  one  above  die  other,  to  a trcmtmdona  height,  i rmd  hia  drilling  son, 

Od  the*#  ft i IJ  o vVi jd  > hp  ram  rwil&—)\n 


ftctdal  tower ; 
of  true  sftod  false  hairf  rilibon^  feathers,  ; 
powder^  ^od  pommitni,  jH^niripnnrftig-  which 
was  a hcaii-diY.sa  nf  widtdi  tipi  hdhvw  ing  com-  . 
ic  summary  is  given  in  uu  old  pritit  of  the  !&dt.j 


mdurv 


tyVhleh  vwi  oQiNi  o cmrap. 
l^DLit  i^raoe: fully  plattc»t  nod  pinned  ie 
J'art  Bluet  ujhhi  fftnixii, 
rteaernblc*  macknwa. 

And  <ilJ  the  fin«  htnla  »>f  tiw  Indies. 


Hut  »>»otP  all  Uift  mst 
A jbol'a.  Aniftjsou’i  erxinfc 

nodding  from  shoulder  to  thouidffr; 
At  once  to  tmrpri&v 
And  to  mvish  nil  byrm, 

To  frighkm  anil  charm  the  boh  older. 

In  short,  hnad  and  Tether, 

And  vris  altMgcflmjy 
fTilh  r coder  and  Joy  would  delight  tfec 
Like  the  picture  I’ve  e«en 
Of  th1  ndomlile  qiiFen, 

Of  the  benutiful,  1ft uet  OUhcitn. 

XVlIt  -rNo.  105.  — X 
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What  with  the  twer?iin.<i  tmiriac»fth^  ladie*. 
the  wigs  aj>d  tight  breeches  of  the  geotfcriritfi* 
and  the  Ifay*  worn  hr  btflfc  'bzxf&J. 
an  Ml  0Ev<?a3  um^t  hAvo  been  fr\ 
culty^,  while. a departure  From  t#ft  en^t  pb^tian 
«eemr8  to  have  been  au  ItupoasibUtty.  ■•  -Afc/i* 
haH  glveiv  by  ^ Engiisli  royal  Butos,  iJ-LtuSy 
}{^_a,'  r.hariced  to.  drop  her  hitnd'korclnef. 
Having  a biul  ygl<l  sh*F  needed  it;  tint' wit  her 
#h<j  nqt  her  ftiirtncr,  .n  myal  Duke,  bcdiigdres^wj  . 
lor  trooping,  they  were  obliged  to  nnjg  for  the 
servant  to  iwsist.hor  ladyship’*  nose  to  a.; hand.- 
Vefehkl. 

Y4f  eycii  thcsK5  Tokers^f  flowers  ah<|  feather? 
wciw  pretbrabte  to  tha  dj»gu«ti«g  fashion  which 
followed  it,  of  p ilia g.  garden  «Udf—sneii  car* 
rot*  and  |mrsrtnpe< — on  the  head-  lien?  is  an 
mvehtory  of  the  rmi  tents  of  tfiiyhi  $t  fasijioBitbJe 
bead  as  we  -just  mentioned : 

h(i¥  rtaulld  With  anq  red* 

Sing  her  Urgs  terrific  fife&h 
ffyf  tba-ixwi?  thing*  dbgals& 
f.hut  pttj<ln*vj  lt4»  stated 

Anti  lefc  nothing  b*  forgot, 

Cnirate,  turnipo,  and  vfmttvit: 

Furl*  And  c»« i lions  tor  <)ti primes 
Wool  add  powder  for  fl»a  /**&; 

Lace,  and  lappctr,,  many  a nag. 

Many  a mmy-tyil^rftd  rag, 
l&udent  tintn  the  head  hohirtd 
Floats  and  cantons  tu  iho  *if"I  ~ 

For & long  time  gray  p»jrwder  was  the  nigh. 
This  Wif  fc>i  .Utk  .bfocjk  %*&  caused  it  to  lo*ffc 

V*  *1.;’ 


Iijnc,  y-Mtag  tnJit;-  for  th<?  time;, 

'bping  into  airfuai  b’iap.'i.  Figure  3.1  Vtf  a B&mj’ic 


I 


tbUet  Jor’tiie  i^sr  05»-^tonehu  tutted  *ear<* 

pro:  '-''-’'V '••:•  ''‘  ',  v •' 

VytVAhg  a Bin  Ad  b»igl«  cap  <m,  an  big  aa  a urh<irn, 
Bur»vt  it  off  .With  o fldw’r,  rnlgo  diet*  a’ p6Wp?»n  * 
tot  yonr  h»>^der  ty?  gmy,  4nd  braid  up  y4w$  halt; 
U tf.o*  *W  tfiane  *f  * f;o]t  to  Be  sold  of  a fair, 

A short  puir  of  jumps,  half  an  *11  from  your  rhtn, 
To  make  you  «ppf:sr  I ?k o om>  just  lyiny-ln  ; 

Before,  for  yonr  brditbt,.  pit\  a *ton»&<:lu>r  bib  On, 
it  with  curloto  of  Ail r or  and  ribbon. 

Ywf  rtefk  and  yolit  *honlticrs  both  naked  shouII  W, 
WiWti  not.  for  l^rtdyka, ^ t»iopo  yrlBlh  «ihcreux^de-fn^». 


• :£& 


V 

~T 

3. 


»a 

tfet  your  gown  Be  a nock,  i>lM?,  TOlir»w,  iT  gtenn, 

And  #f<s^te  your  elbows  wins  eixUrtn: 

Furl  off  your  lu^fi  ajiron  with.  ftonHW  in 
Putf  and  pttOhcr  up  knots  on  your  *rmp  and  ydur  toes ; 
"Make  ynrtr  p*tti?*oats  hbort,  that  h hwp  aighi  Tftrd>  v'w 
Jlcty  ilftneutlr  hotv  your  jzaitsr^  p,j>p  if  d : 

WUfc  fringes. of  knntH«n  your  dicky-  caBoB, 

On  slipper*  of  reJveK  set  gold 
fliitr' mount  mi  FreruT.  l^id*.  when  you  go  bv a hall  i 
*T1b  thu  toblott  io  fof|p.ft  and  elidw'  *aw.  lallt 
Throat  mod^^ty  o.nt  tVdm  Tour  martyrs  tod  f*tW» 
A-U-moder  de  JfrSncota,  yim’i-o  a Bit  For  hi»  tirade  ’* 

Bo  wer^  $n\l  f*  wp&iit*4 

the  bpdpl  thill  iHj?  tUfors  uf  the  Frefirh 

Wider  tfi  ddniit  .hefyicl?  her  indie?.  Th? 
yiulirof  of  ‘lThe  AbomiftarVof! 

J jotyped  Potlieoji.tf  rf  i h is*  n of  « 

Irvdv  entering  a itxm  which  wUl  f-ui  ypmc  w<tl y 
i'.Um  in  rnuid  of  cxf>crie.he»tr?»  kl*  the 

day  r A,  Siippeee  thu  fine  lady  tyit 
i fftum  t..  Fitst.  Wnffgfing  And  siting 

*t\i\  ed^ing  'io:  by  m*  yXrd^iVfd  * i 

lull  r;f  iu»Mr;  fo/  If  A'  yvt  YOU  Si*>  XiC.iWlT^  ekr.. 
<Hou^  t]rpr>  afTcr  oppeat**  fid?  iyihiBftaar  of  the 
garincPt  hcr^lf ; not  wvlh  a full  iaec,  bul  k 
profile,'  Mc*ctr  in  doc  timv%  fdlowR  two  yard! 
arid  a half  of  loop  n. .»fc  ; and  now  her  whok 
per^otiu'  ivhk  *11  appiirtxuiari^i 
i>  iii>t ttiiUy  arrived  fully  rirfii  eoa»- 
plctelv  in  the  room.  She  mu  down 
f it  he  upon  n orineh  w»  *q»n\>t 
though  the  roii»d>  or  Aquab  ha  t*w 
vntd*  loup;.  her  h^op  ttthgf  op^rcfy 
jaoh  of  i tj  from  Oftn  end  tfr  iht  pfhe.r. 
;if  up^|ach«ir,  U k Uie  Vaue  iu 


^ 
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tr&cac  ui. 


aftbcte<l  the  mud*  The.  qo'fte* 
jchtthRe*  from  on*  mohitn>us  thah 
iow  ta  ftiiotUpr  tnoro  mon^t'row 
Rtill,  tooscri  on*  i»  »jngv 
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«& 

lO  lei.  a chul -mil I dftfloratf  the  Imlr, 

A wiwil-miH;  aptor  pmOlecn  of  the  faivf 
Abiiryry,  ahr  Iropola  the  van*; 

&*•  v%tr,y  o’  ut  of  fUly  nhivlp  thnr  brain.' 


r<a(mr^l  *h&  strength  ' of"*  'pmk 

hHir-drvafrcr*  whofe  1 avoirs  titv  iftntf  bf 

. xiifc  rnthar  tff  thv  ^ New  fteih  Odtdc  :u 

• % Ami  flnrt  *k  hoc  porertpint*  hrt*d  be 

Tit  ffymt i)c;  *«4  •poke  vith  hj*  > rnn V>n  >4  pi 
'ftmn  Area  all  bi»*  tracks  irfrh  horrid  grtmeelb 
Ai*rt  p»;ffr  hifl  vile  rocambo}  tn»rvth  In  h*r-  fac*.-r 


i’lovsc.  l!0. 

Tfyyiwvt'&t;  a *1***1  Uiat  the  dovl)  *mild  choUc\ 
F#x»mf pcrirttttum,  from  povdar  and  Mxftifca; 

The  pattert  SwboiKfe,  aud  with  tftft 
nwign  tri  .ion. 

rrcpaiTA  fby 'htir^&lain  ffca  v«t  dv- 

'c*T»t|on-  '•;  ;;V ';  ' ; \ .■'-  .-  . 

Wfieu  Ird  an  a ri  id  den,  a 

appears.  \ , ' 

A.  iiorrlhTo  snuiud^r,  to  riyw  b/>V 
ear* ; 

What  ilgn  of  the  r.oftjir  in  It  <tV 
i;  , • hvaraf . 

I*  it  Taurus's  tr.ij,  or  the  fe/e 

rnmtm. 

Ot  tht  twar/i  of  the  goat,  that  he 
} dara&  try  pat  hn  ? 

'TJa  a wfg  cn  verr/c(t<%  thdi  from  Paris 
wa«  bright 

Cne  tete  romnu  that  tbc  rnr 

\ t littK  bought 

Of  a b*gjm,  wiinse  heed  lie  bah 
chtved- for.  «£rwit. 

No*  died  to  her  head,  does  be  IjU* 
w,  zh>  end  diih  its 

‘Th  a forr -top  in  n;oro~’tI»  thi«  f-klj* 

. of  a rabbit— 

’ Ha  a a t&iftg  that  by  aU 

V '%  1*  v unfos t, 

vf  t?  in  coitfr  jm4' HV*  ;t  pTw£ 

; -V;v  r'.^v^  finijrh'a  ituHfc."' 

K ■*«  if**.  ./.'•.£**• .'  • . • ■' • '•'••(  ••  /.'•  *•/• 

?±}%X  T he  scents  trhidi  wer^ 

^r*  UTlivcml  toifei  tluv 

tiine  of  Qriccn  Bes«  down  tv  tit? 
close  of  ti«2  last  ^cntuxy.  sectD  fo 
Jy  have  been  nccc*snie^  rather  thtm 

Irtxunes.  Cold  trafer^s  u fmrv 
fier  was  not  rno  ‘h  ured  in  >hc 
cumbTODs  toilets  of,  tUbw  d^js; 
^biadiefl  who  painted  hi  red  and 
white,  as  thev  did  in  the  hint  cen* 
tntj,  m inipratkut  washing  of 
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oomjgpond  was  a ueo^itv^  Th^v  ^Hoim  or 
hfeil  (Figure  f^C')  stf^^  ivvF,^  rather 
graceful  than  Other*  i-fe  JfeiVwfta  m>rv  driven 
out  by  this  ;£ho\vtt  in 

Figure  *17-  This,  look*,  was  ex- 

c e Oit ^x*  | i /g  h t a »ji  f f of ^ 
laob^  feuste,  wire,  anA  fed  ifeemled  to 

protect  nrwl  • sfiel 10 r,  pfii  $&$%&- down,  the 

immbwsu  bead  wliisifi  )£  euveriliL 

The  thiw  here  presented  in  Figure  34 

^er.e  0 the  ?%*o  At  different  pmode,  and  all 
arc  mart  gr&«dni  tfiku  the  catfetfeb  bead-piece 
ift'Bga^^:  ,;  ';  ]'C:,/^  !';v;  . • • 
This  w<&*  the  height  tW  mode  about  1 Tf.£. 
and  wus—m  a per  raq  fee  r - an i Urn . 

in  bk  ^^opvww^tbooght  a niojjt  gjrA«?fn< 
adonmn/nt  ! What  tasted 

ihs*  Cfevfely  ungm^fnl  and  fashionable 
life  $ce  feofed  ha«*e  been  aitifef  certain  deo  tfi.  thh  t%0re  itffefe'  fact  we 

JLtuly  Fortrc^e  indeed  killod  herself  by  such  a should /fe  feli  to  u>k  the  reader  in  believe.  were 
mKlwe^,  and  several  emnfer  deaths  are  on  ree~  it  not  tfet  «;mf  en£fnvfeirk  eovded  from  aft  en- 
ord  A Writer  in  the  p&iilm<Mt'$  Mut;aziiu>  for  graved  ijfogtfefe  of  the  ffe  Mnrt  Anne  Rbhin- 
IT 4-1  confesses  (hat  **  from  itiy  hm  of  a-pj>e<tnrt$  son,  rife  tirfektfe  of  tfei  prfofe  fern-wotf  fecr- 
eA**t»>  ami  .conversing  with  the  ladies;,  I am  whui  ward  George  IV*  Ope  can  scarcely  irmvii*K 
people  cadi  a Beau/’  At  Bath,  tfe  focus  of  that  a really  beautiful  woman  would  so  dts- 
ererr  thin:*  refined  and  fashionable  during  the  figure  herself.  No  wonder  n pious  rhymer  of 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  they  nevcw  washed  those  days  #rmg  i 

tbo  tiucarpated  ilo»<rs  of  the  aparnfeitts  ; but  ^ Tile  pride  lit  oar  hirottem  nil  houmjfry  s^eeetfs, 
they  were  ocoasihitai^y  smeared  over  with  » *Tls  nw  <2uW»?  the  fatuw  t*  rwr  dofeja  hv.nde. 

mixture  of  sout  und  Small  beer,  which  bid,  or  at  Approaching  ihU  town  to  distmrw  heavily  tr^ws 

»,,, *« ctaM. ,u »...«t.i, »>**>  izsr* 

U;st.  our  bur  render  UiiffK  ^ pv«^  fetfem  i tb*n  should  Kn4  tire  experim^t  trhvi. 

promiriehco  to  the  i^Utortnldo  festmikic.**  of  By  *ln«  a man' a said  to  be  fevered  ulf  o'er, 

(heir^vjc  Wli  lj|'w-Ht'cc,.e  fere  owe ‘ run.ro  evtiyva-  WUU  bruises  Riid  uitfny  » putriflotl  sore-; 

-v»rc  in  Tnflje  feirc  which  scnn«f  to  FnjUi  U‘e  8010  of  hi"  f,,°l  to  I,iB  ,rr!nrn  t!a'T 

in  TliaK  ^IIMI  *y±W  toyeuifne  fiut  |he  tt  Vljmttn  ri8*  h*fr  a wJ  bigtver; ’ 

alnm^t  noy  thttt^  utbo  laia  to 

of  .creation,  ‘t  he  Frioce  of  Walcn,  .whe  wm  And  yet,  not  one  of  the  bonnets  90  ridicnlod 
afterward  G^rgo  1V<V  pud  w^»osC  Wardrobe  sold  will  Aeon;  more ksrr&np?  and  outre  to  our  small 
tit  daojiiton,  after  Ida  deaiti,  for  the  trilling  ^orn  fen^dtcd  ^hccfUlOa  that>  will  tbk  specjmeh  of 
of  'Mo(ouo  (a  w,iS  estimated  to  ho  •re  <?m  the  hoiut  ‘3ominy  which  excited  The'  btfddinv 
ififXyHXij,  wne  the  ftrgt  tu  ecmTiWimnoe  bnefc.  rattity  gad fenhushttm  of  r»ur  motfera. 


PlonitJS  U7: 


mprn.tntf  mirmoftF  TJhs  article  >>*uo  mndo  u« 
fo  ^30  ohi.-o  to  tin'  person  o him  we  mol  the 
maker  ha  da  couple  of  >vOfe  usually 

mpitred  to  aid  ar/riin  ceremony  of  trying  it  on. 
In  Homo  uuianees  h Won  n<:f felly  sfepetidnii. 
frtmi  ilio  ceiling  by  llnd  tfe  wearer 

‘rfsiitm&.tf  wt.fi  »>*  AUdfeyorirfe  panij' ;?fe 
fluettco  of  hk  tfeumi irt^fiky,  tirni  part  |y  by  tbd 
pail  lugs  ntvX  .huUlin>k  nrouitil  hirn,  to 

g*i  tuirnc  into  ihh  shell-  prcpitrcd  for  h»in . The 
cifeot  of  three  horns'  ovork  of  litis  kind  (and 
the  task  lasted  that  lime)  Jimy  be  ihmgin<?rk  k4^ 
jicciaUrif  it  svos  in  the  summer  urue.  Tu  walk 
to  thum  wo*  a tartnrc4  and  (o*  get  oul  <?f  them 
w l.tit  ife  dfedy  Hubintwcd  to  ail  with 
the  lUwutioTi  ot  a new- -made  ‘shim,  and  tho  irri- 
jierwirlwtde  tltmuosf#  of  a martyr* 

its  comdufifeo*  wb  conn;  to  fennet^af  WTiicb 
»rn  ’o/ulirroUf  • that  • w.e  (;nn 

cire  t oily  a foiv  of  tliv  rtmst  nnoarkoMe. 

The  liorpcd  and  styles  *’  Figuw*  3ii)‘wnft^ 

m vngtf-o  during  ijin.rcjgns  of  tfe  Fianbfefefe 
hut  died  uUt  felhcA  Flijsafetlsk  timar  When 
fhe  townr  Wis  tiin  mode,  u hcful^boreritig  to 
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LA  PLATA.* 

WHATEVER  may  be  the  immediate  issue 
of  the  dispute  with  Paraguay,  which  forms 
so  unfortunate  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
La  Plata  Exploring  Expedition,  the  ultimate 
results  of  rhis  expedition  can  not  fail  to  fee  of 
the  highest  importance.  The  basin  drained 
by  the  affluent*  of  the  Iiio  de  La  Plata  contains 
more  than  SOO.OOO  square  miles — n territory 
seven  times  larger  than  Great.  Britain,  four 
times  larger  than  France,  two  and  a half  times 
larger  than  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the 
Union.  In  extent  it  ranks  the  third  of  the 
great  river  basins  of  the  earth,  being  exceeded 
only  by  the  basin3  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi ; while,  as  a home  for  civilised  men  and 
as  the  probable  seat  of  a mighty  Empire,  its  nat- 
ural capabilities  are  surpassed  only  by  those  of 
our  own  great  Western  Valley. 

The  policy  of  , Spain  toward  her  colonies  in 
the  New  World  Was  always  narrow  and  selfish. 
None  suffered  more  than  the  vast  region  of  La 
Plata.  The  merchants  of  Seville  and  Lima 
♦•brained  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Peru, 
and  prohibitory  edicts  were  issued  against  that 

* La  Mala : The  A rventine  Confederation  and  font' 
♦may.  Being  a Narrative  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Trib* 
liUries  of  the  River  La  Plata  and  Adjacent  Countries 
during  the  years  IS53.  *54,  55,  and  T>6,  umirr  the  orders 
«\f  tlie  United  RtaU-s  Government.  Uv  Thomas  J.  Page, 
P.  N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedit  ion.  With  Map  and 
Numerous  E»  graving*.  Harper  and  Brother*. 


of  La  Plata ; so  that  when,  after  nearly  three 
centuries  of  possession,  the  Spanish  power  passed 
away,  only  a few  isolated  portions  of  the  country 
had  been  brought  into  subjection  by  civilized 
man. 

The  anarchy  and  civil  wars  which  ensued 
were  still  less  favorable  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  and  population  of  La  Plata. 
Paraguay,  under  the  iron  role  of  Francia,  was 
shut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  outer 
world  ; Uruguay,  pounced  upon  by  Brazil,  was 
almost  desolated  in  gaining  her  independence, 
the  ill-consolidated  Argentine  Confederation 
fell  under  the  brutal  tyranny  of  Rosas,  whoso 
chief  aim  was  to  secure  for  his  own  State  of 
Buenos  Ayres  the  supremacy  over  the  whole 
Confederation ; to  effect  which  the  w aters  of 
La  Plata  were  closed  to  the  commerce  and  nav- 
igation of  the  world.  Aided  fey  Brazil,  some 
of  whose  finest  provinces  were  isolated  by  the 
closing  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana,  the  other 
States  of  the  Confederation,  under  the  lead  of 
Urquiza,  took  up  arms  against  Rosas,  and,  .after 
a wearv  wFar  of  years,  totally  defeated  him  ori 
the  M of  February,  1852,  and  secured  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Argentine  States,  and  the 
right  to  the  free  navigation  of  their  own  waters. 
Urquiza,  a man  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views, 
Was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs ; and  on  the 
28th  of  August,  1852,  he  issued  a decree  de- 
claring the  navigation  of  the  waters  of  the  Covu 


fWlnnUioti  -frea  in  the  vessels  of  all  nations. 
The  seal  which  (tad  *o  loop  dosed  fjfia  grs*Jl 
country  was  broken,  ami  a viwi  t^mrv  wa#  at 
once  opened  p*  U\e  wnmarne  of  tl«?  world. 

Our  own  GayntfinlftiJl  woj  tfrt>  first  to  avail 
ks&lf  of  tbc*  opportunity  ifcu?  offered  to  Obtain 
a moro  ext^ndod  kriowlodpe  of  £,4  Plata;  The 
9 toanie r I Vds*?  W*U?h  was  pu  t tinder  the  com- 
mand of  Lteatciutrit  (now  Captain)  Thomas 
J.  Pago,  *vho  was  charged  jto  fixj *3 ore  flu*  mors 
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made  with  the  full  consent  and  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  States  in  whose  territories  they 
took  place ; and  without  the  slightest  unfriend- 
ly act  on  either  side,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
unfortunate  rupture  with  President  Lopez  of 
Paraguay,  which  has  at  length  resulted  in  the 
dispatch  of  the  largest  naval  force  which  our 
Govern raent  has  as  yet  fitted  out. 

The  Water  Witch  reached  llucnos  Ayres  on 
the  25th  of  Ma}y  1853*  The  country  was  in  a 


state  of  civil  war.  Buenos  Ayres,  unwilling  to 
recede  from  her  supremacy  in  the  Confederate 
tion,  had  taken  up  arms  against  Urquiza,  who 
was  besieging  the  capital  by  land,  while  his 
fleet  blockaded  the  port  with  the  design  of 
starving  the  city  into  surrender.  He  at  once 
formally  authorized  the  expedition  to  proceed  ; 
but  various  diplomatic  reasons  detained  the 
Hater  Witch  at  Buenos  Ayres  for  some  month 8. 

The  members  amused  themselves  as  they 
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hauling  the  vessels  deeply  laden  with  flour  and  From  Gu&lnguavchu  to  San  Jose,  a distune? 
other  edibles  designed  to  feed  the  hungry  popu-  of  fifty  miles,  the  road  lay  wholly  within  the* 
lation  whom  TJnjniz*  was  trying  to  starve  into  estate  of  Urqu i/.a,  which  extends  some  ten 
submission.  How  they  could  lire  ut  them  and  n§lcs  further,  embracing  several  hundreds  of 
invariably  miss  was  a secret  which  was  fully  square  miles  of  the  most  fertile  part  of  Entre 
exposed  one  day,  by  the  commander  of  the  i Rios;  The  mode  of  conveyance  was  by  a gnfcra — 
blockading  fleet  openly  earn  ing  his  vessels  1 a Vehicle  not  unlike  an  omnibus,  drawn  by  four 
over  to  the  inside  party.  The  blockade  was  hordes,  each  mounted  by  a gaucho,  and  c spe- 
nt an  end,  and  Urquiza  could  reduce  the  city  hid  of  carrying  a dozen  passengers, 
only  by  bombardment.  This  he  was  loth  to  While  the  ministers  were  engaged  in  nego- 
do;  and  very  willingly  acceding  to  a proposi-  Rations,  Page,  and  his  naval  companions  buried 
tion  for  accommodation  made  through  the  rep-  themselves  by  inspecting  the  various  operations 
resentatives  of  France,  England,  and  the  United  carried  on  at  this  great  estancia;  saw'  the  gau- 
States,  he  withdrew  his  army  from  before  the  chos,  equipped  with  lasso  and  bolas.  dashing  in 
citv.  among  the  herds  of  w ild  cattle,  flinging  them 

The  negotiations  between  the  Argcntine  Con-  to  the  ground,  and  branding  them  with  the  dis- 
federation  on  the  one  side,  and  the  represento-  tiuctive  mark  of  the  owner;  visited  the  wheat- 
tivea  of  tho  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  fields,  nurseries,  and  gardens,*  and  wondered 
France  on  the  other,  w?ere  now*  transferred  to  at  the  immense  herds  of  deer,  and  droves  of 
the  residence  of  Urquiza  in  the  interior  of  the  ostriches — fifty  of  these  long- necked,  long-leg- 
Province  of  Entre  Rios,  and  the  Water  Witch  ged  bird*  being  counted  together— which  sur- 
was  employed  to  convey  the  President,  his  rounded  the  house.  Urquiza’s  dwelling  is  a one- 
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storied  quadrangular  stone  building  of  eighty 
feet  on  each  side.  Two  lofty  turrets  afford  a 
view  of  miles  in  every  direction  over  the  level 
pampa.  Farther  than  the  eye  can  reach  the 
land  is  his  own;  and  this  is  but  one  of  his 
many  estates.  On  this  estancia  of  San  Jose, 
are  70,000  sheep,  40,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
2000  horses. 

Their  time  for  observation  was  short.  The 
negotiations  were  pushed  forward  rapidly,  nntl 
with  entire  cordiality  on  both  sides.  Three  days 
after  their  arrival  at  San  Jose  the  treaty  of  July 
27,  1 853,  was  concluded  and  formally  signed  by 
Urquiza ; and  on  the  same  day  treaties  in  sim- 
ilar terms  wore  concluded  with  the  Ministers  of 
Great  Britaiu  and  France,  The  vital  article  of 
these  treaties  is  that  by  which  the  navigation  of 
the  great  rivers  La  Plata.  Uruguay,  and  Parana 
will  henceforth  be  free  to  the  commerce  of  the 
world;  this  freedom  no  longer  depending  upon 
decrees  which  nmv  be  abrogated,  laws  which 
may  be  repealed,  or  constitutions  which  may  be 
changed ; but  is  under  the  solemn  guarantee 
of  international  contracts.  Buenos  Ayres  in- 
deed subsequently  protested  against  this  treaty ; 
but  in  her  anomolous  position,  neither  in  nor 


out  of  the  Confederation,  her  discontent  is  of 
little  consequence.  If  she  remains  in  the  Con- 
federation, she  must  be  govern^  by  the  supreme 
power ; if  she  goes  out  of  it,  she  has  no  claim 
to  impede  the  free  navigation  of  rivers  of  which 
she  owns  only  a small  part  on  one  shore. 

On  the  1st  of  September,  1S5B,  the  proper 
work  of  the  Expedition  was  begun  by  the 
Witch  commencing  the  ascent  of  the  Parana. 
The  Riode  la  Plata  is  an  estuary  rather  than  a 
river.  I t is  1 80  miles  wide  at  the  ocean,  extend- 
ihg  inland  170  miles,  where  it  receives  its  two 
great  affluents:  the  Parana,  in  its  lower  course 
running  nearly  southeast,  and  the  Uruguay,  a 
little  west  of  south ; between  these  rivers  lie  the 
states  of  Entre  Rios  and  Corricntes,  while  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Parana  lie  the  states 
of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Santa  Fc',  and  higher  up 
the  almost  unknown  region  of  the  Grand  Chaco, 
occupied  by  scattered  bands  of  Indians,  who  ac- 
knowledge fealty  to  no  civilized  power. 

The  design  of  the  exploration  was  purely  sci- 
entific. The  precise  geographical  position  of 
all  important  points  was  to  be  ascertained  by 
astronomical  observations*  During  the  day 
these  were  taken  on  shore;  at  night,  when  the 
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vessel  was  at  anchor,  they  were  made  from  the 
d?.c\a.  Elaborate  charts  were  also  fco  he  pre- 
pared, giving  a faithful  representation  of  the 
rivqr  and  as  much  as  possible  of  the  adjacent 
country.  For  this  pur}>ose  an  elevated  position 
was  taken  on  the  hurricane  deck,  where  the 
commander  and  two  assistant  officers  were  al- 
ways posted  when  the  steamer  was  under  way. 
One  observer,  with  chart-paper  before  him,  pro- 
jected the  course  of  the  river,  noted  its  width 


and  depth,  and  delineated  the  topography  of 
either  bank ; while  the  other  recorded  these  ob- 
servations in  his  note-book,  together  with  re- 
marks upon  any  peculiar  characteristics  of  the 
shores  and  vegetation.  When  in  deep  water, 
soundings  were  made  every  five  minutes;  when 
the  water  w as  shallow,  the  soundings  were  made 
as  rapidly  as  the  lead  could  be  thrown. 

For  200  miles  the  Parana  and  its  branches? 
form  a low  delta,  studded  with  innumerable  isl- 
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are  the  great  estancias,  or  grazing  establish- 
ments, covered  with  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 
The  civil  wars  which  have  ravaged  the  country 
for  so  many  years  have  Badly  diminished  these  ; 
hot  they  still  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try. The  great  estaiicicrog  reside  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  luxuriating  in  the  enjoyments  of  city 
life,  leaving  their  estates  to  the  management  of 
the  capitaz  and  his  subordinate  herdsmen. 

Rosario,  200  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 


Parana,  and  400  from  the  ocean,  will  probably 
in  time  become  the  great  emporium  of  the  elev- 
en provinces  west  of  the  Parana.  When  the 
Expedition  reached  it,  in  September,  1$68,  its 
population  was  about  4000.  Within  two  years, 
and  before  the  Water  Witch  left  La  Plata,  the 
population  of  Rosario  had  increased  to  12,000 — 
an  increase  paralleled  only  by  that  of  some  of 
our  own  Western  cities 

Three  hundred  nnd  fiftv  miles  from  its 
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mouth  the  Parana  receives  the  Salado,  its  first 
great  tributary  from  the  west,  the  subsequent 
exploration  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  Captain  Page’s  narrative. 
From  this  point,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  little  hamlet  of  Capilla  de  San  Josd,  settle- 
ments are  confined  wholly  to  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river.  On  the  west,  far  up  the  Parana 
and  Paraguay,  is  “ El  Gran  Chaco,”  which  cov- 
ers an  area  of  200,000  square  miles — equal  to 
that  of  our  four  great  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio.  It  is  par- 
titioned by  imaginary  lines  among  the  neighbor- 
ing Governments,  but  is  in  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  hordes  of  inhospitable  savages,  who  ac- 
knowledge allegiance  to  no  power  but  that  of 
their  own  caciques,  who  rule  with  unquestioned 
authority. 

Corrientes,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  that 
name,  is  a flourishing  town  upon  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Parana,  just  below  its  junction  with 
the  Paraguay,  and  about  1000  miles  from  the 
ocean.  The  Parana,  whose  course  has  hither- 
to been  north  and  south,  turns  sharply  to  the 
east  after  receiving  the  Paraguay.  It  keeps 
this  course  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles, 
when  it  resumes  its  former  direction,  running 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Paraguay.  Within  the 
peninsula  formed  by  these  two  rivers  lies  the 
inland  State  of  Paraguay,  with  a territory  of 

72.000  square  miles,  and  a population  of  some 

300.000  souls.  Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  position,  Paraguay  has  been  still  more 
isolated  by  the  policy  of  its  rulers.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  country  was  acknowledged  in 
1811;  the  next  year  the  administration  was 
confided  to  two  consuls,  Yegros  and  Francia, 
the  latter  of  whom  soon  gained  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  and  established  the  most  abso- 
lute system  of  despotism  ever  known  in  the  civ- 
ilized world.  He  seems  to  have  been  possess- 
ed by  two  leading  ideas:  To  concentrate  all 
power  in  his  own  person ; and  to  shut  out  his 
dominions  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  No  official  record  of  his  decrees  was 
kept;  his  orders,  with  44  executed”  marked  on 
the  margin,  were  returned  to  him,  and  then  de- 
stroyed. The  only  trade  allowed  was  that  car- 
ried on  by  himself.  When  he  wanted  articles 
of  foreign  production,  a permit  was  sent  to  Cor- 
rientes for  a single  vessel  to  come  to  the  port 
of  Nembucu.  An  invoice  of  the  cargo  was  for- 
warded to  him,  upon  which  he  fixed  his  own 
price,  paying  for  it  in  yerba . So  completely 
was  the  produce  of  this  favorite  beverage  mo- 
nopolized by  Paraguay,  that  Francia  might  have 
parodied  our  own  boast,  by  saying  that  in  La 
Plata  “Yerba  is  king.  ” The  tyranny  of  Francia 
extended  to  every  department  of  life ; his  spies 
and  emissaries  were  at  every  man’s  door;  his  or-  j 
ders  admitted  of  no  delay  or  appeal.  He  died  in 
1840,  having  governed  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century.  He  left  his  country  impoverished ; 
ita  resources  undeveloped ; its  population  di- 
minished. In  spite  of  the  numerous  executions 
which  he  ordered,  more  than  seven  hundred 
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prisoners  filled  the  jails  of  Asuncion.  Yet  his 
power  was  from  first  to  last  unquestioned.  In 
life  he  was  El  Supremo , and  even  yet  the  Para- 
guayans speak  of  him,  only  in  whispers,  as  El 
Deftmto — “The  Deceased.”  The  church  in 
which  he  was  buried  is  shunned  to  this  day. 

One  morning  when  it  was  opened  for  prayer 
his  monument  was  found  scattered  in  fragments 
over  the  floor ; his  bones  had  disappeared — how 
or  whither  nobody  knew  or  cared : it  was  whis- 
pered about  that  the  devil  had  only  claimed  his 
own,  body  and  soul. 

After  a number  of  changes  in  the  form  of 
government,  Senor  Carlo  Antonio  Lopez  was, 
in  1844,  elected  President  for  ten  years.  He 
soon  possessed  himself  of  power  scarcely  less 
absolute  than  that  of  Francia,  though  far  more 
wisely  exercised ; for  Lopez  is  unquestionably 
a man  of  no  common  talent.  It  is  said  that 
Paraguay  has  a constitution  on  paper — there 
certainly  was  one  in  Francia’s  time ; but  nobody 
now  seems  to  know  any  thing  of  its  provisions ; 
Lieutenant  Page  could  get  no  official  informa- 
tion respecting  it.  The  President  is  the  State; 
he  appoints  the  comm  andantes.;  these  nominate 
the  representatives  to  Congress;  and  Congress 
chooses  the  President.  Of  course,  when  Lopez’s 
term  expired  there  was  no  rival  candidate,  and 
he  was  again  elected. 

The  Expedition  left  Corrientes  on  the  26th  of 
September,  having  been  occupied  nearly  a month 
in  surveying  the  Parana.  They  now  entered 
the  Paraguay — a noble  river  of  half  a mile  broad, 
with  a winding  course,  but  an  open  and  unob- 
structed channel — and  soon  entered  the  terri- 
tory of  Paraguay.  The  country  was  beautiful. 

“In  the  islands  of  the  Parana,”  writes  Page, 

“ we  have  seen  the  lovely  gardens  of  La  Plata ; 
we  have  now  before  us  her  parks.  It  is  the 
region  of  the  palm,  which  here  rises  to  a great 
height.  The  grass  is  green  and  luxuriant  as 
a well-kept  lawn ; deer  gambol  under  the  trees, 
and  it  needs  not  a vivacious  imagination  to  con- 
ceive that  at  each  bend  of  the  river  some  noble 
mansion  to  which  these  parks  pertain  will  ap- 
pear. A few  habitations  are  alone  wanting  to 
animate  the  landscape.” 

The  eastern  bank  is.defended  by  piquettes  and 
guardias ; the  former  at  intervals  of  three  miles, 
the  latter  at  wider  distances.  These  are  the 
stations  of  a river  police  for  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  and  dispatch  offices  for  the  trans- 
mission of  intelligence  to  the  capital.  The 
guardias  consist  of  bamboo  huts,  with  an  adja- 
cent lofty  look-out ; the  piquettes  are  thatched 
sheds,  with  raw-hide  hammocks  for  the  men. 

On  the  west  bank  is  the  Chaco.  Here  are  no 
guardias ; the  Indians  being  without  canoes,  the 
river  is  thought  a sufficient  protection  from  their 
incursions. 

Asuncion,  the  capital,  lies  160  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Paraguay.  Immediately  on 
his  arrival  Page  sought  an  interview  with  the 
President,  who  received  him  in  a plainly  car- 
peted room,  with  a circular  table  in  the  centre, 
and  a few  cane-seated  chairs  arranged  around 
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the  walls.  At  the  table  sat  Lopez,  a stout  man 
of  fifty-four  years  of  age,  wearing  his  hat,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  habit  in  receiving  visitors 
of  whatever  rank.  The  existing  treaty  with 
Paraguay  secured  the  right  of  navigating  the 
river  only  as  far  as  Asuncion.  There  were 
unsettled  questions  as  to  boundaries  between 
Paraguay  and  Brazil ; and  as  the  river  formed 
the  only  outlet  to  some  of  the  richest  Brazilian 
provinces,  Lopez  had  closed  its  navigation  above 
Asuncion,  with  a view  of  bringing  Brazil  to 
terms.  One  of  the  leading  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition was  to  explore  the  upper  course  of  the 
Paraguay.  Lopez  hesitated  to  allow  this,  lest 
Brazil  should  adduce  it  as  a precedent,  and  de- 
mand the  right  of  passage,  which  he  would  not 
grant  in  the  present  state  of  their  political  re- 
lations. Page  replied  that  the  Expedition  be- 
ing of  a purely  scientific  character,  any  privi- 
leges granted  to  it  could  not  be  made  a prece- 
dent for  navigation  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  urged  the  benefits  which  would  accrue  to 
Paraguay  from  a scientific  exploration  of  wa- 
ters so  little  known.  Lopez  saw  the  force  of 
this  reasoning,  and  not  only  gave  the  required 
permission,  but  afforded  every  facility  for  car- 
rying it  into  effect  He  allowed  them  to  build 
a small  steamer  at  Asuncion,  designed  to  trav- 
erse the  minor  streams,  and  gave  orders  by 
which  an  abundant  supply  of  fuel  was  furnish- 
ed for  the  Water  Witch . Up  to  the  time  of  the 
unfortunate  rupture,  of  which  we  shall  soon 
have  to  speak,  nothing  could  be  more  friendly 
and  courteous  than  the  conduct  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Paraguay.  Page  loses  no  opportunity 
of  doing  ample  justice  to  Lopez  in  this  respect, 
even,  while  most  severely  animadverting  upon 
his  subsequent  conduct. 

A month  having  been  occupied  in  these  ne- 
gotiations, the  ascent  of  the  river  was  begun  on 
the  7th  of  November.  Orders  from  Lopez  had 
preceded  them,  and  they  were  every  where  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  kindness.  On  the  east 
bank  were  occasional  villages  and  estancias; 
on  the  west  the  Chaco,  which  is  here  claimed 
by  Paraguay,  although  no  actual  authority  is  ex- 
ercised over  it.  One  day,  while  running  close  to 
the  west  bank,  they  saw  a host  of  mounted  In- 
dians in  the  distance.  On  they  dashed  like 
centaurs,  men  and  women  naked  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a piece  of  stuff  about  the  loins. 
They  had  neither  saddles  nor  bridles,  guiding 
their  fiery  horses  among  the  trees  by  a hide 
thong  passed  around  the  lower  jaw.  Arrived 
at  the  bank  they  made  signals  for  a “talk.” 
The  steamer  was  stopped,  and  a party  sent 
ashore.  The  Indians  proved  to  be  a band  of  the 
Angaite,  one  of  the  most  warlike  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Chaco,  who  have  for  more  than  three 
centuries  defied  the  power  of  the  white  man. 
They  have  maintained  their  independence,  not 
among  deadly  morasses  or  inaccessible  mount- 
ains ; but  in  a land  of  fertile  plains,  and  noble 
forests,  accessible  by  navigable  streams,  and 
irrigated  by  abundant  tributaries ; a land  in  the 
most  literal  sense  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 


They  were  noble-looking  creatures,  all  above 
the  middle  stature,  well  formed,  and  athletic. 

The  old  Jesuits  give  the  most  extraordinary  ac- 
counts of  the  physical  vigor  of  the  Indians  of 
the  Chaco.  Dobrizhoffer  says  if  one  dies  at 
fourscore  he  is  lamented  os  having  been  cut  off 
in  the  flower  of  his  age.  He  speaks  of  men 
of  a hundred  years  mounting  fiery  horses  like 
boys  of  twelve.  Azara  says  that  they  have 
no  equals  in  physical  nobleness ; he  speaks  of 
men  more  than  a century  old,  vigorous  and 
athletic,  with  perfect  teeth  and  unthinned  hair. 

One  of  these  caciques,  six  feet  and  two  inches 
in  height,  who  still  mounted  his  horse,  handled 
his  lance,  went  to  war,  and  followed  the  chase 
with  the  youngest,  was,  in  1794,  asked  his  age. 

He  replied  that  he  did  not  know;  but  that 
when  the  cathedral  at  Asuncion  was  built  he 
was  married  and  had  a son.  The  cathedral 
was  built  105  years  before ; so  that  the  chief 
must  have  been  more  than  120  years  old. 

The  abandoned  fort  of  Olimpo  marks  the 
boundary,  as  claimed  by  Paraguay.  Beyond 
this,  the  west  bank  belongs  to  Bolivia,  the  right 
to  Brazil.  Bolivia,  in  fact,  claims  Olimpo, 
and,  in  1852,  it  was  named  as  one  of  the  three 
free  ports  of  entry ; and  a prize  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  was  offered  to  the  first  commercial  ex- 
pedition which  should  enter  either  of  them. 

At  the  time  when  the  Expedition  reached  it, 
with  the  exception  of  the  deserted  fortress  and 
a few  dilapidated  huts  formerly  occupied  by  the 
officers,  there  was  not  for  miles  around  the 
vestige  of  any  occupation  by  the  whites.  It 
stood  as  isolated  from  all  civilization  as  a desert 
island.  But  since  the  river  has  been  opened  to 
Brazilian  vessels  the  fort  has  been  again  occu- 
pied by  Paraguay. 

Corumba,  a little  station  about  300  miles  be- 
yond the  frontier,  was  the  point  to  which  Brazil 
had  limited  the  permission  to  ascend.  It  is  a 
forlorn  village  occupied  by  a commander,  fifteen 
soldiers,  and  some  thirty  half-breed  women  and 
children.  Permission  was  subsequently  given 
to  explore  all  the  Brazilian  affluents  of  La 
Plata;  but  the  difficulty  with  Paraguay  ren- 
dered this  unavailing  for  the  time. 

Corumba  was  reached  on  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber. The  Expedition  then  descended  the  river 
to  Asuncion,  where  it  arrived  on  the  20th. 

The  Water  Witch,  drawing  nine  feet,  had 
thus,  at  the  season  of  low  water,  ascended  this 
noble  river  a distance  of  1000  miles  from  the 
ocean  in  a direct  line,  or  twice  as  far  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  without  meeting  with  the 
slightest  obstruction.  It  therefore  furnishes  a 
practicable  highway  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
South  American  continent.  With  the  possible 
exception  of  our  own  great  Western  River,  we 
may  safely  affirm  that  no  other  river  on  the 
earth  presents  so  many  facilities  for  navigation 
by  steam.  Of  the  availability  of  the  country 
watered  by  it  and  its  affluents  for  colonization 
and  subsequent  commerce,  we  shall  hereafter 
speak  more  in  detail. 

As  the  Expedition  approached  Asuncion  the 
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altered  demeanor  of  the  authorities  at  the  vari-  j 
ous  places  where  they  touched  showed  that 
something  was  wrong.  What  this  was  was 
soon  explained.  Lopez  was  angry  because 
they  had  ascended  beyond  the  limits  of  Para- 
guay. This  cloud  quickly  blew  over.  Lopez 
was  highly  gratified  with  the  sketch  of  the  riv- 
er which  Page  gave  him ; and  the  relations 
between  the  Expedition  and  the  President  be- 
came more  friendly  than  ever. 

Lieutenant  Page  projected  a series  of  jour- 
neys by  land,  to  be  undertaken  by  himself  and 
his  officers,  iuto  the  interior  of  Paraguay.  Lo- 
pe* entered  cordially  into  the  scheme,  and  gave 
directions  which  every  where  procured  the  most 
hospitable  reception  to  these  parties.  “ A hint 
from  the  President,”  says  Page,  “would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  insure  kind  treatment  to 
strangers  at  the  hands  of  every  Paraguayan. 
But,  independent  of  any  influence  which  the 
expression  of  his  Excellency’s  will  might  have, 
I believe  hospitality  to  be  a national  virtue. 
As  there  are  no  public  houses,  travelers  must 
depend  exclusively  on  private  entertainment. 
I instructed  the  vaqueano  to  make  remunera- 
tion on  all  occasions  in  the  course  of  our  route. 
It  was  invariably  offered,  but  in  a majority 
of  cases  declined.”  The  Narrative  presents 
throughout  a genial  picture  of  the  people  of 
Paraguay.  Though  the  country  is  mainly  ag- 
ricultural, there  is  little  variety  in  the  articles 
cultivated.  The  people  have  few  inducements 
to  urge  them  to  the  strenuous  industry  which 
characterizes  our  race.  Shut  out  from  com- 
munication with  other  lands,  they  neither  know 
nor  desire  their  luxuries.  Give  them  matd, 
beef,  and  mandioca,  and  they  are  satisfied. 
Their  climate  is  deliciously  soft,  and  with  the 
festivals  of  the  Church,  and  an  occasional  dance 
to  break  the  monotony  of  existence,  they  dream 
life  away,  imagining  that  Paraguay  is  the  true 
Elysium.  Yet  with  increased  intercourse  with 
other  lands  new  wants  will  arise,  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  country  will  afford  them  the 
means  of  gratifying.  There  is  no  tropical  or 
semi-tropical  product  which  the  soil  of  Para- 
guay is  incapable  of  supplying.  The  women 
manifest  a native  grace  which  the  laborious 
training  of  other  lands  can  hardly  equal.  In 
the  remotest  towns  of  Paraguay  and  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation  women  were  every  where 
met  who  had  never  seen  any  thing  beyond  the 
narrow  limits  of  their  secluded  homes,  who  yet 
manifested  all  the  refinement  and  delicacy  of 
manner  and  feeling  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  the  results  of  elaborate  education. 

Almost  the  only  instance  of  inhospitable  treat- 
ment recorded  by  Lieutenant  Page  during  his 
excursions  in  Paraguay  took  place  at  the  Puesta 
del  Estado,  one  of  the  numerous  Government 
estancias.  They  had  arrived  there,  after  a ride 
of  six  hours,  hungry  and  tired.  After  waiting 
a long  time  the  servant  of  the  State  announced 
that  dinner  was  ready.  They  looked  about  in 
vain  for  some  token  of  the  promised  meal. 
Presently  a couple  of  men  stepped  into  the 


porch,  each  bearing  a long  stick  thrust  through 
a piece  of  roasted  beef.  “ Is  that  our  dinner  ?” 
asked  the  hungry  men.  “ Si  Senor ,”  was  the 
reply,  delivered  in  a tone  which  implied  “What 
more  would  you  have  ?”  The  meat,  unaccom- 
panied by  salt,  bread,  or  vegetables,  was  so  tough 
as  to  defy  the  assaults  of  knives  or  teeth.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  taken  from  a bullock  as  old 
as  the  most  long-lived  Chaco  Indian,  while  right 
before  their  eyes  two  thousand  fat  beeves  were 
luxuriously  grazing.  By  dint  of  much  solicita- 
tion a few  eggs  were  added  to  the  meal,  for 
which  a dollar  a person  was  demanded  and  paid. 
“I  never  reported  the  capitan  of  this  puesta,” 
says  Page,  “or  he  would  probably  have  lost 
his  place.” 

A very  interesting  journey  was  performed  by 
Lieutenant  Powell  into  the  districts  where  the 
yerba  is  grown.  From  this  herb  is  produced 
the  mate , the  favorite  beverage  of  La  Plata. 
The  word  mate  means  simply  a gourd,  and  pro- 
perly denotes  the  vessel  from  which  the  decoc- 
tion is  imbibed,  by  means  of  a tube  with  a perfor- 
ated bulb  at  the  extremity.  The  Yerba  mate  or 
IUx  Paraguayensis  is  a species  of  holly;  the 
lands  where  it  grows  belong  to  the  State,  and 
the  herb  is  a Government  monopoly.  It  is 
gathered  either  by  the  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  by  individuals  who  receive  permission 
to  collect  and  prepare  it,  receiving  one-third  of 
the  product  for  the  labor.  The  leaves  and  ten- 
der twigs  are  stripped  from  the  bashes,  roasted 
for  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours  over  a slow' 
fire,  pounded  to  a powder,  and  packed  in  hides 
for  exportation.  The  present  net  revenue  de- 
rived from  this  article  amounts  to  about  $360,000 
a year. 

The  little  steamer  built  at  Asuncion,  and 
named  the  Pilcomayof  proved  a failure.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  ascend  in  her  the  River 
Vermejo,  which,  rising  in  the  Andean  chain, 
passes  through  the  Chaco,  and  empties  into  the 
Paraguay  a little  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Parana.  In  thirty-two  days  the  boat  only  made 
137  miles,  through  a country  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility.  Many  Indians  were  seen  on  its 
banks,  who  subsist  mainly  by  hunting  and  fish- 
ing. So  novel  an  appearance  as  a steamboat 
failed  to  excite  their  wonder. 

These  expeditions  and  the  necessary  work  of 
the  Expedition  filled  up  several  months,  at  the 
close  of  which  Lieutenant  Page  determined  to 
prosecute  some  explorations  in  the  Argentine 
State  of  Corrientes.  Up  to  this  time  the  friend- 
ly relations  of  Lopez  had  continued  unbroken, 
and  when  Page  called  to  take  formal  leave  the 
demeanor  of  the  President  was  unusually  cor- 
dial. He  even  relaxed  from  his  usual  official 
dignity  so  far  as  to  accompany  his  visitor  to  the 
door  with  many  expressions  of  kindly  feeling 
and  proffers  of  all  needed  assistance. 

Lieutenant  Page  was  soon  recalled  to  Para- 
guay by  intelligence  that  serious  misunderstand- 
ings had  occurred  between  Mr.  Hopkins  the 
American  Consul,  who  was  also  agent  of  a 
commercial  Company,  and  President  Lopez. 
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It  originated  in  a mere  trifle,  which  in  other 
countries  would  never  have  become  a govern- 
ment affair.  When  Lieutenant  Page  returned 
it  had  assumed  the  aspect  of  a diplomatic  quar- 
rel. Crimination  had  been  followed  by  re- 
crimination on  both  sides.  The  exequatur  of 
the  Consul  had  been  revoked,  and  the  privi- 
leges granted  to  the  Company  of  which  he  was 
the  head  had  been  suspended.  The  Com- 
mander of  the  Expedition  used  every  means  to 
allay  the  difficulty ; but  the  President  seems  to 
have  become  thoroughly  angry,  and  violated 
the  diplomatic  courtesies  due  to  the  representa- 
tive of  a foreign  power.  The  upshot  of  the 
matter  was  that  the  American  Trading  Com- 
pany were  forced  to  abandon  the  country,  with 
no  inconsiderable  loss  of  property,  and  Lopez 
issued  decrees,  excluding  foreign  vessels  of  war 
from  navigating  the  waters  of  the  Republic,  and 
prohibiting  the  further  progress  of  the  explora- 
tion of  the  rivers.  This  decree  was  issued  on 
the  3d  of  October,  1854,  and  an  alleged  viola- 
tion of  it  is  offered  as  a justification  of  the  attack 
upon  the  Water  Witch  in  the  following  February. 

The  Expedition  now  left  the  waters  of  Para- 
guay, and  proceeded  down  the  river,  bearing 
the  members  of  the  American  Company. 

The  rupture  with  Lopez  presented  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  the  execution  of  some  of 
the  leading  objects  of  the  Expedition.  Among 
these  was  the  exploration  of  the  Pilcomayo, 
which  rising  among  the  Bolivian  Cordilleras, 
courses  through  the  Chaco,  and  falls  into  the 
Paraguay  op]>osite  Asuncion.  No  one,  as  far 
as  is  known,  has  ever  ascended  this  river  for 
more  than  forty  miles ; and  an  attempt  to  de- 
scend it,  made  in  1844,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Government  of  Bolivia,  failed  of  success. 
Yet  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  with 
proper  means  its  navigation  is  practicable. 

Still,  however,  there  was  much  to  be  done. 
The  whole  Argentine  Confederation  lay  open 
for  exploration.  The  Uruguay,  and  the  Parana 
beyond  its  junction  with  the  Paraguay,  were  to 
be  surveyed ; and  above  all,  the  question  of  the 
navigability  of  the  Salado  was  to  be  settled. 
This  river,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  Chaco,  passes  through  some  of  the  most 
populous  States  of  the  Confederation,  whose 
products  have  hitherto  found  a market  only  by 
being  transported  eight  hundred  miles  by  ox- 
wagons,  requiring  a period  of  ten  months  to  ac- 
complish the  journey  both  ways.  It  was  confi- 
dently hoped  that  nothing  more  could  break  in 
upon  the  work  of  the  Expedition. 

A considerable  portion  of  the  crew  of  the 
Water  Witch , and  all  the  surveying  officers, 
with  the  exception  of  Lieutenant  Jeffers,  who 
was  left  in  command  of  the  steamer,  were  de- 
tailed for  the  exploration  of  the  Salado,  where 
hostilities  were  apprehended  from  the  Indians. 
Lieutenant  Jeffers,  in  the  scantily-manned 
Water  Witch , was  directed  to  proceed  about  a 
hundred  miles  up  the  Parana,  beyond  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Paraguay,  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
ining certain  rapids  said  to  exist  there. 


The  Water  Witch  left  Corrientes  ou  the  1st 
of  February,  1 855.  On  the  preceding  day  Lieu- 
tenant Page,  with  the  Salado  party,  set  out  in 
the  miserable  little  Pilcomayo . As  they  put 
off,  a Paraguayan  boat,  which  had  been  hover- 
ing about,  was  observed  to  pull  rapidly  up  the 
river.  It  doubtless  bore  to  Lopez  a report  of 
the  division  of  the  American  force. 

On  the  3d  of  February  those  on  board  the 
Pilcomayo  were  surprised  to  see  the  Water 
Witch  come  steaming  down  the  river  after 
theim  The  story  was  soon  told.  The  vessel 
had  proceeded  quietly  on  her  work,  having  on 
board  a native  pilot  who  professed  to  know 
where  the  channel  lay.  Keeping  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  Argentine  bank,  he  suddenly  ran 
the  steamer  aground,  nearly  opposite  the  little 
Paraguayan  fort  of  Itapiru.  The  pilot  said  that 
the  main  channel  lay  near  the  Paraguay  bank, 
but  that  he  supposed  there  was  water  enough 
to  float  the  vessel  near  the  other  shore.  He  was 
ordered  to  put  the  steamer  in  that  channel, 
which  ran  close  by  Itapiru.  When  near  the 
fort,  two  or  three  blank  cartridges  were  fired, 
followed  by  a shot,  which  passed  through  the 
after-port,  cut  away  the  wheel,  and  killed  the 
man  at  the  helm.  The  fire  was  returned  from 
the  steamer;  the  flag-staff  of  the  fort  was  cut 
down,  and  it  is  said  that  a number  of  the  Para- 
guayans were  killed.  The  Water  Witch  then 
dropped  down  the  stream,  and  was  soon  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  guns  of  Itapiru. 

This  attack  was  an  outrage  for  which  it  is 
impossible  to  assign  an  adequate  cause.  The 
Water  Witch  was  not  within  the  waters  belong- 
ing to  Paraguay,  but  in  those  common  to  that 
State  and  Corrientes ; and  was  not,  therefore, 
violating  the  order  which  closed  the  Paraguayan 
river  to  men-of-war,  and  prohibited  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  exploration.  She  was 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  the  express  de- 
sire of  the  Governor  of  Corrientes,  and  had  a 
perfect  right  to  use  the  channel,  even  though  it 
ran  directly  under  the  wails  of  Fort  Itapiru.  It 
is  absurd  to  imagine  that  the  Americans  could 
have  had  any  hostile  design  against  Paraguay ; 
for  the  Water  Witch  was  not  equipped  as  a 
man-of-war;  and,  as  must  have  been  known, 
had  on  board  but  a single  officer,  and  only 
twenty -eight  men,  all  told,  including  cooks  and 
stewards.  Close  by  was  the  Paraguayan  fleet, 
consisting  of  five  vessels,  a steamer,  many  gun- 
boats, and  a body  of  six  thousand  men  w ho  had 
assembled  here  to  oppose  the  passage  of  a fleet 
which  Brazil  was  on  the  point  of  sending  up. 

Lopez  wras  doubtless  angry  at  the  result  of  the 
affair  of  the  American  Trading  Company,  and 
felt  himself  affronted  at  the  tone  of  the  official 
correspondence  with  the  Commander  of  the  Ex- 
pedition ; and  having  never,  in  all  his  life,  met 
with  an  equal,  he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of 
the  first  occasion  to  vindicate  his  dignity,  rely- 
ing upon  the  presumed  inaccessibility  of  his 
country  to  protect  him  from  future  reprisals. 

He  indeed  attempted  to  justify  his  course  by 
alleging  that  the  Americans  were  apparently 
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taking  soundings  in  the  waters  of  Paraguay 
which  were  closed  to  foreign  vessels ; and 
caused  a chart  to  be  prepared  in  which  the 
topography  of  the  scene  and  the  movements  of 
the  Water  Witch  were  made  to  correspond  with 
this  statement.  Lieutenant  Page  presents  this 
fancy  chart  side  by  side  with  one  made  from 
actual  survey.  No  two  things  could  well  be 
more  dissimilar. 

Lieutenant  Page  was  not  disposed  to  rest 
quiet  under  this  insult  to  our  flag.  The  arma- 
ment of  the  steamer  was  not  such  as  to  enable 
him  to  act  efficiently  against  a fort  like  that  of 
Itapiru.  He,  therefore,  hurried  down  the  river, 
hoping  to  obtain  guns  from  our  coast  squadron. 

Arriving  at  Buenos  Ayres,  Page  found  that 
the  American  fleet  had  just  left  that  port.  He 
sent  an  account  of  the  attack  upon  the  Water 
Witch  to  Commodore  Salter,  urging  that  the 
Germantown  should  be  dispatched  at  once  to 
Paraguay.  “The  Water  Witch ,”  said  he, 
“with  the  Germantown , or  a brig  in  tow,  will 
be  amply  sufficient  to  inflict  such  punishment 
upon  Paraguay  as  the  insult  demands — not  only 
knock  down  the  fort,  but  capture  the  squad- 
ron also.”  Captain  Lynch,  who  command- 
ed the  Germantown , offered  either  to  take  the 
vessel  up,  or  to  relinquish  the  command  to  Page 
for  that  purpose.  The  Commodore,  after  con- 
sulting with  our  new  minister,  Mr.  Peden,  re- 
fused to  act.  “ I can  not  move  in  the  matter,” 
said  he ; “ the  affair  is  referred  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  I shall  await  instructions.”  Page 
then  asked  that  the  Water  Witch  might  be  fur- 
nished with  a couple  of  large  guns  from  the 
squadron.  With  these,  he  would  undertake  to 
knock  down  Fort  Itapiru,  and  would  pledge 
his  life  for  the  success  of  the  attempt.  It  was 
all  in  vain.  “There  are  other  fields  for  the 
Expedition,”  said  the  Commodore ; “ and  you 
had  better  not  return  to  that  part  of  the  river 
until  instructions  are  received  from  home.” 

Foiled  in  his  attempts  to  obtain  means  to 
avenge  the  outrage  upon  the  Water  Witch, 
Page  turned  his  attention  to  the  explorations 
which  remained  to  be  accomplished.  Foremost 
among  these  was  the  exploration  of  the  River 
Salado,  which,  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  settled  portions  of  the  Argentine  Confeder- 
ation and  the  Indian  domain  of  the  Chaco,  pen- 
etrates several  important  provinces. 

To  explore  this  river  a little  steamer,  which 
had  been  sent  out  in  pieces  from  the  United 
States,  was  chartered  for  a few  weeks.  She  was 
called  the  Yerba;  her  length  was  112  feet,  and 
with  twenty-five  men,  provisions  for  two  months, 
six  tons  of  coal  and  two  cords  of  wood  on  board, 
her  draught  was  twenty-six  inches.  The  short 
time  for  which  the  steamer  was  chartered  per- 
mitted them  to  ascend  only  340  miles  by  the 
river,  or  91  miles  in  a straight  line  ; but  enough 
was  seen  to  make  it  evident  that  the  river  was 
navigable  much  farther. 

Lieutenant  Page  therefore  determined  to  take 
the  steamer  back,  and  then  make  a journey  by 
land  into  the  interior,  and  then  descend  the 
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river  to  the  point  where  the  exploration  had 
ceased.  This  purpose  was  in  a good  measure 
executed ; and  the  consequent  journey  was  the 
longest  undertaken  by  land  during  the  progress 
of  the  Expedition. 

Page  was  accompanied  on  this  journey  by 
Lieutenant  Murdaugh  and  Cornelius,  one  of  the 
crew  of  the  Water  Witch . The  Governor  of 
the  province  furnished  them  with  a small  mil- 
itary escort.  Thus  reinforced  they  had  no  doubt 
that  they  could  make  head  against  any  party  of 
wandering  savages  whom  they  might  encounter. 
They  left  Santa  F<5  on  the  12th  of  November. 

For  a hundred  and  twenty  miles  the  way  was 
over  “a  shoreless  sea  of  grass,  where  the  eye 
found  a resting-place  only  upon  the  horizon, 
from  which  the  sun  rose  as  from  the  ocean.” 
The  solitude  was  broken  ouly  by  one  military 
post  and  a single  village  of  peaceful  Indians. 
Then  followed  a long  day’s  ride  over  a half- 
desert region,  where  the  water  is  scarce  and 
brackish ; after  which  they  entered  a compar- 
atively populous  and  well-cultivated  country, 
whose  wheat  fields  afforded  a pleasant  sight 
after  the  monotony  of  the  pampa.  From  this 
point  there  are  postas  for  the  accommodation 
of  travelers,  where  a little  indifferent  food  and 
a hide  cot  without  bedding  may  be  had. 

Cordova,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  that 
name,  is  a pleasant  town  of  15,000  inhabitants, 
situated  240  miles  from  Santa  F£.  A railroad 
has  been  surveyed,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  an  Amer- 
ican, from  this  place  to  Rosario,  the  most  flour- 
ishing port  on  the  Parana.  The  Cordovese 
were  not  over-cordial  toward  Lieutenant  Page. 
They  feared  that  if  he  should  be  able  to  estab- 
lish the  navigability  of  the  Salado  much  of  the 
trade  which  they  wished  to  monopolize  would 
be  diverted  from  their  town. 

After  a considerable  stay  at  Cordova  they 
started  for  Santiago  del  Estero,  360  miles  fur- 
ther. When  the  horses  were  brought  up,  Page 
was  disappointed  at  their  sorry  appearance. 
They  seemed  incapable  of  making  a dozen 
miles  a day.  He  complained  to  the  master  of 
the  posta  for  giving  him  such  miserable-looking 
beasts ; and  vexed  by  the  assurance  with  which 
the  man  insisted  that  they  were  excellent 
horses,  struck  spurs  and  dashed  off,  expecting 
that  the  horses  would  drop  down  in  half  an 
hour.  The  sorry-looking  pampa  steeds  never 
broke  gallop  for  twelve  miles ; and,  instead  of 
being  distressed,  were  ready,  after  half  an  hour’s 
rest,  to  be  driven  back  at  the  same  speed.  At 
every  posta  on  the  road  the  horses  were  driven 
up  fresh  from  the  pasture,  and  yet  in  all  this 
long  journey  Page  made  never  less  than  ten, 
and  commonly  twelve  miles  an  hour,  often  pro- 
ceeding from  twelve  to  twenty-four  miles  upon 
the  same  horse. 

At  Santiago  they  met  with  the  most  hospita- 
ble reception.  Don  Manuel  Taboado,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  province,  entered  warmly  into  the 
design  of  the  Expedition,  assigned  the  party 
apartments  in  the  Government  House,  and 
treated  them  as  the  guests  of  the  State.  The 
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hospitality  of  the  people  was  almost  embarrass- 
ing. Page  was  afraid  to  attempt  to  procure  the 
smallest  article ; for  it  was  promptly  furnished, 
and  the  money  invariably  returned,  with  the  re- 
mark, “You  can  pay  for  nothing  here,  Sir.” 
At  a picnic  given  by  some  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, among  the  refreshments  provided  was  En- 
glish ale,  which  had  been  brought  650  miles  on 
ox -wagons  across  the  pampas. 

They  had  now  by  a circuitous  route  reached 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  Salado,  and  wished 
from  this  point  to  descend  the  river  to  the 
point  to  which  the  steamer  had  ascended.  A 
boat  eighteen  feet  in  length  happened  to  be  in 
a stream  near  the  town.  By  the  order  of  the 
Governor  this  was  carried  over  to  the  Salado  on 
an  ox-cart,  and  the  explorers  followed  in  the 
Governor’s  own  barouche.  The  boat  was  launch- 
ed on  the  11th  of  September,  1855,  to  the  im- 
mense astonishment  of  the  by-standers,  who  had 
never  seen  any  water-craft  larger  than  a hide 
balsa . For  many  days  the  river  was  found 
obstructed  by  barricados  of  drift-wood,  which 
were  removed  by  men  sent  on  by  the  Governor. 
These  grew  less  frequent  as  they  descended; 
but  their  removal  consumed  much  time. 

On  the  evening  of  the  25th  of  (September, 
while  bivouacked  upon  the  bank,  they  were 
aroused  by  the  approach  of  a body  of  horse- 
men. It  was  the  Governor,  at  the  head  of 
eighty  men,  in  pursuit  of  a large  body  of  In- 
dians who  had  crossed  the  river  from  the  Chaco 
side,  made  an  attack  upon  the  estancias,  killed 
several  persons,  and  driven  off  the  hocks  and 
herds.  Page  asked  permission  to  accompany 
the  troops.  The  Governor  would  not  stop  a 
moment;  so  in  the  darkness  they  floundered 
through  the  mud  and  water  of  the  river,  and 
soon  struck  the  trail  of  the  marauders.  As  day 
dawned  their  traces  became  more  evident.  Soon 
they  saw  a cloud  of  dust  in  the  distance.  The 
Indians  were  hurrying  on  at  full  speed,  driving 
their  stolen  horses  in  advance.  The  pursuers 
pressed  on  at  full  gallop.  Twice  during  the 
chase  of  three  hours  the  Indians  lassoed  fresh 
horses  from  the  drove,  mounted  them,  and 
dashed  on.  It  seemed  but  the  work  of  a mo- 
ment, but  each  time  the  pursuers  gained  a lit- 
tle. When  within  a quarter  of  a mile  a party 
of  the  savages  turned,  sprang  at  full  height  upon 
the  bare  backs  of  their  horses,  as  if  to  count  the 
numbers  of  their  enemies,  and  whooped  defi- 
ance. The  handful  of  soldiers  in  advance  of 
the  main  body  charged  straight  at  the  savages, 
who  met  them  half-way,  spearing  right  and  left ; 
then,  suddenly  wheeling  about,  made  after  their 
comrades.  The  soldiers  passed  on  in  hot  pur- 
suit, and  were  gaining  rapidly,  when  the  In- 
dians suddenly  abandoned  their  horses,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  dense  forest  which  they  had 
closely  skirted  during  the  chase,  and  were  lost 
to  sight  as  completely  as  though  the  earth  had 
swallowed  them.  The  result  of  the  chase  was 
the  capture  of  two  hundred  horses  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  head  of  cattle. 

The  forest  in  which  the  Indians  had  taken 
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refuge  extended  for  three  days’  journey,  and 
was  so  impenetrable  as  to  render  pursuit  impos- 
sible. The  soldiers,  after  a halt  of  five  minutes, 
retraced  their  way,  under  a burning  sun,  through 
a country  destitute  of  water.  At  night  they 
bivouacked  near  a marsh,  where  a little  brack- 
ish water  was  found  in  the  deep  cattle  tracks. 

The  horses  had  been  under  saddle  twenty  hours, 
and,  with  a rest  of  only  five  minutes,  had  made 
120  miles.  For  the  men  there  was  neither  food 
nor  drink.  At  daylight  the  march  was  resumed, 
and  night  brought  them  to  the  river,  w here  they 
found  food  and  fresh  water,  the  first  which  they 
had  tasted  for  forty  hours.  Water,  indeed,  was 
too  plentiful,  for  a heavy  rain  set  in,  notwith- 
standing which  Page  spread  his  India-rubber 
blanket  on  the  ground,  and  slept  soundly  till 
morning.  In  this  Indian  chase  they  had  pass- 
ed through  135  miles  of  the  Chaco,  over  a rich 
plain  about  five  miles  broad,  bounded  on  one 
side  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other  by  an  un- 
broken forest  wjiich  extends  for  150  miles.  In 
returning  from  their  plundering  excursions 
into  Cordova  and  Santiago  the  Indians  pass 
along  this  plain,  where  they  can  find  grass  and 
water  for  the  cattle  which  they  have  stolen. 

They  double  the  southern  extremity  of  thb  for- 
est, and,  taking  their  last  draught  of  fresh  wa- 
ter, push  northward  across  the  saline  pampa 
which  stretches  tow  ard  the  Vcrmejo.  Page  was 
impressed  with  admiration  for  the  patient  en- 
durance of  the  Santiagan  soldiers.  Their  only 
pay  is  a suit  of  clothes,  a ration  of  beef,  and  a 
little  tobacco ; yet  they  serve  cheerfully,  rarely 
desert,  will  march  for  two  or  three  successive 
days  without  food  or  water.  But  the  long  civil 
wars  have  so  weakened  the  country  that  the 
Indians  have  actually  gained  upon  the  whites ; 
and  these  western  provinces  are  absolutely  less 
populous  than  they  were  at  the  time  when  they 
gained  their  independence.  Within  the  recol- 
lection of  living  men  the  banks  of  the  Salado 
were  covered  with  great  estancias  which  are  now 
deserted;  the  men  having  been  killed,  the  wo- 
men and  children  carried  into  captivity,  and  the 
horses  and  cattle  driven  off  by  the  Indians.  We 
may  reasonably  hope  that  a better  state  of  things 
is  about  to  be  inaugurated.  The  establishment 
of  a few  military  posts  will  put  an  effectual 
check  to  these  savage  forays. 

The  boat  proceeded  down  the  river,  which 
grew  more  and  more  free  from  obstructions,  until 
the  3d  of  October,  when  the  explorers  came  up 
with  the  Santiagan  troops,  who  had  followed  the 
bank  of  the  stream,  and  were  going  still  further 
down  in  pursuit  of  marauding  Indians.  Page 
joined  the  Governor’s  party,  and,  sending  back 
the  boat,  proceeded  to  a point  about  eighty 
miles  in  a direct  line  from  Monte  Aguara,  the 
highest  point  reached  by  the  steamer  in  its  up- 
ward passage.  The  Salado  was  here  a broad, 
well-defined  stream,  flowing  through  a beauti- 
ful country.  The  guide  of  the  Governor  af- 
firmed that  it  maintained  the  same  character  to 
Monte  Aguara ; but  the  rainy  season  was  set- 
ting in,  and  anxious  as  Page  was  to  unite  his 
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two  explorations,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
return.  Enough  had  been  accomplished  to  de- 
monstrate the  navigability  of  the  river  for  a dis- 
tance of  eight  hundred  miles. 

On  their  return  journey  by  land  they  found 
abandoned  estancias,  and  other  evidences  of 
Indian  forays.  In  one  place  the  poles  of  a de- 
serted lodge  were  tied  with  a long  tress  of  hair, 
which  must  have  come  from  the  head  of  a white 
woman.  They  came  in  sight  of  a party  of  In- 
dians who  flung  themselves  down  in  the  tall 
grass,  which  protected  them  from  the  nnskill- 
* ful  fire  of  the  soldiers,  who  invariably  missed 
though  the  distance  was  not  more  than  thirty 
yards;  but  the  gauchos  are  less  skillful  with 
the  musket  than  with  the  lasso.  One  fellow 
escaped  several  successive  volleys,  and  Page 
was  looking  on,  rather  amused  at  the  harmless 
firing,  when  the  General  accosted  him : 

, “ Commandante,  that  is  a Cordovese,  and  a 
noted  reprobate,  a villain,  a traitor.” 

In  a moment  Page's  carbine  was  at  his  shoul- 
der. A sharp  report,  and  the  fugitive  fell, 
throwing  up  his  arms  and  imploring  mercy,  de- 
claring that  he  was  a captive  carried  away  by 
the  Indians.  He  was  brought  in,  shot  through 
the  thigh — for  Page  had  fired  not  to  kill,  but 
only  to  bring  him  down.  A couple  of  the  In- 
dians were  finally  killed,  and  one  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  wounded  refugee  was  treated  with 
very  little  compunction,  for  he  was  well  known 
as  a criminal  who  had  escaped  justice  and  fled 
to  the  savages,  for  whom  he  had  acted  as  guide 
in  more  than  one  foray. 

Returning  to  Santiago  after  this  expedition, 
which  occupied  about  five  weeks,  they  proceed- 
ed northwestward  through  Tucuman  to  Salta, 
a thriving  town  far  up  among  the  mountains. 
The  opening  of  the  Salado  had  excited  much 
enthusiasm  among  the  Saltanos ; for,  although 
it  would  not  bring  navigation  to  their  doors,  it 
would  reduce  the  expenses  and  time  of  com- 
munication with  Rosario  full  four-fifths.  The 
trade  of  this  province,  which  is  rich  in  mineral 
and  vegetable  products,  is  now  mainly  conduct- 
ed over  the  Cordilleras,  by  means  of  mules,  to 
the  single  Bolivian  port  of  Cobija,  on  the  Pa- 
cific. Many  years  will  not,  however,  pass  be- 
fore this  trade,  and  that  of  a large  part  of  Bo- 
livia, and  no  small  share  of  that  of  Brazil,  will 
pass  through  the  La  Plata. 

From  this  extreme  point  of  his  explorations 
Page  returned  to  the  Parana  by  a different 
route  from  that  which  he  had  followed  in  go- 
ing. He  descended  the  river  to  Montevideo, 
which  he  reached  on  the  24th  of  January,  1856. 
Here  he  found  an  order  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  complimenting  him  upon  the  energy  dis- 
played in  the  prosecution  of  his  explorations, 
and  directing  him  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
The  Water  Witch  accordingly  left  Montevideo 
on  the  3d  of  February,  and  came  to  anchor  at 
the  Navy  Yard  in  Washington  on  tho  8th  of 
May,  after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  four 
months. 


The  results  of  this  exploration  are  of  great 
value.  It  has  demonstrated  that  the  basin  of 
La  Plata  is  one  of  the  most  favored  regions  of 
the  globe.  It  is  rich  in  all  the  productions 
of  temperate  and  semi-tropical  zones ; the  soil 
and  climate  are  adapted  to  the  great  commer- 
cial staples  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco;  in 
spite  of  the  long  civil  wars,  its  plains  are  still 
covered  with  immense  herds  of  cattle  and  horses. 
La  Plata  furnishes  a notable  exception  to  the 
dictum  of  Humboldt,  that  “Extreme  fertility 
of  soil  and  insalubrity  of  atmosphere  are  as 
inseparably  connected  in  South  America  as  in 
Asia.”  The  men  on  board  the  Water  Witch, 
notwithstanding  their  constant  exposure,  were 
almost  absolutely  free  from  sickness.  The 
journeys  in  Paraguay  were  made  in  February — 
the  hottest  month  of  the  year — yet  no  sick  per- 
sons were  seen  ; malignant  fevers  seem  utterly 
unknown ; in  all  Paraguay  Page  never  saw  a 
medical  man.  In  his  long  journey  through  the 
Argentine  Confederation  he  slept  continually 
in  the  open  air,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  without  experiencing  the  least  ill  ef- 
fect. “I  am  constrained,”  he  says,  “to  pro- 
nounce Paraguay,  and  those  parts  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation  which  constituted  tho 
field  of  our  operations,  one  of  the  healthiest 
regions  of  the  earth.” 

That  such  a region  must  have  a future — “a 
great  predestined  future,  ” says  Lieutenant  Page 
— “ none  could  doubt  who  for  many  months  had 
voyaged  through  such  a valley  of  beauty,  pre- 
senting, with  the  exception  of  our  Mississippi, 
the  fairest  unbroken  extent  of  cultivable  land 
in  the  world.  Is  this  wealth  of  creation  to  re- 
main unavailable  for  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  men,  while  the  powers  holding  dominion 
over  it  invito  immigration,  and  the  over-crowd- 
ed cities  of  Europe  teem  with  millions  whose 
cry  is  for  bread?  Emigrants  to  the  valley  of 
La  Plata  may  reach  their  homes  in  ocean  steam- 
ers. No  barren  wildernesses  are  to  be  trav- 
ersed. No  long  winters  or  autumnal  exhala- 
tions are  to  be  feared.  No  warring  with  Indian, 
beast,  or  reptile,  or  with  those  tropical  miasmas 
against  which  the  mind  and  strength  of  the 
white  race  are  impotent.  If  Bolivia,  Paraguay, 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  and  Buenos  Ayres 
would  unite  and  form  a community  of  nations, 
neither  filibustering  hosts  nor  imperial  fleets 
could  be  feared.  Spanish  galleons,  freighted 
with  tho  ‘fifths*  of  Majesty,  or  the  ships  of  Great 
Britain  and  Portugal,  laden  with  the  profits  of 
illegal  trade,  will  never  again  sail  from  La 
Plato.  But  the  steamers  of  maritime  nations, 
bearing  the  products  of  industrial  power,  will 
cover  her  interior  water-courses,  and  in  return 
will  pour  into  the  lap  of  those  nations  the  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  wealth  of  the  Western  In- 
dies. No  overthrow  of  existing  governments, 
no  political  revulsions  are  necessary  to  place 
the  inhabitants  of  these  regions  under  the  be- 
neficent influences  of  a great  republican  civili- 
zation.” 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


A WOMAN’S  POEM. 


X^OU  say  you  love  me,  and  you  lay 
J-  Your  hand  and  fortune  at  my  feet: 

I thank  you,  Sir,  with  all  my  heart, 

For  love  is  sweet. 

It  is  but  little  to  you,  men, 

To  whom  the  doors  of  Life  stand  wide ; 
But  much,  how  much,  to  woman ! She 
Has  naught  beside. 

You  make  the  worlds  wherein  you  move ; 

You  rule  your  tastes,  or  coarse,  or  fine; 
Dine,  hunt,  or  fish,  or  waste  your  gold 
At  dice  and  wine! 

Our  world  (alas,  you  make  that  too!) 

Is  narrower — shut  in  four  blank  walls: 
Know  you,  or  care,  what  light  is  there? 

What  shadow  falls? 

We  read  the  last  new  novel  out, 

And  live  in  dream-land  till  it  ends: 

We  write  romantic  school-girl  notes,  . 

That  bore  our  friends. 

We  learn  to  trill  Italian  notes, 

And  thrum  for  hours  the  tortured  keys: 
We  think  it  pleases  you,  and  we 

But  live  to  please! 

We  feed  our  birds,  we  tend  our  flowers 
(Poor  indoor  things  of  sickly  bloom !), 
Or  play  the  housewife  in  our  gloves, 

And  dust  the  room. 

But  some  of  us  have  hearts  and  minds? 

So  much  the  worse  for  us  and  you ; 

For  graut  we  seek  a better  life, 

What  can  we  do? 

We  can  not  build  and  sail  your  ships, 

Or  drive  your  engines : we  are  weak, 
And  ignorant  of  the  tricks  of  Trade : 

To  think,  and  speak, 

Or  write  some  earnest,  stammering  words, 
Alone  is  ours,  and  that  you  hate; 

So  forced  within  ourselves  again, 

We  sigh  and  wait. 

Ah!  who  can  tell  the  bitter  hours, 

The  dreary  days  that  women  spend? 
Their  thoughts  unshared,  their  lives  unknown, 
Without  a friend ! 

Without  a friend?  And  what  is  he, 

Who,  like  a shadow,  day  and  night, 
Follows  the  woman  he  prefers? 

Lives  in  her  sight? 


Her  lover,  he:  a gallant  man, 

Devoted  to  her  every  whim ; w 

He  vows  to  die  for  her,  so  she 

Must  live  for  him ! 

We  should  be  very  grateful,  Sir, 

That,  when  you’ve  nothing  else  to  do, 

You  waste  your  idle  hours  on  us: 

So  kind  of  you! 

Profuse  in  studied  compliments, 

Your  manners,  like  your  clothes,  are  fine, 

Though  both,  at  times,  are  somewhat  strong 
Of  smoke  and  wine! 

What  can  we  hope  to  know  of  you? 

Or  you  of  us?  We  act  our  parts : 

We  love  injest:  it  is  the  play 

Of  hands,  not  hearts ! 

You  grant  my  bitter  words  are  true 
Of  others,  not  of  you  and  me : 

Your  love  is  steady  as  a star; 

But  we  shall  see. 

Yon  say  yon  love  me : have  you  thought 
How  much  these  little  words  contain? 

Alas!  a world  of  happiness, 

And  worlds  of  pain! 

You  know,  or  should,  your  nature  now, 

Its  needs  and  passions.  Can  I be 

What  you  desire  me  ? Do  you  find 
Your  all  in  me? 

You  do.  But  have  you  thought  that  I 
May  have  my  ways  and  fancies,  too? 

You  love  me;  well,  but  have  you  thought 
If  I love  you  ? 

But  think  again.  You  know  me  not: 

I,  too,  may  be  a butterfly, 

A costly  parlor  doll,  on  show 

For  you  to  buy! 

You  trust  me  wholly?  One  word  more. 
You  see  me  young:  they  call  me  fair: 

I think  1 have  a pleasant  face, 

And  pretty  hair! 

But,  by-and-by,  my  face  will  fade ; 

It  must  with  time,  it  may  with  care: 

What  say  you  to  a wrinkled  wife, 

With  thin,  gray  hair? 

You  care  not,  you:  in  youth,  or  age, 

Your  heart  is  mine,  while  life  endures: 

Is’t  so?  Then,  Arthur,  here's  my  hand, 
My  heart  is  yours. 
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PAYING  THE  PIPER.  \ 

MR.  JOSHUA  BEEBE,  the  tired,  hungry  fa- 
ther of  the  family  residing  at  No.  185  East 
Twenty-seventh  Street,  applied  his  dead-latch 
key  to  the  door  of  his  modest  but  comfortable 
house,  one  rather  sharp  November  evening.  It 
was  certainly  very  attentive  in  Mrs.  Beebe,  con- 
sidering that  they  had  been  fourteen  years  mar- 
ried, to  meet  him  in  the  hall,  help  him  off  with 
his  overcoat,  and  hang  up  his  hat  for  him ; in- 
quiring as  she  did  so  for  the  headache  he  had 
complained  of  in  the  morning,  and  hoping  that 
he  had  not  been  obliged  to  stand  up  in  the  car  all 
the  way,  as  it  often  did  happen.  All  wives  are 
not  as  thoughtful  of  the  personal  ease  and  com- 
fort of  the  individual  who  seems  to  present 
some  claims  to  the  attention  of  the  household, 
inasmuch  as  ten  hours  of  the  day  are  spent  by 
him  in  providing  all  that  they  occupy  them- 
selves with  consuming  in  the  shape  of  fuel,  food, 
and  wardrobe,  asking  in  return  an  evening's 
shelter  and  a decent  lodging.  It  would  be 
looked  upon  as  presuming  in  some  men  if  they 
held  the  faintest  expectation  of  any  thing  more. 
They  are  desired  to  be  grateful  for  what  is  meted 
out  to  them,  and  to  find  no  fault  with  quality 
or  quantity. 

Mrs.  Beebe,  on  the  contrary,  had  spent  much 
time  and  thought  on  the  reception  which  she 
now  extended  to  her  “dear  Joshua.” 

The  parlors  were  as  neat  as  the  desk  at  his 
counting-room — if  there  was  any  thing  Mr.  Beebe 
enjoyed  it  was  seeing  things  in  order.  No  chair 
was  astray,  no  work  littered  the  corner  of  the 
sofa,  no  newspaper  cuttings  were  strewed  on 
the  crumb-cloth,  which  was  arranged  with  the 
roost  exact  precision  on  a line  with  the  hearth- 
rug on  the  one  side  and  the  seam  of  the  carpet 
on  the  other.  A drugget  put  down  askew  had 
been  known  to  spoil  Mr.  Beebe's  peace  of  mind 
for  an  entire  evening.  Nor  was  he  obliged  to 
turn  some  one  out  of  his  own  particular  chair — 
there  it  stood,  on  the  side  of  the  fire  he  liked 
best  to  occupy,  empty,  inviting,  ready  to  em- 
brace him.  So  were  his  children — Clementina, 
the  eldest,  calling  him  “precious  papa;”  Georgy, 
the  only  son,  not  so  much  as  asking  if  he  had 
brought  them  home  any  thing ; and  Lotty,  the 
youngest,  darting  away  at  a signal  from  her 
mother  to  bring  his  comfortable  slippers,  Miss 
Clementina's  first  specimen  of  fancy  work. 

The  table  was  already  laid ; Mr.  Beebe  never 
could  bear  to  be  kept  waiting  for  his  supper, 
which  made  its  appearance  just  at  the  right 
moment,  and  consisted  of  his  favorite  dishes. 
The  porter-house  steak  was  done  to  a turn,  the 
light  muffins  came  up  hot  and  hot,  and  there 
were  apple  fritters,  from  a receipt  he  had  brought 
from  a favorite  restaurant  down  town,  where  he 
had  first  seen  and  become  enamored  of  them. 
Now  if  you  consider  that  it  was  “ washing-day,” 
when  most  husbands  are  doomed  to  dull  fires, 
disordered  dining-rooms,  cold  cuts,  and  stale 
bread,  you  must  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Beebe 
was  a fortunate  man,  and  his  wife  the  most  de- 
voted and  self-aacrificing  of  women. 
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Accustomed  as  he  was  to  her  admirable  traits 
of  character,  Mr.  Beebe  began  to  entertain  this 
opinion  quite  strongly  himself  by  the  time  they 
were  comfortably  settled  down  for  the  evening. 
The  children  were  sent  to  bed  by  seven  o'clock 
— a practice  which  is  nearly  obsolete,  we  are  well 
aware,  but,  as  Mrs.  Beebe  often  said  to  her 
friends,  it  was  good  for  their  health,  and  her 
own  too ; and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 
nursery  exit  in  this  model  family  was  accom- 
plished with  none  of  those  rebellious  murmurs 
and  delays,  on  the  part  of  the  children,  or  the 
fretful  repetitions  of  “ Come,  come,  Julia,  don't 
you  hear  me?”  “John,  your  five  minutes  is 
up!”  “Ebenezer,  don’t  let  me  have  to  speak 
again !”  which  usually  keep  the  room  and  the 
unfortunate  visitor  who  may  be  attempting  con- 
versation in  a state  of  distraction  for  half  an 
hour  at  least. 

The  juvenile  Beebes  kissed  their  parents  duti- 
fully on  the  stroke  of  the  clock  and  retired. 

Mr.  Beebe  looked  around  the  room  as  the  door 
closed  after  them,  the  supper-table  had  dimin- 
ished into  a very  convenient  circle,  close  to  his 
elbow,  with  drop-light  over  it,  and  the  Evening 
Express  lay  temptingly  at  hand.  His  wife,  in 
her  own  sewing-chair,  fitted  her  thimble  on  her 
finger,  and  drew  from  her  work-basket  some 
strips  of  cambric,  one  end  of  which  was  basted 
on  a square  of  morocco,  for  what  purpose  her 
husband  was  not  yet  able  to  comprehend,  though 
broiderie  Anglais  had  been  her  favorite  evening 
amusement  for  two  winters  past,  and  the  fruits 
of  it  flourished  on  the  pantalets  and  petticoats 
of  the  little  girls. 

“Nice  children!”  said  Mr.  Beebe,  looking 
thoughtfully  across  to  their  mother.  “ Nobody 
has  better.” 

“ Don’t  you  think  Lotty  looks  rather  thin  ?’* 
And  the  purple  morocco  back-ground  crackled 
under  Mrs.? Beebe's  fingers  as  she  slipped  the 
pattern  along  a few  inches. 

“ Well,  no,  I hadn’t  noticed  it.”  Lotty  was 
the  favorite  with  her  father,  being  the  youngest, 
and  “ all  Beebe,”  as  her  paternal  grandmother 
often  said.  It  was  natural  for  the  father's  face 
to  change  with  an  expression  of  some  anxiety. 

“And  Clementina  stoops  dreadfully.  I am 
getting  quite  worried  about  that  stoop.  She's 
just  at  an  age  now  to  be  ruined  by  round  shoul- 
ders. By-the-way,  did  you  notice  that  Georgy 
hacks  a little  ? Mrs.  Slote  spoke  of  it  this  aft- 
ernoon, and  how  narrow-chested  he  was  natur- 
ally.” 

“ Well,  hadn't  you  better  send  around  for 
Dr.  Dibble  in  the  morning,  Eliza?  It  won’t 
do  to  let  such  things  go  on.”  Where  a man 
has  a good  business,  which  he  is  proud  of  hav- 
ing made  himself,  and  an  only  son  to  leave  it 
to,  the  health  of  the  junior  becomes  a matter 
of  anxious  solicitude. 

“ I don’t  think  the  doctor  could  do  any  good. 

He  doesn’t  seem  to  have  much  appetite  when 
he  gets  home  from  school.  I’m  afraid  he’s  too 
much  confined.” 

“ Send  him  out,  then ; make  him  play  more. 
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When  I was  a boy  I never  wanted  to  be  coaxed 
to  stay  out  in  the  street  till  dark.” 

“ But  I’m  so  afraid  of  bad  associations,”  said 
Mrs.  Beebe,  with  a prudential  sigh.  “ We  are 
so  near  the  Avenue,  and  there’s  no  knowing 
what  he  might  pick  up  among  that  set  of  boys. 

I am  uneasy  the  moment  he  is  out  of  my  sight. 
Clementina’s  teacher  was  here  to-iday,  and  she 
quite  agreed  with  me  that  all  the  children  need- 
ed exercise.” 

“ When  I was  a boy” — and  Mr.  Beebe  tore 
off  the  margin  of  the  newspaper  and  commenced 
rolling  a lamp-lighter  after  the  most  approved 
pattern — “I  used  to  bring  in  wood,  and  fetch 
water,  and  go  of  errands.  I always  had  rather 
more  exercise  than  I wanted.” 

“But  times  are  very  different  now,  recol- 
lect.” And  the  key  on  which  Mrs.  Beebe’s  pre- 
vious remarks  were  modulated  was  exchanged 
for  one  a little  higher,  whilo  the  expression  be- 
came decidedly  staccato . “There’s  no  wood 
or  water  to  bring,  and  the  grocer’s  cart  comes 
every  morning  for  orders.” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know  what  you’re  going  to  do 
for  them.  I suppose  the  girls  can’t  exercise 
around  the  house,  as  you  used  to?” 

“There’s  no  time,  poor  little  things!  what 
with  their  school,  and  music  lessons,  and  prac- 
tice hours.  They  want  recreation  and  not  work. 
What  do  you  think  of  a quarter  at  dancing- 
school  ? They  are  all  large  enough  to  go  to- 
gether; in  fact,  with  Clemmy,  at  her  age,  it’s 
now  or  never.” 

IIow  naturally  and  quietly  the  proposal  was 
uttered ! Who  would  have  believed  the  hours 
of  deliberation  and  preparation  it  had  cost? 
Who  was  to  infer  that  the  supper  was  ordered 
and  prepared  mainly  by  Mrs.  Beebe  herself,  to 
save  the  cook’s  feelings — the  rooms  placed  in  an 
unusual  state  of  tidiness— the  hearth  freshly  swept 
— the  coal-hod  searched  for  the  largest  lumps — 
the  children  put  upon  their  best  behavior — and 
the  click  of  the  latch-key  listened  for,  that  an 
affectionate  and  solicitous  welcome  might  be 
given — all  as  a preparation  for  this  uncon- 
scious and  innocent  sentence?  Not  Mr.  Beebe, 
misguided  and  unsuspicious  man  that  he  was ; 
though  its  success  depended  on  his  good  humor, 
as  his  wife  well  knew,  and  his  good  humor  on 
all  these  several  contingencies.  We  are  not  so 
base  as  to  hint  that  husbands  are  often  indebted 
to  similar  causes  for  the  delicate  little  attentions 
received  by  them  in  the  family  circle.  By  no 
means.  Mrs.  Beebe  is  probably  alone  in  her 
much-to-be-lamented  duplicity,  and  her  hus- 
band a solitary  victim. 

With  what  outward  indifferent  composure  she 
awaited  the  result  of  her  dissembling ! and  how 
unsuspiciously  Mr.  Beebe  ruminated  I His 
mind  had  reverted  to  some  past  transaction  of 
the  day,  entirely  forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the 
matter  under  discussion. 

“Every  body  sends  their  children  to  danc- 
ing-school nowadays,”  urged  Mrs.  Beebe,  after 
a momentary  pause.  “ It  isn’t  looked  upon  as 
it  used  to  be,  even  in  Church  members.” 


“Dancing-school?  oh!”  And  Mr.  Beebe 
recalled  himself  with  an  effort  from  the  men- 
tal contemplation  of  that  lot  of  pine  and  loenst 
timber  which  had  not  tamed  out  according 
to  invoice,  and  came  back  slowly  to  the  fire, 
the  hearth-rug,  and  his  wife  opposite  to  him. 
“What  were  you  saying  about  Church  mem- 
bers going  to  dancing-school,  Eliza  ?” 

“ I did  not  say  they  went  themselves,  Joshua 
—of  course  not.  Mr.  Black  and  Mr.  Grigson 
would  look  well  at  their  time  of  life ; but  they 
all  send  their  children.” 

“ A very  foolish  piece  of  business  if  they  do ; 
that’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say — wasting  just  so  much 
time  and  money.  I never  could  see  the  sense 
of  it.  I never  learned  to  take  a step  in  my 
life,  and  I was  a famous  dancer  in  my  day. 
Look  at  you,  when  I first  met  you,  at  John 
Davenport’s  wedding.  Why,  you  waltzed  like 
— well,  like  a duck ! I never  could  waltz  ; it 
always  made  me  so  dizzy.  I wanted  to  dread- 
fully that  night  to  ask  you.” 

Mr.  Beebe’s  face  glowed  pleasantly  with  the 
recollection.  How  it  brought  that  memorable 
evening  of  their  first  introduction  before  him ! 
How  sweet  she  did  look  in  white  muslin  and 
cherry -colored  ribbons ! To  think  what  a little 
waist  she  had  then ! and  how  it  did  hurt  him  to 
see  that  tall  groomsman’s  arm  around  it,  when 
they  were  waltzing,  after  supper ! 

Mrs.  Beebe  assisted  in  recalling  some  of  the 
events  of  that  never-to-be-forgotten  meeting. 
How  she  noticed  him  the  first  moment  she  en- 
tered the  room,  and  how  she  dropped  her  hand- 
kerchief, before  they  were  introduced,  and  he 
had  picked  it  up  for  her,  with  such  a look  ! It 
made  such  an  impression ! And  only  think 
how  it  had  turned  out ! Here  they  were,  mar- 
ried and  settled,  with  children  old  enough  to  go 
to  dancing-school!  Artful  woman,  to  draw 
him  thus  through  the  pleasant  mazes  of  the 
past,  that  he  might  regard  her  and  her  present 
plans  with  more  complacency. 

“ If  you  had  only  gone  when  yon  were  young, 
we  might  have  had  that  waltz.  You  get  over 
the  dizziness  when  you  have  had  a little  prac- 
tice.” 

“ It’s  such  a piece  of  extravagance.  Music 
now,  there’s  some  sense  in  that  I like  to  hear 
a good  tune  myself  now  and  then  ; but  it’s  just 
throwing  money  away  to  send  children  to  danc- 
ing-school.” 

“Only  six  dollars  a quarter.” 

“Six  too  many;  and  three  times  six  is 
eighteen.” 

“Well,  what  is  eighteen  dollars,  or  twenty 
either,  when  a man  has  your  business,  to  the 
children’s  health,  let  alone  forming  their  man- 
ners and  making  them  graceful.  I can  tell  in 
a minute,  when  a person  enters  the  room, 
whether  they  went  to  dancing-school  when  they 
were  young.  It  does  every  thing  for  them,  and 
they’re  pining  for  exercise.  You  might  listen 
to  the  advertisement,  Joshua;  there’s  so  much 
good  sense  in  it.”  An$  without  giving  time 
for  dissent,  Mrs.  Beebe  produced  from  under 
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her  work  a slip  she  had  cat  from  the  Times  of 
the  day  before. 

“Now  see  how  very  sensible  this  is: 

“ * M.  Marteuelli  would  take  occasion  to  say,  that  he 
baa  long  felt  the  necessity  of  introducing  a system  of  in- 
struction for  his  younger  pupils  by  which  the  exercise 
of  dancing  would  be  of  more  benefit  physically,  and  more 
useful  in  the  development  of  graceful  movement  than  it 
has  been  of  late  years.  The  facility  with  which  the 
Polka  and  similar  dances  of  the  present  time  are  ac- 
quired, has  induced  many  to  neglect  those  exercises  that 
were  formerly  indispensable.  J*o  that  neglect,  as  one  of 
the  causes,  may  be  attributed — * 

“ Now  listen,  Joshua and  Mrs.  Beebe  made 
an  impressive  pause,  to  be  sure  of  attention, 
‘—the  appearance  qf  so  many  round-shouldered  young 
misses  of  the  present  generation.* 

“Just  what  I said  about  Clementina,  you 
see. 

“ 4 They  are  sent  to  school,  and  allowed  to  stoop  over 
their  desks,  without  intermediate  exercise,  until  the 
growing  frame  assumes  the  position  in  which  it  has 
been  so  long  restrained.  Surely  these  thinqb  should 
Bl  BETTER  UNDERSTOOD ! 

“ 1 Were  children  sent  to  dancing-school  early  in  life— 

Pause. 

* — at  intervals  during  their  necessary  studies,  and  the 
teacher  aHowed  to  exercise  them  in  such  a manner  as 
would  add  grace  to  the  figure,  walk,  and  every  move- 
ment, something  would  then  be  gained  consistent  with 
the  true  object  of  this  valuable  accomplishment* 

“There,  Joshua!  what  do  you  think  of 
that?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Beebe,  triumphantly. 

“ Why,  that  learning  to  jiggle  up  and  down 
in  a polka,  or  to  twist  their  arms  off,  as  they 
did  in  that  other  dance  we  saw  at  the  last  party 
we  went  to — Perkins’s — stretching  them  out  till 
they  must  be  numb,  and  then  stretching  them 
backward  ’round  each  other’s  waists,  with  such 
knock-kneed-looking  legs,  isn’t  going  to  do 
much  toward  it.” 

“ Exactly  what  Mr.  Martenelli  thinks.  He’s 
going  to  have  a very  different  kind  of  dancing. 
Listen : 

44 1 Anxious  to  restore  the  art  to  its  former  usefulness, 
M.  Martenelli,  the  past  season,  instructed  his  classes  in 
that  acknowledged  graceful  study,  the  44  Minuet  de  la 
Cceur,*’  and  other  dances  of  similar  usefulness.  The  evi- 
dent success  of  this  course,  in  its  effect  upon  the  pupils, 
encouraged  him  to  give  more  attention  to  dancing  as 
connected  with  Calisthenics;  and  during  his  late  tour 
through  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  ho  mado 
it  his  business  to  call  upon  the  most  prominent  teachers, 
and  consult  with  them  in  regard  to  the  best  method  of 
accomplishing  these  desirable  results.  He  hopes,  there- 
fore, to  have  gained  such  information  as  will,  in  addition 
to  his  own  experience,  enable  him  to  present  to  his  pu- 
pils a system  that  will  not  only  make  them  dance  the 
Polka,  but  mil  improve  their  health,  figure , walk,  and 
consequently  have  a salutary  effect  upon  evert  move- 
ment in  life!’  **• 

“ Now  there  does  seem  a little  sense  in  that, 
don’t  there,  Eliza?”  for,  being  a plain  man, 
of  few  words  himself,  rhetoric  had  its  effect  on 
Mr.  Beebe’s  mind;  and,  what  with  the  deep 
philosophy  of  M.  Martenelli’s  reasoning,  and 

• The  historian  of  the  Beebe  family  would  not  rob  the 

distinguished  Professor  of  the  authorship  of  this  remark- 
able document  We  do  but  conceal  the  name,  lest  ho 
should  be  embarrassed  by  too  gnat  a rush  of  applica- 
tions. 


his  wife’s  impressive  reading  of  the  same,  the 
subject  began  to  assume  a new  light. 

“It  sounds  well,  don’t  it  now  ?” 

“Nothing  could  be  plainer.”  Mrs.  Beebe 
probably  did  not  allude  to  the  Professor’s  style, 
but  her  own  comprehension  of  the  absolute  wis- 
dom of  his  premises  that  all  children  ought  to 
be  sent  to  dancing-school.  “It  can't  do  any 
harm  to  try  it,  at  all  events.  I should  be  mis- 
arable  if  Clementina  should  get  a bad  figure, 
and  always  feel  reproached  that  I had  not  done 
my  duty  as  a mother ; not  to  mention  Georgy’s 
cough.” 

“Eighteen  dollars,  you  say?  Well,  I guess 
it  won’t  break  me.  I’ll  give  it  to  you  now,  and 
have  it  off  my  mind.  I never  care  about  laying 
down  money,  but  I do  hate  to  be  asked  for  it, 
awfully,  by  you  or  any  body  else.” 

Mr.  Beebe  usually  acted  up  to  this  principle, 
paid  cash  for  every  thing  on  the  spot,  provided 
liberally  for  his  household,  and  the  mistress  of 
many  a Fifth  Avenue  mansion,  built  and  fur- 
nished “on  the  two  million  plan,”  might  have 
envied  her  the  ease  with  which  her  empty  purse 
was  filled.  To  be  sure  she  was  always  emi- 
nently reasonable  and  judicious  in  her  expend- 
itures— dressing  her  children  and  herself  with 
simple  good  taste,  choosing  such  things  for  her 
own  wear  as  would  make  over  to  advantage  for 
the  little  girls,  and  adapting  Master  Georgy’s 
round  jackets  from  the  tails  of  his  father’s  coats. 
The  readiness  with  which  supplies  were  obtained 
when  really  needed  was  a tacit  compliment  to 
her  excellent  management. 

So  about  the  house.  It  was  a great  step  for 
the  Beebes  when  they  removed  from  the  two- 
story  house  in  Dry-Dock  Street,  near  Mr.  Bee- 
be’s business,  to  their  present  quarters ; very  far 
up-town  it  seemed  to  their  circle  of  friends, 
whose  rising  jealousy  was  conciliated,  however, 
by  the  plain  and  cautious  style  of  furnishing. 
The  present  best  chamber  carpets,  dark  ingrain, 
were  then  on  the  parlors,  and  the  chairs  were 
open-backed  and  cane-seated.  Kinsfolk  and 
acquaintance  who  came  to  sneer  were  further 
mollified  by  pressing  invitations  to  “stay  to 
tea,”  as  in  the  Dry-Dock  Street  days,  and  found 
the  table  laid  with  the  same  blue  dishes,  willow 
pattern,  and  that  they  were  not  required  to  show 
their  awkwardness  in  the  use  of  silver  forks. 
Mrs.  Beebe  had  found  it  necessary  to  replace 
her  table  service  since  then,  and  that  silver 
forks  saved  so  much  time  and  trouble  iu  clean- 
ing ; but  Mr.  Beebe  never  could  be  made  to  sec 
that  it  was  infinitely  more  convenient  to  eat — 
peas  and  pie,  for  instance — with  one,  and  ob- 
stinatcly  adhered  to  the  use  of  a knife-blade,  as 
he  had  been  brought  up  to  do.  There  is  no 
computing  how  much  this  single  prejudice  had 
done  to  preserve  his  home  from  the  innovations 
of  intimate  fashionable  friends.  Mrs.  Beebe 
had  attracted  “a  delightful  circle”  of  callers  in 
their  new  neighborhood;  but  she  never  could 
make  up  her  mind  to  be  sociable  with  them, 
and  exchange  tea-drinking  civilities,  so  long  as 
Joshna  would  use  his  knife  in  such  a shocking 
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way.  It  hurt  her  feelings  all  the  more  because 
she  was  obliged  to  suffer  in  silence.  Remon- 
strances were  not  only  useless,  but  injured  her 
cause  in  any  other  salient  point  of  manner  or 
habit  she  might  undertake  to  reduce.  She  was 
obliged  to  content  herself  in  reprimanding  the 
children  sharply  if  ever  they  attempted  to  follow 
the  parental  example;  but  it  determined  her 
that  they  should  have  “every  advantage,’’  and 
be  fully  equal  to  the  higher  sphere  of  life  in 
which  her  maternal  pride  destined  them  to 
move ; and,  as  a special  adjunct  to  her  plans, 
the  dancing-school. 

Mr.  Beebe  took  out  a well-thumbed  leathern 
pocket-book  — no  modern  porte-monnaie  could 
have  supported  its  affluence — and  counted  out 
twenty-five  dollars. 

“When  I was  a boy”--how  his  wife  always 
dreaded  that  preface,  especially  if  any  of  their 
more  recent  acquaintances  were  present — “ twen- 
ty-five dollars  went  a great  ways.  We  appren- 
tices were  never  allowed  more  than  that  for  our 
clothes  the  first  two  years  or  so,  and  boys  hadn’t 
the  idea  that  they  could  learn  a trade  in  that 
time  either,  as  they  have  now,  or  that  they 
could  get  into  business  for  themselves  without 
saving  up  a capital.  Folks  would  have  thought 
my  father  was  out  of  his  mind  to  spend  as  much 
as  that  on  a quarter’s  schooling  for  the  whole 
of  us,  let  alone  a few  dancing  steps.  But  now 
it’s  paid,  or  as  good  as  paid,  and  off  my  mind, 
and  that’s  the  end  of  it,  so  let’s  have  an  apple, 
Eliza.” 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mr.  Beebe  was  wait- 
ed on  with  alacrity,  and  that  his  wife  overlooked, 
for  this  occasion,  his  rejection  of  a knife  and 
plate,  and  allowed  him  to  enjoy  his  favorite  fruit 
in  the  natural  manner,  without  any  intervention 
of  second  causes.  Let  us  hope  that  he  had 
never  met  with  that  admirable  little  article, 
“ The  Rind  of  Fruit  Dangerous !”  and  was  not 
willfully  subjecting  himself  to  an  attack  of  in- 
digestion. 

Though  pioneered  and  introduced  by  Mrs. 
Slote,  the  most  fashionable  of  all  her  acquaint- 
ances, who  first  suggested  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  dancing  lessons,  and  had  sent  her  chil- 
dren five  quarters  to  Martenelli,  Mrs.  Beebe 
ushered  her  flock  into  his  elegantly  frescoed 
saloons  with  considerable  trepidation.  Her 
dress  and  theirs  seemed  to  shrink  into  such  ex- 
treme plainness,  almost  meanness,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  the  elegantly  attired  ladies  in 
waiting  to  enroll  the  fantastic  little  puppets,  who 
followed  their  mammas’  example,  and  seemed 
determined  to  stare  her  out  of  countenance. 
When  it  came  her  turn  to  advance  to  the  awful 
presence  of  the  distinguished  Professor  himself, 
when  be  fixed  his  piercing  black  eyes  upon  her, 
stroked  his  glossy  mustache  lightly,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  presentation  with  a bow  that, 
as  Mrs.  Slote  remarked,  “would  have  done 
credit  to  Louis  Napoleon” — supposing  that  cele- 
brated individual  to  have  sacrificed  to  the  Graces 
— her  own  deficiencies  in  early  good  breeding  rose 
before  her  so  vividly  as  almost  to  deprive  her  of 
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the  power  of  speech  and  motion.  How  she  ever 
got  back  to  her  place  again,  crossing  that  im- 
mense floor  with  the  gaze  of  M.  Martenelli  in 
the  rear,  and  exposed  to  a raking  fire  of  eyes 
and  eye-glasses  as  she  advanced,  she  never  could 
remember — it  was  like  walking  in  some  dread- 
ful dream,  where  life  depends  on  speed,  but 
one’s  limbs  are  paralyzed.  Her  face  was  flame- 
colored,  her  heart  beat  so  fast  that  it  almost 
took  away  her  breath. 

She  did  not  wonder  that  the  children — up  to 
this  time  in  a wild  state  of  excitement  to  go- 
declined  doing  so,  when  the  day  came,  without 
her  aid  and  countenance.  They  were  dressed 
veiy  neatly ; the  girls  in  fawn-colored  all-wool 
mousselines — her  own  street-dress  the  year  be- 
fore— made  high  in  the  neck,  and  finished  by  a 
plain  row  of  lace.  The  sleeves  were  wide,  but 
came  to  their  wrists,  covering  the  arm  entirely ; 
white  worsted  stockings,  tolerably  well  protect- 
ed by  pantalets  and  morocco  buskins,  completed 
their  attire.  As  they  were  making  a first  ap- 
pearance, Mrs.  Beebe  allowed  them  to  wear  their 
best  bonnets  and  coats,  though  their  school  hoods 
she  considered  quite  good  enough  for  future 
service.  With  the  flush  and  sparkle  of  the  un- 
usual excitement,  their  mother  may  be  pardoned 
her  pride  and  satisfaction  in  them  when  fully 
equipped  in  their  dark-green  merino  coats  and 
gray  felt  hats.  Master  Georgy  of  course  did 
not  require  so  great  an  expenditure  of  time  and 
thought  on  his  toilet.  “Jacket  and  trowsers, 
and  a boy’s  collar,  are  the  same  all  over  the 
world,  fortunately,”  Mrs.  Beebe  remarked  to 
Hannah,  her  up-stairs  domestic,  who  was  loud 
in  her  admiration  of  the  trio. 

Great  then  was  Mrs.  Beebe’s  astonishment 
at  the  toilets  of  such  of  M.  Martcnelli’s  pupils 
as  she  encountered  in  the  dressing-room.  Near- 
ly all  of  them  were  accompanied  by  a nurse  or 
maid,  who  obeyed  the  impatient  orders  of  the 
juveniles  as  if  they  were  tolerably  well  accus- 
tomed to  them — shaking  out  flounces,  arranging 
and  rearranging  sleeve-knots,  clasping  brace- 
lets, and  smoothing  curls  or  braids,  until  their 
charges  were  satisfied  with  their  state  and  con- 
dition— no  easy  task.  Mrs.  Beebe  looked  in 
dismay  at  these  bare-armed,  low-necked,  be- 
jcweled  and  beflounced  young  women,  ranging 
from  Lotty’s  to  Clemmy’s  age — that  is,  from  five 
to  eleven — dressed  more  elaborately  than  she 
had  ever  been  in  all  her  life,  even  for  a ball  or 
party,  yet  this  was  only  a regular  class-day. 

Even  the  nurses  stared  at  the  little  Beebes,  who 
waited  on  themselves  as  they  had  always  been 
accustomed  to  do,  hung  up  their  best  bonnets 
and  coats  carefully,  and  did  not  think  of  chang- 
ing their  walking  shoes.  As  to  open-work  thread 
stockings,  gartered  above  the  knee,  and  veiy 
little  pantalet  below  it,  French  kid  slippers,  or 
thin-soled  satin  gaiter  boots,  they  beheld  them 
now  for  the  first  time,  and  fortunately  did  not 
comprehend  the  sly  gestures  and  remarks  they 
were  the  subjects  of  in  lacking  them. 

Nor  were  “jackets  and  trowsers  the  same” — 
even  in  New  York,  leaving  out  “ the  rest  of  the 
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world” — as  Master  George  had  discovered  for 
himself  in  the  opposite  apartment.  He  had 
been  conducted  thither  by  Julian  Slote,  who 
had  not  been  as  kind  as  he  might  be,  it  after- 
ward appeared,  in  introducing  the  new  pupil  to 
his  old  acquaintances  of  the  past  winter.  George 
looked  very  hot  and  red  when  his  mother  met 
him  in  the  hall.  He  was  not  quite  sure  he  had 
been  laughed  at,  but  he  had  been  catechised  in 
a way  he  did  not  like  any  more  than  the  explo- 
sions of  laughter  that  had  followed  some  of  his 
replies.  The  boys — J ulian  among  them — used 
words  that  he  did  not  exactly  understand  ; and 
when  they  gathered  'round  the  window  by  them- 
selves, and  said,  “ What  a muff!”  he  knew  they 
must  be  speaking  of  some  lady’s  furs  in  the 
street.  But  what  was  “a  guy?”  He  meant 
to  ask  his  father  the  minute  he  came  home. 

Master  Julian  Slote  and  his  friends  were 
arrayed  almost  as  elaborately  as  their  sisters. 
Pumps,  short  trowsers  with  embroidered  seams, 
open  jackets  with  more  embroidery,  and  no  end 
of  tassels ; full  linen  shirt-fronts,  fastened  by 
gold  studs,  sleeve  buttons;  and  neck- ties  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow  — not  to  mention  their 
glossy  curls,  fresh  from  the  hands  of  Phalen  or 
Valet  — gave  Mrs.  Beebe  new  and  extended 
views  on  the  subject  so  recently  settled  with 
Hannah. 

It  was  opening  day,  and,  of  course,  little  pro- 
gress made  toward  the  famous  calisthenic  exer- 
cises Mrs.  Beebe  was  impatient  to  see.  Ma- 
dame Labreuil  Martenelli  was  in  attendance, 
and  assisted  her  distinguished  husband  in  mar- 
shaling his  juvenile  cohorts.  In  fact,  it  seem- 
ed to  Mrs.  Beebe  that  he  left  most  of  the  work 
to  her,  though  she  looked  by  no  means  well  or 
strong,  and  contented  himself  with  finding  fault 
with  most  of  her  arrangements,  especially  such 
as  had  given  her  the  most  trouble  and  fatigue. 

The  little  girls  did  not  profit  very  much  in 
the  way  of  exercise  on  this  occasion,  at  least, 
leaving  the  seats,  where  they  hovered  as  close 
as  possible  to  their  mother,  but  once  during  the 
whole  time,  and  then  only  to  be  ranged  against 
the  side  of  the  room  and  classified  as  to  height. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mrs.  Beebe  and 
her  flock  returned  to  No.  185  in  a much  less 
talkative  and  excited  mood  than  that  in  which 
they  had  set  out ; and  Hannah  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed in  not  being  able  to  learn  the  Lan- 
cers immediately  from  Miss  Clementina,  who 
had  promised  to  teach  her  that  evening,  in  view 
of  a party  Mr.  Slote’s  Ellen  was  to  give. 

But  prospects  brightened  on  the  following 
Friday.  The  seven  dollars  remaining  in  Mrs. 
Beebe’s  hands  after  M.  Martenelli’s  charges  were 
paid  had  furnished  slippers  and  thread  stockings 
for  the  girls,  and  pumps  for  Master  George,  with 
such  fascinating  bows  and  steel  buckles  that  he 
felt  prepared  to  encounter  Julian  Slote  on  his 
own  ground.  The  pantalets  were  tucked  up, 
as  well  as  the  mousseline  dresses,  so  that  only 
an  edge  of  embroidery  appeared  below  the  skirts. 
Mrs.  Beebe  cut  up  a grass-cloth  stiffener  of  her 
own  to  furnish  as  near  an  approach  to  hoops  as 


she  dared  to  venture  on — “ a first  off,  ” remarked 
Hannah — and  replaced  the  brown  hair-ribbons 
by  very  wide  bows,  made  from  her  fall  bonnet- 
strings.  Clementina  and  Lotty  could  now 
“ hold  up  their  heads  and  turn  out  their  toes 
with  the  best  of  them” — also  a suggestion  of 
the  damsel  in  attendance,  who  felt  all  the  fam- 
ily pride  of  the  Beebes  arrayed  against  “ them 
Slotes”  since  the  fair  Ellen  had  outshone  her  at 
the  recent  convivial  gathering  in  her  accurate 
knowledge  of  u visite  and  grand  chain.” 

Mrs.  Slote  was  wonderfully  cordial,  and  in- 
troduced Mrs.  Beebe  to  several  of  her  own  ac- 
quaintances among  the  mammas  on  the  side 
seats.  Mrs.  Beebe,  taught  by  experience,  had 
come  on  this  occasion  in  her  best  dress,  only 
worn  in  the  evening  heretofore — a good  dark 
silk.  Her  cloak  was  new ; and  her  bonnet, 
though  of  the  preceding  winter,  was  excellent 
velvet,  and  not  overloaded  by  the  cheap  lace  and 
flowers  of  a second-rate  milliner.  Fortunately, 
she  wore  no  furs ; so  her  new  acquaintances  were 
deprived  of  that  infallible  means  of  determin- 
ing her  social  position,  for  had  she  appeared  in 
any  thing  less  than  mink  her  fate  would  have 
been  sealed  at  once.  Moreover,  Mrs.  Slote  took 
occasion  to  whisper  to  poor,  tired-looking  Ma- 
dame Martenelli  “ that  the  papa  of  the  little 
girls  in  those  dark  dresses  was  immensely 
wealthy,”  which  procured  them  instantaneous 
notice,  abundant  smiles,  and  five  minutes  on 
the  floor ; while  some  forlorn  children  remain- 
ed pinned  against  the  wall,  without  so  much  as 
an  opportunity  of  changing  their  seats. 

“ It  would  never  do  for  the  little  girls  to  ap- 
pear more  than  twice  in  succession  in  the  same 
dress,”  Mrs.  Slote  informed  her  friend,  private- 
ly; and  when  Lotty  and  Clementina  found 
themselves  arrayed  in  corn-colored  cashmeres, 
with  low  necks  and  short  sleeves,  on  a future 
class-day,  they  began  to  titter  and  giggle,  and 
make  faces  behind  Madame  Martenelli,  with  al- 
most as  much  ease  and  freedom  as  her  older 
pupils ; even  coming  to  push  for  places  and 
crowd  less  adventurous  spirits  off  the  floor ; so 
that  they  stood  some  chance  of  “ exercise,”  as 
well  as  of  acquiring  the  promised  gracefulness 
and  good  manners. 

It  was  a vast  deal  of  trouble  to  let  down  the 
dresses  and  pantalets  on  Saturday  night,  as  a 
preparation  for  their  walk  to  Bethel  Church  with 
their  father;  and  the  little  girls  sadly  felt  the 
want  of  their  now  accustomed  crinoline;  but 
they  had  been  made  to  understand  that  it  was 
not  to  be  mentioned  before  him,  on  pain  of  dis- 
continuance altogether ; and  Mrs.  Beebe,  here- 
tofore as  eager  to  display  every  purchase  as  if 
her  husband  knew  the  difference  between  red 
and  blue,  flannel  or  merino,  which  he  did  not, 
never  chanced  to  take  the  corn-colored  low- 
necks  from  their  hiding-place  in  the  lower 
drawer  when  he  was  about  the  house. 

u Men  could  not  be  supposed  to  judge  of 
what  was  proper,”  reasoned  the  hitherto  open 
Mrs.  Beebe ; “ and  Joshua  might  object  to  mak- 
ing a change  in  sleeves.  But,  poor  things ! so 
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long  as  she  was  obliged  to  get  them  new  danc- 
ing-school  dresses  they  might  as  well  be  made 
in  the  fashion.” 

“ I thought  you  had  them  all  fixed  up  for 
winter  ?”  remarked  Mr.  Beebe.  His  wife  had 
ventured  to  ask  for  “ten  or  fifteen  dollars,  to 
get  some  flannels  and  things  for  the  children.” 
She  hated  asking  for  money  as  much  as  he 
disliked  the  application ; but  having  given  her 
so  much  of  late,  and  not  knowing  of  the  corn- 
colored  dresses,  which  had  absorbed  all  that 
remained  of  the  twenty-five  dollars  — though 
Mrs.  Beebe  made  them  herself*— it  had  not  oc- 
curred to  him  to  look  into  the  green  moroc- 
co porte-monnaie  she  had  left  conspicuously  on 
the  bureau  for  three  days  past.  He  was  not 
very  amiable  either.  He  had  found  his  wife 
out,  on  his  return  home,  for  the  second  time 
within  a week,  and,  as  a consequence,  the  fire 
gone  down,  the  house  like  a barn,  and  fried  ham 
for  supper.  Hannah,  left  to  her  own  devices, 
like  all  parlor-maids,  never  once  thought  of  her 
duties ; and  the  cook,  when  no  special  dish  was 
ordered,  always  fell  back  on  ham.  Mrs.  Beebe 
began  to  find  Martenelli’s  a delightful  place  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon.  Her 
acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Slote’s  friends  progress- 
ed rapidly,  and  some  of  them  were  people  she 
had  aspired  to  visit  ever  since  coming  into  the 
neighborhood.  There  was  a talk  of  a set  of 
“ Sociables”  for  the  children,  to  practice  at  each 
other’s  houses  one  evening  in  every  week  — 
“simple  little  gatherings,”  as  Mrs.  Lorimer 
Gardner  expressed  it,  in  proposing  that  “dear 
Mrs.  Beebe”  should  make  one  of  the  twelve  la- 
dies interested ; “ and  such  an  advantage  to  the 
young  people.  Besides,  it  will  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  see  more  of  each  other  intimate- 
ly.” And  this  last  remark  banished,  for  the 
time,  the  prudential  motives  Mrs.  Beebe  w as  se- 
cretly balancing. 

She  had  already  exchanged  calls  with  Mrs. 
Lorimer  Gardner,  who  lived  in  a new,  though 
very  narrow,  house  on  Lexington  Avenue,  and 
was  by  far  the  most  stylish  person  of  Mrs. 
Slote’s  acquaintance,  and  constantly  quoted  by 
that  lady.  Mrs.  Gardner’s  velvet  carpets,  crim- 
son brocade  curtains,  and  rosewood  suits,  rose 
up  among  other  things  to  remind  her  of  the 
hazard  she  encountered  in  accepting.  How 
would  Jhrce-ply,  window-shades,  and  mahoga- 
ny look,  by  contrast,  in  the  full  blaze  of  her 
very  plain  chandeliers?  In  a hurried  morn- 
ing call,  with  closed  blinds,  it  was  less  per- 
ceptible, and  Mrs.  Beebe’s  face  fairly  burned 
with  the  prospect  of  seeing  Mrs.  Gardner’s  eye- 
glass scrutinizing  deficiencies.  However,  her 
turn  would  not  come  till  toward  the  last,  and 
she  might  be  able  to  persuade  Mr.  Beebe  into 
Brussels  at  least,  about  holiday  time.  So  she 
had  allowed  herself  the  afternoon  in  question 
to  enter  fully  into  the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed plan,  so  that  her  return  was  unusually 
late,  and  was  considered  pledged  by  the  other 
ladies,  though  leaving  herself  a mental  loop- 
hole for  escape. 
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“ How  much  did  you  say  ?”  asked  Mr.  Beebe, 
sulkily,  for  the  odor  of  fried  ham,  still  lingering 
about  the  room,  reminded  him  of  his  tea-table 
disappointment.  ‘ 4 What  is  it  they  want  now  ?” 

“ I want  a new  jacket,  pa,”  called  out  Master 
George,  who  was  hanging  over  his  father’s 
chair,  and  taking  an  unusual  interest  in  the  con- 
versation. “ I ain’t  going  there  again  in  this 
one.  The  boys  all  laughed  when  Frank  Gard- 
ner asked  me  if  it  was  all  I’d  got ; and  I said 
ma  said  I must  wait  till  you’d  got  done  with 
your  Sunday  coat  I want  one  like  Julian 
Slote’s.  He  got  it  down  at  Gen  in's  Bazar.” 

“ Dancing-school  manners,”  said  Mr.  Beebe, 
in  a tone  that  his  wife  knew  only  too  well. 

“Any  thing  else?” 

“ I say,  pa,  what  do  you  do  for  a living?” 

Master  George,  finding  that  he  had  gained  a 
hearing,  was  obstinately  regardless  of  his  mo- 
ther’s signals  for  silence.  “’Cause  Julian 
Slote  got  mad  at  me,  and  said  you  were  nothing 
but  a mechanic.  He  told  Frank  and  the  rest; 
and  I said  you  wasn’t — you  was  a carpenter,  and 
had  a yard  and  a shop  ten  times  as  big  as  Mr. 

Slote’s  cooped  up  little  store!  Yes,  I did!” 

“Oh,  George!  I’m  astonished!”  and  Mrs. 

Beebe’s  accents  were  fairly  pathetic.  “How 
could  you  say  so,  and  it  will  go  straight  to  Mrs. 

Gardner  and  Mrs.  Storm.  A ship-builder, 
child ! a very  different  thing — all  the  difference 
in  the  world !” 

“Let  him  alone,”  growled  Mr.  Beebe;  “I 
ain’t  ashamed  of  the  truth,  and  don’t  want  my 
children  brought  up  to  be.  Brag  ahead,  Geor^ 
gy — crow  over  ’em  well — you’ll  have  more  to 
do  it  on  than  will  ever  be  made  out  of  dry  goods, 
jobbing,  or  suing  people!  You  can  have 
your  jacket  to  pay  for  that!”  and  coming  out 
of  his  sulks  a little,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
wife’s  discomfiture  and  “Georgy’s  pluck,”  Mrs. 

Beebe  found  her  success  with  her  husband  like- 
ly to  spring  from  threatened  defeat  in  other 
quarters. 

The  truth  was,  that  what  with  constant  wear, 
and  the  careless  usage  which  the  lady-like  man- 
ners of  Martenelli’s  young  ladies  brought  into 
the  dressing-room,  the  beaver  bonnets  were  be- 
ginning to  look  very  shabby.  Clementina, 
sharing  in  the  upward  tendency  that  distin- 
guished her  mother’s  aspirations,  had  fallen  in 
love  with  the  white  satin  hat,  trimmed  with  blue 
rosettes  awl  blonde  borders,  which  covered  the 
back  of  Miss  Lily  Gardner’s  head,  and  Lotty 
desired  her  mother  to  get  a crimson  one  for  her 
with  black  plumes,  like  Geraldine  Storm’s,  also 
a velvet  Raglan  with  bugle  trimming.  Besides, 
if  they  were  really  going  to  the  Sociables,  they 
must  have  a silk  dress  apiece,  for  it  looked  so 
odd  to  send  children  out  to  associate  with 
others,  dressed  like  little  Hottentots.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  additional  expenses  spring- 
ing out  of  the  new  arrangements. 

It  was  no  easy  matter,  when  the  time  came, 
to  get  Mr.  Beebe’s  consent  to  let  the  children 
go  to  the  evening  practice.  They  had  never 
been  np  so  late  before  in  all  their  lives,  as  the 
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hour  set  for  the  commencement  of  these  social 
gatherings ; and  as  to  going  out  after  dark,  save 
for  one  Fourth  of  July’s  experience  in  fire-works, 
they  would  not  have  known  the  moon  from  the 
stars.  Poor  Mrs.  Beebe  was  fairly  worn-out 
with  trying  to  get  ’round  the  difficulty,  but  was 
obliged  at  last  to  take  to  the  open  field,  and 
won  an  unwilling  consent  with  more  harsh 
words  and  angry  feeling  than  had  ever  been 
called  up  before  between  Joshua  and  herself. 
She  had  grown  very  irritable  of  late — the  chil- 
dren wer6  twice  as  much  trouble  as  ever  before, 
wanting  their  own  way,  and  teasing  her  for 
things  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  for  them. 
Clementina’s  self-will  was  really  frightful,  and 
she  did  not  dare  to  complain  to  her  father,  for 
he  was  to  know  nothing  of  the  points  at  issue 
between  them.  Georgy’s  rudeness  and  slang 
phrases  were  constantly  increasing  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  hopeful  Julian  and  Frank : it  was 
questionable  whether  the  “Avenue  boys,”  whose 
influence  his  mother  had  such  a horror  of,  could 
have  done  more  for  this  part  of  his  education. 
Besides,  Lotty  had  such  strange  feverish  attacks, 
and  sometimes  coughed  all  night,  Hannah  said, 
though  tolerably  well,  save  an  increasing  fret- 
fulness  in  the  day-time.  The  quiet,  regular, 
cheerful  life  of  the  Beebes  was  constantly 
broken  in  upon,  and  though  Mr.  Beebe  was 
too  little  at  home  to  trace  the  causes  he  felt  the 
results,  and  they  chafed  him  sadly. 

Mrs.  Gardner,  and  indeed  all  the  ladies,  had 
spoken  of  the  Sociables  as  “ quiet  little  affairs 
but  when  Mrs.  Beebe,  escorted  on  foot  by  Han- 
nah, reached  Mrs.  Slote’s  house,  the  night  of 
their  commencement,  she  found  it  a blaze  of  light 
from  attic  to  basement,  with  carriages  arriving 
and  departing,  and  the  hall  filled  by  people  in 
full  dress,  who  stared  at  the  new-comers  in  their 
wraps  as  they  hurried  up  stairs  to  the  dressing- 
room.  Mr.  Beebe,  though  husbands  and  fathers 
were  expected,  had  declined  attending,  and  in- 
deed his  wife  had  not  urged  it,  for  after  they 
were  once  there  And  in  the  parlor,  he  would 
only  have  been  in  the  way-  . She  had  arrayed 
herself  in  the  dark  silk*  now  no  longer  fresh 
from  constant  street  service,  and  a very  neat  set 
of  cambric  embroidery.  It  was  a sufficient 
toilet  for  any  grown-up  party  she  had  ever  at- 
tended so  far,  in  the  course  of  her  life.  Imagine 
her  consternation  at  finding  most  of  the  other 
ladies,  even  their  hostess,  in  full  dress — ladies 
of  her  own  age  with  uncovered  necks  and  arms 
— with  braids  and  puffs  that  belonged  to  them 
only  by  right  of  purchase  and  the  skill  of  the  hair- 
dresser, and  wonderful  dangling  head-dresses, 
that  glittered,  and  trembled,  and  nodded,  which- 
ever way  they  turned.  Mrs.  Beebe  felt  exceed- 
ingly like  retreating  to  the  dressing-room,  and, 
staid  matron  as  she  was,  venting  her  mortifica- 
tion and  annoyance  by  a good  cry. 

An  evening  silk  and  a set  of  handsome  em- 
broidery she  must  have,  at  least,  before  the  next 
came  round — the  children  must  go  without  the 
new  flannels  that  she  usually  delayed  to  pur- 
chase until  the  cold  weather  fairly  set  in — and 
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she  could  cut  up  the  thin  brown  coat  Mr.  Beebe 
had  in  the  summer  for  George’s  jacket ; he  would 
never  know  the  difference  when  it  was  made 
after  one  of  Julian’s,  which  she  could  fortunate- 
ly borrow.  Lotty  and  Clemmy  might  have  her 
last  year’s  foulard ; to  be  sure  she  had  scarcely 
worn  it,  and  there  was  all  the  expense  of  making, 
but  it  did  not  signify.  The  bonnets  most  be 
charged — the  bills  would  not  be  sent  in  for  a 
while — and  it  was  too  bad  to  keep  her  so  strait, 
as  to  money-matters  with  the  business  every  one 
said  Mr.  Beebe  was  doing ! 

With  these,  and  similar  reflections,  Mrs. 
Beebe  consoled  herself  until  she  began  to  think 
it  was  high  time  for  the  children  to  be  in  bed  ; 
in  fact  it  was  long  past  ten,  the  latest  hour  the 
household  in  Twenty-seventh  Street  were  suf- 
fered to  be  astir.  Mr.  Beebe  always  locked  the 
doors,  and  turned  out  the  gas  himself;  what 
would  he  say ! But  they  were  just  going  to  have 
some  refreshments,  and  the  children  had  already 
made  their  way  with  the  rest  to  the  supper-room. 

In  fact,  their  mother  had  scarcely  seen  them  the 
whole  evening.  She  could  not  get  near  enough 
to  restrain  them  in  the  least,  and  there  were 
oysters  fried  and  stewed,  chicken  salad,  and  the 
usual  6weets  found  on  supper-tables.  Accus- 
tomed to  the  simplest  fare,  under  watchful  super- 
vision, the  little  Beebes  were  helped  to  every 
tiling,  and  ate  twice  as  much  as  they  would  have 
done  had  oyster  p&tes  and  rum  punch  been 
more  familiar  food.  But  their  mother  had  a 
fresh  cause  for  unrest. 

When  she  consented  to  join  in  the  Sociables, 
she  had  counted  on  the  cost  of  refreshments. 
There  would  be  the  cake — the  cook  and  herself 
could  manufacture  it  out  of-  the  ample  supplies 
in  her  store-room ; lemonade,  a trifle  more — 
possibly  ice-cream  handed  around — she  could 
take  the  amount  from  the  month’s  market  mon- 
ey without  its  being  known  or  noticed.  There 
was  a man  at  the  piano,  she  had  not  provided 
for  the  music — how  much  would  he  charge? 
and  here  a costly  supper-table,  sparkling  with 
silver,  loaded  with  delicacies,  and  superintended 
by  a “ gorgeous”  waiter,  in  white  gloves  and 
neckcloth  1 But  perhaps  some  plainer  party 
would  be  given  before  her  own  turn  came ! 

Mrs.  Storm’s  was  the  next,  and  as  much  like 
Mrs.  Slote’s  as  if  given  according  to  programme, 
except  that  a violin  accompanied  the  man  at 
the  piano,  and  the  crowd  of  older  people  was 
greater;  so  of  Mrs.  Jones’s,  and  Mrs.  Smith’s, 
a little  added  to  the  gayety  and  expense  at  each 
gathering,  until  the  presence  of  the  juveniles 
seemed  only  an  excuse  for  the  dress  and  display 
and  feasting  of  their  elders.  Mrs.  Beebe  in- 
creased her  millinery  bill  by  two  head-dresses, 
and  availed  herself  of  the  discovery  that  she 
also  kept  a few  gloves  for  the  accommodation 
of  her  customers ; ribbons  for  sashes  and  shoul- 
der-knots followed,  and  this  prepared  the  way  for 
saying  carelessly  at  the  counter  of  Brown  and  Co., 
where  she  usually  made  her  purchases  of  dry 
goods,  “Perhaps  you'd  better  charge  it;  I came 
out  without  mypurse  this  morning — ” after  se- 
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lecting  a second  evening  silk  for  Mrs.  Gardner’s 
approaching  Sociable.  The  words  choked  her, 
though  they  came  forth  as  naturally  as  possible, 
and  Brown  and  Co.,  knowing  very  well  the  busi- 
ness-standing of  her  husband,  were  nothing  loth 
to  accommodating  her,  being  aware  of  the  pecu- 
liar tendency  a convenient  bill  has  toward  mul- 
tiplying wants. 

Alas  for  Mrs.  Beebe’s  financial  integrity! 
alas  for  the  night  that  her  husband  first  became 
a subscriber  at  the  Republican  Reading  Room, 
to  pique  his  offending  wife  for  her  Thursday 
evening  desertion,  leaving  her  at  liberty  to  add 
and  subtract  from  the  toilets  of  her  children  and 
herself  on  those  occasions  without  the  dread  of 
his  comment  and  reproof!  It  was  well  enough 
for  the  little  Gardners  and  Slotes,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  it  from  babyhood,  and  rolled  to 
and  from  the  Sociables  in  a carriage,  to  go  at- 
tired after  the  fashion  of  La  Petite  Amour;  but 
the  Beebes  were  obliged  to  walk,  and  gaiters 
and  sacks  were  little  protection  to  their  bare  legs 
and  shoulders  when  they  came  Qut  on  the  damp 
pavement  heated  with  dancing  and  stuffed  with 
indigestible  supper-dishes.  No  wonder  that 
Lotty’s  tendency  to  croup  increased,  that  mas- 
ter Georgy’s  “ hack”  became  noticeable  even  to 
his  father,  and  that  Clementina’s  teacher  called 
to  complain  that  her  pupils  were  so  often  absent, 
so  inattentive  and  idle  when  they  did  make 
their  appearance.  M.  Martenelli’s  promise  of 
“ having  a salutary  effect  upon  every  movement 
in  life”  had  not  been  made  good  thus  far,  though 
“ effect”  there  certainly  was,  sufficiently  marked 
to  all  beholders. 

The  crisis  of  Mrs.  Beebe’s  mental  disquiet 
was  approaching. 

Mrs.  Gardner  reminded  her  that  in  three 
weeks’  time  her  turn  would  come  ’round,  and 
nothing  as  yet  had  been  accomplished  toward 
the  project  of  refurnishing.  The  parlors  had 
come  to  have  a habitual  slatternly  air,  from 
being  left  entirely  to  Hannah ; the  dusty  car- 
pets seemed  to  fade  daily  before  her  eyes,  the 
window-panes  stared  at  her  from  their  undraped 
sashes ; and  where  was  supper  to  be  laid,  when 
the  back  parlor,  their  only  dining-room,  was  full 
of  guests  ? Where  was  it  to  come  from,  sup- 
posing that  a place  to  lay  it  could  be  found  ? 
And  Mrs.  Gardner  had  suggested  that,  as  their 
little  plan  seemed  flagging  in  interest,  it  would 
be  an  excellent  idea  to  make  hers — Mrs.  Beebe’s 
— a fancy  party.  “ A little  change  for  us,  and 
an  excellent  practice  for  the  children  in  sup- 
porting character.  Of  course  you  know  that 
Martenelli  always  gives  a grand  fancy  ball  in 
the  middle  of  the  season.” 

No,  Mrs.  Beebe  knew  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
but  she  did  not  betray  her  ignorance  of  it  or  of 
fancy  parties  and  costumes  in  general.  Mrs. 
Slote  was  privately  appealod  to,  to  know  “if  it 
would  cost  a great  deal,”  and  from  her  she 
heard  that  Mrs.  Gardner  had  already  announced 
the  fancy  party  at  Mrs.  Beebe’s  as  a settled  thing, 
and  several  of  the  ladies  were  selecting  charac- 
ters and  costumes.  Mrs.  Slote  happened  to  be 


employed  in  the  same  way  when  Mrs.  Beebe 
called.  She  was  in  the  most  disorderly  of  de- 
shabilles, seated  on  the  floor,  with  a great  pile 
of  engravings,  fashion-plates,  and  tarnished  an- 
nuals around  her.  She  offered  to  take  the  trou- 
ble off  her  friend’s  hands,  and  choose  for  the 
three  little  Beebes  as  well  as  her  own  young 
people. 

“Julian  has  a fancy  dress  already — a palm- 
er, with  staff  and  scallop-shells — you  have  no 
idea  how  interesting  he  looks;  and  Georgy 
might  go  as  a Saracen.”  Mrs.  Slote  did  not 
mention  that  a palmer’s  habit  of  coarse  gray 
cloth  was  the  cheapest  of  all  costumes,  and  the 
Saracen’s  one  of  the  most  troublesome  and  cost- 
ly. “Arabella  is  going  to  be  a nun — very  ap- 
propriate for  her,  as  she  is  such  a lively  child.” 
(Plain  linen  and  black  serge  would  be  all  the 
outlay,  and  she  could  borrow  beads  of  Bridget, 
thought  Mrs.  Slote.)  “ She  wore  a peasant’s 
dress  at  the  same  ball  Julian’s  habit  was  made 
for,  and  I think  it  will  just  about  fit  Alicia  by 
this  time.” 

Having  her  own  household  thus  economical- 
ly provided  for,  she  was  at  leisure  to  exercise  her 
taste  more  fully  on  the  children  of  her  friend. 
“The  Saracen  would  do  for  the  heroic ; Clemen- 
tina, with  her  tall,  graceful  figure,  must  be  clas- 
sical ; and  little  dumpy  Lotty  picturesque.  Di- 
ana, that  was  a lovely  costume,  just  the  thing 
for  Clemy ! and  it  only  needed  a white  skirt,  a 
leopard-skin  boddice,  a quiver,  bow,  and  a cres- 
cent in  her  hair.  Oh,  and  a large  silver  arrow 
to  loop  up  her  drapery  on  the  right  side.  Oh, 
and  fanciful  gaiters — buskins,  you  know — for 
her  feet. 

“How  would  Titania  do  for  Lotty?  She 
was  a little  too  broad,  and  Titanias  were  always 
so  common  at  a child’s  party  ! That  was  the 
objection  to  flower-girls.  Little  Bo-peep— oh, 
the  very  thing ! and  so  simple : a petticoat,  a 
jacket,  a round  straw  hat,  and  a crook;  the 
simplest  thing  imaginable.”  So  with  these  sug- 
gestions Mrs.  Beebe  went  home,  partially  re- 
lieved, to  find  Fortune  still  further  favored  her. 
Mr.  Beebe  had  received  a letter  from  a Phila- 
delphia correspondent,  with  regard  to  a debt 
that  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  if  he  did  not 
come  on  and  see  to  it  himself.  Usually  his 
shortest  absence  had  been  regretted  from  the 
moment  it  was  broached,  and  th£  hours  count- 
ed until  his  return.  Mrs.  Beebe — to  use  her 
own  phrase — “ always  felt  lost  without  Joshua.” 
She  was  finding  herself  very  fast  now,  howev- 
er, and  was  really  obliged  to  put  a restraint 
upon  her  words  and  manner  when  condoling 
with  him.  He  naturally  expected  it,  less  at- 
tractive as  home  had  become,  on  the  threaten- 
ed journey. 

“When  would  he  be  obliged  to  leave ?” 

“Week  after  next,”  he  thought.  “He 
should  have  to  wait  until  after  the  29th,  when 
some  heavy  notes  came  due,  as  he  might  be  de- 
tained four  or  five  days.” 

Mrs.  Beebe’s  regrets  redoubled.  Her  party 
was  fixed  for  the  31st, 
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Her  husband  out  of  the  way,  half  of  her  dif- 
ficulties vanished.  It  made  no  difference  then 
what  he  thought  of  fancy  dresses — he  would  not 
be  near  to  see,  and  the  bed  could  be  taken  out 
of  their  own  room  and  the  supper  laid  there. 
She  and  the  children  wouldn't  mind  if  the  house 
was  turned  inside  out  for  one  night ; the  sup- 
per and  the  music  must  be  had,  and  she  must 
get  over  the  bills  with  him  as  she  could  after 
his  return.  There  was  no  retreating  from  them. 
And  now,  elated  with  the  prospect  of  success 
thus  far,  as  many  an  unfortunate  has  done  be- 
fore her,  Mrs.  Beebe’s  mind  conceived  a bolder 
stroke  still.  If  Joshua  found  new  carpets  down 
and  curtains  up  he  would  be  forced  to  give  in  to 
the  measure,  whether  he  approved  of  it  or  not. 
What  was  the  use  of  going  through  two  or  three 
scenes,  when  one  grand  one  was  all-sufficient? 
What  was  the  need  of  being  so  extremely  prudent 
and  economical  all  the  while  ? She  did  not  in- 
tend to  live  forever  in  Twenty-seventh  Street  ei- 
ther, he  might  make  up  his  mind  to  that ; in  a 
house  without  an  extension  room,  or  at  least  an 
English  basement,  where  they  could  dine  on  the 
first  floor ! He  would  be  sure  to  flare  out  about 
the  supper,  and  she  might  as  well  have  her  car- 
pets at  the  same  time,  since  she  must  go  through 
with  it. 

It  would  do  no  harm,  at  all  events,  to  look 
around  a little,  and  so  Mrs.  Beebe  found  herself 
at  Anderson’s — for  she  did  not  aspire  to  Sloan’s 
orHumphrey’s  as  yet — the  very  next  afternoon. 
Then  to  the  upholsterer’s.  “Suppose — only 
suppose,  you  understand — that  curtains  for  two 
windows  were  ordered  on  a given  day,  could 
they  be  finished  and  put  up  the  day  following?” 

“ Oh,  certainly ; cer-tainly  1 With  the  im- 
mense facilities  of  this  extensive  firm,  the  best 
and  quickest  workmen  in  the  city  were  con- 
stantly employed  by  them ; their  enormous  bus- 
iness justified  it ; by  all  means.”  And  the  ele- 
gant individual  employed  as  chief  salesman  to 
Draper  and  Co.  bowed  and  nibbed  his  hands, 
and  attended  her,  in  his  extreme  politeness,  to 
the  very  pavement. 

Any  ordinary  instrument  of  bodily  torture  is 
a bed  of  roses  to  the  mental  rack  on  which  Mrs. 
Beebe  found  herself  stretched  until  her  husband’s 
valise  was  really  packed  and  she  had  fairly  shut 
the  door  upon  his  departure  for  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Beebe  consulted  his  red  silk  pocket  hand- 
kerchief once  or  twice  before  he  reached  the  om- 
nibus. He  left  home  so  rarely,  and  so  dreaded 
a strange  bed  and  unaccustomed  table  that  it 
was  really  a trial  to  him.  Besides,  nobody  ever 
knew  what  might  happen ! He  had  never  been 
round  the  world,  or  even  taken  a trip  to  China 
to  inspect  junk  building ; a journey  was  a jour- 
ney to  him,  and  he  had  not  implicit  confidence 
in  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad.  Besides, 
he  always  missed  the  children  dreadfully,  and 
Eliza  seemed  to  hate  to  have  him  go,  especially 
to-day ! How  many  times  she  had  spoken  of 
it  1 He  had  a great  mind  to  turn  back  and  trust 
to  a collector,  even  after  he  was  on  the  feny- 
boat. 
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Two  days  to  do  the  work  of  six  in ! Mrs. 
Beebe  had  no  time  for  sleep,  scarcely  for  food ; 
the  carpets,  the  curtains,  the  supper,  the  music 
to  order;  the  children’s  dresses  all  to  see  to. 

It  was  well  Mr.  Beebe  had  left  a liberal  supply 
of  market  money.  There  was  carriage  hire  to 
begin  with — she  never  would  have  got  through 
the  first  day  but  for  Mrs.  Slote’s  suggestion  of 
a hack ; and  indeed  but  for  the  kindness  of  this 
best  of  friends  in  taking  all  the  trouble  with  the 
supper,  and  Trombone  and  Co.  Mrs.  Beebe 
was  forced  to  leave  both  to  her,  and  was  great- 
ly relieved  to  find  that  dishes  and  silver  would 
be  supplied  from  Wagner’s,  as  wrell  as  brackets 
for  the  side-lights  Mrs.  Slote  thought  indispens- 
able. Since  she  was  not  to  pay  the  bills,  Mrs. 
Slote  left  general  orders — “Every  thing  as 
handsome  as  possible.” 

The  miserable,  harassed,  distracting  day  of  the 
party  itself!  A strange  dress-maker,  found  by 
Mrs.  Slote,  in  the  back  chamber  finishing  the 
children’s  costumes ; Mrs.  Beebe  out  three  hours 
on  a second  search  among  the  furriers  for  the 
peculiarly  spotted  skin  indispensable  to  Diana’s 
boddice,  and  when  found,  only  to  be  had  at  the 
startling  price  of  seven  dollars ; the  two  cres- 
cents for  the  Saracen’s  turban  and  Diana’s  hair, 
of  the  most  brilliant  paste,  to  be  lured  at  a jew- 
eler’s, and  ten  dollars  more  left  in  pledge ; Bo 
Beep’s  crook — “nothing  easier  to  get!” — ap- 
peared to  be  following  the  missing  sheep  up 
to  one  o’clock,  and  the  quilted  red  silk  petti- 
coat coming  home,  six  inches  too  long,  at  three, 
with  a bill  of  eight  dollars  more.  An  unap- 
proachable waiter,  too  dignified  even  for  sug- 
gestions, laying  a table  in  her  own  room,  where 
every  thing  that  she  wanted  was,  of  course. 
Four  o’clock,  and  no  curtains — the  shades  al- 
ready taken  down — and  the  carpet  people  gone 
for  an  extra  breadth  to  fit  into  the  recesses  after 
they  returned.  Five ; and  Hannah  comipg  to 
ask  if  there  was  to  be  punch  in  the  gentlemen’s 
dressing-room — a seven-by-nine  apartment  over 
the  hall ! Six ; the  dress-maker  working  away 
on  the  leopard-skin  boddice,  breaking  her  needle 
or  her  thread  at  every  stitch,  and  the  room  still 
to  be  arrauged  for  guests ; the  upholsterer’s  man 
making  a distracting  noise  in  putting  up  the 
cornices;  the  children’s  toilet  not  begun,  and 
her  own  entirely  unthought  of.  Seven ; with 
the  children  at  that  pitch  of  excitement  when  it 
was  impossible  to  get  them  to  keep  quiet  a mo- 
ment, and  all  the  extra  force  engaged  in  the  en- 
deavor to  array  them  in  their  unaccustomed 
habiliments.  Eight ; and  the  first  carriage  rat- 
tled up  to  the  door,  just  as  Hannah  conveyed 
the  last  armful  of  a miscellaneous  collection 
of  articles  from  the  dressing-room,  and  Mrs. 
Beebe,  shut  up  in  the  servants’  attic,  had  pro- 
gressed as  far  as  stockings  and  slippers  in  her 
own  toilet,  not  so  much  as  knowing  whether  the 
man  from  Draper’s  had  gone^  or  the  gas  was 
lighted  in  the  parlors ! 

Anticipating,  with  the  eagerness  of  a child, 
Eliza’s  pleasure  at  his  unexpected  return,  and 
stealing  a kiss  from  his  sleeping  childre^,  from 
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whom  he  had  been  separated  two  whole  days,  Mr. 
Beebe  turned  the  corner  into  Twenty-seventh 
Street  just  as  the  clock  at  the  Station-house 
sounded  eleven.  He  had  driven  up  from  the 
landing  in  a hack — an  unusual  extravagance  on 
his  part,  for  Mr.  Beebe  still  prided  himself  on 
his  pedestrian  powers  and  the  limited  amount 
of  his  carriage-hire  in  the  course  of  a year.  The 
cars  had  been  detained,  and  he  had  availed  him- 
self of  all  possible  speed  to  reach  home  before 
the  household  were  too  far  gone  in  slumber  to 
admit  him,  or  the  range-tire  too  low  to  produce 
some  nice  little  hot  thing  for  his  supper.  It 
would  be  most  a pity  to  call  Eliza  and  the  cook 
up  such  a cold  night,  though ; and  this  most 
amiable  of  men  was  unselfishly  relinquishing 
his  original  plan,  when  the  driver  paused  in  a 
stream  of  light  that  illuminated  the  interior  of 
his  dingy  vehicle. 

“ Go  on,  this  isn’t  the  house,”  called  out  the 
“fare,”  not  so  much  as  taking  the  trouble  to 
look  about  him.  Some  of  the  neighbors  were 
giving  a party;  a full  band  was  playing  the 
“Wedding  March”  at  the  top  of  their  speed — 
the  hall  door  opening  at  the  moment  gave  a 
glimpse  of  the  gay  crowd  that  thronged  the 
narrow  passage. 

“It’s  No.  185  anyhow;  I can  see  it  as  plain 
as  day.”  The  night  was  intensely  cold,  and  the 
driver  was  not  inclined  to  give  himself  or  his 
horses  an  unnecessary  movement. 

Mr.  Beebe  sprang  to  the  pavement  a bewil- 
dered man,  forgetting  the  dollar  bill  he  had 
selected  from  his  pocket-book  and  held  in  his 
hand  ever  since  leaving  Courtland  Street,  so  as 
to  be  prompt  with  the  hackman  on  his  arrival, 
and  would  have  laid  himself  open  to  unpleasant 
consequences  but  for  that  individual’s  reminder 
as  he  prepared  to  mount  the  steps.  It  was  his 
home  sure  enough  ; his  hall — all  he  could  see 
of  it  for  the  throng ; his  parlors — no,  these  win- 
dows had  curtains,  and  tassels,  and  great  gilt 
cornices — and  intensely  relieved,  though  still 
mystified,  he  was  for  retreating,  valise  in  hand, 
as  quietly  as  possible,  when  he  was  arrested  by 
the  novelty  of  the  sight  which  the  juvenile  part 
of  the  company  presented.  Miniature  Boldiers 
and  sailor  boys  promenaded  about  wdth  little 
girls  ‘ * rigged  up”  after  a fashion  that  made  Mr. 
Beebe’s  unaccustomed  eyes  stare  again — little 
monkeys  that  they  were,  in  their  powder  and 
patches,  their  trailing  swords,  and  embroidered 
doublets. 

What  was  the  world  coming  to  ? He  should 
like  to  see  his  children  running  'round  after  that 
fashion  this  time  of  night ! and,  as  if  to  gratify 
this  sarcastic  desire  on  Mr.  Beebe’s  part,  he  dis- 
covered at  the  moment — what? — yes,  it  was — 
could  it  be  ? — he  scarcely  knew  the  child,  but 
it  was — his  own  daughter  Clementina,  a gilt- 
paper  thing  with  quills  sticking  out  of  it  hang- 
ing over  her  bare  shoulders,  a little  piece  of  fur 
tied  around  her  waist,  and  short,  white  petti- 
coats pinned  up  above  her  knee,  walking  about 
before  every  body  in  the  most  unblushing  man- 
ner. 


Mr.  Beebe  began  to  wish  for  the  little  dog 
on  which  the  market  dame  relied  when  dis- 
turbed with  similar  doubts  as  to  her  own  iden- 
tity, and  in  this  paralyzed  state  thought  to  gain 
his  own  room  and  deliberate  as  to  action.  It 
was  impossible  to  force  his  valise  and  overcoat 
through  the  crowd,  and  he  deposited  both  on 
the  hat-stand  mechanically.  The  groups  in  the 
hall  gave  way  to  the  rather  peculiar  late  arriv- 
al, though  the  flow  of  conversation  was  unin- 
terrupted. 

“ Who  are  these  Beebes  ?”  was  the  first  re- 
mark that  reached  his  ears  as  he  attempted  to 
elbow  past  a tall  dame  in  gold-colored  silk  with 
black  lace  flounces. 

“ Dear  knows  1” — gratifying  rejoinder  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  hopelessly  squeezed  into 
a niche  on  the  stair-case,  and  obliged  to  listen. 

“ Quite  common  people,  I believe — taken  up  by 
the  Slotes.” 

“But  how  came  they  in  our  set?  I don’t 
understand !”  and  the  stout,  gold-colored  shoul- 
ders shrugged  superciliously. 

“Oh!  here  comes  Mrs.  Gardner;  she  can 
tell  you  all  about  it.  How  in  the  world  did 
you  happen  to  know  the  Beebes  ?” 

“ Shu! — some  of  them  may  be  about,”  and 
the  new-comer  laitf  her  finger  on  her  lip,  warn- 
ingly. 

“Never  fear;  she's  in  the  back  parlof,  trying 
to  look  easy  and  unconcerned ; and  those  little 
torments — abominably  rude,  under-bred  chil- 
dren!— are  stuffing  themselves  at  the  supper- 
table  beforehand — two  of  them  are,  anyhow !” 

“How  does  it  look?”  and  Mr.  Beebe  found 
himself  shoved  a step  higher,  but  still  in  the 
throng  and  in  the  shadow. 

“Oh!  that’s  well  enough.  Mrs.  Slote  was 
afraid,  it  appears,  knowing  that  Mrs.  Beebe 
wasn’t  used  to  such  things,  and  gave  Wagner 
carte  blanche^  so  a pretty  bill  they’ll  have  of  it ! 

It’s  laid  in  a bedroom,  though — only  think! 
and  us  for  the  dressing-room,  you  can’t  turn 
round  in  it!” 

“You  didn’t  tell  us  how  they  happened  to 
give  the  party,  though.” 

“ Oh ! why  we  undertook  to  get  up  the  So- 
ciables, Mrs.  Storm  and  myself,  and  Mrs.  John 
Gardner,  my  sister-in-law,  had  to  give  up — her 
brother  died— just  as  we  got  every  tiling  nicely 
arranged.  Mrs.  Slote  proposed  this  friend  of 
hers ; and  though  we  knew  nothing  about  her 
we  took  Louisa’s  word  for  it  that  they  were  re- 
spectable. Do  you  believe  we  did  not  know 
till  I’d  called  on  her,  that  her  husband  was — 
don’t  scream— only  a carpenter ! That  boy  of 
hers  told  my  Frank.” 

“ Children  and  fools — ha,  ha ! Capital  joke  1” 
and  the  black  flounces,  condescending  to  notice 
that  some  one  had  been  trying  to  pass  five  min- 
utes before,  swept  aside  three  inches  to  moke 
room. 

But  Mr.  Beebe  began  to  find  himself  enlight- 
ened, and  preferred  to  remain  where  lie  was. 

He  had  subdued  his  first  impulse  of  kicking  the 
strange  waiters  and  musicians,  and  turning  the 
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whole  crowd  out  of  the  house,  Eliza  after  them. 
He  was  sufficiently  enraged  even  for  that  at 
first ; and  certain  undefined  plans  with  regard 
to  shutting  her  up  in  an  insane  asylum  began 
to  yield  to  a more  moderate  remedy  for  her  ap- 
parent mental  and  moral  aberration. 

“ I can  tell  you  a better  joke  than  that — Are 
you  sure  she  hasn’t  left  the  parlors  yet? — the 
Wedding  March  always  means  five  minutes  to 
supper,  you  know.  Well,  I’ve  just  been  Wear- 
ing the  oddest  thing  from  Mrs.  Slote.  She’s 
so  droll ! you  should  have  heard  her . Yoii  ki^>w 
we  have  wondered  all  winter  whether  there  was 
a Mr.  Beebe  or  not — he  never  appears  any  where. 
Do  you  think,  she  got  him  off  to  Philadelphia 
— Mrs.  Beebe,  you  know — and  he  actually  hasn’t 
an  idea  of  the  thing,  and  these  very  new  cur- 
tains and  the  carpets  were  ordered  after  he  left, 
and  she  was  in  a perfect  state  of  mind  for  fear 
they  wouldn’t  bo  ready  in  time.  Mrs.  Slote 
says  she  never  pitied  a poor  creature  so  in  ail 
her  life,  for  she’a,  in  absolute  terror  of  the  bills 
coming  in  and  her  husband  finding  her  out.” 

“La!  she’ll  get  used  to  that  as  we  have!” 
and  these  Roman  dames  laughed  in  chorus — 
stopping  suddenly,  however,  as  they  caught 
sight  of  a pale  face  and  shining  eyes  looking 
down  over  the  banister  at  them.  They  had 
forgotten  that  there  are  back  stairs  to  most 
honses,  and  that  it  would  bo  natural  for  the 
hostess  to  avail  herself  of  them  to  glance  at 
her  supper-table  before  the  guests  were  sum- 
moned. 

Mr.  Beebe  also  recognized  the  face,  and  knew 
from  its  expression  that  he  should  have  but  lit- 
tle to  tell.  Where  the  stout  man  disappeared 
to  Mrs.  Gardner  and  her  set  neither  knew  nor 
cared,  occupied  in  guessing  how  much  Mrs. 
Beebe  might  possibly  have  overheard  of  their 
friendly  and  charitable  comments.  Even  Han- 
nah did  not  discover  his  presence  in  the  house, 
nor  his  wife  dream  that  he  was  this  side  of  New 
Jersey,  as  she  constrained  herself  to  suppress 
the  anger  and  mortification  she  endured,  and 
smile  the  last  guest  from  the  disordered  and 
now  dreary-looking  rooms. 

Had  not  all  gone  ? She  checked  the  gesture 
of  fatigue  and  wretchedness  that  involuntarily 
clenched  her  outstretched  hands  as  she  threw 
herself  on  a sofa,  exhausted  and  miserable,  and 
started  up  again  with  a pitiful  smile  as  some 
one  advanced  toward  her. 

“ Well,  Eliza  l Had  a nice  time  ? Where’s 
the  bills  ? Suppose  we  go  over  ’em  together, 
if  you  ain’t  too  tired.” 

But  Mr.  Beebe’s  jocular  tone  was  changed 
into  a shout  for  “Hannah!”  and  “camfire!” 
as  his  wife  fell  forward  on  his  shoulder,  in  the 
first  fit  of  hysterics  she  had  ever  treated  him  to. 
It  did  not  make  much  difference  whether  there 
was  a bed  up  or  not  that  night,  for  when  Han- 
nah arrived  it  was  with  the  intelligence  that 
“Lotty  was  crowing  like  a chicken  with  the 
croup,”  and  Georgy  was  discovered  on  the  floor 
of  the  supper-room,  by  the  doctor  hastily  sum- 
moned, in  a severe  fit  of  cholera  morbus,  that 


needed  quite  as  much  of  his  attention  till  day- 
light. 

Mrs.  Gardner  and  Mrs.  Storm  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Mrs.  Beebe  must  have  over- 
heard their  lady-like  conversation,  as  she  never 
returned  their  party-call,  and  had  broken  off 
with  Mrs.  Slote.  She  was  too  gratefully  de- 
voted to  her  husband’s  comfort,  and  in  gratify- 
ing his  slightest  wish,  to  care  for  them  or  their 
society.  She  had  good  reason  to  be ; for  what 
man  in  ten  thousand  would  have  paid  the  four 
hundred  and  eighty  dollars,  including  carpets, 
supper,  the  doctor,  dry-goods  bill  and  all,  with- 
out upbraiding  or  reproach,  contenting  himself 
with  the  remark  that  “Those  who  dance  must 
pay  the  piper?”  We  do  not  know  of  another 
in  the  whole  circle  of  our  acquaintance. 

“FOUND  FLOATING  ON  THE  WATER.” 

1AM  about  to  comply  with  your  request,  my 
dear  friend,  and  give  you  some  particulars 
of  my  rather  remarkable  history.  It  will  be 
imposing  a severe  tax  on  your  patience,  but  my 
hope  is  that  the  narrative  may  possess  interest 
enough  to  offset  it. 

In  order  to  give  you  a correct  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  I was  placed,  we  must  go 
back  for  a starting-point  to  the  period  of  my 
memory’s  birth.  Tracing  thence  the  incidents 
of  my  life,  you  will  be  forced  to  recognize  the 
hand  which,  by  causes  apparently  trifling  and 
insignificant,  restrained  me  from  the  commis- 
sion of  a crime  that  would  have  imbittered  my 
whole  existence. 

The  first  thing  which  I distinctly  remember 
was  being  held  in  my  nurse’s  arms  to  look  upon 
the  ocean.  I could  not  have  been  more  than 
four  years  old,  and  the  impression  then  made 
on  my  mind  has  never  been  effaced.  The  huge 
billows  flashed  with  myriad  sapphires  and  eme- 
ralds as  the  bright  sunshine  rested  on  them, 
their  foaming  crests  seeming  to  be  encircled 
with  a dazzling  effulgence  of  glory.  Since  that 
distant  day  I have  never  gazed  on  a body  of 
water,  especially  under  bright  skies  and  in  a 
mild  clime,  without  being  instantaneously  car- 
ried back  to  this  my  earliest  reminiscence. 

Of  the  scenes  which  immediately  succeeded 
I have  no  recollection.  Either  I was  not  old 
enough  to  comprehend,  or,  as  is  most  probable, 
sleep,  the  sound  healthy  sleep  of  childhood, 
wrapped  my  senses  in  blessed  oblivion.  All  is 
a blank  until  the  period  when  many  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  came  to  see  me, 
taking  my  hands  in  their  own  and  gazing  earn- 
estly into  my  eyes.  Mothers  held  their  little 
ones  to  touch  and  kiss  me ; girls  and  boys  led 
me  about  a large  hall,  all  vying  with  each 
other  how  first  and  most  to  attract  my  atten- 
tion; and  old  men  laid  their  hands  on  my 
head,  tears  flowing  fust  the  while,  I knew  not 
why,  as  they  repeated,  mournfully, 

“How  strange  ! Floating  on  the  water.” 

I can  recall  the  curious  way  in  which  they 
scrutinized  me  as  they  crowded  around,  the 
eager  questioning  of  each  other,  the  long  recital 
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that  I did  not  understand,  and  which  always 
ended  with,  “ Found  floating  on  the  water.” 

You,  my  dearest  Evelyn,  knew  and  appreci- 
ated the  gentle  being  who  permitted  me  to  call 
her  mother , whose  lavish  affection  and  untiring 
care  never  suffered  me  to  feel  the  loss  of  my 
own.  Her  image,  w hen  for  the  first  time  I be- 
held her,  as  she  crossed  that  long  hall  and  ap- 
proached the  spot  where  I stood,  is  at  this  mo- 
ment before  me  vividly  distinct  as  if  the  event 
had  happened  only  yesterday. 

My  heart  warmed  toward  her  from  the  instant 
she  first  folded  me  in  her  arms  and  called  me 
her  dear  child,  her  darling  Christine . She  took 
me  away  with  her  a long  distance  in  a carriage. 
Its  rocking  motion  lulled  me  to  sleep.  When 
I awoke,  how  astonished  and  delighted  were 
my  wondering  senses  to  behold  the  little  cham- 
ber which  I was  ever  after  permitted  to  call  my 
own ! 

How  fresh  in  remembrance  is  that  narrow 
room  with  its  tiny  furniture ; the  little  crib  in 
which  I awoke  to  happiness;  the  low  shelves 
crowded  with  toys  variously  arranged  and  pretty 
enough  to  turn  the  head  of  any  child;  dolls 
nicely  dressed ; oh ! how  beautiful  they  seemed 
to  me ; little  story  books  full  of  blue-frocked 
men  and  women  with  red-apple  checks ; minia- 
ture chairs,  and  especially  one  small  rocker,  on 
the  back  of  which  was  inscribed  in  large  letters, 

For  Papa’s  good  Christine. 

How  these  all  stand  out  in  the  picture  of  my 
child-life ! I somehow  knew  that  they  were  not 
bought  for  me,  and  yet  they  were  there  when  I 
awoke,  and  there  they  were  always,  part  and 
parcel  of  that  cozy  chamber.  On  the  walls 
were  hung  pleasant  pictures,  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant to  a child.  How  I used  to  lie  and  watch 
the  grave,  kind-looking  dog,  in  the  frame  at  the 
foot  of  my  bed ! I asked  good  Marny,  my  nurse, 

“Is  it  my  dog?” 

“No ; it  was  the  pet  of  another  little  Chris- 
tine. When  she  went  to  heaven  poor  Ponto 
sat  on  her  grave  and  mourned  till  he  died. 
This  was  his  picture.” 

Then  there  was  a wondrous  print  of  Red 
Riding  Hood,  with  her  pot  of  butter  and  the  sly 
old  wolf  grinning  at  her  through  the  bushes; 
and  a most^attractive  representation  of  the  un- 
dying “Babes  in  the  Wood,”  clad  in  scarlet 
frocks  and  weeping  into  blue  handkerchiefs, 
while  the  cruel  uncle,  who  sported  white  panta- 
loons and  bright  buttons,  coolly  walked  away 
in  the  distance.  » 

Few  persons  are  aware  how  strong  is  the  di- 
rect influence  which  picture  stories  exert  over 
the  minds  of  children.  How  many  belligerent 
manifestos  have  I hurled  at  that  “wicked  old 
wolf!”  How  often  have  I clenched  my  little 
fists  at  the  “ cruel  uncle !”  To  this  day  I never 
see  any  exhibition  of  meanness  or  deceit  with- 
out having  the  same  temptation  to  scowl  and 
threaten  beset  me. 

Surrounded  by  comforts,  by  luxuries  even, 
my  wishes  granted  for  the  asking,  kindness  and 


love  were  so  showered  upon  me  during  my  first 
remembered  years,  that  I neither  thought  nor 
cared  who  I was  or  how  I came  to  be  an  object 
of  such  affectionate  devotion.  I was  sheltered 
as  much  as  possible  from  every  annoyance  and 
from  all  vulgar  observation  by  my  beloved  mo- 
ther ; and  yet  I often  overheard  her,  to  friends 
from  a distance  or  to  strangers,  relating  in  low 
tones  a long  story,  which  somehow  seemed  to 
have  reference  to  me,  although  evidently  not  in- 
tended for  me  to  hear.  Methinks  I this  mo- 
ment feel  her  kind  hand  as  she  smoothed  my 
long  curls,  and  hear  her  kinder  voice  utter  those 
words,  which,  from  being  so  often  repeated,  be- 
came stereotyped  on  my  memory — “ When  all 
was  over,  this  dear  child  was  found  floating  on 
the  water.” 

I was  not  old  enough  to  reason,  yet  to  be  an 
object  of  so  much  attention  was  gratifying  to 
my  pride  even  at  this  early  age.  W'ith  a dis- 
position naturally  enthusiastic  and  ardent,  I 
loved  every  body,  because  every  body  loved  or 
seemed  to  love  me. 

When  I began  to  attend  school,  this  was  still 
more  apparent.  I seemed  to  be  singled  out  for 
every  favor,  every  little  act  of  kindness,  and  in 
my  simplicity  I believed  that  all  the  world  was 
good.  My  schoolmates  universally  asserted  my 
right  to  be  exempt  from  vexation,  and  the  teach- 
ers appeared  more  lenient  to  me  than  to  others. 

“Don’t  tease  Christine;  she  must  not  be 
vexed,”  was  the  expression  of  all.  I was,  in 
fact,  the  pet  of  the  school.  If  a new  pupil 
came  she  was  immediately  taken  aside,  and,  in 
earnest,  mysterious  tones,  informed  why  I was 
thus  petted ; the  communication  always  ending, 
as  I knew  it  would  end,  with — “Found  floating 
on  the  water.” 

As  I became  more  advanced  in  years  these 
words  were  less  frequently  heard.  It  was  be- 
coming an  old  story.  The  present,  with  its 
tangible  realities,  was  crowding  out  the,  to  me, 
uncertain  past.  Faces  and  forms  which  hith- 
erto had  indistinctly  haunted  my  imagination 
gradually  faded.  In  roy  solitary  musings  they 
would  sometimes  start  out  from  the  gathering 
oblivion,  like  spectres ; and,  like  spectres,  in- 
stantly vanish,  if  duty  or  pleasure  recalled  me 
to  myself.  I had  always  heard  of  another 
Christine — my  angel  sister.  My  playthings  had 
been  hers.  Dreams  of  her  in  her  far  off  home 
would  come  to  me,  as  I reposed  on  her  little  cot 
and  her  good  Ponto  kept  guard  over  my  slum- 
bers! All  these  appeared  to  me  like  the  de- 
tails of  a pleasant  story,  some  portions  of  which 
were  fresher  and  more  recent  than  the  rest  be- 
cause they  had  happened  lately. 

When  Marny  laid  me  away  for  the  night,  my 
dear  mother  would  come  and  sit  beside  me, 
sing  me  little  songs,  and  tell  me  about  the  good 
children  whom  our  Lord  loved  and  blessed,  and 
who  were  now  gathered  to  His  bosom.  These 
she  called  “Angel  Hymns.”  How  I loved  to 
hear  her  sing  them ! She  would  frequently  lay 
some  little  toy  on  my  pillow,  w*hich  she  called 
a dream-charm ; and  I,  clasping  it  tightly  in  ray 
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hand,  would  unconsciously  sail  away,  in  sweet 
forgetfulness,  to  the  shores  of  dream-land. 

Every  body  knows  what  a passion  children 
have  for  head-less,  wheel-lcss,  tail-less  play- 
things. Give  them  the  choice,  and,  five  times 
out  of  six,  a box  of  mutilated  toys  would  be 
preferred  to  one  that  was  perfect.  It  affords 
supreme  pleasure  to  the  little  things  to  try  on 
heads  and  set  dislocated  limbs.  Many  a time 
have  I seen  a stylish  doll,  decked  with  silks  and 
lace,  forsaken  by  a child  for  a rag  baby  with  a 
fiat  head,  limpsy  neck  and  features,  done  in  pen 
and  ink.  You  recollect  the  story  of  the  little 
prince  who,  surrounded  by  multitudes  of  toys, 
tired  of  them  all  and  longed  for  the  privilege 
of  playing  at  mud-pies  in  a gutter.  Some 
Scotch  divine  says  that  this  example  confirms 
the  doctrine  of  innate  total  depravity;  and  there 
are  times,  perhaps,  in  the  lives  of  all  children, 
when  mothers  will  be  tempted  to  agree  with 
him. 

I certainly  can  not  boast  of  a taste  purer 
than  that  of  my  juvenile  brothers  and  sisters ; 
for  I have  often  left  my  nicely-arranged  play- 
shelves  to  tumble  over  a box  of  men  and  women 
maimed,  or  of  mimic  villages  which  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  sacked  and  plundered.  Among 
these  ruins  I one  day  found  a little,  well-worn 
shoe.  My  dear  mother  caught  me  in  the  act  of 
trying  to  get  it  on  over  my  own.  Taking  the 
little  cast-off  thing  from  me  she  pressed  it  to 
her  lips,  while  the  large  tears  which  forced 
themselves  through  her  closed  eyelids  revealed 
the  intensity  of  her  feelings.  I marveled  at  her 
emotion  then.  Bereaved  as  I have  since  beqn, 
the  love  which  stoops  to  kiss  a little  half-worn 
shoe  has  nothing  mysterious  in  it. 

“It  was  worn  by  angel  Christine  when  she 
lived  and  walked  on  the  earth !”  said  she. 

“Is  she  my  sister?”  I asked. 

“ Once  she  came  to  live  with  me  as  you  do 
now.  Our  Lord  then  called  her  to  another 
home  in  the  skies,  and  gave  you  to  my  love. 
Now  I have  two  Christines — one  in  my  home 
on  earth,  and  one  in  my  home  above  1” 

“Wasn’t  God  willing  that  you  should  have 
two  little  girls  at  the  same  time  ?” 

“All  little  children  belong  to  God,”  she  an- 
swered. “ He  has  a right  to  call  them  home 
when  he  pleases.” 

“ Shall  we  ever  see  angel  Christine?” 

“We  shall  go  to  her;  she  can  never  return 
to  us.” 

A loving  kiss  reconciled  every  thing  that  to 
my  simple  comprehension  was  obscure;  and 
fully  satisfied  with  the  happy  lot  of  one  Chris- 
tine, my  childish  mind  gave  itself  no  disqui- 
etude about  the  higher  felicity  of  the  other. 

My  mind  matured  with  my  years ; and  al- 
though those  mystical  words,  “Found  floating 
on  the  water”  were  not  now  heard,  they  were 
never  forgotten.  They  had  been  too  often  re- 
peated in  my  hearing  to  pass  entirely  out  of 
mind.  Occasionally,  too,  the  suspicion  would 

arise  that  I had  not  always  lived  in  A ; 

that  at  some  time  other  and  different  scenes  had 
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surrounded  me.  About  this  time,  however,  an 
incident  occurred  which  tended  to  arouse  my 
hitherto  dormant  curiosity. 

It  was  at  a merry-making — the  birthday  party 
of  my  friend,  Marian  Slade.  She  was  nine 
years  of  age ; and  though  larger  and  older  than 
myself  we  were  on  this  occasion  dressed  alike, 
and  I was  second  in  importance  only  to  her. 
Mirth  and  joy  ruled  the  hour.  While  frolick- 
ing in  a circle  around  Marian  my  playmates 
began  to  compare  ages.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  the  thought  of  my  own  age  had  ever  en- 
tered my  mind  when  one  little  girl,  almost  a 

stranger  in  A 1 turned  to  me,  and  abruptly 

asked, 

“ IIow  old  are  you,  Christine  ?” 

Chagrined  at  my  inability  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion, my  confusion  became  visible  in  my  face. 
What  could  I say  ? How  old  was  I ? I had 
never  asked  myself  the  question  before,  and  was 
now  puzzled  for  a reason  why  no  one  else  had 
ever  asked  it.  There  was  a sudden  glance  of 
intelligence  interchanged  all  round  the  circle, 
which  was  immediately  broken,  and  the  stran- 
ger girl  drawn  into  a corner.  From  the  frag- 
ments of  whispers  which  I could  catch  they 
were  telling  her  of  some  fatal  calamity.  Ah  ! 
it  was  the  same  old  story.  Either  my  car 
caught  or  imagination  supplied  the  words — 
“Found  floating  on  the  water.” 

Pained,  reserved,  I had  lost  all  interest  in 
the  occasion,  except  so  far  as  it  had  reference 
to  the  mystery  of  my  own  age.  I saw  that  my 
companions  were  making  every  exertion  to 
banish  the  incident  from  my  mind,  but  I stood 
aloof,  silent  and  unhappy. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I was  vexed  at 
being  an  object  of  attention  and  curiosity.  Why 
did  my  playmates  look  so  pitifully  upon  me  ? 
Why  did  they  patronize  me?  I needed  not 
their  protection.  What  was  the  meaning  of 
those  strange  words?  Was  I “found  floating 
on  the ’water?” — I,  who  had  such  a kind  mo- 
ther, such  a dear  home?  The  idep.  was  ab- 
surd ! It  could  not  be  possible  that  she  whom 
I loved  so  well  was  not  indeed  my  real  mother. 
Yet,  had  I always  lived  with  her  ? There  was 
certainly  something  which  I did  not  understand ; 
and  I firmly  resolved  to  have  the  mystery  un- 
raveled before  another  day. 

That  evening  I went  to  my  little  bed  wide 
awake  and  waited  the  accustomed  visit.  My 
mother  soon  came.  I heard  her  voice,  and  the 
words  alone  of  the  hymn  fell  on  my  ear.  My 
mind  was  elsewhere.  This  night  “The  Happy 
Land”  had  no  charms  for  me.  I was  of  the 
“ earth,  earthy.”  I soon  interrupted  her  with 
the  inquiry, 

“Mother,  when  shall  I have  a birthday?” 

“When  you  are  a little  older,”  she  replied. 
“Marian  is  a great  girl,  nine  years  old.” 

“When  shall  I be  nine?” 

“Not  for  a great  while,”  and  the  hymn  im- 
mediately went  on  again.  But  I was  not  to  bo 
put  off  thus. 

“ Did  I ever  float  on  the  water?”  I asked. 
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For  a moment  she  was  silent.  I could  con- 
tain myself  no  longer.  Bursting  into  tears,  I 
opened  to  her  my  heart.  The  circumstances 
which  had  taken  place  at  the  party,  my  impres- 
sions, recollections,  and  suspicions,  confused 
and  faint  as  they  were,  were  all  narrated. 

My  mother  saw  at  once  that  my  mind  was 
awake  and  must  be  satisfied ; that  the  time  had 
come  for  a revelation.  Taking  my  hand  she 
said, 

‘ 4 Shall  I tell  my  dear  Christine  a story  ? A 
true  story  ?*’ 

“ Yes,  mother,”  I replied;  “tell  a story  about 
mey  about  me  when  I was  a baby.” 

Wrapping  around  me  her  large  shawl  and 
taking  me  in  her  arms,  she  seated  herself  in  an 
easy  chair  by  the  side  of  my  bed.  Of  that  time 
or  of  that  place  I have  never  lost  sight.  Me- 
thinks  I see  her  now,  so  gentle,  so  quiet,  just 
as  she  sat  in  that  still  room.  The  twilight 
gradually  fading  left  good  Ponto  in  the  shade. 
His  head  seemed  to  droop  lower  and  lower,  as  if 
he  was  glad  to  resign  his  watch  into  the  keep- 
ing of  a friend.  The  wolf  could  not  be  seen  in 
the  dim  light*  and  Riding  Hood  stood  out  in  the 
foreground  a picture  of  innocence  and  beauty. 
The  charitable  shadows  hid  the  uncle  and 
shrouded  the  babes  in  mourning. 

There,  in  the  silence  of  early  night,  my  dear 
mother  related  to  me,  in  simple  and  plain  lan- 
guage, the  calamity  which,  at  one  fatal  blow,  had 
probably  deprived  me  of  both  parents,  and  made 
me  an  orphan.  Not  a syllable  dii  I lose  then  ; 
not  one  has  since  been  forgotten.  During  that 
short  period,  and  even  while  her  words  were  be- 
ing drunk  in,  I passed  from  babyhood  to  thought- 
ful, actual  maturity.  Ideas  and  impressions 
then  stamped  themselves  on  my  mind  in  char- 
acters which  to  this  hour  are  clear  and  inef- 
faceable. My  intense  curiosity,  the  painful  in- 
terest with  which  I listened  to  her  recital,  the 
thrill  of  horror  that  crept  over  me  as  she  pro- 
ceeded, are  as  vivid  now  as,  when  pressed  to 
her  bosom,  I for  the  first  time  learned  the  sad 
story  of  my  orphanage. 

In  the  spring  of  18—  a noble  steamer  left 
the  quay  at  New  Orleans,  freighted  with  human 
life  — happy  fathers  and  mothers  surrounded 
by  their  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends, 
comrades,  and  strangers,  with  bright  hopes  and 
cloudless  anticipations  of  coming  pleasure.  On 
the  eve  of  that  happy  day  the  bright  sun  went 
down  amidst  mirth  and  music  and  joy.  On  the 
morrow  that  same  sun  arose  in  his  glory  to  be- 
hold sorrow  and  silence  and  death.  In  the 
calm  midnight  that  ship-load  of  sound  sleepers 
were  suddenly  aroused  from  their  dreams  of 
happiness  by  the  awful  cry  of  “Fire I”  The 
steamer  had  caught  amid-ships,  and  the  doomed 
passengers  awoke  with  death  staring  them  in 
the  face.  To  bum  or  drown  were  the  only 
alternatives.  Isolated  from  human  aid,  amidst 
smoke  and  bursting  flame  on  one  hand  and  the 
yawning  sea  on  the  other,  shrieks  of  agony 
arose  to  God  from  those  who  had  never  before 
called  on  his  name  in  prayer.  The  fire  raged 


with  fury.  Wives  plunged  frantically  into  the 
deep  calling  in  vain  on  their  burning  husbands. 
Mothers  rushed  madly  into  destruction,  alike 
unconscious  of  the  part  they  acted  or  of  the  fate 
of  their  offspring.  Little  children,  terrified, 
distracted,  helpless,  called  on  parents  whom 
death  had  rendered  deaf  to  their  call.  In  that 
wild  night  of  terror  brothers  and  sisters,  friends, 
comrades,  and  strangers,  were  parted  never 
again  to  meet  on  earth.  Despair  sat  at  the 
helm  until  the  ship  was  burned  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  when  morning  dawned  the  remorseless 
waves  swept  over  a charred,  unsightly  wreck. 

At  daylight  a passing  vessel  came  with  swift 
wings  to  the  rescue,  alas ! too  late.  All  had 
perished  with  the  exceptiou  of  a single  sailor, 
who  miraculously  clung  to  the  burning  timbers 
— all  save  one  little  child.  When  all  was  over 
his  child  was  found  floating  ou  the  water.  I 
needed  not  my  mother’s  assurance  to  convince 
me  who  that  lone  child  was. 

She  then  told  me  of  herself.  Just  before  this 
calamity  occurred  God  had  taken  away  her 
husband  and  an  only  child,  a dear  daughter, 
named  Christine.  Hearing  of  the  little  child 
whom  both  fire  and  waves  had  spared  she  hast- 
ened at  once  to  adopt  me.  Heaven  seemed  to 
have  directed  her,  for  on  the  gold  clasp  of  my 
sleeve-tie  was  found  a single  name,  the  name 
of  her  own  dear  child,  Christine . 

She  arose,  unlocked  a small  cabinet,  and 
drew  therefrom  the  little  ornament  which  con- 
fined my  sleeve  when  I was  rescued  from  the 
water.  Pointing  to  the  name  of  Christine,  en- 
graven upon  it,  she  said, 

“ Keep  it,  my  child.  Perhaps  your  own.  fond 
mother  last  clasped  it  on  your  arm.  Never  part 
with  this  little  relic  of  your  first  years.  I hoped 
for  a time  that  it  might  lead  to  your  discovery ; 
but  none  have  sought,  none  have  claimed  you. 
It  may  be  that  all  your  immediate  relations 
perished  on  that  fatal  night.  I can  call  you  my 
own,  my  darling  child,  dear  to  my  lonely  heart 
when  first  found  and  with  the  passage  of  every 
day  growing  still  dearer.  My  little  Christine 
left  me  for  a happier  home,  and  you  came  to 
take  her  place  in  my  affections.  I clothed  you 
with  her  garments ; the  playthings  and  books 
in  wfhich  she  took  so  much  delight  are  yours, 
and  now  I shall  lay  you  to  rest  in  her  bed.” 

All  that  had  puzzled  me  was  now  understood. 
Light  had  broken  in  on  obscurity,  and  my  mind 
was  relieved.  For  a little  time  I pondered  on 
the  fate  of  my  parents,  when  sweet  sleep  vailed 
the  scene  and  put  to  rest  all  ray  meditations. 

Cast  as  I wos  into  the  anus  of  love,  reposing 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,  I had  never  known  the 
absence  of  comfort  or  the  lack  of  affection. 
Thoughts  of  the  past,  therefore,  could  occasion 
no  regrets ; and  why  should  I sigh  for  friends  and 
relations  whom  I had  never  known  ? Attach- 
ment for  my  adopted  mother  was  no  whit  di- 
minished. My  only  wonder  was,  if  by  possibili- 
ty I could  have  loved  my  own  mother  more. 

Life  thus  happily  passed  away  until  I was 
about  seventeen  years  old.  I then  left  school 
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and  received  private  instruction  at  home.  The 
health  of  my  beloved  mother  had  already  begun 
to  fail,  and  she  soon  assured  herself  that  the 
* time  had  come  when  she  must  gather  hopes  for 
her  last  journey.  What  anguish  wrung  my 
bosom  as  I yielded  to  the  conviction  that  my 
only  friend  on  earth  was  about  to  leave  me — 
forever ! 

My  whole  time  was  now  spent  at  her  sick  pil- 
low. Only  one  earthly  care  now  engrossed  her 
thoughts ; this  was,  so  far  as  human  foresight 
and  wisdom  could  avail,  to  secure  my  comfort 
and  happiness. 

Death  hurried  his  coming.  Peacefully  and 
joyfully  she  bade  adieu  to  her  Christine  on 
earth  to  rejoin  her  angel  Christine  in  the  better 
land.  Although  my  head  was  bent  for  the  blow 
its  suddenness  prostrated  me.  I can  not  portray, 
even  faintly,  how  desolate,  how  disconsolate  my 
heart  was  in  that  first  hour  of  sorrow.  How 
willingly  would  I have  laid  my  head  beside  hers 
on  that  pillow  of  death,  and,  with  her,  gone 
down  into  the  dark  valley ! 

After  my  mother’s  death  I went  to  reside 
with  her  only  brother,  Uncle  Hugh,  as  I had 
been  taught  to  call  him,  whom  she  had  consti- 
tuted my  guardian.  He  was  as  a kind  father 
to  me ; and  yet  the  encouraging  glance,  the  ap- 
proving smile,  the  untiring  love  which  I had 
enjoyed  for  so  many  years  were  wanting. 

How  could  I fight  the  battle  of  life  alone  ? 
Such  consolation  as  the  World  has  to  bestow  was 
profusely  tendered  ; but  who,  in  recent  and  bit- 
ter affliction,  was  ever  thus  consoled?  My  dear 
mother  had  been  taken  from  me,  and  I had  no 
one  now  to  love.  Where  should  I go  for  sym- 
pathy, for  counsel?  Twice  in  my  short  life 
Fate  had  made  me  an  orphan.  My  heart 
yearned  for  affection ; and  many  sad  days  and 
sleepless  nights  were  passed  in  sorrow  for  the 
dead. 

Time,  however,  blunted  my  grief,  and,  with 
the  buoyancy  and  hopefulness  of  youth,  I again 
sought  pleasure  with  new  friends  and  among 
new  scenes.  Uncle  Hugh  was  a considerate 
man  of  fifty,  who  had  buried  his  heart  in  early 
manhood.  His  housekeeper,  a comfortable, 
cheery  dame*  carried  sunshine  wherever  she 
went.  But  I did  not  forget  my  dear  mother. 
She  was  now  with  my  angel  sister ; and  I took 
great  comfort  in  looking  forward  to  that  reunion 
of  ns  all  which  her  faith  had  made  certain  to 
my  mind  would  eventually  take  place. 

Some  time  during  the  next  year  I met  Har- 
ry Dyson,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  house  of  a 
mutual  friend.  There  was  something  about 
him  which,  at  this  first  meeting,  attracted — yes, 
almost  fascinated  me.  The  interest  was  mu- 
tual. With  pleasure  I heard  him  inquire  who 
I was,  and  solicit  an  introduction.  We  ipet 
strangers — we  parted  friends.  Every  hour  that 
we  subsequently  spent  together  endeared  U9  to 
each  other  more  and  more.  Still  there  was  nev- 
er any  thing  like  rapture  in  our  attachment. 
My  feelings  were  the  same  &s  if  I had  always 
known  and  loved  him.  A quiet  enjoyment  of 


each  other’s  society — a calm,  contented  happi- 
ness — always  marked  our  intercourse,  such  as 
is  wont  to  be  the  accompaniment  of  old  and 
long-established  friendships  only. 

In  my  musing  hours,  like  all  young  girls,  I 
had  often  wondered  if  I should  ever  bo  in  love. 
I had  set  up  in  my  mind  an  ideal  standard  of 
the  holy  passion.  This  was  higher  and  more 
absorbing  than  the  love  which  now  filled  my 
heart.  That  I loved  Harry  was  abundantly 
proved  by  the  misery  which  the  mere  thought 
only  of  separation  from  him  caused  me.  But 
my  feelings  were  very  different  from  what  fancy 
had  pictured  as  the  rapture  of  first  love.  Our 
tastes  were  similar.  Our  hearts  beat  iu  unison. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  love ; only  too  tame,  and 
possessing  too  little  romance,  to  jump  with  my 
preconceived  notions.  These  trifling  doubts, 
however,  did  not  disturb  my  general  satisfac- 
tion. Harry  and  I were  content.  Wc  talked 
over  onr  attachment,  and  spoke  of  our  marriage 
even,  but  always  with  the  same  calm,  equable 
sensations,  precisely  as  wc  discussed  the  love 
passages  of  our  friends.  Perhaps  our  inter- 
course was  as  remarkable  for  nothing  else  as  for 
the  perfect  confidence  and  candor  which  char- 
acterized it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  wc  would 
freely  discuss  each  other’s  faults  without  occa- 
sioning any  thing  like  coldness  between  us. 
Contrary  to  the  experience  of  most  lovers,  our 
reproof  of  one  another  seemed  only  to  cement 
more  strongly  the  bond  of  affection.  Mutual 
friends  unanimously  declared  that  we  were  alike 
in  disposition  and  temperament,  and  that  our 
lives  would  flow  on  side  by  side,  and  get  as  one, 
like  the  gentle  courso  of  a river  after  the  flood 
has  abated  and  the  wind  is  hushed  to  repose. 
Every  body  was  satisfied  that  for  us  to  perform 
the  journey  of  life  together  had  been  written  in 
the  decrees  of  Heaven. 

We  were  not  engaged  to  be  married — that  is 
to  say,  no  formal  compact  had  been  entered  into 
— and  yet,  so  well  did  we  understand  each  oth- 
er’s feelings,  that,  in  my  mind,  matrimony  and 
Harry  Dyson  were  inseparably  connected.  In 
fact,  our  plans  were  all  laid,  and  we  only  wait- 
ed the  advent  of  a new  year  to  cast  in  our  lot 
together.  Even  now  I shudder  when  I think 
of  our  near  approach  to  what  then  seemed  the 
consummation  of  happiness.  Had  we  reached 
it,  what  a consummation  of  misery  would  it 
have  been  to  us  both ! 

^ Harry  was  in  the  fall  enjoyment  of  health, 
handsome  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a large  mer- 
cantile house,  and  possessed  of  abundant  wealth. 

Some  years  previous  he  had  come  to  A a 

stranger.  With  letters  of  introduction,  inde- 
pendent of  his  position,  which  would  have  car- 
ried him  into  any  society,  ho  avoided  notice. 
Passing  by  all  others,  he  devoted  himself  to 
me.  Antumn  matured  what  summer  had 
promised,  and  the  coming  winter  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  season  for  our  marriage. 

One  evening — I still  remember  it  well — Har- 
ry begged  the  pleasure  of  introducing  a friend 
to  our  little  family  circle.  “I  do  not  think 
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Christine  will  like  Frank  Wallace,”  said  he. 
“ However,  in  spite  of  his  dignified  and  distant 
manner,  he  is  a good  fellow.  Upon  familiar 
intercourse  his  reserve  all  wears  away,  and  the 
genial  qualities  of  his  soul  make  themselves  felt. 
If  you  can  have  patience  with  his  manner  at 
first,  you  will  soon  discover  bis  worth.” 

Harry  did  no  more  than  justice  to  his  friend. 
Reserved,  and  at  times  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
it  almost  amounted  to  austerity  of  manners,  his 
soul  always  betrayed  its  sensitiveness  to  every 
touch  of  honor  and  every  impulse  of  generosity. 
I soon  discovered,  indeed,  that  this  seeming  re- 
serve was  only  the  effect  of  prudence  and  stern 
principle.  His  profession,  the  law,  accustomed 
him  to  speak  and  think  logically ; while  he  was 
now  and  then  so  eloquent,  so  brilliant,  that  in 
listening  to  him  one  forgot  he  was  ever  any 
thing  else.  His  fine  figure,  and  certain  name- 
less qualities  which  mark  the  true  gentleman, 
prepossessed  you  in  his  favor  at  first  sight  He 
struck  me  as  being  singularly  handsome ; yet 
to  this  hour  I can  not  tell  the  color  of  his  eyes, 
for  when  he  speaks  the  light  of  his  genius  so 
flashes  and  dances  in  them  that  their  hue  is 
changed  with  every  varying  sentiment. 

Such  was  Frank  Wallace.  He  was  received 
as  Harry’s  friend,  not  as  a stranger,  and  it  very 
soon  came  to  pass  that  all  his  leisure  hours  were 
passed  in  our  society.  From  the  first  it  was 
manifest  that  he  approved  of  Harry’s  choice; 
that  he  was  interested  in  me,  and  my  woman’s 
tact  soon  led  me  to  suspect  that  he  was  not  thus 
interested  solely  because  I was  the  betrothed  of 
his  friend.  I was  aware,  however,  that  to  hint 
my  suspicions  would  bring  down  upon  mo  a 
shower  of  ridicule ; for  it  was  a favorite  hobby 
of  Harry’s  that  women  were  always  susceptible, 
and  at  all  times  prone  to  take  too  much  for 
granted.  By  broaching  the  subject  I should 
lay  myself  open  to  his  satire,  and  I did  not  care 
to  expose  myself  to  it. 

I therefore  silently  watched  the  growth  of  a 
passion  which  was  constantly  betraying  itself : 
by  look  and  gesture  when  I was  present ; by  at- 
tention to  my  unexpressed  wishes  when  absent ; 
by  a thousand  circumstances  trifling  in  them- 
selves and  generally  brought  about  indirectly. 
He  never  breathed  a syllable  of  love.  I think 
he  did  not  once  dream  that  I had  any  suspicion 
of  its  existence  in  his  heart.  In  many  ways, 
however,  and  always  unobtrusively,  my  pleasure 
was  preferred,  my  taste  adopted.  The  flowers 
I most  loved  were  placed  on  my  work-table 
without  comment — never  given  to  me.  The 
poem  I praised  was  ever  on  his  lips.  The 
walks,  the  drives,  the  views,  which  I preferred 
were  his  favorites.  That  which  I most  admired 
seemed,  more  than  any  thing  else,  to  attract  his 
attention.  I loved  Harry  Dyson,  and  looked  on 
him  as  my  future  husband  beyond  the  spectre 
of  a doubt ; yet  I often  caught  myself  compar- 
ing the  two,  and  more  than  once  thought  that 
if  I did  not  already  love  the  one  I should  most 
certainly  love  the  other. 

Though  my  own  eyes  might  be  fixed  on  my 


work  or  my  drawing,  I very  well  knew,  if  hfi 
were  present,  that  his  wrere  riveted  on  me. 
When  he  was  absent  I pitied  him,  to  think 
that,  young  and  gifted  as  he  was,  he  should  so# 
misplace  his  affections.  I wished  that  I had  a 
sister  to  bestow  upon  him.  My  own  heart  as- 
sured me  that  I had  inspired  him  with  love — a 
love  which  would  probably  make  him  misera- 
ble— and  yet  I did  not  regret  it.  I took  a guilty 
pleasure  rather — so  it  then  seemed  to  me — in 
watching  for  his  coming,  in  listening  to  the  fine 
intonations  of  his  musical  voice,  in  witnessing 
his  repressed  emotion.  When  Harry  read  aloud 
— you  know  how  well  he  read  poetry — and  the 
sentiment  was  sad,  the  low,  half-suppressed  sigh 
at  my  side  revealed  a sympathy  which  duty  for- 
bade me  to  reciprocate.  Neither  could  I give 
vent  to  hearty  merriment,  however  witty  the 
sentiment  might  be,  knowing,  as  I did,  that  the 
heart  of  him  who  sat  by  my  side  was  full  of 
heaviness. 

After  he  had  gone,  Harry  and  I would  sit  in 
the  moonlight  and  talk  of  the  future.  To  his 
vision  all  was  brightness ; for  he  had  no  glimpse 
of  the  dark  cloud  which  threatened  my  horizon. 

I was  perplexed.  What  ought  I to  do  ? Was 
it  possible  that,  by  any  change  of  circumstances, 

I could  separate  from  Harry?  The  thought 
made  me  wretched.  How  was  I to  construe 
my  emotions?  Loving  one  tenderly,  deeply , 
as  I did,  why  should  the  heartaches  of  another 
interest  me  ? Why  should  I be  uneasy  in  his 
presence  ? Why  moved  by  his  sadness  ? Did 
I experience  toward  him  a sensation  of  pity 
only,  or  was  it  a dearer  and  different  senti- 
ment? If  I attempted  an  analysis  of  my 
feelings  I had  not  the  courage  to  complete 
it.  I had  no  one  else  to  speak  to  upon  the 
subject  but  Harry,  and  he  seemed  to  be  stone- 
blind. 

Meantime  the  preparations  for  our  marriage 
were  going  forward.  The  wedding-day  was  at 
last  appointed.  Harry  was  calmly  happy,  I 
despairingly  calm.  In  this  conflict  of  feeling 
my  affection  for  Hairy  never  faltered  for  a mo- 
ment. My  love  was  constant,  devoted,  like 
that  of  a sister.  But  it  occupied  only  a part 
of  my  heart,  in  no  way  interfering  with  that 
other  embryo  passion  which  now  seemed  ready 
to  take  joint  possession  and  entirely  destroy  my 
peace  of  mind. 

I sat  alone,  and  the  strange  events  in  my 
early  history  occupied  my  thoughts.  If  my 
own  parents  had  lived  I should  have  probably 
been  in  a very  different  position.  I should 
never  have  seen  either  Harry  or  Wallace. 
Should  I not  then  have  been  far  happier? 
When  in  all  sincerity  I loved  him  to  whom  I 
was  betrothed,  why  did  the  slightest  sigh  of  an- 
other have  power  to  move  me  and  cause  my 
heart  to  flutter?  This  was  inexplicable.  Was 
I an  anomaly  among  my  sex  ? Did  I love  two 
at  the  same  time?  Certainly  not;  for  if  my 
affection  for  one  was  love,  that  w'hich  I bore  the 
other  was  something  else,  so  widely  different  in 
character  and  intensity  were  the  feelings  enter- 
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tained  toward  each.  How  was  I to  understand 
my  heart  ? 

Harry  came  in  as  usual,  and  surprised  me  by 
* asking,  somewhat  abruptly, 

“Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  that  our  friend 
Wallace  is  in  love  ?” 

“Why  do  you  ask?”  I inquired,  with  as 
much  calmness  as  I could  command. 

“Because  his  manner  is  strange  at  times, 
and  his  language  somewhat  confused.  This 
has  made  me  suspect  that  he  is  caught  in  Cu- 
pid’s snare.” 

“Do  you  know  on  whom  his  affections  are 
placed  ?”  I inquired. 

Harry  laughed  aloud. 

“ Why  you  take  it  seriously,  as  if  the  matter 
were  settled.  I am  by  no  means  certain  that 
my  suspicions  are  well  founded.  If  they  were, 
notwithstanding  our  almost  constant  intercourse, 
I should  be  puzzled  to  fix  upon  the  object  of  his 
adoration.  It  must  be  the  moon,  or  some  bright 
particular  star,  or  the  last  new  poem,  for  he 
seldom  leaves  his  office  except  to  visit  us,  and 
therefore,  to  my  knowledge,  sees  no  woman  but 
you.” 

“What  reason  have  you,  then,  to  suspect 
that  he  is  in  love  ?” 

“Why,  yesterday,  in  speaking  of  our  mar- 
riage, contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  he  burst 
into  a rhapsody  ^bout  matrimony  and  misery, 
disappointment  and  love,  which  I could  account 
for  in  no  other  way.  But  my  suppositions  may 
be  all  wrong.  Perhaps  he  thought  I expected 
him  to  say  something,  and  at  the  moment  he 
happened  to  be  in  a tragic  humor.  He  intends 
to  leave  us  and  spend  some  months  in  travel  as 
soon  as  we  are  settled.” 

My  heart  fainted  within  me.  I lacked  cour- 
age to  tell  Harry  all,  to  brave  his  ridicule,  or 
witness  his  disappointment.  Could  I suffer 
Wallace  to  go  away  lonely,  wretched,  in  de- 
spair? Should  I not  thereby  be  guilty  of  a 
wrong,  the  remembrance  of  which  would  haunt 
me  through  life?  Then  again,  how  could  I 
wound  the  noble  spirit,  the  generous,  unsuspect- 
ing nature  of  Harry,  my  best  friend,  my  be- 
trothed husband,  by  revealing  to  him  the  appre- 
hension that  I loved  another  ? I despised  my- 
self on  account  of  the  desire  which  now  arose 
in  my  mind,  and  refused  to  be  quieted,  the  de- 
Bire  to  remain  as  I was — unmarried . By  so  do- 
ing I could  always  esteem  Harry  as  my  best 
friend,  without  making  another,  who  loved  mq 
so  well,  hopelessly  miserable. 

Distressed  at  my  situation,  ashamed  of  emo-. 
tions  which  I could  not  control,  the  wretched- 
ness which  my  marriage  with  Harry  would  en- 
tail upon  me  and  his,  if  I refused  to  many  him, 
were  clearly  foreseen. 

In  either  event,  how  would  it  be  with  poor 
Wallace  ? I was  on  the  eve  of  my  marriage, 
and  dared  not  reflect  on  its  consequences.  How 
confused,  how  conflicting,  how  unsatisfactory 
were  my  reflections!  These  were  the  last  mo- 
ments I should  be  able  to  call  my  own.  To- 
morrow— yes,  in  a few  hours — my  hand,  my 
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heart,  my  liberty  would  be  given  into  the  keep- 
ing of  another.  Every  thought  and  impulse 
of  my  soul  would  be  schooled  into  subjection. 
Another’s  will  must  govern  me ; another’s  taste, 
another’s  pleasure,  another’s  preferences  be  con- 
sulted before  my  own.  Was  the  prospect  be- 
fore me,  such  as  it  should  be,  a future  full  of 
hope  and  promise?  Were  these  strange  con- 
tradictory emotions  such  os  should  All  the  breast 
of  a loving  bride  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  ? 
What  would  Harry  Dyson  say  if  he  could  read 
my  soul  ? 

“Oh  God!”  I cried,  in  my  extremity,  “give 
me  strength  to  do  my  duty !” 

On  the  instant  there  arose  within  me  a calm 
resolve  to  look  Fate  in  the  face.  I determined 
to  tell  Harry  Dyson  all  my  doubts  and  all  my 
fears ; to  open  my  whole  heart.  Hopes  I had 
none.  To  one  so  brave,  so  good,  so  generous, 
it  was  a duty  which  I owed,  either  to  give  him 
all  my  love  or  none.  His  affection  ought  not 
to  be  trifled  with.  I could  not  deceive  him, 
and  would  not  impose  upon  him  a divided 
heart. 

And  yet  how  could  I bear  an  eternal  separa- 
tion from  Harry,  my  best  friend,  and,  as  it  then 
seemed  to  me,  my  only  stay  on  earth?  The 
thought  overwhelmed  me.  Life  seemed  insup- 
portable ■without  his  friendship.  My  heart  was 
nigh  to  bursting  when  tears  came  to  my  relief. 

A gentle  knock  at  the  door  told  who  was 
there,  and  for  an  instant  my  soul  ascended  to 
Him  who  knows  all  our  infirmities. 

“O  God,  the  father  of  the  orphan,  have 
mercy  upon  me ! Guide  and  guard  my  steps!” 

Harry,  surprised,  as  well  he  might  be,  to  find 
me  in  tears,  by  no  means  attributed  them  to  the 
right  cause. 

“’Tis  hard,  I know,”  said  he,  “to  leave  a 
pleasant  home,  but  ours  will  be  a happy  one.” 

The  happy,  happy  future,  bright  to  him  as 
the  stars  which  paled  or  glistened  above  our 
heads,  was,  as  usual,  his  favorite  theme.  Poor 
Harry ! How  could  I say  or  do  any  thing  to 
dim  those  bright  anticipations,  to  mak.e  sad  the 
heart  which  was  so  loving,  so  good,  so  true? 
Since  our  first  acquaintance  with  each  other  no 
discordant  note  had  ever  marred  the  harmony 
of  our  intercourse.  Not  a harsh,  not  a cold, 
nor  an  unkind  word  had  ever  passed  between 
us.  Now  I should  appear  cruel  and  deceitful : 
Harry  would  be  wronged  and  indignant,  and 
both  of  us  be  wretched.  But  the  decisive  mo- 
ment had  arrived.  Either  Harry  or  Wallace 
must  be  given  up.  To  separate  from  one  was 
misery,  from  the  other  despair.  Harry  saw  my 
excited  state,  and,  ever  good,  ever  considerate, 
attributed  it  all  to  nervous  sensibility  on  ac- 
count of  the  approaching  change  in  my  situa- 
tion. At  one  moment  I almost  determined  to 
abide  by  my  engagement  at  all  hazards,  marry 
Harry  Dyson,  and  forget  Frank  Wallace.  At 
the  next  the  tall  figure  of  the  latter,  as  I had 
seen  him  on  the  evening  previous,  rose  up  before 
me.  His  full  eyes,  with  their  mournful  expres- 
sion ; his  face,  pale  and  sad  to  heart-breaking; 
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bis  low  voice,  tremulous  with  sadness;  bis  hands,  Trembling,  and  with  overflowing  eyes,  lie 

nervously  clasped  together ; and  the  sigh  which  drew  me  to  his  side.  “ Sit  down  by  me,”  said 
escaped  him  as  he  bade  me  farewell — all  rushed  he,  “and  listen  to  the  sad  story  of  my  life.” 
upon  me,  begetting  an  almost  irresistible  de-  He  then  told  me  that  when  twelve  years  old 9 
sire  to  speak  that  word  which  would  again  re-  he  was  left  at  school  in  his  native  city  of  New 
call  him  to  his  former  self.  Orleans,  while  his  parents  traveled  North.  His 

“Come,  dear  Christine,”  said  Harry,  affec-  only  sister  was  with  her  nurse  in  the  country, 
tionately  taking  my  hand,  “do  not  give  way  to  His  parents  were  intending  to  take  no  one  with 
sad  anticipations.  You  know  me  too  well  to  them  on  their  journey  except  a single  faithful 
be  afraid  to  intrust  your  happiness  in  my  keep-  servant.  They  expected  to  be  absent  during 
ing.”  the  summer. 

“Dearest,  best  of  friends !”’ cried  I,  with  a “My  sister’s  name,”  said  he,  “was  Chris- 
calmness  that  astonished  me,  “I  have  a con-  tine,  “and  the  thought  has  sometimes  entered 
fession  to  make  which  you  must  hear  this  night  my  mind  that  I was  first  attracted  toward  you 
or  never.  I have  unintentionally  deceived  your  on  account  of  your  name.” 
trusting,  generous  heart.  How  shall  I find  “Was  your  sister’s  name  Christine?”  I asked, 
words  to  say  that  your  betrothed  wife  is  un-  struck  by  the  coincidence  and  with  a sensation 
worthy  of  your  love — that  she  loves  another  ?”  which  words  can  not  portray. 

“ What  mean  you  ? In  God’s  name  explain  “ Christine  Dyson  was  my  dear  sister’s  name, 
yourself,”  stammered  he,  pale  aa  death.  Your  name,  and  something  which  can  not  be 

I then  opened  my  heart  to  him.  I revealed  called  a resemblance  and  yet  is  very  nearly 
all  my  emotions,  contradictory  and  inexplicable  akin  to  it — for  it  always  reminds  me  of  my 
as  they  were.  Nothing  was  kept  back.  After  dear  mother  — drew  me  toward  you  and  laid 
I had  ceased  speaking  he  stared  for  a minute  the  foundation  of  a love  that  has  been  increas- 
into  my  face,  as  if  he  thought  me  bereft  of  rea-  ing  ever  since  we  met.” 
son.  Uncertain  how  to  construe  my  perfect  “ But,  Harry,”  I cried,  eagerly,  “go  on  with 
calmness  and  self-possession,  the  idea  of  a rival  your  story.  How  did  you  lose  your  parents  ?” 
rushed  into  his  mind.  “ Oh  1”  said  he,  much  affected,  “theirs  was 

“O  God!”  he  cried,  in  anguish  of  spirit,  a terrible  fate.  The  remembrance  of  it  always 
“ is  it  my  friend,  my  almost  brother,  who  has  rends  my  heart.  The  vessel  in  which  they  took 
done  me  this  great  wrong  ? Frank  Wallace  ! passage  caught  fire,  and  during  the  darkness  of 
Is  this  your  honor?  Never  again  will  I put  night  wras  burned  to  the  waters  edge.  My  fa- 
confidence  in  a human  being.  She  whom  I ther  and  mother,  with  every  soul  on  board,  and 
love  better  than  life  forsakes  me.  Ho  whom  I with  no  one  near  to  see  or  save,  either  perished 
trusted  as  a brother  betrays  me.”  in  the  flames  or  were  drowned  in  mid-ocean.” 

“ Oh,  Harry!”  I interposed,  “Frank  Wallace  “ And  your  sister,  your  sister  Christine?”  I 
does  not  suspect  my  love,  has  never  breathed  cried,  trembling  with  the  agony  of  doubt  and 
his  own.  I alone  am  guilty.”  conjecture,  “youf  little  sister!  What  became 

“Christine,”  said  he,  and  his  voice  was  soft  of  her?” 
as  music  to  my  ear,  “is  all  our  love  come  to  “Alas!”  continued  Harry,  “when  the  intel- 
this  ? Is  all  my  heart’s  devotion  slighted,  ligence  first  arrived  it  paralyzed  the  whole  com- 
scorned  even,  for  the  lovo  of  one  who  is  ig-  munity.  Horror  was  depicted  on  every  face, 
nornnt  of  your  passion,  and  has  never  declared  I was  old  enough  to  know  and  sensibly  feel  my 
his  own?  Christine  ! Christine!  Where,  oh!  loss.  A sickness  of  weeks  confined  me  to  my 
where  is  your  woman’s  pride  ?”  bed.  I had  yet  one  consolation  left.  My  dear 

“ Alas ! Harry,”  I replied,  “ I love  you,  and  little  sister  had  been  spared,  and  I was  not  alone, 
therefore  can  not  deceive  you.  Thtf  pages  of  As  soon  as  my  health  would  allow,  I was  driven 
my  secret  soul  have  been  opened,  not  that  Frank  into  the  country  to  see  her.  How  little  was  I 
Wallace  may  read  what  is  written  there,  but  prepared  for  the  blow'  which  stunned  me ! The 
because  you  are  too  noble,  too  generous  to  be  last  thing  my  mother  did  before  her  departure 
wronged.  I could  not  impose  on  you  a divided  was  to  visit  her  darling  child.  Distressed  with 
heart  and  a divided  love.”  the  thoughts  of  separation  from  both  her  little 

He  took  my  cold  hand  in  his  as  he  said,  ones  for  so  long  a time,  she  suddenly  concluded 

“Forget  it  all,  Christine.  I forgive  the  fright  to  take  the  youngest  with  her.  It  was  an  after- 
you  have  caused  me.  Forget  it.  To-morrow  jhought,  consequently  her  hasty  determination 
is  our  w edding-day.  When  the  nuptial  rite  has  r was  not  known  to  her  friends.  And  so  they 
made  this  dear  hand  my  own,  we  will  laugh  at  perished,  father,  mother,  sister,  nurse,  and  6er- 
all  these  foolish  scruples.  Let  it  all  pass.  You  vant,  all  in  one  dreadful  night  of  terror.  You 
are  mine  in  %tlie  sight  of  Heaven  as  religiously  see,  my  own  Christine,  I have  nothing  and  no- 
as  if  our  vows  had  been  already  exchanged  at  body  left  to  love,  except  this  single  treasured 
the  altar.  Oh,  Christine,  my  beloved,  recall  it  memento  of  my  dear  sister.” 
all ! Once  again  say  you  love  me  alone.  In  When  he  first  mentioned  his  sister  I was  of 
the  wjde  world  there  is  no  one  else  for  me  to  course  struck  by  the  similitude  of  name.  A 
love  but  you.  I have  neither  parents  nor  broth-  suspicion  w*as  aroused  w’hich  gained  strength  as 
er  nor  sister.  An  orphan  in  the  widest  sense  his  recital  continued.  The  name,  the  incidents 
of  the  term,  will  you  too  cast  me  off?”  connected  with  his  parents’  death,  so  strangely 
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like  those  of  my  own  dear  father  'and  mother, 
the  time,  the  circumstances,  every  thing,  served 
more  and  more  to  strengthen  my  suspicion. 
Imagine  then,  if  you  can,  the  tumultuous,  over- 
whelming tide  of  gratitude,  love,  and  joy  united 
which  took  possession  of  my  soul  when  he  took 
from  the  locket  that  was  fastened  around  his 
neck  a little  golden  sleeve-tie,  the  fac-simile  of 
that  intrusted  to  me  by  the  mother  of  my  adop- 
tion and  ever  since  cherished  as  a sacred  talis- 
man. I had  just  strength  enough  to  seize  the 
armlet  in  my  hand,  hurry  from  the  room,  take 
its  fellow  from  the  repository  and  place  them 
both  in  his  hand,  saying  at  the  same  time : 

“ Thank  your  God,  Harry  Dyson,  that  you 
have  been  spared  from  the  crime  of  marrying 
your  sister,”  when  I fainted  and  fell  in  his 
arms. 

On  awaking  to  consciousness  I saw  that  all 
had  been  explained.  I had  nothing  to  confess, 
nothing  for  which  to  ask  forgiveness.  My  dear- 
est and  best  friends  were  around  me.  Uncle 
Hugh  was  smiling  through  his  tears ; Dame 
Matilda  bathing  my  brow.  Harry,  pale  as  death 
but  supremely  happy,  with  both  my  hands  in 
his  own,  was  on  his  knees  before  me.  Another, 
need  I say  who  ? was  in  the  back-ground.  His 
beaming  eyes  told  at  first  glance  the  love  that 
was  flooding  his  soul. 

“Come,  Frank,”  cried  Harry,  “kneel  here 
with  me.  Dear  Christine,  he  has  told  me  ail 
his  heart.  Look  upon  him  and  love  him.  You 
can  not  be  my  wife,  but  none  can  deny  my 
right  to  claim  you  as  a sister.  Look  up,  dar- 
ling Christine,  and  tell  our  dear  Wallace,  as  I 
have  done,  that  he  is  welcome  to  the  little  child 
who  was  found  floating  on  the  water” 


A CHRISTMAS  IN  HAMBURG. 

HAMBURG  possesses  very  few  of  the  attrac- 
tions necessary  to  induce  a foreigner  to  se- 
lect it  as  a place  of  winter  sojournment. 

The  whole  city — with  the  exception  of  a small 
part  which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  conflagra- 
tion of  1842 — is  built  in  the  planless,  uncom- 
fortable style  of  nearly  all  the  ancient  German 
towns ; with  dark,  narrow,  crooked  streets ; 
scanty,  filthy  sidewalks,  wretchedly  paved  with 
cobble-stones,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  inhabitants  to  keep  them  clean,  even  were 
they  so  disposed : which  latter  supposition  is  by 
no  means  warrantable.  As  to  the  climate, 
daring  the  winter  season,  it  is  difficult  to  imag- 
ine one  more  disagreeable.  During  a large 
portion  of  the  time  wo  are  enveloped  in  a fog 
so  dense  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  across  the 
street ; and,  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  sky 
usually  lowers  until  it  appears  to  rest  on  the 
chimney-tops,  and  a mist,  or  rather  heavy  dew, 
continues  to  distill  during  the  whole  day.  The 
condition  of  the  dirty,  badly-paved  streets  in 
such  weather  may  easily  be  imagined,  as  also 
how  agreeable  must  bo  our  promenades. 

The  Hamburgers,  however,  seem  as  much 
accustomed  to  it  as  do  their  native  ducks,  and 
may  always  be  seen,  even  during  smart  show- 
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ers,  loitering  unconcernedly  along,  without  um- 
brellas, and  the  women  even  without  a head- 
covering. The  weather  is  seldom  cold,  but  al- 
ways chilly,  and  that  oppressive,  drowsy  influ- 
ence, which,  to  an  American,  seems  always  to 
pervade  the  atmosphere  of  Europe  during  win- 
ter, operates  here  with  double  force.  The  air 
seems,  really,  at  times,  to  be  impregnated  with 
a soporific  gas.  The  canals,  which  intersect 
the  town  in  every  direction  and  withdraw  near- 
ly ail  noise  from  the  streets,  cause  such  a con- 
tinual silence  to  prevail  that,  when  strolling 
along  the  dusky  alleys,  I often  feel  as  if  “ tread- 
ing the  drowsy  shades  of  Sleepy  Hollow]” 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
habitants of  a town  which  affords  so  few  facili- 
ties for  outdoor  amusements  during  this  long 
season  of  the  year  would  seek  a compensation 
through  diversions  within.  This  is,  in  one  re- 
spect, the  case ; for  the  people  are  among  the 
most  inveterate  of  even  German  smokers  and 
dancers;  but  the  desire  and  opportunities  for 
intellectual  recreation  and  improvement  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  city,  of  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  has  but  two 
so-called  literary  associations,  of  which  wine, 
cigars,  and  games  of  chance  form  the  principal 
features.  Iij  short,  I have  never  before  lived 
in  an  atmosphere,  both  mental  and  material, 
so  well  adapted  to  breed  blues  as  that  of  Ham- 
burg. 

During  the  last  ten  days  Hamburg  has  en- 
tirely changed  its  usual  aspect,  and  appeared 
like  one  of  its  own  servant-girls  who  has  doffed 
her  smutty  gown  of  russet  and  appears  in  her 
parti-colored,  fantastical,  holiday  attire.  Its 
wonted  dullness  and  stillness,  too,  have  been 
superseded  by  extraordinary  bustle  and  prepa- 
ration ; and  all  this  for  the  celebration  of 
Christmas.  For  Christmas,  to  the  great  mass 
of  Germans,  is,  literally,  the  day  for  which  all 
other  days  were  made.  Not  only  have  all  the 
streets  and  walks  been  blocked  up  almost  to 
impassableness  by  temporary  booths,  display- 
ing every  imaginable  and  unimaginable  variety 
of  gimcracks  and  gewgaws,  and  the  brightly 
illuminated  shop  windows  filled  with  dolls  and 
puppets  of  qvery  possible  and  impossible  de- 
scription ; but  every  little  nook  and  niche  is  oc- 
cupied by  a Liliputian  shop-tender  with  his  or 
her  miniature  store  of  miniature  toys,  and  the 
passer-by  is  every  moment  greeted  by  a piping 
voice,  offering  and  even  imploring  a purchase, 
while  the  sallow  faces  of  the  dirty  little  beggar- 
merchants  assume  a look  even  more  pitiful  and 
distorted  than  that  of  the  dolls  they  hold  forth 
in  their  tiny  fingers.  So  prevalent  is  the  cus- 
tom of  Christmas  present-making  here,  and  to 
such  an  extent  do  the  presents  consist  of  trifles 
of  this  class,  that,  during  the  week  preceding 
Christmas,  a regular  bazar  is  established — a 
Crystal  Palace — with  a universal  exhibition  of 
trinkets  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  all  these 
displays  the  prominent  features  are  the  ludi- 
crous, the  fantastical,  the  bizarre. 

All  the  squares,  market-places,  street-cor- 
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ners,  and  steps  of  public  buildings,  are  covered 
with  little  forests  of  Christmas-trees — those  all- 
important,  indispensable  Weihnachtsbaume — on 
which  hang,  literally,  the  Christmas  joys  and 
toys  of  German  childhood.  More  of  this  anon. 

In  the  literary  sphere  the  change  has  been  no 
less  absolute  and  all-pervading.  Christmas 
tales,  Christmas  plays,  Christmas  legends, 
Christmas  songs,  Christmas  comedies,  Christ- 
mas carols,  que  sais-je?  Unceasing  streams  of 
Christmas  advertisements  fill  all  the  newspapers 
and  run  over  in  the  form  of  a foaming  flood  of 
extras.  Room  can  scarcely  be  spared  for  even 
the  telegraphic  dispatches  from  the  Paris  and 
London  bourses. 

Even  in  the  present  critical  and  excited  state 
of  Prussia  political  discussions  are  almost  en- 
tirely crowded  out  by  those  of  more  important 
Christmas  and  its  festivities.  In  the  social  cir- 
cles, of  course,  the  same  topic  rages.  Children 
prattle  about  Christmas-trees ; servants  chatter 
of  dance  and  spree ; young  people  of  wine  and 
waltzing,  and  old  ones  of  sumptuous  feasting 
and  of  the  best  means  to  make  all  the  others 
enjoy  themselves.  Had  the  potentates  of  Ger- 
many but  the  power  of  creating  Christmases  at 
will,  they  would  never  lack  the  means  of  quench- 
ing revolutions. 

The  practice  of  a friendly  fraud  and  polite, 
innocent  evasion  of  a tax  collected  on  this  day 
by  friend  from  friend,  which  lately  originated 
in  Paris,  has  of  course  already  found  currency 
here.  I mean  the  economical  method  of  making 
one  gift  perform  the  office  of  a dozen  or  a score . 
Those  of  my  readers  who  have  ever  spent  a few 
months  in  some  retired  frontier  hamlet,  where 
very  little  money  circulates,  have  doubtless  had 
occasion  to  observe  how  sometimes  a stray  five- 
dollar  bank-note,  which  had  accidentally  found 
its  way  there,  would  be  used  to  pay  debts  to 
perhaps  twenty  times  its  own  value  ere  it  again 
escaped.  The  fanner  who  brought  it  from  the 
city  paid  his  tailor,  the  tailor  his  butcher,  and 
he  in  turn  the  farmer,  so  that  the  same  busy, 
debt-paying  bank-note  would  pass  through  the 
same  man’s  hands  half  a dozen  times  in  the 
course  of  a week.  Precisely  after  this  manner 
it  goes  hero  with  Christmas  present-giving.  The 
fact  is,  that  people  have  become  weary  of  being 
annually  subjected  to  so  unprofitable  a system 
of  mutual  taxation ; and  as  it  is  of  too  long 
standing  to  be  easily  abolished,  they  have  in- 
vented this  economical  method  of  relieving  them- 
selves of  its  pecuniary  burden ; retaining,  at  the 
same  time,  all  its  agreeable  features.  For  in- 
stance, the  young  lady,  Friiulein  Lange,  re- 
ceives from  a young  gentleman  a green  silk 
bag  tied  at  the  neck  with  a blue  ribbon.  She 
opens  the  bag  and  finds  it  filled  with  bonbons. 
She  is  delighted,  returns  him  her  thousand 
thanks,  tastes  them,  finds  them  reizend  (charm- 
ing), and  as  soon  as  the  bearer’s  back  is  turned 
ties  the  bag  with  a red  ribbon  and  sends  it  to 
her  cousin,  Fraulein  Schaeffer,  as  a Christmas 
present.  But  the  latter,  who  has  perhaps  al- 
ready received  half  a dozen  similar  gifts,  emp- 


ties the  sweetmeats  into  a scarlet  bag,  and  sends 
them  as  a Christmas  gift  to  her  aunt,  Frau 
Muller,  who,  perhaps,  immediately  sends  them 
as  a Christmas  present  to  her  young  friend,  the 
original  Fraulein  Lange ; whence  the  busy,  im- 
portant little  bag  soon  starts  on  a fresh  round 
of  calls,  in  its  character  of  Friendship-carrier, 
and  discharger  of  civility-debts. 

Another  kind  of  present-giving  here,  is  in 
the  donations  made  by  employers  to  their  em- 
ployes. This  is  not  only  universal  but  also 
real,  and  seems  to  have  been  conventionally 
regulated  according  to  the  wages  of  the  workers. 
Servant-girls,  whose  wages  range  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  a dollar  a week,  get  from  one  to 
five  dollars.  Ladies’  chamber-maids,  and  those 
of  equal  grade,  from  three  to  eight  dollars.  Ap- 
prentices, from  two  to  ten  dollars ; while  clerks 
and  journeymen,  whose  salaries  range  from 
three  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars,  receive 
from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars.  This  present 
is  regarded  by  both  giver  and  receiver  as  a re- 
ward of  diligence  and  fidelity  during  the  past 
year,  and  encouragement  to  practice  the  same 
virtues  during  the  year  to  come.  It  always 
consists  of  money,  and  in  a community  where 
people  seldom  hope  to  rise  above  the  sphere  in 
which  they  were  born,  its  effect  appears  to  be 
favorable  in  cherishing  a sympathy  between 
master  and  sonant. 

Thus  far  I had  been  an  unparticipating  ob- 
server. The  novelty  and  magnitude  of  the 
preparations  for  a festival  to  which,  in  my  own 
land,  so  niggardly  a portion  of  excitement  and 
gavety  is  appropriated,  kept  my  attention  on  the 
stretch,  and  lent  absorbing  interest  to  the  whole 
affair.  But  now  that  the  culminating  moment 
was  at  hand,  I began  to  feel  an  intense  longing 
to  be  present  and  assist  at  the  denouement. 

I remarked  the  joyful  anticipations  beaming 
from  every  face,  and  recoiled  at  the  prospect  of 
withdrawing  to  my  silent,  solitary  chamber,  and 
trailing  through  the  long  hours  of  Christmas- 
eve  over  Heine  and  Schiller.  From  a similar 
situation  must  have  originated  the  fable  of  Tan- 
talus. 

Wrapped  in  moody  reflections,  I was  loung- 
ing listlessly  along  the  city’s  finest  promenade, 
the  Yungfemslieg , as  it  borders  upon  that  beau- 
tiful little  sheet  of  water,  Hamburg’s  gem  and 
pride,  the  Binnen-Alster.  A heavy  slap  on 
the  shoulder  caused  me  to  turn  suddenly,  and  I 
found  myself  at  noses’  points  with  the  broad, 
grinning,  good-natured  face  of  Carl  von  Langen- 
stein,  a fine,  whole-souled  law-student,  whose 
acquaintance  and  friendship  I had  made  at 
Heidelberg  nearly  two  years  before. 

Carl  is  a genuine  specimen  of  the  German 
student-class;  frank,  generous,  and  good-hu- 
mored ; not  over-shrewd,  but  relishing  even  a 
dull  joke;  hospitable,  kind,  and  warmly  attached 
to  his  friends,  among  the  nearest  and  dearest  of 
which  he  reckoned,  of  course,  his  long  pipe  and 
beer-glass. 

On  learning  that  I was  still  unengaged  for 
the  evening,  his  features  exhibited  the  most 
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satisfactory  indications  of  delightful  disappoint- 
ment, and  seizing  my  hand  between  both  of 
his,  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word  in  a press- 
ing invitation  to  spend  the  evening  at  his  fa- 
ther's, and  witness  a regular  old-fashioned, 
German,  family  Christmas  festival.  One-tenth 
of  his  cordiality  would  have  insured  my  ac- 
ceptation. We  took  a short  turn  around  the 
fBinnen-Alster,  recalled  a few  prominent  and 
delightful  reminiscences,  and  agreed  upon  six 
o'clock  as  the  time  for  my  introduction  into  his 
paternal  mansion.  What  a flood  of  pleasing 
sensations  is  often  thus,  all  at  once,  poured  in 
upon  the  soul  by  the  happy  and  unexpected 
combination  of  a few  little  circumstances!  I 
had  issued  forth,  lonely  and  discontented ; I re- 
turned full  of  pleasing  anticipations. 

As  the  day  wore  on  signs  of  the  approaching 
“ Fest ” grew  and  multiplied  on  every  hand.  At 
one  o’clock  workmen  ceased  their  labor ; shops 
were  shut;  through  the  windows  opposite  my 
room  I had  sundry  glimpses  of  servant-maid9 
flitting  about  in  their  gayest  short-gowns  of 
parti-colored  plaid,  small  caps,  covered  with 
glittering  spangles,  and  white  chemise  sleeves 
contrasting  with  their  red,  brawny  arms ; scamp- 
ering hither  and  thither  in  the  last  hurry  and 
excitement  of  preparation  for  a glorious  night's 
dance  and  Bier-schmaus.  At  two  o'clock,  in 
this  latitude,  night  begins  to  shadow  forth  her 
coining,  and  already  the  theatres  and  other  nu- 
merous places  of  public  amusement  were  blaz- 
ing forth  an  extra  glare.  Populous  as  Ham- 
burg is  its  greatest  diameter  scarcely  exceeds  a 
mile.  The  Baron  von  Langenstein’s  residence 
was  on  the  side  of  the  city  opposite  my  hotel. 
Punctually,  therefore,  at  half  past  five  I called 
a cab,  for  a rate  of  more  than  two  miles  an 
hour,  being  here  considered  a luxurious  veloci- 
ty, is  obtained  only  at  the  expense  of  a round 
extra. 

The  streets  were  nearly  deserted,  and  as  I 
passed  along  the  sounds  of  song  and  boisterous 
revelry,  coming  from  cellars  and  grog  shops, 
the  gusts  of  stormy  music  bursting  from  ball- 
room windows,  past  which  whirled  couple  after 
couple  in  the  giddy  waltz,  all  proclaimed  that 
the  bacchanals  were  fast  approaching  their  wont- 
ed climax  of  gayety  and  uproariousness,  and 
that  the  menials  of  all  grades  and  classes  were 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  gratuities. 

As  I stepped  out  of  the  “ droschkey”  a watch- 
man presented  himself,  touched  his  hat,  and 
respectfully  accosted  me  with,  “Drink  your 
health,  Sir  ?”  This  respectable  method  of  beg- 
ging is  industriously  practiced  on  Christmas-eve 
by  the  watchmen,  and  so  productive  do  they 
make  it,  and  so  conscientiously  do  they  spend 
the  proceeds,  that  most  of  them  are  dead  drunk 
before  midnight. 

Hamburg  is  over  one  thousand  years  of  age, 
and  the  old  Senator  von  Langenstein’s  mansion, 
judging  from  its  appearance,  might  have  been 
built  by  the  founder  of  the  city.  The  iron 
knocker,  on  the  huge  oaken  door,  was  so  heavy 
that  its  bare  fall  made  the  great  halls  ring  again. 


The  door  was  slowly  drawn  open  by  a servant 
in  a black,  high-crowned,  narrow-brimmed  hat, 
trimmed  with  gold  lace,  a very  long-waisted 
blue  coat,  with  a narrow  swallow-tail,  reaching 
to  his  heels ; a reddish  vest  with  four  rows  of 
brass  bell-buttons  on  each  breast ; short  knee- 
breeches,  stockings  extending  half-way  up  the 
thighs,  and  terminating  in  a long  fringe  of  gilt 
tassels,  low-quartered,  high-heeled  shoes,  with 
immense  buckles,  a perfect  specimen,  in  short, 
of  a livery  from  the  fifteenth  century.  I was 
neither  shown  into  an  ante-chamber  to  dance 
attendance,  nor  yet  even  asked  for  my  name ; 
but  the  waiter,  nothing  doubtful  that  all  was 
right,  conducted  me  up  a broad,  steep  flight  of 
stairs,  into  the  gentlemen’s  toilet-chamber,  and 
delivered  me  over  to  Carl,  who,  with  his  upper 
lip  rolled  up,  leaving  a huge  friendly  grin  be- 
low, and  eyes  beaming  a whole  soulful  of  good 
nature  through  his  concave  glasses,  insisted  on 
my  playing  the  passive,  while  he  disencumbered 
me  even  to  my  rubbers,  examined  the  bottoms 
of  my  pants  all  around,  and  perceiving  a speck 
of  mud,  caught  a brush,  dashed  off  the  obtrusive 
particle,  and  then  led  the  way  to  the  parlor. 

The  old  Baron  seems  about  seventy,  digni- 
fiedly  corpulent,  with  a face  as  round,  full,  and 
white  as  a Dutch  cheese,  and  an  upper  lip  made 
the  invisible  support  of  a shaggy,  pale-yellow 
mustache. 

At  my  entrance  he  rose,  waddled  to  within 
about  four  feet  of  me,  stopped  short,  brought 
his  heels  together,  clasped  his  puffy  hands, 
bringing  the  thumbs  directly  over  the  place 
where  the  pit  of  his  stomach  lay  buried,  and 
made  a short,  jerking  movement  of  the  body, 
which,  I presume,  was  intended  for  a bow,  and 
in  which  the  projecting  abdomen  was  thrust  still 
further  forward,  and  the  head  and  haunches 
thrown  back;  then,  by  means  of  four  extra 
steps,  advancing  eighteen  inches  nearer,  he  bur- 
ied my  hand  in  his,  and  with  a grin  which  look- 
ed for  all  the  world  like  the  ancestor  of  all  Carl’s 
friendly  grins,  cordially  bade  me  welcome,  and 
presented  me  to  the  circle. 

The  impression  made  upon  a foreigner  by  a 
parlorful  of  German  belles,  though  peculiar, 
is  not  unpleasing;  for  although  their  plump, 
colorless  countenances  and  pale-blue  eyes  have 
very  little  expression,  this  little  is  composed  of 
unmingled  good-humor,  and  if  their  features 
exhibit,  on  the  one  hand,  little  vivacity,  they 
show,  on  the  other,  no  vinegar.  Their  man- 
ners, though  usually  lukewarm,  arc  seldom 
cold ; and  the  lack  of  sprightliness  in  their  con- 
versation is  abundantly  compensated  by  simplic- 
ity and  general  information.  The  Senator’s 
lady  is  by  birth  Spanish,  full  twenty- five  years 
younger  than  himself,  and  still  possessing,  in 
the  grace  and  rapidity  of  her  movements,  the 
quick  and  delicate  play  of  features,  and  the 
lightning  of  her  large  hazel  eyes,  all  the  bewitch- 
ing coquetry  and  fascination  of  her  nation’s  fe- 
male sex.  She  speaks  excellent  French  and 
tolerable  English.  Her  enunciation  is  rapid, 
and  the  manner  in  which  her  agile  tongue  at- 
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tempts  to  sputter  off  the  uncouth,  lumbering 
German,  was  at  times  truly  laughter-provoking. 
It  reminded  me  of  the  antics  of  a little  monkey 
I once  saw  trying  to  roll  a heap  of  large  books 
and  magazines  down  about  the  floor.  In  roll- 
ing off  a small  ohe  he  entangled  himself  in  a 
large  one,  and  in  disengaging  himself  from  that 
he  tumbled  down  three  or  four  at  once.  I had 
just  fairly  accommodated  myself  to  my  new 
sphere,  when  one  of  the  walls  of  the  room  sud- 
denly parted  asunder,  and  displayed  a vista 
down  the  centre  of  which  extended  a dining-ta- 
ble decked  with  a confusing  profusion  of  things, 
among  which  flowers,  grapes,  oranges,  and  fan- 
cy-cut decanter-tops  were  conspicuous.  Ham- 
burg is  noted  for  the  comforts  of  her  kitchen, 
and  our  dinner  did  ample  justice  to  her  fame. 
But  why  make  my  readers*  mouths  water  by  a 
description,  or  even  an  enumeration,  of  the 
twenty-three  courses  of  soups,  meAts,  sauces, 
and  intermediates,  of  which  the  dinner  consist- 
ed ? We  all  know  that  the  Germans  are  fond 
of  good  living : suffice  it  to  say  that  my  host,  as 
far  as  good  living  goes,  nourishes  a thoroughly 
national  taste. 

Although  a German  may  not  be  as  capable 
as  some  other  people  of  either  fabricating  or 
appreciating  a keen  witticism,  his  corporeity 
has  good  capacities  for  comprehending  good 
cheer,  and  as  much  loud  laughter  is  the  result 
in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  Had  a foreigner 
unacquainted  with  the  language  been  present, 
he  would  never  have  doubted  that  some  of  the 
wittiest  remarks  ever  uttered  were  produced  on 
this  occasion. 

Among  the  guests  was  a Heidelberg  student 
of  theology,  with  a pair  of  long,  white,  silky 
mustaches,  and  on  the  end  of  his  chin  a tuft  of 
tow-colored  beard  about  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  four  or  five  inches  long,  who  had  come  to 
spend  the  holidays  with  his  Duzbruder  Carl. 
He  was  the  self-constituted  spokesman  of  the 
company,  and  entertained  us  at  first  with  such 
Black  Forest  legends  and  Christmas  tales  as 
were  either  too  ancient  or  too  new  to  be  gener- 
ally known.  As  the  stream  of  his  loquacity 
became  shallow  and  insipid  he  managed  to  feed 
it  for  a time  longer  with  college  anecdotes,  a 
very  few  of  which  would  bear  to  be  retold. 
Among  them  was  that  of  a student  who,  after 
wasting  the  term,  like  most  of  his  classmates, 
in  carousing  away  the  night  and  sleeping  off  the 
day,  went,  at  the  approach  of  vacation,  to  one 
of  his  professors,  and  requested  the  necessary 
certificate  of  having  attended  his  just-ended 
course  of  lectures.  The  professor  gazed  at  him 
attentively,  but  could  not  recollect  having  ever 
seen  him  at  his  lectures.  “ Very  likely,  **  re- 
plied the  student ; “ my  seat  is  behind  the  pillar 
yonder.’*  “ Wonderful  !*’  quietly  remarked  the 
the  old  professor,  ns,  with  fallen  under-jaw,  he 
gazed  through  his  green  glasses  at  the  post  in 
question;  “there  must  bo  some  architectural 
error  in  the  construction  of  that  pillar.  You 
are  the  twenty-seventh  student  who  has  occu- 
pied the  scat  behind  it  during  this  course  of  lec- 


tures.” The  appearance,  however,  of  twenty 
bright  thalers  from  the  pocket  of  the  student 
quickly  convinced  the  professor  that  he  too 
was  one  of  the  multitude  whom  the  mirac- 
ulous twenty-inch  post  had  concealed  from  his 
view  during  a whole  course  of  lectures,  and 
the  certificate  was  soon  safe  in  the  desk  of  the 
clerk. 

Another  anecdote  was  of  the  lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  who  brought  out  his  electrical  appa- 
ratus, one  day  before  the  class,  to  show  them 
the  principles  and  effects  of  electricity.  ‘ 4 Now, 
gentlemen,”  began  he,  “this  battery  is  very 
heavily  charged.  A spark  from  the  knob  would 
instantly  kill  a man,  and  would  stun  even  an 
ox.”  A moment  after,  in  one  of  his  heedless 
gestures,  the  professor  brought  his  knuckles 
within  striking  distance  of  the  knob.  The 
bright  flash  and  sharp  report  followed — the  pro- 
fessor fell — the  students  gathered  around,  sup- 
posing him,  from  what  he  had  just  affirmed,  to 
be  killed.  A moment  after,  however,  he  opened 
his  eyes,  and  with  immense  drops  of  sweat  on 
his  face,  began  to  gather  himself  up.  44  We  be- 
lieved you  were  killed,”  outbroke  the  students, 
in  glad  surprise.  “ No,  ” said  the  professor,  * 4 1 
was  only  stunned .”  The  students  recalled  his 
previous  remark,  and  roared. 

Should  the  reader  already  begin  to  tire  of 
such  entertainment,  let  him  recollect  that  I have 
selected  the  very  spiciest  out  of  at  least  twenty, 
and  then  decide  whether  wit  or  wine  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  our  mirth. 

The  hostess  presided  at  the  table,  and  both 
her  tongue  and  eyes  were  ubiquitous.  Not  the 
slightest  incident  occurred  that  she  did  not  no- 
tice, and  pleasantly  remark  upon ; not  an  article 
disappeared  from  either  the  plates  or  glasses  of 
a guest  which  was  not  instantly  replaced.  She 
had  a word  for  all  and  every  body,  now  in  one 
language,  now  in  another,  with  a fluency  and 
rapidity  of  succession  truly  astonishing. 

Our  host  meanwhile  preserved  his  good- 
natured  gravity  undisturbed,  and  appeared  to 
become  by  degrees  entirely  absorbed  in  his 
good  cheer,  or  rather,  that  in  him.  It  seemed 
as  if  there  was,  somewhere  within  his  bulky 
system,  a little  Sahara  which  absorbed  glass 
after  glass,  and  bottle  after  bottle,  without  pro- 
ducing the  least  visible  effect 

The  character  of  the  assembly  was  now  ap- 
proaching the  uproarious.  The  rapid  and  cease- 
less flow  of  Weiss-wcin  and  Roth-wein  had  at 
length  begun  to  undermine  the  foundations  of 
common  sense,  protected  though  it  was  by  even 
German  nerves.  The  light-blue  eyes  of  the 
ladies  assumed  an  unnatural  brightness,  and 
flushes  were  making  desperate  efforts  to  show 
themselves  through  their  fat  cheeks. 

As  the  dinner  gave  place  to  the  dessert,  the 
tales  and  anecdotes  changed  to  songs  and  jests, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
ladies,  made  up  in  vociferousness  what  they 
lacked  in  delicacy. 

The  old  Senator,  now  perceiving  the  turn 
things  were  taking,  showed  how  well  his  sense 
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of  propriety  had  preserved  its  equilibrium  by  as  deep,  and  capable  of  holding  half  a pound, 
rising  from  the  table.  Not  far  from  this  was  a huge,  uncouth  one  of 

Then  followed  the  universal  shaking  of  hands,  iron,  with  a sheet-iron  tail,  almost  large  enough 
each  one  with  all  the  rest,  commencing  with  for  a stove-pipe.  This  a blacksmith  named 
the  hostess  and  making  the  whole  parallelogram  Taugenichts  had  made  for  his  own  use  more 
of  the  table,  accompanied  by  the  friendly  geseg-  than  a century  since. 

nete  Mahlzeit  (“  blessed  be  the  meal  to  you !”),  But  even  a slight  sketch  of  half  the  collection 
and  we  adjourned  to  take  coffee ; the  hostess  wonld  fill  a book ; and,  indeed,  it  is  a source 
and  ladies  to  the  parlor,  while  we  followed  the  of  wonder  to  me  that  a quarto  volume  of  4500 
Baron  to  his  smoking  apartment ; for,  to  a Ger-  pages,  with  copious  explanatory  notes  and  an 
man,  his  pipe  or  cigar,  and  a cup  of  strong  appendix,  has  not  already  appeared  on  this  sub- 
coffee, after  dinner,  are  as  indispensable  as  the  ject.  Many  of  the  pipes  were  of  really  curious 
dinner  itself.  The  room  was  spacious  and  design  and  workmanship ; but  I looked  in  vain 
simply  but  richly  furnished,  and  the  effects  of  for  a beautiful  specimen.  All  the  carvings  and 
ages  of  perpetual  tobacco-smoke  were  visible  on  paintings,  whether  designed  to  represent  human 
the  antique  but  elaborate  furniture.  The  rich-  heads,  beasts,  or  reptiles,  were  caricatures,  and 
ly-papered,  smoke-dinged  walls  were  hung,  on  most  of  them  very  poor  ones.  Here,  also,  Ger- 
three  sides,  with  portraits  of  all  the  German  man  taste  had  not  left  itself  without  a witness, 
emperors,  from  Conrad  the  First  down  to  Most  of  the  more  modern  ones  boro  an  inscrip- 
Franz  the  Second.  The  fourth  side  was  entirely  tion,  motto,  or  stanza ; and  I remarked  that  these, 
occupied  by  an  immense  pipe-case,  or  pipe-rac£,  as  well  as  the  carvings  and  pictures,  were  gen- 
containing  several  hundred  pipes.  This  collec-  erally  on  the  back  side  of  the  bowl,  so  that  the 
tion  would  vie,  at  least  in  variety,  with  Pro-  smoker  might  puff  and  contemplate  at  the  same 
fessor  Davies’s  collection  of  Indian  pipes.  Here  time.  The  jovial,  and,  in  many  instances,  even 
were  long-stailed  and  short-stailed ; straight  more  than  jovial  character  of  the  inscriptions, 
and  crooked ; large-bowled  and  little-bowled ; showed  them  to  date  from  the  time  when  their 
plain  and  ornamented ; meerschaum,  porce-  present  owner  was  also  a harum-scarum  Hcid- 
lain,  clay,  stone,  and  wooden.  These,  as  the  clberger  blade. 

old  Senator  assured  me,  were  all  either  Christ-  The  fumidity  of  the  atmosphere  had  by  this 
mas  or  birthday  gifts.  The  collection  which,  time  become  quite  insupportable,  and  its  sopo- 
at  its  establishment  in  its  present  location,  con-  riferous  influence  on  the  smokers  was  both  visi- 
sisted  of  only  a dozen  or  fifteen,  has  been  re-  bly  and  audibly  evident,  inasmuch  as  the  sono- 
ceiving  semi-annual  accessions  during  the  last  rous  snoring  of  the  sleepers  constituted  a har- 
half-century.  “Nothing  was  more  fit,  there-  monious  concert  almost  equal  to  that  proceed- 
fore,  than,  at  each  of  these  festivities,  to  place  ing  from  a populous  pig-sty  in  a July  noon- 
the  collection  at  the  service  of  his  convivials.”  tide. 

On  a centre-table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  I therefore  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room, 
stood  a gilt  and  burnished  vase  a cigarres , of  The  German  ladies  are,  as  every  body  by  this 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  containing  a hun-  time  knows,  in  one  respect,  at  least,  like  those 
dred  or  more  of  Upman’s  best.  On  the  floor  be-  of  all  the  other  Continental  nations ; they  are 
side  it  stood  a large  vase-shaped  vessel,  holding  passionate  lovers  of  dancing.  The  billiard-room 
at  least  half  a keg  of  superior  Holland  tobacco,  had  attracted  those  few  of  the  young  men  who 
All  around  the  room  luxurious  arm-chairs,  set-  were  not  disposed  to  a nap  in  the  smoking-room ; 
tees,  and  sofas,  invited  us  to  repose  after  the  but  the  ladies  had  made  partners  of  one  another, 
arduous  labors  of  an  extensive  dinner.  Most  the  piano  was  in  full  operation,  and  all  the  girls 
of  us,  pipes  and  cigars  being  duly  got  in  opera-  were  engaged  in  waltzing,  the  only  dance  known 
tion,  accepted  the  invitation.  Curling  clouds  or  recognized  here ; and  at  this  they  certainly 
now  began  to  obscure  the  ceiling,  and  the  silence  excel.  Why  should  they  not?  From  earliest 
that  reigned  was  like  that  of  a dormitory,  being  infancy  they  are  as  much  accustotaed  to  it  as 
interrupted  now  and  then  by  a long-drawn  sigh-  a Tartar  to  his  saddle. 

like  sound,  as  a long  dense  stream  of  smoke  is-  I was  scarcely  seated  and  enjoying  the  whirl 
sued  from  one  or  another  pair  of  inflated  cheeks,  and  twirl  of  their  confusing  revolutions  before 
I amused  myself  meanwhile  by  examining  the  the  pretty  hostess  was  at  my  side,  and  inquiring 
heterogeneous  display  of  pipes.  They  were  ar-  why  I did  not  join  in  the  waltz?  “I  am  not 
ranged  in  chronological  order,  and  displayed,  at  an  adept  at  the  art,”  was  my  answer.  “Do 
a glance,  a concise  history  of  the  rise  and  pro-  they  not,  then,  waltz  in  America  ?”  “Compara- 
gress  of  pipe-manufacture  in  Germany.  The  tively  little!”  “Why  not;  is  it  not  fashion- 
first  one  in  the  upper  tier,  which  purported  to  able?”  “Yes;  but  not  popular.”  She  did  not 
be  nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  and  to  have  fully  comprehend  mo ; I explained, 
descended  from  one  Herr  Rittmeister  von  Bau-  Then  followed  what  former  experience  had 
meister,  consisted  simply  of  a cubic  piece  of  led  mo  to  expect,  namely,  a good-humored  but 
common  stone,  hoilow'ed  out,  with  a straight  satirical  and  unsparing  philippic  upon  the  hypo- 
elder  stick  about  six  inches  long  for  a stail.  critical  Puritanism  of  the  Americans.  A Ger- 
Next,  came  one  with  the  bowl  scooped  out  of  man  will  seldom  let  slip  a good  opportunity  for 
an  oak  knot,  and  bearing  a close  resemblance  inveighing  against  our  method  of  spending  ex- 
to  a soup-ladle,  the  cavity  being  twice  as  broad  ! istcnce.  We  are  almost  universally  regarded  ns 
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a race  of  ascetic  misers — heartless,  covetous  re- 
ligionists— whose  real,  though  unwritten  arti- 
cles of  faith  ever  contain,  as  the  fundamental 
truth — money,  and  of  it  the  quickest  method  of 
making  the  most.  We  were  now  joined  by  the 
Heidelberger  theological  student,  who  was  anx- 
ious to  learn  about  the  festivities  with  which 
we  Americans  filled  up  our  Christmas  holidays. 
Here  was  another  exposure  of  my  country  and 
countrymen  to  the  weak  shafts  of  good-natured 
irony.  My  story  was  short  and  plain,  and  quick- 
ly told.  “ For  the  morning  a sermon ; for  din- 
ner, a roast  turkey;  for  the  afternoon,  a maga- 
zine ; in  the  evening,  whist  and  drunken  Irish- 
men.” An  equally  brief  and  authentic  descrip- 
tion of  a holiday  among  the  Hottentots  could 
not  have  made  a more  original  impression. 
Madame  clasped  her  small  white  hands,  and 
threw  them  up  and  down  at  arms -length,  with 
ringing  laughter,  and  then  declared,  in  her  soft 
and  charming  broken  English,  that  it  was  just 
what  she  should  expect,  after  hearing  that  waltz- 
ing was  unpopular;  while  the  student,  after 
twisting  back  his  mustaches,  in  order  to  laugh 
without  inhaling  them,  drew  out  his  portfolio, 
noted  down  the  heads  of  my  narration,  and 
avowed  his  intention  of  ra  Aing  it  the  basis  of  a 
magazine  article  on  American  life  and  man- 
ners. 

The  next  demand  was  for  a Christmas  tale, 
tradition,  or  legend.  Here  I was  compelled  to 
plead  utter  poverty.  The  student  took  the  op- 
portunity to  extol  the  German  as  exceeding  all 
other  languages  in  its  richness  in  legendary  lore, 
and  went  on  to  expatiate  at  some  length,  and 
with  evident  pride,  always  calling  it  “ the  poet- 
ical feature  of  the  language.”  This  boast  is 
common  among  educated  Germans,  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  vanity  of  many  Englishmen  over 
their  own  John  Bullism.  Thus  passed  the  time 
until  a huge,  ancient  Nuremberg  clock,  in  a dis- 
tant room,  hammered  off  nine  reverberating 
strokes. 

Soon  after  an  irregular  and  vociferous  thump- 
ing in  the  adjoining  hall  made  me  start  in  sur- 
prise. The  others,  however,  seemed  to  have 
been  waiting  for  it,  and  greeted  it  with  out- 
bursts of  joy,  particularly  the  younger  members 
of  the  company.  A simultaneous  rush  was 
made  to  the  source  of  the  racket,  and  there 
stood  the  bald-headed,  gray-mustached,  pursy 
old  patriarch,  with  a little  drum  attached  to  his 
neck  and  resting  upon  his  enormous  abdomen. 
In  his  puffy  hands  were  a pair  of  short  drum- 
sticks, with  which  he  was  battering  the  little 
drum-head  with  a clumsiness  and  unmercifulness 
not  to  be  exceeded  by  the  best  drum-major  in 
Christendom. 

This,  as  Carl  informed  me,  is  a traditional 
custom  by  which  the  good  German  ancestors 
used  to  frighten  away  all  the  vagabond  witches 
which  might  happen  at  the  time  to  have  appro- 
priated to  themselves  lodgings  in  the  house,  in 
order  not  to  be  pestered  with  them  the  succeed- 
ing year.  Wo  formed  a processional  march  and 
followed  the  drummer,  the  servant  in  livery  go- 


ing before,  as  marshal,  and  opening  the  doors. 
In  this  manner  we  marcbed  all  through  the 
house,  up  stairs  and  down  stairs,  into  bedrooms 
and  through  lumber  rooms,  not  omitting  even 
the  garret  or  the  cellar,  in  which  latter  the  varie- 
gated and  savory  odors  of  the  lately  cooked  din- 
ner mingled  with  those  of  the  preparing  supper. 
At  last,  after  having  effectually  scared  all  the  rats 
and  witches  out  of  all  the  unfrequented  recesses 
and  cobweb  corners,  we  came  suddenly  to  a halt, 
before  the  door  of  the  only  yet  unvisited  room. 
This  was  the  nursery ; and,  as  Carl  told  me, 
had,  for  a fortnight  past,  been  locked  against 
eveiy  body  but  the  parents.  The  waiter-mar- 
shal, with  more  than  usual  pomp  and  circum- 
stance, swung  open  the  door,  and  my  eyes  met 
a novel  and  interesting  sight.  In  the  centre  of 
the  room  stood  a fir-tree,  about  ten  feet  in  height, 
illuminated  by  something  like  one  hundred  and 
fifty  little  wax-tapers  fastened  to  the  branches, 
which  latter  were  also  literally  loaded  down 
with  toys,  grapes,  golden  apples,  dolls,  and  gew- 
gaws of  every  possible  and  impossible  descrip- 
tion. The  effect  was  brilliant,  even  splendid, 
and  would  have  been  very  beautiful  had  not  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  been  marred,  in  true  ac- 
cordance with  German  taste,  by  a huge,  hide- 
ous double  mask,  or  rather  Janus-head,  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  bush,  and  so  lighted  by  can- 
dles within  it  that  flames  and  smoke  issued  from 
its  mouth,  nose,  eyes,  and  ears.  I soon  found, 
however,  that  my  taste  did  not  accord  with  that 
of  the  majority.  This  was  precisely  the  feature 
most  admired  by  all  except  the  Baroness. 

After  walking  around  the  tree,  admiring  it 
and  its  contents,  and  commenting  upon  them 
in  whole  and  in  detail,  for  half  an  hour  or  more, 
the  impatient  juvenile  throng  was  let  loose,  and 
like  a band  of  little  poachers,  quickly  stripped 
the  tree  of  its  gaudy  and  variegated  burden. 
The  twinkling  tapers,  dispersed  among  the  un- 
adorned boughs,  looked  like  the  waning,  lonely 
lights  of  a ball-room  after  the  midnight  hour 
has  robbed  it  of  its  gay  and  gaudy  groups. 

Now  came  the  tempus  ludendi ; the  romping, 
racketing,  confusion  worse  confounded.  Squeak- 
ing  pigs  and  squeaking  dolls,  squalling  bop  and 
whining  dogs,  peeping  birds  and  piping  beast- 
lings,  wooden  whistles,  tin  whistles,  sugar  whis- 
tles, and  the  whole  genus  of  whistles,  trumpets, 
horns,  and  squawkers;  all  did  their  duty  to 
raise  the  din ; while  half  a dozen  minikin 
drums,  mingled  with  the  shouts  and  screams 
of  the  juvenile  performers,  completed  the  con- 
cert. 

Amidst  all  this  rumpus  and  hurly-burly  my 
attention  wa^  attracted  to  a pale  but  interesting 
little  girl,  apparently  eight  or  ten  years  of  age, 
with  long  flaxen  hair  and  light-blue  eyes,  who, 
having  received  as  present  a small  but  excellent 
guitar,  had  withdrawn  to  a distant  corner,  seat- 
ed herself  recliningly  on  a sofa,  and  was  thrum- 
ming writh  her  slender  fingers  the  most  plaint- 
ive and  melancholy  tones.  There  was  some- 
thing so  touching  and  prepossessing  in  her  sad 
yet  delicate  and  sensitive  expression  of  counte- 
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nance  that  I was  induced  to  inquire  about  her  ralness  and  uncommonness.  When  the  shaft 
of  Carl.  “Poor  little  Aminchen!”  said  he;  of  Death  pierces  the  old  dove,  or  Cupid’s  dart 
44  one  year  ago  she  was  the  merriest  member  the  young  one,  we  yield  them  with  resignation, 
of  this  mirthful  flock  here ; but  for  the  last  six  as  payment  due,  the  one  of  Nature’s  debt,  the 
months  she  has  hardly  smiled,  and  even  when  other  of  her  tribute ; but  here  was  Cupid  and 
she  does  her  smiles  are  more  sorrowful  and  af-  Death  united — a most  unnatural  coalition — to 
fecting  than  other  girls'  tears.”  make  the  little  fledgling  a victim  to  their  undue 

44  What  misfortune,”  asked  I,  44  could  it  be,  rapacity.  Misfortune,  like  a rash  and  ruthless 
so  great,  or  which  so  young  a mind  could  suffi-  boy,  had  beaten  down  and  destroyed  the  beau- 
ciently  appreciate  to  be  thus  suddenly  and  se-  tifui  young  butterfly  even  in  the  early  spring 
verely  chilled  and  withered  by  it?”  morning  of  its  existence,  and  while  it  was  in- 

44  Disappointed  love,”  said  Carl,  earnestly,  nocently  and  unsuspectingly  engaged  in  sipping 
yet  evidently  anticipating  a smile  of  incredulity  sweets  from  its  very  first  flower.  Her  parents 
on  my  part.  The  bare  idea  was  so  unnatural  had  sought,  by  every  means  that  could  be  de- 
and  preposterous  that  I,  of  course,  at  first  felt  vised,  to  expel  the  gnawing  idea  that  was  prey- 
inclined  to  regard  it  as  one  of  Carl’s  serio-com-  ing  upon  the  vitals  of  her  infant  soul.  They 
ical  jests  ; but  another  look  at  the  delicate  and  had  traveled  abroad  with  her,  sent  her  to  school, 
sensitive  expression  of  settled  sorrow  in  little  set  her  to  learn  music,  drawn  her  into  youthful 
Amina’s  wan  yet  highly  intelligent  countenance  society,  immersed  her  in  amusements  and  rec- 
produced  an  involuntary  semi-conviction ; and  reations ; but  all  to  no  effect  The  stem  of  the 
Carl,  in  compliance  with  my  request  for  further  rose-bud  was  broken.  Of  what  use,  now,  that 
explanation,  went  on  to  relate  that  her  parents,  the  gardener  should  place  it  in  the  warmest 
whose  only  child  she  was,  were  Germans,  and  sunbeams,  and  in  the  society  of  the  gayest  flow- 
resided  in  Braunschweig ; that  her  mother  was  ers  ? It  droops  and  wilts  even  quicker  than  it 
of  Spanish  descent ; and  that  the  little  Amin-  would  have  done  in  shade  and  solitude, 
chen  was  bom  while  her  parents  were  once  ly-  My  reverie  was  interrupted  by  a scene  of 
ing  in  quarantine  at  the  island  of  Malta.  About  quite  a different  character.  No  people  are  so 
a year  since  a fine,  rosy-cheeked,  curly-headed  fond  of  rejuvenescence,  in  the  term’s  most  child- 
boy,  the  son  of  her  father’s  friend,  and  some  ish  signification,  as  the  Germans.  The  old 
two  or  three  years  older  than  herself,  came  from  Senator  had  become  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
Greece  to  pay  them  a visit.  Although  it  was  sports  of  the  little  ones,  and  it  was  ludicrous  in 
the  first  time  they  had  met  their  mutual  attach-  the  last  degree  to  see  him  floundering  about  on 
ment  soon  became  unusually  strong,  and  the  his  hands  and  knees ; his  immense  paunch  sway- 
girl,  in  particular,  gave  every  indication  of  be-  ing  from  side  to  side  like  that  of  a female  hip- 
ing  seriously  and  deeply  in  love.  She  became  popotamus;  grinning  so  desperately  that  his 
all  at  once  grave  and  womanly  in  her  ways ; toothless  gums  showed  like  a bloodless  gash 
was  meditative,  and  often  melancholy ; and  in  from  car  to  ear ; the  long  beard  of  his  long  chin 
her  little  lover’s  presence  she  was  reserved,  and  tickling  the  point  of  his  nose ; wheezing  and 
even  embarrassed.  At  thii  period  the  boy  be-  whining  out  his  fits  of  phthisicky  laughter ; 
gan  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  the  northern  while  his  eyes  gleamed  with  that  peculiar  pale 
climate,  became^  ill,  was  taken  home,  and  died,  glow  which  aged  eyes  assume  when  under  the 
Little  Amina,  on  hearing  the  news,  fainted,  and  excitement  of  delight,  like  the  dying  embers  of 
had  since  been  pining  continually,  under  every  decayed  wood  fanned  by  a sudden  breeze.  It 
symptom  of  a broken  heart.  Should  the  eye  is  interesting  to  see  old  age  thus  making  a sud- 
of  a psychologist  light  by  chanoe  on  this  little  den  revolution,  and  seeming,  for  a short  time, 
sketch,  let  him  regard  it  as  Jie  deems  most  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  care  and  decay.  The  old 
metaphysically  orthodox ; that  is,  provided  he  Baron,  like  the  vast  majority  of  his  countrymen, 
deigns  to  regard  it  with  any  opinion  at  alL  To  is  a faithful  and  practical  follower  of  Epicurus, 
me  the  very  appearance  of  this  little  embodi-  Pleasure  is  the  chief  end  of  existence,  and  thero- 
ment  of  infantile  grief  moving  about  like  a fore,  among  all  other  pleasures,  he  has  eiyoyed 
spectre,  as  it  were,  in  the  broad  sunlight  of  the  childish  Christmas-tree  fun  nearly  seventy 
mirth  and  happiness,  made  her  an  object  of  times  over. 

touching  interest.  Poets  and  novelists  have  In  the  midst  of  our  merriment  a servant  ap- 
moralized  and  sentimentalized  ad  nauseam  on  peared  at  the  door,  and  by  a bow,  which  tested 
faded  flowers  and  faded  cheeks,  blue  violets  the  elasticity  of  his  hamstrings,  announced  that 
and  blue  veins,  and  the  whole  genus  of  symbols  tea  was  on  the  table. 

and  symptoms  of  disappointed  passion,  until  we  Leaving  the  children,  therefore,  to  their 
have  come  to  regard  them  in  a matter-of-fact  sports,  we  repaired  to  the  dining-room.  Here 
light,  and  like  all  other  things  of  course.  As  another  agreeable  surprise  awaited  us.  Ihadno- 
I am  neither  poet  nor  novelist,  my  province  is  ticed,  during  the  last  half  hour,  that  the  Baroness 
neither  fiction  nor  sentimentalism,  but  only  to  and  her  daughter  were  absent  from  the  nursery, 
speak  right  on  just  as  I think,  like  any  other  and  now,  wc  beheld  all  the  napkins  raised  by 
plain,  blunt  man.  But  in  this  case  I will  not  an  irregular  heap,  greater  or  smaller,  of  some- 
deny  that  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  something  thing  under  them.  Each  guest,  on  being  seated 
tenderly  affecting  — not  from  its  very  nature,  and  raising  his  napkin,  discovered  his  pile  of 
but,  quite  the  contrary,  from  its  very  unnatu-  presents.  Each  lot  was  accompanied  by  a slip 
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of  paper,  with  a stanza  or  two  written  on  it,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  articles  presented  were 
interwoven  with  a tender  sentiment  or  friendly 
wish.  My  Heidelberg  intimacy  with  Carl  had 
been  closely  connected  with  pipe-smoking ; for 
whether  playing  at  a game  of  chess,  roaming 
about  the  romantic  old  castle-garden,  taking  a 
jaunt  up  to  the  Konigstuhl,  Wolffbrunnen,  or 
along  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Neckar,  the  long 
pipe-tail  and  good-natured  grin  were  Carl’s 
lips’  constant  companions.  Partly  from  sym- 
pathy, but  chiefly  because  his  tobacco  was  of 
the  very  best  quality,  I acquired  the  habit  of 
keeping  him  company ; but  quitted  it  and  Hei- 
delberg at  the  same  time.  Carl  had  found 
something  quite  rare  and  rich  in  the  idea  of 
having  taught  smoking  to  an  American,  from 
the  very  home  of  the  tobacco-leaf ; and  now  I 
found,  among  my  presents,  an  elegant  meer- 
schaum accompanied  by  a couple  of  stanzas,  a 
plain  translation  of  which  I ventnre  to  give,  not 
from  their  intrinsic  excellence,  but  as  truly  in- 
dicating the  social  and  moral  drift  of  ideas 
among  the  generality  of  young  Germans : 

•*  Friendship  and  tobacco-smoke  agToe; 

Warm,  strong,  and  savory,  they  both  should  be: 
Smoke  rolls  in  volumes  from  the  glowing  bowl; 
Thus  F^cndshlp  gushes  from  the  kindling  soul. 
Then  anioke,  and  think  on  Heidelberg  and  me; 

In  heaven,  where  cigars  gro vr  on  every  tree. 

Where  brooks  run  beer,  tobacco  grows  in  groves, 
We’ll  meet,  and  smoke,  and  drink  to  former  loves.” 

My  present  from  the  Baroness  was  a beautiful 
cravat,  attended  with  an  elegantly  written  Span- 
ish couplet,  gently  requesting  me  “ to  bear  the 
giver  in  mind”  as  often  as  I the  “ cravat  around 
my  neck  should  bind.”  Beside  it  was  a gold 
pen  from  the  old  Senator,  with  an  awkward, 
half-rhymeless,  limping  pair  of  stanzas,  written, 
doubtless,  in  half  the  time  that  it  took  me  to 
read  them,  and  expressing  the  idea  that  letter- 
correspondence  is  one  of  the  best  uses  to  which 
the  pen  can  be  put ; and  begging  to  be  occa- 
sionally remembered  in  this  use  of  my  pres- 
ent. 

The  old  gentleman  received  his  nsnal  quan- 
tum of  pipes,  which,  indeed,  seems  here  to 
form  a leading  article  of  Christmas -present 
commerce. 

This  was,  of  the  whole  evening,  and,  par  ex- 
cellence , the  real  feast  of  friendship,  and  flow 
of  social  feeling.  Each  one  was,  in  turn,  re- 
quested to  exhibit  to  the  company  his  presents, 
which  were  freely  admired  and  commented  upon. 
Then  came  the  reading  of  the  rhymes.  These, 
according  to  the  degree  of  intimacy  between 
the  parties,  were  polite,  affectionate,  friend- 
ly, or  jovial,  and  gave  rise  to  a great  deal  of 
hilarity  and  facctiousness.  True,  some  of  the 
jests,  both  oral  and  written,  as  well,  in  fact,  as 
some  of  the  presents  themselves,  were  not  as 
Puritanically  unexceptionable  as  would  have 
been  expected  in  a Bostonian  society  of  equal 
grade ; but  then  the  two  countries  differ  as  wide- 
ly with  regard  to  the  standard  of  taste  in  this 
rcs])ect  as  in  many  others ; This  leads  me  to 


remark,  that,  during  my  travels  on  the  Conti- 
nent, I have  been  the  victim  of  much  rallying 
and  satire  concerning  the  prndery  which  my 
countrywomen  continue  to  exhibit  to  the  world. 
I am  free  to  own  that  I never  conld  see  mnch 
harm  in  the  ladies  of  New  York  forcing  the  Crys- 
tal Palace  committee  to  dress  the  statues,  as 
was,  at  that  time,  a universal  report ; nor  could 
I relish,  as  much  as  many  did,  the  immense 
amount  of  fun,  ridicule,  contempt,  and  carica- 
ture to  which  that  report  gave  occasion  among 
the  European  press  and  public.  At  the  same 
time  I just  as  frankly  acknowledge  myself 
equally  stupid  with  a German  in  ability  to  per- 
ceive any  good  reason  why  the  legs  of  a piano 
should  be  changed  to  its  limbs ; the  knees  of  a 
sleigh  to  its  elbows ; or  the  tail  of  a man’s  coat 
to  the  extremity  of  a gentleman’s  outer  vest- 
ment. Miss  America  is  little  aware  how  no- 
torious her  false  modesty  has  become  through- 
out Christendom ; and  even  if  she  were,  I pre- 
sume she  wouldn’t  care  much.  She  is  young 
and  beautiful,  though  somewhat  large  of  her 
age,  and  her  precocity  has  drawn  upon  her  the 
world’s  attention;  every  body  watches  with 
criticising,  or  even  carping  scrutiny,  her  every 
word  and  movement ; they  seem  bent  upon  com- 
pelling her,  nolens  volens , to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  a model  and  a paragon : where  the  won- 
der if,  in  the  immaturity  of  her  judgment  and 
experience,  she  occasionally  betrays  a little 
mauvaise  honte  t She  errs  at  worst  but  on  the 
right  side : which  one,  of  all  her  transatlantic 
sisterhood,  can  boast  a similar  error  in  this  re- 
gard ? 

After  tea,  cards — that  universal,  indispensable 
source  of  social  amusement  all  over  Europe — 
were  introduced,  and  absorbed  the  time  until 
two  o’clock.  Then  came  the  breaking-up  bus- 
tle, a repetition  of  the  wholesale  hand-shaking, 
the  Schlafen  Sie  wohl ( * 4 sleep  w ell”) ; and  to  me, 
a stranger,  intending  soon  to  depart,  was  always 
added  the  friendly  wish  of  eine  gliicUiche  Rcise 
(“a  prosperous  journey”).  Arm  in  arm  with 
Carl  I took  the  way  to  my  hotel,  along  the 
streets,  now  deserted,  except  by  a few  who 
seemed  to  be  doing  their  best  to  supply  the  ab- 
sence of  a crowd  by  occuping  each  walk  in  rapid 
alternation.  As  we  passed  the  numerous  gin- 
hovels  and  wine-palaces  the  waning  lights,  the 
maudlin  gabble,  the  low,  drawling  bacchanalian 
song  told  that  another  lusty  Christmas  festivity 
had  nearly  exhausted  its  vigor  and  vivacity,  and 
was  fast  sinking  into  the  leaden  arms  of  Mor- 
pheus. 

Arrived  at  my  door,  Carl  took  his  long  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  and,  in  true  accordance  with 
his  nation’s  rites  of  friendship,  threw  his  right 
arm  over  my  shoulder,  pressed  his  mustached 
lips  to  mine,  gave  a smack  that  would  have 
made  a house-maid’s  heart  leap  within  her  (en- 
durance or  offense  is,  in  such  cases,  the  alterna- 
tive), and,  with  enthusiastic  cordiality  in  his  tone 
and  features,  gushed  out  his  hearty  “Leben  Sie 
wohl,” 
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HINTS  ON  SELF-CULTURE. 

Second  Article. 

THERE  are  certain  principles  which  should 
always  guide  us  in  the  work  of  self-culture ; 
for  this  is  not  a work  of  chance  or  accident,  but 
one  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  con- 
trolled by  laws  that  the  Creator  of  all  mind  has 
established  for  its  discipline  and  development. 
It  is  easy  to  forget  this  fact.  The  spiritual  na- 
ture of  man  is  so  far  removed  from  material  ob- 
jects, so  pure  and  unearthly  in  its  essence,  so 
open  to  impulses  apparently  fitful  and  irregu- 
lar, so  secret  and  subtle  in  many  of  its  modes 
of  action,  that  we  are  prone  to  overlook  its  de- 
pendence on  fixed  and  permanent  principles. 
But  God  designs  that  we  should  labor  intelligi- 
bly in  every  thing.  The  pursuit  of  truth  in- 
volves order  and  method  at  every  step,  and  its 
use,  in  whatever  form  applied,  requires  the  same 
steady  conformity  to  the  plan  which  divine  wis- 
dom has  instituted.  The  cultivation  of  mind  is 
our  greatest  work,  and  in  proportion  to  its  su- 
periority are  we  under  obligation  to  execute  this 
task  with  intelligence  and  success. 

First  of  all,  w^  should  recollect  that  self-«ul- 
ture,  as  its  name  implies,  is  our  own  work.  Its 
necessity,  importance,  dignity,  are  derived  from 
ourselves.  Its  claims  are  inward,  not  outward. 
Its  means  and  aids  demand  that  our  will  and 
strength  should  be  infused  into  them  before 
they  can  contribute  to  personal  growth.  In 
nothing  is  the  idea  of  our  individual  existence 
raised  so  high  and  associated  with  such  suprem- 
acy as  in  self-culture.  Here  the  soul  has  sov- 
ereignty without  dispute  or  rivalry.  Filled  as 
the  universe  is  with  influences  to  promote  its 
enlargement  of  capacity  and  to  secure  its  at- 
tainment of  excellence,  they  are  utterly  power- 
less unless  the  soul  itself  breathe  its  own  vital- 
ity into  them.  Not  an  archangel  can  cross  the 
threshold  of  its  sanctuary  without  its  leave. 
Not  even  Christ  can  redeem  and  save  it,  if  it 
refuse  its  co-operation.  What  a fearful  pre- 
rogative is  this!  And  yet  it  is  not  a vaster 
thought  than  we  need.  Such  is  our  feebleness 
of  purpose,  our  indolence  and  frailty,  that  we 
require  a momentous  sense  of  responsibility  like 
this  to  arouse  and  sustain  our  faculties.  Amidst 
the  multiplied  ties  that  bind  us  to  life  and  act 
on  us  without  our  sympathy  or  concurrence — 
amidst  those  circumstances  which  so  frequently 
reduce  us  to  a state  of  passive  recipiency — we 
are  here  exalted  to  a position  in  which  our  in- 
dividuality is  perfected.  We  are  separated  from 
the  world.  We  are  a world  in  ourselves.  No 
I man  is  our  fellow — no  Eve  is  our  44  help-meet/ 
The  dearest  connections,  no  less  than  the  coarser 
bonds  uniting  us  to  material  objects,  drop  away 
from  the  spirit,  and  we  are  inclosed  in  the  si- 
lence and  solitude  which  befit  a being  ordained 
to  decide  its  immortal  destiny.  A great  thought, 
then,  meets  us  in  the  outset  of  this  work — the 
thought  of  self-culture  as  our  own  work,  to  be 
begun,  carried  on,  consummated,  as  a peculiar 
trust,  devolved  on  us  from  Heaven,  and  for 
which  we  are  amenable  to  the  throne  of  God. 


But  again,  it1  is  pre-eminently  our  work. 
Whatever  else  may  claim  attention  and  regard, 
self-culture  always  and  every  where  takes  pre- 
cedence. Not  indeed  Chat  we  are  to  neglect 
other  duties,  or  violate  any  of  the  manifold  ob- 
ligations which  are  binding  on  us ; but  the  sen- 
timent of  self-culture  is  ever  to  be  uppermost, 
and  in  every  thing  done  for  others  the  growth 
of  our  own  moral  nature  is  to  be  faithfully  re- 
spected. No  man  has  a right  to  serve  another 
at  the  expense  of  his  own  improvement.  Sac- 
rifices of  time,  convenience,  and  comfort,  sacri- 
fices of  interest  and  even  intellect,  he  may  just- 
ly and  honorably  make  for  the  welfare  of  oth- 
ers ; but  the  true,  real  good  of  his  own  being 
must  never  be  bartered  away  in  exchange  for 
any  supposed  advantages  to  society  or  country. 

That  is  a false  philanthropy  which  would  im- 
poverish a human  soul  to  enrich  the  wisdom 
and  virtue  of  the  world.  Indeed,  it  can  not 
enrich  them.  A man’s  soul  is  worth  more  in 
its  life  than  in  its  loss ; and  the  best  service 
that  we  can  possibly  render  to  humanity  is  to 
build  up  such  a force  of  character,  to  attain  such 
excellence,  to  embody  such  a spirit  in  all  our 
acts,  as  shall  tend  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of 
others  and  draw  them  to  the  communion  of 
goodness.  Yet  many  persons  think  that  their 
own  moral  nurture  is  to  be  held  secondary  to 
the  welfare  of  others.  According  to  their  ideal 
•f  usefulness,  they  are  to  practice  an  entire  self- 
abnegation,  to  forget  themselves  utterly,  and  to 
be  simply  and  solely  intent  on  doing  good  to  the 
world.  We  have  known  not  a few  who  had 
fallen  into  this  error.  Preachers  of  the  Gospel 
have  sometimes  confessed,  that,  in  their  zeal  to 
see  others  converted,  they  have  quite  exhausted 
their  own  spirituality.  Teachers  we  have  seen 
who  labored  for  their  pupils  until  their  intellects 
were  brought  down  to  the  level  of  mere  ma- 
chines— all  their  generous  impulses  stifled — all 
their  elasticity  of  soul  crushed.  And  philan- 
thropists have  often  crossed  our  path,  who,  in 
their  eagerness  to  abate  evil,  have  forgotten  the 
duties  they  owe  to  themselves — have  abandoned 
all  thoughtful  meditation — have  lost  self-control 
and  self-direction,  and,  to  those  in  contact  with 
them,  have  presented  the  pitiable  spectacle  of  a 
temper  and  an  example  in  utter  hostility  to  the 
spirit  and  aims  of  the  cause  which  they  advo- 
cated. This  is  a deep  wrong  to  one’s  own 
heart  It  is  treachery  to  the  dignity  and  glory 
of  our  nature.  The  imagination  is  so  easily 
excited  to  clothe  our  philanthropic  schemes  with 
delusive  aspects,  and  a sort  of  moral  romance 
is  so  apt  to  lead  us  off  into  the  regions  of  ex- 
travagance and  folly,  that  we  need  a wise  cau- 
tion so  to  govern  our  judgment,  discipline  our 
passions,  and  direct  our  enthusiasm  as  to  avoid, 
in  such  enterprises,  the  sacrifice  of  our  own 
souls.  In  the  eye  of  truth  and  justice  no  one 
can  be  innocent  who  holds  his  growth  and  ad- 
vancement in  goodness  subordinate  to  useful- 
ness. It  is  nothing  less  than  moral  6uicide  to 
destroy  the  aspirations  and  deaden  the  instincts 
of  our  inner  life  for  the  sake  of  philanthropic 
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objects.  God's  martyrs  are  not  found  among  faculties  move  together  and  assist  each  other; 
these  ambitious  men.  Our  highest  obligation  for  it  is  our  spiritual  nature,  not  any  distinct 


is  to  implant  the  image  of  God  within  us ; to 
show  it  in  the  serene  beauty  of  Christ-like  ac- 
tions; to  perfect,  as  far  as  possible,  our  own 
character,  and  to  make  it  the  medium  of  a pure, 
hallowed,  transforming  influence  on  other  minds. 
Such  a character  is  kingly  in  its  power,  priestly 
in  its  purity.  Such  a manhood  is  patriotism 
and  philanthropy  in  its  presence,  in  its  breath 
and  motion,  in  its  eye  and  countenance  and 
tone.  It  is  in  character  as  exhibited  in  a gen- 
uine, Christian  manhood — a character  stamped 
from  above,  and  witnessing  to  the  workmanship 
of  Christ — that  our  real  greatness  lies.  We 
are  not  to  look  for  it  in  deeds.  Deeds  are  oft- 
en more  splendid  than  their  actors,  borrowing  a 
lustre  from  some  adventitious  aid,  and  height- 
ening their  value  by  the  chances  of  time,  place, 
and  circumstance.  Or  they  may  fall  below 
the  standard  of  the  actors,  and,  by  adverse 
agencies  past  control,  fail  to  be  the  exponents 
of  their  virtue  and  energy.  Viewed  in  either 
light,  actions  are  deceptive  tests  of  truth,  power, 
and  scope  of  manhood.  But  character  always 
expresses  the  certain  measure  of  & man's  great- 
ness. It  reveals  the  precise  degree  of  his  good- 
ness. It  tells  how  far  he  has  conquered  himself 
and  the  evil  in  his  pathway,  how  high  he  has 
ascended  in  the  realms  of  being,  how  much  of 
the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal  he  has  realized ; 
and  by  this  means  it  takes  the  rank  of  the  no- 
blest social  influence  in  the  world.  Men  read 
it  as  they  read  no  written  volume ; men  listen 
to  it  as  they  listen  to  no  other  eloquence ; men 
admire  it  as  they  admire  nothing  else,  and  by 
admiration  grow  into  its  excellence  and  become 
like  it. 

Again,  in  the  work  of  self-culture,  we  should 
remember  the  dependence  of  all  our  faculties  on 
one  another.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
the  idea  that  intellectual  power  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  the  development  of  a single  faculty ; and, 
accordingly,  if  a person  is  conscious  of  possess- 
ing any  one  attribute  in  a marked  degree,  he  is 
almost  sure  to  employ  his  strength  in  its  improve- 
ment. Now  this  opinion  ought  to  be  received 
with  no  slight  qualification.  Indeed  it  is  scarce- 
ly true  in  any  respect,  that  genuine  vigor  of  mind 
ever  springs  from  the  prominence  of  one  facul- 
ty. Wherever  the  higher  offices  of  mind  are 
concerned,  wherever  the  nobler  forms  of  truth 
are  to  be  apprehended  and  brought  homo  with 
intense  vividness  to  the  consciousness,  it  is  not 
reason  or  imagination  or  judgment,  simply  as 
such,  that  are  exercised,  but  all  the  powers  of  \ 
the  mind  are  engaged  in  the  process  and  con-  j 
cur  in  the  result.  Often,  when  not  apparent  to 
us,  memory  is  busy  in  the  use  of  its  garnered 
treasures,  and  association  is  suggesting  its  con- 
cealed resemblances.  There  is  much  less  of  | 
this  independent  action  of  single  faculties  than 
is  usually  supposed  ; and  really  there  is  reason 
to  doubt  if  the  mind  ever  puts  forth  its  active 
energy  in  this  way.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  its 
loftier  flights,  in  its  deeper  penetrations,  all  the  j 
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portion  of  it,  that  embraces  and  appreciates  the 
great  facts  which  constitute  intelligence,  wis- 
dom, virtue. 

Aside  from  this,  however,  the  primary  object 
of  these  faculties  would  seem  to  be,  that  they 
should  act  as  means  or  instruments  by  which 
the  mind  could  contemplate  the  different  aspects 
of  truth,  enter  into  all  its  relations,  and  avail 
itself  of  its  whole  worth  in  the  expansion  of  its 
range  and  the  increase  of  its  force.  As  the 
mechanic  uses  his  various  tools  in  producing  a 
piece  of  work,  as  any  creation  of  art  must  go 
through  numerous  processes  before  it  can  be 
completed,  so  the  mind  employs  its  faculties  in 
obtaining  and  assimilating  knowledge.  Side 
by  side  imagination  and  reason  go  forth  in  quest 
of  wisdom,  and  often  analysis,  suggestion,  and 
taste  are  so  closely  connected  as  practically  to 
blend  into  oneness.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  no  one  province  of  the  mind  that  does 
not  derive  aid  and  advantage  from  every  other. 

It  frequently  happens  that  imagination  presents 
a conjecture  or  a hypothesis  fp  reastfn  out  of 
which  it  rears  a magnificent  structure.  And  no- 
thing is  more  common,  in  the  evolving  of  truth, 
than  for  a train  of  argument  to  inspire  fancy 
and  conduct  the  quickened  intellect  into  the  il- 
luminated realms  of  beauty  and  sublimity.  A 
thought  may  provoke  an  image,  an  image  may 
lead  back  to  a principle.  These  are  constant 
phenomena  in  mental  history,  and  they  serve  to 
show  the  interdependence  of  all  our  intellectual 
attributes. 

There  is  practical  value  in  this  fact.  Let  us 
suppose  that  we  are  cultivating  the  memory. 

To  store  it  simply  with  the  results  of  percep- 
tion, to  burden  it  with  the  contents  of  books,  is 
surely  not  to  cultivate  it.  Memory  is  some’thing 
more  than  a chest  of  drawers  or  a furniture 
shop.  Such  a course  may  make  it  a mechanic- 
al memory ; but  that  is  not  the  memory  which 
an  intellectual  agent  needs.  To  cultivate  the 
memory  is  to  awaken  its  power  of  simultaneous 
action  with  the  kindred  faculties  of  the  mind, 
to  identify  it  with  their  operations,  to  make  it 
their  close  companion  in  all  their  exercises. 

If  reason  is  pursuing  a process  of  investigation, 
if  imagination  is  creating  its  w’ondrous  forms 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  if  the  moral  sensibili- 
ties are  engaged  in  their  holy  offices,  memory  is 
constantly  wanted  to  recover  a fact,  an  illustra- 
tion, a sentiment  previously  acquired ; and  fre- 
quently the  wdiole  success  of  the  work,  then  in 
course  of  performance,  depends  on  the  facility 
with  W’hich  memory  can  yield  its  sendee.  How 
is  this  vitality  of  memory  to  be  secured?  We 
must  make  its  acquisitions  the  common  prop- 
erty of  all  the  intellectual  faculties.  Memory 
retains  the  thought,  fact,  image  but  in  trust  for 
them,  and  whenever  needed  it  is  prompt  to 
obey  their  bidding.  But  this  supposes  a pro- 
cess of  mind  that  has  been  previously  performed 
by  the  other  faculties.  The  fact  was  not  mere- 
ly acquired  by  the  memory.  Nor  was  it  simply 
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lodged  there.  Reason  and  imagination,  if  right-  thought  that  have  not  the  elements  of  knowl- 
1 y trained,  connected  themselves  with  it  on  its  edge,  beauty,  emotion  united  in  them.  Nearly 
first  entrance  into  the  memory,  and  established  all  objects  appeal  to  the  nature  of  man,  not  to 
ties  of  association  with  it.  They  have,  there-  his  intellect  or  sensibilities,  in  their  exclusive 
fore,  a work  to  do  for  the  memory  as  well  as  functions ; and  hence  no  rule  in  the  practical 
the  memory  for  them ; and  by  this  faithful  mu-  culture  of  mind  is  more  worthy  of  rigid  observ- 
tuality  of  action  their  strength  is  developed,  and  ance  than,  as  far  as  possible,  to  get  the  whole 
completeness  of  intellectual  power  secured.  scope  of  a truth  or  a fact,  to  use  it  as  tributary 
In  mental  culture  it  is  very  desirable  to  re-  to  our  entire  inner  being,  and  thus  make  it  the 
member  this  law  of  relation,  and  to  derive  from  means  of  a thorough  and  uniform  growth.  Es- 
it  those  benefits  which  it  was  designed  to  con-  pecially  should  the  connection  between  the  in- 
fer. We  often  lose  much  of  the  power  of  one  tellect  and  the  moral  constitution  be  kept  in 
faculty  by  the  weakness  of  other  faculties.  The  view.  Knowledge  becomes  wisdom  whenever 
habit,  so  common  to  all,  of  viewing  the  mind  the  heart  appropriates  to  itself  the  ideas  of  the 
as  a collection  of  attributes,  has  insensibly  af-  intellect ; and  the  intellect  is  always  invigor- 
fected  our  modes  of  thought,  and,  in  a great  ated  by  the  presence  of  well-ordered  affections, 
degree,  prevented  us  from  apprehending  the  in-  In  all  mental  action  we  should  put  as  much  of 
timate  connection  between  its  varied  offices,  ourselves  as  can  be  embodied,  and  we  are  al- 
No  exercise  of  mind  can  be  long  continued  ways  the  nobler  and  the  better  in  proportion  as 
without  calling  all  its  qualities  into  action ; and  thought  and  language  express  the  force  of  our 
hence  the  method  of  nature  indicates,  that  what-  nature.  It  is  one  of  the  infirmities  of  our  con- 
ever  awakens  one  faculty  should  tend  to  quick-  | dition — a sad  sign  of  degradation — that  intel- 
en  the  others.  Sensation  arouses  perception ; lect  and  affection  should  be  so  frequently  di- 
but  it  is  equally  clear  that  perception,  if  culti-  j vorced.  Nor  can  there  be  a more  satisfactory 
vated  aright,  imparts  a new  vitality  to  sensa-  ! proof  of  the  healthy  progress  of  the  mind,  in 
tion.  The  senses  are  inlets  to  mind.  This,  ! the  discipline  of  its  ability  and  the  attainment 
however,  is  only  a partial  statement  of  the  fact.  \ of  excellence,  than  this  reunion  of  the  functions 
for  they  are  outlets  also.  If,  then,  these  senses  ; of  thought  and  feeling.  In  our  vocabulary 
feed  the  intellect,  it  is  just  as  certain  that  the  j Light  and  Love  ought  to  be  convertible  terms, 
intellect  reciprocates  their  work  and  trains  them  j Intellect  would  then  be  more  trustworthy,  and 
to  mature  effectiveness.  Agreeably  to  this  law,  impulse  a safer  guide  to  human  conduct, 
as  culture  advances  with  age  and  experience,  Another  principle  that  should  govern  ns  in 
the  senses  become  more  and  more  spiritualized,  self-culture  is  to  use  ail  the  means  within  our 
The  distinction  between  matter  and  mind  is,  reach  to  promote  its  work.  Among  these  books 
of  course,  as  broad  as  ever,  but  the  senses  lose  j are  prominent.  They  are  the  best  gifts  of  for- 
much  of  their  grossness,  and  enter  into  nearer,  j mer  generations.1  In  them  the  past  ministers 
fuller  sympathy  with  spirit.  In  the  progress  to  us  with  even  more  wisdom  and  devotion  than 
of  a true  education  the  same  law  appears  in  it  served  its  own  day.  Books  create  a social 
application  to  the  nobler  intellectual  faculties,  world  of  their  own,  and  afford  us  the  most  genial 
The  union  between  them  becomes  more  com-  fellowship  that  intellect  can  enjoy.  They  yield 
plete.  Hence,  poets  who  have  produced  their  us  intercourse  without  the  restraints  of  eonven- 
great  works  late  in  life  have  combined  the  po-  | tionalism,  and  the  forms  of  etiquette  are  set  aside 
etic  and  philosophic  elements  in  the  highest  j by  the  gentle  force  of  sympathy.  The  satisfac- 
perfection.  In  this  respect  age  seems  essential  tions  of  companionship  are  found  in  them.  If 
to  breadth  and  unity  of  genius.  One  class  of  not  adapted  to  our  mood,  we  dismiss  them ; if 
emotions  predominates  in  a less  degree;  the  cif-  we  are  weary,  we  can  resign  them.  We  have 
cle  of  impressions  is  widened ; nature  is  both  a no  character  to  sustain  in  their  presence.  Dig- 
more  general  and  generous  ministry,  and  the  nity  does  not  awe,  contrast  does  not  humiliate 
mind,  open  in  all  its  sympathies  and  allied  in  ns.  There  is  a better  bond  than  courtesy  to 
all  its  powers,  receives  and  communicates  to  unite  us.  A common  interest  in  the  truth,  a 
the  utmost  of  its  capacity.  kindred  joy  in  the  beautiful  and  the  glorious 

Our  efforts  at  self-culture  should  constantly  ; inspire  the  same  hope  and  trust,  create  the  same 
recognize  this  connection  among  the  mental  ! intellect  and  heart.  Books  feed  the  mind.  We 
faculties  and  their  interdependence.  No  one  j derive  much  of  our  most  assimilable  nutriment 
of  them  ought  to  be  cultivated  for  its  own  sake,  j from  them.  By  them  we  grow  into  larger 
Nor  should  we  exercise  any  property  of  the  ' stature.  They  add  the  senses  of  others  to  our 
mind  because  of  the  pleasure  which  is  pecu-  own,  and  we  have  a clearer  eyesight,  a keener 
Harly  the  effect  of  its  functions.  Reason  ought  touch,  an  acuter  hearing.  Our  life  is  multiplied 
never  to  be  so  absorbed  in  a process  of  argu-  by  them.  Books  enlarge  the  sphere  of  our  be- 
ment  as  to  exclude  the  presence  of  the  other  ing.  They  are  the  open  highways  of  thought, 
mental  powers ; nor  should  imagination  ever  along  which  we  are  borne  on  distant  journeys  to 
consider  itself  the  solitary  tenant  of  its  world,  realms  more  gorgeouB  than  the  East,  more  fer- 
Such  habits  are  common,  but  pernicious.  If  tile  than  the  tropics.  By  means  of  books  our 
reason  is  investigating  a great  truth,  imagina-  consciousness — that  latent  heart  of  being — is 
tion,  when  disciplined,  is  frequently  a valuable  more  fully  revealed,  and  we  are  thus  made  better 
ally  in  its  work.  There  are  few  subjects  of  known  to  ourselves.  In  this  respect  books  are 
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often  our  most  valuable  friends.  They  have  a 
more  subtle,  penetrating  insight  into  our  char- 
acter, comprehend  our  wants  more  fully,  and 
respond  to  our  aspirations  more  kindly  and 
heartily  than  even  our  warmest,  truest  friends. 
With  them,  we  are  souls.  Our  disguises  are 
thrown  off ; vanity  ceases  its  masquerade ; pre- 
tension endures  rebuke,  and  is  patiently  silent 
beneath  the  probe  of  reality.  And  what  a vast 
service  they  render  by  interpreting  our  thoughts, 
by  bringing  out  into  open  and  illumined  spaces 
the  dim  conceptions  of  the  mind,  by  perfecting 
our  half-formed  ideas,  by  assuring  our  hesitan- 
cy and  relieving  our  doubts ! What  benefactors 
are  like  them ! The  great  Lawgivers  have  gone, 
Prophets  have  completed  their  visions  and  de- 
parted, Apostles  walk  the  earth  no  more ; but 
we  can  never  want  for  the  presence  of  majesty 
and  goodness  so  long  as  books  enshrine  the 
wisdom,  heroism,  piety  of  the  world.  From 
these  “ sceptred  urns11  we  are  still  ruled ; and 
what  a sovereignty  in  being  subjected  to  so  en- 
nobling a sway ! 

In  the  work  of  self-culture  we  should  attach 
a great  importance  to  books.  There  is  no  other 
medium  through  which  the  human  mind  can 
come  in  contact  with  so  much  to  arouse  its  dor- 
mant energy,  to  inflame  its  sluggish  spirit,  to 
expand  its  capacity.  If  you  desire  a horizon 
of  boundless  sweep,  a landscape  of  vast  extent, 
a firmament  of  unlimited  expanse,  books  only 
can  furnish  such  a scene  of  magnificence.  The 
literature  of  the  world,  considered  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  variety,  depth,  and  compass  of  in- 
tellect contained  in  it,  is  the  grandest  exhibition 
of  its  powers  that  man  has  displayed.  Hence 
our  minds  can  nowhere  find  such  a store-house 
of  intelligence.  Books  are  admirably  fitted  on 
this  account  to  render  us  invaluable  aid  in 
self-culture.  If  we  enter  a large  library,  we 
can  not  fail  to  meet  with  many  works  w'hich  are 
adapted  so  perfectly  to  us  that  we  almost  fancy 
they  were  decreed  to  suit  our  temperament, 
habits,  and  constitution.  We  recognize  our- 
selves in  them.  Our  future  is  pictured  in  them. 
They  speak  what  wo  need,  above  all  else,  to 
hear  and  point  us  to  the  path  our  steps  are  strug- 
gling to  discover.  In  communion  with  them  we 
are  lifted  out  of  our  ordinary  state.  Renewing 
the  youth  of  the  mind,  they  awaken  a fresh  sense 
of  strength  that  thirsts  for  arduous  efforts.  A 
charm  is  contained  in  them  that  we  can  not 
comprehend — a magic  that  our  critical  skill 
wonders  over  but  fails  to  explain.  Now  these 
are  the  books  for  you  to  take  to  your  heart. 
They  are  your  property  by  spiritual  ownership. 
Whatever  aim  their  writers  had  in  view  need 
not  concern  you ; they  are  commissioned  to  do 
you  service ; and  the  more  confiding  your  fel- 
lowship with  them  the  stronger  and  nobler  you 
will  become.  Judicious  friends  may  give  you 
profitable  advice  about  books.  But  remember 
that  the  benefit  of  advice  is  found  in  the  subse- 
quent ability  which  it  creates  to  advise  your- 
self. You  will  soon  learn  that  books  do  not 
conform,  in  many  instances,  to  recommenda- 


tions, and  few  prove  to  be  to  us  what  they  were 
promised  by  our  advisers.  Books  are  like  arti- 
cles of  diet;  the  mind  is  quick  to  learn  what 
can  be  best  digested  and  make  the  healthiest 
blood.  Do  not  read  merely  to  get  information — 
that  is  the  least  advantage  of  reading.  If  you 
are  simply  a well-informed  man,  you  will  never 
have  much  pleasure  or  power  in  the  exercise  of 
your  intellect,  nor  will  society  ever  have  any 
great  use  for  you.  Read  that  you  may  get 
something  more  than  reading.  Be  a reader 
that  you  may  step  higher  and  be  a thinker.  A 
true  education  begins  where  acquirement  ends ; 
and  at  the  precise  point  where  your  favorite 
authors  terminate  their  offices  within  you,  the 
growth  of  your  genuine  manhood  will  com- 
mence. Do  not  be  afraid  of  being  detained 
over  a page.  If  a wise  author  arrest  you  by  a 
profound  thought,  hours  may  be  profitably  spent 
over  it.  After  all  a few  things  cultivate  us,  and 
intellectual  experience  will  soon  show  you  where 
they  are  found. 

But  let  us  not  suppose  that  books  alone  are 
adequate  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  of 
self-culture.  They  have  their  limits.  Invalu- 
able as  a means  of  instruction  and  influence, 
they  are  confined,  nevertheless,  within  a re- 
stricted range,  and  if  pressed  beyond  their  true 
bounds  of  service  they  may  be  converted  into 
instruments  of  weakness  and  stupidity.  We 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  all  the  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  intimately  connected,  and  find 
their  best  development  in  assisting  each  other. 

A similar  principle  applies  to  the  means  of  cul- 
ture. Reading,  meditation,  the  study  of  out- 
ward objects,  the  study  of  inward  experience, 
social  relations,  life,  religion,  are  all  combined 
into  a great  system  auxiliary  to  this  end.  Each 
performs  its  share  of  the  work  and  aids  the  oth- 
ers. If  we  read  in  such  a manner  as  to  strengtfi- 
en  and  discipline  the  intellect,  it  will  be  more 
competent  to  practice  the  art  of  observation  and 
to  enter  into  the  meaning  of  objects  around  us. 

Thus,  too,  the  study  of  ourselves,  the  careful 
cultivation  of  insight,  prepares  us  to  be  more 
scientific  and  rational  interpreters  of  external 
phenomena.  Viewed  merely  as  an  intellectual 
influence,  religion  exerts  a wonderful  power  over 
the  perceptions  as  well  as  the  consciousness, 
and  by  its  effect  on  the  habits  of  the  mind  quali- 
fies it  to  be  a more  energetic  and  successful 
agent  in  all  the  relations  of  thought  and  action. 
Self-culture  embraces  the  use  of  all  those  means 
that  exercise  our  faculties  and  fit  them  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  which  creative  intelligence 
has  assigned  to  them. 

The  visible  universe  is  full  of  wisdom  and 
beauty.  It  is  the  workmanship  of  an  Infinite 
Mind,  and  as  such  addresses  us.  If  the  laws  of 
material  nature  are  the  expression  of  infinite 
thought ; if  all  its  scenery  is  alive  with  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  sympathetic  with  His  love,  and 
majestic  with  His  graudeur — then  it  must  be 
adapted  to  cultivate  thoughtfulness  and  sensi- 
bility in  us.  It  is  not  an  idle  show,  a pageant 
to  amuse  the  senses ; nor  is  it  a*  series  of  won- 
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ders  to  startle  the  imagination ; bat  a display 
of  the  Divine  attributes,  designed  to  elevate  our 
conceptions,  to  purify  our  spirit.  To  be  insen- 
sible to  its  order,  utility,  excellence,  is  to  neg- 
lect the  glory  of  God  as  manifested  in  his  works. 
To  study  the  material  universe  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  a love  of  science,  to  contemplate  it  for 
imaginative  enjoyment,  to  avail  ourselves  of  its 
machinery  for  economic  uses,  and  to  look  no 
higher  than  the  ends  of  science,  imagination, 
and  utility,  is  to  stop  short  of  its  true  design — 
to  fail  in  appreciating  its  great  purpose.  Nature 
appeals  to  the  intellect,  and  affords  a vast  field 
for  observation,  reflection,  analysis.  It  trains 
the  un  demanding  and  the  reason.  Over  what  a 
wide  surface  its  mighty  instrumentality  is  spread ! 
There  is  not  an  attribute  of  mind  but  has  worlds 
upon  worlds  here  opened  before  it.  Kingdom 
rises  above  kingdom,  empire  swells  beyond  em- 
pire, to  invite  us  to  activity,  pleasure,  reverence, 
and  gratitude.  A thousand  objects  teach  us 
how  to  see,  feel,  act.  Lessons  in  sagacity, 
prudence,  forethought,  are  every  where  abund- 
ant. At  one  time  we  are  instructed  as  though 
we  had  no  province  distinct  from  the  bee  and 
the  ant;  at  another  time  the  emphasis  of  na- 
ture seems  to  be  laid  on  common  sense  as  the 
one  ever-urgent,  ever-present  necessity  of  hu- 
man life.  Here,  labor  is  magnified  as  a main 
fact  in  the  restorative  economy  of  providence, 
the  curse  of  sin  lost  in  the  blessing  of  redemp- 
tion ; and  there,  nature  wears  such  aspects  as 
would  appear  to  indicate  that  we  were  formed 
chiefly  to  revel  in  the  joys  of  contemplation. 
Why  is  nature  so  manifold,  so  varied  ? Why 
has  it  so  many  outlets  in  all  directions  ? Why 
this  vast  succession  of  audience-chambers,  in 
which  poet,  philosopher,  divine,  every  form  of 
intellect,  every  kind  of  taste,  every  grade  of 
talent  and  genius,  finds  nature  in  waiting  to 
enlighten  and  inspire  ? This  is  a divine  pro- 
vision to  meet  the  numerous  wants  of  our  in- 
tellectual and  moral  being.  It  is  this  that 
adapts  nature  to  all  moods,  temperaments,  vo- 
cations, ages,  and  fits  it  to  be  a ministry  of 
truth  and  power  to  the  mind  of  our  race. 

One  can  not  but  feel  sad  at  the  thought  that 
so  much  of  the  cultivating  influence  of  hutward 
nature,  of  its  orderly  arrangements,  of  its  beauty 
and  beneficence,  is  lost  on  the  great,  common 
mind  of  the  world.  The  evidences  of  skill 
around  us ; the  tokens  of  God's  parental  love, 
that  are  fresh  every  morning  and  new  every 
evening,  the  wonders  of  Omnipotence  and  Om- 
nipresence ; the  invocations  to  sentiment  and 
feeling ; were  never  intended  for  a select  class 
of  gifted  men  and  women,  but  for  man  as  man — 
for  man  as  a creature  of  boundless  capacity,  in- 
finite aims,  eternal  hopes.  The  vast  universe 
is  not  for  poets  and  artists,  for  philosophers  and 
sages.  The  love  of  nature  was  never  designed 
to  be  a professional  badge,  an  artistic  accom-  ‘ 
plishment.  No;  its  reason  lies  deeper  than 
images  and  pictures.  God  ordained  the  mate- 
rial heavens  and  the  earth  to  be  a witness  of 
Himself,  of  his  perfections,  of  his  glory ; and  i 


hence,  “there  is  no  speech  nor  language  where 
their  voice  is  not  heard .”  “ No  speech  nor  lan- 

guage what  words  are  these ! “No  speech  nor 
language!”  It  speaks  to  childhood,  maturity, 
age.  It  speaks  to  learned  and  unlearned,  rich 
and  poor,  high  and  low,  bond  and  free.  The 
sense  of  beauty,  the  sense  of  gratitude  for  be- 
neficence, the  sense  of  humility  in  the  presence 
of  infinite  power,  the  sense  of  confidence  in  the 
love  that  governs  the  universe,  are  bestowed 
upon  all,  that  they  may  be  purified  and  exalted 
through  their  influence.  No  man,  therefore, 
can  become  a cultivated  man  without  their 
agency.  He  must  know  God  in  his  work's. 
He  must  know  beauty  and  sublimity  as  God 
has  represented  them  in  their  myriad  shapes 
and  aspects.  Self-culture,  then,  embraces  a 
study  of  the  universe.  The  senses  must  be 
trained  to  receive  its  images  of  simplicity,  uni- 
formity, grandeur,  magnificence.  Imagination 
and  reason  must  appropriate  its  revelations. 
Nor  must  it  be  a mere  study  of  intellect.  The 
devotion  of  the  heart  must  be  yielded,  in  love 
and  reverence,  to  its  manifestations  of  the  char- 
acter of  God;  and  witnessing  in  every  thing, 
from  the  grass  beneath  our  feet  to  the  majestic 
orbs  rolling  through  remote  space,  the  silent 
but  touching  tokens  of  His  parental  providence, 
we  must  learn  the  trust  that  leans  on  His  good- 
ness and  is  calm  amidst  the  anxieties  of  life. 

Our  social  relations  are  important  means  also 
of  self-culture.  Instituted  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  Creator  for  the  benefit  of  our  entire  na- 
ture, they  are  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as 
sources  of  pleasure,  but  as  invaluable  aids  to 
the  growth  and  maturity  of  our  inner  being. 
What  an  expenditure  of  mind  in  the  daily  busi- 
ness of  life!  The  wants  of  society  must  be 
consulted  ; and,  to  provide  for  them,  the  most 
far-sighted  intelligence  has  often  to  be  exer- 
cised. Take  a barrel  of  flour,  a bale  of  cotton, 
a hogshead  of  sugar,  and  think  of  the  intelli- 
gence, forethought,  practical  skill  in  the  use  of 
means,  required  in  their  production  and  manu- 
facture. The  whole  system  of  labor,  trade, 
commerce,  involves  the  constant  activity  of 
mind ; and  even  those  minute  things  in  domes- 
tic life  which  are  almost  too  insignificant  to  be 
noticed,  have  taken  their  place  in  household 
economy  as  the  result  of  patient  study  and  re- 
peated trials  of  ingenuity.  When  we  examine 
the  structure  of  a steam-engine  or  a watch,  we 
see  clearly  enough  the  connection  between  mind 
and  art ; but,  in  reality,  there  is  not  a tool,  a 
machine,  an  instrument  in  daily  use,  which  it 
has  not  cost  more  or  less  thought  and  genius  to 
create.  The  silks  and  laces  of  a lady's  ward- 
robe strike  any  one's  eye  as  evidences  of  taste- 
ful design  and  elaborate  workmanship ; but  the 
thread  and  the  needle  used  in  converting  them 
into  articles  of  clothing,  the  hook-and-eye  fast- 
! enings,  the  indispensable  pin,  are  also  the  fruits 
of  wisdom  and  skill  which  mankind  slowly  ac- 
quired. We  are  not  to  suppose,  then,  that  busi- 
ness is  a mechanical  routine — a dull  and  heavy 
i drudgery.  Some  occupations  are  indeed  so ; 
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but  nevertheless  the  idea  of  business,  as  a por- 
tion of  the  system  of  Providence,  is  the  idea  of 
intellectu  at  activity.  Any  form  of  business  may 
educate  the  mind,  may  enlarge  its  views,  train 
its  faculties,  elevate  its  spirit.  Do  not  think, 
therefore,  that  you  must  necessarily  seek  a pro- 
fession to  find  opportunities  of  culture.  No ; 
the  day-laborer,  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  are 
intellectual  and  moral  agents.  The  homeliest 
toil  takes  hold  upon  the  faculties  of  an  immor- 
tal nature ; and  no  work  is  so  humble,  no  serv- 
ice so  insignificant,  as  not  to  contribute  to  the 
soul's  growth. 

Let  us  turn  from  business  to  home.  Every 
thing  connected  with  home  is  a discipline— a 
culture.  To  provide  for  its  wants ; to  regulate 
its  order,  convenience,  and  comfort ; to  guard 
it  from  evil ; to  secure  its  peace  and  happiness ; 
to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  God  in  establishing  the 
domestic  constitution — what  strength  of  intel- 
lect, what  strength  of  virtue  are  needful!  A 
human  being,  standing  amidst  the  responsibil- 
ities of  home,  presents  the  most  impressive  mor- 
al spectacle  that  this  world  can  exhibit.  On 
his  intelligence,  on  his  firm  will,  on  his  truth- 
ful integrity,  on  his  kind  spirit,  how  much  de- 
pends ! The  different  members  of  a household 
are  daily  called  to  adjust  themselves  to  each 
other’s  peculiarities ; to  afford  counsel,  sympa- 
thy, support;  to  shun  occasions  of  ill-feeling 
and  angry  passions ; to  aid  one  another  by  ev- 
eiy  office  of  tenderness.  The  acquirement  of 
good  manners,  the  practice  of  the  genuine,  un- 
affected, heartfelt  politeness  of  the  fireside,  is  a 
task  of  no  small  moment.  How  many  efforts 
have  to  be  made,  how  many  humiliations  to  be 
endured,  how  many  defeats  borne,  ere  we  learn 
to  be  kind — uniformly  and  reliably  kind— on 
principle ! Looking  simply  to  the  intellectual 
aspects  of  home,  we  see  a provision  for  thcrdaily 
use  of  intelligence,  taste,  and  adaptation  of 
thought  in  the  intercourse  of  family  life.  Few 
appreciate  properly  this  feature  of  domestic 
character.  Nor  are  there  many  who  think  that 
their  intellectual  resources  are  much  needed  in 
the  fellowship  of  the  table  and  the  private  cir- 
cle. And  yet  home  is  the  place,  above  all  oth- 
ers, for  our  talents  and  even  genius  to  be  brought 
into  the  service  of  others.  The  same  sort  of 
mind  that  we  employ  in  the  business  of  the 
world  is  not,  indeed,  required  here ; but,  not- 
withstanding, it  is  a beautiful  and  varied  field 
for  the  display  of  one’s  knowledge,  tact,  wit, 
and  power.  Home  ought  to  have  & much  higher 
position,  intellectually,  than  opinion  ordinarily 
assigns.  sWe  believe  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
development  of  the  more  refined,  the  nobler 
qualities  of  the  mind ; and  that,  independently 
of  its  agency,  the  finer  arts  of  thought,  taste, 
expression,  can  not  be  fully  acquired.  Schol- 
arship may  be  elsewhere  attained ; but  the  in- 
tellect of  the  accomplished  man,  the  wisdom  of 
the  true  gentleman — genial,  attractive,  inspir- 
iting— is  formed  at  home.  All  of  us  have  seen 
and  recognized  this  type  of  intellect  In  any 
company  it  defines  itself  at  once,  by  its  perfect 


harmony  with  surrounding  circumstances;  by 
the  self-possessed  ease  with  which  it  takes  your 
level,  and  abates  none  of  its  charming  dignity; 
by  its  noiseless  motion  through  the  atmosphere 
of  thought ; by  the  serene  strength  with  which 
it  glides  unawares  into  your  heart,  and  occupies 
your  being  without  disturbance.  Apart  from 
this,  home  cultivates  our  best  sensibilities ; 
teaches  patience,  forbearance,  gentleness,  sym- 
pathy ; breaks  down  the  barriers  which  our  ex- 
clusiveness is  always  raising  around  us ; gives 
others  a property  in  us ; gives  us  a property  in 
them. 

The  greatest  means  of  self-culture  remains  to 
be  noticed.  It  is  Christianity.  Through  its 
instrumentality  the  infinite  attributes  of  the 
Divine  nature  are  brought  into  contact  with  the 
human  mind.  By  that  strength  its  weakness 
is  invigorated ; in  that  light  its  vision  is  made 
clear  and  bright.  Revealing  such  truths  as  we 
need  most  to  know,  it  teaches  them  in  the  way 
most  suitable  for  us  to  learn,  presents  them  to 
intellect,  will,  conscience,  sensibility — strength- 
ens the  understanding  and  quickens  the  heart. 

It  never  expands  the  intellect  at  the  expense 
of  the  heart.  Impulse  is  not  stimulated  to  the 
injury  of  reason  and  judgment.  But  for  Chris- 
tianity man  would  be  a creature  of  sense.  It 
centralizes  the  principle  of  faith  within  him,  and 
thus  establishes  a new  law  for  the  control  of 
his  intellectual  and  moral  being.  None  of  ns 
can  measure  our  obligations,  in  this  particular, 
to  Christianity.  Faith  is  the  vital  sentiment 
of  spiritual  existence.  Limited  as  the  mind  is 
within  a narrow  horizon,  distrustful  of  itself 
even  on  its  own  ground,  conditioned  by  the 
terms  of  probation,  and  subjected  to  circum- 
stances that  oppress  and  perplex  its  operations, 
faith  opens  a new  mode  of  being,  and  makes  it 
an  heir  to  the  treasures  of  immortality.  The 
habit  that  faith  creates  of  looking  to  the  future, 
is  in  itself  a mighty  intellectual  power,  for  by 
this  means  we  liberate  ourselves  from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  the  near,  the  tangible,  the  material ; we 
are  victorious  over  the  present,  and  anticipate 
the  approaching  but  distant  gloiy  of  our  nature. 

But,  in  a moral  point  of  view,  it  is  yet  more  en- 
nobling. By  it  we  are  united  to  infinite  good- 
ness. We  partake  of  His  boundless  life,  share 
the  love  and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  His  perfect 
nature. 

Christianity  lays  a deep  emphasis  on  the  mind. 

It  attaches  a profound  importance  to  its  facul- 
ties, aims,  hopes,  aspirations.  No  system  ever 
taught  such  elevated  sentiments  in  respect  to 
its  dignity  and  capacity.  The  soul  is  the  great 
idea  of  Christianity.  For  its  sake  all  things 
exist,  and  apart  from  it  life  has  no  meaning, 
the  universe  no  grandeur,  Providence  no  pur- 
pose, There  is  a vast  moral  power  in  this  fact, 
for  it  exalts  the  mind  at  once  to  the  loftiest 
position  of  which  it  is  capable.  Agreeably  to 
this  view  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  soul,  it 
provides  all  the  means  and  influences  necessary 
to  raise  it  above  the  corruptions  and  infirmities 
of  earth,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  inheritance  of 
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heavenly  excellence.  Every  thing  in  human 
life — all  forma  of  experience,  all  kinds  of  con- 
drct  with  the  outer  world — are  converted  into 
instruments  to  serve  this  paramount  end.  We 
labor  and  toil,  not  only  to  provide  food  and  rai- 
ment, but  to  , create  and  foster  those  virtues 
which  ennoble  our  being.  According  to  its  idea, 
friendship  and  love  are  not  mere  joys  but  awak-  ] 
enings  of  the  heart  to  its  higher  wants,  prophe- 
cies of  a holier  fellowship  beyond  the  grave. 
Christianity  is  much  more  than  a system,  with 
its  own  select  and  appropriate  means.  Beyond 
this,  it  is  an  influence  permeating  every  object 
in  the  universe.  All  things  are  subordinated 
to  its  supremacy.  All  things  honor  its  incom- 
parable majesty.  All  things  are  hallowed  to 
its  ministry.  The  grass,  the  dowers  of  the 
field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  convey  its  instruction 
to  us.  It  brings  heaven  and  earth  into  our 
service,  and  lays  the  resources  of  infinity  at  our 
feet.  Nowhere  have  we  such  perfect  sympathy, 
such  mighty  aid,  as  it  offers ; and  hence,  in  the 
work  of  self-culture,  it  is  at  once  the  highest 
wisdom  and  the  truest  happiness  to  seek  its 
guidance  and  depend  on  its  support. 

HESTER  GRAHAME : ONE  WOMAN’S 
LIFE.  3 

“ T?  VERY  face  is  either  a history  or  a proph- 
J-i  ecy.”  I think  that  of  my  friend  Hester 
Grahame  was  both;  for  I studied  it  many 
years  since,  and  each  year  proves  the  truth  of 
my  reading. 

Hester  was  born  in  a little  wood-colored  house 
half-^y  up  Red  Mountain,  in  a town  and  coun- 
ty known  to  all  tourists.  , The  father  and  mo- 
ther of  this  child  did  not  possess,  to  any  consid- 
erable degree,  that  thrift  and  energy  which  char- 
acterizes most  Yankee  farmers ; for  they  were 
always  in  trouble.  Nobody’s  cattle  had  such  a 
genius  for  running  away ; no  other  fences  fas- 
cinated the  wind  to  such  an  extent  as  did 
theirs;  and  it  was  certain  that  they  were  al- 
ways a little  too  late  for  any  good  fortune  that 
befell  their  neighbors.  They  had  been  blessed 
with  many  children ; but,  as  Mrs.  Grahame  said, 
“Nobody  was  ever  so  onlucky  with  their  chil- 
dren as  Job  and  her.”  So,  when  little  Hester 
was  born,  there  were  but  three  boys  left.  If 
you  were  ever  in  a house  where  the  article  most 
needed  could  never  be  found ; where  the  per- 
son most  depended  upon  was  never  ready; 
where  the  neighbors  knew  much  better  than 
the  parents  where  the  next  meal  was  coming 
from,  you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  influences  j 
that  surrounded  the  childhood  and  girlhood  of 
which  I am  endeavoring  to  tell  you. 

Schools  and  chnrches  were  not  so  common 
then  as  now;  and  by  the  time  Hester  could 
walk  the  four  miles  that  lay  between  her  own 
hill  and  the  one  upon  whose  top  the  school- 
house  was  perched,  the  poor,  inefficient  mother 
had  fallen  into  a decline,  and  before  the  child 
could  spell  the  word  death,  the  mother  knew  to 
the  fullest  extent  its  wondrous  meaning.  Of 
course  there  was  no  more  school  for  Hester. 
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She  must  see  to  the  house — must  take  care  of 
father  and  brothers ; and  her  natural  quickness 
and  energy  coming  to  her  aid  in  the  course  of 
a few  months,  she  did  far  better  than  her  mo- 
ther had  ever  done.  So  all  her  daily  work  was 
done  well ; but  when  she  looked  down  upon 
the  lake  bathed  in  the  glory  of  sunset ; when 
she  watched  the  grand  old  mountains  as  they 
threw  off  their  robe  of  mist  and  stood  alone 
against  the  sky|l  there  came  longings  to  that 
child’s  heart  for  another,  a broader  life — one 
that  should  be  as  beautiful  as  that  smooth  lake 
— as  great  and  self-reliant  as  those  moveless 
mountains. 

They  were  not  altogether  vague  yearnings 
either ; for  as  the  years  gave  her  strength  and 
judgment  she  saw  that  she  must  contrive  some 
way  to  know  more,  and  so  do  more,  than  she 
could  now ; and  the  how  to  do  it  was  soon  de- 
cided. One  day,  after  the  housework  was  done, 
she  went  out  and  picked  a basketful  of  the  large 
raspberries  that  clung  to  the  sides  of  the  mount- 
ain. This  time  she  did  not  make  them  into 
pies,  but  walked  to  the  nearest  village  and  tried 
to  sell  them.  I do  not  know  about  faint  heart 
never  winning  fair  lady ; but  sure  am  I that 
faint  heart  never  succeeded  in  selling  berries ; 
and  poor  little  Hester  was  almost  discouraged 
as  she  knocked  at  the  door  of  & substantial- 
looking  house  and  asked  the  old  gentleman 
who  opened  it  the  oft-repeated  question.  She 
thought  he  was  pleasant-looking ; and  while  ho 
went  to  ask  his  wife,  peeped  timidly  into  the 
large  entry,  and  then  into  the  room  beyond — 
almost  screaming  with  delight  as  she  saw  long, 
deep  shelves  lined  with  books.  By-and-by  the 
old  gentleman  and  his  wife  came  back,  and 
when  the  latter  had  examined  the  berries,  after 
the  manner  of  steady  housekeepers,  concluded 
to  take  them.  “But  the  price.  What  would 
the  little  girl  ask  ?”  No  one  knew  less  about 
the  price  than  the  little  girl ; they  might  give 
her  what  they  liked. 

This  amused  the  good  man;  and  he  soon 
found  out  that  the  child  wanted  the  money  to 
buy  a hook  with ; and  after  a few  more  ques- 
tions, he  told  her  that  he  was  Mr.  Center,  the 
minister,  and  that  he  would  pay  her  for  the 
berries  and  give  her  a book  besides.  Never 
child  climbed  Red  Mountain  with  a lighter 
heart  than  did  Hester  that  afternoon ; the  stern 
heights  above  her  seeming  to  smile  their  con- 
gratulations as  she  held  up  the  long-coveted 
treasure.  But  it  must  not  be  opened  until  the 
sapper  was  ready — until  the  dishes  and  milk- 
things  were  washed.  Then  down  upon  the 
broad,  flat  stone  that  served  for  door-step  she 
spelled  out  the  title  of  Mr.  Center’s  present.  It 
was  that  old,  old  book,  the  “Pilgrim’s  Progress ;” 
and  not  until  the  long  summer  twilight  was 
ended  did  she  lift  her  eyes  from  its  pages.  It 
was  hard  work  for  her  to  read ; she  had  to  spell 
many  words ; hut  still  she  gathered  somewhat 
of  the  meaning ; and  before  Saturday  night  she 
closed  the  covers  with  a tear  as  she  thought, 

“ I have  no  more  to  read.”  When  the  Sab- 
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bath  came,  she  thought  if  she  could  go  to  the 
village  for  a book  she  could  surely  walk  there 
to  church ; so,  prevailing  upon  one  of  her  broth- 
ers to  accompany  her,  they  started,  and,  very 
much  to  his  astonishment,  Mr.  Center  saw  his 
little  brown-eyed  friend  walk  into  his  meeting- 
house. 

After  service  he  came  and  spoke  to  her ; and 
upon  the  next  day  his  well-fed  nag  ambled  to 
tho  foot  of  the  mountain,  wh  ™e  Mr.  Center  dis- 
mounted and  left  the  beast  to  his  own  pleas- 
ure while  he  climbed  the  rugged  pathway  you 
thought  so  picturesque  last  summer. 

The  child  Hester  had  finished  washing;  so 
she  sat  down  with  him  and  told  him  some  of 
her  dreams  and  plans — he  listening  kindly,  and 
promising  to  befriend  her.  Of  course  Hester’s 
father  did  not  object.  * Alas ! Job  Grahame’ s 
character  is  told  only  too  clearly  when  I say  he 
was  never  known  to  object  to  any  thing  except 
a deficient  supply  of  cider  and  tobacco.  So  this 
arrangement  was  made : Mr.  Center  would  lend 
her  books,  and  if  she  found  any  thing  very  diffi- 
cult in  them  he  would  explain.  He  proved  as 
good — in  fact,  much  better — than  his  word; 
for,  besides  the  faithful  teacher,  he  became  the 
warm,  earnest  friend;  and  many  times  said, 
proudly,  as  he  marked  his  pupil’s  progress,  or 
watched  her  expressive  face,  “Hester  will  make 
her  way  in  the  world !”  And  from  that  hour 
Hester’s  true  life  began ; from  that  hour,  what- 
ever drudgery  (and  there  was  much),  whatever 
of  care  and  anguish  (and  she  had  many  a bitter 
hour)  came  to  her,  she  had  this  one  consolation 
— she  could  leave  it,  lose  it  in  her  books.  Mr. 
Center  (blessed  be  his  memory !)  kept  a firm, 
steady  hand  with  her.  Dearly  as  she  loved 
reading,  the  Grammar  and  Arithmetic  must  be 
learned  first ; passionately  as  the  child’s  heart 
asked  for  poetry,  it  was  given  but  sparingly — 
oftener  some  earnest,  strong  prose  that  made 
the  girl  look  down  deep  into  herself,  and  grow 
strong,  because  she  had  to  be  so  strong  in  order 
to  understand  it  all. 

No  bookworm  was  she  either.  If  the  “Mid- 
summer Night’s  Dream”  made  her  a little  dis- 
contented with  home  care  and  roughness,  then 
from  the  very  same  volume  would  bo  found  a 
passage  elevating  any  life,  however  humble,  so 
it  was  well-lived. 

Being  a poet,  being  famous,  Mr.  Center  told 
the  eager,  ambitious  child,  w'as  of  little  value, 
so  that  one  was  a Christian,  and  did  their  work 
well ; not  stopping  to  murmur  because  it  was 
not  to  their  liking.  So  tho  years  went  by,  and 
still  Mr.  Center  watched  and  guarded  her ; and 
it  was  well  that  he  did  so,  for  before  she  was  a 
woman  life  grew  to  be  a hard  thing  for  her. 

A village  had  grown  up  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  just  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and 
its  public-house  possessed  great  attractions  for 
Job  Grahame  and  his  oldest  son.  He  was  the 
brightest  of  the  three ; and  poor  Hester’s  heart 
sank  within  her  when  she  found  that  she  could 
no  longer  depend  upon  him ; that  night  after 
night  the  two  would  return  from  a drunken  ca- 
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rouse,  and  only  arise  the  next  morning  to  be- 
take themselves  to  the  scene  of  their  last  night’s 
degradation.  That  is  not  a pleasant  time  to  re- 
member; it  makes  the  tears  come  to  Hester’s 
eyes  now  when  she  recalls  how  earnestly  she 
used  to  pray  for  one  quiet  hour,  when,  with  Mil- 
ton  or  Shakspeare,  she  could  dream  by  herself. 

But  I am  glad  to  say  she  did  not  neglect  what 
the  selfishness  of  others  threw  upon  her.  She 
planned,  she  asked  advice,  and  in  the  autumn 
the  barn  held  nearly  as  much  as  when  old 
Grahame  mismanaged  the  farm.  And  there 
were  still  leisure  minutes,  and  every  one  was 
improved,  so  that  once  a fortnight  she  trudged 
down  the  mountain  to  her  teacher.  Once,  as 
she  was  reciting  a lesson,  she  chanced  to  look 
up,  and  saw,  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room,  a man  whom  she  did  not  knowr,  and 
whom  her  teacher  carelessly  presented  as  “My 
nephew,  Mr.  Brownlow,”  and  then  asked  the 
next  question. 

When  the  lesson  was  finished  Paul  opened 
the  door  for  Hester,  as  he  would  have  done  for 
any  woman,  she  thanking  him  by  a little  bend 
of  her  head ; and  before  she  had  walked  a mile 
3he  had  forgotten  his  existence  in  the  fascinat- 
ing pages  of  “ Marmion.”  A deep  sigh,  as  she 
reached  her  own  door,  told  that  she  thought 
there  was  a long  distance  between  the  book  and 
milking  the  cow ; but  the  smile  never  left  her 
face  as  she  did  all  her  work  that  night,  for  she 
was  young,  and  youth  makes  not  much  of  step- 
ping over  the  line  which  separates  fact  and 
fancy. 

A few  days  after,  as  she  was  picking  ^ some 
chips  in  the  door-yard,  her  deep  sun-bonnet 
pulled  over  her  face  and  her  thoughts  with 
Lady  Clare,  a voice  at  her  side  startled  her  by 
saying,  “Good-evening.” 

She  looked  up  hastily,  and  saw  Mr.  Brown- 
low'.  The  “ good-evening”  was  returned  ; and 
then  the  gentleman,  taking  a book  from  his 
pocket,  said,  “ My  uncle  says  you  are  fond  of 
reading,  and  as  I was  coming  this  way  I thought 
I would.bring  you  something  new.” 

“ Oh ! I am  so  glad !”  was  the  eager,  joyous 
cry;  and  Hester  let  fall  the  chip-basket,  and, 
taking  the  book,  seemed  completely  absorbed  in 
its  contents. 

Mr.  Brownlow  smiled.  He  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  this  young  girl ; but  being  a 
patient  man,  he  seated  himself  upon  a log  and 
looked  at  her. 

Thirty-five  years  had  passed  over  Paul  Brown- 
low’s  head  — years  in  which  he  had  enjoyed 
more  than  most  men  do  in  a lifetime.  Inherit- 
ing a large  fortune,  he  had  not  known  a single 
ungratified  want  until  a few  months  before, 
when  he  had  trusted  his  property  in  a specula- 
tion that  failed  and  ruined  him — if  a man  can 
be  ruined  by  losing  his  money.  But  he  was  no 
weak  boy  to  shrink  and  shiver  at  what  life  gave 
him ; so  he  entered  a lawyer’s  office,  worked 
hard,  and  the  week  he  was  at  Jiis  uncle's  saw 
him  admitted  to  the  bar — beginning  at  so  late 
an  hour  the  struggle  for  fame  and  livelihood 
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which  many  men  earn,  if  they  earn  it  at  all,  be- 
fore that  time. 

When  he  was  a rich  man  many  mothers  had 
paraded  their  daughters  before  him,  and  rumor 
had  many  times  coupled  his  name  with  that  of 
the  reigning  belle ; but  none  of  these  women 
had  power  to  move  him.  Indeed,  he  had  some- 
times distrusted  his  own  ability  to  love.  He 
had  looked  around  his  quiet,  luxurious  library, 
with  its  old  books,  its  tine  paintings,  and  beau- 
tiful statues  (every  one  of  which  his  own  taste 
had  collected  in  his  foreign  tours),  and  said 
that  one  room  had  more  charms  for  him  than 
any  woman’s  $*ce,  however  beautiful,  or  wo- 
man’s heart,  however  loving.  If  he  had  thought 
so  when  ease  and  luxury  were  his,  how  much 
more  when  toil  and  poverty  stared  him  in  the 
face ! 

He  was  not  a great  man,  but  he  had  a good 
heart,  and  that  strong  will  and  patient  perse- 
verance which  mean  almost  genius.  One  quiet 
month  he  hod  resolved  to  pass  at  his  uncle’s ; 
after  that  he  would  count  each  day  as  loss  that 
did  not  advance  him  a long  way  upon  his  up- 
ward road. 

He  was  a little  interested  in  his  uncle’s  ac- 
count of  Hester,  and  her  earnestness  as  she  re- 
cited a prosaic  lesson  in  Latin  Grammar  upon 
that  first  day  of  their  acquaintance  rather  pleased 
him.  As  I have  said,  she  did  not  remember 
him  long,  but  he  watched  her  climbing  the 
mountain,  eyes  bent  on  book,  yet  just  as  secure 
of  foot  as  a mountain  goat,  and  could  not  help 
smiling  a little  to  himself  to  think  that  his  eyes 
would  follow  her  so  persistently.  He  could  not 
help  thinking  of  her  long  after  the  winding  path 
concealed  her  from  his  view ; and  in  the  two  or 
three  days  that  intervened  between  thnt  first 
meeting  and  his  call  upon  her  he  surprised  his 
good  uncle  not  a little  by  asking  him  if  he  did 
not  wish  to  send  his  pupil  Hester  some  books. 
Mr.  Center  replied  that  she  came  after  her  books 
when  she  wanted  them,  which  reply  made  Paul 
ask,  “How  often?”  “When  she  gets  time,” 
was  the  answer ; whereupon  Mr.  Brown  low 
thought  he  should  do  a very  kind  thing  if 'he 
carried  her  one.  So  the  afternoon  I have  told 
you  of,  he  started  with  a volume  of  Woodstock, 
and  during  the  course  of  his  hard  walk  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  was  doing  a decided- 
ly foolish  thing.  He  changed  his  mind  after 
he  heard  the  joyous  exclamation,  and  saw  the 
bright  eyes  sparkle  as  she  took  the  book.  And 
all  this  time  he  was  seated  upon  the  old  log, 
looking  at  Hester.  If  the  pages  had  been  open 
before  his  own  eyes  he  thought  he  could  not 
have  told  more  clearly  what  she  was  reading, 
for  flushing  cheek  and  ever-changing  eye  told 
him  how  imagination  possessed  itself  of  the  fas- 
cinating story. 

I think  Hester  must  hare  felt  his  gaze,  for 
she  looked  up  after  a time  and  seemed  to  be 
aware  of  her  incivility. 

“ I am  very  sorry  I have  left  you  sitting  upon 
the  stump  so  long.  Won’t  you  walk  into  the 
house  and  rest  you  ?” 
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' Paul  thought  he  could  not  stop,  but  found  he 
could  stop  long  enough  to  find  out  her  opinion 
of  “Marmion;”  and  as  she  told  him,  he  did 
not  fail  to  notice  the  freshness  of  her  ideas,  even 
of  her  forms  of  expression. . She  had  not  read 
the  book — she  had  lived  it ; she  was  no  unmoved 
spectator ; in  very  deed  and  truth  she  had  act- 
ed her  part  in  those  deeds  of  chivalry.  At 
length,  with  a half-smile,  she  resumed  her  long- 
neglected  employment  of  chip-picking,  her  quick 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  telling  her  at  that  par- 
ticular moment  how  amusing  it  was  for  a bare- 
footed girl  like  herself  to  pass  so  much  time 
amidst  the  stately  revelry  of  palaces,  with  knights 
and  high-horn  dames  for  her  companions.  Paul 
saw  it  too ; and  although  she  was  much  too  hon- 
est and  noble  to  think  herself  lowered  by  her 
surroundings,  he  could  not  help  pitying  her  as 
the  quick  blood  crimsoned  her  cheek  when  she 
saw  him  glance  almost  unconsciously  at  her 
bare,  brown  feet.  Timidly,  yet  most  earnest- 
ly, for  she  was  very  thankful  for  the  book,  she 
pressed  him  to  stay  and  share  their  supper  of 
bread  and  milk,  and,  wondering  at  himself,  he 
at  last  consented.  Poor  Hester,  she  has  never 
forgotten  how  happy  she  was  that  father  and 
brother  were  sober  that  night.  It  was  not  the 
last  bowl  of  milk  he  drank  in  that  little  house, 
for  month  after  month  went  by,  and  still  he  dal- 
lied at  his  uncle’s ; and  when  the  autumn  came 
he  could  no  longer  deny  that  Hester  Grahame’s 
smiles  and  words  were  the  dearest  things  on 
earth  to  him ; that  to  have  and  hold  that  sim- 
ple girl  would  be  the  most  precious  posses- 
sion that  ljfe  would  give  him.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life  he  found  a part  of  himself  which 
he  could  not  master.  And  how  was  it  with 
Hester?  She  has  told  me  since,  amidst  tears 
even,  that  no  summer  of  her  life  was  like  that ; 
she  has  told  me  Mr  Brownlow  did  almost  ev- 
ery thing  toward  making  her  what  she  after- 
ward became ; how  he  taught  her,  read  to  her, 
and,  more  than  all,  saw  what  none  had  seen 
before,  that  by-and-by  this  young  girl  would 
find  in  herself  a power  of  utterance  that  would 
place  her  high  in  the  world  of  authors.  She 
has  told  me  how  a sense  of  rest  came  to  her 
through  him;  how  his  calmness  strengthened 
her,  and  that  his  keenly-felt  appreciation  be- 
came the  dearest  part  of  her  life.  And  yet, 
close  to  womanhood  as  she  was,  she  did  not 
dream  that  she  loved  Paul  Brownlow  other 
than  as  a friend.  She  had  read  of  love  and 
lovers ; but  it*  was  a grand  thing  for  poems 
and  for  plays,  suited  to  gallant  knights  and 
courtly  women,  but  it  was  altogether  above 
her  simple  life.  And  Paul  saw  it — saw  that 
she  was  as  free  and  unrestrained  in  her  inter- 
course with  him  as  she  would  have  been  with 
a dearly-loved  brother;  and  to  his  honor  be  it 
spoken,  not  by  word  or  look  did  he  try  to  draw 
away  the  screen  from  the  pure  heart.  He  could 
not  marry  her  then  (oh,  how  he  longed  for  the 
money  that  he  had  thrown  away  upon  himself!); 
he  had  only  his  brain  and  his  hands ; he  could 
not  tell  yet  if  there  was  force  enough  in  them 
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to  support  himself;  and  Hester  herself  was  fast- 
ened at  home,  for  her  father  had  been  growing 
infirm  all  summer,  and  now  scarcely  ever  left 
the  house.  It  was  very  hard  for  him  to  leave 
her  there.  He  saw  what  her  life  must  be,  and 
he  longed  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  give  her 
rest  and  leisure  by  his  own  toil ; but  he  could 
not  do  it  then.  “At  least,”  he  said,  “I  can 
wait  one  year  before  I tell  her  this  that  she  does 
not  dream  of.”  So  one  night  he  walked  up  the 
mountain  and  tried  to  say  his  “ Good-by”  sim- 
ply, as  friends  say  it;  but  he  made  a poor  dis- 
sembler, and  if  Hester  had  not  been  so  uncon- 
scious, if  she  had  not  trusted  him  so  entirely, 
he  never  would  have  kept  the  promise  he  made 
himself.  He  would  have  taken  her  little  form 
very  close  to  his  heart,  and  in  wild  words,  such 
as  he,  calm  man,  never  thought  of  before,  would 
have  told  her  what  she  was  to  him.  But  her 
simplicity  checked  him;  so  he  only  told  her 
that  he  should  write  her  very  often,  should  send 
her  books,  and  think  of  her  many  times  each 
day.  He  told  her  how  his  letters  and  her  an- 
swers would  pass  through  his  uncle’s  hands; 
then  released  the  hands  that  had  been  hidden 
in  his  almost  ever  since  he  came,  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  the  brow  that  he  hoped  would  lie  on 
his  bosom  for  many  a year ; then  went  away ; 
and  many  white  hairs  mingled  with  his  dark 
locks  ere  he  saw  Hester  again.  The  parting 
was  not  to  her  as  it  was  to  him ; for  she  was 
young  and  ignorant  of  the  world’s  ways,  and 
never  thought  but  he  knew  best.  He  said  it 
was  right  for  him  to  go;  that  took  away  the 
sting  for  her;  still  she  was  very  lonely.  She 
did  not  try  to  disguise  the  fact  to  herself,  and 
many  places  whose  beauty  attracted  her  were 
shunned  because  they  brought  to  her  so  many 
memories  of  him.  The  letters  came  and  went, 
almost  the  only  events  in  her  life.  The  minis- 
ter was  old  and  feeble,  and  did  not  try  to  teach 
her  now,  so  she  worked  on  by  herself,  learning 
more  each  day  than  the  student  of  many  a col- 
lege does  in  a year.  Her  tact  and  diligence 
did  much  for  the  farm ; so  that  matters  were 
rather  looking  up  with  them  when  her  oldest 
brother  was  attacked  with  fever,  and  after  weeks 
of  suffering  died. 

While  she  was  watching  him  her  old  friend, 
Mr.  Center,  died  by  reason  of  years,  and  when 
she  found  time  to  think,  she  mourned  his  loss 
deeply ; but  not  for  many  year?  did  she  know 
that  with  him  she  lost  the  great  blessing  of  Paul 
Brownlow’s  love.  Upon  the  same  day  that  Mr. 
Center  was  seized  with  paralysis,  a letter  came 
from  Paul  to  Hester  telling  her  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  France  for  a client,  that  he  was 
succeeding  in  his  business  as  he  had  never  dared 
hope  he  should,  and  then  in  words  as  true  and 
manly  as  a great  love  could  make  them,  he  told 
her  what  she  was  to  him,  and  besought  her,  if 
she  could  indeed  love  him,  to  wait  and  trust 
him  until  he  could  take  her  to  the  home  that 
would  certainly  be  theirs  at  lost. 

But  Hester  never  received  that  letter.  It 
was  probably  overlooked  among  the  mass  of  pa- 


pers Mr.  Center  had  accumulated;  so  that  Paul 
waited  and  waited,  and  still  no  answer.  Then 
from  different  European  cities  he  wrote,  and 
wrote  again,  without  ever  receiving  one  word  in 
return,  and  by-and-by  he  thought  her  dead ; and 
the  weary  heart  that  man  carried  about  for 
many  a year  proved  how  dear  she  had  been  to 
him.  I have  no  power  to  tell  you  how  Hester 
toiled  and  hoped  through  all  the  years  that  lay 
between  her  and  the  success  which  was  at  last 
given  her.  While  her  father  lived  she  knew 
she  could  not  leave  home,  but  she  never  lost 
sight  of  her  aim ; and  as,  summer  after  summer, 
she  taught  the  district  school,  she  denied  her- 
self dress  and  many  little  luxuries  any  other 
woman  would  have  called  indispensable,  in  or- 
der to  buy  good  strong  books  that  would  help 
her  to  mould  herself,  until  her  character  should 
be  somewhat  in  unison  with  all  noble,  beautiful 
things.  She  called  no  work  beneath  her.  Any 
thing  she  could  find  she  made  her  hands  do, 
and  withal  there  was  not  a better  daughter  or 
sister  in  New  Hampshire. 

Of  course  there  were  moments  of  sadness, 
almost  despair;  but  she  noted  God’s  discipline 
with  the  hardy  mountain  pine  near  her  own 
door,  and  said,  “So  He  deals  with  me;  it  is 
hard,  but  I can  bear  it.”  Full  well  she  knew 
that  she  loved  Paul  Brownlow — that  knowledge 
came  to  her  with  the  sickness  of  heart  that  fol- 
lowed the  cessation  of  his  letters — but  she  did 
not  repine,  although  her  eye  was  very  dim, 
and  her  lip  quivered  painfully  as  she  tried  to  be 
brave,  and  tell  herself  “That  the  love  would 
be  very  blessed  if  God  had  given  it;  but  so 
long  as  He  withheld  it,  He  could  make  up  for  it 
wholly,  entirely.” 

And  bo  her  beautiful  youth  passed ; and  when 
the  infirm  old  father  died  and  one  brother  mar- 
ried, Hester  took  the  other,  who  was  partially 
insane,  into  the  city  with  her,  and  with  her 
brain  and  a few  manuscripts  attempted  to  sup- 
port herself  and  him.  She  did  not  know  how 
much  her  poems  and  stories  were  worth ; but 
she  could  not  help  hoping  that  the  words  she 
had  prayed  over  so  earnestly,  and  felt  so  keen- 
ly, would  not  fall  entirely  unnoticed  by  her  fel- 
lows. That  city  life  is  too  painful  for  me  to 
write  much  of.  If  you  have  ever  haunted 
publishers’  offices,  beseeching  them  to  give  you 
work,  not  for  fame  but  for  daily  bread,  you 
can  tell  a little  about  it;  if  you  have  never 
done  it,  bless  God  that  you  have  no  such  bitter 
experience  to  remember.  As  Hester  was  un- 
known, the  sketches  and  poems,  although  ac- 
cepted, were  not  often  paid  for,  and  when  she 
found  no  money  came  from  them,  she  procured 
sewing,  and  managed  to  do  what  Thomas  Car- 
lyle says  is  the  first  problem  of  all  philosophy — 
“Keep  soul  and  body  together.”  Day  after 
day  she  sewed,  and  waited  patiently  her  time, 
which  came  at  last;  for  her  poems  began  to  be 
copied,  and  one  day  she  received  a letter  from 
the  editor  of  a popular  newspaper  offering  her 
steady  work  and  good  pay.  Now  that  her  books 
are  the  fashion,  she  thinks  with  sadness  of  the 
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first  money  that  gentleman  paid  her,  for  she 
sees  again  the  childish  look  with  which  her 
helpless  brother  regarded  the  bright  fire  she 
dared  afford  that  night.  She  knew  not  all  the 
agony  of  that  upward  ascent  until  she  stood 
upon  the  summit. 

Very  soberly,  very  earnestly,  she  did  her 
work— God  never  loosing  her  from  care  for  one 
single  day ; for  no  hand  but  hers  ever  ministered 
to  her  brother's  wants,  and  every  evening  she 
sang  the  simple  hymn  which  would  alone  per- 
suade him  to  lie  quietly  in  his  bed.  There  was 
no  great  variety  in  Hester’s  life ; but  still  she 
persevered,  and  at  the  close  of  every  year  she 
might  have  said,  “I  am  gaining — nearer  my 
end  than  I was  a twelvemonth  since and  the 
day  came  when  she  lived  comfortably,  and  al- 
lowed herself  to  rest  now  and  then. 

And  ail  this  time  Paul  Brownlow  was  in  the 
same  city,  about  his  own  business,  their  paths 
never  for  one  moment  crossing.  He  had  not 
foigotten  Hester — his  love  for  her  kept  his  heart 
young  and  pure,  and  many  times  he  drew  back 
his  hand  from  a selfish  act,  for  he  felt  those 
pure  eyes  upon  him.  Life  gave  him  very  much 
of  success.  He  came  from  Europe,  and  found 
himself  famous  for  the  skill  with  which  he  had 
managed  an  intricate  law  question ; but  almost 
every  eveuing  he  thought,  “Life  has  given  me 
all  but  the  treasure  I valued  most — that  was  not 
for  me.”  But  God  was  very  good  to  these  two 
lovers.  One  Christmas-day  a friend  handed 
Paul  a little  volume,  saying,  “ Here,  Brownlow, 
is  your  Christmas  present.”  The  book  chanced 
to  be  Hester's  poems.  Paul  read  many  of  them, 
and  liked  well  their  quiet,  tender  beauty.  It 
was  as  if  the  heart  of  the  writer  were  opened  to 
him ; he  saw  how  it  had  waited,  suffered,  con- 
quered, too,  at  the  last ; noted  its  wonderful  ac- 
quaintance with  nature,  its  earnest  sympathy 
with  truth,  its  loving  faith  and  invincible  will. 
Then  lie  read  a descriptive  poem,  but  stopped 
at  the  last  line  in  perfect  amazement.  Who 
wrote  this  book?  He  remembered  one  such 
day,  one  such  scene,  in  his  life,  and — Hester 
Grah&me  was  very  near  him.  And  that  line  was 
certainly  an  allusion  to  himself. 

The  book  was  thrown  down,  and  he  went 
from  his  room,  hunted  up  his  friend,  and  in  a 
few  words  obtained  the  information  he  wanted. 
He  sought  Hester's  quiet,  secluded  home — more 
than  ever  solitary  on  this  Christmas  evening, 
for  out  of  it  she  had  followed  the  dead  body  of 
her  brother  not  many  hours  before.  She  sat 
by  her  west  window,  and  as  the  servant  opened 
the  door  Paul  saw  again  the  face  which  was 
dearer  to  him  than  aught  else  upon  earth.  She 
knew  him  directly,  and  held  ont  her  hand  ; but 
when  I tell  yon  that  she  is  now  Paul  Brown- 
low's  wife,  you  will  not  doubt  his  right  to  the 
kiss  which  he  certainly  took.  They  had  been 
long  parted,  these  lovers ; they  had  loved  more 
than  most  men  and  women  do ; and  yet,  by 
God's  grace,  they  had  been  able  to  stand  alone, 
to  do  each  their  life-work  well ; and  you  can 
understand  why,  as  they  sat  together,  they  spoke 


no  passionate  words — why  silent  caresses  and 
murmured  thanksgivings  were  their  only  signs 
of  betrothal.  They  had  nothing  to  wait  for ; 
so  on  the  morrow  they  were  married — and  you 
know,  now,  why  Paul  Brownlow  loves  his  wife 
so  much — why,  when  you  turned  the  leaf  down 
in  that  volume  of  “Woodstock,”  he  told  you, 
“ You  may  do  it  in  any  other  book  of  mine,  but 
not  in  that for  that  was  the  first  book  of  his 
that  his  wife's  fingers  ever  touched. 

I heard  him  ask  Hester,  one  day  as  they  sat 
very  close  to  each  other,  “if  she  was  content;” 
and  when  she  said,  “Perfectly  content,”  I 
knew  they  were  the  dearest  words  he  had  ever 
heardt 


BIRD  MINISTRY. 

HAT  a grand  old  nurse  Nature  is  I The 
griefs  of  man  are  not  more  numberless 
than  are  the  remedies  for  them  which  she  has 
in  her  great  store-house.  She  deals  always  in 
simples,  and  is  ever  unerring  in  the  Jit , will 
we  but  trust  her.  Do  we  come  to  her  with  the 
heartache,  and  throw  ourselves  upon  her  bo- 
som, and  ask  her  for  sympathy  and  help  ? How 
kindly  does  she  receive  us,  and  fan  us  with  her 
breezes,  and  soothe  us  with  sweet  sounds,  and 
anoint  ns  with  the  balm  of  a thousand  flowers ! 
The  imps  that  have  tortured  our  hearts  take  to 
themselves  wings  and  fly  away,  we  know  not 
whither,  as  we  receive  her  soothing  attentions# 
Is  the  spirit  fretted  by  the  losses  and  crosses  of 
life?  How  skillfully  does  she  mix  up  her  sun- 
shine and  green  leaves  and  fragrant  flowers 
and  strengthening  winds ; and  to  one  who  will 
go  forth  and  willingly  take  the  medicine  at  her 
harii , how  soon  is  the  dose  operative ! All 
pathies  are  alike  at  her  fingers’ -ends.  She  is 
allopathic,  homeopathic,  or  even  hydropathic, 
to  suit  the  taste  or  necessities  of  her  patients. 
To  be  sure  she  does  not  force  open  the  jaws 
and  compel  the  swallowing  of  her  prescription, 
whether  we  will  or  not.  We  must  come  to  her 
lovingly,  and  ask  in  faith  for  help ; and  at  once, 
wisely  and  well,  she  bestows  it.  And  there  is 
no  bill  sent  in  claiming  remuneration  for  either 
medicine  or  prescription.  Not  one  whit  of  a 
quack  is  she.  She  does  not  have  a mint,  or  a 
julep,  or  some  No.  6 to  give  to  all  indiscrim- 
inately for  all  ailments,  whether  colds  or  fe- 
vers. But  she  takes  the  diagnoses  of  cases 
most  skillfully.  The  pulse  is  felt,  all  the  symp- 
toms looked  at,  and  the  remedy  applied  ac- 
cordingly. 

Is  the  heartache  very  severe?  She  does  not 
burst  upon  us  at  once  in  the  full  splendor  of  her 
glory,  with  all  her  strong  voices  and  pleasant 
odors  and  bright  hues,  and  so  disgust  us  by  the 
want  of  consonance  with  our  feelings.  She  vails 
herself  when  she  meets  us,  and  mayhap  sends  a 
violet  to  peep  out  from  between  its  green  leaves, 
or  a little  bird  to  charm  us  with  its  untaught 
song,  tuned  carefully  to  the  complaining  minor ; 
and  then,  when  this  homeopathic  dose — this 
similia  similibus — has  done  its  work,  with  the 
most  careful  modulation,  6he  gets  into  her  own 
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full,  joyous  major,  and  the  heart  soon  loses  its 
heaviness. 

In  the  winter  the  good  dame  seems  to  retire 
from  business,  and  give  up  her  practice  to  clum- 
sy second-hand  practitioners,  who  administer 
pills  and  powders,  calomel  and  jalap,  until  the 
whole  creation  groans.  But  this  is  a mere  pre- 
tense. All  the  while  she  is  really  at  work  in 
her  laboratory,  getting  ready  for  a new  season  ; 
and  when  it  comes,  most  vigorously  does  she 
set  to  work.  Pools  of  Bethesda  are  every  where, 
and  the  waters  continually  troubled.  The  poor, 
the  lame,  and  the  halt  have  only  to  wash  and 
be  whole.  Melancholies,  disgusts,  and  despairs, 
that  have  become  chronic  during  her  vacation, 
are  soon  tumbled  off ; and  heartaches,  and 
carpings,  and  complainings  gotten  rid  of. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  slight  any  of  the  sweet 
influences  of  nature  or  single  out  one  and  say 
to  it,  Thou  art  better  and  more  holy  than  thy 
companions.  There  are  debts  which  have  long 
been  due  to  eacii  and  all  of  them  which  I would 
fain  pay  when  the  exchequer  is  ready  for  it. 
But  as  only  one  thing  can  be  done  at  a time,  I 
would  now  make  a small  installment  on  my  ac- 
count with  the  good  Dame  for  value  received 
per  the  notes  of  her  minstrels,  the  birds. 

I remember,  not  many  years  since,  there  was 
a time  when  spring  played  the  laggard.  Long 
after  the  time  when  the  almanac  assured  us  she 
ought  to  have  come,  bearing  in  her  hands  birds, 
and  flowers,  and  the  green  leaves  with  the  pleas- 
ant breezes  playing  between  them,  she  lazily 
delayed  her  coming,  and  let  winter  continue  to 
hold  dominion  over  us  until  our  hearts  were 
weary  with  waiting. 

I was  at  the  time  a sojourner  in  a land  that 
lies  far  to  the  westward.  One  Saturday  night, 
just  as  the  clock  sounded  its  curfew  notes,  a 
little  bird  flew  in  at  my  window,  that  was  open 
just  far  enough  to  admit  its  tiny  form.  The 
storm  w'as  raging  without,  and  I knew  it  had 
come  to  me  for  protection.  It  was  a wee  thing, 
not  so  large  as  a sparrow,  and  trembled  with 
fear  and  cold.  I caught  it  in  my  hands  and 
was  endeavoring  to  assure  it  of  sympathy  and 
friendly  care,  when,  as  I stepped  into  the  hall, 
I heard  a knocking  upon  the  glass  that  was  over 
the  front  door.  Immediately  the  door  was 
opened  and  in  came  the  mate  of  the  bird  I held 
in  iqy  hand.  At  any  rate  they  were  as  like  as 
two  peas.  I liked  the  way  it  had  announced 
itself.  It  did  not  ring  the  bell  like  any  com- 
mon visitor,  but,  in  evidence  of  familiarity  and 
confidence,  gave  a pass-word  entirely  intelligible 
to  me  who  was  in  communication,  but  would 
have  escaped  the  ear  of  the  uninitiated  or  un- 
friendly. 

That  night  the  two  had  shelter  from  the 
storm,  and  a night’s  lodging  free  of  charge.  But 
when  the  night  was  gone  and  the  storm  was 
over  they  had  leave  to  go  where  they  listed. 

But  it  was  soon  revealed  to  me  that  they  had 
been  sent  as  heralds  or  spies,  or  in  the  two  char- 
acters combined,  and  that  they  had  carried 
back  a good  report.  For  upon  that  day,  which 


was  the  Sabbath,  they,  and  their  brethren  and 
sisters  according  to  the  flesh,  came  and  occu- 
pied a little  tree  that  stood  just  beneath  my 
window,  and  all  day  long  made  it  vocal  with 
sweet  melodies.  They  were  my  preacher  and 
my  orchestra  on  that  day.  They  carried  my 
thoughts  backward  to  the  pleasant  valley  where 
I had  first  learned  to  love  their  songs — to  the 
time  when  I had  no  more  care  than  they,  and 
was  quite  as  light-hearted  and  forward,  to  “the 
land  of  the  Hereafter,”  where  swift  wings  will 
carry  the  spirits  of  the  “just  made  perfect”  on 
messages  of  mercy  and  errands  of  love  to  our 
Father’s  sorrowing  children,  who  have  not  yet 
been  gathered  into  “the  house  not  made  with 
hands.” 

How  many  ways  Nature  has  of  keeping  us 
simple-hearted  and  childlike,  if  we  will  but  let 
her! 

It  would  do  us  all  good,  it  seems  to  me,  if  we 
would  oftener  yield  to  the  sweet  influences  that 
take  us  back  to  the  time  when  we  were  guile- 
less children,  and  knelt  nightly  at  our  mother’s 
knee  to  say  “Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep.” 
Even  business  men,  who  are  almost  surrounded 
by  brick  and  mortar  and  buried  up  therein, 
would  often  be  rested  by  thoughts  of  birds  and 
brooks  and  trees  and  flowers  and  clear  country 
air,  and  they  might  make  money  all  the  faster 
thereafter  and  therefor.  Would  they  sometimes 
let  their  thoughts  go  back  to  “the  grand  old 
hills,”  the  trees  and  grass,  the  birds  and  butter- 
flies, their  hearts  would  not  grow  old  so  fast, 
and  a love  for  the  freedom  and  freshness  of 
nature  would  be  kept  alive  therein.  Their 
vision,  which  is  almost  obscured  by  dollars  and 
cents,  would  be  cleared,  and  their  eyes  opened 
to  see  other  values  than  commercial,  and  their 
hearts,  instead  of  turning  into  money-chests, 
would  retain  a little  of  their  youth  and  fresh- 
ness. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  birds.  Dear  little 
creatures!  how  they  always  stir  up  my  heart 
until  the  good  gets  uppermost ! And  yet  most 
unuseful  of  all  useless  things  are  they — ipost 
tia- American  in  their  notions  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  creating  money  values.  To  be  sure, 
they  are  useful  to  those  wbo  are  in  possession 
of  that  rather  unfashionable  commodity — a 
heart,  as  they  always  enable  those  w'ho  possess 
it  to  ascertain  precisely  where  it  is — whether  it 
is  in  the  right  place  or  not. 

Thorough  little  Democrats  are  they  all,  sing- 
ing just  os  merrily  and  sweetly  for  the  ragged 
urchin  that  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head  as  for 
the  grandest  millionaire ; being  just  as  glad  to 
cure  the  heartache  for  the  outcast  maiden  as  for 
the  finest  lady  arrayed  in  silks  and  laces. 

Yet  to  the  strict  utilitarian  most  unprofit- 
able and  shiftless  things  do  they  seem,  singing 
away,  hour  after  hour,  as  hard  as  they  can,  to 
any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  listen; 
never  asking  even  “a  quarter”  for  admission 
to  their  concerts,  or  passing  around  a hat  just 
to  get  enough  to  pay  expenses ! They  ask  no 
“ eight  dollars  a day”  for  laboring  for  the  pub- 
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lie  good;  but  work  “free,  gratis,  for  nothing, ” 
and  board  themselves  into  the  bargain ! And 
yet  churlish  men  will  shoot  them  because  they 
come  to  their  cherry-trees  and  help  themselves 
to  refreshments  after  their  fatiguing  labors  are 
over;  or  perhaps  these  men,  in  case  of  their 
own  absence,  put  up  other  scarecrows  in  the 
trees,  and  so  the  poor  birds,  naturally  mistaking 
the  effigies  for  the  originals,  either  go  away 
dinnerless,  or  eat  in  mortal  fear,  and  so  impair 
their  digestion.  And  that,  too,  when  they  have 
sung  themselves  hungry  for  the  benefit  of  these 
same  “lords  of  creation” — ungrateful  wretches 
that  they  are  I The  birds  are  welcome  to  every 
blessed  cherry  that  is  growing  upon  my  trees  or 
ever  shall  grow  there.  No  ugly  scarecrow  shall 
ever  frighten  them  away  or  give  them  the  pal- 
pitation of  the  heart. 

How  often  I have  wished  that  I had  all  the 
birds  in  the  world  shut  up  in  a great  cage,  with 
nothing  to  do  but  take  care  of  them ! Would 
they  not  have  soft  beds  and  good  dinners! 
None  of  them  should  ever  die,  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  from  the  shots  of  wicked  men  or  the 
stones  of  cruel  boys.  When  they  “paid  their 
debt  to  nature,”  quietly  and  carefully  should 
they  be  laid  down  to  rest  with  “the  kings  and 
counselors  of  the  earth.” 

This  love  for  birds  is  one  of  the  earliest  feel- 
ings that  I remember,  and  I have  sundry  viola- 
tions of  the  command  “Thou  shalt  not  kill” 
lying  heavily  upon  my  conscience  in  consequence 
of  attempts,  in  the  “ days  langsync,”  to  make 
divers  individuals  of  them  forsake  their  nomad 
life  and  dwell  in  fixed  habitations. 

Richer  than  Crcesus  was  I once,  when  I had 
given  me,  to  be  all  my  own,  a beautiful  red-bird, 
recently  captured.  He  wore  upon  his  head  a 
crest  that  waved  more  gracefully  than  the  plume 
of  an  ancient  knight.  I put  him  in  a cage,  and 
gave  him  candy  and  cake  and  every  nicety  that 
the  house  afforded.  Nay,  to  have  secured  its 
life  I would  have  given  all  my  earthly  posses- 
sions, including  my  new  waxen  doll,  that  opened 
its  blue  eyes  so  bewitchingly  whenever  it  was 
made  to , with  all  its  paraphernalia  of  dresses 
and  head-gear.  I was  unwearied  in  my  atten- 
tions. But  my  efforts  were  vain.  The  little 
bird  drooped  and  died.  Died,  I suppose,  of  a 
broken  heart.  Often  since  when  I have  pined 
in  desolation  in  a strange  place,  and  my  heart 
has  seemed  nigh  unto  breaking  with  its  longing 
for  “ the  loved  ones  away,”  I have  thought  of 
that  little  bird  that  folded  its  wings  so  mourn- 
fully and  died  because  it  was  kept  from  its  nest 
and  its  loved  ones. 

The  chipping-bird  was  my  earliest  acquaint- 
ance, and  the  mere  dapping  of  its  wings  will  stir 
within  me  now  every  recollection  that  is  dear 
of  home  and  childhood.  With  what  earnest- 
ness and  assiduity  did  I seek  to  sprinkle  salt 
upon  its  tail,  that  I might  catch  it  and  have  a 
real  live  bird  of  my  own!  as  I was  assured 
that  the  one  would  follow  the  other  as  certainly 
as  any  effect  follows  any  cause  whatsoever.  , 
But  the  task  was  about  as  difficult  as  to  find  | 


the  pot  of  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  rainbow. 
No  single  one  of  the  birds  would  ever  stand  still 
to  be  salted ! 

I have  a mournful  recollection  connected  with 
this  same  little  bird.  I came  home  from  school 
one  summer's  day  feeling  that  the  whole  world 
was  “ upside  down.”  I had  been  sitting  upon 
a backless  bench  the  live-long  afternoon.  The 
young  life  drooped  within  me  as  the  flower 
shrinks  away  from  the  continued  gaze  of  the 
sun.  Besides,  I was  at  the  foot  of  my  class, 
and  had  been  put  under  the  master's  desk  for 
whispering.  Coming  home  in  such  a mood,  I 
threw  my  bonnet  behind  the  door,  and  deposited 
my  book  upon  the  floor  with  a decided  emphasis. 
I was  then  ready  to  make  baby  cry,  pull  pussy’s 
ears,  or  do  any  other  desperate  and  unamiable 
thing.  Even  my  new  doll  had  lost  its  power 
to  charm,  and  would  not  behave  itself!  At 
length,  weary  of  every  thing  because  weary  of 
myself,  I went  out  to  my  garden.  This  was  a 
charmed  place.  To  it  daily  were  my  “earliest 
visitation  and  my  last.”  It  was  a little  spot, 
not  larger  than  a breakfast  table,  which  I held 
in  fee  simple.  It  was  all  my  own,  to  do  just 
what  I pleased  with  and  in.  I had  planted 
there  a pink-root  that  dear  Kate  had  given  me, 
and  red  and  white  and  yellow  four-o’clocks, 
and  speckled  ones  besides,  and  there  were  lady’s 
slippers  so  very  double  that  the  tiniest  foot  of 
elf  or  fay  could  not  have  found  its  way  into 
I them.  Then  there  were  two  little  johnny-jump- 
1 ups,  with  their  tri-colored  faces  peeping  up  from 
between  the  green  leaves,  to  say  a cheery  good- 
morning  to  me  when  I made  them  my  morning 
yisit.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole  was 
a great  yellow  sun-flower  that  was  so  big  and 
so  high  I could  not  Bee  the  whole  of  it  at  once. 
I generally  contrived  to  escape  from  mamma’s 
eyes,  and  once  or  twice  during  every  shower 
steal  out  there  to  see  how  the  flowers  liked  the 
rain,  and  whether  they  were  well-bred  enough 
to  say  “Thank  you”  for  it,  as  they  ought.  I was 
always  in  my  garden  as  soon  as  I came  from 
school,  to  see  if  the  four-o’clocks  did  open  their 
eyes  just  at  the  right  time,  or  if  some  of  them 
did  not  occasionally  deserve  a fault-mark  for 
being  tardy,  and  to  ascertain  if  the  sun-flower 
did  always  impudently  stare  the  sun  right  in 
the  face.  I must  not  forget  to  mention  that,  in 
the  corner  just  by  my  bed,  there  stood  an  emi- 
grant barberry  bush,  beneath  which  I used  to 
lie,  and,  while  the  sun  was  baking  my  face, 
watch  the  butterflies  and  wonder  where  they 
went  to  in  winter,  and  what  kind  of  a bed  the 
sun  slept  in  at  night,  and  if  the  angels  up  in 
heaven  had  to  learn  spelling  lessons,  and  if  they 
had  any  backs  to  their  seats  up  there,  and  if 
they  all  had  os  large  flower-beds  as  they  wanted 
and  could  raise  as  many  flowers  in  them ; and 
much  I wondered  if  these  same  blessed  angels 
were  all  os  fortunate  as  I was,  and  had  Aunt 
Hannahs  in  the  country  where  they  could  go 
and  stay  as  long  as  they  pleased,  which  / could 
not  do. 

For  days  before  the  afternoon  aforesaid  I 
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had  been  watching  with  the  intensest  delight 
the  operations  of  a pair  of  chipping-birds  that 
were  nesting  in  this  same  barberry  bush.  I 
had  seen  them  carry  the  straw  and  construct 
the  outer  walls  of  their  tenement,  then  borrow 
some  hair  from  the  back  of  a good-natured  ox 
for  ceiling  purposes,  and  afterward  carefully  put 
in  the  lining  of  down.  I had  seen,  soon  after 
this  was  done,  three  little  eggs  deposited  in  this 
snug  receptacle  so  carefully  prepared.  They 
were  little  things  not  much  larger  than  great  O 
in  the  primer ; and,  to  my  childish  fancy,  the 
birds  seemed  to  have  stolen  some  blue  from  the 
sky  with  which  to  color  them,  over  which,  while 
they  were  putting  it  on,  some  dust  had  blown, 
or  snuff  from  grandpapa’s  great  silver  snuff-box. 

I am  sure  the  architects  themselves  were  not 
prouder  of  their  work  than  I,  or  disliked  more 
to  go  away  from  it.  There  was  a league  of 
amity  between  us.  I gave  them  a part  of  every 
meal,  and  they  were  fearless  of  my  approach, 
for  they  soon  learned  that  their  happiness  was 
precious  to  me. 

Thither,  as  I have  said,  I went  that  evening, 
and  there  was  one  of  these  identical  little  birds 
singing  away  with  all  its  might  as  merrily  as 
any  little  bird  ever  sang  in  the  world.  Why 
should  it  not  ? Its  house  was  all  builded,  and 
there  were  no  carpenters  coming  with  unpaid 
bills  for  doing  it.  Its  mate  was  well  and  happy, 
and  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  love  one  an- 
other. But  for  the  first  time  the  joyous  notes 
of  the  little  songster  fell  gratingly  upon  my  ear. 
The  sense  of  justice  spoke  in  the  child's  heart 
and  demanded  sympathy  in  its  griefs  from  those 
in  whose  joys  it  had  so  much  rejoiced.  “It 
mocks  me !”  I cried,  passionately.  “ It  mocks 
me  because  I am  feeling  so  badly.”  In  a mo- 
ment, almost  before  I knew  it,  a stone  that  lay 
at  my  feet  was  thrown,  and  the  bird  lay  gasping 
before  me.  My  passion  was  gone  in  an  instant. 
I caught  the  bird,  in  my  hands,  and  held  it  to 
my  bosom  until  it  grew  stiff  and  cold  in  death. 
I kissed  it  again  and  again,  while  the  tears  fell 
thick  and  fast  The  dear  little  bird  was  dead, 
and  I with  my  own  hands  had  killed  it.  Worlds 
would  I have  given,  had  they  have  been  mine  to 
give,  to  have  had  power  to  call  it  back  to  life. 
But  the  wish  was  vain.  That  which  I could 
not  give  I had  taken  away.  Beneath  the  bar- 
berry bush  I dug  its  grave,  and  sorrowfully  laid 
it  down  to  sleep  with  all  the  departed ; but  from 
that  hour  my  garden  lost  its  gayety.  I always 
approached  the  bush  with  sadder  heart  and 
slower  step. 

There  are  times  in  the  experience  of  all  when 
the  spirit  is  so  worn  by  its  contact  with  uncon- 
genial souls,  or  the  heart  so  wounded  by  the 
cares  and  deceits  of  business,  that  it  refuses  to 
be  comforted  by  any  of  man's  devices.  It  must 
receive  its  benediction  from  some  of  the  sweet 
influences  of  nature  or  go  unblessed.  In  none 
of  her  utterances  doe9  she  speak  more  soothing- 
ly or  with  more  infallible  power  to  charm  than 
by  the  songs  of  her  minstrels. 

It  is  stated  by  the  biographer  of  Kant,  the 


great  metaphysician,  that  at  the  age  of  eighty 
he  had  become  indifferent  to  much  that  was 
passing  around  him  in  which  he  had  formerly 
taken  great  interest.  The  flowers  showed  their 
beauteous  hues  to  him  in  vain ; his  weary  vis- 
ion gave  little  heed  to  their  loveliness;  their 
perfume  came  unheeded  to  the  sense  which 
had  before  inhaled  it  with  eagerness.  The 
coming  on  of  spring,  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hail  with  delight,  now  gave  him  no 
joy  save  that  it  brought  back  a little  hedge- 
sparrow,  which  came  annually  and  made  its 
home  in  a tree  that  stood  by  his  window. 
Year  after  year,  as  one  generation  went  the 
way  of  all  the  earth,  another  would  return  to 
its  birth-place  to  reward  the  tender  care  of  their 
benefactor  by  singing  to  him  their  pleasant 
songs.  And  he  longed  for  their  return  in  the 
spring  with  “ an  eagerness  and  intensity  of  ex- 
pectation.” 

I remember  Jiow  I was  rested  once  by  the 
song  of  a little  bird.  I had  walked  far,  and 
wearily  went  onward,  dragging  heavily  my  ach- 
ing limbs.  Winter  held  every  thing  bound  in 
its  unrelenting  grasp,  and  presented  to  the  eye 
no  pleasant  or  grateful  thing.  The  face  of  mo- 
ther earth  was  bare  and  uninviting.  The  trees 
| stretched  out  despairingly  their  naked  limbs. 
The  sky,  too,  looked  frowningly  upon  me.  Hope 
was  about  taking  its  flight,  when  a little  bird 
came  and  sat  upon  a limb  just  before  me,  and 
sang  of  hope  and  rest.  When  1 came  where  it 
was  it  flew  on  before  me  again,  and  so  on  and 
on,  ever  singing,  until  I came  to  my  resting- 
place,  when  it  flew  away  to  accomplish  its  mis- 
sion of  hope  and  love  to  some  other  one  who 
was  weary  or  suffering. 

Even  the  commanding  tone  of  that  peda- 
gogue, the  whip-poor-will,  does  not  fall  grat- 
ingly upon  my  ear  as  it  comes  borne  upon  the 
still  air  of  the  evening.  To  be  sure,  in  these 
days  of  reform  and  refinement,  the  command 
is  considered  rather  old  fogyish  and  indelicate. 
But  the  bird  can  refer  to  the  law  and  the  testi- 
monies, and  quote  chapter  and  verse ; for  it  is 
but  other  language  for  the  “ Spare  not  the  rod” 
of  the  wisest  man  about  whom  the  Catechism 
asks  us.  I like  the  conservative  spirit  which 
keeps  it  from  running  after  any  of  the  new-fen- 
gled  notions.  It  does  not  say,  harshly  and 
coarsely,  “ Flog  that  rascal  Bill !”  nor,  in  more 
modem  and  polite  parlance,  “ Chastise  that  re- 
i fractory  William !”  But  just  as  its  father  and 
! grandfather,  and  all  its  ancestors  away  back  to 
the  time  of  “good  old  Noah,”  have  said,  it  says, 
“ Whip-poor- Will,  Whip-poor-Will ! ” — thus  us- 
ing an  expletive  of  pity  with  an  abbreviation  of 
affection  to  show  that  the  command  is  given  re- 
luctantly, and  from  a conscientious  conviction  of 
its  deservedness. 

I have  sometimes  thought  that  “will,”  in  bird- 
language,  was  a generic  term,  tod  a synonym 
for  “man”  in  our  own ; and,  as  used  here,  was 
intended  to  be  applied  to  all  mankind ; and  that 
the  command,  thus  applied,  was  the  ntterance 
of  a nice  sense  of  justice  which  would  give  to 
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all  their  deserts.  This  bird,  as  every  one 
knows,  has  its  reflective  organs  greatly  in  pre- 
ponderance, and  is,  therefore,  of  a meditative 
character.  Its  days  are  devoted  to  solemn 
thought  upon  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  its 
nights  to  the  announcement  of  its  conclusions. 
Now  who  that  looks  upon  mankind  with  an  eye 
half  open  does  not  see  that  there  are  few  who 
00  live  through  the  day  that,  by  the  time  night 
comes,  they  do  not  deserve  the  punishment  this 
bird-judge  so  sympathizingly  pronounces  ? Nay, 
who  of  us  would  escape,  if  all  had  their  de- 
serts ? 

The  mournful  cooings  of  the  meek-eyed 
dove  always  touch  my  feelings,  and  make  me 
certain  that  I have  still  a heart  within  me. 
Who  can  resist  the  influence  of  its  plaintive 
strains?  The  whole  appearance  of  the  bird, 
too,  is  in  keeping  with  the  minor  inflection  of 
its  song.  There  i a a subduedness  about  the 
expression  of  the  eye,  a meek  looking-upward 
for  sympathy,  that  always  makes  me  wish  to  do 
something  to  bless  it.  It  comes  to  us  in  no 
flaunting  array  of  scarlet  or  yellow,  demanding 
admiration  whether  we  feel  it  or  not;  but  in 
the  unpretending  garb  of  humble  worth  it  pre- 
sents itself.  Yet,  though  unobtrusive,  how 
tasteful  is  the  blending  of  colors,  the  curving 
of  the  neck  and  the  rounding  of  the  breast, 
how  beautiful ! Who  but  the  Great  Architect 
could  so  have  moulded  form  as  to  produce  such 
beauty  ? 

Very  serious,  too,  seem  to  be  its  views  of 
life.  It  does  not  chirp  and  chatter  away  its 
existence.  Looking  beneath  the  surface,  it  is 
not  cheated  by  the  smile  on  the  outside,  but 
sees  the  heartache  within,  and  then  sends  forth 
its  sympathizing  song  to  tell  the  lonely  and  the 
sorrowing  that  their  griefs  are  cared  for,  and 
that  nature  has  in  her  great  heart  a feeling  re- 
spondent to  their  own.  ' 

Among  my  feathered  friends  there  is  an  em- 
blem of  faithfulness  that  commends  itself  to  my 
conservative  spirit  in  these  days  of  instability 
and  overtnmings.  While  kingdoms  pass  away, 
and  the  old  every  where  gives  place  to  the  new, 
this  bird,  “ faithful  among  the  faithless,”  sings 
ever  the  same  song,  “Bob  White,  Bob  White !” 
There  comes  forth  no  other  utterance — no  mod- 
em improvements  are  ever  adopted.  It  never 
talks  of  Reginald,  or  Mortimer,  or  Malcolm ; but, 
with  the  fixedness  of  woman’s  devotion,  tells  us 
ever  and  forever  of  “Bob  White,  Bob  White  1” 
though  who  the  said  Bob  White  was,  or  what 
he  did  to  make  him  worthy  of  perpetual  re- 
membrance, the  memorializer  sayeth  not,  nei- 
ther can  any  man  say. 

With  a liking  for  looking  at  the  inward  sig- 
nificance of  things,  and  seeing  correspondences 
between  the  different  orders  and  ranks  of  crea- 
tion, I sometimes  trace  resemblances  between 
these  feathered  bipeds  and  Plato’s  bipeds  with- 
out feathers.  At  such  times  the  whip-poor-will 
shadows  forth  the  croakers  among  mankind — 
those  that  tell  us  that  all  mankind  are  knaves 
and  villains,  and  all  the  stock  in  trade  would  be 
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insufficient  to  buy  halters /or  those  who  deserve 
hanging ! — those  also  whose  eyes  are  ever  opsm 
to  see  any  want  of  righteousness  in  their  neigh- 
bors, and  their  tongues  ever  ready  to  pronounce 
sentence  of  condemnation,  while  they  entirely 
forget  to  look  after  their  own  ways.  They  de- 
mand a whipping  for  “poor  Will,”  while  they 
forget  to  inquire  how  eiany  stripes  “ the  beam 
in  their  own  eye”  makes  them  worthy  to  re- 
ceive. 

The  dove  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  meek 
and  gentle  of  the  earth,  who  have  open  hearts 
and  ready  hands  for  all  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  affliction ; yet  their  love  flows  out  in  silent 
rills,  and  blesses  without  noise  or  ostentation. 

The  lark,  with  its  gay,  glad  song,  is  an  em- 
blem of  the  light-hearted,  the  care-hating.  If 
the  sun  shine  to-day,  they  make  not  their  hearts 
sad  lest  shadow's  and  darkness  come  to-morrow. 

If  to-day  there  are  storms  and  darkness,  they 
see  the  sun  shining  behind  the  cloud,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  silver  lining  will  soon  be  turned 
toward  them.  Human  sun-flowers  are  they, 
that  ever  look  the  sun  in  the  face — larks  that 
have  always  a voice  tuned  to  the  notes  of  glad- 
ness. 

Even  the  domestic  hen,  with  its  industrial 
cackle,  saying  over  and  over  after  every  so  wor- 
thy effort,  “I’ve  laid  an  egg — I’ve  laid  an  egg!” 
is  not  without  its  prototype  among  men.  I 
never  hear  a man  telling  of  the  great  things 
that  he  has  done,  the  enterprises  he  has  ac- 
complished, how  every  thing  would  have  fallen 
through  or  nothing  been  attempted  had  he  not 
have  been  there,  without  thinking  I hear  an 
imaginary  hen  cackling  just  over  his  shoulder, 
and  declaring,  vociferously,  “I’ve  laid  an  egg 
— I’ve  laid  an  egg  I”  Nay,  such  a vision  as 
this  has  sometimes  greeted  my  inward  eyes 
even  in  the  sacred  desk!  Ah,  yes!  the  hen 
has  many  imitators  among  men  who  will  not 
let  their  good  deeds  proclaim  themselves,  but 
they  must  needs  cackle  until  all  run  to  see. 

Nay,  there  are  those  who  will  even  do  the  deed 
for  the  sake  of  the  cackling ! 

THE  VIRGINIANS. 

BY  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 

CHAPTER  LVII. 

IN  WHICH  MB.  HARRT’8  NOSE  CONTINUES  TO  BB 
PUT  OUT  OF  JOINT. 

MADAME  DE  BERN  STEEN  was  scarcely 
less  pleased  than  her  Virginian  nephews  at 
the  result  of  Harry’s  final  interview  with  Lady 
Maria.  George  informed  the  Baroness  of  what 
had  passed,  in  a billet  which  he  sent  to  her  the 
same  evening ; and  shortly  afterward  her  neph- 
ew Castlewood,  whose  visits  to  his  aunt  were 
very  rare,  come  to  pay  his  respects  to  her,  and 
frankly  spoke  about  the  circumstances  which 
had  taken  place ; for  no  man  knew  better  than 
my  Lord  Castlewood  how  to  be  frank  upon,  oc- 
casion, and  now  that  the  business  between  Ma- 
ria and  Harry  was  ended,  what  need  was  there 
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of  reticence  or  hypocrisy  ? The  game  had  been 
played,  and  was  over : he  had  no  objection  now 
to  speak  of  its  various  moves,  stratagems,  finess- 
es. “She  is  my  own  sister,”  said  my  lord, 
affectionately;  “she  won’t  have  many  more 
chances — many  more  such  chances  of  marrying 
and  establishing  herself.  I might  not  approve 
of  the  match  in  all  respects,  and  I might  pity 
your  ladyship’s  young  Virginian  favorite ; but 
of  course  such  a piece  of  good  fortune  was  not 
to  be  thrown  away,  and  I was  bound  to  stand 
by  my  own  flesh  and  blood.” 

“Your  candor  does  your  lordship  honor,” 
sa jo  Madame  de  Bernstein,  “and  yonr  love  fbr 
your  sister  is  quite  edifying  1” 

“Nay,  we  have  lost  the  game,  and  I am 
speaking  sans  rancime.  It  is  not  for  you,  who 
have  won,  to  bear  malice,”  says  my  lord,  with 
a bow. 

Madame  de  Bernstein  protested  she  was  nev- 
er in  her  life  in  better  humor.  “ Confess,  now, 
Eugene,  that  visit  of  Maria  to  Harry  at  the 
spunging-house — that  touching  giving  up  of  all 
his  presents  to  her,  was  a stroke  of  thy  inven- 
tion ?” 

“ Pity  for  the  young  man,  and  a sense  of  what 
was  due  from  Maria  to  her  friend — her  affianced 
lover — in  misfortune,  sure  these  were  motives 
sufficient  to  make  her  act  as  she  did,”  replies 
Lord  Castlewood,  demurely. 

“But  *twas  you  advised  her,  my  good  neph- 
ew?” 

Castlewood,  with  a shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
owned  that  he  did  advise  his  sister  to  see  Mr. 
Henry  W arrington.  “ But  we  should  have  won, 
in  spite  of  your  ladyship,”  he  continued,  “had 
not*  the  elder  brother  made  his  appearance. 
And  I have  been  trying  to  console  my  poor  Ma- 
ria by  showing  her  what  a piece  of  good  fortune 
it  is,  after  all,  that  we  lost,” 
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“ Suppose  she  had  married  Harry,  and  then 
Cousin  George  had  made  his  appearance  ?”  re- 
marks the  Baroness. 

“ Effectivement”  cries  Eugene,  taking  snuff. 

“ As  the  grave  was  to  give  up  its  dead,  let  us 
be  thankful  to  the  grave  for  disgorging  in  time! 

I am  bound  to  say  that  Mr.  George  Warring- 
ton seems  to  be  a man  of  sense,  and  not  more 
selfish  than  other  elder  sons  and  men  of  the 
world.  My  poor  Molly  fancied  that  he  might 
be  a — what  shall  I say  ? — a greenhorn  perhaps 
is  the  term — like  his  younger  brother.  She 
fondly  hoped  that  he  might  be  inclined  to  go 
share  and  share  alike  with  Twin  junior;  in 
which  case  so  infatuated  was  she  about  the 
young  fellow  that  I believe  she  would  have 
taken  him.  ‘ Harry  Warrington,  with  half  a 
loaf,  might  do  very  well,’  says  I ; ‘but  Harry 
Warrington  with  no  bread,  my  dear !'  ” 

“How  no  bread?”  asks  the  Baroness. 

“Well.  No  bread  except  at  his  brother’s 
side-table.”  The  elder  said  as  much. 

“What  a hard-hearted  wretch  1”  cries  Ma- 
dame de  Bernstein. 

“Ah,  bah!  I play  with  you,  aunt,  cartes 
sur  table!  Mr.  George  only  did  what  every 
body  else  would  do ; and  we  have  no  right  to 
be  angry  with  him,  really,  we  haven’t.  MoHy 
herself  acknowledged  as  much,  after  her  first 
burst  of  grief  was  over,  and  I brought  her  to 
listen  to  reason.  The  silly  old  creature ! to  be 
so  wild  about  a young  lad  at  her  time  of  life!” 

“Twas  a real  passion,  I almost  do  believe,” 
said  Madame  de  Bernstein. 

“You  should  have  heard  her  take  leave  of 
him!  C*etait  touchant,  ma  parole  dhmnmr!  I 
cried.  Before  George,  I could  not  help  mysejf. 

The  young  fellow,  with  muddy  stockings  and 
his  hair  about  his  eyes,  flings  himself  among  us 
when  we  were  at  dinner;  makes  his  offer  to 
Molly  in  a very  frank  and  noble  manner,  and 
in  good  language,  too ; and  she  replies.  Begad 
it  put  me  in  mind  of  Mrs.  Woffington  in  the 
new  Scotch  play  that  Lord  Bute’s  man  has 
wrote — Douglas — what  d’ye  call  it  ? She  clings 
round  the  lad;  she  bids  him  adieu  in  heart- 
rending accents.  She  steps  out  of  the  room  in 
a stately  despair — no  more  chocolate,  thank 
you.  If  she  had  made  a mauvais  pas  no  one 
could  retire  from  it  with  more  dignity.  ’Twas 
a masterly  retreat  after  a defeat.  We  were 
starved  out  of  our  position,  but  we  retired  with 
all  the  honors  of  war.” 

“Molly  won’t  die  of  the  disappointment!” 
said  my  lord’s  aunt,  sipping  her  cup. 

My  lord  snarled  a grin,  and  showed  his  yel- 
low teeth.  “He,  he!”  he  said,  “she  hath 
once  or  twice  before  had  the  malady  very  se- 
verely, and  recovered  perfectly.  It  don’t  kill, 
as  your  ladyship  knows,  at  Molly’s  age.” 

How  should  her  ladyship  know?  She  did 
not  marry  Doctor  Tusher  until  she  was  ad- 
vanced in  life.  She  did  not  become  Madame 
de  Bernstein  until  still  later.  Old  Dido,  a poet  re- 
marks, was  not  ignorant  of  misfortune,  and  henoe 
learned  to  have  compassion  on  the  wretched. 
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People  in  the  little  world,  as  I have  been 
told,  quarrel  and  fight,  and  go  on  abasing  each 
other,  and  are  not  reconciled  for  ever  so  long. 
But  people  in  the  great  world  are  surely  wiser 
in  their  generation.  They  have  differences; 
they  cease  seeing  each  other.  They  make  it 
np  and  come  together  agsin,  and  no  questions 
are  asked.  A stray  prodigal,  or  a stray  puppy- 
dog  is  thus  brought  in  under  the  benefit  of  an 
amnesty,  though  you  know  he  has  been  away  in 
ugly  company.  For  six  months  past,  ever  since 
the  Castlewoods  and  Madame  de  Bernstein  had 
been  battling  for  possession  of  poor  Harry  War- 
rington, these  two  branches  of  the  Esmond 
family  had  remained  apart.  Now,  the  question 
being  settled,  they  were  free  to  meet  again,  as 
though  no  difference  ever  had  separated  them ; 
and  Madame  de  Bernstein  drove  in  her  great 
coach  to  Lady  Castlewood’s  rout,  and  the  Es- 
mond ladies  appeared  smiling  at  Madame  de 
Bernstein’s  drums,  and  loved  each  other  just  as 
much  as  they  previously  had  done. 

“So,  Sir,  I hear  you  have  acted  like  a hard- 
hearted monster  about  your  poor  brother  Har- 
ry!” says  the  Baroness,  delighted,  and  mena- 
cing George  with  her  stick. 

“I  acted  but  upon  your  ladyship’s  hint, 
and  desired  to  see  whether  it  was  for  himself 
or  his  reputed  money  that  his  kinsfolk  want- 
ed to  have  him,”  replies  George,  turning  rather 
red. 

“Nay,  Maria  could  not  marry  a poor  fellow 
who  was  utterly  penniless,  and  whose  elder 
brother  said  he  would  give  him  nothing !” 

“ I did  it  for  the  best,  madam,”  says  George, 
still  blushing. 

“And  so  thou  didst,  O thou  hypocrite!” 
cries  the  old  lady. 

“Hypocrite,  madam!  and  why?”  asks  Mr. 
Warrington,  drawing  himself  up  in  much  state. 

“I  know  all,  my  infant!”  says  the  Baroness 
in  French.  “ Thou  art  very  like  thy  grand- 
father. Come,  that  I embrace  thee ! Harry  has 
told  me  all,  and  that  thou  hast  divided  thy 
little  patrimony  with  him !” 

“ It  was  but  natural,  madam.  We  have  had 
common  hearts  and  purses  since  we  were  bom. 
I but  feigned  hard-heartedness  in  order  to  try 
those  people  yonder,”  says  George,  with  filling 
eyes. 

“And  thou  wilt  divide  Virginia  with  him, 
too?”  asks  the  Bernstein. 

“I  don’t  say  so.  It  were  not  just,”  replied 
Mr.  Warrington.  “The  land  must  go  to  the 
eldest  bom,  and  Harry  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise : and  it  may  be  I shall  die,  or  my  mother 
outlive  the  pair  of  us.  But  half  of  what  is 
mine  is  his : and  he,  it  must  be  remembered, 
only  was  extravagant  because  he  was  mistaken 
as  to  his  position.” 

“But  it  is  a knight  of  old,  it  is  a Bayard,  it 
is  the  grandfather  come  to  life !”  cried  M&dame 
de  Bernstein  to  her  attendant,  as  she  was  retir- 
ing for  the  night.  And  that  evening,  when 
the  lads  left  her,  it  was  to  poor  Harry  she  gave 
the  two  fingers,  and  to  George  the  rouged 


cheek,  who  blushed  for  his  part,  almost  as  deep 
as  that  often-dyed  rose,  at  such  a mark  of  his 
old  kinswoman’s  favor. 

Although  Harry  Warrington  was  the  least 
envious  of  men,  and  did  honor  to  his  brother  as 
in  all  respects  his  chief,  guide,  and  superior, 
yet  no  wonder  a certain  feeling  of  humiliation 
and  disappointment  oppressed  the  joung  man 
after  his  deposition  from  his  eminence  as  Fortu- 
nate Youth  and  heir  to  boundless  Virginian 
territories.  Our  friends  at  Kensington  might 
promise  and  vow  that  they  would  love  him  all 
the  better  after  his  fall ; Harry  made  a low 
bow  and  professed  himself  very  thankful;  but 
he  could  not  help  perceiving,  when  he  went 
with  his  brother  to  the  state  entertainment  with 
which  my  Lord  Castlewood  regaled  liis  new- 
found kinsman,  that  George  was  all  in  all  to 
his  cousins : had  all  the  talk,  compliments,  and 
petit8  soins  for  himself,  while  of  Hairy  no  one 
took  any  notice  save  poor  Maria,  who  followed 
him  with  wistful  looks,  pursued  him  with  eyes 
conveying  dismal  reproaches,  and,  as  it  were, 
blamed  him  because  she  had  left  him.  “Ah !” 
the  eyes  seemed  to  say,  “ ’tis  mighty  well  of 
you,  Harry,  to  have  accepted  the  freedom  which 
I gave  you ; but  I had  no  intention,  Sir,  that 
you  should  be  so  pleased  at  being  let  off.”  She 
gave  him  up,  but  yet  she  did  not  quite  forgive 
him  for  taking  her  at  her  word.  She  would 
not  have  him,  and  yet  she  would.  Oh,  my 
young  friends,  how  delightful  is  the  beginning 
of  a love-business,  and  how  undignified,  some- 
times, the  end ! What  a romantic  vista  is  be- 
fore young  Damon  and  young  Phillis  (or  mid- 
dle-aged ditto  ditto)  when,  their  artless  loves 
made  known  to  each  other,  they  twine  their 
arms  round  each  other’s  waists  and  survey  that 
charming  pays  du  tendre  which  lies  at  their 
i feet ! Into  that  country,  so  linked  together, 
they  will  wander  from  now  until  extreme  old 
age.  There  may  be  rocks  and  roaring  rivers, 
but  will  not  Damon’s  strong  true  love  enable 
him  to  carry  Sweet-heart  over  them?  There  may 
j be  dragons  and  dangers  in  the  path,  but  shall  not 
his  courageous  sword  cut  them  down  ? Then 
at  eve,  how  they  will  rest  cuddled  together,  like 
two  pretty  babes  in  the  wood,  the  moss  their 
couch,  the  stars  their  canopy,  their  arms  their 
mutual  pillows ! This  is  the  wise  plan  yonng 
folks  make  when  they  set  out  on  the  love-jour- 
ney ; and— oh  me ! — they  have  not  got  a mile 
when  they  come  to  a great  wall  and  find  they 
must  walk  back  again.  They  are  squabbling 
with  the  post-boy  at  Barnet  (the  first  stage  on 
the  Gretna  Road,  I mean),  and,  behold,  per- 
haps Strephon  has  not  got  any  money,  or  here 
is  Papa  with  a whacking  horse-whip,  who  takes 
Miss  back  again,  and  locks  her  up  crying  in  the 
school-room.  The  parting  is  heart-breaking; 
but,  when  she  has  married  the  banker  and  had 
eight  children,  and  he  has  become,  it  may  be, 
a prosperous  barrister — it  may  be,  a seedy  raff 
who  has  gone  twice  or  thrice  into  the  Gazette — 
when,  I say,  in  after  years  Strephon  and  Delia 
meet  again,  is  not  the  meeting  ridiculous? 
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Nevertheless,  I hope  no  young  man  will  fall  in 
love,  having  any  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the 
eternity  of  his  passion.  ’Tis  when  a man  has 
had  a second  or  third  amorous  attack  that  he 
begins  to  grow  doubtful ; but  some  women  are 
romantic  to  the  end,  and,  from  eighteen  to 
eight-and-fifty  (for  what  I know)  are  always  ex- 
pecting their  hearts  to  break.  In  fine,  when 
you  have  been  in  love  and  are  so  no  more,  when 
the  King  of  France,  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
with  colors  flying,  music  playing,  and  all  the 
pomp  of  war,  having  marched  up  the  hill,  then 
proceeds  to  march  down  again,  he  and  you  are 
in  an  absurd  position. 

This  is  what  Harry  Warrington,  no  doubt, 
felt  when  he  went  to  Kensington  and  encoun- 
tered the  melancholy  reproachful  eyes  of  his 
cousin.  Yes ! it  is  a foolish  position  to  be  in ; 
but  it  is  also  melancholy  to  look  into  a house 
you  have  once  lived  in,  and  see  black  case- 
ments and  emptiness  where  once  shone  the 
fires  of  welcome.  Melancholy?  Yes;  but,  ha! 
how  bitter,  how  melancholy,  how  absurd  to 
look  up  as  you  pass  sentimentally  by  No.  13, 
and  see  somebody  else  grinning  out  of  window, 
and  evidently  on  the  best  terms  with  the  land- 
lady. I always  feel  hurt,  even  at  an  inn  which 
I frequent,  if  I sec  other  folks’  trunks  and  boots 
at  the  doors  of  the  rooms  which  were  once 
mine.  Have  those  boots  lolled  on  the  sofa 
which  once  I reclined  on?  I kick  you  from 
before  me,  you  muddy,  vulgar  highlows ! 

So  considering  that  his  period  of  bccupation 
was  over,  and  Maria’s  rooms,  if  not  given  up 
to  a new  tenant,  were,  at  any  rate,  to  let,  Har- 
ry did  not  feel  very  easy  in  his  cousin’s  com- 
pany, nor  slie  possibly  in  his.  He  found  ei- 
ther that  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  her,  or  that 
what  she  had  to  say  to  him  was  rather  dull  and 
commonplace,  and  that  the  red  lip  of  a white- 
necked pipe  of  Virginia  was  decidedly  more 
agreeable  to  him  now  than  Maria’s  softest  ac- 
cents and  most  melancholy  move.  When  George 
went  to  Kensington,  then,  Harry  did  not  care 
much  about  going,  and  pleaded  other  engage- 
ments. 

At  his  uncle’s  house  in  Hill  Street  the  poor 
lad  was  no  better  amused,  and,  indeed,  was 
treated  by  the  virtuous  people  there  with  scarce 
any  attention  at  all.  The  ladies  did  not  scru- 
ple to  deny  themselves  when  he  came ; he  could 
scarce  have  believed  in  such  insincerity  after 
their  caresses,  their  welcome,  their  repeated 
vows  of  affection;  but  happening  to  sit  with 
the  Lamberts  for  an  hour  after  he  had  called 
upon  his  aunt,  he  saw  her  ladyship’s  chairmen 
arrive  with  an  empty  chair,  and  his  aunt  step 
out  and  enter  the  vehicle,  and  not  even  blush 
when  he  made  her  a bow  from  the  opposite 
window.  To  be  denied  by  his  own  relations — 
to  have  that  door,  which  had  opened  to  him  so 
kindly,  slammed  in  his  face!  He  would  not 
have  believed  such  a thing  possible,  poor  sim- 
ple Harry  said.  Perhaps  he  thought  the  door- 
knocker had  a tender  heart,  and  was  not  made 
of  brass ; not  more  changed  than  the  head  of 


that  knocker  was  my  Lady  Warrington’s  virtu- 
ous face  when  she  passed  her  nephew. 

“My  father’s  own  brother’s  wife!  What 
have  I done  to  offend  her  ? Oh,  Aunt  Lam- 
bert, Aunt  Lambert,  did  you  ever  see  such 
cold-heartedness  ?”  cries  out  Harry,  with  his 
usual  impetuosity. 

“Do  we  make  any  difference  to  yon,  my 
dear  Harry?”  says  Aunt  Lambert,  with  a side 
look  at  her  youngest  daughter.  “The  world 
may  look  coldly  at  you,  but  we  don’t  belong  to 
it ; so  you  may  come  to  us  in  safety.” 

“ In  this  house  you  are  different  from  other 
people,”  replies  Harry.  “I  don’t  know  how, 
but  I always  feel  quiet  and  happy  somehow 
when  I come  to  you.” 

“Quia  me  uno  virit  fellclor?  ant  magit  hac  ect 
Optandum  vita  dicere  quia  potuitf* 

calls  out  General  Lambert.  “Do  you  know 
where  I got  these  verses,  Mr.  Gownsman?” 
and  he  addresses  his  son  from  college,  who  is 
come  to  pass  an  Easter  holiday  with  his  parents. 

“You  got  them  out  of  Catullus,  Sir,”  says 
the  scholar. 

“I  got  them  out  of  no  such  thing,  Sir.  I 
got  them  out  of  my  favorite  Democritus  Junior 
— out  of  old  Burton,  who  has  provided  many 
indifferent  scholars  with  learning;”  and  who 
and  Montaigne  were  favorite  authors  with  the 
good  General. 


CHAPTER  LVHI. 

WHEKE  WE  DO  WHAT  CATS  MAT  DO. 

Wk  have  said  how  our  Virginians,  with  a 
wisdom  not  uncommon  in  youth,  had  chosen  to 
adopt  strong  Jacobite  opinions,  and  to  profess  a 
prodigious  affection  for  the  exiled  royal  family. 

The  banished  prince  had  recognized  Madam 
Esmond’s  father  as  Marquis  of  Esmond,  and  she 
did  not  choose  to  be  very  angry  with  an  unfor- 
tunate race,  that,  after  all,  was  so  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  merits  of  her  family.  As  for 
any  little  scandal  about  her  sister,  Madame  de 
Bernstein,  and  the  Old  Chevalier,  she  tossed 
away  from  her  with  scorn  the  recollection  of 
that  odious  circumstance,  asserting,  with  per- 
fect truth,  that  the  two  first  monarchs  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  were  quite  as  bad  as  any 
Stuarts  in  regard  to  their  domestic  morality. 

But  the  king  de  facto  was  the  king,  as  well  as 
his  Majesty  de  jure . De  Facto  had  been  sol- 
emnly crowned  and  anointed  at  church,  and 
had  likewise  utterly  discomfited  de  Jure,  when 
they  came  to  battle  for  the  kingdom  together. 

Madam’s  clear  opiuion  was,  then,  that  her  sons 
owed  it  to  themselves  as  well  as  the  sovereign 
to  appear  at  his  royal  court.  And  if  his  Majes- 
ty should  have  been  minded  to  confer  a lucra- 
tive post,  or  a blue  or  red  ribbon  upon  cither  of 
them,  she,  for  her  part,  would  not  have  been  in 
the  least  surprised.  She  made  no  doubt  but 
that  the  King  knew  the  Virginian  Esmonds  as 
well  as  any  other  members  of  his  nobility.  The 
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lad*  were  specially  commanded,  then,  to  present 
themselves  at  Court,  and,  I dare  say.  their  mo- 
ther would  hare  been  very  angry  had  she  known 
that  George  took  Harry’s  laced  coat  on  the  day 
when  he  went  to  make  his  bow  at  Kensington. 

A hundred  years  ago  tho  King’s  drawing- 
room  was  open  almost  every  day  to  his  nobility 
and  gentry ; and  loyalty — especially  since  tho 
war  had  begun — could  gratify  itself  a score  of 
times  In  a month  with  tho  august  sight  of  the 
Sovereign.  A wise  avoidance  of  the  enemy’s 
ships-of-war ; a gracious  acknowledgment  of 
the  inestimable  loss  the  British  isles  would  suf- 
fer by  tho  seizure  of  the  royal  person  at  sea, 
caused  the  monarch  to  forego  those  visits  to  his 
native  Hanover  which  were  so  dear  to  his  royal 
heart,  and  compelled  him  to  remain,  it  must  be 
owned  unwillingly,  among  his  loving  Britons. 
A Hanoverian  lady,  however,  whoso  virtues  had 
and  cared  her  to  the  prince,  strove  to  console 
him  for  his  enforced  absence  from  Herrenhau- 
sen.  And  from  tho  lips  of  the  Countess  of 
Wulmoden  (on  whom  the  imperial  beneficence 
had  gracefully  conferred  a high  title  of  British 
honor)  the  revered  Defender  of  the  Faith  could 
hear  the  accents  of  his  native  home. 

To  this  beloved  Sovereign  Mr.  Warrington 
requested  his  uncle,  an  assiduous  courtier,  to 
present  him  : and  as  Mr.  Lambert  had  to  go  to 
Coart  likewise,  and  thank  his  Majesty  for  his 
promotion,  the  two  gentlemen  made  the  journey 


to  Kensington  together,  engaging  a hackney 
coach  for  the  purpose,  as  my  Lord  Wrotham’s 
• carriage  was  now  wanted  by  its  rightful  owner, 
i who  had  returned  to  his  house  in  town.  They 
alighted  at  Kensington  Palace  Gate,  where  the 
i sentries  on  duty  knew  and  saluted  the  good 
| General,  and  hence  modestly  made  their  way 
on  foot  to  the  summer  residence  of  the  Sover- 
eign, Walking  under  the  portico  of  the  Pal- 
ace, they  entered  the  gallery  which  leads  to  the 
! great  black  marble  staircase  (which  hath  been 
\ so  richly  decorated  ami  painted  by  Mr.  Kent), 

1 and  then  passed  through  several  rooms,  richly 
hung  with  tapestry  and  adorned  with  pictures 
and  bustos,  until  they  came  to  the  King’s  great 
drawing-room,  where  that  famous  Venus  by  Ti- 
tian is,  and,  among  other  master-pieces,  the  pie- 
furo  of  St.  Francis  Adoring  tho  infant  Saviour, 
performed  by  Sir  Peter  Paul  Reubens ; and 
here,  with  the  rest  of  the  visitors  to  the  Court, 
the  gentlemen  waited  until  his  Majesty  issued 
from  his  private  apartments,  where  he  was  in 
conference  with  certain  personages  who  were 
called  in  the  newspaper  language  of  that  day 
his  M — j — tv’s  M — u — st — rs, 

George  Warrington,  who  had  never  been  in 
a palace  before,  had  leisure  to  admire  the  place, 
and  regard  the  people  round  him.  He  saw*  fmc 
pictures  for  the  first  time  too,  and  I dare  say  de- 
lighted in  that  charming  piece  of  Sir  Anthony 
Vandyke,  representing  King  Charles  the  First, 

: his  Queen  and  Family,  and  the  noble  picture 
of  Esther  before  Aha^uerus,  painted  by  Tintoret, 

I and  in  which  ail  the  figures  are  dressed  in  the 
magnificent  Venetian  lmbit.  With  the  contem- 
plation of  these  works  lie  was  so  enraptured,  that 
he  scarce  heard  all  the  remarks  of  his  good  friend 
the  General,  who  was  whispering  into  his  young 
companion’s  almost  heedless  ear  the  names  of 
somo  of  the  x^rsonages  round  about  them. 

“Yonder,’’  says  Mr.  Lambert,  “are  two  of 
my  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Gilbert  Elliot 
and  Admiral  Bo  sea  wen  : yonr  Boseawen,  whose 
fleet  fired  the  first  gun  in  your  waters  two  years 
ago.  That  stout  gentleman  all  belacod  with 
gold  is  Mr.  Fox,  that  was  minister,  and  is  now 
content  to  be  paymaster  with  a great  salary.” 

“ lie  carries  the  wtri  fames  on  his  person  ; 
why,  his  waistcoat  is  a perfect  Fotosi  !T'  saw- 
George. 

“ A iifni  opp  fieri  <? — how  goes  the  text?  IIo 
loves  to  get  money  and  to  spend  it,”  continues 
General  Lambert.  “Yon  is  my  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Willes,  talking  to  my  Lord  of  Salisbury, 
Doctor  Headley,  who,  if  he  serve  his  God  as  be 
serves  his  King,  will  be  translated  to  some  very 
high  promotion  in  heaven.  He  belongs  to  your 
grandfather’s  time,  and  was  loved  bv  Dick  Steele 
and  hated  by  the  Dean.  With  them  is  my 
Lord  of  London,  the  learned  Doctor  Sherlock. 
My  lords  of  the  lawn  sleeves  have  lost  half  their 
honors  now,  I remember  when  I was  a boy  in 
my  mother’s  hand,  she  made  mo  go  down  on 
my  knees  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester ; him  who 
went  over  the  water,  and  became  minister  to 
somebody  who  shall  be  nameless — 1’erkiu’s  Bi*h- 
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op.  That  handsome  fair  man  is  Admiral  Smith. 
He  was  president  of  poor  Byng’s  court-martial, 
and  strove  in  vain  to  get  him  off  his  penalty ; 
Tom  of  Ten  Thousand  they  call  him  in  the  fleet. 
The  French  Embassador  had  him  broke,  when 
he  was  a lieutenant,  for  making  a French  man- 
of-war  lower  topsails  to  him,  and  the  King  made 
Tom  a captain  the  next  day.  That  tall,  haugh- 
ty-looking  man  is  my  Lord  George  Sackville, 
who,  now  T am  a major-general  myself,  will 
treat  me  somewhat  better  than  a footman.  I 
wish  my  stout  old  Blakeney  were  here  ; he  is 
the  soldier's  darling,  and  as  kind  and  brave  as 
yonder  poker  of  a nobleman  is  brave  and — I 
am  your  lordship’s  very  hunible  servant.  This 
is  a young  gentleman  who  is  just  from  America, 
and  was  in  Braddock’s  sad  business  two  years 
ago.” 

“ Oh,  indeed  I”  says  the  poker  of  a nobleman. 
“ I have  the  honor  of  speaking  to  Mr. ” 

“To  Major-General  Lambert,  at  your  lord- 
ship’s service,  and  who  was  in  his  Majesty’s 
6ome  time  before  you  entered  it.  That,  Mr. 
Warrington,  is  the  first  commoner  in  England, 
Mr.  Speaker  Onslow.  Where  is  your  uncle? 
I shall  have  to  present  you  myself  to  his  Majes- 
ty if  Sir  Miles  delays  much  longer.”  As  he 
spoke,  the  worthy  General  addressed  himself 
entirely  to  his  young  friend,  making  no  sort  of 
account  of  his  colleague,  who  stalked  away  with 
a scared  look  as  if  amazed  at  the  other’s  audac- 
ity. A hundred  years  ago  a nobleman  was  a 
nobleman,  and  expected  to  be  admired  as  such. 

Sir  Miles’s  red  waistcoat  appeared  in  sight 
presently,  and  many  cordial  greetings  passed 
between  him,  hisnephew,  and  General  Lambert; 
for  we  have  described  how  Sir  Miles  was  the 
most  affectionate  of  men.  So  the  General  had 
quitted  my  Lord  Wrotham’s  house?  It  was 
time,  as  his  lordship  himself  wished  to  occupy 
it?  Very  good;  but  consider  what  a loss  for 
the  neighbors ! 

“We  miss  yon,  we  positively  miss  you,  my 
dear  General,”  cries  Sir  Miles.  “ My  daughters 
were  in  love  with  those  lovely  young  ladies — 
upon  my  word  they  were,  and  my  Lady  War- 
rington and  my  girls  were  debating  over  and 
over  again  how  they  should  find  an  opportunity 
of  making  the  acquaintance  of  your  , charming 
family.  We  feel  as  if  we  were  old  friends  al- 
ready ; indeed  we  do,  General,  if  you  will  per- 
mit me  the  liberty  of  saying  so ; and  we  love 
you,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  speak  frankly,  on 
account  of  your  friendship  and  kindness  to  our 
dear  nephews : though  we  were  a little  jealous, 
I own  a little  jealous  of  them,  because  they  went 
so  often  to  see  you.  Often  and  often  have  I 
said  to  my  Lady  Warrington,  ‘My  dear,  why 
don’t  we  make  acquaintance  with  the  General  ? 
Why  don’t  wo  ask  him  and  his  ladies  to  come 
over  in  a family  way  and  dine  with  some  other 
plain  country  gentlefolks  V Carry  my  most  sin- 
cere respects  to  Mrs.  Lambert,  I pray,  Sir ; and 
thank  her  for  her  goodness  to  these  young  gen- 
tlemen. My  own  flesh  and  blood,  Sir;  my 
dear,  dear  brother's  boys ! * He  passed  his  hand 


across  his  manly  eyes : he  was  choking  almost 
with  generous  and  affectionate  emotion. 

While  they  were  discoursing — George  War- 
rington the  while  restraining  his  laughter  with 
admirable  gravity — the  door  of  the  Kings  apart- 
ments opened,  and  the  pages  entered,  preceding 
his  Majesty.  He  was  followed  by  his  burly  son, 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke,  a very  corpulent 
Prince,  with  a coat  and  face  of  blazing  scarlet : 
behind  them  came  various  gentlemen  and  offi- 
cers of  state,  among  whom  George  at  once  rec- 
ognized the  famous  Mr.  Secretary  Pitt,  by  his 
tall  stature,  his  eagle  eye  and  beak,  his  grave 
and  majestic  presence.  As  I see  that  solemn 
figure  passing,  even  a hundred  years  off,  I pro- 
test I feel  a present  awe,  and  a desire  to  take 
my  hat  off.  I am  not  frightened  at  George  the 
Second ; nor  are  my  eyes  dazzled  by  the  por- 
tentous appearance  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Culloden  andFontenoy  ; but  the  Great 
Commoner,  the  terrible  Cornet  of  Horse ! Hia 
figure  bestrides  our  narrow  isle  of  a century 
back  like  a Colossus ; and  I hush  as  he  passes 
in  his  gouty  shoes,  his  thunder-bolt  hand  wrapped 
in  flannel.  Perhaps  as  we  see  him  now,  issuing 
with  dark  looks  from  the  royal  closet,  angry 
scenes  have  been  passing  between  him  and  his 
august  master.  He  has  been  boring  that  old 
► monarch  for  hours  with  prodigious  long  speech- 
es, full  of  eloquence,  voluble  with  the  noblest 
phrases  upon  the  commonest  topics ; but,  it 
must  be  confessed,  utterly  repulsive  to  the  little 
shrewd  old  gentleman,  “ at  whose  feet  he  lays 
himself,”  as  the  phrase  is,  and  who  has  the 
most  thorough  dislike  for  fine  boedry  and  for 
fine  brose  too  1 The  sublime  minister  passes 
solemnly  through  the  crowd ; the  company 
ranges  itself  respectfully  rofmd  the  wall ; and 
his  Majesty  walks  round  the  circle,  his  royal 
son  lagging  a little  behind,  and  engaging  select 
individuals  in  conversation  for  his  own  part. 

The  monarch  is  a little,  keen,  fresh-colored 
old  man,  with  very  protruding  eyes,  attired  in 
plain*  old-fashioned  snuff-colored  clothes  and 
brown  stockings,  his  only  ornament  the  blue 
ribbon  of  his  Order  of  the  Garter.  He  speaks 
in  a German  accent,  but  with  ease,  shrew  dness, 
and  simplicity,  addressing  those  individuals 
whom  he  has  a mind  to  notice,  or  passing  on 
with  a bow.  He  knew  Mr.  Lambert  well,  who 
had  served  under  his  Majesty  at  Dettingcn,  and 
with  his  royal  son  in  Scotland,  and  he  congratu- 
lated him  good-humoredly  on  his  promotion. 

“It  is  not  always,”  his  Majesty  was  pleased 
to  say,  “that  we  can  do  as  we  like ; but  I was 
glad  when,  for  once,  I could  give  myself  that 
pleasure  in  your  case,  General;  for  my  army 
contains  no  better  officer  as  you.” 

The  veteran  blushed  and  bowed,  deeply  grati- 
fied at  this  speech.  Meanwhile  the  Best  of 
Monarchs  was  looking  at  Sir  Miles  Warrington 
(whom  his  Majesty  knew  perfectly,  as  the  eager 
recipient  of  all  favors  from  all  ministers)  and 
at  the  .young  gentleman  by  his  side. 

“Who  is  this?”  the  Defender  of  the  Faith 
condescended  to  ask,  pointing  toward  Geoigo 
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Warrington,  who  stood  before  his  sovereign  in 
a respectful  attitude,  clad  in  poor  Harry’s  best 
embroidered  suit. 

With  the  deepest  reverence  Sir  Miles  in- 
formed his  King  that  the  young  gentleman  was 
his  nephew,  Mr.  George  Warrington  of  Virginia, 
who  asked  leave  to  pay  his  humble  duty. 

“This,  then,  is  the  other  brother?’’  the  Ven- 
erated Prince  deigned  to  observe.  44  He  came 
in  time,  else  the  other  brother  would  have  spent 
all  the  money.  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
why  do  you  come  out  in  this  bitter  weather  ? 
You  had  much  better  stay  at  home !”  and  with 
this,  the  revered  wielder  of  Britannia’s  sceptre 
passed  on  to  other  lords  and  gentlemen  of  his 
Court  Sir  Miles  Warrington  was  deeply  af- 
fected at  the  royal  condescension.  He  clapped 
his  nephew’s  hands.  44  God  bless  you,  my  boy ! ” 
he  cried;  “I  told  you  that  you  would  see  the 
greatest  monarch  and  the  finest  gentleman  in 
the  world.  Is  he  not  so,  my  Lord  Bishop  ?” 

“That,  that  he  is !”  cried  his  lordship,  clasp- 
ing his  ruffled  hands  and  turning  his  fine  eyes 
up  to  the  sky;  “the  best  of  princes  and  of 
men.” 

“ That  is  Master  Louis,  my  Lady  Yarmouth’s 
favorite  nephdw,”  says  Lambert,  pointing  to  a 
young  gentleman  who  stood  with  a crowd  round 
him ; and  presently  the  stout  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land came  up  to  our  little  group. 

His  lioyal  Highness  held  out  his  hand  to  his 
old  companion  in  arms.  “Congratulate  you 
on  your  promotion,  Lambert,”  he  said,  good- 
naturedly.  Sir  Miles  Warrington’s  eyes  were 
ready  to  burst  out  of  his  head  with  rapture. 

“I  owe  it,  Sir,  to  your  Royal  Highness’s 
good  offices,”  said  the  grateful  General. 

“Not  at  all;  not  at  all:  ought  to  have  had 
it  a long  time  before.  Always  been  a good 
officer ; perhaps  there’ll  be  some  employment 
for  you  soon.  This  is  the  gentleman  whom 
James  Wolfe  introduced  to  me.” 

“His  brother,  Sir.” 

“ Oh,  the  real  fortunate  youth ! You  were 
with  poor  Ned  Braddock  in  America — a prison- 
er, and  lucky  enough  to  escape.  Come  and  see 
me,  Sir,  in  Pall  Mall.  Bring  him  to  my  levee, 
Lambert ;”  and  the  broad  back  of  the  Royal 
Prince  was  turned  to  our  friends. 

“ It  is  raining ! You  came  on  foot,  General 
Lambert?  You  and  George  must  come  home 
in  my  coach.  You  must  and  shall  come  home 
with  me,  I say.  By  George  you  must!  I’ll 
have  no  denial,”  cried  the  enthusiastic  Baronet ; 
and  he  drove  George  and  the  General  back  to 
Hill  Street,  and  presented  the  latter  to  my  Lady 
Warrington  and  his  darlings,  Flora  and  Dora, 
and  insisted  upon  their  partaking  of  a colla- 
tion, as  they  must  be  hungry  after  their  ride. 
44  What,  there  is  only  cold  mutton  ? Well,  an 
old  soldier  can  eat  cold  mutton.  And  a good 
glass  of  my  Lady  Warrington’s  own  cordial, 
prepared  with  her  own  hands,  will  keep  the 
cold  wind  out.  Delicious  cordial!  Capital 
mutton!  Our  own,  my  dear  General,”  says 
the  hospitable  Baronet,  “our  own  from  the 


country,  six  years  old  if  a day.  We  keep  a 
plain  table ; but  all  the  Warringtons  since  the 
Conqueror  have  been  remarkable  for  their  love 
of  mutton;  and  our  meal  may  look  a little 
scanty,  and  is,  for  we  are  plain  people,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  keep  my  rascals  of  servants  on 
board-wages.  Can’t  give  them  seven-year-old 
mutton,  you  know.” 

Sir  Miles,  in  his  nephew’s  presence  and  hear- 
ing, described  to  his  wife  and  daughters  George’s 
reception  at  Court  in  such  flattering  terms  that 
George  hardly  knew  himself,  or  the  scene  at 
which  he  had  been  present,  or  how  to  look  his 
uncle  in  the  face,  or  how  to  contradict  him  be- 
fore his  family  in  the  midst  of  the  astonishing 
narrative  he  was  relating.  Lambert  sat  by  for 
a while  with  open  eyes.  He,  too,  had  been  at 
Kensington.  He  had  seen  none  of  the  wonders 
which  Sir  Miles  described. 

“ We  are  proud  of  you,  dear  George.  We 
lore  you,  my  dear  nephew — we  all  love  you,  we 
are  all  proud  of  you — ” 

“Yes;  but  I like  Harry  best,”  says  a little 
voice. 

— * 4 not  because  you  are  wealthy ! Screwby, 
take  Master  Miles  to  his  governor.  Go,  dear 
child.  Not  because  you  are  blessed  with  great 
estates  and  an  ancient  name;  but  because, 
George,  you  have  put  to  good  use  the  talents 
with  which  Heaven  has  adorned  you ; because 
you  have  fought  and  bled  in  your  country’s 
cause,  in  your  monarch’s  cause,  and  as  such  are 
indeed  worthy  of  the  favor  of  the  best  of  sover- 
eigns. General  Lambert,  you  have  kindly  con- 
descended to  look  in  on  a country  family,  and 
partake  of  our  unpretending  meal.  I hope  we 
may  see  you  some  day  when  our  hospitality  is  a 
little  less  homely.  Yes,  bygGeorge,  General, 
you  must  and  shall  name  a day  when  you  and 
Mrs.  Lambert,  and  your  dear  girls  will  dine 
with  us.  Til  take  no  refusal  now,  by  George  I 
wont!”  bawls  the  knight. 

4 ‘You  will  accompany  us,  I trust,  to  my 
drawing-room?”  says  my  lady,  rising. 

Mr.  Lambert  pleaded  to  be  excused ; but  the 
ladies  on  no  account  would  let  dear  George  go 
away.  No,  positively,  he  should  not  go.  They 
wanted  to  make  acquaintance  with  their  cousin. 
They  must  hear  about  that  dreadful  battle  and 
escape  from  the  Indians.  Tom  Claypool  came 
in  and  heard  some  of  the  story.  Flora  was  list- 
ening to  it  with  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, 
and  little  Miles  had  just  said : 

“Why  do  you  take  your  handkerchief,  Flora  ? 
You’re  not  crying  a bit.” 

Being  a man  of  great  humor,  Martin  Lam- 
bert, when  he  went  home,  could  not  help  en- 
tertaining his  wife  with  an  account  of  the  new 
family  with  which  he  had  made  acquaintance. 

A certain  cant  word  called  humbug  had  lately 
come  into  vogue.  Will  it  be  believed  that  the 
General  used  it  to  designate  the  family  of  this 
virtuous  country  gentleman?  He  described 
the  eager  hospitalities  of  the  father,  the  pomp- 
ous flatteries  of  the  mother,  and  the  daughters’ 
looks  of  admiration ; the  toughness  and  scarci- 
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Thus,  in  talking  of  tire  present  or 
(jhe  (js&t  world,  t know  I «in  Only 
dangling  about  (h# 
eofie^-hbufi^st  ri<fo;&%  j>hi«>mte4 
hmmu,  fair-boo ths-  had  toasting- #hd 
'/iddli-ug^rormte  ui  hfV;  tiiar,  ntmti- 
. wbiK  the  <en*rhs  pnu  uf  pto^- 
out  world  is  plod  ding  in 
foiling  at  its  humdrum  loo ais,  or  jog- 
ging on  it*  accustomed  labors,  and 
we  xra  only  seeing  eor  churawer* 
awy  from  thuir  worL  :>C?orydc<n 
has io  curt  the  Utter  uioi  ihra»b  flte 
barley,  as  well  as  to.  wake  lore  lo 
Phyllis  ; Ancilhila  bus  to  drew;  and 
wash  tJie  iiut^hj,  to  unit  at  bran k- 
fust  and  on  her  jtyiMttsi  to  take  the 
OhUdven  out,  etc.,,  hetVire  she  can  have 
her  bneftvmd  interview  through  (he 
tftiihig*  mtu  Vuupfa  the  police-* 
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Uvfcftb  the  silt  U:  payment  ttsfore  iic 
has  the  sporty  fritv  io '-■  snatch  dim 
huttj  bis*  or  the  furtive  cold  phv 
It  iy  only  ntm  otm? iu#T  nd  aw fty  from 
these  labors,  that,  tro -can-  light  upon 
one  character  or  *ipv  | other}  and 
hence,  though  xuvki'pf  rfe  jkims 
of  whom  we  irre  writing  hare  doubt- 
less their  grave  employ  incuts  amt 
uvocaUtms,  it  fr  only  when  they  ate 
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tAk.  What  ca  n a story -Teller  say 'about  the  pro-  • anger,  to  parry  rixglds  by  adroit  flatteries  or 
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jreaeu*  a s»hej>her»i  In  pink  brapehtfa  and  ft  chintz  bffcfre  ^Dfhls  treatment  Of  yaat,y  the  ^td  lady 
waistcoat,  daocin^  before hi3  docks,  and  playing  > shad.  yiddlc-dc-^loeySirL  Ev,«n  lKJdv  has  to  gut 
u flageolet;  tied  up  with  a blue  sarin  ribbon.  £r  up  with  impel  tVn^uvfi*;  imd  if  y ou  get  a box  bn 
tjyyiu  objections  vrh*ch  hare  been  j the  ear,  now  fow seta  pwt  niid  cast  dotvrif  yon 

urged  br  friendly  critics,  that  of  ih?  \ cunr>t  say  nrjihipg  ftlKmt  it.  biar  u 5iuile, 

aetun!  affair/?  .if  life  the  no-r-eliAi.can  hot  W esc-  \ and  tt  van  caut  revenge dnen  ycarr.  ofief.  Mo- 
X^ecte/i  to  trowt— with  the  almost  single  exception  jnp  Av  Mir !— do  y?/u  -uppu^.l  have  had 

of  war  before  named.  But  law,  sioek-hrakittg,  wo  humble,  pie  <o  o^tr  All  of  wk  in  our  turn 
''polepitc^l  tb<H.dogvt  linen-drapery,  aputhocary-  j arc  cuHihI  ;ftpon  to  swuliorv  it  p and,  now  you 
buskmi^  and  ihg  }ikc,  how  can  writers  rnaba^  j ftre  ho  longer  vhn  Fomtnar^  Y^utb,  be  the  Clav- 
ftiiiylo  develop  jh  their stmicf  ? Xmitlh  * Jid  win  hack  the  pbico  you  have  loftt 

ilior^cAn  do  b io  depict  inenour  of  their  buriiiw  py  yonr  ill  lack  Ho  about  more  than  ever, 
—hi  their  pa  *«uo*n*TlnTe«  InuglitCTS.  Hmu«emey<]t^r  Oopiah^be  route  and  parties  to  a hlcb  you  arc 
hatreds,  i md.whhi  ajul  describe  i^kcd,  audio  mo'r»  ftii'th  o> every  body 

a-3  they  can,  taking  the  :b urines*  part  tui  —hi  all  women  especially; . Only,  of  course*, 
gratnied,  and  leftring  ip  as  It  wc  re,  for  «ub a udUtocu  Take  core  io  show  your  spirit,  of  which  jou  have 
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plenty.  With  economy,  and  by  your  brother’s, 
I must  say,  admirable  generosity,  you  can  still 
make  a genteel  figure.  With  your  handsome 
person,  Sir,  you  can’t  fail  to  get  a rich  heiress. 
Tenez  l You  should  go  among  the  merchants 
in  the  City,  and  look  out  there.  They  won’t 
know  that  you  are  out  of  fashion  at  the  court- 
end  of  the  town.  With  a little  management, 
there  is  not  the  least  reason,  Sir,  why  you  should 
not  make  a good  position  for  yourself  still. 
When  did  you  go  to  see  my  lady  Yarmouth, 
pray?  Why  did  you  not  improve  that  connec- 
tion ? She  took  a great  fancy  to  you.  I de- 
sire you  will  be  constant  at  her  ladyship’s  even- 
ings, and  lose  no  opportunity  of  paying  court  to 
her.” 

Thus  the  old  woman  who  had  loved  Harry  so 
on  his  first  appearance  in  England,  who  had 
been  so  eager  for  his  company,  and  pleased  with 
his  artless  conversation,  was  taking  the  side  of 
the  world,  and  turning  against  him.  Instead 
of  the  smiles  and  kisses  with  which  the  fickle 
old  creature  used  once  to  greet  him,  she  received 
him  with  coldness ; she  became  peevish  and  pat- 
ronizing ; she  cast  jibes  and  scorn  at  him  before 
her  guests,  making  his  honest  face  flush  with 
humiliation,  and  awaking  the  keenest  pangs  of 
grief  and  amazement  in  his  gentle  manly  heart. 
Madame  de  Bernstein’s  servants,  who  used  to 
treat  him  with  such  eager  respect,  scarcely  paid 
him  now  any  attention.  My  lady  was  often  in- 
disposed or  engaged  when  he  called  on  her ; her 
people  did  not  press  him  to  wait ; did  not  vol- 
unteer to  ask  whether  he  would  stay  and  dine, 
as  they  used  in  the  days  when  he  was  the  For- 
tunate Youth  and  companion  of  the  wealthy  and 
great.  Harry  carried  his  woes  to  Mrs.  Lambert. 
In  a passion  of  sorrow  he  told  her  of  his  aunt’s 
cruel  behavior  to  him.  He  was  stricken  down 
and  dismayed  by  the  fickleness  and  heartless- 
ness of  the  world  in  its  treatment  of  him.  While 
the  good  lady  and  her  daughters  would  move 
to  -and  fro,  and  busy  themselves  with  the  cares 
of  the  house,  our  poor  lad  would  sit  glum  in  a 
window  seat,  heart-sick  and  silent : 

“ I know  you  are  the  best  people  alive,”  he 
would  say  to  the  ladies,  “and  the  kindest,  and 
that  I must  be  the  dullest  company  in  the  world 
— yes,  that  I am.” 

“ Well,  you  are  not  very  lively,  Harry,”  says 
Miss  Hetty,  who  began  to  command  him,  and 
perhaps  to  ask  herself  “What!  Is  this  the 
gentleman  whom  I took  to  be  such  a hero  ?” 

“ If  he  is  unhappy  why  Bhould  he  be  lively?” 
asks  Theo,  gently.  “He  has  a good  heart, 
and  is  pained  at  his  friends’  desertion  of  him. 
Sure,  there  is  no  harm  in  that  ?” 

I would  have  too  much  spirit  to  show  I was 
hurt,  though,”  cries  Hetty,  clenching  her  little 
fists.  “ And  I would  smile,  though  that  horri- 
ble old  painted  woman  boxed  my  ears.  She  is 
horrible,  Mamma.  You  think  so  yourself,  Theo] 
Own,  now,  you  think  so  yourself!  You  said 
so  last  night,  and  acted  her  coming  in  on  her 
crutch,  and  grinning  round  to  the  company.” 

“ I mayn’t  like  her,”  says  Theo,  turning  very 


red.  “But  there  is  no  reason  why  I should 
call  Harry’s  aunt  names  before  Hany’s  face.” 

“You  provoking  thing,  you  are  always  right!” 
cries  Hetty ; “ and  that’s  what  makes  me  so  an- 
gry. Indeed,  Harry,  it  was  very  wrong  of  me 
to  make  rude  remarks  about  any  of  your  rela- 
tions.” 

“ I don’t  care  about  the  others,  Hetty ; but  it 
seems  hard  that  this  one  should  turn  upon  me. 

I had  got  to  be  very  fond  of  her ; and,  you  see, 
it  makes  me  mad,  somehow,  when  people  I’m 
veiy  fond  of  turn  away  from  me,  or  act  unkind 
tome.” 

“ Suppose  George  were  to  do  so?”  asks  Het- 
ty. You  see  it  was  George  and  Hetty,  and 
Theo  and  Harry,  among  them  now. 

“You  are  veiy  clever  and  very  lively,  and 
you  may  suppose  a number  of  things ; bnt  not 
that,  Hetty,  if  you  please,”  cried  Harry,  stand- 
ing up,  and  looking  very  resolute  and  angry. 

“ You  don’t  know  my  brother  as  I know  him — 
or  you  wouldn’t  take — such  a — liberty  as  to  sup- 
pose— my  brother,  George,  could  do  any  thing 
unkind  or  unworthy !”  Mr.  Harry  was  quite  in 
a flush  as  he  spoke. 

Hetty  turned  veiy  white ; then  she  looked  up 
at  Harry,  and  then  she  did  not  say  a single 
word. 

Then  Harry  said,  in  his  simple  way,  before 
taking  leave,  “ I’m  very  sorry,  and  I beg  your 
pardon,  Hetty,  if  I said  any  thing  rough,  or  that 
seemed  unkind ; but  I always  fight  up  if  any 
body  says  any  thing  against  George.” 

Hetty  did  not  answey  a word  out  of  her  pale 
lips,  but  gave  him  her  hand,  and  dropped  a prim 
little  courtesy. 

When  she  and  Theo  were  together  at  night, 
making  curl-paper  confidences,  “Oh!”  said 
Hetty,  “ I thought  it  would  be  so  happy  to  see 
him  every  day,  and  was  so  glad  when  papa  said 
we  were  to  stay  in  London  ! And  now  I do  see 
him,  you  see,  I go  on  offending  him.  I can’t 
help  offending  him ; and  I know  he  is  not  clev- 
er, Theo.  But  oh ! isn’t  he  good,  and  kind,  attd 
brave  ? Didn’t  he  look  handsome  when  he  was 
angry  ?” 

“ You  silly  little  thing,  you  are  always  trying 
to  make  him  look  handsome,”  Theo  replied. 

It  was  Theo  and  Hetty,  and  Harry  ana 
George,  among  these  young  people,  then ; and 
I dare  say  the  reason  why  General  Lambert 
chose  to  apply  the  monosyllable  Bo  to  the  mo- 
ther of  his  daughters  was  as  a rebuke  to  that 
good  woman  for  the  inveterate  love  of  senti- 
ment and  propensity  to  match-making  which 
belonged  to  her  (and  every  other  woman  in  the 
world  whose  heart  is  worth  a fig) ; and  as  a 
hint  that  Madam  Lambert  was  a goose  if  she 
fancied  the  two  Virginian  lads  were  going  to 
fall  in  love  with  the  young  women  of  the  Lam- 
bert house.  Little  Het  might  have  her  fancy — 
little  girls  will — but  they  get  it  over ; and  you 
know,  Molly  (which  dear,  soft-hearted  Mrs. 

Lambert  could  not  deny),  you  fancied  some- 
body else  before  you  fancied  me,”  says  the  Gen- 
eral *,  but  Harry  had  evidently  not  been  smitten 
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by  Hetty;  and,  now  he  was  superseded,  as  it 
were,  by  having  an  elder  brother  over  him,  and 
could  not  even  call  the  coat  upon  his  back  his 
own,  Master  Harry  was  no  great  catch. 

44  Oh  yes ; now  he  is  poor  we  will  show  him 
the  door,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world  does,  I 
suppose,”  says, Mrs.  Lambert. 

44  That  is  what  I always  do— isn’t  it,  Molly? 
— turn  my  back  on  my  friends  in  distress  ?”  asks 
the  General. 

44  No,  my  dear!  I am  a goose,  now,  and  that 
I own,  Martin!”  says  the  wife,  having  recourse 
to  the  usual  pocket-handkerchief. 

44  Let  the  poor  boy  come  to  us,  and  welcome : 
ours  is  almost  the  only  house  in  this  Bel  fish  place 
where  so  much  can  be  said  for  him.  He  is  un- 
happy, and  to  be  with  us  puts  him  at  ease : in 
God’s  name  let  him  be  with  us !”  says  the  kind- 
hearted  officer.  Accordingly,  whenever  poor, 
crest-fallen  Hal  wanted  a dinner,  or  an  even- 
ing’s entertainment,  Mr.  Lambert’s  table  had  a 
comer  for  him.  So  was  George  welcome,  too. 
He  went  among  the  Lamberts,  not  at  first  with 
the  cordiality  which  Harry  felt  for  these  people, 
and  inspired  among  them ; for  George  was  cold- 
er in  his  manner,  and  more  mistrustful  of  him- 
self and  others,  than  his  twin-brother ; but  there 
was  a goodness  and  friendliness  about  the  fam- 
ily which  touched  almost  all  people  who  came 
into  frequent  contact  with  them;  and  George 
soon  learned  to  love  them  for  their  own  sake, 
as  well  as  for  their  constant  regard  and  kind- 
ness to  his  brother.  He  could  not  but  see  and 
own  how  sad  Harry  was,  and  pity  his  brother’s 
depression.  In  his  sarcastic  way  George  would 
often  take  himself  to  task  before  his  brother  for 
coming  to  life  again,  and  say,  44  Dear  Harry,  I 
am  George  the  Unlucky,  though  you  have  ceased 
to  be  Harry  the  Fortunate.  Florae  would  have 
done  much  better  not  to  pass  his  sword  through 
that  Indian’s  body,  and  to  have  left  my  scalp  as 
an  ornament  for  the  fellow’s  belt.  I say  he 
would,  Sir!  At  White’s  the  people  would  have 
respected  you.  Our  mother  would  have  wept 
over  me  as  a defunct  angel,  instead  of  being 
angry  with  me  for  again  supplanting  her  favor- 
ite — you  are  her  favorite ; you  deserve  to  be  her 
favorite : every  body’s  favorite : only,  if  I had 
not  come  back,  your  favorite,  Maria,  would  have 
insisted  on  marrying  you ; and  that  is  how  the 
gods  would  have  revenged  themselves  upon  you 
for  your  prosperity.” 

44 1 never  know  whether  you  are  laughing  at 
me  or  yourself,  George,”  says  the  brother.  44 1 
never  know  whether  you  are  serious  or  jest- 
ing.” 

44  Precisely  my  own  case,  Harry,  my  dear!” 
says  George. 

44  But  this  I know,  that  there  never  was  a 
better  brother  in  all  the  world ; and  never  bet- 
ter people  than  the  Lamberts.” 

44  Never  was  truer  word  said !”  cries  George, 
taking  his  brother’s  hand. 

44  And  if  I’m  unhappy,  ’tis  not  your  fault — 
not  their  fault  — nor  perhaps  mine,  George,” 
continues  the  younger.  44  ’Tis  fate,  you  see ; 


’tis  the  having  nothing  to  do.  I must  work; 
and  how,  George  ? — that  is  the  question.” 

44  We  will  see#what  our  mother  says.  We 
must  wait  till  we  hear  from  her,”  says  George. 

44 1 say,  George ! Do  you  know,  I don’t  think 
I should  much  like  going  back  to  Virginia?” 
says  Harry,  in  a low,  alarmed  voice. 

4 4 What ! in  love  with  one  of  the  lasses  here  ?” 

“Love  ’em  like  sisters — with  all  my  heart, 
of  course,  dearest,  best  girls ! but,  having  come 
out  of  that  business,  thanks  to  you,  I don’t  want 
to  go  back,  you  know.  No ! no ! It  is  not  for 
that  I fancy  staying  in  Europe  better  than  going 
home.  But,  you  see,  I don’t  fancy  hunting, 
duck-shooting,  tobacco-planting,  whist-playing, 
and  going  to  sermon,  over  and  over  and  over 
again,  for  all  my  life,  George.  And  what  else 
is  there  to  do  at  home?  What  on  earth  is 
there  for  me  to  do  at  all,  I say  ? That’s  what 
makes  me  miserable.  It  would  not  matter  for 
you  to  be  a younger  son ; you  are  so  clever  you 
would  make  your  way  any  where;  but  for  a 
poor  fellow  like  me,  what  chance  is  there? 
Until  I do  something,  George,  I shall  be  miser- 
able, that's  what  I shall !” 

44  Have  I not  always  said  so  ? Art  thon  not 
coming  round  to  my  opinion  ?” 

44  What  opinion,  George?  You  know  pretty 
much  whatever  you  think,  I think,  George  1” 
says  the  dutiful  junior. 

44  That  Florae  had  best  have  left  the  Indian 
to  take  my  scalp,  my  dear!” 

At  which  Harry  bursts  away  with  an  angry 
exclamation;  and  they  continue  to  puff  their 
pipes  in  friendly  union. 

They  lived  together,  each  going  his  own  gait; 
and  not  much  intercourse,  save  that  of  affec- 
tion, was  carried  on  between  them.  Harry 
never  woulcU  venture  to  meddle  with  George’s 
books,  and  would  sit  as  dumb  as  a mouse  at  the 
lodgings  while  his  brother  was  studying.  They 
removed  presently  from  the  court-end  of  the 
town,  Madame  Bernstein  pishing  and  pshawing 
at  their  change  of  residence.  But  George  took 
a great  fancy  to  frequenting  Sir  Hans  Sloane’s 
new  reading-room  and  museum,  just  set  up  in 
Montague  House,  and  he  took  cheerful  lodgings 
in  Southampton  Row,  Bloomsbury,  looking  over 
the  delightful  fields  toward  Hampstead,  at  the 
back  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  gardens.  And 
Lord  Wrotham’s  family  coming  to  May  Fair, 
and  Mr.  Lambert,  having  business  which  de- 
tained him  in  London,  had  to  change  his  house 
too,  and  engaged  furnished  apartments  in  Soho, 
not  very  far  off  from  the  dwelling  of  our  young 
men ; and  it  was,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  Lam- 
berts that  Harry,  night  after  night,  took  refuge. 

George  was  with  them  often,  too ; and,  as 
the  acquaintance  ripened,  he  frequented  their 
house  with  increasing  assiduity,  finding  their 
company  more  to  his  taste  than  that  of  Aunt 
Bernstein’s  polite  circle  of  gamblers,  than  Sir 
Miles  Warrington’s  port  and  mutton,  or  the 
daily  noise  and  clatter  of  the  coffee-houses. 
And  as  he  and  the  Lambert  ladies  were  alike 
strangers  in  London,  they  partook  of  its  pleas- 
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ares  together,  and,  no  doubt,  went  to  Vauxhall 
and  Ranelagh,  to  Marybone  Gardens,  and  the 
play,  and  the  Tower,  and  wherever  else  there 
was  honest  amusement  to  be  had  in  those  days. 
Martin  Lambert  loved  that  his  children  should 
have  all  the  innocent  pleasure  which  he  could 
procure  for  them,  and  Mr.  George,  who  was  of 
a most  generous,  open-handed  disposition,  liked 
to  treat  his  friends  likewise,  especially  those  who 
had  been  so  admirably  kind  to  his  brother. 

With  ail  the  passion  of  his  heart  Mr.  War- 
rington loved  a play.*  He  had  never  enjoyed 
this  amusement  in  Virginia,  and  only  once  or 
twice  at  Quebec,  when  he  visited  Canada ; and 
when  he  came  to  London,  where  the  two  houses 
were  in  their  full  glory,  I believe  he  thought  he 
never  could  have  enough  of  the  delightful  en- 
tertainment. Any  thing  he  liked  himself  he 
naturally  wished  to  share  among  his  compan- 
ions. No  wonder  that  he  was  eager  to  take  his 
friends  to  the  theatre,  and  we  may  be  sure  our 
young  country  folks  were  not  unwilling.  Shall 
it  be  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden,  ladies? 
There  was  Garrick  and  Shakspeare  at  Drury 
Lane.  Well,  will  it  be  believed,  the  ladies 
wanted  to  hear  the  famous  new  author  whose 
piece  was  being  played  at  Covent  Garden  ? 

At  this  time  a star  of  genius  had  arisen,  and 
was  blazing  with  quite  a dazzling  brilliancy. 
The  great  Mr.  John  Home,  of  Scotland,  had 
produced  a tragedy,  than  which,  since  the  days 
of  the  ancients,  there  had  been  nothing  more 
classic  and  elegant.  What  had  Mr.  Garrick 
meant  by  refusing  such  a master-piece  for  his 
theatre  ? Say  what  you  will  about  Shakspeare ; 
in  the  works  of  that  undoubted  great  poet  (who 
had  begun  to  grow  vastly  more  popular  in  En- 
gland since  Monsieur  Voltaire  attacked  him), 
there  were  many  barbarisms  that  could  not  but 
shock  a polite  auditory;  whereas  Mr.  Home, 
the  modern  author,  knew  how  to  be  refined  in 
the  very  midst  of  grief  and  passion ; to  repre- 
sent death,  not  merely  as  awful,  but  graceful 
and  pathetic ; and  never  condescended  to  de- 
grade the  majesty  of  the  Tragic  Muse  by  the 
ludicrous  apposition  of  buffoonery  and  familiar 
punning,  such  as  the  elder  playwright  certainly 
had  resort  to.  Besides,  Mr.  Home’s  perform- 
ance had  been  admired  in  quarters  so  high,  and 
by  personages  whose  taste  was  known  to  be  as 
elevated  as  their  rank,  that  all  Britons  could 
not  but  join  in  the  plaudits  for  which  august 
hands  had  given  the  signal.  Such,  it  was  said, 
was  the  opinion  of  the  very  best  company,  in 
the  coffee-houses,  and  among  the  wits  about 
town.  Why,  the  famous  Mr.  Gray,  of  Cam- 
bridge, said  there  had  not  been  for  a hundred 
years  any  dramatic  dialogue  of  such  a true  style ; 
and  as  for  the  poet’s  native  capital  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  piece  was  first  brought  out,  it 
was  even  said  that  the  triumphant  Scots  called 
out  from  the  pit  (in  their  dialect),  “Where’s 
Wully  Shakspeare  noo?” 

“I  should  like  to  see  the  man  who  could 
beat  Willy  Shakspeare,”  says  the  General, 
laughing. 


“Mere  national  prejudice,*’  says  Mr.  War- 
rington. 

44  Beat  Shakspeare,  indeed !”  cries  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert. 

4 4 Pooh,  pooh ! you  have  cried  more  over  Mr. 
Sam  Richardson  than  ever  you  did  over  Mr. 
Shakspeare,  Molly !”  remarks  the  General.  “I 
think  few  women  love  to  read  Shakspeare : they 
say  they  love  it,  but  they  don’t.” 

“Oh,  papa!”  cry  three  ladies,  throwing  up 
three  pair  of  hands. 

“Well,  then,  why  do  you  all  three  prefer 
4 Douglas  ?’  And  you  boys,  who  are  such  To- 
ries, will  you  go  see  a play  which  is  wrote  by 
a Whig  Scotchman,  who  was  actually  made 
prisoner  at  Falkirk  ?” 

44 Relicta  non  bene  parmulaj * says  Mr.  Jack 
the  scholar. 

44  Nay;  it  was  rpKctd  bene parmuld cried  the 
General.  4 4 It  was  the  Highlanders  who  flung 
their  targes  down,  and  made  fierce  work  among 
us  red  coats.  If  they  had  fought  all  their  fields 
as  well  as  that,  and  young  Perkin  had  not  turn- 
ed back  from  Derby — ” ' 

“I  know  which  side  would  be  rebels,  and 
who  would  be  called  the  Young  Pretender,”  in- 
terposed George. 

44  Hash ! you  must  please  to  remember  niy 
cloth,  Mr.  Warrington,”  said  the  General,  with 
some  gravity;  “and  that  the  cockade  I wear 
is  a black,  not  a white  one ! Well,  if  you  will 
not  love  Mr.  Home  for  his  politics,  there  is,  I 
think,  another  reason,  George,  why  you  should 
like  him.” 

44 1 may  have  Tory  fancies,  Mr.  Lambert ; but 
I think  I know  how  to  love  and  honor  a good 
Whig,”  said  George,  with  a bow  to  the  General : 
“and  why  should  I like  this  Mr.  Home,  Sir?” 

44  Because,  being  a Presbyterian  clergyman, 
he  has  committed  the  heinous  crime  of  writing 
a play,  and  his  brother  parsons  have  barked  out 
an  excommunication  at  him.  They  took  the 
poor  fellow’s  means  of  livelihood  away  from 
him  for  his  performance ; and  he  would  hare 
starved,  but  that  the  young  Pretender  on  our 
side  of  the  water  has  given  him  a pension.” 

44  If  he  has  been  persecuted  by  the  parsons 
there  is  hope  for  him,”  says  George,  smiling. 
“And  henceforth  I declare  myself  ready  to 
hear  his  sermons.” 

j 44  Mrs.  Woffington  is  divine  in  it,  though  not 
generally  famous  in  tragedy.  Barry  is  draw- 
ing tears  from  all  eyes ; and  Garrick  is  wild  at 
having  refused  the  piece.  Girls,  you  must 
bring  each  a half  dozen  handkerchiefs ! As  for 
Mamma,  I can  not  trust  her ; and  she  positive- 
ly must  be  left  at  home.” 

But  Mamma  persisted  she  would  go ; and,  if 
need  were  to  weep,  she  would  sit  and  ciy  her 
eyes  out  in  a corner.  They  all  went  to  Covent 
Garden,  then ; the  moBt  of  the  party  duly  pre- 
pared to  see  one  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  age 
and  drama.  Could  they  not  all  speak  long 
pages  of  Congreve?  had  they  not  wept  and 
kindled  over  Otway  and  Rowe?  Oh  ye  past 
literary  glories,  that  were  to  be  eternal,  how 
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long  have  you  been  dead  ? Who  knows  much 
more  now  than  where  your  graves  are  ? Poor, 
neglected  Muse  of  the  by-gone  theatre  ! She 
pipes  for  us,  and  we  will  not  dance ; she  tears 
her  hair,  and  we  will  not  weep.  And  the  Im- 
mortals of  our  time,  how  soon  shall  they  be 
dead  and  buried,  think  you?  How  many  will 
survive  ? How  long  shall  it  be  ere  Nox  et  Do- 
mus  Plutonia  shall  overtake  them  ? 

So  away  went  the  pleased  party  to  Covent 
Garden  to  see  the  tragedy  of  the  immortal  John 
Home.  The  ladies  and  the  General  were  con- 
veyed in  a glass  coach,  and  found  the  young 
men  in  waiting  to  receive  them  at  the  theatre 
door.  Hence  they  elbowed  their  way  through 
a crowd  of  torch-boys,  and  a whole  regiment  of 
footmen.  Little  Hetty  fell  to  Harry’s  arm  in 
this  expedition,  and  the  blushing  Miss  Theo  was 
handed  to  the  box  by  Mr.  George.  Gumbo  had 
kept  the  places  until  his  masters  arrived,  when 
he  retired,  with  many  bows,  to  take  his  own 
seat  in  the  footman’s  gallery.  They  had  good 
places  in  a front  box,  and  there  was  luckily  a 
pillar  behind  which  Mamma  could  weep  in  com- 
fort. And  opposite  them  they  had  the  honor  to 
see  the  august  hope  of  the  empire,  his  Royal 
Highness  George  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the 
Princess  Dowager  his  mother,  whom  the  people 
greeted  with  loyal,  but  not  very  enthusiastic, 
plaudits.  That  handsome  man  standing  behind 
his  Royal  Highness  was  my  Lord  Bute,  the 
Prince’s  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  patron  of  the 
- poet  whose  performance  they  had  come  to  see, 
and  over  whose  work  the  Royal  party  had  al- 
ready wept  more  than  once. 

How  can  we  help  it  if,  during  the  course  of 
the  performance,  Mr.  Lambert  would  make  his 
jokes,  and  mar  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  ? At 
first,  as  the  reader  of  the  tragedy  well  knows, 
the  characters  are  occupied  in  making  a num- 
ber of  explanations.  Lady  Randolph  explains 
how  it  is  that  she  is  so  melancholy.  Married 
to  Lord  Randolph  somewhat  late  in  life,  she 
owns,  and  his  lordship  perceives,  that  a dead 
lover  yet  occupies  all  her  heart ; and  her  hus- 
band is  fain  to  put  up  with  this  dismal,  second- 
hand regard,  which  is  all  that  my  lady  can  be- 
stow. Hence,  an  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the 
Danes  is  rather  a cause  of  excitement  than  dis- 
gust to  my  lord,  who  rushes  to  meet  the  foe,  and 
forget  the  dreariness  of  his  domestic  circum- 
stances. Welcome  Vikings  and  Norsemen! 
Blow,  northern  blasts,  the  invaders’  keels  to 
Scotland’s  shore ! Randolph  and  other  heroes 
will  be  on  the  beach  to  give  the  foemen  a wel- 
come ! His  lordship  has  no  sooner  disappear- 
ed behind  the  trees  of  the  forest  but  Lady  Ran- 
dolph begins  to  explain  to  her  confidante  the 
circumstances  of  her  early  life.  The  fact  was, 
she  had  made  a private  marriage,  and  what 
would  the  confidante  say  if,  in  early  youth,  she, 
Lady  Randolph,  had  lost  a husband  ? In  the 
cold  bosom  of  the  earth  was  lodged  the  husband, 
of  her  youth ; and  in  some  cavern  of  the  ocean 
lies  her  child  and  his ! 

Up  to  this  the  General  behaved  with  as  great 


gravity  as  any  of  his  young  companions  to  the 
flay ; but  when  Lady  Randolph  proceeded  to 
say,  “Alas!  Hereditary  evil  was  the  cause  of 
my  misfortunes!”  he  nudged  George  Warring- 
ton, and  looked  so  droll  that  the  young  man 
burst  out  laughing. 

The  magic  of  the  scene  was  destroyed  after 
that.  These  two  gentlemen  went  on  cracking 
jokes  during  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  per- 
formance, to  their  own  amusement,  but  the  in- 
dignation of  their  company,  and  perhaps  of  the 
people  in  the  adjacent  boxep.  Young  Douglas, 
in  those  days,  used  to  wear  a white  satin  “shape” 
slashed  at  the  legs  and  body,  and  when  Mr. 
Barry  appeared  in  this  droll  costume,  the  Gen- 
eral vowed  it  was  the  exact  dress  of  the  High- 
landers in  the  late  war.  The  Chevalier’s  Guard, 
he  declared,  had  all  white  satin  slashed  breeches, 
and  red  boots — “only  they  left  them  at  home, 
ray  dear,”  adds  this  wag.  Not  one  pennyworth 
of  sublimity  would  he  or  George  allow  hence- 
forth to  Mr.  Home’s  performance.  As  for  Har- 
iy,  he  sat  in  very  deep  meditation  over  the  scene ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Lambert  offered  him  a penny 
for  his  thoughts,  he- said,  “That  he  thought 
Young  Norval,  Douglas,  What-d’ye-call-’em,  the 
fellow  in  white  satin — who  looked  as  old  as  his 
mother — was  very  lucky  to  be  able  to  distin- 
guish himself  so  soon.  I wish  I could  get  a 
chance,  Aunt  Lambert,”  says  he,  drumming  on 
his  hat;  on  which  Mamma  sighed,  and  Theo, 
smiling,  said,  “ We  must  wait,  and  perhaps  the 
Danes  will  land.” 

“How  do  you  mean?”  asks  simple  Harry. 

“ Oh ! the  Danes  always  land,  pour  qui  spait  at - 
tendre /”  says  kind  Theo,  who  had  hold  of  her  sis- 
ter’s little  hand,  and,  I dare  say,  felt  its  pressure. 

She  did  not  behave  unkindly — that  was  not 
in  Miss  Theo’s  nature — but  somewhat  coldly  to 
Mr.  George,  on  whom  she  turned  her  back,  ad- 
dressing remarks,  from  time  to  time,  to  Harry. 
In  spite  of  the  gentlemen’s  scorn,  the  women 
chose  to  be  affected.  A mother  and  son,  meet- 
ing in  love  and  parting  in  tears,  will  always 
awaken  emotion  in  female  hearts. 

44  Look,  Papa ! there  is  an  answer  to  all  your 
jdkes!”  says  Theo,  pointing  toward  the  stage. 

At  a part  of  the  dialogue  between  Lady  Ran- 
dolph and  her  son,  one  of  the  grenadiers  on 
guard  on  each  side  of  the  stage,  as  the  custom 
of  those  days  was,  could  not  restrain  his  tears, 
and  was  visibly  weeping  before  the  side  box. 

44  You  are  right,  my  dear,”  says  Papa. 

“Didn’t  I tell  you  she  always  is?”  interposes 
Hetty. 

44  Yonder  sentry  is  a better  critic  than  we  are, 
and  a touch  of  nature  masters  us  all.” 

1 4 Taman  usque  recunit  /”  cries  the  young  stu- 
dent from  college. 

George  felt  abashed  somehow,  and  interested 
too.  He  had  been  sneering,  and  Theo  sympa- 
thizing. Her  kindness  was  better — nay,  wiser 
— than  his  skepticism,  perhaps.  Nevertheless, 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  act  of  the 
play,  young  Douglas,  drawing  his  sword  and 
looking  up  at  the  gallery,  bawled  out — 
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Y<*  glorious  sit-w**  bis£tl  jr^iilcuR^l:  iu*Hf 

To;  wiiOi)i.  t J.M\  liftvi,  ■>(  mv  !'•'.  •joiitpj.%in*4. 
jFi^oc  and 'rjiKsui^  my  tiaoitm^  wiKlV  , 

lining?  op  tfedipM  m«  but  foe  rsttawaj^i 

ftAj$re  tome  fiwpa  gigantic  JP^oe 
£pto * lUila  defijMtca :M  £«r 
Skifflfy  life  epvrks  it  vat,  * tucK^x, 
iikc  Uoagla*  cou^uGiv or  like  DotigJaa  tiUel 


The  gpda,  to  whom  $|f.  Ban?  appeal^?,  .*/*-  V. 

dated  ?!».is  with  i&irtcn&e  uf>pimu»ev  ; . » ,. s-,» ^ J 1J!4^EpSpSSft>" ~ 

and  the  General  clapped  hi*  hjtivH  >vf;;  - . . • \ ^ 

jy ,.  '.life  daughter  was  ratkor  <]iscoitccne4.>  [ ^:(  • 

*■•  t>bugta$  is  uot  cniiv  \>i*yi9:'Mt  bk  is 

vmxtest :"  *uy*  i\ipn>  : v ' 

* I own  I think  he  uc-ed  not  hxve  asircd  ;>  • " v 

ti  gigantic  Dane,”  save  Tiieo,  aMiling*  m IMy 

fiAiul^lpU  entered  in  the  midt-t-of  the  uuikvv-  y\ 

thunder.  ' ! X«jj8|  ;V  . ’**  /: ^ 

When  the  applause  had  subsided,  Lady  Ban-  k "*  S^tX'  y ^ *r x -‘  ;i 

dolph  is  made  to  say-—  ~^»yf 

My  .\oo.  I iiftaftl  a voice  1 ;.:  *-*- • ' ™ffT>  . ‘ ' 

&t  think  i fhe  hear  €t  voice  f*  cries  Fkj.; 

’•  Why,  tku  kJio\r  wns  bellowing  like  a bull  of 
ISashao."  And  tho  G«c#$  would  scarce ty  be- 

have  himself  f^pm  henceforth  The  xtid  bit  the  ' , »•• 

performance,  He  **Id  he  if»«  hcwrLW  gh(d  bcrtwwr  bavc(  been  «^n  Gorge's  right  ha ni  so 
that  iiifit  rating  genikman  was  that  wo  hare  bot  to  *%it\e.  the  three  places  *c*f  the 

hin d the  t>ceno6.  When  Ladj  General,  his  son,  and  the  Templar, 

described  how  tier  niisD-eaa  had  “ ijowu  like  sir;  S]»enrej  had  been  at  the  other  theatre* 
up  (ho  hill,  uud  plnu^id  horatlF $mk  where,  nn  a former  fay,  lie  had  avtUaHy  nitn>* 
the  empty  Air, M Mr  Lambert  gaid  he  was  ci<5-  dneed  George  to  the  |2Tcen-l*oom.  The  con- 
UgUtod  to  be  rid  of  her.  u And  as  tor  that  Y^rsation  alK.iut  theplrjyw^  rc^uine^  av<d  *oii>e 
story  6f  hot  early  marriage^  says  he,  **  1 have  pf  rhe  party  |ferskted  in  Mng  deUghted  ^nih  it. 
my  -very  doubts  .about  it’’  4 ; for  what  our  genrlemco  yay.  Sir,”  tries 

^ Nonsense,  Hwiin ! Look,  children  t Their  Mrs.  Lambert  to  Mr,  Npcneer,  b vom  tnnsr.  tot 
tvoyai  Highu^f^  are  ^»ov^r‘^.5,  believe  u word  of  it.  Tis  a deU^htfhl  plee^ 

The  tragedy  oref,  the  Princess  Dwager  and  and  my  husband  mu!  ^lf,  Utontti  helmred  as  ill 
die  PMnec.  mxe, ^ in  fact,  retiring;  though,  I in^  ivossjhle.’' 

dxre  ?ay.  tTie  lalkr,  who  was  always  (bud  <?i  a ^ laughed  in  tho  wrong  place*  arid  when 
farce,  would  la.?e  :;4ar-.h«r-tt0ryple*fitd.  with  yc  ought  to-  hare  eried,^  the  General  ovnitd : 


M 

- M:. 


CTIA^TRIv  LX-. 

*j^k at*  W A srpFen,  am?  a 

‘ - '■  rm;rrr .jurmK  tvy  rj$a* 


dxr<  ?ay.  who  was  always  (bud  t>i  & ■ii,'W$  laughed  in  tho  wrong  place*  arid  when 

farce,  would  h^tSLdar^ ^^hrttir  pleAstd  with  yrc  ought  <<k  hate  cried,"’  the  General  ensvued : 

'ihai-  which 

Horned  dreary  tragic  taaswr^dece.  ,A  Yon  caused;  all  the  people  in  the  bores 

.k  v ; \r  <;]  Z atimiv  os  ip  look,  round  and  cry,  FHusIfP  Yon 

• - ~ ■■■»■ — - made  die  pit-fcilks  say,  ^ Silent  in  the  bxxea. 

•‘  ••:;v.-,A^  ^ t -V  • * 1 yopdet  Y Such  btdm«ior  I never  know,  and 

CTIAl'TEB  LXi  quite -Mnahcd  foe  vouu  Mr.  Laml^ert  I’* 

wnirt*  -nusm  -w  «svw.  x supper,  axo  a , ™ VlT. 

pkfmutmE  twma.  tUonjpuMf ’»«#  *!  jjtofee  of  ftm,”  »y»  the  t.cner- 

5 ! Ktm'f'  0?  r,"H'  i nl,  at,d.  I behaved  perfectly  weD. 

Wrdo>-  the;  j^ff<>rmori?cr.*.  v.-cre  concladod,  our  duh>'r  >.ve,  ri1iou  'fM 
irivniy  xooit  voach  JVhr;  AY arringioa’s  Jo%-  f ‘ Not  wben  I was  looking  your  way.  Pupa.:!" 

iugi  where^  tdte  Af &iasi  |>rt? vidcwl  an.  c Thee  roplica.  At  which  the  General  asks, 
gant  sup}»er.  Mr.  was-  eager  to  " VCw-  them  evm*  such  a aancy  baggage  soen  ? r 

treat  them. in.  the  handsomest  manner,  nod  the  v y0u  kuow,  iiir,  1 didn't  vpmk.  dll  I was 
Genoral  nnd  his  wife  aceeptcd  iha  itiTJtntiqh  bid/1  Thco  c^ulitiues,  m<4o«i!ly.  u I oflnrt  t was 
of  the  two  bachelors,  pleased  to  think  i hat  they  vgiy  much  rnu^d  by  *he  phiy,  »nd 
could  give  their  young'  friends  plcoaure.  Gtm*  and  acting  of  Mrv.  Wofifington.  t ant  forty 
orrd  and  Mn.  Lambert,  their  soft  fn?«n  that  the  pox>f  mother  should  find  her  chikl,  and 

their  two  Idoomingf  daughteri$^  and  Mr;  SIpniFaer  i obit  liim  : l uiri  uitry  fcooj;  papa,  if  J ooghtn'l 
of  the  Temple,  a ne\v  friend  whom  Goonre  imd  to  bar  e: been  tu>rry  adds  tha  young' 'lady,  with 
mot  at  the  codWhouBu.  formed  tho  parry,  rind  /tswiiJc. 

)i«rtrrok^th  cliccrfnincYS  of  thi'  Iatuif lady's  fur;.  J - Women  xtn  not  i?o  elem  ns  men,  yon 
The  order  of  titatr  sitting  I Imve  hut.  been  able  j knoa-*  Theo  P’  riins  Hetty,  ftom  her  end  wf  liie 
tvkncfly  to  ascertain *,  but,  somehow.  Miss  Tboo  .i  table,  with  a sjf  look  at  Hairy.  “The  next 
Ijhd  apliicp  ne3tth)  the  chickf n>'am!  'SCr« Ocof^e' rtimo  we  go  <t\r  the  play,  pleavo,  brother  dack,: 
• Wnrrinpiwn,  while  Mi.$$  IlaUy  and  * hum  Of-  j pincU  wdion  yr'n  might  l»  err,  ox  ^ive  n»  a 
i ;.•;  • ; j ? Tldc(& ihS'atlcfirtivmfi  of  Mr.  Hairy.  JIrflam*  1 mudgo  When  it i*  rlgli*  to  langhv’' 


Go  gl( 


OfiMriaJ  fr 


THK  VTHG1NLVKS, 


il  l *ri%  tro  eoultf  Iture  -tel  ite  *W 
Gonenit  d i S/e rt  — ‘ f tl » e-  ti t bet ri  little 
N«tfry*i  anti  tjta  $g»utie  Notwc^n— -ib»i  would 
hay*  bc*.*ri  ram  t*{k>rf ; ftad  pm  should  write, 
Jack,  and  s^ggesr  »t  w,Wfi  f xVcb / tU<s  muoagerr’ 
'*Tfcfc?a'£qt  seed -that;  fruit  l w Slack  and 
Broughton  at  MaVybone  (lartfou*  1*  w liar- 
Xfr  j adi.W'-'apUwil.  if  fe^tovdf 
thmg  M all  tfm  compm#  so- 


“It  wunld  Ttxftiirb  no  giant/'  he  ddilbdr  .ftp 
knock  over  yonder  little  follow  m (he  red  boot*. 
I,  for  one,  eo;i!d  throw  hdu  <>vef  my  £hdX(Medv 
“Mr.  Garrick  & a titito  man;/ 

Uines  when  he  looks  it  giant f f 
Hew  grand  he  was  in  Mitcb^tfiV Mf-  Witrring. 
too  l How  awful  that  dii^ger-^enr.  was  I Von 
should  have  peeu  out  host*  jrresetU- 

u4  Mr*  Warrmgtpo  iu  the  Greeu  liouux  *u  ‘$S*v 
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Garrick  and  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  Lady  Mac- 
beth did  him  the  honor  to  take  a pinch  out  of 
his  box.” 

“Did  the  wife  of  the  Thane  of  Cawdor 
sneeze?”  asked  the  General,  in  an  awful  voice. 

“ She  thanked  Mr.  Warrington  in  tones  so 
hollow  and  tragic  that  he  started  back,  and 
must  have  upset  some  of  his  rappee,  for  Mac- 
beth sneezed  thrice.” 

“Macbeth,  Macbeth,  Macbeth  1”  cries  the 
General. 

And  the  great  philosopher,  who  was  standing 
by, Mr.  Johnson,  says,  “You  must  mind,  Davy, 
lest  thy  sneeze  should  awaken  Duncan !”  who, 
by-the-way,  was  talking  with  the  three  witches 
as  they  sat  against  the  wall. 

“ What  1 Have  you  been  behind  the  scenes 
at  the  play  ? Oh,  I would  give  worlds  to  go  be* 
hind  the  scenes  I”  cries  Theo. 

“And  see  the  ropes  pulled,  and  smell  the 
tallow  candles,  and  look  at  the  pasteboard  gold, 
and  the  tinsel  jewels,  and  the  painted  old  wo- 
men, Theo?  No.  Do  not  look  too  close,” 
says  the  skeptical  young  host,  demurely  drink- 
ing a glass  of  hock.  “You  were  angry  with 
your  Papa  and  me.” 

“Nay,  George!”  cries  the  girl. 

“ Nay?  I say,  yes!  You  were  angry  with 
us  because  we  laughed  when  you  were  disposed 
to  be  crying.  If  I may  speak  for  you,  Sir,  as 
well  as  myself,”  says  George  (with  a bow  to  his 
guest,  General  Lambert),  “I  think  we  were  not 
inclined  to  weep,  like  the  ladies,  because  we 
stood  behind  the  author's  scenes  of  the  play,  as 
it  were.  Looking  close  up  to  the  young  hero, 
we  saw  how  much  of  him  was  rant  and  tinsel ; 
and  as  for  the  pale,  tragical  mother,  that  her 
pallor  was  white  chalk,  and  her  grief  her  pocket- 
handkerchief.  Own,  now,  Theo,  you  thought 
me  very  unfeeling?” 

“If  you  find  it  out,  Sir,  without  my  owning 
it,  what  is  the  good  of  my  confessing  ?”  says 
Theo.  * 

“ Suppose  I were  to  die,”  goes  on  Geoige, 
“and  you  saw  Harry  in  grief,  you  would  be 
seeing  a genuine  affliction,  a real  tragedy ; you 
would  grieve  too.  But  you  wouldn’t  be  affect- 
ed if  you  saw  the  undertaker  in  weepers  and  a 
black  cloak !” 

“ Indeed  but  I should,  Sir !”  says  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert ; “and  so,  I promise  you,  would  any  daugh- 
ter of  mine.” 

“ Perhaps  we  might  find  weepers  of  our  own, 
Mr.  Warrington,”  says  Theo,  “in  such  a case.” 

“ Would  you  ?”  cries  George,  and  his  cheeks 
and  Theo’s  simultaneously  flushed  up  with  red ; 
I suppose  because  they  both  saw  Hetty’s  bright 
young  eyes  watching  them. 

“The  elder  writers  understood  but  little  of 
the  pathetic,”  remarked  Mr.  Spencer,  the  Tem- 
ple wit. 

“What  do  you  think  of  Sophocles  and  Antig- 
one?” calls  out  Mr.  John  Lambert. 

“Faith,  our  wits  trouble  themselves  little 
about  Atm,  unless  an  Oxford  {gentleman  comes 
to  remind  us  of  him ! I did  not  mean  to  go 


back  further  than  Mr.  Shakspeare,  who,  as  you 
will  all  agree,  does  not  understand  the  elegant 
and  pathetic  as  well  as  the  moderns.  Has  he 
ever  approached  Belvidera,  or  Monimia,  or  Jane 
Shore ; or  can  you  find  in  his  comic  female  char- 
acters the  elegance  of  Congreve  ?”  and  the  Tem- 
plar offered  snuff  to  the  right  and  left. 

“I  think  Mr.  Spencer  himself  must  have 
tried  his  hand?”  asks  some  one. 

“Many  gentlemen  of  leisure  have.  Mr. 

Garrick,  I own,  has  had  a piece  of  mine,  and 
returned  it.” 

“And  I confess  that  I have  four  acts  of  a 
play  in  one  of  my  boxes,”  says  George. 

“ I’ll  be  bound  to  say  it’s  as  good  as  any  of 
’em,”  whispers  Harry  to  his  neighbor. 

“Is  it  a tragedy  or  a comedy?”  asks  Mrs. 
Lambert. 

“ Oh,  a tragedy,  and  two  or  three  dreadful 
murders  at  least!”  George  replies. 

“ Let  us  play  it,  and  let  the  audience  look  to 
their  eyes ! Yet  my  chief  humor  is  for  a ty- 
rant,” says  the  General. 

“The  tragedy,  the  tragedy!”  Go  and  fetch 
the  tragedy  this  moment,  Gumbo!”  calls  Mrs. 
Lambert  to  the  black.  Gumbo  makes  a low 
bow,  and  says  “Tragedy?”  yes,  madam.” 

“ I n the  great  cow-skin  trunk,  Gumbo,  ” George 
says,  gravely. 

Gumbo  bows,  and  says  “Yes,  Sir,  with  still 
superior  gravity. 

“But  my  tragedy  is  at  the  bottom  of  I don’t 
know  how  much  linen,  packages,  books,  and 
boots,  Hetty.” 

“Never  mind,  let  us  have  it,  and  fling  the 
linen  out  of  window !”  cries  Miss  Hetty. 

“And  the  great  cow-skin  trunk  is  at  our 
agent’s  at  Bristol;  so  Gumbo  must  get  post- 
horses,  and  we  can  keep  it  up  till  he  returns  the 
day  after  to-morrow,”  says  George. 

The  ladies  groaned  a comical  Oh ! and  Papa, 
perhaps  more  seriously,  said,  “ Let  us  be  thank- 
ful for  the  escape.  Let  us  be  thinking  of  going 
home  too.  Our  young  gentlemen  have  treated 
us  nobly,  and  we  will  all  drink  a parting  bum- 
per to  Madam  Esmond  Warrington,  of  Castle- 
wood,  in  Virginia.  Suppose,  boys,  you  were 
to  find  a tall,  handsome  step-father  when  you 
got  home?  Ladies  as  old  as  she  have  been 
known  to  marry  before  now.” 

“To  Madam  Esmond  Warrington,  my  old 
school-fellow!”  cries  Mrs.  Lambert.  “I  shall 
write  and  tell  her  what*  a pretty  supper  her  sons 
have  given  us;  and,  Mr.  George,  I won’t  say 
how  ill  you  behaved  at  the  play!”  And,  with 
this  last  toast,  the  company  took  leave;  the 
General’s  ccfech  and  servant,  with  a flambeau, 
being  in  waiting  to  carry  his  family  home. 

After  such  an  entertainment  as  that  which 
Mr.  Warrington  had  given,  what  could  be  more 
natural  or  proper  than  a visit  from  him  to  his 
guests,  to  inquire  how  they  had  reached  home 
and  rested  ? Why,  their  coach  might  have  taken 
the  open  country  behind  Montague  House,  in  the 
direction  of  Oxford  Road,  and  been  waylaid  by 
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footpads  in  the  fields.  The  ladies  might  have 
canght  cold  or  slept  ill  after  the  excitement  of 
the  tragedy.  In  a word,  there  was  no  reason 
why  he  should  make  any  excuse  at  all  to  him- 
self or  them  for  visiting  his  kind  friends ; and 
he  shut  his  books  early  at  the  Sloane  Museum, 
and  perhaps  thought,  as  he  walked  away  thence, 
that  he  remembered  very  little  about  what  he 
had  been  reading. 

Fray  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  eagerness, 
this  hesitation,  this  pshawing  and  shilly-shally- 
ing, these  doubts,  this  tremor  as  he  knocks  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Lambert’s  lodgings  in  Dean  Street, 
and  surveys  the  footman  who  comes  to  his  sum- 
mons ? Does  any  young  man  read  ? does  any 
old  one  remember?  docs  any  wearied,  worn, 
disappointed,  pulseless  heart  recall  the  time  of 
its  full  beat  and  early  throbbing  ? It  is  ever  so 
many  hundred  years  since  some  of  us  were 
young;  and  we  forget,  but  do  not  all  forget. 
No,  Madam,  we  remember  with  advantages,  as 
Shakspeare’s  Harry  promised  his  soldiers  they 
should  do  if  they  survived  Agincourt  and  that 
day  of  St.  Crispin.  Worn  old  chargers  turned 
out  to  grass,  if  the  trumpet  sounds  over  the 
hedge,  may  we  not  kick  up  our  old  heels  and 
gallop  a minute  or  so  about  the  paddock  till  we 
are  brought  up  roaring?  I do  not  care  for 
clown  and  pantaloon  now,  and  think  the  fairy 
ugly,  and  her  verses  insufferable ; but  I like  to 
see  children  at  a pantomime.  I do  not  dance 
or  eat  supper  any  more  * but  I like  to  watch 
Eugenio  and  Flirtilla  twirling  round  in  a pretty 
waltz*  or  Lucinda  and  Ardentio  pulling  a crack- 
er. Burn  your  little  fingers,  children  ! Blaze 
• out  little  kindly  flames  from  each  other’s  eyes ! 
And  then  draw  close  together  and  read  the 
motto  (that  old  namby-pamby  motto,  so  stale 
and  so  new!) — I say,  let  her  lips  read  it  and 
his  construe  it;  and  60  divide  the  sweatmeat, 
young  people,  and  crunch  it  between  you.  I 
have  no  teeth.  Bitter  almonds  and  sugar  dis- 
agree with  me,  I tell  you ; but,  for  all  that, 
shall  not  bonbons  melt  in  the  mouth  ? 

We  follow  John  up  stairs  to  the  General’s 
apartments,  and  enter  with  Mr.  George  Esmond 
Warrington,  who  makes  a prodigious  fine  bow. 
There  is  only  one  lady  in  the  room,  seated  near 
a window : there  is  not  often  much  sunshine  in 
Dean  Street ; the  young  lady  in  the  window  is 
no  special  beauty,  but  it  is  spring-time,  and  she 

• is  blooming  vernally.  A bunch  of  fresh  roses 
is  flashing  in  her  honest  check.  I suppose  her 
eyes  are  violets.  If  we  lived  a hundred  years 
ago,  and  wrote  in  the  Gentleman's  or  the  Lon- 
don Magazine , we  should  tell  Mr.  Sylvanus  Ur- 
ban that  her  neck  was  the  lily,  and  her  shape 
the  nymph’s ; we  should  write  an  acrostic  about 
her,  and  celebrate  our  Lambertella  in  an  elegant 
poem,  still  to  be  read  between  a neat  new-en- 
graved plan  of  the  city  of  Prague  and  the  King 
of  Prussia’s  camp,  and  a map  of  Maryland  and 
the  Delaware  counties. 

Here  is  Miss  Thco  blushing  like  a rose. 
What  could  Mamma  have  meant  an  hour  since 
by  insisting  that  she  was  verv  pale  and  tired, 
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and  had  best  not  come  out  to-day  with  the  rest 
of  the  party?  They  were  gone  to  pay  their 
compliments  to  my  Lord  Wrotham’s  ladies,  and 
thank  them  for  the  house  in  their  absence  ; and 
Papa  was  at  the  Horse  Guards.  He  is  in  great 
spirits.  I believe  he  expects  some  command, 
though  Mamma  is  in  a sad  tremor  lest  he  should 
again  be  ordered  abroad. 

“ Your  brother  and  mine  are  gone  to  see  our 
little  brother  at  his  school  at  the  Chartreux. 

My  brothers  are  both  to  be  clergymen,  I think,” 

Miss  Theo  continues.  She  is  assiduously  hem- 
ming at  some  article  of  boyish  wearing  apparel 
as  she  talks.  A hundred  years  ago  young  ladies 
were  not  afraid  either  to  make  shirts  or  to  name 
them.  Mind,  I don’t  say  they  were  the  worse 
or  the  better  for  that  plain  stitching  or  plain 
speaking : and  have  not  the  least  desire,  my  dear 
young  lady,  that  you  should  make  puddings  or 
I should  black  boots. 

“ So  Harry  has  been  with  them  ?”  “ He  oft- 

en comes,  almost  every  day,”  Theo  says,  looking 
up  in  George’s  face.  “Poor  fellow!  He  likes 
us  better  than  the  fine  folks,  who  don’t  care  for 
him  now— now  ho  is  no  longer  a fine  folk  him- 
self,” adds  the  girl,  smiling.  “Why  have  you 
not  set  up  for  the  fashion,  and  frequented  the  ' 
chocolate-houses  and  the  race-courses,  Mr.  War- 
rington?” 

“Has  my  brother  got  so  much  good  out  of 
his  gay  haunts  or  his  grand  friends  that  I should 
imitate  him  ?” 

“ You  might  at  least  go  to  Sir  Miles  War- 
rington ; sure  his  arms  are  open  to  receive  you ! 

Her  ladyship  was  here  this  morning  in  her  chair, 
and  to  hear  her  praises  of  you ! She  declares 
you  are  in  a certain  way  to  preferment.  She 
says  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  made  much 
of  you  at  court.  When  you  are  a great  man 
will  yon  forget  us,  Mr.  Warrington  ?” 

“ Yes,  when  I am  a great  man  I will,  Miss 
Lambert.” 

“Weill  Mr.  George,  then — ” 

“ Mr.  George!” 

“When  Papa  and  Mamma  are  here,  I sup- 
pose there  need  bo  no  mistering,”  says  Theo, 
looking  out  of  the  window,  ever  so  little  fright- 
ened. “And  what  have  you  been  doing,  Sir? 
Reading  books,  or  writing  more  of  your  tragedy? 

Is  it  going  to  be  a tragedy  to  make  us  cry,  as 
we  like  them,  or  only  to  frighten  us,  as  you  like 
them  ?” 

“ There  is  plenty  of  killing,  but,  I fear,  not 
much  crying.  I have  not  met  many  women. 

I have  not  been  very  intimate  with  those.  I 
dare  say  what  I have  written  is  only  taken  out 
of  books,  or  parodied  from  poems  which  I have 
read  and  imitated  like  other  young  men.  Wo- 
men do  not  speak  to  me,  generally — I am  said 
to  have  a sarcastic  way  which  displeases  them.” 

“Perhaps  you  never  cared  to  please  them?” 
inquires  Miss  Theo,  with  a blush. 

“I  displeased  Jou  last  night — you  know  I 
did?” 

“ Yes ; only  it  can’t  be  called  displeasure,  and 
afterward  I thought  I was  wrong.” 
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“Did  you  think  about  me  at  all  when  I was 
away,  Theo  ?” 

“Yes,  George — that  is,  Mr. — well,  George! 
I thought  you  and  Papa  were  right  about  the 
play ; and,  as  you  said,  that  it  was  not  real  sor- 
row," only  affectation,  which  was  moving  us.  I 
wonder  whether  it  is  good  or  ill  fortune  to  see 
so  clearly  ? Hetty  and  I agreed  that  we  would 
be  very  careful  for  the  future  how  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  enjoy  a tragedy.  So,  be  careful 
when  yours  comes ! What  is  the  name  of  it  ?” 

“ He  is  not  christened.  Will  you  be  thp  god- 
mother ? The  name  of  the  chief  character  is — ” 
but  at  this  very  moment  Mamma  and  Miss  Het- 
ty arrived  from  their  walk — and  Mamma  straight- 
way began  protesting  that  she  never  expected 
to  see  Mr.  Warrington  at  all  that  day — that  is, 
she  thought  he  might  come — that  is,  it  was  very 
good  of  him  to  come,  and  the  play  and  the  sup- 
per of  yesterday  were  all  charming,  exoept  that 
Theo  had  a little  headache  this  morning. 

“ I dare  say  it  is  better  now,  Mamma,”  says 
Miss  Hetty. 

“ Indeed,  my  dear,  it  never  was  of  any  con- 
sequence! and  I told  Mamma  so,”  says  Miss 
Theo,  with  a toss  of  her  head. 

Then  they  fell  to  talking  about  Harry.  He 
was  very  low.  He  must  have  something  to  do. 
He  was  always  going  to  the  Military  Coffee- 
house, and  perpetually  poring  over  the  King  of 
Prussia's  campaigns.  It  was  not  fair  upon  him 
to  bid  him  remain  in  London,  after  his  deposi- 
tion, as  it  were.  He  said  nothing,  but  you  could 
see  how  he  regretted  his  previous  useless  life, 
and  felt  his  present  dependence,  by  the  manner 
in  which  he  avoided  his  former  haunts  and  as- 
sociates. Passing  by  the  guard  at  St.  James's, 
with  John  Lambert,  he  had  said  to  brother  Jack, 
“ Why  mayn't  I be  a soldier,  too  ? I am  as  tall 
as  yonder  fellow,  and  can  kill  with  a fowling- 
piece  as  well  as  any  man  I know.  But  I can't 
earn  so  much  as  sixpence  a day.  I have  squan- 
dered my  own  bread,  and  now  I am  eating  half 
my  brother's.  He  is  the  best  of  brothers ; but 
so  much  the  more  shame  that  I should  live  upon 
him.  Don't  tell  my  brother,  Jack  Lambert.” 
“And  my  boy  promised  he  wouldn't  tell,”  says 
Mr.  Lambert.  No  doubt.  The  girls  were  both 
out  of  the  room  when  their  mother  made  this 
speech  to  George  Warrington.  He,  for  his  part, 
said  he  had  written  home  to  his  mother — that 
half  his  little  patrimony,  the  other  half  likewise, 
if  wanted,  were  at  Harry's  disposal,  for  purchas- 
ing a commission,  or  for  any  other  project  which 
might  bring  him  occupation  or  advancement. 

4 “ He  has  got  a good  brother,  that  is  sure. 
Let  us  hope  for  good  times  for  him,”  sighs  the 
lady. 

“ The  Danes  always  come  pour  qui  split  at - 
tendre, ” George  said,  in  a low  voice. 

“ What,  you  heard  that?  Ah ! George,  my 

Theo  is  an . Ah  1 never  mind  what  she 

is,  George  Warrington,”  criet  the  pleased  mo- 
ther, with  brimful  eyes.  “ Bah ! I am  going 
to  make  a gaby  of  myself,  as  I did  at  the  trag- 
edy!” 


Now  Mr.  George  had  been  revolving  a fine 
private  scheme,  which  he  thought  might  turn 
to  his  brother’s  advantage.  After  George's 
presentation  to  his  Royal  Highness  at  Kensing- 
ton, more  persons  than  one,  his  friend  General 
Lambert  included,  had  told  him  that  the  Duke 
had  inquired  regarding  him,  and  had  asked  why 
the  young  man  did  not  come  to  his  levee.  Im- 
portunity so  august  could  not  but  be  satisfied. 
A day  was  appointed  between  Mr.  Lambert  and 
his  young  friend,  and  they  went  to  pay  their 
duty  to  his  Royal  Highness  at  his  house  in  Pall 
Mall. 

When  it  came  to  George’s  turn  to  make  a 
bow  the  Prince  was  especially  gracious;  he 
spoke  to  Mr.  Warrington  at  some  length  about 
Braddock  and  the  war,  and  was,  apparently, 
pleased  with  the  modesty  and  intelligence  of 
the  young  gentleman's  answers.  George  as- 
cribed the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  the  panic 
*nd  surprise,  certainly,  but  more  especially  to 
the  delays  occasioned  by  the  rapacity,  selfish- 
ness, and  unfair  dealing  of  the  people  of  the 
colonies  toward  the  King’s  troops,  who  were 
come  to  defend  them.  “ Could  we  have  moved, 
Sir,  a month  sooner,  the  fort  was  certainly  ours, 
and  the  little  army  had  never  been  defeated,” 
Mr.  Warrington  said ; in  which  observation  his 
Rpyal  Highness  entirely  concurred. 

“I  am  told  you  saved  yourself,  Sir,  mainly 
by  your  knowledge  of  the  French  language,” 
the  Royal  Duke  thqn  affably  observed.  Mr. 
Warrington  modestly  mentioned  how  he  had 
been  in  the  French  colonies  in  his  youth,  and 
had  opportunities  of  acquiring  that  tongue. 

The  Prince  (who  had  a great  urbanity  when 
well  pleased,  and  the  finest  sense  of  humor)  con- 
descended to  ask  who  had  taught  Mr.  Warring- 
ton the  language ; and  to  express  his  opinion 
that,  for  the  pronunciation,  the  French  ladies 
were  by  far  the  best  teachers. 

The  young  Virginian  gentleman  made  a low 
bow,  and  said  it  was  not  for  him  to  gainsay  his 
Royal  Highness ; upon  which  the  Duke  was  good 
enough  to  say  (in  a jocose  manner)  that  Mr. 
Warrington  was  a sly  dog. 

Mr.  W.  remaining  respectfully  silent,  the 
Prince  continued,  most  kindly:  “I  take  the 
field  immediately  against  the  French,  who,  as 
you  know,  are  threatening  his  Majesty’s  Elect- 
oral dominions.  If  you  have  a mind  to  make 
the  campaign  with  me,  your  skill  in  the  lan- 
guage may  be  useful ; and  I hope  we  shall  be 
more  fortunate  than  poor  Braddock!”  Every 
eye  was  fixed  on  a young  man  to  whom  so  great 
a Prince  offered  so  signal  a favor. 

And  now  it  was  that  Mr.  George  thought  he 
would  make  his  very  cleverest  speech.  “ Sir,” 
he  said,  “ your  Royal  Highness’s  most  kind  pro- 
posal does  me  infinite  honor,  but — ” 

“ But  what,  Sir  ?”  says  the  Prince,  staring  at 
him.  * 

“But  I have  entered  myself  of  the  Temple, 
to  study  our  laws,  and  to  fit  myself  for  my  du- 
ties at  home.  If  my  having  been  wounded  in 
the  service  of  my  country  be  any  claim  on  your 
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kindness,  I would  humbly  ask  that  my  brother,  brother?  Wait,  Sir,  till  I offer  you  another !” 
who  knows  the  French  language  as  well  as  ray-  And  with  this  the  Prince  turned  his  back  upon 
self,  and  has  far  more  strength,  courage,  and  Mr.  Warrington,  just  as  abruptly  as  he  turned 
military  genius,  might  be  allowed  to  serve  your  it  on  the  French,  a few  months  afterward. 
Royal  Highness  in  the  place  of—”  “ Oh,  George ! oh,  George ! Here’s  a pret- 

“ Enough,  enough,  Sir !”  cried  out  the  justly  ty  kettle  of  fish !”  groaned  General  Lambert, 
irritated  son  of  the  Monarch.  “What!  I of-  as  he  and  his  young  friend  walked  home  to- 
fer  you  a favor,  and  you  hand  it  over  to  your  gether. 
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UNITED ' STATES.  I Atlantic  and  Pacific  States  would  not  remain  al- 


CONGRESS  has  been  mainly  occupied  In  discuss- 
ing the  topics  presented  in  the  President’s  Mes- 
sage, though  as  yet  no  decisive  action  has  been 
reached  upon  any  of  the  prominent  subjects  under 
consideration.  — The  first  “Congressional  fight” 
took  place  between  Messrs.  English  of  Indiana, 
and  Montgomery  of  Pennsylvania,  both  of  whom 
were  prominent  in  the  Kansas  measures  of  the  last 
session.  They  met  in  the  street,  when  the  latter 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  salutation  of  the  for- 
mer, whereupon  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  knock- 
ed down,  with  a heavy  cane,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  retorted  by  flinging  a brickbat 
at  the  other. 

In  the  Senate  Mr.  Douglas  was  displaced  from 
his  position  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
ritories, upon  the  ground  that  his  views  upon  the 
question  of  popular  sovereignty  wore  not  in  accord- 
ance with  those  of  the  Democratic  party.  He  is 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Green,  of  Missouri. — The  most 
interesting  debates  in  the  Senate  have  been  upon 
the  Pacific  Railroad  Bill.  The  absolute  necessity 
of  such  a road  is  admitted  by  all ; but  there  is  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  upon  the  mode  of  con- 
struction, and  especially  upon  the  line  to  be  chosen. 
The  Southern  members  wish  the  road  to  run 
through  Arkansas,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico,  while 
those  from  the  North  and  West  wish  it  to  run 
through  Kansas  or  Minnesota.  Mr.  Seward,  of 
New  York,  on  the  21st  of  December,  made  an  elab- 
orate speech  in  support  of  the  original  bill.  This, 
in  effect,  provides  that  the  President  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  means  to  contract  for  the  building  of  a 
railroad,  starting  on  the  western  borders  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  at  some  point  between  the  Big 
Sioux  and  the  Kansas  rivers,  and  thence  proceed- 
ing to  San  Francisco,  by  the  most  eligible  route, 
regard  being  had  to  feasibility,  shortness,  and  econ- 
omy. He  urged  the  immediate  construction  of 
the  road  on  the  grounds  of  public  policy.  If  he 
were  allowed  to  prescribe  the  route  and  the  policy 
of  constructing  the  railroad,  he  would  choose  a path 
which  would  be  a continuation  of  the  road  that  our 
great  Northwestern  emigration  had  hitherto  fol- 
lowed. He  would  discard  all  employment  of  Com- 
panies, and  all  grants  of  public  lands,  and  would 
build  the  road,  as  a military,  postal,  and  national 
highway,  with  the  money  and  credit  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  surrender  the  lands  along  the 
route  to  actual  settlers,  free  of  cost.  But  he  had 
concurred  in  the  presentation  of  the  present  Bill, 
though  objectionable  in  many  particulars,  as  the 
only  alternative.  The  time  for  deliberation  had 
passed,  and  that  for  action  had  begun.  The 
road  was  wanted  for  political  and  military  pur- 
poses—commerce  was  a mere  adjunct.  If  such 
a means  of  communication  word  not  provided,  the 
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ways  united;  and  the  action  of  Congress  would 
decide  whether  Washington  should  remain  the  cap- 
ital of  the  whole  United  States,  or  only  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Atlantic,  while  the  city  of  Mexico 
became  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of  the  Pa- 
cific. Mr.  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  moved  that  the 
bill  be  recommitted,  with  instructions  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  report  two  routes — a Northern  and  a 
Southern  one.  He  believed  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  to  be  at  hand,  and  was  unwilling  to  vote 
money  and  lands  for  a road  which  was  sure  to  be 
located  outside  of  the  South ; but  wished  the  South 
to  have  a route  which  should  aid  her  while  in  the 
Union,  and  belong  to  her  when  out  of  it.  Mr.  Big- 
ler, of  Pennsylvania,  advocated  the  building  of 
the  road  not  so  much  as  the  best  means  of  devel- 
oping the  material  wealth  of  the  intervening  coun- 
try as  of  maintaining  our  rights  and  protecting 
our  citizens  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  location  of 
the  route,  whether  a few  degrees  further  north  or 
south,  was  of  secondary  importance,  though  for 
himself  he  preferred  a central  route.  Viewed  sim- 
ply as  a military  measure,  it  was  worthy  of  the 
best  efforts  of  Government ; for  were  war  to  break 
out  with  a great  maritime  Power,  without  this 
means  of  concentrating  our  forces,  California  would 
speedily  be  cut  off  from  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  States.  Six  months  of  such  a war  might 
cost  more  than  such  a railroad.  With  this  road, 
what  Power  would  be  strong  enough  to  meet  us  on 
the  Pacific  ? Without  it,  what  Power  would  be 
too  weak  to  annoy  us  there  ? He  could  see  lit- 
tle difference  between  the  construction  of  such  a 
work  and  that  of  forts  to  defend  the  commer- 
cial cities  of  the  sea-board.  Three  or  four  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  would,  if  required,  be  voted  for 
the  purchase  of  Cuba,  and  why  should  not  a grant 
of  public  lands  be  made  for  the  protection  of  Cali- 
fornia, Washington,  and  Oregon  ? As  a channel 
of  commerce,  also,  this  road  would  open  the  direct 
route  to  China  and  Japan — not  indeed  for  heavy 
tonnage,  but  for  the  finer  fabrics,  for  precious  met- 
als, and  for  the  mails  from  the  East  to  the  West. 

Mr.  Harlan,  of  Iowa,  advocated  the  central  route, 
as  passing  through  the  centre  of  population.  Top- 
ographically, there  was  little  difference  between  the 
three  lines  surveyed ; either  could  be  built  in  ten 
or  twelve  years  without  deranging  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country.  The  work  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  Government,  since  its  cost  — which 
would  be  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  one- 
third  of  the  surplus  capital  of  the  country — put  it 
beyond  the  means  of  native  capitalists  or  com- 
panies, and  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  place  it 
under  foreign  control;  and,  furthermore,  there  would 
be  no  security  that  contractors,  after  having  se- 
cured the  best  lands  in  the  fertile  districts,  would 
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pnsh  the  road  through  the  precipitous  mountains 
and  sterile  plains  of  the  interior. — Various  amend- 
ments to  the  Bill  have  been  proposed.  One  offered 
by  Mr.  Polk,  of  Missouri,  in  favor  of  the  Southern 
route  was  lost  by  17  to  29 ; another,  by  Mr.  Foster, 
of  Maine,  providing  that  American  iron  should  be 
exclusively  used  in  the  construction  of  the  road, 
was  adopted  by  25  to  23. — Mr.  Wilson,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, offered  a new  Bill,  providing  that  the 
President  and  Senate  should  appoint  five  civil  en- 
gineers, who,  within  two  years,  shall  locate  the 
route  of  a railroad  from  the  Missouri  River  to  San 
Francisco,  between  the  34th  and  43d  parallels  ; if 
the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  is  approved  by 
the  President,  the  railroad  shall  be  built  under  the 
direction  of  a Board,  consisting  of  the  Secretaries 
of  War,  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster-General, 
and  Attorney-General,  who  shall  contract  for  its 
construction  with  the  lowest  bidders,  in  sections 
of  not  more  than  twenty-five  miles,  the  money  to 
be  raised  by  loan,  as  needed,  in  sums  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,000  a year ; from  the  passage  of  the 
Act  until  the  road  is  located,  all  the  public  lands 
between  these  parallels  to  be  withheld  from  sale, 
but  to  be  open  to  pre-emption  by  actual  settlers ; 
then  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  for  150  miles  on  each 
side  of  the  road  to  constitute  a fund  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  road  and  the  payment  of  the  debt 
incurred  by  it. — Mr.  Rice,  of  Minnesota,  offered  a 
bill  providing  for  the  survey  of  two  routes : one 
from  Lake  Superior  to  Puget’s  Sound,  with  a branch 
to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia,  the  other 
from  the  western  borderof  Texas  to  San  Petro,  or  San 
Diego,  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco ; the  termini  to 
be  determined  bjp  the  President,  with  the  consent  of 
the  States  and  Territories  in  which  they  are  situated; 
the  lands  for  fbrtv  miles  on  each  side  of  these  routes 
to  be  surveyed,  and  the  present  settlers  to  have  the 
right  of  pre-emption  on  the  payment  of  ten  cents 
per  acre ; each  alternate  section,  for  ten  sections  on 
each  side  of  the  routes,  to  be  granted  to  the  States 
and  Territories  in  which  they  lie,  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roads ; 200  sections  may  be  sold  along 
every  twenty  miles  of  the  road,  as  completed,  but 
if  the  road  is  not  com  pile  ted  within  twenty  years, 
all  lands  unsold  to  revert  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Wisconsin,  offered  another  amend- 
ment, referring  the  whole  subject  back  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Lands,  with  instructions  to  ap- 
point three  sets  of  Commissioners,  each  consisting 
of  three  members,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  locate, 
within  the  present  year,  a Northern,  a Central,  and 
a Southern  road,  and  to  report  the  location  and  cost 
to  the  President,  who  shall  thereupon  enter  into 
contracts,  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress,  for 
the  building  of  the  roads ; none  of  the  public  lands 
to  be  alienated  to  the  contractors,  but  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  to  actual  settlers,  at  the  rate  of  $2  50 
an  acre,  to  go  toward  paying  the  cost  of  the  roads ; 
whenever  a section  of  twenty-five  miles  is  built, 
Government  shall  issue  bonds  to  the  contractor  for 
$10  ,000  a mile,  to  be  secured  by  lien  on  the  road. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  for  building  ten  ad- 
ditional sloops  of  war  ; for  the  organization  of  the 
Territories  of  Arizona  and  Dacotah ; granting 
1,000,000  acres  of  public  land  for  the  aid  of  schools 
in  the  District  of  Columbia;  for  abolishing  the 

franking  privilege,  etc. The  “Leavenworth 

Constitution”  for  Kansas  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Seward.  The  French  Spoliation  Bill  having  been 

discussed,  was  passed  by  16  to  21. The  Senate 

took  possession  of  its  new  Hall  on  the  5th  of  Jan- 


uary ; at  the  last  meeting  in  the  old  Hall  eloquent 
commemorative  speeches  were  made  by  the  Vice- 
President  and  Senator  Crittenden. 

In  the  House,  besides  some  of  the  questions 
touched  upon  in  the  Senate,  the  most  important 
business  has  been  the  passage,  by  a vote  of  130  to 
73,  of  a bill  granting  pensions  to  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  war  of  1812 ; the  sums  allowed  are : 
for  60  days'  service  $50  per  annum ; for  6 months 
$50;  for  12  months  and  upward  $96;  the  widow 
of  a pensioner  to  receive  the  pension  during  her 
natural  life.  The  entire  amount,  exclusive  of 
land  grants,  paid  as  army  and  navy  pensions,  from 
the  organization  of  the  Government  to  the  30th  of 
June,  1858,  is  $86,376,087. 

The  Message  of  the  Governor  of  New  York 
gives  the  debt  of  the  State  as  $31,000,000,  of 
which  $24,000,000  are  placed  to  the  canal  account ; 
the  whole  amount  of  tolls  upon  the  canals  was 
$2,072,000,  being  $700,000  less  than  the  current 
expenses,  interest  upon  the  debt,  and  other  claims 
upon  the  canal  revenues;  he,  however,  recom- 
mends the  speedy  completion  of  the  enlargement 
of  the  Erie  canal.  Aside  from  the  canal  deficiency, 
there  is  a deficiency  in  the  general  revenue  of 
$460,000.  There  are  88  railroad  corporations  in 
the  State,  having  a debt,  funded  and  floating,  of 
$109,000,000;  the  roads  have  cost  $137,000,000; 
of  these  corporations  only  14  paid  dividends  during 
the  past  year.  He  says  that  New  York  has  always 
maintained  a conservative  attitude  toward  other 
States  whose  system  of  labor  differs  from  her  own ; 
but  while  disclaiming  all  right  or  wish  to  interfere 
with  their  domestic  concerns,  she  insists  on  her 
right  to  maintain  the  superiority  of  liberty  Over 
slavery,  wherever  the  issue  is  legitimately  pre- 
sented.  The  Message  of  the  Governor  of  -Massa- 

chusetts is  devoted  wholly  to  the  concerns  of  that 
State,  the  financial  affairs  of  which  are  represented 
to  be  in  a very  favorable  condition.  The  public 
debt  is  $1,314,000,  for  the  payment  of  which,  as  it 
becomes  due,  ample  provision  has  been  made;  the 
school  fund  amounts  to  $1,500,000,  which  the 
Governor  recommends  should  be  increased  to 

$3,000,000,  by  the  sale  of  lands. The  Message 

: of  .the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  gives  a satisfac- 
| tory  view  of  the  finances  of  the  State,  the  revenue 
amounting  to  more  than  $4,000,000,  exceeding 
the  expenditures  by  $250,000;  the  supplies  on 
hand  being  $750,000.  The  public  debt  is  nearly 
$40,000,000,  which  he  recommends  should  be  great- 
ly reduced,  with  a view  to  its  extinguishment. 
He  opposes  anyWdition,  under  the  present  system, 
to  the  banking  capital  or  the  number  of  banks; 
states  that  the  condition  of  the  General  Treasury 
demonstrates  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  the 
tariff,  and  favors  the  President’s  views  in  respect 
to  specific  duties.  In  reference  to  Kansas  he  says 
that,  under  various  pretenses,  the  right  of  franchise 
has  been  denied  the  people  of  that  Territory;  he 
affirms  that  no  fair  construction  can  be  given  to  the 
“ Dred  Scott”  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
would  make  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to  protect 
slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  condemns  any  such 
doctrine,  no  matter  how  sanctioned. The  Mes- 

sage of  the  Governor  of  Ohio  represents  the^cncral 
condition  of  the  State  as  flourishing,  the  finances 
are  eas}’,  the  public  works  well-managed,  and  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  State  are  recovering 
from  the  depression  of  last  year.  The  number  of 
persons  receiving  public  relief  is  one  in  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  of  the  population.  The  ratio 
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of  crimes  to  the  population  is  about  one  to  two 
hundred  and  eight ; that  of  criminals  being  some- 
what less.  The  Governor  thinks  that  the  small 
ratio  of  convictions  to  crimes  indicates  a defective 
administration  of  justice,  and  is  persuaded  that  in 
man^  cases  murder  escapes  adequate  punishment 
through  the  reluctance  of  juries  to  find  verdicts 
which  must  be  followed  by  sentence  of  death.  He 
attributes  half  the  crimes,  and  four-fifths  of  police 
offenses,  to  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirits, 
and  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  asylum' 
for  inebriates.  The  administration  of  civil  justice, 
he  says,  has  not  disappointed  the  expectations  of 
the  advocates  of  an  elective  judiciary. The  Gov- 

ernor of  Indiana  represents  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  have  greatly  diminished, 
and  fears  that  they  will  be  insufficient  to  keep  the 
works  in  repair ; that  the  bond-holders  have  in- 
formed the  trustees  of  their  determination  to  close 
the  canal  and  abandon  the  work  whenever  the  rev- 
enues become  inadequate.  He  says  that  the  laws 
of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  voters 
are  inadequate,  and  recommends  a law  indicting 
severe  penalties  upon  officers  who  admit  illegal  or 

refuse  to  admit  legal  votes. The  Governor  of 

Maine  says  that  the  finances  of  the  State  demand 
the  most  exact  economy  in  the  public  service.  The 
expenditures  of  the  year  are  estimated  at  $431,000, 
and  the  receipts  at  $368,000.  He  regards  the  pol- 
icy of  the  General  Government  upon  the  Slavery 
question  as  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  Free 
States,  and  calls  upon  the  Legislatures  and  the 
people  to  maintain  their  resistance  to  the  exten- 
sion of  slavery. The  Governor  of  Delaware  rec- 

ommends that  the  faith  of  the  State  be  pledged  in 
favor  of  railroads;  that  the  Public  School  system 
be  changed  so  as  to  secure  the  better  education  of 
children ; and  favors  the  restoration  of  the  tariff 

of  1842. The  Governor  of  Illinois  represents  the 

finances  of  the  State  to  be  in  a favorable  condition. 
The  amount  of  taxable  property  has  increased 
$50,000,000  during  the  year.  The  debt,  principal 
and  interest,  is  $11,138,000.  During  the  past  two 
years  more  than  $1,100,000  have  been  paid;  and 
the  Governor  anticipates  that  the  whole  will  be 
paid  within  six  years.  In  the  present  aspect  of 
national  politics  he  sees  increased  reason  for  a reit- 
eration of  adhesion  to  the  Union,  and  a declaration 
of  opinions  adverse  to  the  extension  of  slavery. 

Mr.  Douglas,  who  may  now  be  styled  an  “ anti- 
Administration  Democrat,”  has  been  re-elected 
Senator  from  Illinois.  Since  the  conclusion  of  the 
arduous  canvass  of  the  State  he  has  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  through  the  country,  being  ever}’  where 
received  with  great  consideration. — Messrs.  11.  S. 
Lane  and  W.  M.  M‘Carty,  Republicans,  have  been 
elected  United  States  Senators  from  Illinois,  who 
will  contest  the  seats  now  held  by  Messrs.  Bright 
and  Fitch,  on  the  ground  of  illegality  in  their  elec- 
tion by  the  last  Legislature. Messrs.  Preston, 

of  Kentucky,  and  J.  Glancy  Jonesf  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  newly-appointed  Ministers  to  Spain  and  Aus- 
tria, have  set  out  for  their  respective  posts. 

Recent  intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  Para- 
guay fleet;  the  different  vessels  of  which,  having 
suffered  somewhat  from  storms,  are  concentrating 

toward  the  mouth  of  the  River  La  Plata. New 

troubles,  of  a serious  nature,  have  broken  out  in 
Kansas,  and  on  the  borders  of  Missouri.  They 
are  personal  rather  than  political,  growing  out  of 
feuds  between  two  opposing  gangs  of  desperadoes, 
headed  by  Hamilton  and  Montgomery.  The  Gov- 


ernor of  the  Territory  has  called  out  the  military. 

The  filibusters  who  left  Mobile  in  the  Susan  on 

the  6th  of  December  returned  to  that  port  on  the  1st 
of  January.  The  vessel  was  driven  by  adverse 
winds  on  the  coast  of  Honduras  and  wrecked  on 
the  16th  of  December.  With  much  difficulty  the 
men  made  their  way  to  Belize,*  where  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  procure  a vessel  to  carry  them 
to  their  place  of  destination.  Governor  Seymour 
at  length  offered  to  send  them  back  to  the  United 
States  in  the  British  armed  steam-sloop  Basilisk . 
He  would  not  inquire  into  their  original  inten- 
tions, but  as  they  had  violated  no  law  of  England, 
would  consider  them  simply  as  shipwrecked  Amer- 
ican citizens. Some  months  ago  a yacht  called 

the  Wanderer,  belonging  to  Mr.  Corrie,  of  South 
Carolina,  was  seized  at  New  York  on  suspicion  of 
being  bound  on  a voyage  to  Africa  for  slaves.  No- 
thing being  found  to  substantiate  the  suspicion, 
she  was  discharged,  and  was  cleared  with  papers 
for  a voyage  to  Trinidad.  The  yacht  made  her 
appearance  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  about  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  and  it  was  reported  that  she  ha^l 
landed  a large  number  of  native  Africans,  who  were 
dispersed  among  the  neighboring  plantations.  The 
case  is  now  undergoing  judicial  investigation,  there 
being  little  doubt  that  the  charge  is  well-founded. 
— The  subject  of  reopening  the  slave-trade  is  warm- 
ly discussed  at  the  South ; but  though  it  has  many 
earnest  advocates,  the  general  sentiment  appears 
to  be  decidedly  averse  to  any  such  project. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

In  Mexico  affairs  have  taken  an  unexpected  turn. 
For  some  weeks  the  adherents  of  Zuloaga  appeared 
to  be  gaining  the  advantage  over  their  opponents. 
They  had  routed  General  Degollado,  and  taken 
possession  of  Guadalajara,  besides  gaining  the  up- 
per hand  of  the  Pinto  Indians,  who  had  advanced 
upon  the  capital.  Meanwhile  General  Robles,  for- 
merly the  Minister  at  Washington,  who,  upon  the 
accession  of  Zuloaga,  retained  his  post  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  new  Government,  returned  to 
his  country,  made  his  way  through  the  “ Liberals” 
who  held  the  coast,  and  reached  the  capital,  where 
he  began  to  intrigue  against  his  chief.  The  troops 
went  over  to  him  and  deposed  Zuloaga,  who  took 
refuge  with  the  British  Minister.  Robles  announced 
himself  to  be  the  head  of  the  “Conservatives,” and 
sent  a commission  to  Yera  Cruz  proposing  to  treat 
with  Juarez  for  a union  with  the  “ Liberals.”  * 
EUROPE. 

From  Great  Britain  the  most  interesting  item  is 
the  Queen's  India  Proclamation,  announcing  that 
“ Victoria,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  colo- 
nies and  dependencies  thereof  in  Europe,  Asia,  Af- 
rica, America,  and  Australasia,  Queen,  Defender  of 
the  Faith,”  w’hich  is  now  the  title  assumed  by  her 
Majesty,  has,  “for  divers  weighty  reasons,  resolved, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal  and  Commons  iu  Parliament  assembled, 
to  take  upon  herself  the  government  of  the  territo- 
ries in  India  heretofore  administered  in  trust  for  her 
by  the  Hon.  East  India  Company.”  The  procla- 
mation calls  upon  all  subjects  in  India  to  render 
obedience  to  the  appointed  authorities;  confirms 
all  the  officers  of  the  Company  in  their  several 
posts,  subject  to  the  Queen’s  future  pleasure ; an- 
nounces that  all  treaties  made  by  the  Company 
with  native  princes  will  be  scrupulously  maintain- 
ed ; repudiates  all  desire  for  further  territorial  ex- 
tension ; acknowledges  the  same  duties  toward  In- 
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dian  aa  toward  other  subjects ; disclaims  all  right 
to  interfere  with  their  religion,  promising  that  none 
shall  be  unduly  favored  or  in  any  way  molested  on 
account  of  religious  faith,  and  that  all,  of  whatever 
race  or  creed,  shall  be  impartially  eligible  for  such 
offices  as  they  may  be  qualified  to  fill ; promises 
that  in  framing  and  administering  law  due  regard 
shall  be  paid  to  the  ancient  rights,  usages,  and  cus- 
toms of  India ; pardons  the  offenses  of  those  who, 
having  been  misled  into  rebellion,  desire  to  return 
to  the  path  of  duty — clemency  to  be  extended  to 
all  except  such  as  may  be  convicted  of  having  tak- 
en part  directly  in  the  murder  of  British  subjects, 
with  respect  to  whom  “ the  demands  of  justice  for- 
bid the  exercise  of  mercy to  those  who  have  giv- 
en asylum  to  murderers,  or  have  acted  as  leaders 
in  the  revolt,  their  lives  only  are  guaranteed,  but 
in  apportioning  their  punishment  consideration  will 
be  given  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
acted;  to  all  others  who  are  in  arms  against  Gov- 
ernment an  unconditional  pardon  and  amnesty  is 

promised  upon  their  return  to  their  homes. In 

Ireland  secret  societies  of  “ Ribbonmen”  are  reviv- 
ing, and  the  Lord  Lieutenant  has  issued  a very 
stringent  proclamation  warning  all  persons  against 
joining  any  illegal  societies,  under  pain  of  severe 
penalties,  and  offering  large  rewards  to  informers. 
These  societies  are  reported  to  have  branches  in 
all  the  great  towns  in  England.  One  object  of 
these  associations  is  reported  to  be  to  favor  an  in- 
vasion by  “filibusters’*  from  America.  In  Skib- 
bereen  and  its  neighborhood  a number  of  arrests 
have  been  made  upon  this  charge,  and  others  were 

anticipated. The  Ionian  Islands,  over  which 

Great  Britain  has  exercised  a protectorate  since 
1815,  are  in  an  extremely  disaffected  state.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  has 
been  sent  on  a mission  to  investigate  the  state 
of  things.  In  the  mean  while  a number  of  secret 
dispatches  to  the  Government  from  Sir  John  Young, 
the  Lord  High  Commissioner,  have  been  surrepti- 
tiously published.  In  them  he  recommends  an 
effort  to  induce  the  European  powers  to  consent 
that  Great  Britain  should  formally  “ annex”  Corfu, 
the  principal  island  of  the  group,  and  give  up  the 
smaller  islands  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  affirm- 
ing that  the  inhabitants  of  Corfu  desired  to  be  in- 
corporated with  Great  Britain.  A copy  of  this  dis- 
patch was  purloined  by  a Mr.  Guernsey  from  the 
table  of  an  official,  to  whom  he  had  paid  a visit, 
and  furnished  to  a London  newspaper.  He  was 
tried  for  theft,  but  the  jury  acquitted  him  on  the 
ground  that  the  document  was  not  taken  with  any 
intent  of  deriving  any  personal  advantage,  but 
merely  that  it  might  be  made  public.  The  depu- 
ties of  Corfu,  as  soon  as  they  w’ere  made  aware  of 
the  contents  of  the  dispatch,  drew  up  a solemn  pro- 
test against  it.  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  colonies,  transmitted  a 
dispatch  to  the  Senate  of  the  Islands,  the  purport 
of  which  is  that  the  object  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mis- 
sion is  simply  to  inquire  whether  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Islands  and  Great  Britain  may  not  be 

improved,  leaving  the  protectorate  untouched. 

The  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company  have  applied  to 
Government  for  aid  to  enable  it  to  lay  down  a new 
cable.  They  ask  a guarantee  for  four  and  a half 
per  cent,  upon  a capital  stock  of  two  and  a half  or 
three  millions  of  dollars.  Recent  investigations 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  main  fault  in  the 
present  cable  is  about  270  miles  from  the  Irish 
coast,  at  a depth  of  900  fathoms,  and  that  there  is 


another  fault  on  the  other  side,  probably  800  miles 
from  Newfoundland.  Electric  currents  are  still 
perceptible,  but  too  feeble  and  uncertain  to  be  of 
any  practical  service.  Mr.  Henley  is  manufactur- 
ing an  apparatus  from  which  he  hopes  some  pres- 
ent results  may  be  obtained ; but  it  is  now  gener- 
ally admitted  that  permanent  communication  can 
be  attained  only  by  an  entirely  new  line.  As  soon 
as  the  season  permits  an  attempt  will  be  made  to 
underrun  the  cable  so  as  to  recover  as  much  of  it 
as  possible. 

Count  Montalembert  appealed  from  the  decision 
of  the  Court  sentencing  him  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. The  Emperor  offered  to  pardon  him ; but 
the  Count  refused  the  offer,  and  demanded  that  his 
appeal  should  be  brought  before  the  tribunal.  Upon 
the  new  trial  the  time  of  imprisonnyent  was  re- 
duced to  three  months,  but  the  same  fine  w as  im- 
posed as  before.  The  English  newspapers,  which 
contained  the  report  of  the  first  trial,  and  the  elo- 
quent speeches  of  MM.  Bern*er  and  Dufaure,  the 
| counsel  for  the  prisoner,  -were  seised. The  com- 

mission appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  inquire  into 
the  African  emigration  scheme  have  reported  in 
favor  of  its  continuance. 

The  u Mortara  case”  has  for  some  months  excited 
much  attention  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
this  country.  At  Bologna  a child  of  Jewish  par- 
ents, named  Mortara,  was  secretly  baptized,  while 
an  infant,  by  its  nurse,  thus  becoming  legally  a 
Christian.  The  boy  had  attained  the  age  of  seven 
years  when  this  fact  was  made  known  by  the  nurse. 

He  was  at  once  taken  from  his  parents,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  contrary  to  law  that  a Chris- 
tian child  should  be  educated  out  of  the  true 
Church. 

THE  EAST. 

The  campaign  in  India  has  been  opened  with  ev- 
ery prospect  of  the  speedy  suppression  of  the  re- 
volt. The  rebels  had  been  dislodged  from  many 
strongholds.  Several  engagements  are  reported, 
each  resulting  in  victory  on  the  British  side,  and 
heavy  losses  to  the  enemy.  On  the  30th  of  Octo- 
ber the  rebels  were  defeated  near  Mood  Poor ; on 
the  31st  the  fort  of  Berwha  was  taken  by  storm ; 
and  on  the  same  day  the  strong  fort  of  Berra  was 
captured ; on  the  23d  a detachment  was  assailed 
by  a thousand  rebels,  but  they  were  repulsed,  with 
the  loss  of  men  and  guns;  on  the  27th  the  fort  of 
Rohes  was  taken ; and  on  the  29th  Benes  Madho, 
with  20,000  men,  was  captured,  with  loss.  Tantia 
Topee  was  a fugitive,  his  forces  having  been  rout- 
ed, with  the  loss  of  all  their  guns  and  six  hundred 
killed.  The  number  of  rebels  was  still  very  large 
— at  the  lowest  estimate,  50,000 — but  they  are  scat- 
tered about  in  small  bodies.  The  proclamation,  in 
which  the  British  Crown  assumes  entire  command 
over  India,  and  promises  an  amnesty  on  certain 
conditions,  was  read  throughout  India  on  the  1st 
of  November,  and  is  said  to  have  given  great  sat- 
isfaction. 

The  Cape  Town  (Cape  of  Good  Hope)  Monitor 
of  November  10  says : 44  Letters  have  just  been  re- 
ceived in  Cape  Town  from  Dr.  Livingatone.  He 
has  arrived  in  safety  as  far  up  the  Zambesi  as  Tete, 
and  he  and  his  whole  party  were  in  perfect  health 
and  high  spirits.  Of  his  Makololos,  whom  he  had 
left  there  two  years  before  (about  150  in  number), 
thirty  had  died  of  small-pox,  and  six  more  bad 
been  killed  during  his  absence.  The  remainder 
were  still  at  Tete,  and  would  proceed  up  the  coun- 
try with  him,” 
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History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the  Second , Vol. 
III.,  by  William  H.  Prescott.  (Published  by 
Phillips,  Sampson,  and  Co.)  The  eventful  for- 
tunes of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  to  which  a very  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  volume  is  devoted,  affords 
a congenial  theme  for  the  descriptive  powers  which 
have  given  such  graphic  beauty  to  the  previous 
historical  compositions  of  the  author.  In  point  of 
flowing  sweetness  of  narrative,  elegance  of  expres- 
sion, and  sustained  picturesque  effect,  Mr.  Prescott 
has  here  not  only  justified  his  well-established  rep- 
utation, but  even  presented  new  claims  to  public 
admiration.  It  was  in  the  year  711  that  the  Arabs, 
after  traversing  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, reached  the  celebrated  straits  which  sep- 
arate Africa  from  Europe.  After  pausing  for  a 
moment,  they  descended  on  the  sunny  plains  of 
Andalusia;  met  the  whole  Gothic  array  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guadalete ; and,  within  the  space  of 
three  years,  spread  themselves  over  every  part  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  whole  of  that  fair  domain — 
with  the  exception  of  a small  corner  in  the  north, 
where  a remnant  of  the  Goths  maintained  a sav- 
age independence — became  subject  to  the  victorious 
Saracens.  Unlike  the  results  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest in  England,  however,  no  union  between  the 
two  races  was  effected.  A wide  difference  of 
blood,  of  religion,  of  national  tradition,  placed  an 
impassable  gulf  between  the  victors  and  the  van- 
quished. No  length  of  time  served,  in  the  eye  of 
the  Spaniard,  to  give  the  Moslem  invader  a title  to 
the  soil ; and  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  eight  cen- 
turies the  Arabs  were  still  looked  upon  as  intrud- 
ers, whom  it  was  the  sacred  duty  of  the  Spaniards 
to  exterminate  or  expel.  During  the  long  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  other  nations  were  occu- 
pied with  feudal  quarrels  or  border  warfare,  the 
Spaniard  was  intent  on  the  one  great  object  of  re- 
claiming his  country  from  the  possession  of  the  in- 
fidel. His  progress  in  this  work,  though  certain, 
was  gradual,  and  was  measured  by  centuries  rather 
than  by  years.  By  the  end  of  the  ninth  oentury  it 
had  reached  as  far  as  the  Ebro  and  the  Douro.  By 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  the  triumphant  Cid  had 
penetrated  to  the  Tagus ; and  by  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  the  Moslems  had  been  stripped  of  the 
other  southern  provinces,  and  reduced  to  the  pett}- 
kingdom  of  Granada.  On  this  narrow  spot  they 
continued  to  maintain  a national  existence,  and  to 
bid  defiance,  foT  more  than  two  centuries  longer,  to 
' all  the  efforts  of  the  Christians.  It  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  (January  2,  1492), 
that,  after  a war  which  rivaled  the  siege  of  Troy  in 
its  duration,  the  invaders  were  finally  overcome, 
and  “the  august  pair  made  their  solemn  entry  into 
Granada  ; while  the  large  silver  cross,  which  had 
served  as  their  banner  through  the  war,  sparkling 
in  the  sunbeams  on  the  red  towers  of  the  Alhambra, 
announced  to  the  Christian  world  that  the  last  rood 
of  territory  in  the  Peninsula  had  passed  aw’ay  from 
the  Moslem.”  The  war  against  the  Saracens  par- 
took of  the  nature  of  a religious  crusade.  Even- 
man  learned  to  regard  himself  as  the  soldier  of 
Heaven,  forever  fighting  the  great  battle  of  faith. 
The  orders  of  chivalry,  of  which  there  were  sev- 
eral in  the  Peninsula,  were  founded  on  the  same 
principles  as  those  of  Palestine,  where  the  mem- 
bers were  pledged  to  perpetual  war  against  the  in- 
fidel. The  patriotic  principle  thus  became  identi- 
fied with  the  religious.  In  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
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try  the  Spaniard  beheld  also  the  enemies  of  God ; 
and  national  hostility  was  aggravated  by  relig- 
ious hatred.  By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of 
Granada,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Moslems  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of  their  religion, 
and  that  no  inducements  should  be  held  out  to  ef- 
fect their  conversion  to  Christianity.  But  it  was 
only  for  a few  years  that  these  provisions  were  re- 
spected by  the  conquerors.  The  clergy  were  im- 
patient for  the  triumphs  of  the  cross,  and  were 
eager  to  adopt  decided  measures  in  the  work  of 
conversion.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  especially,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cause  with  characteristic  en- 
ergy, and  with  little  scruple  as  to  the  means  to  be 
employed.  In  the  defect  of  reason  and  expostula- 
tion he  did  not  hesitate  to  resort  to*bribcs,  and, 
if  necessary,  to  force.  Under  these  potent  influ- 
ences the  work  of  proscly  tism  made  rapid  progress. 
Thousands  were  added  to  the  Christian  fold.  The 
more  devoted  Mussulmansdreadedthe  general  apos- 
tasy of  their  countrymen.  Exasperated  by  the 
course  of  the  clergy,  they  broke  out  into  an  insur- 
rection which  soon  extended  along  the  mountain 
ranges  in  the  neighborhood  of  Granada.  But  this 
only  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  clergy.  The 
Moors,  as  Ximenes  urged  upon  the  sovereigns,  had 
thus  forfeited  the  advantages  secured  by  the  treaty, 
and  incurred  the  penalties  of  death  and  confisca- 
tion of  property.  Their  offense  could  be  over- 
looked only  on  condition  that  they  should  at  once 
receive  baptism  or  leave  the  country.  This  pro- 
posal found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  As  but  few  of  the  Moslems  were  pre- 
pared to  renounce  their  country  and  their  worldly 
prospects  for  the  sake  of  their  faith,  in  a short  space 
of  time  the  greater  portion  acceded  to  the  condi- 
tions, abjured  their  own  religion;  and  received  that 
of  their  enemies.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  on 
the  accession  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  at  the  time 
when  this  portion  of  the  history  commences.  The 
principal  cities  of  the  south  were  filled  with  a min- 
gled population  of  Spaniards  and  Moriscoes  (as  the 
Moors  w ere  now  called),  the  latter  of  whom  gave 
evidence  of  conversion  to  the  faith  of  their  con- 
querors. But  a large  majority  of  the  Moorish  pop- 
ulation was  scattered  over  the  mountain  range  of 
the  Alpujarras,  southeast  of  Granada,  and  among 
the  bold  sierras  that  stretch  along  the  southern 
shores  of  Spain.  Amidst  those  frosty  peaks  was 
many  a green,  sequestered  valley,  on  which  the 
Moorish  peasant  had  exhausted  the  resources  of 
his  unrivaled  cultivation.  He  constructed  ter- 
races from  the  rocky  soil,  planted  them  with  vines, 
and  clothed  the  bald  sides  of  the  sierra  with  a de- 
licious verdure.  The  land  was  irrigated  by  a net- 
work of  canals.  The  different  elevations  afforded 
the  climate  of  different  latitudes.  The  fig,  the 
pomegranate,*  the  orange  grew  almost  side  by  side 
with  the  hemp  of  the  north,  and  the  grain  of  more 
temperate  localities.  Flocks  of  merino  Bheep  pas- 
tured on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and 
mulberry-trees  were  raised  in  great  abundance  for 
the  manufacture  of  silk.  In  these  little  hamlets 
the  people  of  the  Alpujarras  maintained  the  same 
sort  of  rugged  independence  which  was  enjoyed  by 
the  ancient  Goth  when  he  had  taken  shelter  from 
the  Saracen  invader  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Astu- 
rias. Here  the  Moriscoes  cherished  their  national 
associations,  and  perpetuated  the  usages  that  kept 
alive  the  memory  of  ancient  days.  The  measures 
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adopted  by  the  Government,  under  the  influence 
of  the  clergy,  to  reduce  these  sturdy  mountaineers 
to  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  form  the  principal 
topics  of  this  interesting  volume.  The  progress 
of  the  rebellion,  which  followed  the  attempt  to 
enforce  the  Catholic  faith  upon  the  unwilling 
Moslem,  is  described  in  glowing  colors.  Nor  is 
the  tragic  picture  completed  until  the  policy  of 
the  Court  is  crowned  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moriscoes.  They  were  first  driven  away  from 
their  mountain  homes  in  Granada.  The  lands 
and  houses  of  the  exiles  were  forfeited  to  the 
Crown.  On  the  day  appointed  for  their  removal 
they  were  gathered  into  the  principal  churches  of 
their  districts,  formed  into  divisions,  and  sent  forth 
on  their  dreary  march.  Within  a few  years  not  a 
Morisco  remained  on  their  wonted  soil.  The  out- 
casts who  still  lurked  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  mount- 
ains were  exterminated  by  the  sword,  the  gallows, 
and  famine.  But  the  exiles  carried  their  superior 
skill  and  industry  into  the  various  provinces  where 
they  were  sent.  Their  presence  was  revealed  by 
the  more  minute  and  elaborate  culture  of  the  soil. 
With  their  skill  in  husbandry  they  combined  a 
dexterity  in  the  various  kinds  of  handicraft  that 
was  unknown  to  the  Spaniards.  The  products  of 
their  industry  were  accordingly  more  abundant, 
and  w ere  sold  at  a cheaper  rate  than  those  of  their 
neighbors.  They  continued,  however,  to  be  op- 
pressed by  the  most  cruel  legislation.  Their  na- 
tional songs  and  dances,  the  holidays  and  celebra- 
tions which  had  come  down  to  them  from  their  an- 
cestors, were  interdicted  under  heavy  penalties. 
They  were  even  forbidden  to  speak  or  write  the 
Arabic,  on  pain  of  imprisonment ; and  for  a repeti- 
tion of  the  offense,  of  four  years’  confinement  in  the 
galleys.  Still  they  flourished  under  this  iron  sys- 
tem. As  they  found  a shelter  in  their  new  homes, 
and  resumed  their  former  habits  of  quiet  industry, 
their  spirits  revived,  and  they  gradually  became 
cheerful  and  even  gay.  They  lived  to  a good  old 
age,  and  furnished  examples  of  longevity  which  it 
was  not  easy  to  match  among  the  Spaniards.  At 
length,  under  the  reign  of  the  imbecile  Philip  the 
Third,  the  Moriscoes  were  finally  expelled  from 
the  Peninsula,  an  act  w’hich  deprived  Spain  of  the 
most  industrious  portion  of  her  population,  and  led, 
among  other  causes,  to  the  subsequent  decline  of 
the  monarchy.  In  addition  to  the  vigorous  recital 
of  the  oppression  of  the  Moriscoes,  Mr.  Prescott 
has  devoted  several  chapters  of  the  present  volume 
to  the  wars  with  the  Turks,  and  the  domestic  af- 
fairs of  Spain,  in  which  he  has  ample  opportunity 
to  illustrate  the  qualities  which  have  given  him 
such  an  eminent  rank  among  American  historians. 
If  not  the  most  profound,  he  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  of  narrative  writers.  His  pen  never 
loses  its  animation.  He  gathers  materials  for  pic- 
turesque description  from  the  driest  detail  of  facts ; 
and  although  he  seldom  kindles  into  enthusiasm,  or 
betrays  the  earnestness  which  proceeds  from  intens- 
ity of  conviction,  his  sympathies  are  always  on  the 
right  side — portraying  whatever  is  lovely,  noble, 
and  honorable  with  evident  pleasure,  and  never 
lending  his  countenance  to  baseness,  duplicity,  or 
tyrannic  power. 

Sylvan  Holt's  Daughter,  by  Holme  Lee.  (Pub- 
lished by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  plot  of  this 
novel  is  original  in  its  conception,  and  its  devel- 
opment is  marked  by  ingenuity  of  resource  and 
vigor  of  combination.  Margaret  Holt  is  the 
daughter  of  a recluse  misanthrope,  who,  from  ear- 


ly domestic  misfortune,  has  forsaken  society,  and 
nurses  a grim,  sullen  independence  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  country.  She  grows  up,  under  the 
fostering  influences  of  nature,  into  a maiden  of  rare 
beauty  and  peculiar  loveliness  of  character,  in  spite 
of  a certain  dash  of  eccentricity,  which  she  partly 
inherits  from  her  father,  and  partly  derives  from 
the  isolated  position  in  which  she  is  placed.  Mar- 
rying into  an  ancient  aristocratic  family,  she  suf- 
fers from  the  usual  effervescence  between  pride  of 
birth  and  the  gifts  of  nature ; but  every  new  trial 
only  proves  a new  revelation  of  her  sweet  wo- 
manly dignity,  until  at  length  she  is  placed  in  a 
position  w hich  shows  that  her  strength  of  ebarao- 
ter  is  equal  to  her  gentleness  of  disposition.  The 
subordinate  figures  in  the  scene  are  mostly  arranged 
with  excellent  effect,  although  the  story  is  hurried 
toward  the  close,  and  the  situations  such  as  do  not 
urgently  invite  the  sympathies  of  the  reader. 

What  tcill  he  do  icith  it  f by  Pisa  stratus  Ca&bn,  A 
Novel,  by  Sin  E.  Bclw’er  Lytton.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers).  Every  new  production  of 
Bulwer  appears  to  justify  the  opinion  of  those  who 
assign  him  the  highest  rank  among  modern  writers 
of  fiction.  The  present  work  exhibits  the  same 
knowledge  of  the  world,  insight  into  the  springs 
of  passion,  pow  er  of  artistic  grouping,  and  richness 
of  vocabulary  which  have  given  most  of  his  pre- 
vious novels  their  eminent  place  in  English  litera- 
ture. In  his  masterly  handling  of  characters  and 
scenes  the  reader,  who  is  W’eary  of  the  wretched 
affectation  and  imbecility  of  so  many  aspiring  nov- 
elists, will  find'll  positive  refreshment. 

Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central 
Africa , by  Henry  Baktii.  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.) In  this  third  and  concluding  volume,  Dr. 

Barth  pursues  his  narrative  from  the  time  when, 
dispirited  by  the  loss  of  *his  friend  and  companion, 
Overweg,  and  prevented  by  the  wrars  in  Bornu 
from  pursuing  the  exploration  of  that  region,  he 
set  forth  westward  to  explore  the  countries  on  the 
Isa,  or  Niger.  The  road  which  he  had  to  traverse 
was  long  and  arduous,  leading  through  the  border  re- 
gion lying  between  the  Bornu  and  Fufulde  empires, 
through  the  dominions  of  the  conquering  Fulbe, 
through  Arbindi  and  Hombori,  unsettled  prov- 
inces obstructed  by  nature  and  infested  by  man ; 
along  the  lakes  and  backw'aters  of  the  great  river, 
until  he  reached  the  famous  city  of  Timbuktu,  to 
reach  which  w as  the  object  of  his  arduous  under- 
taking. Here  he  experienced  many  inconveni- 
ences, and  was  detained  iu  a sort  of  honorable  cap- 
tivity for  many  months.  The  time  wras  occupied 
in  his  usual  laborious  manner,  by  researches  into 
the  history,  character,  and  customs  of  the  people. 

Being  at  length  suffered  to  depart,  he  retraced 
his  course  bv  a different  route ; then  crossed  the 
desert  to  Tripoli,  whence  he  embarked  for  Europe, 
having  occupied  nearly  six  years  in  his  long  and 
adventurous  journey.  He  had  succeeded  not  only 
in  exploring  a vast  region  which  wras  scarcely 
known  even  to  the  Arab  merchants,  but  had  estab- 
lished friendly  relations  with  all  the  most  powerful 
chiefs  along  the  mysterious  Niger.  In  accuracy 
of  observation,  patience  of  research,  and  minute- 
ness of  detail,  Barth  6tands  at  the  head  of  all  mod- 
ern travelers.  He  may  be  considered  as  having 
fairly  laid  open  the  whole  region  of  Central  Africa 
to  within  eight  degrees  of  the  equator,  leaving  only 
a tract  of  sixteen  degrees  in  breadth  between  his 
explorations  and  those  of  Livingstone  to  complete 
our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  the  continent. 
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A REVISION  OF  THE  AUTHORIZED  VER- 
SION OF  THE  BIBLE. — The  question  of  a 
new  translation  qf  Scripture,  or,  to  speak  more  ex- 
actly, of  a revision  of  our  received  version,  is  one 
which,  at  the  present  day,  is  not  confined  to  men 
of  scholarly  attainments,  but  has  excited  a deep 
interest  in  all  classes  of  intelligent  minds.  This 
is  in  some  degree  owing  to  the  intense  evangelism 
so  characteristic  of  our  era  — a spirit  somewhat 
akin  to  that  which  prevailed  during  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  which  led  to  the  execution  of  the  versions, 
now  existing,  in  the  languages  of  modern  Europe. 
At  all  events,  we  not  only  find  the  question  moot- 
ed by  biblical  scholars,  but  the  experiment  actual- 
ly made  bv  individuals  and  by  religious  societies. 
We  believe  it  is  not  the  design  of  all  of  these  new 
versions  to  supersede  our  standard  English  Bible  ; : 
but  they  indicate  a dissatisfaction  with  it,  and  a 
desire  that  its  alleged  defects  may  be  remedied. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a duty  of  importance  to  us, 
who  hold  the  position  of  mediators  between  the 
scholastic  and  the  general  mind,  to  inquire  wheth- 
er the  defects  of  our  received  version  are  so  many 
and  so  great  as  are  alleged,  and  whether  an  emen- 
dation of  it  is  desirable  or  practicable. 

We  admit,  at  the  outset,  that  the  successful 
transfusion  of  thought  and  sentiment  from  one 
language  into  another  is  a work  of  almost  invinci- 
ble difficulty  ; especially  w'hen  the  languages  under 
treatment  belong  to  widely  separated  eras  of  the 
world’s  history,  and  are  the  media  of  expression 
for  races  largely  differing  in  habits  of  mind,  in  so- 
cial usage,  and  in  general  spirit.  This  difficulty  is 
increased  when  part  of  the  matter  to  be  translated 
is  poetic  in  form ; for  in  poetry  so  much  depends 
upon  diction  and  rhythm,* that  its  fine  spirit  may 
entirely  escape  us  while  making  the  effort  to  house 
it,  as  it  were,  in  another  body.  What  adequate 
translation  have  we  of  Homer  ? In  Pope’s  poetic 
paraphrase  the  blind  old  bard  appears  before  U9  in 
the  garb  and  wears  the  mien  of  a fine  gentleman 
of  the  eighteenth  century ; while,  in  the  blank  verse 
of  Cowper,  he  is  so  prosy,  so  bare  of  all  appropriate 
appareling,  that  we  scarce  recognize  his  identity. 
In  the  one  instance  we  have  Alexander  Pope  act- 
ing the  part  of  Homer;  in  the  other,  alas  1 naught 
but  Homer’s  ghost.  As  Boswell  once  wittily  said 
(and  it  is  the  only  witty  saving  of  his  that  we  re- 
member), 44  A translation  of  poetry  may  be  in  the 
same  tune  but  not  in  the  same  tone ; Homer  plays 
on  a bassoon,  Pope  on  a flageolet.” 

A translation  can  never  be  more  than  a close 
approximation  to  its  original.  There  will  always 
remain  delicate  shadings  of  meaning  perceptible  to 
those  alone  who  are  familiar  with  both  languages. 
Making,  however,  every  allowance  for  this  and  the 
like  difficulties,  we  may  safely  say  that  our  En- 
glish version  of  the  Bible  approaches  more  closely 
the  spirit  of  its  originals  than  any  book  ever  ren- 
dered from  an  ancient  into  a modern  tongue. 

But  what  are  the  defects  complained  of?  We 
do  not  include  now  the  renderings  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical terms  which  the  churches  variously  interpret, 
and  which  they  naturally  desire  to  have  translated, 
or  at  least  construed,  according  to  their  own  views. 
We  propose  rather  to  select  those  which  interest 
all  readers,  the  correction  of  which  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  be  universally  accepted  os  an  improve- 
ment. 

The  first  class  of  cases  which  we  note  are  those 


where,  from  the  constant  flux  and  change  which 
is  the  normal  state  of  a living  language,  words 
in  our  version  which  accurately  represented  the 
thought  of  the  sacred  writers  two  hundred  years 
ago,  do  not,  at  the  present  day,  so  precisely  express 
their  meaning.  Thus,  44  to  prevent,”  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  translators,  meant  “to  go  before;” 
44  to  let”  signified  44  to  hinder ;”  44  wot”  and  44  wist” 
were  common  forms  for  “know”  and  “knew;”  as 
also  was  44 bewray”  for  “expose,”  “lease”  for 
“ lose,”  “to  eschew"  for  44 to  avoid,”  44 to  entreat” 
for  “ to  treat,”  44  leasing”  for  41  lies,”  “ bruit”  for 
“rumor,”  44  rninish”  for  “diminish,”  “an  hun- 
gered” for  “ hungry.”  “ Worship”  is  now  limited 
in  its  significance  to  “the  homage  gendered  to  a 
divine  being,”  it  included  then  44  civil  respect  or 
honor”  likewise;  44 pitiful”  then  meant  “compas- 
sionate,” but  now' means  “ contemptible ;”  “ meat” 
and  44  food”  w ere  then  synonymous  terms,  now  they 
are  not.  Such  w'ords  as  44  tachea,”  44  ouches,”  and 
44  to  ear”  (to  plow),  are  unintelligible  to  the  pres- 
ent generation ; but  it  may  be  said,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  are  unimportant  and  rarely  occur. 

More  important  instances  are,  44  Take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,”  which,  in  the  time  of  King  James, 
was  good  English  for  44  take  no  anxious  thought;” 
and  in  Paul’s  address  to  the  Athenians,  the  words, 
44  When  I beheld  your  devotions,”  by  which  our 
translators  meant  the  “objects  of  your  worship  ;” 
and  again,  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to  Rome, 
44  We  took  up  our  carriages,”  which  term,  in  the  En- 
glish of  the  sixteenth  century,  stood  for  “ luggage 
or  baggage.”  44  Grudge  not”  was  then  equivalent 
to  “ murmur  not.”  And  wrc  may  add  to  these  what 
is  presumed  to  be  a typographical  blunder, 44  Strain 
at  a gnat,”  for  “ Strain  out  a gnat” — an  allusion  to 
a well-known  Eastern  custom. 

To  these  must  bo  added  the  instances  where 
the  authors  of  our  version  have  confessedly  not 
chosen  the  happiest  terms  for  conveying  the  mean- 
. ing  of  the  sacred  waiters.  Thus,  in  one  of  the  fin- 
est passages  of  St.  Paul’s  writings,  they  have  sub- 
stituted 44  charity”  for  the  better  w ord  “ love”  of  the 
earlier  English  translations.  They  have  written 
44  Jesus”  for  “Joshua”  in  Hebrews,  which, though 
literally  correct,  is  confusing  to  the  common  read- 
er. They  make  the  Apostle  Paul  tell  the  Athe- 
nians, quite  bluntly,  that  he  considers  them  “too 
superstitious,”  whereas  it  is  in  his  mind  to  say  that, 
as  a stranger,  he  has  observed  that  they  44  are  much 
given-  to  religious  devotion;”  a statement  which 
affords  him  the  desired  opportunity  of  presenting 
to  their  consideration  the  doctrine  of  Christ.  In- 
deed, in  this  entire  passage  our  version  fails  to  in- 
dicate adequately  the  exquisite  tact  and  skill  of 
the  Apostle  Paul. 

Other  cases  are  those  where  the  meaning,  already 
clear,  might,  in  the  judgment  of  the  learned,  be 
given  with  greater  clearness,  and  yet  with  no  loss 
in  the  felicity  of  expression.  Such  a one  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 44  And  other  sheep  I have,  which  are  not 
of  this  fold ; them  also  I must  bring,  and  there 
shall  be  one  fold,  and  one  shepherd.”  A closer  ren- 
dering would  doubtless  be,  44  And  there  shall  be 
one  flock,  and  one  shepherd,”  which  expresses  the 
idea  of  unity  more  perfectly. 

Then  again,  it  is  thought  by  some  that  the  lan- 
guage of  our  English  Bible  is,  in  a few  places,  too 
homfely,  ndt  to  say  indelicate.  An  attempt  to  rem- 
edy this  and  other  defects  by  a new  translation, 
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w as  made  by  our  distinguished  American  lexi- 
cographer, Noah  Webster,  but  we  believe  without 
success.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  neither 
is  it  practicable  in  a brief  discussion,  to  make 
a complete  catalogue  of  the  defects  of  our  house- 
hold version  of  Scripture.  It  would  be  an  ungrate- 
ful task  at  best ; and  besides,  we  do  not  attach  as 
much  importance  to  them  as  do  those  who  insist 
upon  a revision.  Wc  might  admit  every  count  in 
the  bill  of  charges,  and  yet  deduce  a different  prac- 
tical conclusion.  Some  of  the  charges  we  conceive 
to  be  frivolous ; others,  again,  are  weighty,  and 
entitled  to  serious  consideration.  Yet  we  hold  with 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  that  44  if  the  substantial  sub- 
ject be  well  forged  out,  wre  need  not  examine  the 
sparks  which  irregularly  fly  from  it.”  In  laying 
the  many  courses  of  a building  a stone  may  hero 
and  there  be  illy  adjusted  to  the  rest ; but  if  the 
edifice  is  so  finely  proportioned  that  its  architect- 
ural effects  impress  every  beholder,  we  may  well 
bethink  ourselves  a little  before  we  undertake  to 
meddle  with  or  to  mend  it.  If  our  readers  will 
conceive  the  instances  above  cited  and  others  like 
them  to  be  somewhat  multiplied,  they  will  readily 
apprehend  the  nature  of  the  improvements  desired. 
It  will  be  perceived  that  they  do  not  touch  the  vital 
interest  at  stake — the  discovery,  by  persons  of  the 
plainest  understanding,  of  the  true  path  of  life. 
When  gathered  together  they  may  at  first  sight 
make  a formidable  array ; but  that  they  are  many, 
relatively  to  the  entire  contents  of  Scripture,  no  one 
possessed  of  competent  knowledge  will,  we  think, 
undertake  to  affirm. 

The  agitation  of  this  question  will  doubtless  ex- 
cite in  many  minds  the  desire  to  know  from  what 
sources  we  have  derived  our  received  version  of 
Scripture,  and  upon  what  grounds  its  title  to  pre- 
eminence rests.  We  may  claim  for  it  two  signal 
advantages  : the  one,  that  it  was  made  precisely  at 
that  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  English  language 
best  fitted  for  such  a work ; the  other,  that  it  is 
not  in  itself  an  original  translation,  but  the  sixth 
of  a scries  of  versions,  each  one  of  which  is  a careful 
revision  of  its  predecessors.  We  shall  devote  a por- 
tion of  otir  space  to  the  illustration  of  these  points. 

The  English,  being  a composite  language,  is,  at 
different  epochs,  much  affected  by  the  various  ele- 
ments of  which  it  consists.  Booted  deeply  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  it  is  yet  supplied  in  large  measure 
from  the  resources  of  the  Latin  and  French.  And 
though  its  normal  state  is  found  in  a predomin- 
ance of  Anglo-Saxon  vocables,  and  a simplicity  of 
grammatical  structure  altogether  its  own,  yet  it 
has  been  subject  to  perturbations  not  unlike  those 
of  the  planets,  when  brought  within  the  sphere  of  | 
each  other’s  influence.  From  the  awkward  phrase  j 
of  Sir  John  Mandeville  to  the  Latinisms  and  deep- 
breathing  periods  of  Milton  and  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  from  thence  to  the  subdued  grace  of  Steele  and 
Addison,  and  from  thence  to  the  pomp  of  the  John- 
sonian diction,  and  from  thence  to  the  indescribable 
contortions  of  the  Carlylean  sentence,  is  a path  of  I 
direction  not  agreeing  with  an}' rectilinear  or  known 
curvilinear  movement.  This  irregular  advance  j 
proves  that  our  vernacular  submits,  for  a season,  j 
to  influences  which,  in  process  of  time,  are  repelled  | 
and  cast  aside.  Our  version  of  the  Bible  enjoys 
the  felicity  of  having  been  made  in  the  period  im-  1 
mediately  succeeding  the  primitive  one,  when  the 
revival  of  classical  learning  had  infused  a now  spir- 
it into  our  literature  and  enlarged  its  resources,  hut 
bad  not  vet  burdened  it  with  imitations  of  the  clas- 


sic forms.  It  was  the  period  which  gave  us  our 
Shakspeare,  the  wealth  and  purity  of  whose  diction 
are  not  the  least  of  the  legacies  he  has  left  us ; the 
period  afterward  characterized  as  the  one  when  . 
authors  drew  “from  the  wells  of  English  unde- 
filed.” The  ponderous  Latinists  bad  not  yet  Ro- 
manized our  tongue ; the  wits  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  had  not  yet  subdued  it  to  the  quiet  grace  of 
the  French  style  of  expression.  It  was  in  its  first 
vigor,  large,  hearty,  with  the  dew  of  the  early 
morning  upon  it,  and,  under  the  inspirations  of  the 
universal  awakening  of  the  human  intellect,  ready 
for  the  first  essays  of  its  power. 

We  have  said  that  our  version  belongs  to  this 
period  of  onr  language,  for,  though  reduced  to  its 
present  form  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  it  is 
derived  from  William  Tyndale — the  earliest  trans- 
lator from  the  original  languages  of  Scripture  into 
English  — who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth.  There  is  something  irresistibly  attract- 
ive in  the  character,  and  withal  tragic  in  the  fate, 
of  this  man.  Deeply  learned,  and  sincerely  pious, 
he  was  literally  without  a place  to  lay  kis  head. 

To  give  the  Bible  to  the  people  of  England  in  their  ~ 
own  tongue  was  the  cherished  purpose  of  his  life. 

In  a controversy  with  a church  dignitary  who  bp- 
posed  his  scheme,  he  had  declared  with  lofty  confi- 
dence, “ If  God  spares  me  man}'  years,  I will  cause 
the  boy  that  driveth  the  plow  to  know  more  of  Scrip- 
ture than  you  do.”  Driven  from  the  soil  of  England 
by  Henry,  whose  policy  was  in  the  main  hostile  to 
the  general  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  he  found 
a refuge  at  Antwerp,  and  subsisted  upon  the  bounty 
of  English  merchants  resident  there.  Entrapped 
at  length  by  the  King’s  emissaries,  he  was  burned 
at  the  stake  near  Brussels,  where,  from  the  midst 
of  the  flames,  he  uttered  the  ever-memorable  words, 

4 4 Lord,  open  the  King  of  England’s  eyes !”  Who 
can  tell  how  far  such  a life,  corresponding  so  close- 
ly in  its  sufferings  with  the  lives  of  the  inspired 
authors  of  the  New  Testament,  may  have  quicken- 
ed kis  appreciative  sympathy  with  much  that  they 
wrote ! 

The  condition  of  the  English  language  at  the 
time  we  have  described  fitted  it  admirably  for  the 
task  of  rendering  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of 
the  Bible.  For  the  greater  part  of  Holy  Scripture 
was  written  in  a tongue  which  was  never  over-re- 
fined by  the  action  of  the  speculative  intellect.  Its 
tone  is  one  of  dignified  simplicity.  It  deals  with 
the  primary  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  the  striking 
aspects  of  the  outer  W'orld.  The  Newr  Testament, 
though  the  product  of  a more  refined  period,  has 
much  of  it  the  same  character,  from  the  limited 
culture  of  nearly  all  its  writers,  and  the  absence 
on  their  part  of  alWliought  as  to  their  mode  of  ex- 
pression. No  better  representative  of  its  letter 
and  spirit  could  have  been  found  than  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  English  of  the  sixteenth  century,  pre-emi- 
nently the  language  of  the  people,  refined,  by  the 
advance  of  learning,  and  yet  not  made  scholastic 
by  writers  whose  only  w'orld  was  the  student’s 
closet.  Tyndale,  and  his  associate  Coverdale, 
though  deeply  learned,  had  been  made  familiar  by 
their  manner  of  life  w ith  the  common  speech  of  the 
house,  the  market,  and  the  wayside.  Our  version 
is  therefore  singularly  freo  from  what  a writer  of 
the  time  sarcastically  calls  4i  the  inkhorn  terms,” 
with  w'hich  the  affectation  of  scholarship  and  the 
intercourse  of  the  learned  with  each  other  was  al- 
ready infecting  our  language.  Of  the  sixty-nine 
words  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  as  rendered  in  it,  five 
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only  are  not  Saxon.  The  celebrated  Robert  Hall, 
whose  sense  of  the  harmony  of  style  was  perfect, 
delighted  to  quote  the  sweet  Saxon  phrases  of  our 
Bible,  and  would  describe  them  as  affording  him 
the  pleasure  of  fine  strains  of  music. 

Tyndale’s  translation,  though  made  independ- 
ently from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  is  close- 
ly allied  to  WiclifF’s  from  the  Vulgate,  made  as  far 
back  as  1380.  He  did  not  live,  however,  to  com- 
plete his  work.  His  friend  Coverdale  revised  and 
finished  his  version,  and  published  a complete  Bi- 
ble in  English  in  1535.  A revision  of  this  was 
published  by  Mathew  in  1537 ; and  still  another 
under  the  direction  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  1539 ; 
and  yet  another  by  the  English  refugees  at  Gene- 
va in  1560 ; and  another,  called  44  the  Bishops'  Bi- 
ble,” in  1568,  under  the  authority  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. These  several  versions  have  been  very  ap- 
propriately described  as  bearing  44  a strong  family 
likeness.”  They  are  successive  growths  from  one 
and  the  same  stock,  and  in  them  we  can  see  our 
English  Bible  slowly  advancing  toward  its  perfec- 
tion. So  well  received  were  they,  that,  before  the 
undertaking  of  the  final  revision  by  the  authority 
of  King  James,  upward  of  one  hundred  thousand 
copies  of  the  Testament  or  of  the  whole  volume 
were  in  circulation  among  the  people — an  extraor- 
dinary number  for  that  age. 

Our  English  Bible  is  not,  then,  a first  attempt, 
or  an  independent  attempt,  to  translate  the  Word 
of  God,  but  a revision  of  pre-existent  versions  made 
with  great  care  and  under  favorable  auspices.  Our 
language  was  in  a fluent  state,  which  made  it  pas9 
readily  into  the  moulds  of  Scripture  thought  and 
expression.  The  Reformation  had  given  a mighty 
impulse  to  learning,  and  in  the  time  of  King  James 
there  were  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London, 
many  eminent  Oriental  and  classical  scholars.  The 
King's  directions  to  the  translators  were  drawn  up 
with  skill.  Among  them  were  the  following : 

4*The  ordinary  Bible  read  in  the  church,  com- 
monly called  the  Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed, 
and  to  be  as  little  altered  as  the  original  will  per- 
mit.” 

44  These  translations  to  be  followed,  where  they 
agree  better  with  the  sense  than  the  Bishops'  Bi- 
ble, to  wit,  Tyn dale’s,  Coverdale' s,  Mathew's,  Whit- 
church's, Geneva.” 

When  none  of  these  accorded  with  the  original, 
they  were,  of  course,  to  follow  that.  We  need  not 
repeat  the  old,  familiar  story  of  their  labors ; how 
the  forty-seven  good  and  capable  men,  divided  into 
six  companies,  each  company  taking  a part  of  the 
entire  volume,  wrought  at  their  task  three  entire 
years ; how  each  man's  work  was  revised  by  his 
associates,  and  each  company’s  work  by  the  other 
companies,  until  every  passage  had  passed  under 
scrutiny  from  thirteen  to  seventeen  times;  how, 
too,  after  the  exercise  of  this  scrupulous  care,  a 
select  number  of  the  whole  devoted  nearly  a year 
to  a re-examination  of  all  that  had  been  done. 
These  facts  we  need  mention  only  in  passing.  But 
we  may  dwell  for  a moment  upon  the  character  of 
the  translators  as  men  every  way  worthy  of  their 
high  responsibility,  whose  ability  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  their  modesty.  They  say  of  them- 
selves : 44  We  never  thought  to  make  a new  trans- 
lation, but  to  make  a good  one  better,  or  out  of 
many  good  ones  one  principal  good  one.”  And 
again:  44 Neither  did  we  disdain  to  revise  what 
was  done,  and  to  bring  back  to  the  anvil  that 
which  was  hammered.”  And  thus  have  we  our  in- 


comparable version  of  Scripture.  Rooted  in  the 
remote  past,  it  has  grown  .with  the  growth  and  be- 
come perfect  with  the  perfection  of  our  language. 
In  its  slow  maturing  was  contained  the  promise, 
the  sure  prophecy  of  its  enduring  vitality.  It  is 
permeated  by  the  richest  life  of  our  beloved  ver- 
nacular, and  has  budded  and  blossomed  with  its 
fairest  flowers  of  expression.  Its  early  translator, 
Tyndale,  chose  for  his  motto, 44  Time  tryeth and 
time  has  tried  this  work  of  his  learning  and  piety, 
and  of  the  no  less  learning  and  piety  of  his  suc- 
cessors, and  has  attested  its  priceless  value.  Time 
has  added  to  it  much  of  the  venerablencss  and  au- 
thority of  the  sacred  records  of  which  it  is  so  faith- 
ful a transcript.  The  memory  of  the  martyrs  who 
died  to  produce  it  and  to  make  it  a household  vol- 
ume is  embalmed  in  it.  No  other  book  of  our  lan- 
guage can  be  so  appropriately  termed  nutrix  gen~ 
tium , the  foster-mother  of  races  of  men.  It  has  met 
one  after  the  other  the  advancing  generations  of 
Anglo-Saxon  lineage,  and  has  guided  their  spirit- 
ual life  and  given  to  it  its  expression.  There  is 
not  an  emotion  of  our  spiritual  nature,  from  the 
wail  of  the  penitent  to  the  almost  seraphic  rapture 
of  the  translated  believer,  which  does  not  find  in 
its  happy  phrase  appropriate  utterance.  So  pow- 
erfully has  association  interfused  its  thought  and 
expression  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  us 
even  to  think  upon  these  themes  in  other  terms 
than  those  which  are  provided  us  in  our  English 
Bible. 

We  believe  we  may  safely  assume-  that  what- 
ever new  translations  of  Scripture  may  be  made 
for  scholars  or  for  private  reading,  the  use  of  our 
received  version  will  never  be  superseded  by  any 
other  among  the  people.  If  ever  amended,  it  must 
be  with  the  reverent  touch  with  which  we  restore 
the  painting  of  an  old  master.  And  even  then  the 
changes  must  stand  out  as  proposed,  and  receive 
the  sanction  of  universal  consent,  before  being  in- 
corporated with  the  text.  They  must  by  no  means 
be  foisted  in.  We  can  conceive  of  no  event  which 
would  awaken  a more  universal  rebellion  in  the 
popular  mind  than  the  discovery  that,  unawares, 
their  received  version  had  been  changed.  But  wo 
doubt  if  the  attempt  is  desirable  in  the  present  di- 
vided state  of  Christendom.  At  present  our  Bible 
is  a bond  of  union  between  the  scattered  branches 
of  English  and  American  Protestantism.  It  is  for 
all  sects  a common  standard  of  appeal.  It  is  the 
broad,  unbroken  platform  upon  which  they  may 
unitedly  stand.  It  is  at  once  a reproach  of  their 
divisions,  and  an  eloquent  homily  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  union  among  Christian  men.  No  more  mel- 
ancholy spectacle  could  be  witnessed  than  that  of 
the  various  religious  bodies  appealing  to  their  own 
exclusive  versions  as  their  ultimate  answer  in  mat- 
ters of  debate.  In  such  a juncture  of  affairs  we 
believe  the  world  without  the  churches  would  cor- 
rect and  rebuke  the  folly  of  the  world  within  them. 
Shortly  after  the  completion  of  King  James’s  trans- 
lation, and  while  the  publishing  of  Bibles  was  in 
the  hands  of  private  printers,  violent  sectaries  pro- 
cured the  issuing  of  editions  corrupted  to  suit  their 
own  purposes.  Some  of  these  alterations  seem  to 
have  been  dictated  by  a spirit  of  mischief,  if  not 
of  malice.  Thus  one  printer  is  said  to  have  omit- 
ted the  important  word 44  not”  in  the  Seventh  Com- 
mandment, for  which  he  was  afterward  fined  sev- 
eral thousand  pounds ; others  changed  in  decisive 
passages  “unrighteousness,”  to  44 righteousness,” 
and  44  shall  not  inherit”  to  44  shall  inherit  ” Pos- 
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sibly  there  is  an  allusion  to  this  madness  in  the 
doggerel  of  Hudibras : 

“Religion  spawned  a various  rout 
Of  petulant  capricious  sects. 

The  maggots  of  corrupted  texts.” 

The  numerous  improved  versions  made  and  is- 
sued by  private  scholars  are  of  very  various  merit. 
Some  of  them  come  to  us  with  every  sanction  which 
great  reputation  can  give  them,  and  are  really  ad- 
mirable specimens  of  critical  ability.  But  all  that 
we  have  seen  are  inferior  to  our  common  English 
Bible  in  one  important  particular — they  are  not  so 
readable.  Who  more  judicious  than  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Campbell  of  Aberdeen  ? Yet  who  would  ex- 
change our  common  version  of  the  Gospels  for  his? 
Unfortunately  not  every  one  who  addresses  him- 
self to  this  task  is  as  fully  qualified  to  do  it  well. 
About  forty  years  ago  a well-known  divine  of  En- 
gland rushed  into  the  field  with  defiant  trumpet 
blast,  denied  the  literary  competency  of  King 
James’s  translators,  affirmed  that  no  version  had 
been  made  from  the  original  Scripture  since  the 
days  of  Jerome,  and  proceeded  to  remedy  this  de- 
ficiency in  our  literature  by  drawing  directly  from 
the  Hebrew  records.  How  far  he  succeeded  in  his 
undertaking  we  are  not  precisely  aware ; but  we 
have  seen  the  following  cited  as  a specimen  of  his 
earlier  efforts:  it  is  from  the  account  of  the  crea- 
tion of  Eve,  the  mother  of  us  all : 

44  Then  he  brought  one  to  her  side,  whose  flesh 
he  had  inclosed  in  her  place.  Then  Jehovah  built 
the  substance  of  the  other,  which  he  took  for  the 
man,  even  a woman,”  etc. 

Our  readers  may,  at  their  leisure,  compare  this 
jumble  with  the  simple  rendering  of  our  standard 
version. 

Another  luckless  wight,  *who  wishes  the  style 
of  our  English  Bible  to  be  modernized  and  made 
more  vivacious,  perpetrates  the  following.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  answer  of  the  Roman  centurion  to  our 
Saviour : 

44  Lord,  don’t  give  yourself  the  trouble  of  coming. 
I don’t  deserve  you  should  honor  my  house  with 
your  presence.” 

And  another,  who  has  an  itching  for  a more  dig- 
nified diction,  travesties  the  twenty-third  Psalm  in 
the  following  style : 

44  Deity  is  my  pastor,  I shall  not  be  indigent.  . . . 
Thou  anointest  my  locks  with  odoriferous  unguents. 
My  chalice  exuberates,”  etc. 

These  are  follies,  but  who  will  8&y  that  they 
are  not  seriously  meant  by  their  authors  ? They 
show  that  a translator  may  enter  upon  his  work 
with  the  utmost  self-confidence,  and  yet  totally 
misconceive  the  spirit  and  tone  if  not  the  sense  of 
the  inspired  volume. 

But  without  the  alteration  of  a single  syllable 
the  text  of  our  version  might  be  presented  in  a far 
more  readable  form.  The  division  into  chapters 
and  verses  has  its  uses,  but  no  one  will  pretend 
that  it  does  not  interrupt  the  flow  of  narrative,  of 
poetry,  and  of  argument.  It  creates,  besides,  the 
pernicious  habit  of  contemplating  the  contents  of 
Scripture  as  composed  of  so  many  distinct  aphor- 
isms; whereas  the  aphoristic  form  is  peculiar  to 
the  hook  of  Proverbs  alone.  Why  not,  as  in  the 
editions  of  Homer  or  Milton,  relegate  the  chapter 
and  verse  numbers  to  the  margin,  dividing  the 
text  into  suitable  paragraphs  according  to  the 
sense  ? The  division  of  the  Bible  into  chapters  and 
verses  is  no  part  of  its  inspiration ; it  wros  made  on 
individual  responsibility,  and,  more  than  that,  very 


carelessly  made.  It  was  not  originally  designed 
to  facilitate  reading,  but  to  make  reference  to  a 
concordance  more  easy.  We  owe  to  Cardinal 
Hugo  de  Santo  Caro— a concordance-maker  of  the 
thirteenth  century  — the  division  into  chapters, 
and  to  a Jewish  Rabbin  the  subdivision  of  the  Old 
Testament  into  verses.  Robert  Stephens,  the  fa- 
mous editor  and  printer,  distributed  the  matter  of 
the  New  Testament  into  verses  to  adjust  it  to  a 
concordance  which  he  was  then  passing  through 
the  press.  He  tells  us,  moreover,  that  he  did  the 
work  while  traveling  on  horseback  (tWer  cquiUm- 
dum)  between  Lyons  and  Paris.  Whether  he 
wrought  at  this  verse-making  while  cantering  his 
good  steed  on  the  road,  or  while  baiting  at  his  inn, 
he  does  not  say — probably  both.  We  can  not  think 
that  Scripture  has  been, . by  this  arrangement, 
rightly  divided;  in  some  instances  it  has  been 
fearfully  dislocated  to  the  detriment  of  its  sym- 
metry  and  beauty.  Much  would  be  gained,  too,  if 
the  citations,  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old, 
w’ere  indicated  by  quotation  marks  and  printed  in 
spaced  letter.  * Besides  the  gain  in  clearness  by  this 
change,  it  would  keep  prominently  before  the  eye 
and  mind  the  confirmation  by  the  authors  of  the 
New  Testament  of  the  genuineness  and  inspiration 
of  the  more  ancient  Scriptures.  We  are  of  opinion 
too,  that  a slight  difference  in  arrangement  would 
give  greater  impressiveness  to  the  hymn-look  of 
Scripture,  the  model  of  all  hymnologv,  the  collec- 
tion of  Psalms.  These  ancient  songs,  which  have 
a power  still  to  touch  the  dullest  sensililities,  may 
reasonably  ask  to  be  treated  with  the  appearance 
of  justice.  What  syllabic  measure  is  to  classic, 
and  rhyme  to  modem  poetry,  the  parallelism  of 
the  verse-members  is  to  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  alliterative  treatment  of  the  theme  is  frequent- 
ly followed  at  intervals  by  a choral  refrain;  but 
these  features  scarcely  appear  in  our  present  mode 
of  printing  the  text.  The  loss  of  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  we  were  to  print  a collection  of  modern  hymns 
as  so  much  prose,  leaving  the  reader  to  pick  out 
the  rhyme  and  the  reason  as  he  best  could. 

Our  discussion  has  carried  us  not  unwillingly  to 
the  remote  past ; to  the  seed-time  of  the  rich  har- 
vests of  blessing  which  we  are  now  gatheringyear 
by  year.  Then,  King  Henry’s  Chancellor,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  condemned  all  who  were  suspected 
of  importing  or  concealing  Tyndale’s  New  Testa- 
ment to  ride  through  the  streets  of  London  with 
their  faces  to  their  horses’  tails,  with  paper  caps 
on  their  heads,  with  the  copies  of  Scripture  hang- 
ing from  their  cloaks,  which  they  were  compelled 
to  cast  into  the  fire  at  Cheapside ; nowr,  one  of  the 
noblest  organizations  known  to  Christendom  strains 
its  resources  to  the  utmost  to  place  a copy  in  every 
man’s  house.  Who  at  that  day  would  have  pre- 
dicted so  great  a change!  Yet  we  hear  one  as 
early  as  1610,  anticipating,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
and  in  language  of  almost  superhuman  eloquence, 
the  good  to  he  achieved  by  the  universal  diff  usion 
of  the  Scriptures.  His  words  are  worthy  to  be 
written  in  gold : 

4 ‘ That  most  excellent  light  of  Christian  wisdom 
revealed  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  divine  oracles 
is  incomparable  and  peerless,  whereupon  all  others 
do  depend;  the  bright  beams  of  which  heavenly 
light  do  show  us  the  read}'  way  to  eternal  happi- 
ness amidst  the  sundry  turnings  and  dangerous 
windings  of  this  life.  And  lest  either  the  strange- 
ness of  the  language  wherein  these  holy  hooks  were 
written,  or  the  deepness  of  the  mysteries,  or  the 
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multiplicity  of  bidden  senses  contained  in  them, 
should  any  way  hide  us  from  the  clear  view  and  per- 
fect beholding  of  that  heavenly  brightness ; God 
hath  called,  and  assembled  into  his  church,  out  of 
all  nations  in  the  world,  and  out  of  all  people  that 
dw?ll  under  the  arch  of  heaven,  men  abounding  in 
all  secular  learning  and  knowledge  and  filled  with 
the  understanding  of  holy  things,  who  might  turn 
these  Scriptures  and  books  of  God  into  the  tongues 
of  every  nation ; and  might  unseal  this  book  so 
fast  clasped  and  sealed,  and  manifest  and  open  the 
mysteries  therein  contained,  not  only  by  lively 
voice  but  by  writings  to  be  carried  down  to  all 
posterities.  From  hence,  as  from  the  pleasant  and 
fruitful  fields  watered  with  the  silver  dew  of  Her- 
mon,  the  people  of  God  are  nourished  with  all  sav- 
ing food.  Hence  the  thirst  of  languishing  souls  is 
restinguished  as  from  the  most  pure  fountains  of 
living  waters  and  the  everlasting  streams  of  Para- 
dise. Hence  the  want  of  needy  souls  is  supplied, 
as  out  of  the  best  and  richest  store-house  in  the 
world.  From  hence,  as  out  of  the  school  of  all 
heavenly  virtues,  all  the  life,  manners,  and  duties 
of  men  are  framed  and  fashioned  aright,  the  un- 
learned are  taught,  the  learned  are  exercised  ; they 
that  are  fallen  are  holpen,  that  they  may  be  able  to 
rise  again ; they  that  stand  are  preserved  from  the 
danger  of  falling ; in  a word  there  is  nothing  hon- 
est, nothing  profitable,  pleasant;  great  or  rare  or 
excellent,  tending  either  to  instruction,  holiness 
of  life,  or  the  attaining  of  endless  happiness,  but 
here  it  may  be  found.” 

(fMtar’a  (fasij  <Cjjair. 

IT  is  a dismal  proverb  that  a green  Yule  makes 
a fat  church-yard.  Dismal,  because  it  is  so 
pleasant  to  slip  unawares  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  winter;  to  pass  beyond  Christmas,  and  find 
ourselves  standing  in  the  first  days  of  the  new 
year  without  those  stinging  reminders  in  the  agony 
of  which  “ J une  is  twice  J une  or,  at  least,  seems 
•o  to  the  chilled  and  shuddering  imagination. 

# Nothing  ever  better  described  the  Italian  climate 
than  to  say  that  roses  bloom  in  February.  They 
do.  You  may  see  them,  in  Rome,  upon  the  grave 
of  Shelley,  in  the  still  February  mornings,  under 
the  old  wall  of  the  city.  “ It  might  make  one  in 
love  with  death,”  he  wrote  of  KeatsTs  grave,  “ to 
think  one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a place.” 

Yet  the  Roman  winter  is  not  all  sunny.  The 
season  is  rather  like  that  of  a green  Yule.  There 
are  weeks  of  damp,  gloomy  days — half  rainy  and 
misty — under  which  the  solemn  old  city  becomes 
more  deeply  and  sternly  solemn.  Even  the  gal- 
leries are  chilly  then ; the  statues  are  doubly  cold ; 
and,  by  contrast,  the  lovely  landscapes  of  Claude 
are  never  so  alluring,  hanging  like  warm  bits  of 
summer  upon  those  winter  walls.  The  traveler 
goes  up  from  the  cheerless  streets  into  those  hushed 
rooms.  A surly  guardiano  opens  the  doors,  like  a 
grim  watch-dog  in  faded  livery.  Sometimes  he 
follows  you  at  a little  distance,  48  if  to  see  that 
you  do  not  put  a square  acre  of  canvas  in  your 
pocket,  or  smuggle  out  a Venus  under  your  coat. 

Pax  r obiscum,  Guardiano!  you  shall  have  due, 
yes,  tre  paoli — two,  or  even  three  pauls  (two  shil- 
lings)— if  only  you  will  retire  to  your  den,  and 
leave  us  alone  with  Claude  and  Salvator,  with 
Titian  and  Raphael. 

Yes,  those  are  the  days  for  Claude ! Then  your 
eye  clings  to  him.  His  pictures  open  upon  peace 


and  beauty,  like  windows  that  look  into  Arcadian 
summer.  Tranquil  days  at  home,  wherever  home 
may  be;  happy  hours  that  have  been,  or  might 
have  been ; songs,  and  walks,  and  shady  rambles ; 
delicate  lines  of  hills  and  winding  streams  ; broad, 
open,  sunny  repose ! These  are  the  glimpses  you 
get  on  dark  winter  days  in  Rome,  as  you  stroll 
through  the  galleries  and  look  at  Claude’s  pictures. 

And  the  victory  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  of 
warm,  pleasant  days  in  our  climate,  stretching  on 
from  the  autumn  into  the  winter — such  as  led  us 
this  last  year,  just  ended,  from  Thanksgiving  to 
Christmas.  For,  after  all,  moisture  and  warmth 
are  full  of  life ; and  cold  is  uncompromising  death. 
Even  the  winter  rain  tinkling  upon  the  window  is 
yet  a sort  of  song — a sign  of  life ; but  the  stone  si- 
lence of  snow  and  ice,  if  it  be  beautiful,  is  fearful. 
The  moral  heroism  of  Kane  and  his  companions, 
which  resisted  the  silence,  is  quite  as  remarkable 
as  the  physical  endurance  that  braved  the  cold  of 
the  North.  Youth,  love,  beauty,  poetry,  enthusi- 
asm, are  all  typified  in  the  summer  and  flowers. 
The  glory  of  winter  is  an  inverted  splendor ; it  is 
the  bright  but  deadly  magnificence  of  Dis. 

Of  course  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  skating 
and  sleighing  and  mulled  wine;  for  the  great 
sparkling  and  flaming  Yule-log,  and  the  happy 
faces  in  which  it  is  reflected.  And,  upon  the 
whole,  the  old  argument  is  the  best  one : the  fam- 
ily circle  around  the  family  hearth  triumphantly 
conquers  winter;  and,  in  a land  where  there  are 
few  pictures,  is  as  good  as  Claude. 

There  shall  be  music  and  games  and  talk.  Yes, 
but  there  must  also  be  books— good  books  for  the 
winter  evenings.  And  what  shall  they  be? 

Here  are  two,  very  different.  It  will  do  ns  all 
good  to  read  them  both:  Carlyle’s  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  Dr.  Sanger’s  History  of  Prostitution. 

It  is  too  late  to  sneer  at  Carlyle’s  style  of  say- 
ing what  he  has  to  say ; and  when  you  have  ascer- 
tained that  he  has  something  to  say,  it  is  useless  to 
quarrel  with  the  manner.  Thomas  Carlyle  is  now 
sixty-three  or  four  years  old,  and  he  will  hardly 
change  his  style.  That  it  is  racy,  strong,  pictur- 
esque, pathetic,  melodious,  witty,  and  sparklingly 
satirical ; that,  upon  the  whole,  it  displays  the  va- 
riety, the  resources,  and  the  power  of  the  English 
language,  no  thoughtful  reader  will  be  in  haste*  to 
deny.  That  it  is  entirety  unlike  other  styles  in 
the  language,  and  the  model  styles — such  as  Mil- 
ton’s, Addison’s,  Gibbon’s,  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s, 
Bacon’s,  and  Jeremy  Taylor’s — is  very  plain ; and 
it  is  equally  clear  that  it  is  somewhat  colored,  not 
spoiled,  by  some  German  styles. 

But  what  is  style,  in  the  literary  sense,  but  an 
original  man’s  way  of  saying  what  he  has  to  say? 
And  what  determines  that  but  his  temperament, 
his  imagination,  his  education,  and  his  earnest- 
ness ? The  first  and  chief  demand  the  reader  can 
make  upon  his  author  is,  that  he  shall  say  what  he 
has  to  say  in  the  strongest  and  clearest  manner. 
Could  Milton  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  unlicensed 
printing  more  appropriately  than  in  his  Btatelv  and 
sonorous  periods  ? Could  Bacon  have  stated  the 
simple  truths  of  his  essays  better  than  in  his  sim- 
ple music  ? Could  Addison  have  chatted  of  social 
manners  more  fitly  than  in  his  colloquial  clearness  ? 
Could  Sir  Thomas  Browne  have  believed  “ because 
it  was  impossible”  more  delightfully  than  in  his 
quaint  and  garnished  manner?  or  Charles  Lamb 
with  more  dainty  tenderness  have  mingled  the 
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pathos,  the  wit,  and  the  delicate  wisdom  of  bis 
Elia? 

In  all  these  cases  the  style  was  the  man.  It 
was  the  expression  of  the  thought  according  to  the 
characteristics  of  the  thinker.  In  every  case — ex- 
cept the  two  last,  between  whom  there  was  a deep 
intellectual  sympathy — the  style  is  entirely  dis- 
tinct, yet  entirely  simple,  natural,  and  agreeable. 

Now,  would  any  body  like  to  have  Milton  write 
as  Browne  did,  or  Goldsmith  like  Dr.  Johnson? 
Could  there  have  been  any  balder  affectation  ? 

Carlyle  is  quite  as  original  a thinker  as  any  En- 
glishman of  this  century.  He  has  a great  deal  to 
say  upon  a great  many  subjects,  and  he  says  it  in 
a manner  entirely  his  own.  He  may  be  extrava- 
gant in  his  own  way,  as  Charles  Lamb  was  in  his, 
but  that  is  part  of  the  charm.  A kind  of  enthusi- 
astic extravagance,  in  what  is  really  striking,  de- 
generates into  mannerism,  but  it  is  still  not  with- 
out a charm.  Carlyle,  for  instance,  gives  a force 
to  the  figure  of  Dryasdust,  by  his  persistent  itera- 
tion, which  he  could  ndt  do  if  he  named  him  more 
rarely.  Moreover,  as  a rich,  full,  magnificent,  de- 
scriptive style,  there  are  few  that  can  compare  with 
Carlylese.  The  profound  appreciation  of  charac- 
ter, the  delicate  sympathy  with  it,  the  hearty  ad- 
miration and  Titanic  partiality  for  whatever  pleases 
him ; his  confidence  in  honesty  and  his  utter  horror 
of  incapacity  and  bombast — and  the  results  of  the 
same  habits  in  his  studies  making  his  scholarship 
broad  and  accurate — his  quick  humor  and  colossal 
wit,  and  his  marvelously  picturesque  presentations 
of  scenes  and  events,  isolate  him  among  all  his 
contemporaries  in  literature,  very  much  as  Michael 
Angelo  was  isolated  among  the  artists. 

People  com  plain  that  his  style  is  not  as  “ pure”and 
“ simple”  as  when  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Schiller  and 
the  early  Essa}^ ; and  undoubtedly  it  has  very  much 
changed.  But  so  does  the  style  of  every  author 
change,  and  necessarily.  It  grows,  and  deepens, 
and  gets  richer  with  more  years  and  wider  ex- 
perience. Let  any  man  read  the  opening  pages  of 
the  Life  of  Frederick  containing  the  picture  of  the 
old  King  sauntering  upon  the  terraces  of  San  Souci, 
and  ask  himself  whether  the  portrait  could  be  half 
so  effective  if  it  had  been  touched  in  with  the  limpid 
brevity  of  Addison,  or  even  the  imperfect  earlier 
hand  of  Carlyle  himself.  The-  man  is  the  style, 
after  all,  if  he  only  be  a man.  And  though  every 
thing  seems  to  be  imperfect,  surely  we  may  allow 
that  the  style  of  Carlyle  is  not  more  so  than  any 
other  entirely  different  manner. 

The  book  itself  is  only  half  completed.  The  first 
of  the  two  published  volumes  carries  us  through  the 
early  history  of  the  Brandenburg  family ; and  the 
stalwart  historian  throws  the  most  grotesque  and 
vivid  lights  upon  the  driest  and  darkest  details. 
If  any  old  forgotten  German  ancestor  had  a point 
of  interest  or  beauty,  it  starts  into  life  upon  the 
page  like  a dust-buried  diamond  brushed  to  light  by 
the  foot  of  a wanderer  in  a tomb.  This  first  volume 
is  a lurid  phantasmagoria  of  times  and  people  that 
seemed  to  have  died  forever  out  of  human  interests. 
But  they  live  one  little  moment  more.  They  pass 
and  float  and  fade  in  all  their  heroic  or  foolish  pro- 
portions, the  long  line  of  Brandenburgs,  from  the 
youth  who,  in  a dim  century,  descended  from  the 
mountain-castle  in  Southern  Germany,  down  to 
the  greatest  of  the  race,  the  hero  of  the  history. 

The  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  reign  of 
the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great.  It  is  intensely 
interesting,  and  skillfully  elucidates  the  confusion 


of  European  politics  during  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century.  The  memoirs  of  Frederick’s  sister, 
and  the  memoirs  of  every  body  else,  are  pressed 
into  the  service,  and  the  old  century  is  shown  in 
all  its  details,  its  little  interweavings  of  human  in- 
terests, as  we  may  not  hope  to  see  it  elsewhere, 

But  Carlyle  is  wayward  as  a giant.  He  has 
long  since  declared  that  he  likes  capable  men ; his 
capable  men  apparently  meaning,  in  the  judgment 
of  many,  men  w ho  can  do  whatever  they  set  them- 
selves to  do.  Hence  his  overwhelming  hero  wor- 
ship. But  this  must  not  be  confounded  with  & 
worship  of  mere  success.  Carlyle,  at  least,  must 
believe  that  the  end  and  the  man  were  both  hon- 
est and  both  of  service  to  the  world,  or  he  does 
not  spare  his  sneer.  What  can  surpass,  for  in- 
stance, the  ludicrous  contempt  with  which  he 
smears  Napoleon  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  vol- 
ume ? He  makes  him  a sheer  melodramatic  hero 
strutting  upon  a stage — and  the  secret  of  the  con- 
tempt is,  that  Carlyle  evidently  believes  Napoleon 
to  have  been  a charlatan  of  genius — a man  skill- 
fully and  successfully  pursuing  his  own  personal 
aggrandizement. 

We  do  not  mean  that  Carlyle  may  not  often  be 
mistaken.  It  is  conspicuous  enough  in  this  book. 
All  his  energy  and  power  and  splendor — all  his  sar- 
casm, irony,  and  wit— can  not  make  the  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great  a great  King,  a good  man,  a 
wise  parent,  or  a valuable  citizen  of  the  world. 
Carlyle  talks  much  about  “a  King,”  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  “governing”  and  “being  governed;” 
but  there  was  not  a single  kingly  quality  in  this 
Frederick.  He  had  nothing  which  thousands  of 
his  subjects  must  not  have  had ; while  thousands 
of  his  subjects  doubtless  had,  in  addition,  those 
qualities  without  which  firmness  is  pig-headedness. 
Frederick’s  father  was  a petty  despot — an  insolent 
martinet:  a boozing  booby,  led  by  the  nose  by 
dexterous  knaves,  and  all  according  to  Carole’s 
own  showing.  He  outraged  his  son  beyond  hu- 
man endurance,  and  then,  when  the  son  tried  to 
run  awray  from  him,  wanted  to  hang  him  ; and  did 
hang  one  of  his  friends,  a young  soldier  who,  so 
far  as  appears,  was  a thousand-fold  better  fitted  to 
be  King  of  Prussia  than  the  actual  King. 

In  fact,  there  was  never  a more  disastrous  com- 
mentary upon  the  whole  business  of  kingship  than 
in  Carlyle’s  picture  of  Frederick  Wilhelm.  If  that 
is  the  sort  of  tiling  that  so  stout  an  admirer  of 
kings  as  Carlyle  has  to  present  as  a specimen,  it 
will  not  be  very  hard  to  believe  that  the  best  argu- 
ment is  ludicrously  poor.  If  Squire  Western  had 
been  crowned  King  of  Prussia  he  would  have 
made  a more  respectable  figure  than  the  foolish, 
squat,  ignorant,  muddle-headed  boor  who  stole  men 
six  feet  high  wherever  he  could  find  them,  and 
threw  dinner-plates  at  the  head  of  his  daughter. 

That  he  succeeded  in  breaking  the  spirit  of  his 
son,  the  hero  of  the  book,  is  clear  enough.  He 
made  him  a cold,  selfish  man.  In  his  next  vol- 
umes Carlyle  will  show  us  the  harvest  that  sprang 
from  this  parental  planting.  The  great  event  in 
his  life,  thus  far,  is  his  friendship  with  Voltaire. 
He  is  a good  soldier,  who  has  learned  hypocrisy  by 
hard  treatment,  and  he  is  the  friend  of  Voltaire. 

The  writing  of  the  lives  of  kings,  when  it  is  done 
by  such  masterly  hands  as  Carlyle’s,  is  a profound 
service  to  mankind ; for  it  shows  us  whether,  to 
| use  a rough  phrase,  they  pay  for  their  keeping. 


But  there  is  another  book  which  we  may  well 
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read  and  ponder  in  the  winter  evenings  and  the 
summer  evenings,  and  all  other  days  and  even- 
ings, until  we  feel  such  & sympathy  that  some  help 
shall  arise.  It  is  not  a story  of  heroes  nor  of  hero- 
ines. It  is  not  a romance  or  a biography ; but  as 
dismal  a history  as  was  ever  written — the  record 
of  unutterable  shame  and  woe  and  despair.  And 
yet  over  that  woe  and  despair  Christ  stretched  his 
/ protecting  hands,  and  bade  those  who  had  sinned 
to  go  and  sin  no  more.  Why  is  it,  then,  that  Chris- 
tian society  thinks  the  sin  too  dreadful  to  be  even 
spoken  of  ? Why  does  it  say  to  the  sinner,  with  a 
shudder,  u You  are  the  one  hopeless^  lost?” 

Dr.  Sanger,  in  his  44  History  of  Prostitution,” 
which  is  an  official  report  to  the  Board  of  Alms- 
House  Governors  of  the  City  of  New  York,  has 
discussed  calmly,  soberly,  and  wisely  the  great 
question  which  no  parent  is  justified  in  disregard- 
ing as  too  peculiar  or  delicate.  The  story  is  start- 
ling and  sickening.  There  is  a general  feeling,  in- 
deed, that  nothing  can  be  done,  for  the  sin  is  of  de- 
liberate choice..  But  the  most  careful  statistics, 
both  here  and  in  other  countries,  show  how  great 
is  this  mistake.  Not  a quarter  of  the  unfortunates 
can  be  said,  in  any  sense,  to  have  preferred  their 
ghastly  profession.  And  the  testimony  of  the  wo- 
men, as  recounted  by  the  Doctor,  is  mournful  be- 
yond imagination. 

He  does  not  propose  to  abolish,  but  to  regulate, 
the  great  evil.  And  there  is  one  regulation,  not 
of  the  law,  but  of  the  Gospel,  of  which  we  are  all 
capable.  That  is,  a greater  charity,  a tenderer 
sympathy,  for  these  unfortunates.  There  is  no 
justice  in  the  peculiarly  vindictive  condemnation 
which  attends  their  offense.  For  upon  what  ground 
of  morals,  decency,  or  reason  shall  a woman  who 
falls  from  her  adoring  love  for  an  unworthy  man 
be  lost  forever  to  honor  and  sympathy  and  human 
fellowship,  w’hile  he  passes  on  as  untouched  by  so- 
cial scorn  as  if  he  were  not  as  blackly  guilty  as 
any  criminal  who  ever  lived? 

This  unequal  judgment  springs  from  the  hered- 
itary treatment  of  women  by  men  as  subsidiary 
and  inferior.  The  woman  exists  for  the  man,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory.  Bis  honor  is  compromised 
by  the  infidelity  of  a woman  whom  he  practically 
owns ; and  as  a terrible  warning  and  preventive, 
men  agree  to  condemn  the  sin  of  women  as  they 
have  never  condemned  their  own. 

Let  Dr.  Sanger's  book  open  our  eyes  to  this  great 
wrong.  Let  us  understand  why,  if  a daughter  is 
to  be  cast  out  and  lost  for  an  offense,  a son  is  not 
to  be  punished  in  the  same  way  for  the  same  of- 
fense. Let  us  seriously  consider  for  how  much  of 
the  crime  that  poisons  the  moral  and  physical 
health  of  society  men  are  not  directly  responsible. 

This  history  is  one  of  the  most  important  addi- 
tions to  the  moral  statistics  of  society.  It  is  pre- 
pared in  such  a way  that  it  can  not  fail  to  occasion 
discussion  and  consideration  of  the  great  question. 
It  is  a matter  too  grave  to  wink  out  of  sight.  It 
is  too  sober  to  be  treated  as  u impossible  to  dis- 
cuss.” Why  not  talk  about  it  before  terrible  and 
loathsome  diseases,  insanity,  and  death  are  brought 
into  our  own  home  circles,  as  well  as  afterward  ? 
Such  social  venom  asks  only  silence  and  darkness. 
Give  it  them,  and  it  will  take  care  of  its  own  prop- 
agation, and  spread  its  own  consuming  blight. 


The  Easy  Chair  is  delighted  to  hear  once  more 
from  its  old  friend  Mumm — Mr.  Mumm,  the  dis- 
tinguished lecturer : 
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“Dear  Easy  Chair,— -This  winter  has  been 
very  favorable  to  your  favorite  amusement,  the 
lecturing  system.  Not  only  has  the  weather  been 
open,  but  so  have  the  purses  and  the  minds  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  Never  was  the  Lyceum  more  vig- 
orous. It  has  burst  out  in  new  effulgence  after 
the  partial  and  temporary  eclipse  of  last  winter, 
and  runs  over  the  country  like  a fire  over  the 
prairie,  illuminating,  let  us  hope,  and  warming. 

41  The  Lyceum,  I think,  now  stands  alone,  and 
asks  no  favors.  It  has  educated  both  speakers 
and  hearers.  The  smallest  towns  show  the  degree 
of  their  energy  and  prosperity  by  the  encourage- 
ment they  give  to  it.  If  it  sinks  in  one  town — in 
Jonesville,  for  instance  — it  reappears  in  Smith- 
town.  People  will  go  somewhere — to  hear  sing- 
ing, to  dance,  to  see  the  elephant,  and  also  to  hear 
lectures. 

44  And  under  this  universal  interest  the  Lyceum 
itself  has  changed.  It  has  become  the  arena  for 
broad  and  general  and  vital  discussion.  So  long 
as  he  is  not  partisan,  or  personal,  or  unfair,  the  lec- 
turer may  treat  any  topic  of  universal  interest,  and 
as  boldly  as  he  will.  What  he  says  will  not  al- 
ways please  nor  persuade ; but  every  honest  hearer 
is  glad  to  know  there  i9  one  place  in  which  it  is  al- 
lowed to  express  individual  convictions.  They 
will  often  Beem  to  many  to  be  heresies ; but  the 
same  many  will  remember  that  Martin  Luther,  and 
the  Master  whose  great  doctrine  of  the  individual 
conscience  he  taught,  were  both  accounted  heretics ; 
and  one  was  excommunicated,  and  the  other,  by 
the  same  spirit,  put  to  death. 

44  In  fact  the  Lyceum  has  grown  to  be  the 
Chapel  of  Ease  to  the  Church — a chapel  in  which 
honesty  of  life  and  nobility  of  principle  are  stren- 
uously and  eloquently  urged  — a chapel  which 
clergymen  of  all  persuasions  enter  as  a lay-church, 
and  enlarge  their  parishes  by  the  number  of  the 
earnest,  generous  souls  they  touch.  The  lines  of 
a false,  unnatural  separation  among  men  are  worn 
away  by  the  attrition  of  humane  sympathies.  The 
clouds  of  foolish  and  unjust  prejudice  are  dispelled, 
and  a sweeter  charity  and  a better  life  are  neces- 
sarily the  flower  and  fruit  of  such  seed. 

u Indeed,  I have  sometimes  thought  that  your 
old  friend  Solomon  Gunnvbags  would  believe  that 
the  era  of  the  political  Lyceum  had-  come,  if  he 
could  have  heard  some  of  the  lectures  I have  heard 
on  my  off  nights  during  the  winter — I mean,  that 
th  re  has  been  such  a statement  of  principles  which 
must  necessarily  affect  the  political  action  of  think- 
ing men  that  Mr.  Gunnybags  might  have  sus- 
pected the  speaker  of  some  such  intention. 

44  I did  not.  I always  acquitted  him.  I no  more 
suspected  the  lecturer  of  delivering  a political 
speech  because  he  stated  and  enforced  certain  fun- 
damental truths  of  human  action,  than  I suspect 
my  excellent  pastor  of  political  preaching  when  he 
takes  for  his  text  the  golden  rule. 

44  It  seems  to  me  that  other  lecturers  must  have 
discovered  what  I have — that  the  audience  requires 
something  more  than  soap  bubbles,  however  large 
they  may  be  blown.  That  used  to  be  the  great  thing. 

To  blow  a huge  beautiful  bubble — put  into  it  all 
the  wind  you  could  muster — dandle  it  on  the  end 
of  your  pipe  for  an  hour  before  the  eager  eyes  of 
the  audience — then  puff  it  into  their  faces  at  the 
end,  and  send  them  home  half  bewildered  with  a 
damp  sensation  of  faded  rainbow  rhetoric  — that 
was  the  thing.  It  could  not  last.  The  rogues 
found  out  that  east  wind  was  east  wind  whether 
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you  put  it  in  a glittering  globe  of  soap-suds  or  not, 
and  it  did  not  satisfy.  This  winter  shows  that  it 
did  not  satisfy. 

“I  think  the  lecturers  hereabouts  are  a little 
shy  of  the  West.  They  seem  to  think  there  is  great 
uncertainty  in  trains  and  accommodations.  Some 
of  them  have  been  caught  upon  the  prairies  in  ter- 
rific winter  tempests,  and,  in  fact,  would  prefer  the 
summer  for  Western  travel.  Besides,  most  of 
them  have  other  work  than  lecturing,  and  they 
can  not  run  away  for  so  long  a time. 

44 1 do  not  find  that  the  old  favorites  wear  out — 
although  new  ones  are  discovered.  It  is,  perhaps, 
because  they  have  kept  pace  with  the  demands  of 
their  audiences.  You  see  it  is  no  light  task  for  a 
man  to  follow  the  Hon.  John  Doc  and  be  followed 
by  the  Reverend  Richard  Roe.  People  inevitably 
compare,  and  the  orator  knows  it.  He  knows  that 
he  owes  his  best  work  both  to  the  audience  and 
himself,  and  he  tries  to  give  it.  As  long  as  he 
succeeds  he  is  safe. 

44  And  yet,  if  any  reader  of  yours  fancies  that  it 
is  altogether  a halcyon  business  to  peddle  lectures 
round  the  country,  let  him  try  it.  Let  him,  for 

instance,  be  invited  to  the  good  sized  town  of . 

No!  why  should  I exasperate  a whole  town  by 
calling  its  name?  No  matter;  let  him  go  there, 
and  arrive  by  the  noon  train.  The  day  shall  be 
grim  and  gloomy.  Two  or  three  seedy  hacks  and 
omnibuses  are  at  the  station.  A silent,  severe 
man  approaches  you  as  you  stand,  with  your  trav- 
eling-bag in  hand,  waiting  for  your  committee. 

44  4 Is  this  Mr.  Mumm  ?’ 

44  ‘That  is  my  name,  Sir/ 

44  4 How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Mumm?’ 

44  4 How  do  you  do,  Sir  V 

44  4 Have  you  any  baggage,  Mr.  Mumm  ?* 

44  4 Only  this  bag,  Sir.*  And  by  this  time  the 
profound  gloom  of  the  day,  concentrated  in  the 
severe  man’s  manner,  has  depressed  your  spirits 
irretrievably. 

44  The  omnibus  walks  into  the  town,  for  the  roads 
are  muddy  or  frozen.  The  town  looks  blighted 
and  dismal.  You  wonder  what  on  earth  they  have 
lectures  for. 

4 4 4 How  many  lectures  have  you  had,  Sir?* 

44  ‘Three,  Sir.  Yours  is  the  fourth.’ 

“Profounder  silence  falls  upon  the  scene;  and 
in  a melancholy  frame  of  mind  you  are  dumped  at 
the  hotel  door.  One  glance  reveals  every  thing. 

44  The  Germans  have  hotels  4 to’  ever}'  place  and 
thing  under  the  sun  ; to  the  City  of  Rome,  of  Frank- 
fort, of  Paris  ; to  f!ie  Good  Citizen,  the  Red  Lion, 
the  Pair  of  Suspenders.  This  is  simply  4 the  Hotel 
to  Dirt.’  You  know  just  what  your  bed  is,  though 
you  have  not  entered  the  house.  You  see  the  dirty 
white  counterpane,  the  soft  pillows,  and  ‘smells 
so,  pah !’  Who  slept  in  that  bed  last  ? Just  Heav- 
ens, what  an  awful  thought!  Two  or  three  wild 
Erin-go-braghs  are  rushing  about  the  hall,  which 
is  white,  deadly,  dirty  white.  Two  or  three  lazy, 
greasy  fellow-beings  are  slouched  into  the  hall 
seats,  and  stare  at  you.  The  landlord  is  unshav- 
en and  half  cross — as  cross  as  a landlord  dares  to 
be.  You  order  a fire  in  your  room,  and  the  com- 
mittee departing,  you  are  left  to  grapple  with  the 
tavern  alone. 

44  Your  room  is  very  small,  and  a vicious  black 
stove  is  roaring  savagely  as  }*ou  enter,  hurrying  to 
heat  up  so  that  you  can  not  stand  it.  You  do  not 
look  at  the  bed — why  should  you  ? It  is  the  same 
old  bed.  Lake  remorse,  it  attends  all  your  jour- 


neying8.  Like  a conscience,  it  is  always  there. 
The  tavern  bed — the  pillows  stuffed  with  hasty 
pudding.  The  tavern  bed—and  who  slept  in  it 
last  ? 

44  The  table  rocks  6n  its  legs ; the  vicious  stove, 
having  bolted  all  the  wood,  and  made  itself  and 
the  room  very  feverish  and  uncomfortable,  sud- 
denly falls  into  an  alarming  syncope.  It  grows 
cold  visibly.  There  is  no  tfood.  There  is  no 
bell-pull.  Why  should  there  be?  Theite  are  no 
accessible  waiters. 

44  You  descend  and  persuade  somebody  to  bring 
some  wood,  and  begin  again.  The  gong  for  din- 
ner makes  Pandemonium  of  the  4 establishment,’ 
and  you  rush  with  the  rest  to  the  table.  Oh  dear ! 
4 Fair  Greece,  sad  relic  of  departed  worth ! Im- 
mortal— * 

44  Do  you  4 agnize’  a third-rate  tavern  dinner? 
Much  pork  and  pickle — much  red  arm  of  dowdy 
Erin-go-braghs  of  all  sexes.  Clatter,  dump,  bang, 
and  the  rapid  fellow-citizens  around  you  have 
reached  the  mince-pie  neck  and  neck. 

44  But  why  should  I make  you  an  L'neasy  Chair 
by  telling  the  tale  farther.  Depend  upon  it  every 
lecturer  earns  his  money.  Don’t  grudge  it  to  ns, 
generous  Lyceums ! Don’t  forget  that  when  we 
take  the  early  train  next  morning  we  have  to  hear 
ourselves  and  our  performances  criticised  terribly. 
Jones  thinks  us  ‘most  a splendid  speaker ;’  but  then 
his  neighbor,  Smith,  ‘opines’  that  we  don’t  use 
such  beautiful  language  as  the  Reverend  Peeled 
Willow,  who  lectured  last  Friday  evening.  Jen- 
kins doesn’t  consider  it  so  funny  as  Drole’s  lecture 
on  Attic  Salt,  and  Brown  would  like  something  a 
little  more  solid. 

“These  things  are  not  considered  in  the  con- 
tract But  they  count.  They  might  easily  count 
ont  a sensitive  man. 

44  Good-by,  dear  Easy  Chair.  You  won’t  mind 
my  querulousness.  You  know  how  glad  I am  of 
the  Lyceum,  and  what  I think  it  is  doing  for  the 
country.  Your  obedient, 

44  Mumm.” 

The  Easy  Chair  is  permitted  to  share  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  following  elegiac  verses  with  the 
public.  They  are  in  memory  of  George  Steers, 
and  express  the  sincere  regrets  of  a w'orthy  man. 
Their  literary  character  is  peculiar;  and  their  sol- 
emn dedication  to  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  will 
probably  induce  some  of  the  members  of  that  sport- 
ing body  to  shorten  sail  a little.  At  least  so  hopes 
the  author,  and  the  Easy  Chair  cries  Amen ! 

TO  THE  NEW  YORK  YACT  CLUB. 

Mb.  N.  B , Esq.,  Secretary. 

Gentlemen  to  you  these  lines . I . send 
To  Cherish  the  memory  of  Your  departed  Friend 
Forget  not — I entreat  you  while  in  this  world  of  strife 
How  sudden  Dear  George  was  deprived  of  this  life 

With  You  and  I— It  may  even  be  exactly  So 
So  let  us  try  and  be  prepared  to  go 
The  Yact  . Men  I . would  also  exhort 
To  prepare  themselves  for  the  II evenly  Port 

One  word  to  You  all  I . would  Kindly  Say 
Bewaro  of  Sailing  for  Pleasure  on  the  Sabbath  day 
I number  of  Yacts  I have  seen,  I . must  Say 
Pass,  by  Fort  Scuyler  on  the  sabbath  day 
My  friends  to  You  the  enclosed  lines  I send 
Hoping  of  Course  they  will  not  you  offend 
And  if  they  will  do  you  or  any  one  good 
It . will  repay  this . Long  Island  farmer  called  Wedge  wood 

B.  Homer. 
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To  the  memory  of  George  Steers,  who  was  killed  on  the 
road  as  He  teas  coming  to  my  house  at  Little  Seek* 
Sept.  25,  1856. 

By  ▲ Long  Island  Fakmkb. 

While  sitting  lonely  in  my  deserted  room 
With  a sad  mind  and  spirit  clad  in  gloom 
Reflecting  on  the  loss  of  one  such  dear  friend  to  me 
So  sad  so  sudden  that  Constrained  me  to  write  to  his 
memory 

This  sad  accident  struck  me  with  such  surprise 
The  effect  therefrom  I can  hardly  reilize 
So  kind  so  pleasant  so  agreeable  the  other  day 
But  now  it  seems  from  this  earth  He’s  called  away 

The  last  sabbath  of  his  life  He  told  me  of  his  Father 
dear 

And  of  his  good  actions  and  kindness  far  and  near 
And  what  his  parent  did  in  his  lifes  short  span 
Deeds  that  entitled  him  to  be  called  an  honest  man 

I . told  him  I thought  it  would  oftfmes  restrain  a man 
from  Sin 

In  reflecting  and  thinking  his  good  parents  eye  was 
on  him 

So  by  those  restraints  he  would  do  just  and  right 
The  same  as  if  his  beloved  parent  was  in  sight 

How  delighted  I was  with  his  Conversation 
So  kind  so  humble  in  such  an  exalted  station 
He  listened  so  attentively  to  a simple  fact 
Of  a wicked  sailor  conversion  by  a young  lady . giving 
him  a tract 

He  took  one  of  my  tracts  to  read  Called  the  Conver- 
sation in  a boat 

Between  two  sailors  as  she  lay  afloat 
Both  belonging  to  the  Repulse  74  of  the  British  Nation 
▲bout  the  most  Important  of  all  matters  their  Souls 
Salvation 

He  was  so  Interested  with  this  tract  I . heard  it  Said 
That  He  lay  and  read  it  even  in  his  bed 
I hope  and  pray  by  hiB  reading  and  Meditation 
He  was  prepared  for  bis  Change  and  a Blest  habitation 

Ah . little  did  I think,  when  I heard  him  read  about 
Lawyer  Shepherds  funeral 

To  be  called  on  the  next  sabbath  to  attend  his  own  burial 
O what  is  life  when  attended  with  such  sad  fatality 
But  calls  for  each  one  of  us  to  remember  our  own  mor- 
tality 

We  are  poor  mortals  of  a few . years.  Short  Span 
We  are  born  and  llve'and  die  this  befals  man 
Wbat  is  the  result  of  our  plans  upon  this  earth 
We  are  soon  Cut  down  and  Covered  up  with  earth 


He  also  showed  me  the  Construction  of  her  nolde  bow 
How  it  was  kneed  and  braced  anu  bolted  through 
And  as  we  viewed  her  and  paced  her  decks  so  wide 
I remarked . to  him  her  bows  could  stave  in  an  Enemys 
broadside 

But  of  that  plan  and  War  I hope  In  Our  day 
Of  this  noble  Ship  and  Ourselves  we  will  not  have  that 
to  Bay 

But  of  Her  and  all  othen  of  her  Kind 
I hope  will  be  employed  in  benefiting  mankind 

If  nothing  happens  when  in  Europe  she  appears 
The  world  will  resound  with  the  name  of  her  builder 
George  Steers 

And  America  will  be  rewarded  by  her  fame . 

Which  will  make  us  all  venerate  her  builders  name 

For  a bumble  man  O what  a Monument 
Does  tills  Magnificent  Steamship  represent 
The  magnitude  of  her  in  my  humble  mind 
Convinces  me  as  one  of  the  best  reared  by  Mankind 

What  Signifies  all  Egypt  monument  of  Stone 
In  benefiting  mankind,  what  have  they  all  done 
By  their  Construction  and  History  we  can  plainly  [see?] 
That  their  Builders  was  in  the  most  abject  Slavery 

But  to  be  a benifit  to  all  mankind 

This  seems  the  greatest  in  my  humble  mind 

And  by  his  works  left  amongst  uss  it  to  me  appears 

That  we  all  as  a nation  should  venerate  George  Steen 

A man  of  such  genius  from  an  humble  station 
What  a sad  loss  to  Our  growing  and  Mighty  Nation 
But  we  must  submit  to  the  decree  of  Our  Gracious  Lord 
And  leave  our  labours  at  his  Sacred  Word 

I hope  and  pray . from  his  labours  He  does  rest 
And  is  permitted  a habitation  with  the  Blest 
I hope  and  trust  his  family  may  reconciled  bo 
And  submit  with  humility  to  the  divine  decree 

Altho  her  adored  husband  lies  beneath  the  sod 
Yet  Our  Lord  has  declared  He  will  be  the  widows  God 
And  a Father  to  the  Children  of  the  Fatherless 
And  in- sincerely  trusting  Him  she  will  be  blessed 

To  his  heaved  Children  I will  say  one  Word 
Always  ODey  your  parent  in  the  Lord 
Remember  your  departed  Father  who  was  so  kind 
And  always  your  kind  mother  mind 

If  yon  do  this  and  Your  Heavenly  Father  seek 
For  He  has  promised  in  his  Word  to  reward  the  meek 
You  in  your  generation  will  be  blessed 
And  will  be  rewarded  by  and  Everlasting  rest 


Before  our  beloved  Friend  was  called  to  bis  rest 
His  name  for  his  Ingenuity  was  famous  east  and  west 
Altho  brought  up  and  reared  in  humble  Stations 
He  modeled  the  Vessels  that  beat  all  Nations 

His  fame  increased  from  day  to  day 
8ince  the  famous  victory  of  the  yact  America 
For  my  part  I venerated  him  at  that  time  with  honest 
pride 

For  the  victory  gained  by  her  on  the  American  side 

Then  that  splendid  steamer  Queen  of  the  West 
Which  surpassed  for  speed  all  of  the  rest 
So  gracefully  on  Fries  waters  She  did  go 
8o  fairylike  She  made  a splendid  Show 

Then  the  famous  yact  Julia  was  built  some  time  after 
Which  sailed  as  if  she  sometimes  flew  on  the  water 
Which  gained  the  contest . I believe  in  every  fair  trial 
And  I.  believe,  it  is  admitted  without  any  denial 

The  next  great  Wonder  was  the  Noble  Adriatic* 

Her . lines  so  true  her  construction  so  systematic 
When  I . visited  and  viewed  her  some  time  ago 
Astonishment  filled  me  before  I got  half  through 

And  the  next  great  Wonder  that  I went  to  see 
Was  the  Celeb  ated  War  steamer  called  the  Niagara 
. As  I view  her  and  was  shown  by  Him  each  part 
I was  struck  with  astonishment  at  his  noble  art 
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Remember  in  all  your  trials  what  patient  Job.  did  Say 
How  the  Lord  gave  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away 
And  in  all  his  troubles  He  did  bless  his  Holy  name 
And  for  the  Consolation  He  received  try  and  do  the 

same 


And  to  all  the  rest  of  the  family  I would  say 
I hope  they  will  all  have  peace  of  mind  in  the  same  way 
So  when  they  all  arrive  on  Canaan . Immortal  Shore 
They  may  all  meet  their  beloved  George  one  more 
Wkdqzwood  B.  Homxk. 

Octet*  1, 18M. 


OUR  FOREIGN  GOSSIP. 

Evsry  where  in  this  old  world  there  is  a dreary 
face  upon  things  at  this  opening  of  the  year.  The 
railway  trains  are  shooting  indeed  farther  and 
faster  across  the  plains  of  France  and  the  steppes 
of  Russia ; and  in  England  their  differences  are 
settled,  and  the  North  Western  and  Great  Northern 
are  equitably  dividing  spoils.  The  looms  of  Lyons 
are  clashing  with  swift  silken  music  all  through 
the  tail,  smoky  houses  that  rise  upon  the  Rhone 
banks;  the  Rouen  spindles  are  bumming,  and  the 
Norman  barns  are  full ; great  sheets  of  canvas  are 
pouring  white  gleams  to  the  eye  of  every  passer 
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upon  the  Mediterranean  waters,  and  of  every 
dweller  in  every  baj’ ; the  stock  of  a Suez  canal  is 
subscribed  in  the  Paris  banking  houses ; peaceful 
gunpowder  blasts  are  bellowing  and  echoing  in  the 
half-made  Alpine  tunnels ; a half  crazed,  tipsy 
Prussian  King  has  yielded  to  a live  King  of  daring 
and  promise  (if  we  may  believe  his  record) ; an 
iron  bridge  spans  the  great  canal  of  Venice,  and 
another  is  lifting  its  black  hulk  from  the  Tuileries 
garden  to  the  nether  bank  of  the  Seine ; Mario  is 
singing,  never  so  sweetly ; Paris  idlers  are  listen- 
ing dreamily  to  Greek  dramas  lightened  with  a 
Paris  buskin,  and  a Paris  choir;  Scottish  Macbeth 
is  married  by  French  interpretation  to  the  passion 
of  Gaul ; never  was  more  quiet  in  the  streets,  or 
yet  such  store  of  hackney  cabs,  such  careless  buy- 
ers of  Christmas  bonbons ; where,  then,  lies  the 
dreariness? 

In  signs  that  are  back  of  these.  Signs  that  de- 
clare themselves  not  so  much  to  the  eye  or  to  the 
ear  as  to  a secret  consciousness.  Poor  Turkey, 
With  all  the  Oriental  calmness  of  feature,  is  tottling 
upon  uneasy  foot ; her  protective  Christian  allies 
being  so  many  dogmatic  and  capricious  masters, 
making  her  beautiful  capital  a mere  spittoon  in 
which  to  cast  their  juiceless,  foul  quids  of  differ- 
ence; compelling  her  to  tolerate  the  vagabond 
Greek  Christians  who  lie  and  thieve,  and  unsettle 
Crete,  and  plague  the  Mufti ; disordering  all  the 
hopes  and  serenity  of  the  calm  but  liberal-minded 
Ottomen  (such  few  as  there  are),  who  hoped  for 
gradual  and  placid  growth  into  assimilation  with 
the  West ; and  kindling  the  worst  of  Mohammedan 
fanaticism,  which  flames  out  in  barbarities  upon 
the  Red  Sea,  in  Egypt,  and  along'  the  Mediterranean 
shores. 

The  Ionian  Isles  are  not  yet  mollified  with  the 
dulcet  tones  of  Gladstone,  but  listen  surlily  while 
the  debauched  kingdom  of  Greece  makes  signs  of 
beckoning  from  the  shore.  - 

The  Montenegrins  are  turbulent,  aim  among 
their  rocky  fastnesses  keep  good  a kind  of  boast- 
ful, predatory  Christianity,  which  has  the  banner 
of  Austria  at  its  back,  and  the  red-breeched  sol- 
diers of  the  Sultan  in  front. 

The  new  King  of  Prussia  stands  in  a sense  over- 
whelmed by  the  current  of  his  own  liberalism  ; the 
Russian  conservatives,  taking  silent  counsel  with 
the  dowager  Queen,  are  hatching  plots,  while  the 
Radicals,  who  saw  and  furthered  the  bloody  work 
of  1848,  are  more  bold  and  talkative. 

In  Russia  itself  all  breath  is  not  given  to  Im- 
perial flattery — there  are  those  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  ranks  of  nobles  who  fret  and  smart  under 
the  threatened  reforms  of  Alexander,  and  hope 
they  may  end  like  the  flash  reforms  of  the  Pope 
Pius. 

Throughout  Italy  there  is  a low  buzz  of  move- 
ment, of  which  little  waifs  of  sound,  when  the  wind 
is  fair,  reach  even  to  Paris.  The  other  day  it  was 
the  story  of  certain  medals  circulating,  on  which 
wa9  stamped  the  effigy  of  Emanuel  os  King  of 
. Italy  ; another  day  it  was  the  story  that  Mazzini 
had  waived  his  Republican  desire,  and  joined  in- 
terests with  the  liberal  Sardinians ; another  day, 
how  the  men  of  Milan  had  all  abandoned  the  use 
of  tobacco,  that  so  they  might  cut  off  so  much 
from  the  Austrian  revenue  (the  Government  hold- 
ing monopoly  of  its  manufacture  and  sale). 

Again,  in  Tuscany,  there  are  stories  of  how  the 
Grand  Duke  is  drawing  closer  his  relations  with 
Austria,  as  if  there  might  be  quick  need  to  both. 
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At  Rome  they  have  the  Mortara  bugbear  and 
the  terrible  democratic  threat  of  a new  railway  to 
Civita  Vecchia.  In  Naples  and  Sicily  there  is 
always  enough  to  create  expectancy  of  dreadful 
things  to  come. 

Then  in  France,  all  about  us,  but  most  of  all  by 
reason  of  the  untalking  P^ress,  we  feel  somehow 
that  the  hammer  of  despotism  is  driving  the  rivets 
so  sharply  and  hard  that  the  plates  may  be  crack- 
ing though  we  hear  only  the  hammer-strokes. 

In  Englund,  Mr.  Bright  and  his  friends  are  stir- 
ring a loud  cry  about  reform,  and  the  old-fashioned 
Liberals,  outridden  upon  their  own  hobbies,  are 
falling  back  into  the  place  of  rcspectaUe  conserv- 
atives ; while  the  Tories  are  toying  with  the  Radi- 
cals to  keep  their  places  good. 

And  the  hopeful  ones  will  straightway  ask, 
what  is  there  so  very  dreary  in  all  this?  Is  it  not 
the  buzzing  in  the  hive  of  opinions  that  foretells 
the  outcoming  of  a new  brood  ? Very  likely ; but 
for  all  that,  or  rather  by  reason  of  that,  hearts  and 
hopes  are  dreary  with  doubts  and  a strange  un- 
rest. At  present  there  is  shelter  and  a dull  peace; 
the  shelter  may  be  cramped  and  the  peace  ignoble, 
but  the  change  which  destroys  the  one  and  over- 
sets the  other  must  carry  wars  and  death  in  its 
train. 

If  Italy  emerges,  at  length,  from  that  long,  dol& 
fui,  dungeon  sleep  of  hers  to  life  and  mental  activ- 
ity and  freedom,  it  must  needs  pass  through  the 
delirium  of  battle-fever. 

How'  many  brave  ones  shall  bite  the  dust  before 
those  long-drilled  troops  of  Austria  will  yield  ? 
How  much  red  blight  fall  on  these  streets  of  Paris 
before  the  400,000  of  the  army  will  forget  the  man 
who  feeds  and  who  pampers  them  ? 

Again  : it  is  dreary  and  disheartening  to  think 
what  small  increase  of  fitness  for  administrative 
action  and  self-control  has  been  won  by  the  peoples 
of  either  France  or  Germany  or  Italy  in  these  ten 
years  past.  Not  for  fifty  years  past  have  they  been 
so  zealously  kept  aw  ay  from  such  sources  of  inform- 
ation as  wrould  fill  them  with  healthful  political 
food.  Indeed,  it  is  something  doubtful  if  the  in- 
creased loom-wrorking  and  field-working,  and  the 
working  upon  luxurious  gewgaws,  has  not  made 
the  millions  more  of  machine  men  less  thoughtful 
and  earnest  than  they  were  ten  years  gone. 

Yet  again : the  look  is  dreary,  because  in  Italy, 
where  just  now  the  stir  is  greatest  and  the  hopes 
hottest,  the  intervention  of  France  and  Russia,  and 
Sardinia  (as  a distinct  nation)  looks  more  like  a 
new  parcelment  of  European  territory  than  any 
guarantee  for  Italian  independence.  And  in  France 
the  fever  heat,  which  such  prosecutions  as  that  of 
Montalcmbert  is  ripening,  prompts  a fear  (if  the 
overturn  comes)  of  the  opposite  extreme  of  agrarian 
license. 

Yet  here  we  are,  quiet  as  yet,  looking  out  upon 
the  river  that  flows  under  the  palace  walls — full  of 
its  winter  rains,  indeed,  but  placid  of  surface,  and 
bringing  down  great  barges  full  of  wines,  and 
wood,  and  wheat  from  the  east  country. 

The  theatres  are  filled  to  overflowing.  At  the 
Vaudeville  the  Dame  aux  Camelias  has  been  re- 
vived with  its  wonted  success ; and  this  leads  us 
to  say  that  its  author,  the  younger  Dumas,  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  his  life,  a day  or  two  since; 
his  carriage  being  dashed  in  pieces  by  a runaway 
horse,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Champs  Elys^es. 
The  elder  Dumas  is  reported  quite  ill  and  still  in 
Russia.  His  famous  Chateau  of  Monte  Christo 
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was  sold,  not  long  since,  to  a well-known  Ameri- 
can dentist,  for  the  sum  of  seventy-five  thousand 
francs.  Dumas  is  said  to  have  expended  upon  it 
no  less  than  four  hundred  thousand. 

A new  comedy,  Le  Luxe , the  work  of  Jules  Le- 
comte,  has  latterly  drawn  full  houses  to  the  French 
Theatre ; and  as  it  turns  upon  the  extravagance 
and  baseless  pretensions  which  belong  nowadays 
as  much  to  our  side  of  the  water  as  to  this,  we  ven- 
ture to  give  a glimpse  of  its  plot  and  current: 

The  scene  opens  in  the  Casino  of  Wiesbaden : 
Madame  de  Barges  is  a wealthy  Parisian  widow, 
possessing  title  and  freedom,  with  remains  of  beau- 
ty, and  still  larger  remains  of  coquetry.  Rupiera 
is  a Brazilian  marquis,  rich  to  repletion,  and  amus- 
ing himself,  among  other  ways,  by  gallant  atten- 
tions to  the  sprightly  Countess  de  Barges. 

There  is,  besides,  a Madame  Morel,  with  her 
daughter  Esther.  The  Morel  father  is  by  no  means 
rich,  but  is  simply  director  and  manager  of  a large 
railway  company ; and  his  nephew,  Lauvray  by 
name  (also  in  this  time  at  Wiesbaden),  is  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  same  railway,  and  the  affianced  suitor 
of  Miss  Esther. 

The  father,  like  the  honest  man  that  he  is,  keeps 
by  his  office  and  w6rk,  while  the  wife,  with  her  head 
full  of  the  notion  of  commanding  attentions  for  her 
daughter,  wastes  the  poor  husband's  means  incon- 
tinently, and  apes  the  style  and  luxuries  of  the 
wealthy  De  Barges.  She  even  goes  so  far,  in  the 
heat  of  her  summer’s  campaign,  as  to  pledge  her  own 
little  private  estate  in  consideration  of  an  advance 
of  a large  Bum  from  a certain  Farju,  who  is  the 
sharper  of  the  play,  and  the  main  intriguer  in  the 
plot,  lie  is  no  vulgar  pickpocket,  but  elegant, 
shrewd — his  antecedents  all  unknown — watching 
his  chances,  and  conciliating  the  Morels,  in  view 
of  obtaining  the  concession  of  a great  contract 
from  the  railway  over  which  the  father,  Morel, 
presides.  , 

Esther,  being  pretty,  and,  by  the  mother’s  in- 
struction, provocative  in  her  advances,  engages  the 
attention  of  the  Marquis  de  Rupiera.  Lauvray,  dis- 
gusted by  her  action,  and  by  the  wanton  extrava- 
gance of  the  mother,  which  he  knows  to  have  no 
sufficient  basis,  retires  and  leaves  the  field  open. 

The  Countess  de  Barges  is  incensed  at  the  loss 
of  her  lover,  and  in  womanly  way  contrives  grace- 
ful vengeance.  She  is  master  of  all  tongue-craft ; 
and  there  follows  delicious  raillery  of  the  Morels, 
irony  full  of  stinging  innuendo,  and  less  pointed 
Morel  retorts.  Yet  always  the  claws  that  might 
scratch  are  concealed  in  immaculate  kid.  Nothing 
the  French  relish  better  than  such  stage  fights  as 
these,  if  gracefully  managed : keenest  sarcasm 
sheathed  in  most  courteous  of  phrases ; most  ami- 
able of  smiles,  while  the  tongue  is  distilling  only 
gall : our  matter-of-fact  language  can  not  compass 
the  half  of  such  things. 

Rupi6ra,  in  the  course  of  a mountain  promenade 
with  mother  and  daughter,  haf  the  good  fortune  to 
rescue  the  latter  from  imminent  danger  of  falling 
down  a precipice. 

The  good  mother  can  not  tell  of  the  matter  loud- 
ly or  boastfully  enough.  The  elegant  Marquis 
is  chagrined  by  her  bourgeois  vehemence.  The 
Countess  de  Barges  is  still  more  chagrined  by  the 
noisy  triumph  of  Mademoiselle  Morel. 

She  encounters  them  at  the  Casino ; she  chal- 
lenges the  Marquis  (still  in  attendance  upon  the 
rescued  girl)  to  a hand  at  icartL 

The  Brazilian  declines  except  his  fair  companion 


will  join  his  fortune  in  the  game.  Esther,  encour- 
aged by  a glance  from  the  ambitious  mother,  and 
nerved  by  her  hate  of  the  Countess,  sits  down  to 
the  play. 

The  Countess  deploys  all  her  force.  The  little 
company  Rupidra-Morel  is  a loser  to  the  tune  of 
twenty  thousand  francs,  making  ten  thousand  for 
the  daughter  of  our  good,  quiet  railway  manager, 
who  is  intent  upon  his  business. 

Thenceforward  the  play  bounds  forward  to  an 
end.  Sheriffs  (we  should  call,  them  such)  are  in 
the  Morel  house,  with  ominous  slips  of  paper  in 
their  hand;  scandal  provoked  and  published  by 
the  intriguer  Farju  (still  intent  upon  winning,  by 
black  mail  if  need  be,  his  railway  contract) ; the 
miserable  extravagances  and  pretensions  of  the 
summer  have  wrought  ruin ; Lauvray  has  married 
a reserved  daughter — wiser  than  Esther — of  the 
discomfited  Morel;  and  very  little  hope  comes  to 
the  family,  or  has  reason  to  come,  from  the  subse- 
quent marriage  of  Esther  with  Rupiera. 

The  moral  of  the  play  is — Mind  who  your  asso- , 
dates  are ; and  don’t  spend  more  money  than  you 
have. 

And  besides  this — Luxury  is  for  the  rich ; the 
poor  had  best  content  themselves  without  it. 

Apropos  of  plays,  and  of  playwrights,  Madame 
Ristori  has  latterly  written  a very  characteristic 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Arpa  of  Bologna,  one  of 
the  best  known  journalists  of  Italy. 

We  translate  a portion  : u To  encourage  authors 
and  to  secure  to  their  labor  applause,  reputation, 
and  pecuniary  reward,  is  my  aim,  as  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  actor.  For  the  maintenance  of 
elegant  taste  in  the  public  there  may  be  need  to 
reproduce,  from  time  to  time,  classic  works ; but 
an  actor’s  first  duty  is  to  the  authors  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lives — to  illustrate  their  labors,  to  give 
•expression  to  their  silent  language,  and  to  prove  to 
the  future  that  we  do  not  content  ourselves  simply 
with  honoring  the  past,  but  enrich  our  time  w ith 
always  new  glories.  Actors  and  authors  should 
join  together  to  give  expression  to  the  national 
genius. 

44  In  this  faith  I devote  myself  to  the  work,  and 
I remunerate  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  all  wrho 
commit  to  me  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  1 engage 
to  give  myself  fully  to  any  worthy  creation — to 
contend  with  its  author  for  his  rights,  and  to  share 
with  him  his  triumphs. 

44  Until  better  days  come,  when  literary  piracy 
shall  have  ceased,  I will  employ  all  legal  means  to 
Becure  justice  and  the  author  himself,  or  the  poor 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  any  damages  that  may  be 
decreed.  My  only  aim  is  to  create,  through  fear  of 
prosecution,  that  respect  for  literary  property  which 
ought  to  spring  from  a sentiment  of  honor  and  a 
love  for  art.” 


A bit  of  good  pay  for  not  over-large  literary 
work  we  may  mention  here  (it  comes  to  us  as 
rumor  rather  than  well-authenticated  fact),  that  M. 
M6ry,  a very  clever  Latin  scholar  as  well  as  feuille - 
toniste , has  latterly  completed,  at  the  instance  of 
the  publisher  Fontaine,  all  the  broken  lines  of 
Virgil's  J£neid,  and  the  emendated  copy  faite  a la 
main , has  passed  into  the  hands  of  some  grand  Rus- 
sian Seigneur,  covetous  of  autographs  as  well  as 
curiosities,  for  the  sum  of  three  thousand  francs. 

We  have  had  latterfy  a libel  suit  engaging  much 
attention  in  Paris,  since  it  has  called  up  incident- 
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ally,  if  not  directly,  the  whole  question  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  Homeopathic  system  of 
medical  treatment. 

A young  physician,  M.  Gallard  by  name,  wrote 
in  the  Union  Medicate , of  October,  1857,  a review 
of  a Homeopathic  treatise,  in  which,  after  very 
serious  and  very  pointed  ridicule  of  the  Hahne- 
mann system,  he  indulges  in  this  language : 

44  Homeopathy  can  no  longer  be  considered  a 
doctrine,  still  less  a science.  It  is  a mere  trade, 
pursued  to  the  injury  of  both  science  and  of  human- 
ity. And  if  there  be  an  epoch,  when  one  could 
apply  the  method  of  Hahnemann  without  being 
an  ignoramus  or  a miserable  charlatan,  it  surely 
is  not  the  epoch  in  which  we  live.” 

The  plaintiffs,  being  the  principal  members  of 
the  Central  Homeopathic  Association  of  Paris  (rep- 
resented by  Emile  Ollivier  as  advocate),  find  in  the 
language  cited  an  attempt  to  impair  the  considera- 
tion in  which  they  are  held  by  the  public,  and  they 
claim  fifty  thousand  francs  damages. 

M.  Ollivier  in  his  speech,  although  not  denying 
to  the  defendant  his  right  to  attack  the  science  as 
a science,  alleges  that  the  language  above  cited  is 
a wanton  libel  upon  the  character  of  its  upholders ; 
and  goes  on  to  give  a history  of  the  discoveries,  or 
alleged  discoveries  of  Hahnemann,  ranking  him 
next  to  Leibnitz  and  Newton ; shows  that  all  other 
medical  science  is  a mere  delusion ; cites  Syden- 
ham, “Art  garrulandi  potius  quam  sanandi;”  and 
Boerhaave — the  great  Boerhaave — who  at  his  death 
ordered  all  his  medical  books  to  be  collected  and 
burned  save  one,  which  he  declared  contained  ail 
that  was  of  any  value  in  medical  science.  Of 
course  the  book  was  guarded  with  religious  care, 
and  on  examination  was  found  to  contain  simply 
these  few  words  of  advice : 44  Keep  your  head  clear, 
and  feet  warm,  and  let  the  doctors  alone !” 

And  he  quotes  Bichat,  who  said  that  the  44  prac- 
tice of  medicine  was  unworthy  of  a reasonable 
man;’'  and  Broussais,  who  affirmed  that  it  was 
“more  harmful  than  useful  to  humanity.” 

All  this  gives  him  room  for  a pleasant  eulogy  of 
the  Organon  of  Hahnemann,  affirming  the  plausibil- 
ity and  successes  of  his  system,  defending  at  length 
its  leading  principles,  and  closes  with  a bit  of  hu- 
mor about  the  Abderitans  and  Hippocrates. 

It  seems  that  Democritus,  who  lived  in  Abdera, 
and  who  had  lost  his  eyes  by  overmuch  study, 
and  whose  philosophy  was  above  the  comprehen- 
sion of  his  townsfolk,  was  counted  by  them  insane ; 
and  they  sent  for  Hippocrates  begging  he  would 
administer  hellebore,  which  was  the  recognized 
cure  for  fools. 

Hippocrates  spent  a day  in  earnest  conversation 
with  him  upon  the  mountain  where  he  lived,  and 
returning  at  night  he  said,  44  Oh,  Abderitans,  it  is 
not  Democritus  who  needs  the  hellebore.” 

So,  said  M.  Ollivier,  if  Monsieur  Gallard  will 
only  st  udy  as  he  should  study  the  works  of  Hahne- 
mann, and — w*ho  knows? — perhaps  he  shall  some 
day  declare  to  his  masters  and  brethren,  44  Oh,  my 
masters,  it  is  not  these  Homeopaths  who  need  the 
hcllelmre !” 

M.  Andral,  being  advocate  for  the  defendant, 
attacks  the  new  science  in  vtry  gay  humor.  He 
quotes  Hahnemann,  where  he  declares  bark  (qui- 
nine) to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  remedies. 
44  i find,”  he  says,  44  that  a single  drop  of  the  tinc- 
ture, so  diluted  as  to  contain  only  one  quadrillionth 
part  of  a grain,  is  often  too  powerful  a dose.” 

He  gives  an  instance  where  a physician  (M. 
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Behier  ?)  meets  with  a homeopath  who  is  prepar- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  little  globules  of 
| aconite. 

I 44  Suppose  I were  to  swallow  them  all  upon  the 
spot  ?”  says  the  physician.  44  You  would  be  a dead 
man,”  says  Homeopath. 

Whereupon  the  physician  seizes  them,  swallows 
all,  and  dines  after  it  exceedingly  well,  and  finds 
'his  digestion  as  usual. 

The  experience  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  of  Paris  is  cited,  who  have  tried  the 
homeopathic  remedies  both  upon  sick  and  well 
subjects,  without  any  perceptible  effects.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  admitted  that,  in  certain  cases  of 
acute  disease  or  of  nervous  disorders,  cures  may  be 
effected  not  by  reason  of  the  operative  agency  of 
the  pills  themselves,  but  by  reason  of  the  repose 
and  faith  of  the  patient — that  alone  being  needed. 

M.  Trousseau  administered  homeopathic  reme- 
dies without  any  effect ; to  other  patients  he  ad- 
ministered, under  cover  of  false  name,  pills  of  ordi- 
nary size  made  simply  of  bread  crumbs : these  last 
proved  of  greater  efficiency  than  the  pillules  of  the 
homeopaths — which  would  seem  to  show  that  faith 
even  takes  quicker  hold  of  large  pills  than  of  small 
ones,  supposing  them  equally  worthless. 

In  the  year  1856  one  of  the  halls  devoted  to 
cholera  patients  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  at  Marseilles, 
w'as  placed  in  charge  of  a homeopath  of  ability  and 
reputation.  In  eight  daj’s*  time  twenty-one  pa- 
tients died  out  of  twenty-six.  During  the  same 
week,  in  an  adjoining  hall  where  the  allopathic 
treatment  was  pursued,  fourteen  only  died  out  of  a 
total  of  twenty-five. 

In  the  year  1855  the  French  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine devoted  three  days  to  a discussion  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Hahnemann,  and  concluded  by  declaring  it 
altogether  false,  contradictory,  and  dangerous. 

44  Therefore,”  says  M.  Andral,  44if  the  Court 
condemn  my  client,  they  condemn  with  him  the 
leading  academies  of  Europe.  If  the  illustrious 
savants  whom  the  state  has  given  to  my  client  for 
instructors  are  the  victims  of  superannuated  preju- 
dices, if  Hahnemann  alone  is  right  and  the  twelve 
plaintiffs  are  his  prophets,  surely  the  Court  may 
well  pardon  my  young  client  the  crime  of  having 
followed  the  instruction  of  his  masters,  and  of  re- 
peating their  words  of  rebuke.” 

The  complaint,  therefore,  should  be  dismissed. 
No  one  of  the  plaintiffs  is  subject  of  personal  at- 
tack ; it  is  they  who  make  their  own  defamation, 
when  they  apply  the  title  of  charlatan  to  them- 
selves. 44 1 leave  my  client,”  he  says,  in  conclu- 
sion, 44  under  the  protection  of  those  brave  words 
of  Pascal,  which  the  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  has 
most  fortunately  brought  to  my  recollection — 4 If 
it  be  a wrong  to  fail  in  respect  for  truth,  it  is  an- 
other wrong  to  fail  in  scorn  of  falsehood.’  ” 

At  our  writing  the  decision  is  in  reserve. 

If  there  is  a great  deal  of  noisy  bravado  about 
many  of  our  French  war-chiefs,  there  is  also  a great 
| deal  of  honest  and  hearty  simplicity.  Instance 
! this  letter,  which  Marshal  Yaiilant  has  just  now 
| written  to  a country  blacksmith  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  who  had  addressed  him  in  hope  of  learn- 
ing something  about  the  career  of  the  brave  ones 
of  his  family.  Only  fancy  what  other  reply  would 
have  been  made  to  such  inquiry,  from  such  source, 
by  a British  Colonel  Horne  1 
[ 44  You  have  addressed  to  me,”  says  the  Marshal, 

: 44  a good  letter,  and  the  person  who  wrote  it  must 
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be  a good-hearted  man.  I should  be  very  proud 
of  his  relationship,  though  I do  not  know  if  we  shall 
be  able  to  make  it  apparent.  My  father,  whom  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  m 1823,  was  secretary 
of  the  district  of  Dijon,  and  afterward  secretary- 
general  of  the  prefecture  of  the  Cote-d’Or  in  1815 ; he 
was  elected  representative  during  the  Cent-Jours, 
then  deprived  of  his  place  at  the  prefecture,  impris- 
oned as  Bonapartist,  etc.  I was  then  in  the  army 
of  the  Loire.  My  father  died  poor,  but  esteemed 
by  all ; I do  not  know  that  he  had  a single  enemy. 
I do  not  resemble  him  in  any  thing : he  was  thin, 
and  I am  stout ; he  was  mild,  and  people  find  me 
cross;  in  fact,  he  had  as  many  good  qualities  as 
they  say  I have  faults,  and  I believe  they  are  not 
mistaken.  My  father,  who  brought  up  a large 
family,  was  married  to  a Mademoiselle  Canquoin. 
A brother  of  my  mother  died  at  Genlis  (Cote-d’Or), 
an  excellent  man,  whom  we  constantly  regret.  I 
have  no  child,  and  this  is  the  greatest  sorrow  that 
God  has  given  me.  I was  born  at  Dijon  on  the 
6th  December,  1790.  I scarcely  recollect  m}T  mo- 
ther. We  were  poor,  very  poor.  We  were  care- 
fully and  tenderly  brought  up,  but  in  the  midst  of 
privations  of  every  sort.  My  nurse  still  lives  at 
Dijon.  God  has  not  made  an}r  being  more  devoted 
than  she,  who  received  us  as  infants,  and  tended 
ns  with  a love  which  I can  not  express ; she  has 
refused  twenty  offers  of  marriage  to  live  with  ns, 
who,  however,  gave  her  trouble  enough.  I enter- 
ed the  Polytechnic  School  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  I left  it  to  enter  the  engineers.  The  grade 
which  has  given  me  most  pleasure  was  that  of  cor- 
poral at  the  Polytechnic  School.  I was  in  the 
Russian  campaign  of  1813,  and  was  made  prisoner 
at  its  conclusion.  1 was  at  Waterloo.  I was 
wounded  at  the  defense  of  Paris  in  1815.  I had  a 
leg  torn  by  a shell  at  the  siege  of  Algiers,  in  1830. 
My  chiefs  said  that  they  were  pleased  with  me  at 
the  siege  of  Anvers,  in  1832.  Such,  Sir,  is  my  his- 
tory, nearly  complete.  I shall  be  most  happ)r  if 
you  find  in  it  some  proofs  of  a similarity  of  origin 
between  your  family  and  mine.  I pray  you  to  re- 
ceive the  assurance  of  my  esteem. 

44  Marshal  Vaillant.” 


Quite  other  biographic  matter,  but  still  as  thor- 
oughly French,  we  may  give  in  mention  of  some 
of  those  frail,  dancing  ones  who,  in  years  past,  have 
given  fame  to  the  pretty  Garden  Mabille  or  the 
Salle  Valentino.  Does  the  visitor  to  Paris  twelve 
or  more  years  gone — student  of  medicine  or  student 
of  the  humanities — remember  the  stout,  laughing, 
graceful,  black-eyed  Queen  Pomare? 

Well,  she  was  the  daughter  of  a fair  player  at 
the  Circus  of  the  name  of  Sergent.  Two  of  her 
sisters  held  honorable  professions  of  governesses  or 
teachers  in  private  families ; but  in  an  evil  hour 
Elise  went  astray  and  lost  herself  in  the  bewitch- 
ing mazes  of  the  dance  at  Mabille.  Her  grace  and 
her  witty  repartees  made  her  famous.  It  was  in 
the  time  of  the  old  Pritchard  and  Society  Island 
discussions ; and  thus,  in  some  way,  Elise  caught 
the  title  of  Queen  Pomare.  It  kept  by  her  till  her 
death. 

Eugene  Sue,  in  those  days  engaged  upon  his 
44  Mysteries  of  Paris,”  had  need  for  information  in 
regard  to  the  life  of  these  gay  courtesans,  and  be- 
thought himself  of  the  wit  and  cleverness  of  the 
Queen  Pomar6;  and  how  much  we  may  be  indebt- 
ed to  her  for  the  life  of  many  of  his  most  tempting 
descriptions  will  probably  never  be  known.  Cer- 


tain it  is  that  he  felt  himself  largely  in  her  debt ; 
and  at  her  death — for  she  was  Queen  only  for  a 
short  reign,  passing  away  with  some  sure- working 
pulmonary  affection — the  works  of  Eugene  Sue, 
being  author’s  copies,  and  bearing  on  their  opening 
pages  testimony  of  his  indebtedness,  were  found 
upon  her  library  shelf. 

A little  grave-yard  tablet,  with  44  Elise  Sergent, 
vE.  28,”  written  on  it,  is  altogether  silent  about 
the  brilliant  reign  of  the  black-eyed  Queen  Pomar6. 

How  many  other  funereal  tablets  in  the  world, 
tablets  in  churches — tablets  in  church-yards,  sim- 
ple, and  touching,  and  true,  so  far  as  they  go — yet 
giving  no  hint  of  that  kingly  or  queenly  march 
which  the  dead  one  made  in  sin! 

Rose  Pompon  was  another  of  the  divinities  of 
Mabillo  not  many  years  back  ; who  has  strangely 
put  aside  a large  budget  of  her  little  44  economies,” 
and  upon  the  revenue  of  them  is  now  living  a hum- 
ble and  comparatively  honest  life. 

Hermosa,  another  queen  of  the  dance,  and  a gip- 
sy by  birth  and  by  nature,  brought  a richer  and 
more  captivating  brill ianc\*  to  the  throne  of  Ma- 
bille than  had  ever  been  known  there.  Brazilian 
dukes  and  Dutch  bankers  of  Amsterdam  fell  pros- 
trate before  her.  But  there  came  a time  when 
even  the  splendid  sovereignty  she  wore  lost  its 
charm.  A dim,  dread  sense  of  her  castaway  con- 
dition seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  her  gipsy 
heart;  and  suddenly  her  triumphs  were  abandon- 
ed, before  yet  she  had  lost  the  bloom  from  the 
cheek  or  the  sparkle  of  her  eye ; and  she  retired  to 
a convent  adjoining  Paris,  where,  in  simplest  serge, 
and  with  rosary  mummery,  and,  we  dare  say,  hon- 
est expressions  of  penitence,  she  died,  not  long  since, 
a pattern  religieuse. 

But  these  are  the  exceptions  upon  that  sad  list. 
Worse  fates  befall  the  RigoUtte , and  the  Fri$tUe% 
and  the  SautereUe . The  least  unfortunate  may 
hope  for  some  place  as  tobacconist,  or  matron  of 
second-rate  table  d'hdte,  or  proprietor  of  little  three- 
legged,  clandestine,  gambling  stool,  where  water- 
carriers  and  street-porters  play  at  ecarti  for  five 
| sous  the  point. 

I Others,  wearied  with  life  and  haggard  with  want, 
hang  around  theatre  doors  for  stolen  mites  of  char- 
ity, or  show  their  pinched  faces  in  dark  and  dis- 
mal conciergeries  of  the  foul  houses  of  the  Rue  de 
la  Ilarpe,  or,  still  worse,  glare  at  you  from  under 
the  load  of  a chiffonnier's  basket  of  filth,  or  lie,  more 
! foully  dying,  on  the  beds  of  VHopital  du  Midi. 


A truce  now  to  Paris,  while  we  take  yon  to 
the  rooms  of  the  British  Association  in  London. 

A Mr.  J.  Spotswood  Wilson  has  communicated  a 
paper  on  44  The  General  and  Gradual  Desiccation  ‘ 
of  the  Earth  and  Atmosphere,”  which  must  be  of 
fearful  omen  for  all  good  hydropat hists  and  water- 
drinkers. 

Mr.  Wilson  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  those 
who  had  traveled  in  continental  lands,  especially 
in  or  near  the  tropics,  had  been  forced  to  reflect  on 
the  changes  of  climate  that  appear  to  have  occurred. 
There  were  parched  and  barren  lands,  dry  river 
channels,  and  waterless  lakes,  and  not  un frequent- 
ly traces  of  ancient  human  habitations,  where  large 
populations  had  been  supported,  but  where  all  was 
now  desolate,  d ry , and  barren.  After  quoting  large- 
ly from  the  works  of  various  travelers  and  writers 
(among  the  latest  of  whom  was  Dr.  Livingstone), 
and  giving  interesting  descriptions  of  dried  up  riv- 
ers and  desolated  tracts  of  country  in  Australia, 
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Africa,  Mexico,  and  Peru,  which  had  formerly  been 
inhabited  by  man,  Mr.  Wilson  concluded  that  there 
was  a gradual  solidifying  of  the  aqueous  vapors, 
and  consequently  of  water,  on  the  face  of  this  ter- 
restrial world,  which  he  inferred  was  approaching 
a state  in  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  man  to 
continue  an  inhabitant.  Yet,  he  added,  we  should 
feel  satisfied  with  the  prospect  that  the  term  of  our 
occupation  is  not  yet  half  expired.  Races  preceded 
us  in  the  chain  of  existence,  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  others  would  not  follow.  In- 
deed, some  of  those  that  are  destined  to  succeed 
seemed  to  be  already  in  existence,  and  have  their 
home  in  the  icy  sea,  where  they  enjoy  a climate 
which  exceeds  man’s  endurance.  Various  consid- 
erations lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fitness  of 
the  earth  for  man  may  extend  to  a period  much 
longer  than  that  in  which  it  has  been  occupied  by 
him ; nor  will  that  term  end  till  after  the  Polar 
bear,  the  w'alrus,  and  the  narwal  have  become  in- 
habitants of  the  tropics. 

Sir  Roderick  Murchison  says  it  is  certainly  not 
a pleasant  idea  to  think  that  our  race  was  to  go  out 
of  existence— that  it  was  to  die  through  thirst. 

In  which  judgment  we  are  disposed  to  think 
that  unscientific  readers  will  thoroughly  agree  with 
him. 

And  now  again,  in  a certain  Lj'ceum  meeting  at 
Leeds,  or,  more  properly,  before  what  is  called  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  has  been  reading  an  old  lecture  upon  Amer- 
ica, being  the  fruit  of  his  observations  at  the  time 
of  his  travel  in  that  country,  ten  years  or  more  ago. 
He  adds  to  it  there  in  Leeds  these  rather  unfavor- 
able addenda : 

“With  reference  to  the  lecture  which  he  had 
had  the  gratification  to  read  to  them,  he  must  be 
permitted  to  say  that  almost  every  thing  that  of 
late  be  had  heard  or  read  concerning  the  United 
States  since  the  period  of  his  visit  had  not,  he  was 
obliged  to  confess,  on  the  whole  tended  to  increase 
or  improve  his  admiration  of  the  people.  He  could 
not  certainly  feel  inclined  to  see  his  own  country- 
men exchange  its  form  of  government  and  institu- 
tions for  those  which  they  possessed  in  the  great 
republic  of  America.  There  were  some  things,  no 
doubt,  which  we  might  advantageously  copy  from 
that  country  ; but  still,  till  their  character,  condi- 
tion, and  conduct  were  immensely  changed,  he  did 
earnestly  hope  that  the  people  of  this  country  would 
remain  English  and  not  become  American.  He 
was  aware  that  what  he  had  taken  the  liberty  to 
say  would  be  subjected  to  some  suspicion,  because 
it  was  not  to  be  concealed  that  it  came  from  one  of 
the  terrible  aristocracy,  to  whose  account,  we  had 
heard  from  high  authority,  were  to  be  laid  all  the 
wars  of  this  country  since  the  revolution  of  1688. 
He  believed  the  truth  was  very  nearly  the  reverse. 
When  he  was  in  the  United  States  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  American  people  were  far  more 
inclined  to  war  than  the  English,  and  of  the  En- 
glish people  he  believed  the  class  least  likely  to  be 
willingly  hurried  into  war  was  the  aristocracy.” 

And  in  the  same  strain,  a shrewd  Scotch  peer, 
the  Duke  of  Argvle,  in  commenting  upon  the  late 
speeches  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  upon  the  question  of 
reform  generally,  holds  this  language  : 

“ I turn  to  that  great  country  sprung  from  our 
own,  which  exists  upon  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, and  I tell  you,  without  fear,  that  it  is  the 
testimony  of  the  l*est  and  most  intelligent  citizens 
of  the  United  States  that  I have  met  with  in  this  l 


country,  that  in  many  respects,  although  the  pow- 
er of  the  Union  is  as  great  as  it  ever  was,  although 
they  believe,  and  I,  to  a great  extent,  also  believe, 
in  the  doctrine  of  the  destiny  of  the  American  peo- 
ple being  ultimately  a great  and  a glorious  one, 
they  will  tell  you  that  the  existing  condition  of 
that  country  is  in  many  respects,  as  regards  moral 
character,  a period  of  transition  and  decline.  They 
will  tell  you  that  there  is  less  and  less  possibility 
of  getting  the  highest  characters  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  public  affairs;  that  there  is  less  and  less 
freedom  of  opinion  for  all  those  opinions  which  are 
unpopular  with  the  masses;  and,  last  of  all,  that 
there  is  even  a sensible  and  visible  decline  in  that 
which  used  to  be  the  great  characteristic  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race — a respect  for  the  authority  of 
the  law.  Well,  then,  looking  at  these  examples 
upon  the  one  side  and  upon  the  other,  we  are  all 
interested  in  asking  the  question,  Are  we  passing 
under  any  decline  ? Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  ad- 
vancing ? And  I look  to  such  great  meetings  as 
these,  and  I find  in  them  the  answer.” 

It  is  well  to  see  the  worst  that  our  this-side 
neighbors  may  say  about  us ; and  in  this  belief  we 
excerpt  yet  further  mention  of  a more  heated  stamp 
from  the  columns  of  the  Patrie  newspaper : 

“This  restless  and  encroaching  democracy,” aay 
our  French  friends,  “which  wants  to  thrust  itself 
in  every  where — which  forces,  with  its  guns  loaded, 
the  passages  of  the  Sound,  which  trammels  in  Chi- 
na the  proceedings  of  our  negotiators,  which  in  1855 
offered  up  prayers  for  the  triumph  of  Russia,  which 
intervenes  even  brutally  in  all  our  affairs,  and  al- 
most in  every  instance  to  oppose  the  interests  of 
civilization — this  democracy,  we  say,  has  brought 
forward  against  us  a new  principle,  called  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  in  virtue  of  which  she  pretends 
to  interdict  us  from  every  kind  of  intervention  in 
the  seas  and  coasts  of  the  whole  of  America.  It 
seems  like  a dream  to  hear  such  principles  insisted 
on  every  day  in  the  journals  of  the  Union,  and 
even  in  the  official  notes  of  the  Government.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  in  virtue  of  this  theory  that  Spain 
was,  and  is  still,  threatened  with  seeing  Cuba  taken 
from  her,  and  that  so  many  filibustering  attempts 
have  been  made  for  that  purpose.  It  is  in  order 
to  drive  England  from  the  American  coasts  that 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  loudly  disavowed  at 
present,  and  propositions  have  been  made  to  Con- 
gress to  cancel  it.  If  this  Monroe  doctrine  were 
admitted,  even  tacitly,  by  the  great  6tates,  our 
West  India  colonies  would  speedily  be  menaced, 
for  there  would  soon  be  no  security  for  European 
interests  in  the  seas  of  the  New  World.  There  is 
in  this  conduct  something  more  than  ingratitude — 
there  is  a sovereign  want  of  foresight ; as  M.  de 
Talleyrand  said,  it  is  worse  than  a crime — it  is  a 
blunder.  The  great  American  Republic  owes  ev- 
ery thing  to  Europe : her  increasing  population,  her 
capital,  her  mechanical  progress,  and  even  her  ex- 
istence. But  for  the  350,000  emigrants  who  every 
year  leave  our  shores,  each  of  them  taking  on  an 
average  400  francs,  without  reckoning  on  their  la- 
bor, her  development  would  soon  be  cut  short 
Without  English  capital,  which  carries  out  the 
majority  of  her  undertakings,  she  would  have  nei- 
ther canals,  nor  railways,  nor  manufactures.  But 
for  the  piracy  which  she  carries  on  with  impunity 
of  our  modes  of  proceeding,  and  of  our  inventions, 
she  would  be  neither  a manufacturing  nor  a great 
maritime  nation.  And  as  a return  for  so  many 
l services  rendered,  she  nevertheless  does  not  besi- 
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tate  to  sacrifice  our  most  precious  interests  to  her 
slightest  convenience ; And  she  has  already  exhib- 
ited the  sad  spectacle  of  a whole  nation  repudiating 
the  faith  of  private  engagements,  and  thus  inflict- 
ing ruin  on  Europe  for  the  satisfaction  of  a few 
bankers.” 

And  upon  this  fiery  spurt  of  Gallic  rhodomontade 
we  will  take  breath  for  another  month. 


(gtotnr’s  Dranrcr. 

TVTOTHING  richer  than  the  correspondence  for 
the  present  month  have  we  had  these  many 
years  in  which  we  have  opened  and  shut  this 
Drawer  of  ours.  It  is  genial  and  joyous,  as  the 
world  is  to  the  good ; it  will  drive  dull  care  away 
from  him  who  has  no  other  trouble  than  too  much 
to  do ; it  will  make  a sad  heart  glad  unless  a sore 
conscience  gripes,  and  for  that  there  is  no  salve  in 
this  Drawer.  Again  we  say  to  the  merry  men  of 
America — If  a thing  is  good  for  you,  it  is  good  for 
every  body ; and  the  world  will  hear  it,  if  you  send 
it  here. 


“The  Rev.  F.  H.  Quitman,  D.D.,”  writes  a 
correspondent, 44  was  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
at  Rhinebeck,  in  your  State.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  late  General  Quitman,  of  Mississippi.  He 
occasionally  preached  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
station,  on  one  of  which  occasions  a characteristic 
incident  is  mentioned  of  him.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  place  he  was  informed  that  a man  whose  name 
was  Finger,  living  in  the  vicinity,  had  been  speak- 
ing harshly  of  him,  and  endeavoring  to  injure  his 
character.  The  Doctor  said  nothing,  but  went 
into  the  church  and  preached.  After  sermon  he 
addressed  the  audience  thus : 

44  4 1 have  been  informed  that  a man  of  this  vi- 
cinity’ [and  the  man  was  present]  4 has  been  en- 
gaged in  circulating  false  reports  about  me,  and 
trying  to  destroy  my  usefulness  among  my  people ; 
but  finding  that  the  Devil  has  had  a Finger  in  the 
pie,  it  is  not  worthy  of  further  attention,  for  he  is 
a liar  and  the  father  of  lies !’ 

44  The  effect  produced  was  such  as  he  desired.” 


They  may  call  him  a Mayor,  but  he  is  an  ass  for 
all  that,  who  figured  as  the  magistrate  in  the  fol- 
lowing veritable  incident,  furnished  by  a corre- 
spondent of  the  Drawer : 

44  The  worthy  Mayor  of  a Southern  city,  well 
known  to  a host  of  admiring  and  warm  friends, 
had  4 a case’  before  him  in  the  person  of  an  individ- 
ual taken  up  on  suspicion  of  offering  a counterfeited 
note  of  hand  of  a well-known  firm  for  sale.  He 
could  not  prove  its  genuineness,  and  was  commit- 
ted to  jail  until  information  could  be  had  from  the 
parties.  When  it  came  it  was  entirely  satisfacto- 
ry ; the  note  was  good,  and  the  young  man’s  char- 
acter was  thus  put  beyond  doubt.  The  Mayor  had 
him  brought  to  his  office,  and  thus  addressed  him : 

44  4 Young  man,  it  is  my  duty  to  congratulate  you 
on  being  so  fortunate,  for  had  the  note  been  a coun- 
terfeit you  certainly  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
Penitentiary ; you  may  go,  and  let  it  be  a lesson  to 
you.’ 

“The  young  man  demurred  to  the  sentence , it 
being  proved  that  the  note  came  directly  into  his 
hands  from  the  makers  of  it,  and  he  insisted  that 
he  had  been  badly  treated  by  being  put  yin  prison 
for  several  days,  and  his  character  aspersed. 

44  4 Not  at  all,'  says  our  worthy  dignitary ; 4 you 
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have  had  a fair  investigation,  and  it  is  very  fortu- 
nate for  you  that  the  note  proves  to  be  a genuine 
one ; for  assuredly  you  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
Penitentiary  if  it  had  proved  a counterfeit.  Now 
go  and  sin  no  more  /’ 

44  lie  went — and  our  aforesaid  Mayor  can  not  be 
made  to  see  the  transaction  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a fortunate  thing  for  the  young  man  that  the 
note  was  genuine !” 


The  Rev.  Dr. — sends  the  following  note, 

which  sufficiently  explains  itself : * 

“ To  the  Editor  of  the  Drawer. 

“Dbab  Sib,— Your  anecdote  in  a late  Monthly  about 

tho  ‘Rev.  Dr.  •’  and  the  lunatic,  in  the  Chapel  of 

the  Georgia  Lunatic  Asylum,  is  almost  too  good  a story 
to  be  disturbed.  Strict  conformity  to  fact,  however,  would, 

I believe,  amend  the  version  a little,  and  show  more  fully 
the  orthodoxy  and  zeal  of  the  lunatic  on  the  subject  of 
capital  punishment 

“When  the  speaker  called  on  the  sinner  to  look  to 
Christ  with  the  eagerness  with  which  a criminal  under 
the  gallows  would  look  to  a courier  from  the  Governor 
hastening  to  him  with  papers  of  pardon,  the  lunatic,  ab- 
ruptly and  earnestly,  interrupted  him  with  the  remark, 

* I hope  they  will  have  the  man  hung  before  the  messen- 
ger arrives.’ 

l*  It  is  needless  for  one  who  has  the  very  best  experi- 
mental reason  to  know  the  fact,  to  say,  that,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  preacher  1 had  the  wind  taken  out  of  his  sails' 
very  considerably.  1 Db. .'  “ 

The  Drawer’s  compliments  to  the  44  Doctor,” 
and  would  be  happy  to  hear  from  him  again. 

44  At  the  late  election  in  this  State,”  says  a Wis- 
consin correspondent,  44  Judge  L and  Colonel 

B were  the  opposing  candidates  for  Congress 

in  the  third  district.  Judge  L is  one  of  the 

most  popular  and  eloquent  speakers  in  the  West, 
but  is  notoriously  fond  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  especially  of  good  brand}*.  A few  days* 
since,  at  a meeting  of  the  candidates  in  Portage, 
Judge  L was  addressing,  iu  his  peculiarly  sar- 

castic manner,  a mixed  audience  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  when  some  shaft  hurled  at  his  oppo- 
nent raised  a feeble  hiss  from  the  opposing  party 
in  the  further  part  of  the  hall.  The  Judge,  who 
seldom  allows  an  interruption  of  the  kind  to  pass 
unrebuked,  threw  himself  into  an  attitude,  his 
hand  behind  his  ear,  and,  bending  forward,  whis- 
pered, 4 Where  is  that  snake  ?’  A voice  from  the 
crowd  instantly  answered,  4 It  is  in  your  boots , 
Judge !' 

44  Silence  was  broken,  and  the 4 meetin’  let  out” 

The  Cincinnati  bar,  a few  years  ago,  counted 

among  its  ornaments  F , who  was  one  of  the 

most  eccentric  and  brilliant  fellows  that  ever  ad- 
dressed a court  or  jury.  His  warm  imagination, 
classical  scholarship,  and  sparkling  wit  rendered 
his  orator}*  most  attractive  to  all  classes  of  listen- 
ers. But  unfortunately  his  great  social  qualities 
led  him  into  habits  of  dissipation  which  eventually 
destroyed  him. 

He  was  once  trying  a case  in  which  his  opponent. 

Colonel , closed  his  remarks  by  saying  that 

F *s  case  was  deficient  as  to  certain  essential 

evidence,  and  roared  out,  in  a most  boisterous  man- 
ner, 44  Who  testified  to  such  a thing?  Who?  Who? 
Who?”  The  Colonel  took  his  seat  with  an  appar- 
ent consciousness  of  having  annihilated  F 's 

case.  F arose  to  reply.  He  said  that  the 

gentleman’s  words  had  carried  him  back  in  imag- 
ination to  the  days  of  his  youth.  They  had  brought 
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to  remembrance  the  green  valleys  and  beautiful 
Hillsides  of  his  old  New  England  home,  where  his 
boyhood’s  brightest  recollections  clustered  around 
the  village  singing-school  with  its  charming  array 
of  bright-eyed  girls.  44  Yes,  gentlemen  of  the  jury, 
they  have  vividly  brought  before  my  mind’s  eye 
one  particular  occasion,  when  we  held  a public  ex- 
hibition of  our  musical  talents  and  invoked  the  aid 
of  the  village  brass  band.  The  first  hymn  com- 
menced with  the  words, 

‘ Who  shall  let  the  King  of  Glory  in  T 
We  all  stood  up,  ready  to  sing;  the  leader  of  the 
band  put  his  mouth  to  his  great  brass  horn,  with 
its  pipes  all  twisted  and  curled  up  like  a gridiron, 
and  gave  such  a blast  on  the  first  word,  4 Who ,’ 
that  the  end  of  bis  instrument  rolled  over  and  over 
until  it  was  straightened  into  a brass  tube  as  long 
as  a fishing-pole,  and  from  that  day  to  this  I never 
knew  what  became  of  that 4 Who’  until  the  Colonel 
brought  it  into  the  court-room  this  afternoon !” 


“A  certain  artist  friend  of  mine,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  but  who  is  well  known  for  his  exquisite 
illustrations  for  engravers,  one  day  had  a visit  from 
a well-known  writer  who  was  deaf— so  much  so  as 
to  be  obliged  to  use  an  ear-trumpet.  In  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  which  was  relative  to  busi- 
ness, an  engraver,  who  was  famed  for  his  offensive 
breath,  had  to  be  called  in,  and  the  conversation 
proceeded  between  those  two.  Presently  the  ear- 
trumpet  was  at  the  writer’s  ear,  and  the  engraver 

pouring  in  his  words  thick  and  fast.  M , the 

artist,  looking  complacently  on  for  a few  moments, 
turned  to  those  present,  with  a benignant  smile, 
and  said,  ( Isn’t  it  good  that  he  can’t  smell  in  his 
ear?’  ” 


“ I was  one  day  conversing  with  a party  among 
m which  was  an  old  lady,  who,  though  intelligent, 
was  as  remarkably  matter-of-fact  as  Wordsworth 
is  said  to  be.  Tiie  conversation  fell  upon  sweet  or 
Carolina  potatoes,  and  their  similarity  of  taste, 
when  raw,  to  chestnuts.  As  a specimen  of  exag- 
geration, I went  on  to  say  that,  a few  years  ago,  a 
Yankee  had  taken  advantage  of  this  fact  by  buying 
up  all  the  shells  of  the  previous  }-ear,  stuffing  them 
with  sweet  potatoes,  and  selling  them  for  chest- 
nuts. The  old  lady  listened  to  this,  and  then,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  relater  and  his  hearers, 
having  swallowed  the  whole  story  for  gospel,  an- 
swered, 4 And  so  he  did,  eh  ? Yes,  and  made  mon- 
ey, I’ve  no  doubt.  Well ! well ! The  enterprise 
of  these  New  Englanders  is  really  astonishing.’” 


Every  body  remembers  M‘ Donald  Clarke,  who 
was  so  well  known  in  New  York,  a few  years  since, 
as  the  44  Mad  Poet.”  During  the  last  years  of  his 
life  Clarke  was  made  free  of  the  Astor  House  table, 
and  oftentimes  this  errant  man  of  genius  could  be 
seen  accepting  its  hospitalities  when  other  doors 
were  closed  on  his  fallen  fortunes.  Every  one 
knew  Clarke  by  sight;  and  one  day, while  quietly 
taking  his  dinner,  two  Southerners,  seating  them- 
selves opposite,  commenced  a conversation  intend- 
ed for  the  ears  of  Clarke.  One  said : 

“Well!  I have  now  been  in  New  York  two 
months,  and  have  seen  all  I wish  to  see  with  one 
exception.” 

“ Ah  !”  said  the  other,  “what  is  that?” 

“M ‘Donald  Clarke,  the  great  poet,”  responded 
No.  1,  with  strong  emphasis. 

Clarke  raised  his  eyes  slowly  from  his  plate, 


and,  seeing  the  attention  of  the  table  was  on  him, 
stood  up,  placing  his  hand  over  his  heart,  and  bow- 
ing with  great  gravity  to  the  Southerners,  said : 

“I  am  M‘Donald  Clarke,  the  great  poet.” 

The  Southerner  started  in  mock  surprise,  gazed 
at  him  in  silence  for  a few  moments,  and  then, 
amidst  an  audible  titter  of  the  company,  drew 
i from  his  pocket  a quarter-dollar,  and  laying  it  be- 
fore Clarke,  still  looked  at  him  without  a smile. 
Clarke  raised  the  quarter  in  silence  and  dignity, 
bestowed  it  in  his  pocket,  drew  thence  a shilling, 
which  he  deposited  before  the  Southerner  with 
these  words : 

44  Children  half  price.” 

The  titter  changed  to  a roar,  and  the  Southern- 
ers were  missing  instanter. 


The  Colonel  was  an  addition  to  any  company, 
especially  the  special  one  who  were  going  from 
Wheeling  to  St.  Louis  at  that  special  time.  Some- 
body who  had  his  well-being  at  heart  said  to  the 
old  man : 

44  Colonel,  ain’t  you  rather  afraid  to  drink  so 
much  whisky  ?" 

44  Gentle-men,”  said  the  Colonel,  44  it  isn’t  at  all 
my  style.  I never  drink  whisky  at  home,  and  I 
am  only  doing  it  now  out  of  consideration  for  the 
Captain.” 

“ For  the  Captain  ?”  queried  half  a dozen  voices. 

44  Yes,  gentle-men,  for  the  Captain.  The  Captain 
has  stated  to  me  that  the  water  in  the  river  is  very 
low — scurce,  very.  Do  you  think,  gentle-men, 
that  I would,  under  the  circumstances,  use  any  of 
the  precious  fluid,  perhaps  preventing  the  boat  get- 
ting down  the  river?  I understand  my  duty  to 
the  Captain  too  well.” 

This,  from  a new  correspondent,  is  as  good  as 
new: 

44  Many  of  the  old  residents  of  Illinois  will  re- 
member Knowlton,  now  dead,  a lawyer  of  consid- 
erable celebrity.  I have  heard  him  say  that  he 
was  never  ‘taken  down’  but  once.  It  happened 
in  this  wise : He  had  a suit  before  a magistrate  in 
his  county,  who  was  a shoemaker,  and  dispensed 
justice  from  his  bench  with  a dignity  worthy  of  a 
higher  place.  K.  called  at  the  shop  a little  before 
the  hour  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  case  to  have  a 
friendly  chat ; and  while  there  he  yielded  to  tempt- 
ation, and  perpetrated  some  joke  upon  the  old  fel- 
low, as  he  had  often  done  before.  He  was  astound- 
ed when  Crispin,  laying  aside  his  lap-stone  and 
adjusting  his  spectacles,  remarked  that  he  was 
about  to  enter  up  a fine  of  five  dollars  for  contempt 
of  court.  K.  remonstrated.  Court  was  not  in 
session ; the  fine  was  absurd.  But  the  worthy  J. 
P.,  in  a very  impressive  manner,  said  to  him: 
‘Mr.  Knowlton,  you  will  understand  that  this 
Court  is  a proper  subject  of  contempt  at  all  times  1’ 
K.  paid  his  fine ; and  that  decision,  as  applied  to 
Justice  Courts,  continues  to  be  good  law  in  Illin- 
ois to  this  day.” 

We  were  seated  around  the  table  in  ontf  of  the 
large  cafes  of  New  Orleans,  enjoying  the  feast  of 

reason  and  the  flow  of  something  else.  W , an 

attache  of  one  of  the  daily  papers,  had  made  some 
remark,  when  a seedv-looking  individual  stepped 
up  to  the  table  with — 

“That  is  true,  Sir,  and  reminds  me  of—” 

44  Who  in  thunder,”  broke  in  W , 44  spoke  to 

you?” 
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<4Truq  again,  Sir,”  answered  our  seedy  friend. 
44  Allow  me  to  explain.”  And  explain  be  did  and 
would,  ending  off  by  telling  a story  so  very  apro- 
pos, and  in  such  a humorous  way,  that  we  were 

obliged  to  laugh  at  our  44  ringer-in*.”  W told 

him  to  sit  down,  and  offered  to  call  for  a drink — 
an  offer  which,  you  may  be  assured,  was  not  re- 
jected. The  stranger,  who  evidently  had  been  a 
gentleman  once,  though  now  sadly  in  decay,  and 
ready,  as  he  had  shown,  to  do  any  thing  impudent, 
even  to  receive  a kicking,  for  the  sake  of  a drink, 
went  on  with  a sparkle  of  wit  and  humor  that  kept 
us  thoroughly  alive.  And  now,  changing  his 

mode  and  speaking  more  directly  to  W , whom 

he  evidently  knew,  he  commenced  the  recital  of  an 
incident  of  his  life  connected  with  the  loss  of  his 
child. 

“Ono  touch  of  Nature  makes  the  world  akin.” 

\ 

W had  but  recently  passed  through  the  same 

affliction.  He  listened ; the  tears  coursed  down 
his  cheeks ; he  drank  in  the  words  of  the  half  vag- 
abond; and  then,  with  a long  sigh,  he  stretched 
his  hand  across  the  table.  44  Stranger,”  he  said, 
“ I don’t  know  who  you  are,  and  I don’t  care ; but 
you’re  the  most  splendid  instance  of  a rose  grow- 
ing out  of  a dunghill  1 ever  saw.  Give  us  your 
hand!” 

Judge  S — r,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  has 
a hopeful  Samuel  of  a son.  One  Sabbath  morn- 
ing the  Judge  and  his  son  were  sitting  on  the  pi- 
azza of  44  The  Cataract  House,”  at  Niagara,  and 
the  following  conversation  took  place : 

44  Well,  Sam,”  asked  the  Judge, 44  what  are  you 
going  to  do  this  morning  ?” 

41 1 guess  I’ll  stroll  into  a church  if  I can  find 
one,”  was  the  reply.  44  Where  will  you  go,  fa- 
ther?” 

44  Hem ! I think  of  taking  a walk.  But  first  I 
will  hunt  up  my  umbrella,  which  I mislaid  last 
night  in  the  confusion  of  arrival.” 

So  they  both  separated.  Samivel,  upon  a short 
reflection,  thought  he  would  step  into  the  bar-room 
and  indulge  in  a short  imbibe.  Judge  of  his  sur- 
prise, on  entering  the  room,  in  finding  his  worthy 
father  at  the  same  trick.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to 
add  that,  after  that,  the  most  perfect  confidence  was 
maintained  between  father  and  son. 

The  Judge  was  a regular  attendant  at  the  Epis- 
copal Church ; but  not  so  with  his  young  hopeful. 
One  Sabbath  Sam  appeared  at  the  dinner-table 
with  an  exceedingly  rubicund  tinge  spread  o’er 
his  nose. 

“Where  did  you  go  to  church?”  asked  his  fa- 
ther. 

44  To  the  Second  Methodist  Church,”  replied 
Sam. 

No  more  was  said.  The  next  Sabbath  Sam  ap- 
peared with  the  same  peculiarity  upon  his  nasal 
ofg&n.  In  reply  to  the  same  question  as  before 
the  same  answer  was  given — “Second  Methodist 
Church.”  It  seems  that  the  Judge  kept  a demi- 
john in  his  office,  and  Sam  had  a way  of  spending 
his  Sabbaths  in  company  with  this  demijohn. 
One  time,  when  his  nose  had  assumed  an  alarm- 
ingly red  hue,  the  44  state  of  the  case”  flashed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Judge,  so  he  resol ved  to  put  an 
end  to  such  doings  How  he  went  to  work  the  se- 
quel will  show.  The  next  Sabbath  Sam  repaired 
to  his  wonted  place  of  worship,  and  found  the  faith- 
ful demijohn  sealed  up,  and  a card  attached,  hav- 
ing on  it  these  words:  44  The  Second  Methodist 


Church  is  closed  for  repairs.”  Thus  ended  his  at- 
tendance at  the  Second  Methodist  Church. 


Oub  Cincinnati  friend  who  sends  the  following 
well-told  story  is  mistaken  in  supposing  it  has  not 
been  in  print ; but  as  he  tells  it  well,  we  find  a 
place  for  it  in  the  Drawer : 

44  A short  time  ago,  as  the  steamer was  plod- 

ding its  tedious  way  down  to  Louisville  from  this 
city,  avoiding  snags,  and  picking  its  way  through 
that  portion  of  the  stream  where  the  skillful  eye  of 
the  pilot  told  him  that  most  dew  had  fallen  the 
night  previous,  it  became  necessary  to  take  on  a 
fresh  supply  of  fuel,  stock  on  hand  becoming  quite 
low,  on  account  of  auxiliary  efforts  made  when  last 
aground.  Accordingly  the  pilot  received  orders  to 
4 make  the  next  wood-pile,’  which  was  soon  espied 
a few  points 4 off  the  larboard.’  As  they  drew  near 
the  destined  reinforcement  the  attention  of  the  pas- 
sengers was  attracted  to  a person  (evidently  of  the 
‘genus  homo’  denominated  Yankee)  sitting  cross- 
legged  upon  the  near  end  of  a huge  log,  spirting 
tobacco-juice  and  whittling  a piece  of  soft  piue — so 
deeply  absorbed  in  the  latter  artistic  occupation 
that  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  mighty  fabric 
plowing  toward  him,  but  kept 4 rite  on’  plying  his 
ponderous  clasp-knife,  strewing  the  thin  curling 
shavings  around  him  fast  and  thick,  apparently 
busied  in  some  deep  4 kalkilashun  conning  over 
his  last  swop  ; or,  maj’be,  carving  out  the  destiny 
of  some  Western  empire  yet  to  be  founded.  While 
thus  economically  entertaining  himself  he  was  the 
centre  of  remarks  made  by  four  young  New  York- 
ers, who,  smoking  and  joking,  had  endeavored  to 
amuse  each  other  and  pass  away  the  monotonous 
hours  with  but  poor  success. 

44  4 1 say,  Nat,’  says  one,  4 that’s  a fine  working 
planing-machine ! you’d  best  buy  the  patent  for 
44  old  Empire,”  and  take  it  back  with  you ; ’twould 
be  your  fortune.'  * 

4 4 4 Ay,  ay  ! and  I wonder  when  he  gets  through 
his  contract,’  cried  another ; 4 he  must  be  stout  of 
heart.’ 

44  4 Stout  of  heart  or  no,’  says  Hanck,  the  first 
speaker,  4 1 bet  you  a dozen  of  44  Long  worth’s 
Sparkling”  that  I will  scare  him  into  a white 
tremble  as  soon  as  we  land.’ 

“‘Agreed!’  rejoined  Nat;  ‘here’s  my  hand 
upon  it!’ 

“ 4 Now,  boys  !*  says  Hanck,  4 1 want  you  all  to 
follow  me  as  soon  as  the  boat  touches  the  bank !’ 
to  which  they  all  assented,  eager  to  see  the  fun, 
and  learn  how  Hanck  was  to  quail  the  heart  of  the 
“ knight  of  the  blade.”  No  sooner,  therefore,  had 
the  plank  been  thrown  out  than  Hanck,  with  coat 
buttoned  to  the  throat  and  a stout  stick  in  hand, 
leaped  ashore,  followed  promptly  bv  his  compan- 
ions, and  striding  rapidly  to  his  victim,  caught 
him  by  the  collar,  crying,  4 Ha,  ha!  my  old  cove, 
I’ve  caught  you  at  last ! I’ve  been  looking  for 
you  for  three  weeks  back,  you  rascal !'  The  Yan- 
kee, like  lightning,  changed  his  knife  from  right 
hand  to  left,  and  drew  the  former,  clenched,  from 
between  llanck’s  eves,  who,  turning  a somersault 
and  clearing  the  bank,  landed  some  four  feet  out  in 
the  stream;  while  he  of  the  knife,  qu  e;ly  turning 
to  the  three  astonished  companions,  i quired,  4 Is 
there  any  other  gentleman  present  been  looking 
for  me  for  three  weeks  back  ?*  ” 


Quite  so  queer  a customer  as  Squire  Hobbs  has 
rarely  been  found  in  the  Drawer  or  out  of  it.  As 
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a specimen  of  the  coarse  humor  of  the  bench  in  the 
Southwest,  we  may  present  the  Justice  in  the  words 
of  our  correspondent,  who  writes: 

“About  iifteen  years  ago  there  was,  in  one  of 
the  northern  beats  of  our  county  (Tallahatchie, 
Mississippi),  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  whose  ideas 
of  justice  and  law  were  intuitive,  and  not  obtained 
from  the  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  profession. 

He  held  his  courts  and  made  his  decisions  just  as 
the  occasion  required  and  as  the  case  4 mought  be* 

(to  use  one  of  his  favorite  expressions),  and  never 
wanted  an  authority  to  support  his  legal  deduc- 
tions. His  name  was  John  Hobbs,  but  more  fre- 
quently dignified  with  the  sobriquet  of  4 Uncle,’  a 
title  with  which  most  old  men  at  that  day  were 
dubbed. 

44  On  one  occasion  Tom  Griffiths  sought  at  the 
hands  of  Uncle  Johnny,  ‘jestis’  in  the  collection 
of  an  open  account  which  he  held  on  one  Bill  Coxe, 
a 4 jubous’  character,  and  not  at  all  respectable. 

In  fact,  he  had  frequently  been  summoned  before 
the  honorable  Justice’s  Court  on  charges  of  a simi- 
lar nature,  and  had  become  a great  eyesore  to  the 
Court.  When  the  case  of  Griffiths  vs.  Coxe  came 
on  for  a hearing,  Griffiths  was  ready  tp  maintain 
the  issue,  and  Coxe  was  fully  as  ready,  on  his  part. 
Griffiths  swore  positively  to  the  correctness  of  his 
account,  and  Coxe  Bwore  just  as  positively  that  he 
didn’t  owe  him  a 4 red.’  So  matters  stood,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  Uncle  Johnny  and  to  the  con- 
fusion of  Justice.  Uncle  Johuny,  who  was  never 
long  nonplused , raised  himself  up,  and  with  a voice 
and  manner  that  showed  him  to  be  a prodigy  of 
shrewdness  and  judicial  acumen,  exclaimed,  throw- 
ing his  head  one  side  and  slowly  closing  one  eye, 

4 4 4 It  strikes  me  very  forcerbly  that  one  o*  ye 
has  sworn  an  infernal  lie ! And  / believe  it’s  you, 
Bill  Coxe,  you  infamous  rascal!  I’ll  give  judg- 
ment agin  you  in  this  case,  and  you’ve  got  another 
case  a cornin’  on  to-day,  and  I’ll  give  that  un ’gin 
you,  too,  you  botheration ! You  ain’t  never  right, 
and  I won’t  put  up  with  you  any  longer.’ 

44  And  so  the  judgments  were  entered,  and  haven’t 
been  disturbed  to  this  ,dav.  Uncle  Johnny  acted 
on  a 'well-established  principle  of  law,  that  4 when 
a state  of  things  is  once  shown  to  exist,  it  is  pre- 
sumed to  continue  till  the  contrary  is  made  to  ap- 
pear.’ 

44  On  another  occasion  two  disputants  got  into 
loud  words  in  his  Hall  of  Justice,  and  disturbed 
his  judicial  proceedings.  He  frequently  called  out 
‘Silence  in  Court!’  but  they  were  too  much  en- 
gaged to  pay  him  any  attention.  His  Honor  slow-' 
ly  threw  aside  the  ‘ermine,’  and  walked  up  to 
where  they  stood,  and,  without  saying  another 
word,  knocked  them  both  down.  Then  he  turned 
around  and  resumed  his  seat,  muttering, 4 1 reckon 
you’ll  mind  me  next  time,  won’t  ye?’ 

“The  old  sage  is  now  dead;  but  his  name  will 
be  remembered  by  the  people  of  this  county  for 
some  time  to  come.” 

44  Opposite  my  office  in  this  city”  (New  Or- 
leans), writes  a Crescent  City  correspondent,  44  is 
a cigar-store.  A few  days  ago  a hearse  was  pass- 
ing, with  a solitary  carriage  behind  it,  and  four 
young  men  in  the  carriage.  Upon  reaching  the 
cigar-store  one  of  the  young  men  stopped  the  car- 
riage and  went  in  to  get  supplies  for  the  company, 
the  hearse  going  on.  As  there  was  some  delay  in 
making  change,  the  hearse  was  a considerable  dis- 
tance ahead  when  they  wer4  ready  to  start.  The 
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young  men  jumped  in  and  cried  out,  4 All  ready, 

Jack.  Catch  the  hearse  as  soon  as  you  can.’ 

“ 4 I’ll  do  it,’  said  J ack.  4 Massa  told  me  to  keep 
up  wid  de  funeral,  if  I killed  de  horses.*  ” 

THE  PATTER  OF  LITTLE  FEET. 

Up  with  the  sun  at  morning, 

Away  to  the  garden  he  hies, 

, To  see  if  the  sleepy  blossoms 

Have  begun  to  open  their  eyes; 

Running  a race  with  the  wind, 

His  step  as  light  and  fleet, 

Under  my  window  I hear 
The  patter  of  little  feet. 

Anon  to  the  brook  he  wanders. 

In  swift  and  noiseless  flight, 

Splashing  the  sparkling  ripplea 
Like  a fairy  water-sprite. 

No  sand  under  fabled  river 
Has  gleams  like  his  golden  hair; 

No  pearly  sea-shell  is  fairer 
Than  his  slender  ankles  bare; 

Nor  the  rosiest  stem  of  coral, 

That  blushes  In  ocean's  bed. 

Is  sweet  as  the  flush  that  follows 
Our  darling’s  airy  tread. 

From  a broad  window  my  neighbor 
Looks  down  on  our  little  cot. 

And  watches  the  “poor  man’s  blessing”— 

I can  not  envy  his  lot 
He  has  pictures,  books,  and  music. 

Bright  fountains,  and  noble  trees, 

Flowers  that  blossom  in  vases, 

Birds  from  beyond  the  6eas; 

But  never  does  childish  laughter 
His  homeward  footstep  greet; 

His  stately  halls  ne’er  echo 
To  the  tread  of  innocent  feet 

This  child  is  our  14  speaking  picture,” 

A birdling  that  chatters  and  sings, 

Sometimes  a sleeping  cherub 
(Our  other  one  has  wings); 

His  heart  is  a charmed  casket, 

Full  of  all  that's  cunning  and  sweet, 

And  no  harp-strings  hold  such  music 
As  follows  his  twinkling  feet 

When  the  glory  of  sunset  opens 
The  highway  by  angels  trod. 

And  seems  to  unbar  the  city 
Whose  builder  and  maker  is  God, 

Close  to  the  crystal  portal, 

I see  by  the  gates  of  pearl 
The  eyes  of  our  other  angel — 

A twin-born  little  girt 

And  I ask  to  bo  taught  and  directed 
To  guide  his  footsteps  aright, 

8o  that  I be  accounted  worthy 
To  walk  In  sandals  of  light; 

And  hear,  amid  songs  of  welcome, 

From  messengers  trusty  and  fleet. 

On  the  starry  floor  of  heaven 
The  patter  of  little  feet. 

A San  Franciscan  sends  to  the  Drawer  a let- 
ter, in  which  he  says : 

“ The  authorities  of  her  Britannic  Majesty  who 
exert  themselves  in  administering  justice  homeo- 
pathically  to  the  colonists  of  Vancouver  Island, 
must  be  supremely  ”appy,  if  hignorance  is  bliss.’ 

This  is  no  libel,  as  the  following  fully  attest : 

“ Two  men,  who  came  hither,  attracted  by  the 
gold  discoveries,  after  falling  in  with  each  other, 
fell  out.  Pistols  were  drawn,  and  he  who  sported 
the  sobriquet  of  ‘ Tip’  killed  Collins,  his  antagonist. 

Tip  left  suddenly  for  parts  unknown  to  the  officials, 
and  forthwith  a jury  was  impanneled  to  hold  an 
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inquest.  The  old  inhabitants  were  ‘summoned, 
and  but  one  Californian,  who  had  seen  something 
of  life,  was  on  the  panel.  The  others  were  all  an- 
tiquated. After  the  evidence  was  heard,  the  fore- 
man wrote  out  the  verdict  in  these  exact  words : 

In  re  Tip  varans  Colins 
verdict  manslaughter 

^ Thomas  Atkinson,  foreman. 

“ In  vain  the  Californian  for  an  hour  urged  an- 
other form,  and  after  great  persuasion  prevailed  on 
the  jury  to  send  in  a verdict  in  a regular  manner. 
They  did  not  want  any  of  his  ridiculous  Yankee 
verdict,  saying  who  shot  and  how  he  was  shot ; all 
the  town  knew  that.  They  were  to  ascertain  the 
crime  committed,  and  it  was  manslaughter;  and 
that  was  needed  of  them,  but  no  more.  He,  how- 
ever, w'orried  them  out,  and  they  had  to  yield  to 
reform,  and  the  above  antiquated  verdict  was 
forthwith  handed  over  for  the  Drawer.” 

“Governor  James  Douglas  is  the  dignified  Gov- 
ernor of  Her  Majesty’s  colony,  and  chief  factor  of 
the  iniquitous  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  He  can 
not  divest  himself  of  the  difference  of  the  two  func- 
tions though  irtiited  in  one  person.  Some  time  ago 
a ship  captain  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company,  w hose  exorbitance  of  charges  is  the 
great  drawback  to  the  prosperity  of  the  colony. 
The  old  Governor  sent  for  the  offender,  and,  in  his 
capacity  of  ‘Vice-Admiral,*  informed  him  that  he 
had  been  guilty  of  sedition  in  his  disrespectful  lan- 
guage, and  he  should  be  punished.  The  captain 
argued  to  the  ‘ learned  court’  that  it  was  not 4 sedi- 
tion,’ and  wound  up  by  applying  for  a subpoena,  as 
he  could  prove  his  innocence  and  loyalty  by  good 
and  respectable  citizens. 

“ ‘A  subpoena,’  quoth  the  learned  admiral,  4 is  a 
serious  matter ; I seldom  issue  a subpoena  except 
in  the  most  urgent  matters.  I must  consider  this 
application ; it  is  a very  serious  affair  indeed,  and 
I wish  you  would  not  press  it.’ 

“But  the  captain  did  press  it.  Alarmed  at  the 
seriousness  of  the  affair,  ‘ Call  to-morrow,’  Baid  the 
Governor,  and  that  was  the  last  the  captain  had 
heard  of  sedition.  The  subpoena  got  the  Govern- 
or.” 


Said  Tom,  t’other  day,  “Will  you  pleaao  to  explain 
How  impudent  rogues  opo  the  * door  of  success,’ 
While  the  wise  and  the  skillful  attempt  but  in  vain  ? 
The  reason  for  it  I have  oft  tried  to  guess.” 

44 Oh!  'Us  simple  enough,”  I quickly  replied. 

“ You’ll  please  understand  that  each  venturesome  ass 
Hat  ready  the  means  of  admittance  Inside ; 

For  the  key  that  unlocks  the 4 great  temple’  la  brass  F 


Fbom  the  rice-fields  of  Georgia  we  have  a notice 
of  “ the  last  firelock 

“ It  was  rice  harvest,  and  Steve,  the  field  guard, 
suggested,  a day  or  two  since,  the  advantage  to  my 
larder  of  a few  loads  of  powder  and  lead  intrusted 
to  him.  0.  K.,  old  man ! 

“Now  Steve  is  a diminutive  servant,  usually 
seen  with  a gun  of  great  length,  which  I am  hap- 
py to  believe  was  the  last  article  on  the  flint  and 
steel  order,  or  so  I guessed  when  it  was  placed, 
shining  and  bright,  into  his  hands  years  ago. 

“ 4 Well,  Steve,  all  right  out  V 

44  4 All  right,  Sir.’ 

44  4 How  with  the  birds  V 

“ 4 One  or  two,  Sir !’ 

44  4 Why,  old  man,  I’ve  heard  of  one  or  two  hun- 
dred in  as  many*  shots !’ 
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“ 4 Yes,  Sir ; but  my  gun  is  too  heavy  for  them. 
She  shoots  past  them  when  I load  her.’ 

“ 4 Oh,  old  man  !* 

“ 4 Fact,  Sir.  She  can’t  shoot  small  loads.  If 
she'd  go  when  they  are  thick,  in  the  mornings,  I’d 
get  'em  ; but  she  won't  go  off  till  the  sun  gets  hot!'  ” 


The  Navy  does  not  often  come  to  our  aid,  but 
it  brings  something  new  and  rich  when  it  does 
oome,  as  in  the  following  from  Baltimore : 

“ Shortly  after  the  War  of  1812-’13,  at  an  ex- 
amination of  Midshipmen  on  one  of  our  Naval  Sta- 
tions, a certain  youth  (now  an  officer  of  eminence 
in  the  service)  was  handled  rather  roughly  by  the 
examining  board.  He  had  his  points  all  well  ar- 
ranged, yet  a certain  testy  old  commodore  thought 
to  bring  him  4 hard  up.'  He  was  determined  to 
test  his  abilities  to  the  utmost. 

Com.  “ 4 Well,  Sir,  if  your  ship  was  on  a lee- 
shore,  what  would  you  do  with  her  ?* 

Middy.  44  4 1 would  put  her  about,  Sir,  and  beat 

off.’ 

Com.  “‘Yes,  but  supposing  she  wouldn't  stay, 
what  would  you  do  then  ?' 

Middy.  “ 4 Wear  her,  Sir.’ 

Com.  44  4 Well,  Sir,  we  will  now  presume  the 
ship  to  be  so  situated  that  you  had  not  sea-room 
sufficient,  and  could  not  possibly  wear;  in  that 
event,  Sir,  how  would  you  act  ?’ 

Middy.  “ 4 I’d  club-haul,  Sir.’ 

Com.  “ 4 But,  Sir  (very  blandly),  the  ship  is  in 
such  a situation,  from  my  previous  questions,  and 
near  proximity  to  the  shore,  the  manoeuvre  could 
not  be  by  any  means  successful,  what  then,  Sir  ?’ 

Middy.  “ 4 Then,  Sir  (rather  out  of  temper),  I’d 
up  helm  and  beach  her,  then  throw  up  my  com- 
mission, and  resign,  for  I wouldn't  command  such 
a ship,  and  no  other  should  after  I had  done  with 
her.’” 

The  answers  were  so  pertinent  and  well-timed, 
he  of  course  readily  passed  the  board,  greeted  by  a 
smile  of  approbation  from  the  more  lenient  mem- 
bers. 


From  Tennessee  a legal  gentleman,  from  whom 
the  Drawer  will  be  happy  to  hear  again,  writes  as 
follows : 

“ On  one  of  the  Eastern  circuits  our  Judge  was 
well-versed  in  the  law,  upright,  and  liked  a joke. 

An  important  will  case,  involving  some  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  was  before  the  court  for  trial. 
Able  counsel  were  employed  on  both  sides.  The 
plaintiffs  were  trying  to  break  the  will,  on  the 
grounds  that  undue  coercion  was  used  by  the  tes- 
tator’s wife  over  him,  he  by  his  will  manumitting 
several  slaves,  as  the  heirs  held,  against  his  own 
wish.  All  went  along  smoothly  for  a time,  when 
Sam  Roberts,  attorney  for  plaintiffs,  asked  witness 
if  he  had  heard  the  deceased  say  any  thing  about 
making  a will  ? 

44  4 Yes.’ 

44  4 Well,  what  did  you  hear,  Mr.  Jackson  ?’ 

44  4 1 heard  him  say  he  wanted  to  set  his  negroes 
free,  and — * 

44  4 You  may  stand  aside,’  hastily  interrupted 
Sam. 

“ The  witness  stood  bewildered ; the  bar  was 
convulsed  with  laughter ; witness  glanced  up  and 
down  uneasily,  till  at  last  his  Honor  summoned 
enough  gravity  to  tell  the  witness  that  his  evidence 
was  not  as  Mr.  Roberts  wanted,  and  that  he  might 
stAnd  aside. 
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44  During  the  progress  of  the  same  trial  Sam  was 
caught  again.  He  was  attempting  to  show  by  a 
witness  that  the  deceased  did  not  want  to  make  a- 
will. 

44  4 Mr.  Wilson, * says  Sam,  4 did  you  ever  hear 
Horton  say  any  thing  about  a will  ?* 

44 4 Yes,  Sir.* 

44  4 Well,  what  was  it,  Mr.  Wilson  ?’ 

“ 1 He  said  he  did  not  want  to  make  a will.’ 

44  4 Did  he  give  any  reasons  ?’ 

44  4 Yes,  Sir.’ 

44  4 Well,  what  were  they?  Give  us  his  own 
words.* 

44  4 Well,  I will.  He  said  he  did  not  want  that 
rascal  of  a lawyer,  Roberts,  coming  over  there  with 
a bale  of  sacks  to  take  away  his  money.’ 

44  Poor  Sam  was  dumbfoundered ; the  bar  fairly 
roared  ; when  the  Judge,  either  from  a spirit  of 
fun,  or  because  he  did  not  hear,  requested  the  wit- 
ness to  repeat ; then  the  merriment  was  universal. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  will  stood.” 


We  have  often  heard  of  the  ruling  passion  strong 
in  death ; and  here  we  have  a letter  from  a friend 
in  Rhode  Island  that  gives  us  an  example  of  the 
same  principle,  not  in  death  but  in  debt,  and  we 
copy  it : 

44  The  now  retired  John  B , once  senior  part- 
ner of  the  respectable  firm  of  B and  Co.,  of 

this  city,  during  his  business  career  was  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  sell  quite  an  amount  to  one  Jones, 
on  ttm<^  of  course.  Now  Jones  was  an  exceeding- 
ly polite  man;  in  fact,  as  it  afterward  proved,  that 
weakness  was  about  the  only  capital  he  ever  did 
have.  Shortly  after  the  purchase  Jones  failed,  in 
the  direst  sense  of  the  term,  showing  nothing  to 

satisfy  his  creditors,  among  whom  was  Mr.  B 

aforesaid.  Notwithstanding  Jones’s  misfortune  he 
continued  the  use  of  his  favorite  weapon — salut- 
ing Mr.  B as  often  as  they  met  with  all  the 

airs  of  a Brummel.  When  Mr.  B could  endure 

this  no  longer,  he  met  Jones  one  day,  and,  taking 
him  by  the  button-hole,  said,  4 Jones,  }'ou  owe  me 
a large  sum,  and  your  politeness  annoys  me.  Walk 
into  my  store  and  I will  give  you  a receipt  in  full, 
on  condition  that  you  never  speak  to  me  again.’ 

Imagine  B ’s  feelings  when  Jones  struck 

the  old  attitude — hat  extended  in  the  left  hand, 
right  hand  on  his  heart — saying,  4 Couldn’t  think 

of  it,  Mr.  B . 1 would  not  forego  that  pleasure 

for  four  times  the  amount  l’  ” 


A St.  Loins  (Missouri)  correspondent  writes: 
44  Herewith  is  sent  to  the  Drawer  what  the  writer 
supposes  to  be  the  real  and  only  solution  to  the 
‘enigma’  touching  the  prayer  of  Sir  Hilary,  pub- 
lished, with  various  attempted  solutions  of  it,  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  November.  All  those  at- 
tempted solutions  fail  in  the  first  condition  of  the 
enigma  ; namely,  that  the  words  to  be  discovered 
are  those  of  a prayer — i.  e.,  a solemn  adjuration  to 
Heaven.  The  Home  Journal's  correspondent,  who 
proposes  4 Beau  del ,’  comes  nearest  to  the  mark  ; 
but  there  are  three  syllables  in  those  words : more- 
over, the  aspect  of  nature  on  that  day  would  not 
suggest  the  application  of  the  word  'beau ,’  or  beau- 
tiful, to  the  skies  ; and,  again,  4ter<u  cieV  is  only  an 
expression  of  admiration,  and  in  the  writer’s  appli- 
cation of  them  to  the  4 blue  eves  that  weep’  they 
are  turned  into  a knightly  compliment  instead  of  a 
prayer.  4 Bon  Ciel ,*  in  the  sense  of  an  appeal  to 
the  goodness  of  Heaven,  would  be  perfectly  appli- 


cable, except  for  the  surplus  sellable.  The  writer 
who  suggests  4 Heart' s-ease'  has  a pretty  thought; 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  Sir  Hilary  rushed  to  battle 
with  only  a fanciful  and  invented  conceit  for  his 
address  to  Heaven.  The  same  of  the  classical  sug- 
gestion of  your  fair  New  Hampshire  correspond- 
ent. It  is  ingenious  and  handsome ; but,  to  adopt 
it,  we  must  suppose  the  good  knight,  instead  of 
planning  and  preparing  for  battle,  to  have  been 
conning  a pretty  puzzle  by  way  of  orison.  All  the 
rest  are  only  a play  of  words , not  admissible  or  pos- 
sible to  the  subject.  The  supposed 4 allegorical  solu- 
tion,* attributed  to  the  author  of  the  enigma,  does 
not  justify  the  suggestion  that  the  word  4 Knight- 
hood' affords  the  key.  That  is  not  a prayer ; we  can 
imagine  it  as  an  exclamation  of  a chivalric  soldier 
as  he  wielded  his  sword  and  thought  of  the  vaL 
iant  deeds  it  was  to  perform.  The  allegorical 
drawing,  however,  is  nbt  a solution  of  the  enigma; 
it  is  a repetition  of  it  in  picture,  and  when  one  is 
explained  both  are.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  writer  of  the  enigma  intended  to  put  to  Sir 
Hilary’s  lips  a pun  or  play  upon  words ; but  a de- 
vout, spontaneous  call  on  High,  and  that  it  is  the 
writer  himself  who  discovers  the  particular  appli- 
cability of  the  words  to  the  different  scenes  and 
characters  of  the  awful  drama  to  be  enacted.  In 
that  supposition  the  solution  here  offered  embraces 
all  the  conditions  proposed  in  the  enigma,  whether 
as  versified  or  pictured : 1.  A prayer  devout  and 
fitting — the  concentration  of  all  prayer ; 2.  It  is 
strictly  of  two  syllables,  and  those  sufficient  to 
carry  to  Heaven,  at  such  a moment,  all  holy  as- 
pirations of  the  soul ; 3.  The  two  divided,  each  has 
a special  and  significant  application  (not  contem- 
plated by  the  praying  soldier,  but  discovered  by 
the  bard) ; the  first  to  survivors  of  the  battle ; the 
second  to  those  who  should  fall ; and  both,  united, 
to  the  mourners  who  should  follow.  In  this  sense 
the  enigma  is  interesting  and  beautiful;  in  any* 
other,  it  might  almost  be  called  irreverent.” 


“Bon  DrKul”  is  good  Sir  Hilary’s  prayer 
For  all  who  in  this  day  have  share. 

Bon!  to  the  ones  who  through  the  day 
Shall  live  to  see  to-morrow’s  sun; 

Dire!  to  the  ones  who  midst  the  fray 
Shall  find  their  lives  and  duty  done. 

Bon  Dieu!  Those  tender  ones  in  pity  hold 

Who  through  this  long  night,  drear  and  dark  and  cold, 

Weeping,  shall  kneel  beside  their  loved  onea  slain. 

Or  frantic,  seek  them  midst  the  mire  and  rain. 

’Tis  Thou  alone,  great  Ruler  of  the  Skies, 

Can  soothe  their  hearts  and  dry  their  streaming  eyes. 

W.  C.  J. 

Philadelphia,  December  3, 1858. 

Perceiving  that  you  have  again  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  public  the  riddle  of  Sir  Hilary  of  Agin- 
court,  I send  you  a solution,  written  some  years 
since,  which  I then  thought,  and  still  think,  to  be 
the  true  one : 

When  England’s  kings,  of  Norman  race, 

Reclaim’d  their  fiefa  of  yore, 
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SIR  HILARY’S  PRAYER  AT  AGINCOURT. 
The  true  Solution  of  the  Enigma. 

The  Christian  Knight  Sir  Hilary's  prayer 
At  Agincourt,  is  of  two  words; 

All  the  brief  moment  he  can  spare, 

As  for  the  awful  fight  he  girds. 

And  those  the  words  that  in  the  heart 
Of  Christian  kniglit  would  first  arise; 

The  first  that  to  his  lips  would  Btart 
As  upward  turned  his  reverent  eyes. 
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Its  tongue  the  barons  held  as  base. 

In  French  they  spoke  and  swore. 

To  all  who  fought  and  won  the  day, 

The  rank  of  Par*  was  given; 

While  those  who  fell  in  battle  lay 
Beneath  the  blue  of  heaven. 

Then  many  a pair  of  soft  blue  eyes 
Bewail'd  the  warrior's  fate; 

When  did  not  woman's  tearo  and  sighs 
On  hapless  valor  wait? 

Parbleu,  then  sworn  in  hour  of  strife. 

In  lieu  of  prayer,  would  prove 
8ir  Hilary  true,  in  death  as  life. 

To  Heaven,  to  arms,  and  lovo. 

Boston,  December  8,  1858. 

I send  herewith  two  guesses  at  “Sir  Hilary’s 
Prayer.”  The  first  appeared  in  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser  for  October  5,  1846;  the  other  in  the 
Boston  Transcript  a few  days  after.  Both  are  by 
the  same  hand ; but  the  former  seems  entitled  to 
the  preference. 

I can  not  bu£  think  that  your  Boston  correspond- 
ent of  the  November  Number  has  misapprehended 
the  intention  of  the  wood-cut  he  refers  to.  It  is 
evident  enough  that  the  word  “ Knighthood”  an- 
swers only  one  of  the  four  requirements  of  the 
enigma.  It  is  of  “ two  syllables,”  it  is  true,  but 
any  other  dissyllable  would  have  that  merit  The 
cut  is  simply  an  illustration  of  the  verses,  I take 
it,  not  a solution  of  the  enigma. 

I. 

Sir  Hilary  fought  at  Agincourt, 

Yet  ere  that  dreadful  fray, 

His  lips  untaught,  'mid  ruder  sport, 

'Hid  jousts  in  camp  and  brawls  at  court, 

The  Church's  forms  to  say. 

Two  syllables  ejaculate ; 

- Yet  these  to  God  commit  his  fate; 

If,  'neath  that  fate  he  bite  the  sod. 

These  too  commend  his  soul  to  God 

And  who  that  shall  recall  in  thought. 

Though  brave  and  proud  they  battle  sought, 
How  few  who  round  young  Harry  fought 
Against  the  odds  that  D'Albret  brought. 

Their  morrow’s  life  most  dearly  bought, 

Doubts  that,  if  men  e’er  needed  aught. 

They  needed  aid  that  day. 

And  ah  I for  those,  ere  day  was  done, 

Hurled  into  night  ere  set  of  sun, 

To  whom,  no  hallowed  grave  allowed. 

The  evening  mist  gave  scanty  shroud, 

Bwollen  by  the  morrow’s  noontide  heat, 

The  wolfs  and  vulture's  loathsome  meat; 

God  send  them  the  cold,  quiet  shade 
In  church-yards  by  the  yew-tree  made. 

And  to  those  English  maidens  true. 

Whose  cheeks  of  bloom  and  eyes  of  blue 
O'erflow  with  tears  nor  forced  nor  few — 

The  fallen  hero's  fittest  due — 

He  bids  in  that  aarne  word  Adieu! 

Another  Guess, 

II. 

Sir  Hilary  plunged  into  the  fight; 

Yet  first  he  breathed  two  words—1 "Good  night!" 
To  all  who  see  to-morrow's  light 
He  prays  that  good  befall; 

For  all  who  die  without  the  sight, 

That  the  cold,  quiet  cloud  of  night 
May  serve  for  funeral  pall; 

To  every  maid  whose  eye  o’erflows 
For  warrior  falling  'mid  his  foes. 

That  a good  knight  console  her  woes. 


• In  Norman-French  Par  signified  both  peer  and  pair. 
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New  York,  November  12,  1858. 

Mr.  Drawer, — Having  noticed  in  your  last  No- 
vember Number  several  fanciful  attempts  to  solve 
Praed’s  well-known  charade,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
you  might  be  disposed  to  give  an  equally  wide  cir- 
culation to  the  following,  which  was  furnished  by 
me  to  the  Albion  of  October  30,  1852.  1 think 

this  answer  carries  conviction  with  it.  While  con- 
ceding all  the  honor  to  New  England  which  her 
efforts  deserve,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she  has 
expended  more  ingenuity  in  polishing  the  shafts 
from  her  poetical  quiver  than  in  aiming  them  aright. 
New  York  is  content  with  striking  the  target,  and 
chronicles  the  fact  in  unpretending  prose. 

W.  H.  S. 

The  two  syllables  uttered  by  Sir  Hilary  were.  Aide , 
Dieu  ! — “ Help,  Lord !"  This  is  the  prayer.  Aid  is  un- 
doubtedly needed  for  the  small  band  of  young  and  brave 
who  are  to  inarch  out  to  fight  at  dawn ; the  dew  (Dieu) 
will  fall  in  a cold  and  quiet  cloud  on  the  bodies  of  the 
slain ; and  Adieu  (with  which  Aide-Dieu  will,  even  when 
spoken  with  no  inordinate  rapidity,  be  almost  Identical 
in  sound)  is  not  unlikely  on  such  an  occasion  to  have 
been  addressed 

To  thoM  whoM  •onbright  eye« 

We«p  when  a warrior  nobly  <Um. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Drawer. 

Middletown,  Connecticut,  November  8, 1858. 

A circle  of  yoar  readers  here,  in  common  with 
thousands  of  others  evidently,  were  reaggravated 
into  exhausting  their  wits  by  fruitless  attempts 
to  solve  Praed’s  enigma  of  44  Sir  Hilary  fought 
at  Agincourt,”  etc.,  which,  with  several  answers 
(none  of  them  satisfactory),  you  published  in  your 
u Drawer.”  I am  almost  gray  in  consequence  of 
tough  old  Sir  Hilary — for  he  has  been  a stumbling- 
block  to  me  for  many  years — and  I long  ago  thought 
“ Restrain”  the  best  solution ; though  as  Praed  uses 
substantives  for  the  subjects  of  his  other  capital 
enigmas,  it  is  not  likely  that  a verb  is  the  proper 
answer  for  this  one. 

For  the  benefit  of  your  Boston  correspondent, 
who  says  that  44  * Knighthood’  is  undoubtedly  the 
author's  solution”  (it  doesn’t  fit  in  the  slightest  par- 
ticular !),  and  for  those  of  your  readers  who  may 
be  inclined  to  give  him  credit,  I cop}*  Praed’s  enig- 
ma to  which  4 Knighthood*  is  the  correct  solution : 

Alas  I for  that  forgotten  day 
When  chivalry  was  nourished. 

When  none  but  friars  learned  to  pray. 

And  beef  and  beauty  flourished  1 
And  fraud  in  kings  was  held  accurst, 

And  falsehood  sin  was  reckoned. 

And  mighty  chargers  bore  my  First, 

And  fat  monks  wore  my  Second  1 

Oh!  then  I carried  sword  and  shield, 

And  casque  with  flaunting  feather, 

And  earned  my  spurs  in  battle-field, 

In  winter  and  rough  weather; 

And  polished  many  a sonnet  up 
To  ladles'  eyes  and  tresses. 

And  learned  to  drain  my  father's  cap, 

And  loose  my  falcon’s  jensea 

But  dim  is  now  my  grandeur's  gleam; 

The  mongrel  mob  grows  prouder; 

And  every  thing  is  done  by  steam 
And  men  are  killed  by  powder; 

And  now  I feel  my  swift  decay. 

And  give  tin  heeded  orders. 

And  rot  in  paltry  state  away, 

With  sheriffs  and  recorders. 

There  is  another  of  Praed’s  enigmar,  and  the 
only  one  besides  “Sir  Hilary”  which  I have  not 
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guessed,  that  puzzles  me  terribly.  I copy  it  for 
you  in  case  you  see  fit  to  print  it : 

“I  graced  Don  Pedro’s  revelry, 

All  dressed  in  fire  and  feather 
When  loveliness  and  chivalry 
Were  met  to  feast  together; 

He  flung  the  slave  who  moved  the  lid 
A purse  of  maravedis; 

And  this  that  gallant  Spaniard  did 
For  me  and  for  the  Ladies. 

“Ho  vowed  a vow,  that  noble  knight. 

Before  he  went  to  table. 

To  make  his  only  Bport  the  fight. 

His  only  couch  the  stable. 

Till  he  had  dragged,  as  he  was  bid. 

Five  score  of  Turks  to  Cadiz: — 

And  this  that  gallant  Spaniard  did 
For  me  and  for  the  Ladies. 

“To  ride  through  mountains  where  my  First 
A banquet  would  be  reckoned. 

Through  deserts  where,  to  quench  their  thirst, 
Men  vainly  turn  my  Second; 

To  leave  the  gates  of  fair  Madrid, 

To  dare  the  gates  of  Hades; 

And  this  that  gallant  Spaniard  did 
For  me  and  for  the  Ladles.*' 

A fair  correspondent  of  the  Drawer  sends  the 
following,  with  the  answer.  It  is  a very  clever 

ENIGMA. 

I. 

When  tyrants  sought  to  crush  the  rights 
Of  man  we  first  arose, 

And  in  the  name  of  Freedom's  God 
Struck  terror  in  our  fses; 

But  though  the  patriot  welcomed  us, 

His  gallant  heart  elate, 

Full  many  a Joyous  home  our  power 
Left  cold  and  desolate. 

Feared  by  the  coward,  by  the  brave 
We  ever  welcomed  are; 

Honored,  when  gentle  peace  takes  place 
Of  fierce,  relentless  war. 

And  yet  our  strength  can  prostrate  lie. 

Our  power  all  be  riven, 

By  breath  of  balmy  summer  air 
And  gentle  dew  of  heaven. 

II. 

But  still  more  marvelous,  I ween, 

Than  what  has  yet  been  said 
Is  this,  we  never  rise  in  might 
Till  you  remove  our  head!! 

While  perfect,  we  are  mortal  make; 

Though  beautiful  and  bright — 

Decapitated,  messengers 

Of  truth,  and  life,  and  light. 

The  mightiest  spirits  of  the  world 
Were  awed  beneath  our  power ; 

The  meanest  hind  that  walked  the  earth 
Used  us  within  an  hour. 

Now  gay  and  joyous,  bringing  peace 
And  comfort  in  our  train; 

Anon,  with  gloom  and  bitterness, 

Filling  the  heart  with  pain. 

We  travel  quickly  through  the  air. 

We  glide  beneath  the  sea. 

Die  trembling  'neath  a maiden's  breath. 

Live  through  eternity. 

Who  have  us  not  are  looked  upon 
As  beings  most  forlorn ; 

And  those  who  have  us  often  wish 
They  never  had  been  born.  M.  C.  B. 

“In  an  interior  county  of  Ohio,”  writes  a cor- 
respondent, “we  once  hrfd  a judge  of  considerable 
humor.  At  one  time  John  Smith  was  on  trial  for 


grand  larceny.  He  had  stolen  goods  from  the 
store  of  Peter  Jones.  The  theft  was  clear ; but 
our  law  requires  that  the  property  stolen  should 
be  worth  more  than  $85  to  constitute  grand  larce- 
ny, which  is  a Penitentiary  offense.  If  the  prop- 
erty is  worth  less  than  $35  it  is  petit  larceny,  and 
punished  by  jail  imprisonment,  etc.  Whether 
Smith  should  escape  the  Penitentiary  depended 
upon  the  value  of  the  stolen  goods,  and  the  proof 
showed  that  the  goods,  at  wholesale  prices,  were 
worth  less  than  $35,  but  at  retail  prices  they  were 
worth  more  than  the  $35.  The  judge,  in  his  charge, 
left  the  jury  to  consider  the  fair  value  of  the  goods. 
After  the  jury  had  been  out  for  several  hours  they 
returned  into  court,  and  said  to  the  judge  that  they 
could  not  agree  unless  he  charged  them  whether 
they  should  estimate  the  goods  at  the  wholesale  or 
retail  price.  Thereupon  the  judge  drew  himself 
up  and  enlightened  them  thus : 4 Well,  gentlemen, 
considering  the  way  the  rascal  came  by  the  goods, 

I don’t  think  the  Court  can  afford  to  wholesale 
them  to  him.*  The  doors  of  the  Penitentiary  open- 
ed accordingly.  ^ 

“ In  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  the  Common  Pleas 
Court  was  composed  of  a President  J udge,  who  was 
a lawyer  by  profession,  and  three  Associates,  who 
were  not  lawyers.  In  the  absence  of  the  President 
Judge  one  of  the  Associates,  who  was  a Dutchman, 
often  delivered  the  opinions  of  the  Court.  At  one 
term  several  important  criminal  cases  had  been 
tried  and  verdicts  of  guilty  rendered,  and  several 
prisoners  were  in  jail  awaiting  the  determination 
of  motions  for  new  trials  in  their  cases,  which  the 
Court  had  under  advisement,  and  which,  if  over- 
ruled, would  result  in  sentencing  them  to  the  Pen- 
itentiary. Several  important  civil  causes  were 
also  pending  on  demurrers,  which  had  been  ably 
argued,  and  the  Court  had  under  consideration. 
The  Court  had  been  adjourned  for  several  days, 
during  which  recess  it  was  supposed  the  Court  had 
been  gravely  considering  these  several  cases.  On 
Tuesday  of  the  week  following  adjournment  the 
Court  met.  The  President  Judge  was,  however, 
absent.  It  was  supposed  that  he  had  left  his  writ- 
ten opinions  in  these  several  important  cases  with 
the  Associates,  and  that  these  learned  opinions 
would  be  read  by  one  of  the  Bench  as  the  opinion 
of  the  Court.  The  court-house  was  crowded  with 
the  friends  of  the  several  prisoners,  with  a large 
bar,  and  an  audience  larger  than  could  be  seated. 
The  hum  died  away,  for  it  was  known  that  both 
liberty  and  property  depended  on  the  decisions  of 
this  Court.  After  a short  pause  the  Dutch  Asso- 
ciate drew  forward  his  chair.  Said  he,  ‘Misther 
Clark,  de  motions  for  new  trial  ish  all  overruled, 
and  de  demurrers  ish  all  sustained.  De  prisoners 
ish  all  sentenced  to  Penitentiary  for  dree  years. 
Make  de  endries  vorthwith,  for  in  von  hour  dis 
Court  vill  pe  on  a steam  poat.*  Several  of  the  sov- 
ereigns went  to  the  Penitentiary  vorthwith  accord- 
ingly."   

“Joynbr,”  writes  a Southern  correspondent, 
“ is  the  gravest  looking  man  in  Alabama.  He  is, 
in  fact,  gravity  personified.  No  man  can  see  a 
trace  of  humor  in  his  countenance,  save  the  un- 
expected jerk  of  a museje  which  draws  down  the 
left  comer  of  his  mouth  just  as  he  begins  to  speak. 
This  motion  I believe  to  be  always  indicative  of 
the  choicest  story-telling  powers,  and  most  certain- 
ly it  is  not  deceptive  in  Joyner. 
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14  Not  only  can  he  tell  a good  story,  bat  his  dra- 
matic talents  and  creative  genius  give  him  mate- 
rials for  original  jokes  which,  but  for  his  apparent 
sincerity  of  purpose  and  great  skill  in  not  being  at 
the  right  place  when  struck  at,  would  long  since 
have  prevented  him  from  being  the  delight  of  his 
friends.  lie  relates  the  following  account  of  the 
narrowest  escape  he  ever  had. 

44  During  the  Jacksonian  contest  he,  with  a nu- 
merous company  of  friends,  was  standing  at  the 

door  of  a bar-room  in County,  waiting  for 

news  from  the  election.  Suddenly  General  B , 

a violent  Jacksonian  Democrat,  appeared  dovrn  the 
street  riding  at  full  speed  toward  the  locality  occu- 
pied by  the  excited  company.  Another  moment 
and  all  but  Joyner  heard  with  satisfaction  the  news 
of  the  great  victory.  The  bar-room  waq  immedi- 
ately invaded,  and,  amidst  shouts  and  tigers , Joy- 
ner sought  and  obtained  an  introduction  to  Gen- 
eral Jones. 

41 4 How  are  you,  Mr.  Joyner,’  said  General  Jones, 
at  the  same  time  giving  him  a grip  that  would 
have  made  any  other  man  repent  the  embrace. 

44  Joyner  released  his  hand,  and  with  sinccritj' 
prominent  in  every  lineament  of  his  visage,  defer- 
entially addressed  the  impetuous  Democrat : 

44  4 General  Jones,  am  I right  in  supposing  the 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party  to  be  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  party  ?’ 

44  4 To  be  sure,’  dubiously  retorted  the  General. 

44  4 Well,  then,’  replied  Joyner,  4 1 am  correct  in 
supposing  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party 
to  be  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party ; and, 
Sir,  according  to  this  admission,  if  the  principles 
of  the  Democratic  party  are  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party,  why,  then,  the  principles  of  the 
Democratic  party  must  be  the  principles  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  !’ 

“The  savage  glance  of  General  Jones  could  dis- 
cover not  the  slightest  trace  of  mischief,  and,  with 
an  effort  to  control  himself,  he  replied, 

44  4 How  is  that,  Mr.  Joyner  ? I don’t  know  that 
I understood  you.  Please  be  a little  more  definite' 

44  4 1 now  feel  convinced,’  resumed  Joyner,  4 that 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party  are  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  party ; and  Sir,  if  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Democratic  party  are  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party,  why,  then,  the  principles  of 
the  Democratic  party  must  be  the  principles  of  the 
Dem — ’ 

“Suddenly,  amidst  roars  of  laughter,  General 
Jones  attempted  to  lessen  the  distance  between 
himself  and  Joyner,  at  the  same  time  drawing  a 
long  blade  from  some  capacious  pocket. 

“Joyner  had,  however,  watched  his  quivering 
countenance  and  retreated  at  the  right  moment, 
making  rapid  circulatory  movements  among  the 
by-standers,  till  some  one  effectually  checked  the 
pursuit. 

44  Joyner  was  by  no  means  out  of  danger,  how- 
ever; for  General  Jones  went  quietly  out  of  the 
door  and  took  post  on  the  outside,  awaiting  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  victim. 

“‘Look  here!’  said  some  friend  of  Joyner; 
4 you’d  better  not  go  out  there,  for  the  old  fellow  is 
going  to  knock  you  down,  certain  /* 

“ Now  Joyner  had  on  a hat  that  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken,  and  his  great  desire  at  this  mo- 
ment was  to  get  rid  of  it.  * 

44  4 Joe,’  said  he,  to  an  old  acquaintance  who  had 
come  in  since  the  retreat  of  General  Jones — 4 Joe, 
let  me  see  your  hat.’ 


44  Joe  unsuspectingly  gave  up  his  hat,  which  was 
quickly  adjusted  to  the  trembling  head  of  Joyner, 
who  insisted  on  an  exchmige  for  a little  while.  Joe 
good-humoredly  put  on  the  hat,  and  moved  toward 
the  fatal  door. 

41  The  natural  consequences  followed  instantane- 
ously. His  head  met  a huge  fist  passing  the  door- 
way just  as  he  attempted  to  go  out,  and  in  a mo- 
ment he  lay  sprawling  and  bleeding  on  the  street, 
with  General  Jones  expostulating  for  the  great 
wrong  he  had  done  him. 

“Joe  was  utterly  unable  to  fight,  and  General 
Jones  was  no  longer  in  a warlike  mood.  So  Joy- 
ner once  more  escaped  destruction,  and  the  next 
day  all  shook  hands  over  a bottle  of  porter.” 


Squire  Bowman,  who  holds  his  magisterial 

court  four  times  a year  in  District  No.  — , in 

County,  Kentucky,  Is  a decided  44  character and 
Pat  Napier  (a  blood  relation  of  Sir  Charles,  I sup- 
pose) is  a character  too,  and  the  acting  constable 
in  this  district.  It  is  of  Pat  whom  we  are  to  tell 
this  story.  On  a certain  court  day  Squire  Bow- 
man desired  to  have  some  witnesses  called  into 
court,  and  he  told  Pat  to  go  to  the  door  and  call 
them  in.  But-Pat  was  busy  about  personaf  mat- 
ters, and  gave  no  attention  to  his  honor’s  command. 
The  order  was  repeated,  and  still  our  constable 
heeded  it  not.  “Mr.  Napier,”  lustily  yelled  the 
indignant  squire,  44  I’ll  fine  you  five  dollars  for 
contempt  of  court !” 

44  Jist  hold  on  a minit,  Squire  ! hold  on  a minit 
before  you  enter  that  fine,”  said  Pat,  marching 
briskly  toward  the  door. 

The  Squire,  thinking  be  had  gone  to  call  the 
witnesses,  44  held  on.” 

44 Oh,  yes!  oh , yes!  Court  is  now  adjourned /” 
cried  Pat,  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  And  striding 
back  to  the  Squire  with  a grin  and  a victorious 
air,  says,  44  Now,  Squire,  fine  me  ef  you  can.  I’ve 
adjourned  your  court,  and  there  is  no  sich  thing 
as  a Squire  fining  a feller  after  court  is  dismiss- 
ed.” 

If  Pat  ever  called  44  them”  witnesses  we  haven’t 
heard  of  it  1 


A bright  little  fellow,  about  three  years  old, 
being  very  anxious  to  go  to  Sabbath-school,  his 
mother  allowed  him  to  go  with  an  elder  brother. 
The  next  Sunday  his  brother  was  absent  from 
home,  but  Willy  insisted  on  going  alone.  The 
church  being  very  near,  his  mother  consented.  As 
he  was  going  down  the  steps  she  asked  him  if  he 
was  sure  he  would  know  the  way  home.  He  said, 
“Oh,  yes.”  And  then,  stopping  a moment,  he 
cried  out,  “But,  see  here,  mother,  when  we  come 
out  the  boys  are  all  in  a crowd,  and  get  mixed  up, 
and  how  will  I know  which  is  Willy  ?” 

Another  one  was  looking  at  some  pictures,  one 
of  which  he  took  to  his  mother  to  ask  what  it  was. 
She  told  him  it  was  Jonah,  whom  the  print  repre- 
sented in  the  hands  of  the  men  at  the  side  of  the 
ship,  and  that  the  sailors  were  going  to  throw  him 
into  the  sea„  He  sat  down,  looking  at  it  very  in- 
tently for  a long  time. 

44  What  are  you  doing,  Henry  ?”  asked  his  mo- 
ther. 

44 1 am  waiting,”  said  he,  44  to  see  the  men  pitch 
him  over.” 


Little  Frank,  who  had  recently  lost  his  mother, 
and  whose  father  shortly  after  married  again  to  a 
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lady  with  a blue  bonnet,  says  in  his  prayers,  “ God 
bless  papa  and  mamma — not  my  new  blue  bonnet 
mamma.”  § 


“ The  father  of  little  Tommy,”  in  Philadelphia, 
sends  to  the  Drawer  some  of  the  sayings  and  do- 
ings of  his  little  son,  but  they  are  not  smart  enough 
to  be  printed.  In  the  mean  time,  to  encourage  the 
proud  father,  we  feel  willing  to  express  the  belief 
that  Tommy,  if  he  keeps  on  growing,  will  be  a 
man  before  his  mother. 


“ The  students  of  our  Law  Department,”  writes 
a Southern  correspondent,  “ were  required  to  at- 
tend the  county  courts  as  much  as  possible,  in  or- 
der to  learn  the  practical  workings  of  the  profes- 
sion. On  one  occasion  we  were  particularly  re- 
quired, as  we  had  been  summoned  as  witnesses  in 
an  action  for  horse-racing.  The  race  itself  was  a 
poor  affair,  but  the  suit  that  followed  it  was  rich 
‘ iifthe  first  degree.*  The  court-room  was  crowded. 

Judge  Q , who  considered  himself  a Mansfield 

in  legal  lore,  presided,  and,  by  his  peculiar  view 
of  the  law  in  the  question  involved,  brought  the 
trial  a speedy  termination.  In  the  examination 
of  the  witnesses  it  was  proven — satisfactorily  to 
him — that  one  of  the  horses  became  unmanageable 
and  ran  outside  the  track.  At  this  point  the  J udge 
arose  from  his  seat,  and,  with  great  gravity,  said : 

“ ‘The  court  decides  that  it  was  no  race  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  because  one  of  the  horses  bolted 
the  track  before  he  arrived  at  the  goal.’  ” 


A little  girl  returning  from  church,  where  a 
strange  minister  had  officiated,  said : 

“ Mother,  I wish  Mr.  W hadn’t  preached  to- 
day ; he  ain’t  a good  preacher  like  Mr.  B 

“ Why  not?”  asked  mother. 

“ Because  he  talks  so  loud.  I couldn't  go  to 
sleep.  Mr.  B lets  me  sleep  all  the  time  /” 


In  a portion  of  Virginia  sorely  afflicted  by  the 
drought,  and  on  a “ Quarter”  plantation  which  had 
been  remarkably  overlooked  by  the  partial  show- 
ers of  the  summer,  there  lives,  as  overseer  or  man- 
ager, an  eccentric  worthy  who  has  a way  of  his  own 
for  doing  things.  As  the  drought  grew  intenser,  he 
was  more  and  more  despondent,  and  when  at  last 
the  grateful  rain  was  given  his  joy  was  proportion- 
ally great,  and  as  the  rains  continued  to  descend 
his  spirits  rose  into  a state  of  jubilant  exaltation. 
The  next  day  his  employer  received  from  him  a 
note,  of  which  the  following  is  a veracious  extract : 

“ Sis,— Since  Nature  has  washed  her  face  and  hands, 
and  put  on  a bran-new  garment,  and  sent  down  showers 
of  fat,  which  have  caused  the  little  hills  to  rejoice  on 
every  side,  we  ought  to  sow  turnips.” 


“ In  a late  number  of  vour  valuable  and  inter- 
esting Magazine” says  a Maryland  correspondent, 
“ I f^und  a flight  of  Fancy  purporting  to  have  es- 
caped from  the  brain  of  Tom  Paine : a little  curi- 
ous incident  stands  connected  with  that  same. 
Fifty-four  years  ago  it  appeared  in  print,  but  in 
what  form  or  shape  I have  now  no  recollection. 
It  passed  away,  and  I saw  nothing  of  it  since  un- 
til I met  with  it  in  your  Magazine,  as  just  noticed. 

“ A year  or  so  ago  my  young  grandson  was  try- 
ing to  form  some  Valentines  to  send  to  the  young 
ladies  of  his  acquaintance,  and  asked  me  to  assist 
him.  Among  those  he  wished  to  compliment  was 
the  daughter  of  a professional  gentleman  of  wealth, 
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who  is  a fancy  artist  and  architect,  and  had  erected 
a P&m-tastical  castle  on  one  of  the  sylvan  heights 
of  the  romantic  Patapsco,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
Fairy  Knowe.  The  spirit  of  Tom  Paine’s  ‘Castle 
in  the  Air’  strongly  came  over  me,  though,  as  I 
have  said,  more  than  half  a century  had  elapsed 
since  1 had  read  or  seen  it,  and  the  following  lines 
were  given  birth  to.  Senex.” 

FAIRY  KNOWE. 
to  miss  /aicifia . 

In  the  Land  of  Romance,  where  the  Muae  often  rove* 
By  Fancy’s  omnipotent  power, 

’Mid  myrtles  and  osiers  and  orange-tree  grove* 

I have  built  me  a beautiful  bower. 

*Tis  founded  on  coral,  from  ocean -bed  won, 

By  hands  which  in  ocean-caves  dwell ; 

The  walls  are  of  beams  drawn  down  from  the  son 
By  gnomes  with  their  magical  spelL 
The  columns  around  it  of  moonshine  are  made. 

With  pearls  are  the  doors  made  secure; 

Of  lightning  coudensed  is  the  dome  overlaid. 

The  windows  are  adamant  pure. 

’Tie  garnished  with  mirrors  of  qualities  rare, 

Which  only  chaste  beauty  disclose, 

Witli  caskets  of  jewels,  surpassing  compare. 

And  couches  which  tempt  to  repose. 

Luscious  fruit  in  the  forests  perpetually  grow, 

Which  change  as  the  seasons  go  round; 

Rich  nectar  in  streamlets  continually  flow. 

Ambrosia  eke  doth  abound. 

The  flowering  shrubs  which  enamel  the  glade 
A fragrance  delicious  distill ; 

And  from  birds  rich  in  plumage,  which  sport  in  the  shade. 
Soft  music  enchantingly  trill. 

This  wonderful  Fane  lacks  a Queen  as  its  soul. 
Enjoyment  and  life  to  impart; 

Will  you.  Fairy  Nymph,  assume  its  control. 

And  rule  o’er  its  master’s  lone  heart? 

For  all  this  Magical  Mansion  were  vain 
With  all  its  dominions  so  fair; 

Its  splendor  and  riches  no  happiness  gain 
Without  a Titania  to  share ! 


In  a court-room  in  North  Mississippi  a man  was 
on  trial  for  larceny.  Ilis  sanity  was  donbted,  and 
the  District-Attorney  thought  it  best  to  prove  it, 
and  put  the  following  question  to  one  of  his  lead- 
ing witnesses : 

“ Do  you  think  the  prisoner  can  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong ; can  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  bad?” 

Witness.  “I  think  he  can,  Sir;  for  I saw  him 
take  a drink  of  whisky,  and  he  said  it  was  good 
whisky;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  I should  infer 
that  he  could  ‘ tell  the  difference  between  good  and 
bad:  ” 

The  bar  enjoyed  a hearty  laugh  over  the  nov- 
elty of  the  answer,  in  which  his  Honor  freely  par- 
ticipated, and  the  proof  was  accepted. 


In  the  “ Kingdom  of  Calhoun  County,  Illinois,” 
a dead  body  was  found,  with  the  head  severed  from 
the  trunk,  and  a bloody  axe  on  the  ground  hard 
by.  The  coroner’s  jury,  on  mature  deliberation, 
returned  their  verdict,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
literal  copy : 

“nHXXKBS  TXRDIOK. 

41  wee  the  jurors  Flnde  the  deseeeed  cum  To  his  deth 
by  the  Hands  of  aom  Pursen  unnon  with  unlawfbll 
weeping  naimly  a ax 

“pS  we  The  jurors  Beleav  that  He  was  Beehedded 
By  the  saim  ax.” 

The  original  is  on  Ale,  and  copied  by  a faithful 
correspondent  of  the  Drawer. 
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Failing . tO'aeviwnpfoli  to  purpose  in  ihb, 


.eing  tired  of  life*  tries  hanging. 


Head  penetrates  wall.  Is  slashed  at  by  Gent 
from  Arkansas. 


Tries  dashing  brains  out  ag  iin«t  paper  imitation 
of  Granite  Wall. 


Narrow  escape.  Prepares  to  blow  brains  out. 


Another  failure — s$ll#*es  the  mark 


And  painfully  disturbs  quiet  Gent  above. 
f ^ _ "l  ^ Vot.  XVIII. 


Attempts  iw  cut  ihr-xsl  with  Bar  cf  Soap. 
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Bov  vanishes*  Noodle*  jjelze^  bottle 
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Ever  after,  %<  lieii  depressed,  drihk^  « bo|Ue  *r*f  r>r, 

l>ipp>#  navi; own 
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lYoaont#  In*  Movif'i  viiUi  v sn.viie.jrc  r t-r;  4 i y j ij4^  to 
‘liio.  Miraculous  Cure. 


Furnished  by  Mr.  G.  Biiodie,  300  Canal  Street , New  Yui'k>  and  drawn  by  Voigt 

from  actual  articles  a/  Costume. 


Figure  1. — Promenade  Duuss. 
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Fiourb  2.— Home  Toilet, 


THE  Promenade  Dukss  is  of  chocolate-colored 
taffeta ; the  body  half-high  and  closely  fitting, 
with  a short  apparent  basque,  arid  one  skirt.  The 
sleeves,  which  are  very  full,  are  gathered  upon  a 
triple  pi  tit,  running  the  whole  length  to  the  shoul- 
ders; of  those  plaits  the  centre  one  is  double  the 
width  of  the  others,  am!  trimmed  with  buttons. 
'Fho  drapery  of  the  sleeve,  which  reaches  to  the.  el- 
bow, falls  open  so  as  to  show  the  sleeve.  Tin*  ! 
basque  and  corsage  are  trimmed  with  a reversed 
box-plaiting,  which  Is  graduated,  and  carried  down 
the  front  of  the  skirt.  A similar  ornament  runs 
quite  around  the  skirt,  at  a distance  of  about  eight 
inches  from  the  bottom. 

The  Home  Toilet,  which  we  present  above, 
consists  of  a cassock  dress  of  striped  poplin,  with  a 
pi  aided  plastron,  and  the  skirt  rn  taMier.  The 
hooks  which  confine  the  dress  are  concealed  under 
•>  passementerie,  which  may  be  made  either  l>v 
placing  ribbons  to  match,  or  may  be  composed  of 
‘Trip*  of  the  material  of  the  dress.  In  this  dress 
t ho  skirt  and  body  are  cut  in  ono  piece — l>oth  front 
find  back — all  the  fullness  being  in  the  bottom  of 
the  skirt.  The  sleeves  are  closed  at  the  wrist,  hut 
arc  full  at  the  elbows,  and  nro  ornamented  bo  na  to 
correspond  with  the  body.  Gores  are  taken  out, 
ia  order  to  give  them  the  required  form. 
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TUE  LAN  OTNO’Fl.ACK,  M0CJVT  VKKNON. 


MOUNT  VERNON  AS  IT  IS.  requiem  of  Nature  over  all  her  beautiful  children. 

OCTOBER  in  Virginia  U ft  must  delicious  sea-  as  she  theu  begins  to  disrobe  them  for  the  tomb. 

son-  The  first  mellow  tints  of  mitumn  then  It  was  on  one  of  those  beautiful  autumnal 
begin  to  tone  down  the  rich  and  brilliant  greens  days  iu  ’58  that  1 made  the  last  of  my  Severn! 
of  summer,  and  the  atmosphere,  soft  and  balmy*  pilgrimages  to  the  home  and  tomb  of  Wnsbiug- 
is  in  harmony  noth  the  visible  aspects  of  nature,  ton  on  the  Virginia  bank  of  the  Potomac,  ao 
A few  blossoms  yet  linger,  a few  birds  yet  Hit  eompanied  by  a>  young  kinswoman  who  bad  never 
among  the  branches,  though  silent  and  sedate  in  before  been  south  of  New  York.  AYc  went  to 
contemphition  of  their  southern  flight.  The  lus-  Mount  Vernon,  not  as  casual  visitors  with  t he 
cions  graj>e  hangs  in  clusters  in  garden  and  for-  crowd,  but  as  welcomed  guests  of  the  proprietor  : 
est ; the  apple-boughs  bend  with  treasure  in  the  and  for  two  days  and  nights  wc  enjoyed  true  Vir- 
orchards,  and  along  the  hedges  the  persimmon-  ginion  hospitality  under  that  venerable  nml  ven- 
tree  displays  its  beautiful  globes  of  astringent ; era  ted  rcx>f,  which  sheltered  Washington, and  all 
juice.  The  bee  yet  lingers  in  sunny  places,  and  j he  held  most  dear,  from  youth  to  age,  and  where 
the  grasshopper  chirps  in  the  field ; and  every  j the  great  and  good  of  many  lands  always  found 
where  the  reflecting  spirit  hears  the  low,  solemn  j an  open  hand  and  generous  cheer. 

Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1S50.  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  In  the  Clerk’s  Office  of  the  T W- 
trict  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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The  chief  object  of  my  visit  &$$  fy^Mgxuk  if  and  '.*o  Ml  in  quantify  that  ft  is  Mid  any 
1 7#his-'ri  %s  it  is*  before  the  gentle  hand*  of  bur  ••.barrel  of  Boar  that  iiore  tie brand  of  ^ Gt»rgc 
|iatriotic-'.ccrtttitrywo«iffn,  now*  extended  to  arrest  W«4»bitigton,  Mount  Vernon/*  wns  exeqijtel 
tbe  ravages  of  decay,  shall  transform  the  object*  from  ri’io  customarj  tefteetfan/  in  the  latter 
Upon  whitjh  W^hiri^um^  ej'es  pu^Jookcd  Wish-  pons.  Wiwhiiigtott  was  & %bernuiri.  also,  fur 
debght,  inufc  funncr-«ytn-  ’ gwin.  -'.year  many  be-nefe  marked  urstfi 

•merry  and  beauty  to  their  original  simpt'  ^xicl '; hi*. . ■ "Witii ■ >*1wd  or  herring  were 
Ijriglit  ness : nntl  a Jm  t.o  jirastmie  aoi] dbeeniiiaaf^  \ *!ijpped  from  ibis  .spot  for  foudgn  yurts*  Frcm) 
by  means  of  peuc'd  ami  graver,  W uf  du> Jniidmg-p  teee  there  is'A  fmtf  view  of  the  Ihv 

such  object*,  vl»  they  nxiw  appear.  To  that  pur-  tamfccwid  the  Maryland  shore  u)?pM>s'iU\ 
pose  alone  this  simple  retard  of  who l.  J saw  i*  We  luul  obaeyved  a ybuog  xuuu  wulkm g m>rv- 
/levnhwJ 7 and  £ b\\ re  to  the hisf/fnaiJ  and  rhero-  oush  about  the  tot.  di*tHWUo£'mj.»ll  handbill 
rkian  the  task  of  Jelling  in  eloquent  hm^fUljpfe  tu:umg  the  tori  tic-  at  the  tod,  :o 

the  eou&cutive.&hiry  of  the  past  of  Mount  Ter*  large  Jitt  ers,  d>/r 

lll'n-  “dr-  iuvr;  wta  iirat?«^--TAE^"  at  tju: 

it  tvu&  on  one  of  the  earlier  ftfcrs  r.f  October,  TOMD  OP  Ttin  FATIi&tt  OF  UJ*  o'OCNTTEV}p 
when  almost  summer  heto  none  pttoitmg  in  rp0  tht*  tvas  added  j 

Virginia,  that  Ve  left  AJexatuIm  in  the  boat  to  til*  «w«nited  *i»v  are  mforroe^  tbvt 

that  ecmveYk  visitors  ta  Mount  Vetnon  twice,  n tlioy  <•» m to*  ttesr  ilkaas****  uto  tn  < 4»rt 

week  white  the  nftvigpffczi  of  the  J'otomac  Is  mon^  rtt»  Tomb  of  w^hingt^ 

ami  with  u score  of  o.hor  peop.e  on  0 mu*-  )mt  ^ tiv<j  ^tll0  prire  a HfcrTW*„  without  itaiwn* 
iter  ernind ;.yM  mndetl.  ttof»i  ni«ui,  Ti^m  a tfrnlM  <,>*r  iinoSniri*  of  vkitor*  hay«  u»a  n^hwti 
njde  and  pi^nrt^iue  whxrf  ut  the  entrance  to  u rtth  iiw^e  An  during  the  tft-n  and  not  % 

sluultsl  dell  w hose  fumm  «;o;:u^  db‘vu  foi.n  ll\e  Mppc^^i  tko  Iwi  di^ari4<*ctrcm.” 

tomb  of  the  g?!«dt  fo  the  pVor  brhik.  The  distriLiuor  wuk  earliest  in  lewng^  the 

Thi^  wlutrf- js-t.q»»>n  the ?pm  from  which.,  h>  Wa^h-  boM  ; and  vfivh  n tin  box  fiM^l  with  thv?  unplo 
mgtop  s tfihfe,  titii  WW  >jfp>  rbivk-eo,  Tito  ctiicf  menta  of  hfe  enfihi^,  W Jed  i htf  ft* $ up  Ih^  d^il 
prijdmnifUw  t*f : .VorTien-  •'•sTa»c%  w ere  by  a dilttphteied  plank  v.Vik  • that  lay  i*!ohg  tiv 

?Mrts?d  Vqr^vfiRpis  or  the  Hnidih  margin  of  a cJmkod’bi:wh'.  • He.  fox 1 imfeitippefi. 

bis  tUio  w-y >H4saeu  gvri  1 n il » e ^ sc^.o  t y far;  t£s»t  tioj* 


rl3h^  wp  cxeeito  ip  quub- 
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who  sold  doves”  were  overturned,  and  I wished 
for  the  authority  to  purge  tins  spot  of  all  wor- 
shipers of  Mammon,  I could  not  even  forgive 
the  proprietor  of  Mount  Vernon,  v\ hose  good- 
nature permitted  this  desecration. 

The  nav  tomb  of  Washington  is  in  a secluded 
hollow  at  the  upper  entrance  to  the  deepwpoded 
dell,  along  the  margin  of  which  lies  the  pathway 
from  the  river.  The  spacious  vault  is  built  of 
brick,  with  an  arched  roof.  It  is  entirely  over- 
grown with  shrubbery,  brambles,  and  vines,  which 
give  it  an  antiquated  appearance.  Its  iron  door 
open#  into  a vestibule,  also  built  of  brick,  in 
which,  seen  through  a picketed  iron  gate,  stand 
two  marble  sarcophagi,  containing  respectively 
the  remains  of  Washington  and  his  wife.  Over 
the  vault  door,  upon  it  stone  j>unel,  are  cut  the 
words:  “ I am  the  iuisruitECTJOK  a yn  the 

LITE  ; HE  THAT  BEI.lEVETIl  Xff  ME,  TFlOIOti  HE 
WERE  HEAD,  YET  SHALL  HE  LIVE  I”  The  VCS- 

tibule  is  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  gateway  is 


of  winning  dollars  at  the  end  of  the  race  gave 
wings  to  his  feet.  When  near  die  brow'  of  die 
wooded  slope  we  caught  glimpses  through  the 
shrubbery  of  a small  white  building.  We  found 
it  to  be  a rough  board  shanty,  bedaubed  with 
lime,  and  standing  within  a few  yards  of  that 
once  consecrated)  but  now  detiecran<L  n\*ot  where 
repose  the  remains  of  the  great  Hero  and  Sage. 
It  bad  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  daguerreotyjnst ; and  there,  with  a large  pla- 
card hanging  upon  the  outside  calling  attention 
to  his  craft,  he  stood  ready  to  ply  the  implements 
of  his  profession.  Oh,  how  every  sentiment  of 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  illustrious  dead — 
every  emotion  bom  of  a true  American  spirit — 
rose  up  in  severe  rebuke  of  this  disgraceful  traf- 
fic in  the  vestibule  of  that  temple  wherein  the 
good  and  true  of  all  nations  would  delight  to 
{K>ur  their  orisons ! I thought  of  a scene  in  old 
Jerusalem,  when,  in  another  temple,  the  tables 
of  the  “ money  changers  and  the  seats  of  those 


of  a*  *5 


WA&ffWQTOlCg  COFFIN, 


^1  hem 


-ii  arpek’s-  $few- 


foinked  by  brick  pilasters,  surmoobted  t»v  a stone  eurtVoUf  ^tult-wa®.  t?nrercd,  and  a skull  and  some 
gnping,  whitdi  vovc^  ^ Gothic  aroh,  Ow  thk  iKrae*  wm*  taken  ; hut  these  v/>nif/i^«^du>  part 
tireli  is  a whvtti  marblo  tah.Ujt  inscribed  j 1 1‘  WltH~  of  the  rpwiaiite  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  fj$w 
UK*T  Tii.E  jiB*A.t*.s  or  Gek-  Her  was  deterged,  and  the  boucss'  weif  jmwer&ji 
uiai.  VtWhm:  WA*«itf»n<v;v\M  The  new  tendt  was  then  immediately  haUty  and 

The  tnarhlp  coffins  in-  the  vestibule  wem  made  all  the  family  remains  were  placed  hi  it,  M?v 
and  jHp^?tted  iiy.dohn  Btruthers,  ojr.PhiWleU  William  Strickland,  of  Philadelphia.  who  de- 
|ihiu>  Thai:  of  Mr^..  \Vu.4tiTJgton  is  perfectly  signed  the.  composition  on  the  lid./of:Wasiiitt^r' 
plain,  with  a simple  inscription.  The  other  b J R>ti scsdlin,  and  jn’^am]>ouu4  'Mr,  Srn4lu?i?s  wh<ra 
plain , except  rite  1 ill,  on  which  & ,.  tu  rite  of  the  parpot  ;wem  placed  in  tty  in 

relief!  the  American-  shield  *u*j»CRdf>d  ww  tlifi  a ftioft-'  riwte 

Hag  of  the  Union.  The  latter  hung  iu  itivent. ; .^Ori  entering  th*  emth  they  fhjwttf  scte»y 
toons  ? uvtd  the  whole  .is  simnoitnuri,  as  a non  riiVtig  in  confusion,  1>a*Ay^l  fnigmeni*  of  vof-> 
of  crest,  by  an  eagle  with  op^tt.*wtfi^  perched  ,fbtf 

Open  the  superior  bar  of  the  shield.  Each  <*i>r~  d&rfe  of  the  ft u man  body  ware:  seen pronji^mws-. 
fin  consists  of  an  excuYatioa  from  a solid  block  tv  thrown  together.  The  decayed  wed  ws^ 
oj  marble.  dripping  with  moi-  tuo:.  ‘"  The  $itnv  bnu'i  j yji^- 

Tfus  vAuIi  and  incIaMtre  were  erected  natnv  tched  in  tftt?  '.light  of  the  The 


is  now  an  Titter  rin’u.  The  door-wav  is  gone,  and 
itte : cat%  4$|ip^  rubbish.  There* 

in  the  remarry  of  Washington  lay  imdistiTrlkal 
for  thirty  yctfte*  When  At)  attempt  was  made  by 
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Washington,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  and  lady, 
and  Mrs.  Jane  Washington,  then  retired  to  the 
mansion, if 

On  the  east  side  of  the  tomb,  beneath  neat  mar- 
ble monuments,  lie  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Parke  Lewis  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Cpn- 
rad.  The  former  was  the  grand-daughter  of  M rs, 
Washington,  and  adopted  daughter  of  the  Gen- 
eral. In  front  of  the  tomb  are  two  stately  obe- 
lisks of  marble.  The  one  on  the  right  com- 
memorates the  eminent  Judge  Busdirod  Wash- 
ington, nephew  of  the  General,  who  inherited 
Mount  Vernon ; the  one  on the  left,  John  Augus- 
tine Washington,  a nephew  of  the  Judge,  and  fa- 
ther of  the  presen  t proprietor  of  the  estate.  These 
are  all  the  family  monuments  that  stand  by  the 
tomb  of  the  Patriot. 

From  the  tomb  we  made  our  way  to  the  lawn 
in  front  of  file  mansion  by  a dilapidated  plank 
walk  that  skirted  the  brow  of  a very  steep  hill. 
I stopped  and  sketched  the  ruins  of  the  ohl  vault 
on  the  way,  and  went  down  a winding  path  to 
a cold  spring,  from  w hose  clear  fountain  Wash- 
ington, no  doubt,  had  often  drank.  From  the 
spring  a path  much  obstructed  by  shrubbery  leads 
to  the  deer-park,  a pretty  owning  between  the 


first  entombed.  u At  the  request  of  Major 
Lewis,”  says  Mr,  S.,  u the  fractured  part  of  the 
lid  was  turned  over  on  the  lower  part,  exposing 
to  view  a head  and  breast  of  large  dimensions, 
which  appeared,  by  the  dim  light  of  the  candles, 
to  have  suffered  but  little  from  the  effects  of 
time.  The  eye-sockets  were  large  and  deep, 
and  the  breadt  h across  the  temples,  together  with 
the  forehead,  appeared  of  unusual  sixe.  There 
was  no  appearance  of  grave-clothes ; the  chest 
was  broad,  the  color  was  dark,  and  had  the  ap- 
pliance of  dried  flesh  and  skin  adhering  closely 
to  the  bones.  We  saw  no  hair,  nor  w&g  there 
any  offensive  odor  from  the  body;  but  we  ob- 
served, when  the  coffin  luui  been  removed  to  the 
outside  of  the  vault,  the  dripping  down  of  a yel- 
low liquid,  wdiich  stained  the  marble  of  the  sar- 
cophagus. A hand  was  laid  upon  the  head  and 
instantly  removed ; the  leaden  lid  was  restored 
to  its  place;  the  body,  raised  by  six  men,  was 
carried  and  laid  in  the  marble  coffin,  and  the 
ponderous  cover  being  put  on  and  set  in  cement, 
it  was  sealed  from  our  sight  on  Saturday  the  7th 
day  of  October,  1837.  ♦ . . The  relatives  who 
were  present,  consisting  of  Major  Lewis,  Loren- 
zo Lewis,  Jolin  Augustine  Washington,  George 
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base  of  the  wooded  declivity  and  the  river,  where  and  the  grounds  around  it ; but  the  pleasure  of 
Washington  kept  several  tame  deer  for  his  pleas-  the  visit  was  marred  by  the  descent  of  a sudden 
urc.  but  gentle  shower.  At  three  o’clock  we  were  at 

By  n flight  of  rough  steps,  where  we  met  a Alexandria,  where  we  met  Mr.  "Washington  at 
well-dressed  and  intelligent  little  colored  boy  dinner,  and  aceomjianied  him  in  his  carriage  to 
with  canes  cut  from  the  forests  on  Mount  V e.r-  Mount  Vernon  the  same  evening,  Ilis  Family 
non  for  sale,  wo  ascended  to  the  lawn  at  a cor-  were  detained  in  the  country,  hot  we  enjoyed  the 
ner  of  a noble  summer-house,  which  is  so  fallen  h os  [vitalities  of  his  house  with  a freedom  that 
into  decay  on  one  side  that  it  is  dangerous  to  at-  made  our  stay  there  exceedingly  pleasant, 
tempt  to  enter  it.  Under  this  summer-house  is  The  public  rood  l>ctween  Alexandria  and  Mount 

it  deep,  dry  well,  used  before  ice-houses  were  Vernon— a distance  of  nine  miles — \s  a very  pleas- 
known  as  u cool  place  for  meat,  butter,  etc.  The  ant  one,  with  cultivated  fields  spreading  ont  on 
wall  is  broken  away,  and  the  visitor  can  peer  into  every  side  ; but  after  leaving  it,  at  a spacious 
its  depths  without  difficulty.  level,  upon  which  stand  some  of  the  grand,  old 

We  rested  a while  in  the  cool  shadow  of  a large  trees  of  the  primeval  forest  that  oust  broad  shad- 
holly-tree,  and  then  went  to  the  mansion  to  ow*  in  Washington’s  time,  the  road  tlmt  winds 
meet  the  proprietor.  We  were  disappointed,  through  the  wooded  ravine*  and  up  the  timbered 
My  letter  informing  him  when  ho  might  expect  slopes  of  the  old  Mount  Vernon  estate,  leading 
m had  not  reached  him,  and  he  and  hi*  family  to  the  mansion,  was  rough  and  gullied,  for  the 
were  n hundred  miles  away.  They  were  ex-  rains  make  sad  havoc  with  smooth  paths  in  that 
peeled  home  the  next  day ; so  we  sauntered  about  light  alluvium. 

the  grounds  and  through  the  rooms  thrown  open  It  was  just  at  sunset  when  we  entered  the  great 
to  visitors  during  the  two  hours  that  the  boat  re-  gate  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  conservatory, 
mainod  waiting  at  the  wharf,  and  then  returned  j and  drove  up  the  carriage-way  on  the  west  front 
to  Alexandria.  The  boat  stopped  a short  time  j of  the  mansion,  where  we  were  received  by  Na- 
at  Fort  Washington  on  the  Maryland  shore,  to  » than,  the  chief  house-servant,  whose  polite  atten- 
aUow  the  passengers  to  visit  that  fortification  1 tions  are  remembered  by  the  thousands  of  stmn* 
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v»  a sill  mu  tun'  ft  ice-  nor  »& 


buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  I6tb  of 
December,  1 835 — the  same  day  when  more  than 
five  hundred  buildings,  and  property  valued  at 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  were  wast- 
ed by  the  same  element  in  the  city  of  New 

a defective  fine 


gers  who  visit  Mount  Vernon  during  the  warm 
season. 

Host  and  visitors  were  wearied  with  the  day’s 
journeying??,  and  all  retired  at  an  early  hour. 
But  I could  not  sleep.  The  window  of  rny  chain- 
lier  looked  out  from  beneath  the  great  piazza  upon 
the  broad  waters  of  the  Potomac,  and  the  shores 
of  Maryland  beyond,  which  lay  sleeping  in  the 
light  of  the  full  moon.  That  chami>cr — all  the 
chambers,  the  mansion,  and  the  grounds — are  so 
clustered  with  the  most  interesting  association5, 
tliat  thought  was  busy  vrifb  r^u*o.spwtive:  vectiv* 
until  after  the  midnight  hour.  The  po  t-^vvln  n 
Washington  occupied  thi§  ma  nsion  ai  Vr  the  old 
war  for  independence  wa^ovr-j—fr^seritt^d  its  mar- 
velous pn>cession  of  the  jgi  f Ot  nicn  who  feu)  con- 
gregated there,  and  the  emus  whose  con- 
ception had  taken  adiApe  tanvU  It  that  roof.  A mi 
there  I lay  musing  and  behoidirtsr,  umnirulfnl  *.j’ 
the  dancing  light  the river  in  tidl  view  from 
my  pillow. 

I was  out  at  dmvn  ivirh  | or(foiio  and  i-cnri.} 
in  hand  j and  my  wlk^t sketch  wav  the  ruins 
of  the  conservatory  and  servants'  quarter*,  which 
first,  meet,  the  eye  of  t\h  vUitor  approaching  the 
mansion  from  the  coimuy.  These  wore  built 
by  Washington. 

He  was  fond  of  ^ J i , 

flowers  and  rare  a fi  yl  t i 

plants  and  shrub-  < , ft  A 

bery,  for  they  f |'  1 

pleased  his  eye  Jtf  Jfj* <* 

and  gratified  hi*  %v/  m9  Bj  V-fM 

taste  in  an  un-  \ W Wh  MjtJ&v 

common  degree.  \ ’ ■ VM : - 

In  that  cotiserv.  \ / 

atory  he  had  col- 

tested  many  ex-  * ^ 

otics,  and  a large 
number  of  these  Ip 

were  yet  pre-  • j 

servetl  with  great 

care  when  the  cevtuut  clant  ryn 


York.  The  fire  originated 
connected  with  the  conservatory,  and  that  build- 
ing, and  the  quarters  of  the  servants  adjoining, 
were  laid  in  ruins  in  the  course  of  an  hour. 
Only  a few  of  the  ran?  plants  that  belonged  to 
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Washington  were  saved.  Of  these, 


a fine  century  plant  that  has  never 
bloomed,  a sago-tree,  and  a lemon- 
tree,  are  yet  preserved  in  the  flower 
garden  tp  which  the  conservatory 
was  attached.  The  ruins  have  been 
left  undisturbed,  and  present  a mel- 
ancholy aspect. 

On  the  right  of  *the  carriage  en- 
trance to  the  mansion  is  an  ice. 
house,  built  by  Washington,  ana 
still  used.  It  is  well  preserved,  and 
to  the  highly  imaginative  mind  its 
form  suggests  rho  idea  of  a tomb 
It  is  affirmed  that  u sentimental 
young  lady  was  once  seen,  with  an 
embroidered  kerchief  pressed  to  her 
eyes,  weeping  softly  at  the  door  of 
the  ice-house,  under  the  impression 
that  she  was  standing  at  the  tomb 
of  Washington ,! 

After  breakfast  I sketched  the 
mansion  from  the  summer-house, 
and  recalled  the  scene  of  the  pre- 
vious day,  when  visitors  were  stroll- 
ing over  the  lawn  in  front.  I have 
never  seen  this  view  delineated  bo 
fore.  Tt  includes  a large  portion 
of  the  lawn,  which  slopes  to  the 
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brow  of  the  steep,  wooded  declivity  on  the  river 
bank,  with  some  of  the  out-buildings,  and  the 
sweeping  arcade  which  connects  the  kitchen  with 
the  mansion.  These  out-buildings  and  arcade, 
and  a portion  of  the  mansion,  including  the  piaz- 
za, were  erected  by  Washington,  after  he  came 
into  possession  of  the  estate  by  the  will  of  his 
half-brother,  Lawrence  Washington,  who  inherit- 
ed it  from  his  father.  It  was  called  the  estate  of 
Hunting  Creek,  from  a fine  stream  and  estuary 
of  that  name  that  washed  itS  northern  border. 

Lawrence  Washington  was  an  English  naval 
officer,  and  served  under  Admiral  Yernon  in  his 
operations  against  the  Spanish  ports  on  the  shores 
of  Central  American  waters.  Because  of  his 
admiration  of  his  commander,  he  called  this 
eminence  upon  his  estate,  whereon  he  built  a 
modest  mansion,  Mount  Vernon , and  from  that 
the  whole  domain  received  its  title.  Within 
that  early  mansion  George  Washington  spent 
many  of  his  youthful  days ; and  there  he  formed 
that  intimacy  with  the  Fairfax  family,  one  of 
whose  fair  members  his  brother  Lawrence  had 
married,  which  opened  to  him  his  earlier  path- 
way to  fame,  and  continued  until  the  kindling 
of  the  war  for  independence  that  sundered  many 
a holy  tie. 

In  July,  1752,  Lawrence  Washington  died, 
and  George,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  had  the  care 
of  his  estate  as  chief  executor,  his  little  daughter 
Jane,  sole  scion  of  his  house  and  heart,  being  the 
only  immediate  heir.  Her  death  left  the  entire 
estate  to  George  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  her 
father’s  will,  and  to  that  mansion  in  the  spring 
of  1759,  when  the  garlands  of  military  fame 
were  upon  his  brow,  the  future  Liberator  of 
America  carried  from  the  home  of  her  widow- 
hood, near  the  banks  of  the  York,  his  bride,  the 
sweet  little  Martha  Custis.  Concerning  this 
home  he  wrote  to  a friend  in  London,  “No 
estate  in  United  America  is  more  pleasantly 
situated.  In  a high  and  healthy  country ; in  a 
latitude  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; 
on  one  of  the  finest  rivers  in  the  world — a river 
well  stocked  with  various  kinds  of  fish  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  in  the  spring  with  shad, 
herring,  bass,  carp,  sturgeon,  etc.,  in  great 
abundance.  The  borders  of  the  estate  are  washed 
by  more  than  ten  miles  of  tide-water;  several 
valuable  fisheries  appertain  to  it;  the  whole 
shore,  in  fact,  is  one  entire  fishery.  ” 

With  a handsome  fortune  of  his  own,  increased 
by  a very  large  one  brought  by  his  wife,  Washing- 
ton at  once  enlarged  the  mansion,  erected  new 
and  more  numerous  out-houses,  and  improved 
and  beautified  the  grounds.  I have  before  me 
the  original  drawings  made  by  him,  to  direct 
his  overseer  in  laying  out  the  vegetable  and 
flower  garden,  and  the  spacious,  level  lawn  west- 
ward of  the  mansion.  A copy  of  this,  with  sec- 
tions and  a fne-simile  of  Washington’s  memoran- 
dum of  the  names  and  position  of  the  trees  to  be 
planted,  which  he  carefully  noted  in  his  drawings, 
are  here  given.  Many  of  the  trees  thus  planted 
Are  still  flourishing;  and  the  two  gardens  are 
kept  in  the  some  form  as  when  Washington  left 
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OF  WASHINGTON'S  MEMORANDUM. 
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them.  The  dia- 
gram, giving  a sec- 
tion of  the  carriage- 
way and  garden,  is 
the  one  referred  to 
in  Washington’s 
memorandum,  of 
whichafac-simile  is 
given. 

The  ancient  en- 
trance to  Mount 
Vernon  was  due 
west  from  the  man- 
sion, about  a mile 
distant,  and  the 
pleasant  road  that 
passed  through  the 
shaded  dells  and 
over  fine  timbered 
hills,  was  connected 
with  the  carriage- 
way of  the  lawn. 
Now  the  direction 
is  somewhat  altered, 
and  that  road,  neg- 
lected because  lit- 
tle used,  is  quite  im- 
passable with  vehi- 
cles. We  walked  to 
the  site  of  that 
old  gateway  toward 
noon.  Becent  rains 
had  gullied  the 
roads  in  several 
places,  and  in  others 
piled  heaps  of  peb- 
bles in  it ; and  yet, 
with  all  this  deso- 
lation, the  scenery 
was  picturesque  and 
sometimes  beauti- 
ful. It  was  a warm, 
cloudless  day,  and 
the  walk  was  de- 
lightful. Near  the 
old  highway  we 
came  to  the  remains 
of  the  porter ’s  lodges 
at  that  ancient  en- 
trance. The  chim- 
ney of  one  of  them 
is  entirely  gone,  and 
the  walls  of  the 
other  are  tottling. 
They  are  built  of 
pressed  clay,  sun- 
dried  like  the  bricks 
of  Egypt.  With  a 
little  care  and  ex- 
pense these  may  be 
restored  to  the  con- 
dition in  which  they 
were  left  sixty  years 
ago. 

On  returning  to- 
ward the  mansion 
we  stopped  to  talk 
with  an!  old  mulat- 
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ro..who  wavitmking  a plow  In  front  of  a shop  ; Wn*hinfirtuvv  set  him  free  tti  his  death.  'W0tk 
adjoining;  the.  min*  of  the  con^/roalorr  He  w>^s  fowl  xjnfc  tmixw)  now  owns  a plan  ration  on  Liutc 
'»: very  imvllijttmt  mao.  He  liftjs  It  veil  ar . Mrmnt  j iinntutg  CrK#k,  where  hi^  ehihlren  reside,  <m-i 
Vmrnw.  nver  dftyswven  m.rst  iiivl  w now  in  the  bc^xpe<^  to  go  when  Mount  Vernon  v*haJI 
«evcttfy^w»nd  year  o/life  $*ga  Ifc^rte  raised  in  ;!  pftw?  out  f>t:  the  ?posfee^ion  of:  >he  Wash ingion 
the  Washiitgton  &iml£y ..mh!  in*  snarer,  Judge  r&toftyi.  well  knew  Billy — Wo^hthfr'- 
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anyhow.”  He  wrote  his  name  upon  the  draw- 
ing,  a facsimile  of  which  is  appended  to  the  por- 
trait on  a succeeding  page. 

In  the  afternoon  we  strolled  in  the  gardt?ns, 
and  I sketched  the  lemon-tree  and  century  plant 
and  the  sago  palru,  already  mentioned.  The 
lemon-tree  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  had 
about  a dozen  fine  specimens  of  fruit  upon  it, 
It  begins  to  show  signs  of  decay.  The  Agave 
and  the  sago  imp  flourishing.  The  latter  stands 
at  the  junction  of  two  avenues,  fringed  with  box 
and  tali  shrubbery,  in  front  of  the  ruins  of  the 
conservatory.  At  the  end  of  each  garden  is  a 
seed-house  of  octagon  form,  built  by  Washing- 
ton. These,  with  water-closets  of  similar  form 
nearer  the  mansion,  are  falling  into  ahpost  hope- 
less decay. 

Besides  the  books  in  the  library  there  ore  but 
few*  things  in  the  mansion  at  Mount  Vernon  that 
belonged  to  Washington.  In  tlie  library  is  the 


tonV  favorite  body-servant  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  Billy  was  made  free  by  Washing- 
ton's will,  with  a liberal  pensiou  and  a home  for 
life  at  Mount  Vernon.  His  means  for  high  life 
had  a bad  effect  upon  luin,  and  Billy  became  a 
bon  vivant . Delirium  tremens  finally  seized  him 
with  its  terrors.  West  ford  sometimes  relieved 
him  of  the  paroxysms  by  bleeding*  One  morn- 
ing, about  thirty  years  ago,  Westford  wtis  sent 
for  to  bleed  Billy.  The  blood  would  not  flow. 
Billy  was  dead,  and  the  last  hut  one  of  Wash- 
ington's favorite  servants  passed  from  earth  for- 
ever. The  other  (a  woman)  died  at  Arlington  a 
few'  years  ago,  where  I saw  her  one  evening  at 
family  worship, 

Westford  told  us  much  of  interest  about  Mount 
Vernon  and  its  associations  connected  with  his 
om)  experience,  but  I can  not  repeat  his  narra- 
tives here.  We  left  him  with  an  engagement  to 
meet  him  the  next  morning  before  breakfast,  for 
the  purfiose  of  delineating  his  likeness  with  a 
pencil.  I found  him  prepared,  having  on  & black 
stir  in  vest,  a silk  cravat,  and  his  curly  gray  hair 
arranged  in  the  best  manner,  4 ‘For,”  he  said, 
“ the  artists  make  colored  people  look  bad  enough 
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Over  the  fire-place  in  the  library,  upon  a brack- 
et, is  a marble  bust,  cabinet  si'/.e,  of  M.  Keeker, 
the  eminent  Minister  of  Finance,  or  Controller- 
General  of  France,  when  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out  in  1789.  On  the  pedestal  is  an  in- 
scription, giving  the  name  of  a West  India  gen- 


make  a full-length  marble  statue  of  him.  That 
statute,  considered  the  best  likeness  of  Washing- 
ton ever  made,  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  the  cap- 
itol  at  Richmond.  In  the  first  volume  of  Je tier- 
son’s  writings  there  are  many  interesting  facts 
concerning  it. 


WASHiacjTOK’a  uQcoft-cimsr. 


N 


UQtfST  \TOCpN  AS  JT  IS, 


tlenwm^  wlio  presented  it  fo*  V{xL$hiiigtx>Xu  Thte 
xmm  if  now  used  as.- a r]i!urig«w<m,  a «il  in  » 
cjoaft  Adjmtmig  1 wits  ;&U</wn  •*.  %gnr-eu*f%  .te&de 
of  mnbogfttt}>  that  was  uh«)  by  Washington;  It 
contras  twblYx?  white tbicCoen  InOjbje# 
in  height,  and  was  eratimwtU  $8f«?fce  I#  be  used, 
when  tniveling.  It  U by*  *$(*$  chR>  lit?  mtnwl 
it  with  him  during  thM  istnipaigu*  %T  the  ReVd« 

iutn.m. 

In  the  ^roaf  |>a«?Hgey  from  which  a heavy  stair- 
case t &tda  to  tfre  citambohs,  may  be  seen  Wodh- 
i agton V ,^y-gbk<si.  His  jaicket-telestfcrpe,  ti&t  ho 
.TL^.^rvhgi;  ihti'*tLt9  was  juresentei  to  General 
Jackson  white  he  was  President  tdf  the  United 
States.  a t&sa  firmly  secured  to  tlm 

yrwmvt  ilf  the  is  the  key  of  the  Bagtile 

— that  norahk*  :-'*fciw  prison  in  Paris,  which  wm> 
pnli&I  down  by  the  infuriated  poptdaoo  in  lt®h 
when  thp  French  B«  volnfcion  was  kindling  That 
stroTtg  pricin'  was*  n 'royal  castle,  completed  by 
€fia-ri(&  the  Fifth,  of  France,  in  for  the 

dejhukl  of  IVm  a$mu?Ulio  EngKsh.  As  a state 
privon,  it  , was  warded  by  the  |>o|)uiftee  h$  the 
stmhgftyld  of  tyranny;  and  when  it  was  demob 
is  bed,  it*  ypvernor  mkI  other  officers  5*era  kv 
headed,  Lkfo^vJtoe*  was  at  that  time  0>tnmand- 
erdiH'hW  of  the  National  Guards,  find  ordered 
nhd  Agisted  Hi  the  demolition  of  the  BostiJc, 

Tbs* : ^reat  -If# vtojjj! ■;  tp  U»  dungeot gg  was  plated 
in  iiis  b&tid^  « lid  in  March,  following  he  $cm  it 
to  Washifigtoh,  tbrtmgh  Thomas  Paine,  then  in 

■?«  ; ; Hi 


S>  oridcm , with  a p*rtpi  I *fceid)  rep  re- 
/;•  anting  the  destruction  of  live  build- 
ing, XrhoKe  were-  ^wrufunnwi  by 
j^b*  & fctrcr„  in  which  lAfayeiftcs  Kaid; 
NJ  ifGmf  me  )eavt%  mr  dear  General, 
so  i)TWint  yodwith  a picture  of  the 
fi.j  Bost-ile,  j\u<t  as  it  looked  a few  day*. 

iifter  1 ordered  fi|  demolition,  with 
& >1  the  main  ley  of  die  fortress  of  des- 
5^tism.  It  is  a tribute  which  I owe 
| a & a sdn  to  my  adopted  ftither^-as 

iriS1  wn  aid-do-camp  to  iny  gepknk-as  ^ 
mh^mtmiry  of  Ulwrty  to  its 
^ 1ft>. tbit* VVfashiiigtOTi  replied: 

” received  your  n licet ionate  kutef  of  t ho 

% 2 1 7th  of  5;ini\  h mm  cnhve yiiiiee,  a $A 
. ^ the  token  the  tiemrv  gained 

erty  over  despot i^tn  lr>  ariotlwr..  t-jxr 
p<i:  l>oth  wJiidi  lesrimoniftUof  y o^rr  IVic-tvI- 

| ihip  and  r(?|jnrd  I pray  v#  to  accept 
Ift  ini-  tfmmtist  tlmnki,  lu  tliis 
:-,\  vtihjecf  of  frinniph  for  the  New  World, 
and  for  hujcri.p)vty  in  gcneml,  it  will 
| never  by  (fitgottot  how  conspicuous  a 

! "|f  part  yon  l)Mrt%  nuil  iynv  hiiedv  kHtnj 
you  ivtlcctcd  011  k 10 tint rv  in  wki 
i.  / yi>u  made  the  dm  displays  of  your 

’<  ehara<?mr 


The  drttwihg  yetv  hanjc* 


sbizp 


J,'  »vrvi  * 4 MW  UMf  ’y4M^,  J 

; ^ f^eitth  the  old  key,  in  flu*  sonic  Teb 
atire  jioaitioh  in  which  they  were  left 
V|  by  WashStigton/ 

^ the  grCAt  pasasAgb  and  the  s-b 
joining  xooiaa  aro  a few  engravings 
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tbeCrOifei  ; and 
Agfte*.  Th<*e  ,.ai%: 
nil  <CU*  Jw  in- 

Hu  mi  hy  WWjf  tidy 

d4#trbyers  tha  t are 
ditiJy  aiti'iviiig  the 


h ijih  fight*  *ti  il  >»t  ron-  I 

>yv  *a  that  all  die  1 

I,  pictures  iupjr  'appear  I 

&.'  snowy.  If tjukr  A&-  | 

Mruetm*  progress  1 

®'  ;S9mU  no*  lie  speedily  \ 

p|  ftvresr^  those  .rid res 
P®  of  t he  grant  Patriots 
58*.  <»t7p!i4r£^^  / 

^ vbJHx?  lost  forever, 

IS y£V H elmcmnVmt.ic  nuid- 

S.^‘  Washing  t/>fi  flJtoSved 

Ti»»]i»chiH*»»<*  scei  ies  ii}  winch 
!&v  he  \V;»H  fi  parrim}* tut  fdj 

|jf‘  tulOJ  n i lie  y?*ife  of  Mon  nr 
¥ Vmujw.  i\m  oifi 

f paintings  and  family  por- 
traits that  trove  there  hare 
bepn  distrihafed  among  rf-i- 
AtiVO$ 


rliitf  of  liovrenye  j^H 

Washington  tfdoufc  remit  i ns . |l§g 

The  most  ititeresting  j»ir-  H 

tore  of  the  collection  at  Bff 

Mramt  Vernon  is  a fu^v  jB§ 

hngravtid,  fiill4ehgtli  >$$&  |H 

t mit of  Louie  the  Sixt^riih 
jc  his,  ihtafe  r yfc&i  which  SH 

: was  pmscrii  t el  to  W&Miin  gl on  }»y  Sjj  ^ 

the.fcjng,  The  gilt  trunvo  that  ,^|0 

contains  it  was  made  expvt><rly  &&■ 

for  the  owusipn.  At  i he  top, 

Mimniiuled  by  appropriate  cm- 

Meins,  are  the  royal  arms  of 

France,  and,,  at  the  hottentt,  the  yS| 

firms?  of  the  Wadmxgftm  fhtu- 

ily  j is  fid  in  the:  corners  a re  #£?«  j2| 

the  mtmogmms  Of  the  Jfciti'g 

and  .L.L.  XVI. f. ami 

In  n small  room  adjoining  the  pt 

large  hall  in  Which  Waidiingtcm  ^3 

entertained  his  friends  is  one  of  H 

the  celebrated  “Pitcher  'Por-  Maj 

traits”  of  the  first  President,  in  H 

4 deep  gilt  frame,  These  por- 
traits,  copied  from  Smart V piy-  H 
tore  and  printed  ii]*>n  China  ^ 

pitchers,  arc  now  exceedingly  H 

rare.  This  one  has  been  pariv  S 
fully  ent  from  the  pitcher  and 
framer! ; ami  upon  tin*  that  I 
covers  the  back,  some  apprecin^  H 

ting  ]**nf  ^up|»osc<I  nvhe.  that  of  || 
an  English  gentJeirmn,  has  w itU-  | 

ten  ihc  following  admirable  eo-  M 

logimn,  in  the  cpit-iiphie  torm  s " - | 

“ WASHINGTON ;t  . I 

The  Defender  of  h\j*  Country  — J 

the  Fohndcx  of  liberty Vhe 
Friend  of  Mail  tlixH&y  . mi  Ppas^m> 


MTolUU*  U4UCHAIT  OP 

tlm  belonged  to  Washingtyin.  These  are  An- 
dromache bewailing  the  !)e«th  of  Heetor  ; Tuo; 
Death  of  Moutgomerj  ^ The  Death  of  "VVarmn ; 
i.wo  limiting  .Secties : fntir  landKcapts  ? 'The 
Defense  of  Gibraltar,  fom  Views;  Descent  fitnn 


WAWir»oaxe^B  utasoi. 


Motnsrr  rii^NOK  *vts  vv  m 


TVkiidon  tire.  m raid  Tor  a tWcdlul  to 

Ida . in  live  &t G rcat- 
n^he  {& >1  i>ue cm#  tie  /mlfii^yr  names  of 

antiquity  Soie  tlj#r  Liuifu  hi^fiB  F^enve.  Bom 
(iie  htaetoctor  of  Muinkiui^  He  unitiai  all  the- 
(ju&tifet  -p^^uft^o  an  illustrious*  mr&it.  Na- 
ture, made  kiiu  great ; Jhe  mtute  I dni*uif  Virtuous. 


Called  by  Ilia  connfry  to  the  defend  of  her  lib- 
erties ho  triumphantly  vimltoH’d  di<  right*  p| 
humanity*  and  m die  l’ i liars  of  National  fjftfa# 


1 wtw  wvpsU'd  •tntti  supreme 

iiiiauiuitxts  voice  of  a free  j*V*}#-v itti? . 

in  the  Cabinet  the.  Gloria 


nn the-  freoptrs  and  the  Sword , w> 
li red  to  the . shade*  of  Private  Idle.  A £|XH!tacIo 
SO  new  uTid  #uhJira$  *ras  contemplated  -yitli  the 
profoandest  admiration,  and  the  name  of  Wash* 
irigton,  tidciihg^wCliJStre  to  humanity,  reso  unti- 
ed to  the  reuxitert  regions  of  the  earth.  Mi»&- 
mninKni#  In- YWh*  glorious  through'  Life?  great- 
iri  Death  ; to  fcightM  ambition,  the  Happiness 


of  Mankind ; his  nohtetYirUiry,  the  conquest  of 
himself.  Bequeathing  to  posterity  the  inherit- 
ance of  to  fame,  and  building  Im  nromtinenf  in 
the  hearts  of  his  coruurymcnv  he  lived  the  Orna- 
ment of  18th  Century,  lie  died  rngmted  by  4 
mourning  World. M 

In  the  ftune  risiro  is  a m i no r Vn  £h  a gxlt  6ft  111  c 
of  ektbomte  workmanship,  and  bearing  the  nnun 
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of  the  Washington  family ; and  in  another  room, 
across  the  passage,  is  another,  quite  plain,  with 
the  same  armorial  bearing  at  the  top,  traced  in 
gold  upon  a black  ground.  In  the  latter  room 
was  the  Spanish  dress-sword  worn  by  Washing- 
ton when  he  was  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  which  appears  in  Stuart’s  full-length  portrait 
of  him,  at  that  time.  It  has  a finely  gilt  hilt, 
and  black  leather  scabbard,  gilt  mounted.  On 
one  side  of  the  blade  are  the  words  Recte  face 
ice — “ Do  what  is  right on  the  other,  Nemixe 
timeas — “ Fear  no  man.” 

In  the  great  hall,  whose  deep  cornice  and 
spacious  ceiling  are  richly  ornamented  with  deli- 
cate stem  and  leaf  tracery,  and  other  devices  in 
stucco  of  low  relief,  is  a superb  chimney-piece, 
made  of  the  finest  Sienite  and  Parian  marbles. 
It  was  manufactured  in  Italy,  and  presented  to 
Washington  in  1785,  by  Samuel  Vaughan,  a 
wealthy  English  gentleman,  who  was  a great  ad- 
mirer of  the  Patriot.  Upon  the  three  tablets  of 
the  frieze,  under  the  mantle,  are  sculptured  in 
very  high  relief,  in  white  marble,  pleasant  do- 
mestic scenes  in  agricultural  life.  Copies  of 
these  are  here  printed,  and  perfectly  interpret 
their  own  meaning  to  the  reader.  The  immense 
grate  will  hold  several  bushels  of  coals.  The 
hearth  is  of  white  marble  inlaid  with  ornaments 
of  polished  maroon-colored  tile.  The  wjiole  pre- 
sents a most  pleasing  picture  to  the  eye.  The 
dark-blue  vases  upon  the  shelf,  covered  writh 
paintings  of  flowers,  and  the  bronze  candelabra 
upon  each  end,  were  tenants  of  the  same  places 
when  Washington  received  his  guests  in  that 
spacious  hall ; and  we  see  the  fire-place  and  its 
ornaments  as  his  friends  saw  them  in  the  last 
century. 

The  room  wherein  the  latest  scene  in  the  event- 
ful life  of  Washington  occurred,  was  the  last 
subject  for  my  pencil  while  at  Mount  Vernon. 
It  was  the  room  in  which  he  died ; the  room 
wherein,  on  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1799, 
was  presented  that  sublime  spectacle  of  the  calm, 
heroic,  child-like  departure  of  the  spirit  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  best  men  the  world  ever  saw, 
for 

“The  bosom  of  its  Father  and  its  God.” 


Thus,  in  a few  words  and  with  a few  pictures,  I 
have  endeavored  to  give  an  outline  portraiture  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  mansion  and  its  surround- 
ings, as  it  is.  Around  it  lie  many  cultivated 
acres ; but  upon  every  thing  there  are  tokens  of 
decay,  which  ple&d  eloquently  in  the  ears  of  the 
countrymen  of  Washington  in  behalf  of  the  noble 
efforts  now  put  forth  by  the  women  of  the  land, 
to  stay  the  destroyer’s  hand,  restore  Mount  Ver- 
non to  its  ancient  form,  and  strength,  and  beauty, 
and  to  preserve  it  as  a legacy  above  price  for 
generations  yet  to  come.  I know  that  not  one 
hour  is  to  be  lost,  if  we  would  possess  what  the 
Father  of  his  Country  closed  his  eyes  upon,  for 
many  things  are  ready  to  crumble  into  dust ; and 
I earnestly  hope  that  before  the  blossoms  of  this 
opening  spring  shall  send  forth  their  perfume 
from  the  garden  so  cffrefully  planted  by  the  illus- 
trious patriot,  the  hearts  of  those  women  who  are 
working  for  such  a noble  end  will  be  made  glad 
by  full  success.  England  raised  a monument 
over  the  amputated  leg  of  one  of  her  heroes; 
will  not  this  people  hasten,  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  cairn-builders,  each  with  his  or  her  mite,  to 
testify  like  reverence  for  the  home  and  tomb  of 
one  who  was  more  than  hero,  more  than  sage — 
who  was  “First  in  War,  first  in  Peace,  first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  ?” 


CROTON  WATER  AND  ITS  INHABIT- 
ANTS. 

“ T DON’T  believe  a word  of  it.”  “ Perhaps 

-L  you  don’t;  but  it’s  quite  true,  nevertheless.” 

“ You  be  hanged,  Peter ; I’ve  read  the  old  story 
of  the  Brahmin  a hundred  times,  and  we  ail 
know  that  such  stories  are  two-thirds  nonsense. 
Dirty  water  has  its  inhabitants ; but  good  clean 
water,  Croton,  for  instance,  is  a solitude.  You’ll 
not  convince  me,  except  by  actual  demonstra- 
tion, that  I drink  fish  at  the  rate  of  a million 
to  a drop,  or  murder  monsters  by  the  hundred 
thousand  when  I take  a little  brandy  and  water.” 

“What  will  it  take  to  convince  you,  Mr. 
Johnson?  I tell  you  I have  seen  the  thing 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  if  you  will  believe  your 
two  organs  I will  find  the  way  to  make  you  see 
the  same.” 

“ Wouldn’t  believe  if  I saw  it  ? Yes  I would. 

But  I don’t  believe  I can  see  it  Don’t  think 
it  can  be  shown.” 

u I’ll  bet  you  the  price  of  a microscope,  Mr. 
Johnson.  Let  us  go  down  to  Pike’s  and  make 
the  purchase.  Then,  if  I don’t  convince  you, 

I’ll  pay  for  it  and  it’s  yours,  and  vice  verso.” 

“ Agreed,  my  boy.  That’s  fair  enough.” 

And  this  was  the  way  by  which  I came  to  buy 
a microscope. 

My  friend  Mr.  Johnson,  an  elderly  citizen 
of  comfortable  means,  and  who  extracts  a rea- 
sonable amount  of  comfort  out  of  his  means, 
occasionally  drops  in  to  pass  an  evening  with 
me,  and  when  he  tomes,  our  talk  is  apt  to  be 
on  the  Atlantic  telegraph,  or  the  last  new  steam- 
er, or  whatsoever  ipay  be  the  topic  of  the  day. 

The  old  gentleman  is  a great  stickler  for  hi? 
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Nothing  remains  within  that  hallowed  chamber 
that  belonged  to  Washington.  Its  architecture 
has  not  been  changed.  Empty,  it  presents  the 
same  appearance  as  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Two  doors  open  from  it  into  adjofeiug  chambers, 
and  one  to  a stair-case  that  leads  to  the  garret. 
The  whole  aspect  is  one  of  extreme  plainness. 
As  I stood  alone  in  that  chamber,  delineating  its 
simple  outlines,  these  words  of  Wallace  came 
vividly  to  my  memory : 

“There  is  an  awful  stillness  in  the  sky 
When,  after  wondrous  deeds  and  light  supreme, 

A star  goes  out  in  golden  prophecy. 

There  is  an  awfhl  stillness  in  the  world. 

When,  after  wondrous  deeds  and  light  supreme, 

A hero  dies  with  all  the  future  clear 
Before  him,  and  his  voice  made  jubilant 
By  coming  glories,  and  his  nation  hush’d 
A a though  .they  heard  the  farewell  of  a God — 

A great  man  is  to  earth  as  God  to  Heaven.” 
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country,  America;  his  city.  New  York;  its  in- 
stitutions, of  which  he  considers  the  Groton 
Aqueduct  and  the  Central  Park  the  chief  glo- 
ries; and  his  friends,  whom  he  praises  behind 
their  backs  and  abuses  before  their  faces.  On 
this  particular  evening  wo  hud  talked  of  the 
wonders  of  the  microscopic  world,  and  the  old 
gentleman  hml  yielded  his  unqualified  assent  to 
'*very  statement  and  proposition  that  I had  made, 
lie  had  even  related  some  extraordinary  stories 
of  the  revelations  of  the  microscope  which  sur- 
passed niy  own  knowledge  ; but  when  I told  him 
that  I had  seen  animalcules  by  thousands  in 
Croton  water,  he  started  up  in  iudignatum  and 
denied  the  statement  point  blank.  “No,  Sir,” 
with  an  emphasis  on  the  Sir  which  sufficiently 
expressed  his  determination  to  defend  the  great 
institution  against  any  such  insinuations,  lie 
had  used  Croton  for  fifteen  years,  and  he  es- 
chewed hirers  as  inventions  of  the  devil.  Ac- 
cordingly he  listened  in  impatience  to  my  sug- 
gestions until  the  bet  was  offered,  and  that  he 
accepted  with  a sly  twinkle  of  the  eye  that  tedd 
me  his  assurance  of  winning.  It  is  sufficient 
rt>  add  that  siaee  that  Mr.  Johnson  1ms  paid 
for  the  microscope,  and  I think  he  socma  to  be 
getting  apoplectic.  His  health  is  considerably 
shattered,  and  I believe  it  is  owing  to  his  de- 
termination never  to  allow  a filter  to  be  intro- 
duced into  his  house.  The.  consequence  ia  that 
ie  drinks  no  water  at  home,  and  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  this  is  that  he  drinks  a great 
deal  too  much  claret  and  hock.  For  we  have 
hot  yet  found  any  animalcules  in  either  of  these 
b:ve  rages. 

W c procured  a microscope.  It  was  not  large, 

—Go  gle 


neither  Was  it  very  expensi  ve.  Wife  agreed  that 
forty  dollars  was  sufficient  to  risk  on  the  ex- 
periment, and  for  this  wc  procured  uu  instru- 
ment that  wins  ample  for  oil  our  purposes. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  main  object  of  this 
article,  which  fe  to  afford  to  others  some  of  the 
information  mid  amusement  on  the  subject  of 
the  microscope  and  it*  revelations  which  wc 
have  derived  for  ourselves,  I can  not  forbear  re- 
lating the  first  experience  of  my  old  friend  in 
its  use. 

Wc  were  neither  of  us  remarkably  experi- 
enced in  the  manipulation  of  the  instrument 
or  in  placing  water  on  the  stand  in  proper  posi- 
tion to  be  examined.  We.  had  the  microscope 
on  the  table,  mid  the  gas  drop-light  burning 
brightly  near  the  reflector.  Dinner  had  been 
removed  but  an  hour  before,  and  a pitcher  of 
Croton,  drawn  without  filtering,  stood  on  the 
table.  Wc  had  filled  the  small  glass  box  once 
ami  again,  and  examined  it.  but  there  was  no- 
thing visible  except  the  sparkle  of  the  light 
through  its  clear  crystal,  and  the  old  gentleman 
was  chuckling  with  the  utmost  glee  over  my 
failure. 

“Let  mo  look  again,  Peter, M said  he.  ar 
length;  “1  want  to  *ee  that  element  in  th 
microscope.  Isn't  it  superb?”  And  he  fixed 
his  left  eye  to  the  eye- piece,  while  he  covered 
the  other  with  his  right  hand,  and  I could  sec 
the  delight  of  bis  eves  manifest  on  every  lino  of 
his  jocund  face  while  he  paved  in  silence  at  the 
bright  circle  in  the  depths  of  the  instrument. 

I think  we  had  not  gotten  the  focus  exactly 
right  for  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  his  eye 
pressing  on  the  top  of  the  instrument  probably 

. ; ' / . -PogihBl  from 
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mnph  of  modern  -optical  Jn*tnritirru 
maiers,  And:-  rhe.vinwntion  Qt-awpHh' 
malic  for  colorless)  d«$6rrr^ 

fiix  higher  ri^nV:  t)utin  it  be*  retwed  '*« 
\ • rtgv  af  UtB  world  :;’:v 

* Without  patting  ’t&  weaty 
• V renders  who  vro  f&tiiiiiiiP  wHli  the  $$$| 
\V  it:  may  t>c  'not of  fitne e 

Rs  \ .jpiulo'vde/  briefly  tho.^^rhr'to^O^ *h£s<* 

ft  % \.  gfassftS  TO  6 lie 1 1 -M  out  rt<4  hiAVi- 

1 4 5 mA had VtlieOjpjpo 
iVl  i hit  xh«>m,  ' 

j •£  ' **°  mvo  ^ho  bu»  # vaagntf^ng- 

:)$$& NT.ifo? ; 

$r  f C$11  haye  ..foiled  to  t'rcqti&ittY* 

T / ©n‘‘  the  edge*.  of-  wngniHed  bbj'k**  « 

lajofovv?  appears  oc  e of  lids  t& 

the  effect  oftfo<  ir/j?crion  of  Ts^Ut. 

T with  whuh  nil  si*?  fatmliaiv  ns  lilhs- 
tituted t«  the  pHrih.  in\ uyfotf  a . vtfty- 
high  power  this  rvi'n:ction  would  ii:>i- 
(vrsliv  so  great  ns  U*  obscure  the 

I ln>U^ 

iwsif  »n«i  rendtir  iimXibfo  Ritjsfe  which 
were  smaller ; Tbu  TO»n^jfocidie  'gfajfrwJdrh 
should  tivn  j^x>diioe  tUr&  Was  dcshwbfofor 
telescopic  ,*&  we  11  as ThO 
desired  4g$<i ihftefetf;  hy  rrfush^pSng.  roth- 
pouad  leprfca  sf  hint  *nd%<ayi^ 

£8  ground  W daitfr  taker,  The  retl^cfing 
And  dispersing  jxwr  of  these  ^ia^seo  fo iuy: 
tinc/pud,  the  light  which  passca  through  ihc 


ri>OT*>-h— .tT.ttco,  Tift  ^Lirrios. 

it  a htt)Hv  for  I saw  a sudden  pallor 
rush  *>v<«  hi*  iHi>n  before  he  sprung  up 
’with  a cry  of  ^^toniWhmVnt  and  than  sank  hack 
in  to  &imx  panting,  but  scarcely  breath- 
ing, 

I fixed  ntT  ^*^  ms  tan tly  on  the  insrrumeut 
and  **w  jthe  ojgeta  of  bis.  horror;  WoIJ  he 
might  be  aatouDded,  for  the  Lu rco,  or  01  tugm* 

as  1 nave  mneo  fetoracil  to  know  him,  is  „ 
uo  nhfctit  (f>t  the  mhui ration  «sf  a waiter 
iiriniwt*  tf&  looksvi  \iUp  a ee^-sdrpep!, 


Jtfek»ok^t  hkd  a ee^  ^drpept, 
^widling  and 

rafiou*  cofifo'rs  uA<l  rin^s.dfllid^u^iies/iii--1 
ty^  ^ whilst  driving  the  water 
into  iuoruth  in  what  Mcmed 

a mUK^c  stream,  ' ' 

wb-^Hai.  is  itP,r  gasped  my 

friend. 

^r.^t  don't  fcrmwv  X‘m  %ure.  One  of  the 
.'  Sijrgian.  ar£iimfe;:.:l.dtni^nfl,  and  the 

Cmtfjn  n>»jst  be  a branch  of  r}oVtf^mpu« 

Do  wn  think  we*  beott  drib  k* 


riven  t . _ ■ I | JH)|H||j)MQHBIp| 

ing  itny  Ukd  hhu  «t  uinm*r  Ui-ffayT 
**  Tlxiwtw  ictfhM  f , jsh>mp 

ft  ml  tkeojdmiin  iKiire<l 
snob  a fiosc  i fou  wwry.to  ^av  ho 
tmald  nut, 

again  that  i^veUobg, 

Thy  nhen>^^o^*e,of  the  pr?a«nt  d*y  Ik, 
a gOiftt  ithprovonimu  vtu  .the  Ihsiri trinopi, 
of  a tew  Fe^  aids  <9  Wi‘*fui«;. 

have  been  sift  rapidly  aird  ^guily  irn- 
prtrr^!  fta  &isv  ?h^ 

. wSiich  was  b^ld:  ia  & 
handi  Hie  tmnwiidn  td  two  <k  mofc,  a r- 
ranged  hi  prO|kr  ordkr,  was  of  eoitrae 
#ery  ea^y  and  ruitur#»it  BtrC  <dt«f  the 
Vnulring  of  VnUet^ApCy 

1 hero  wjts . fonnd  % bnilf  to  Tt*;  power 
• ront-the  refraction  of  light,  •mused. by 
tts  passage  through  tb»?  'Icnsf'S*.  To  over. 

; nine  thi«>  «Hthculvv  wa^  rhe  grra:  tri- 


Vi^yar  i.  -eobs’s  «ue»ascorK 
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I up  s thus  composed  may  be  said  to  be  refracted 
by  the  one  ami  replaced  by  the  other,  m that  it 
ed.mea  oat  of  the  tens  in  as  perfect  a romhina- 
xioa  of  colors  a-t  it  entered.  This  is  the  kuu- 
l>b*stj  explanation  that  can  be  given  without  gp- 
‘mg  into  matiiematicHl  and  scientific  detail^ 
which,  are  .out  of  place  in  an  article  of  this 
kind, . A ■ • “ * , ’ ’ . ; Y y 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  *-hhse: 

much  skill  is  mpurod,  «nd&  nsfe  of  ht^vkirs^  j 
or  not  fitting  & trequ.en.iiy  rtmv  which  grcuiiy 
increases  the  If  by  therclorc,  t*>  these 

that  the  increased  expense  of  -t#:.$fcr 

be  attributed  ; but  at  the-  same  tnmv  it  to 
these  that  wo  owe  Ibp  vn*t  rmpcuyunsixnts  and 
discoveries  of  modum  rloicit  m tha  microscopic 
world.  : : . . Y-. < ' 

The  invention  Pf  fuAmnatic  glasses  opened; 
of  conrp'e,  mw  ifelds  (&  the  m icrose.ogiay  tmd 
the  mill itionof  /w|ouh  hVvhe rto  Unknown  paru 
to  the  irntmaeftt  fpilOivYA  Thus  an  achro- 
made  condenser  t&vtftitsx  the  mirrpr  and  the 
dbjseet^«diuicl  iicw:'  iMbty  ‘ to  "object* ' with 
additional  oJT- : ^Lr£?i  as  the  hVaghiiy- 

ihgpower  wji*  u*“«w  !Ar^lr  mercascd,  Vt.  of  course 
became,  a^sfeuuptfe'  h» 

nil  parts  of  the  : mStrp  m£fi i.  Rnss’s  great  cotn- 

pot m<l  njicrO^0ipe  (’ Fipp^h  %?  the  rospit  of  all 

•these  4 m ytihpugli  it  is  hardly 
to  be  if  is  at 

Ic^st  wonlfv  notice  and  iilnarraiibn  ns  a mug- 
met*  of  a mpd'Vm  toatmfient  ■ 
H^hm>y  multiple  nucrosco^v  is  cpristruetcd 
on  s^dhvr  pvinci plea,  with  the  addition  of  a 
centre*  which  allows  various  eye- 
f>>  be  directed  toward  if  artd  fixed  ou 


urn!  a drop  of  waster  scrajHtd  with  the  green  ooze 
from  the  old  oaken  bucket  oTfirdr/wf  with  animal 
orgttm^dions  m the  highest  state  of  aetipty . and 
after  a variety  ^practice  in  waters  of  all  kinds, 
we  urn  ald^^-^aj  that  we  have  nut  \ti  found  a 
half  pint,  of  fresh  water  m any  part  of  the  coun- 
try Jo  wlach  there  were  not  more  or  less,  of  the 
atritmdeules  represented  in  figure  d { and  in 
must  water,  after  sending  a few  days,  they 
were  countless; 

But  of  course  ifeu  mast  crow#*!  rt«id.encej» 
uf  Uie.  ivniiuiilcrdo  world  are  m standing  water 
ami  exposed  servant,  on  wbirli  the  sun  A inks. 
And  although  Croton  water  is  more  free  from 
them  than  a eigteni  of  mtp  -wnier,  vet  It  con- 
tains mote  than  .ordinary  m ;H- water by  a thou- 
saad  fold.  Them  lAocareely ' airy;  'form,  of  ftni- 
m&fotde  known  to  inhabit  frenh  WbhA 

wn  Imvc  no?  found  in  the  Croton,  with  rbnaiti 
\:f  rhis  Jufiall  m!CTO^C>ipC. 

Having  proemnd  an  insmiment  re  * 

fated,  wc  Ibaiid  tlie 

fesi.  r«f  stone  iooh  by  Wuy'Of^si slants'  in:  exam-- 
Umiioti  of  **' te  i nyisible  world,*  Most  of  these 
are  5bld  with  tlie  itifttruraenh  «o  that  the  put- 
fli&tivt  procam  »11  that  he  needs  for  ordi- 
hfett  hi  the  box  which  contains  rh* 

mm'otcopO'  The  glacier  will  su|>|»)y  him  with 
st?ip9t  pf  cut  into  convenient  forms  for 

holifpg  objects;  ami  he  will  Iparli  to  lay  rw\> 
of  glnvs  fogcttier7  with  a knit  or  a tiirdad 
bcbweiiib  ^vhcn  ifc  dt^irys  to  e*fcpf}niv u of 

water,  which  cupdlafy  atnactiou .will  then  kevp 
siMiopiivy  Kfirnjl  gl&^s  tnf»vs  (smA  m 'toy, 
fH^nd  dohpKKh  ^bft^s  Ipr  jitt^voses  of : Ac n 

! which'hc  jgcviousfy  xpodiMl  with  ice  nhd 

■;  SJ:, ...wl  k 


the  object;  the  hunge  of  ^hich  is  (tio  to  »pcak) :v;'!umgiit'  iftrtl-:' fiuit).  trill  othne  ihfc  tta?  for  picking 
iispc^cd  through  thifr ^vafioujs  sides  of  the prisiii ( up  drops  of  watftr;  rke  gassing  on  one 

ttithe  -vanofis  observer*.  A Imttcr  idea  of  tin*  end  to  drive  out  the  feif  and  dmw  in  the  water 

practical  udvamages  ^ thw  amingement..  may  at|h«  oilier.  Thci^  and  cumertuiy  inventions 
r. . c.A  , rti " 1 Vi'-s.  t ^.'  i...  . r 


Imj  had  lnini  tti.4?  rUu^tmtitm  giceri  near  the  eom- 
monpemeut^ 'pf  thW  urtifelo  than  any  amount  of 
description  epuid  aU^rd. 

It  was?  hhfe  iVf  Mt  smaller  ihstrn- 

monts  that  wo  procured  for  *oitr  Crew 
ton  inyfestigntions,  and  with  its  aid  we 
■found  wo^.d^rs  enough.  . ■'■;  ■ •■•  X P-A; 1 Y/  /.  • 

It  * a arcrtt  ermr  wMfclt  the  common 
sryk-  of  eiaggemtum.  m writing  on  such 
subjauts ' h'A&  i^ugh t about,  and  which 
.niitabafa ‘jef.  paopl^  r hat  uil 

witter  contains  aniuuilc  nk’?,  and  that  ev- 
ary  drop  Ot  water  is  filled  wifh  aiiitnaf 
Bftt 

So  far  h this  from  the  truth  that  fn 
ordmury  clpar  water  taken  from  tbe  tuU^ 
die  pf  a well. or  from  the  centre  of  o 
sprifi^  fhefn  is  but  Hftle  chanAnf  End- 
ing animal  lUey  Had  *tny  err^tnro  die- 
viovcr^d  by  Ihn  inlcbiwcope  In  ko  A kra- 
ter  must  iv  »!>?  an  fistrtiy  fnnii 

tluvniosTv  %)£  ihc  spHng,  or  the 

chinks  of  the  akd  of  the  bucket 

tliAK 

Ur  tha  . clear- 


in  the  way  of  warpb  gbs^cs  ami  vinl^  of  various 
w ill  suggest  their  wo  uses  m they  did 
$*?  m,  Ab  it  \$  the ^ plyvct  of  this  article  ta  ie^y-Jv 
the  ettripus  how  to  use  th&  mierdtfcope^  a*  well 


vtftTjm ■ A xt  uat-c;^.  r*: 


^ spiv?  rnffim^  nf  auimalcaies  live, 

;^|Sv;':;Gt)Vste" 


, '/&,  a ^r.irA'tiU  ^f-  **■*  • 

liro^f  jn^ilUjA)*  Um  v»-/r«n»^iVAt6*i  Vi*  scvit  .^  titjfe  Ao;«iw*.*  '^e« 


! 
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a*  to  relate  the  results  4f 
^ar  baiting  «crx/iiditjoxi.s 
ux  iIrop«»  of  Chiton*  I shall 
not  f arther  apedogfoe  for 
ihe  method  i pursue  m 
relating  my  progress 
f ism  fa#  to  iay  in  using 
tht  rnstrnmehtv 
l bu*o  nlhtwdj 

tfcK tfcbfciftr  & •’;>• 
tmte,  The  ‘£orw> ^ J 

ne'e  ij  M hy  ;ht<  unmoM  u 
ra/V  *mta*t  -m  the  Cfo* 
ton,  to  a atee 

vety  SvdftihCtfy  viable  to  ;j  ;• 
the  naked  eye,  wm  itbach- 
iti£  the  length  of  a fmlV 
of  *n  inch,  and  in 
traordinfoiy,  cxse&  wherr* 
prewired  for  e^iBhmtioa 
and  »uppli4d  wifh  it*  iu~ 
vortte  food,  it  has  grow.  ^ ) 
co  e^b.-evi  half  at*  inch. 

It  is  ar  ail  ttioos  a nne 
specimen,  for  micros copb' 
evajiimaxioii,  being  tran^ 
lucent,  nod  exhibiting 
dearly  the  working  of  Us 
rety  few  and  Simple  in-- 

. te rod  organs*.  ................  Bj  H I BBMBi 

food**  an  flxdninlcule  km/W  as  the  Monocalas,  \ keetmes*  of  s Nesr  Yorker  CiUrug  shfeftbell 
which  is  a •ihdi'ftsh,  as  we  Bhail  hereafter  ex-  crabs. 

plain-  But  rhft  taretv  dtbowgh  $ veiy  dal*  • The  lurco  i !W 

ieale  nwml9.  ■ wmmtin% . of  a jelly-like.  sulv  -.m  external  appear*  - 

stance,  and  digests  an  bacredihle  ’ place  of  legs  eur  fins..  hi. 

qmntitf  of  the  testaceous  .gmall.  fry,  without  j voracious  month,  wkWl  jv4& 

so  much  ns  waiting  to  have  them  opened.  Jn  \ demaJy.  He  avails*  * 

r^int  of  fact,  he  relishes  them  with  aU  the  \ its  nature,  and  beino.  iv>v  .••*>.,  uv-  « 

'■ . /.  v,w.  ' : ’;  '\  •/  x»-  X 7 *' ' *■ ' ;..:  • ' ' ' ' <f$ US' MW  K/V  UWM 

.r^-v  ‘ /XX l;  :’ X\  'X/;\V  • ••  YX-.:  X 

■ >Y(Y  X'  X ?X  rng*;T^4v^W^'  :-W 

v’^  : ' ■.••'  ;':'J,vvr':'i  / v.V*ri  * : • from-  the  - throat,  down 

which  new  rietjms  come 
rnj>idlyv  The  didriml  ha? 

'■/.S  ••  •'  ’■  ; <>iVy  '.  V .;!••  scTur^i  aiOmarhs,  n dug 

..  i :'\  '■  y of  miokjlh  separating  euch 

/ from  the  ucxi.  &i  times, 

>\.r  jr[  V as  he  old.  hi*  color 

v ' V -hnnge^  and  a reh  hroxsn 

^ '"III  !.  >lnt  ynriegaie'?  his  acous- 

\ V ' towieApUit  tv.Ute*. 

./•' ; while  looking  a! 

A ‘ j • «tmhg€:r  ■ -dashed 

' lJ  V * >•  «?TV<^v;  t)io  tldtj  of  mion, 

; ‘‘  when  W$5  •bfttw.d  hpi« 

.* and  exahuhe  him, 
>T  >-• ' • prmriiii  to  he  V.ivc-  • xu'  rh«.' 

• "*  *:  v * inwt  ccicuihrai  .ihhnhiiani^- 

■•  '..•.••/■’  ,•••  •'  ':¥'%^sy^v Croton  0^,11  no> 

. •'■•/  v’:  tVt/m  tjfic  fahrot.  • it  trie? 

X /'  ’ . Mte  watcr-fleay  knAmb  t* 

N-.%  •*•■.•  ^ciene?  of. the  /.‘5rc%>« y.ffjrtX- 

(Figure  4 ).  This 

<-^*4^4^ ^ " Arrtm'al,  vteo  fuli-grown(ii 

d)?Vinctly  visible  to  tier  na- 


ruiKitE  4— ovcxjopb  unxua/coaxia. 


rmcRs  f^w.w.oer  kx^ori. 


riu3>i 0/ hit  timtacti-n  teMlMt*  In  rJoao  eohricfttinn  with  the  cyclqps.  We  £»a 
«nl  without  thfe  uid  tf'f&hi&i*  "Mk inhabit*  pnricl*  V in  £fp&m  WM£f  the  animal  before  referred  u> 
of  stagnant  ns  well -tw'ehur  )ipnng^  uftd  os  the  luonociiHis.-  The  misnomer  is  apparent 
may  m foaiid  m %mti  abundance  *m m%  t he  on  &.  close.  iti^&ciion'Mf'  the',  insect..  however. 
.£  nbm  slime  bu:tbe/.6u^ffi^^rf^eeh  ^uRUiws  M - and  his  two  eyvA'  art?  remarkably  bc&tttifctl. 
disgrace the  New 'York.  Ue  move*  He  is  now  kuwa  as  the  Zynceus  Spfmni^ 

with  great  raihdh.y?:  dashing  ncroti:*  the  field- of-  , . 

he  jmicio^nsp?  .«>  ?)*:r«*viy  a*  to  give  {Vet  huh*  ’'‘'x 

^Plioriuuity  f&< •fexatrti^ittjjdTifa  when  he  Is  aljvo  . 1 . y X ' 

-itnl  In  good  hqaftfe  . . It  is  truly  when  expiring  /{  v ~ / - \ 

H;  ivpbiJo.  nf  glMs  from  which  the  wider  h floor- 

«^ughi Wween'twa  • .. ■ :'  V 

ylaa*  jdiUus,  thaf'he  <&rt  -i&'«)waiftpd  •w-jlii  aV  v.4v  • -;':  •- 

nary  iiislnnnentft.  Th^fef^iJe  carries  her  exgs  / 'l)  ;• 

,‘  v‘ " • ••,.'■  .’vi 

iiul, looking liko  banitheayif  gmpes.  The  V V ’.?'  -v,.\,  'v‘ 

fo*dy  of  the  cyfclops  w protected  by  & sealy  arm-  • ' \ 

or,  the  scales  moving  tfcolyimth  fortv&tdrittd  tv  .'^<v;;:v.::‘ 

the  sides.  The  name  of  die  ftnimul .ia d*nv<-d 
trwu  it*  singlet  eye,  usually  of 

and  exceedingly  bt^utr^^  ^.  ..  . ^ 

ance  of  the  cydops*  wheft  exAmiftod  with  rh^  (Figure  t)).  Thi*  AmwteJ  & luessed  in  a shell* 
eye  of  a person  alir-e.  to  the  bear  dies  at  naT.Ufij,  J Which  appears  to>j}>feU.  UM  ati  jiftlihary  biyoive^ 
is  graceful  and  most  truly  beautiful  The  bu.*m  hie?  fuo  shell  is  Qoe.  ond  the  buek  t^>  thin 
rapid  mot  ion  of  iu  feet  m arms  p>uduoe*  a »s  $v  .allow  tv  spring  suUieie»t  to  open  ir,  The 
whirlpool  in.  the  water  float  its  jnduifc,  and  amitml,  armed  with  fsde/*,  iv  >.iiAr[f  heaV^  an- 
hrings  Vuiouter  unifuab  wif'Utn  retiuh  tobeedme  tfetxmc,  x>nd  iveei-  'b^  ;Arn5C;..oycfti?''  Sh  slid V and 
ioud.  These  ^mmub  tire  found  with  ^ eydop*  hu5(  been  describtid*  tvJ 

»hd  in  warm  wtathe^  :by  mytr^ingvdio  0ter foe-  eVeatd  u wbltl^Ob-V • which,  is  within 
si  single  inamut  eollceiing  the  limy  in  ft  hi»  optii  hi  to  whieliilte  smaller  ciriitnaJ* 

glniw,  more  or  less  of  thorn  may  be  caught  tu  cules  nrc  t?\vcpL  The'  tronslrtcenoy  of  the  lyn- 
the  water.  They  will  be  recognised  by  thoir  -ecus.  make«  him  a subject  of  great  imu^rest  to 
jumping  or  jlungirig  movement,  which  has  examine,  esp*c.udly  • becatisft  of  the  heart-like 
gi?en  them  the  common  name  of  water-fleas.  pu Isn fctou s witi'ch  are  risible  in  the  dark  spot  in 

The  rariety  found  nndar  the  general  family  <kt  tiem  dm  centm  of  his  body 
name  of  cyclops  is  quite  large;  and  of  these  AuotheT  anima],  njsemblmg  the  hTicens  in 
u one  are  mure  bcnutifal  than  the  C-t/cio)>s  mi - ^ytnh  respoVt^  hfts  the  right  to  the  mune  mo- 
wh>s  c/f  MiUlnr.  <*f  wi)i«dj  &u  iHustration  i»  | noculuft,  for  bo  ’but  vine  eye.  He  is  -ul^o  im 
^Lvcn,  from  a*  • ■')>¥'■ -fi**  , The  j iiibabiiuTit.'ef  Orqten^  where  I have  found  him 

actual  V c was  one  ^iHh  1 at  at!  Htneri  Jh  the  ^fimmer. 
of  an  inch.  ATu  ihw*ra>icty  hi-  •_  __  ^ 

Croton  aiHlt  tW  fidl  w^dthe>v\  and  theiiv in  Chv 
mber,  we  found  them  and  few  of  the 

These  animal*  nb'nmd  in  .%alt  aa  well  tB  fiv^h 
water,  and.  >oina.-  iiiltiibh*.  only  the  open  Rea. 

Thousands  of  r-hetn  maybe  t.*ken  in  a single  ',  • 

cup  of  water  tin  Ilia  itg >re  of  any  inlet  w hare  | > ' 

dm  eel-gras'sVi^  oU:i<»r  dr>f^^^  thick.  The  ^4^ 

rapidity  of  their  ifivrms  U beyotid  that  of  at-  SSt®-  ' ;/iv4i; 

m<>n  fliij-  Offe  k^ms  pitiwj 


jnoumi  S — mo jwt w.  t. ti«¥t $ swto oe* 


of 'a  ai  oglu  female  of  the  Yarleir  tyutitfrlfx't'hte  ] 
has  been  estimated,  to  reach,  in  vmo  yeafr  ilpC 
linotmpus  number,  4*  442,  t ^hl  2d.  Th^y  febd  t 
upon  smaflflr  animals,  and  in  ninr  a^e  .tlm’fbbd] 
of  hirger.-  The  ante.nruc  and  fin  dike 
which  they  are  furnidted  enable  tiu\ht  b.)  ken:p 
up  a swift  whirling  morion  in  ifig  v*  uku\  v hi  :h 
brings'  itieir  prey  into  the  vorteY  kn*)  within 
their  reach.  The  feeding  probo$.f  I*  cosily 
Aftnlied;  ainee  they  <h'  not  imeiTiipt  it  whiht 
placed,  cm  the  statxd  of  tluai  nneroaropo; , mdess 
ih«?ir  qaarMirs  ate  too  confined.  FnKpientl”,  ;v> 
Idear  water,  will  bo  found  drifting  the  rriaisln- 
rent  «h oils  of  these  bonufiful  from 

wftich  the  nnimul  has  diau,p|ieAXftd* 


/•  ■•riutj&B:  7^—Tur-  fuwrv. 

hnn.pt  .-the  fityt  ^:<penmetiis  wliicK I *&*$& 


with  Kcw  Tjnrk  water an  evening  when 
some  JrhVnds  were  in  the  hoti^e,,  who  were  near- 
ly m skoMfdftl  ns  bftd  been  Mri  Johnson.  I 


went  put  to  the  fcminain.  in  AYn^til^ptoh  Tit- 
mie  Cirrirtni  ^frying  n ■ fiurali  ^jft)h-;(nouU^d 
vial,  f f waft  n summer  evening,  and  tliere  tvav: 
gempthing  of  acrinvd  around  the  founWiiu  J ; 
-^/lic^na'a  oy.nrhimlcd  me- as  I was  stoppi  ng  r 

the  chala*  but  1 perseron^d  an/I  dipjJtvd  tny  ^iii} 
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of  water  at  the  edge  of  the  fountain,  scraping 
it  along  the  stones,  by  way  of  catching  any  stray 
animals  that  might  loiter  thereabouts. 

“ What  are  yo  doin’  there  ? Be  out  o’  that  !” 
exclaimed  Charlie,  who  by  this  time  had  run 
around  to  my  side  of  the  fountain. 

“It’s  catching  animalcules  I am,”  said  I, 
with  just  enough  of  the  brogue  to  win  his  affec- 
tion. 


“ And  what’s  thim  ? There's  a law  agin 
fishin’  in  the  fountains.” 

“ Bless  yer  sowl,  these  am’t  fish ; they’s  lit- 
tle animals  as  lives  in  the  water,  and  you  can’t 
see  them.  There’s  as  many  as  forty  thousand 
iv  them  in  this  bit  of  a vial  now.” 

“Holy  Varginl  Why,  I was  just  now  a- 
drinkin’  as  much  of  it  out  of  the  fountain ; and 
do  you  mane  to  say  I drinked  forty  thousand 
of  them  alimankles?  What’s  a man  to  do, 
anyhow  ?’ 

“ Let  ’em  alone  and  they  won’t  do  you  any 
harm ; but  if  you  take  any  whisky  or  liquor 
it’ll  disturb  ’em  in  your  stomach,  and  there’ll 
be  a divil  of  a row  there.” 

“ And  how  long  first  ?” 

“Maybe  a couple  of  days  or  so ; but  ef  I was 
you  I wouldn’t  drink  any  thing  for  a week  at 
the  least,  barrin’  it  was  a little  weak  tay.” 

“Saint  Patrick  and  all  the  saints!  and  this 
hot  weather  too!  Blessed  be  Ireland  where 
there  ain’t  nothin’  of  the  sort  at  all,  at  all,  and 
where  the  whisky’s  as  good  as  the  water,  and 
the  water’s  as  good  as  the  whisky.” 

By  this  time  I was  at  the  gate  and  we  sepa- 
rated. I saw  in  the  police  returns  of  the  next 
day  that  one  of  the  fifteenth  ward  policemen 
was  found  drunk  on  his  beat,  and  I had  reason 
to  fear  that  my  friend  had  preferred  to  drown 
the  animalcules  and  his  anxiety  together. 

Let  us  note  in  passing  that  the  word  animal- 
cule is  an  English  word,  and  the  plural  is  ani- 
malcules, the  cules  being  pronounced  as  one 
syllable.  Occasionally  the  Latin  word  animal - 
cula,  and  its  plural  animalculop , are  used,  but 
the  English  form  is  preferable.  This  explana- 
tion may  relieve  some  doubts. 

Returning  with  my  fountain  water  I placed 
a drop  of  it  between  two  plates  of  glass,  and 
found  it  teeming  with  animal  life.  My  own 
surprise  was  as  great  as  that  of  my  friends. 
Hundreds,  not  to  say  thousands,  of  little  round 
drops  of  light  seemed  rushing  tyither  and  thither, 
while  occasionally  a well-defined  animal,  appar- 
ently half  an  inch  in  length,  would  dash  across 
the  field  of  vision. 

Upon  subjecting  the  same  water  to  a higher 
power,  equivalent  to  a magnifying  of  nearly 
four  hundred  diameters,  or  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  surfaces,  the  small  drops  of  light 
were  resolved  into  forms  of  life,  and  we  saw  the 
minutest  animal  known  to  human  investiga- 
tions. This  is  the  Twilight  Monad . Its  appear- 
ance is  not  unlike  the  polliwog  in  shape,  being 
a round  body  with  a single  projection  at  the 
side  or  mouth,  known  as  a cilium.  The  cilia 
are  the  hair-like  arms,  feet,  fins,  legs,  or  other 
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limbs  of  which  most  animalcules  are  possessed, 
and  which  are  their  means  of  motion  and  loco- 
motion. The  name  is  from  the  Latin  cilium , 
an  eyelash,  and  the  eyelashes  are  accurate  re- 
semblances of  the  cilia  of  most  animalcules. 

The  size  of  the  monad,  when  full  grown,  is 
one  24,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They 
have  been  found  of  twice  this  size,  in  rare  in- 
stances, that  is,  one  12,000th  of  an  inch  long. 
The  number  of  these  minute  animals  in  a single 
drop  of  water  may  well  be  pronounced  incalcu- 
lable. No  phrases  that  have  been  used  by  the 
most  enthusiastic  writers  who  have  described 
the  vast  population  of  the  animalcule  world  can 
convey  any  approximate  idea  of  the  numbers 
of  these  hosts.  If  the  reader  will  with  pencil 
and  paper  make  the  calculation  for  himself,  he 
will  find  that  in  the  space  occupied  by  a drop 
of  water,  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  there 
is  ample  room  for  more  than  seventeen  hun- 
dred millions  of  the  monads  to  live  and  rove  at 
will.  A drop  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter 
would  accommodate  a population  equivalent  to 
the  whole  number  of  the  human  race  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  and  give  them,  perhaps,  as 
much  comparative  space  unoccupied  as  is  now 
found  on  the  earth’s  surface ! To  this  we  may 
add  that  many  drops  of  water  are  as  thickly 
populated  as  this.  The  thin  oily  scum  on  the 
surface  of  the  fountain,  which  shines  with  rain- 
bow tints  in  the  sunlight,  is  in  fact  a layer  of 
millions  of  millions  of  these  tiny  creatures. 

I placed  some  clear  water  of  the  Croton 
which  had  been  boiled,  in  a clean  vial,  and 
broke  into  it  a few  stems  of  the  broom  from 
a clothes'  wisp.  In  four  days  the  vial  was 
crowded  with  monads  in  numbers  that  surpassed 
estimate,  but  of  which  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
two-ounce  vial  contained  more  than  the  entire 
number  of  the  human  race  that  have  lived  on 
the  earth  from  the  days  of  Adam  to  the  present 
time.  As  to  their  origin,  whence  they  were 
produced,  a question  on  which  infidels  have 
based  much  false  reasoning,  and  much  talk 
about  original  life,  spontaneous  production,  and 
similar  ideas,  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  write. 

It  is  enough,  once  for  all,  to  say  that  it  is  very 
easy  to  imagine  the  eggs  or  larvse  of  animalcules 
as  transferred  in  the  sap  of  plants  through  whose 
minutest  channels  they  would  be  carried  as  men 
floating  in  the  Amazon,  than  it  is  to  imagine 
or  account  for  life  without  cause  or  parentage. 
Doubtless  the  eggs  of  animalcules  are  thus  con- 
veyed through  all  vegetable  and  animal  juices, 
and  remain  for  years  or  centuries  unaffected 
until  the  circumstances  which  God  orders  bring 
them  into  life  for  His  purposes. 

The  reader  wishes  to  know  how  these  ani- 
mals are  measured,  and  he  doubts  the  possi- 
bility of  determining  a size  so  small  as  the  one 
24,000th  of  an  inch.  Before  speaking  of  other 
Croton  residents  it  may  be  well  to  pause  here 
and  explain  the  micrometers  which  are  in  use 
by  microscopists. 

Lewenhoeck,  an  early  observer,  used  a system 
of  comparison.  He  gathered  grains  of  sand 
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ft  Ahnthef  plan*  which  is  perfectly 
» accural,  j>  iUdsthtfed  ill  Figpte  $tf 
% A spider’s  web,  fi«i  h hf  or  /dash ea? 
i;|  of  .Dr.-  <njpe,‘  ;:is-.  draws..  • 

I ticross'tte  and  made 

| firm,  acv  ifoif  iti  looking  a* 

| the  eye  shall  fftfft'&u  htftck  Ihii  of 
fjj  the  weh  br  also  the 

pj  field.  The  >fcaf?e  <>i  the  microscopt’ 
|j  moves  wkii  atuiemmef wr  h^ady&rrew, 
jjj  Figure  40.  whk-h  the  reader,  of 
||  course,  mtestands.  If  the  thread 
||  of  the  screw  Iwjr  «omj  iOOth  of  cm  mob. 


' mink  a^wouoMrraj:  . (rcocst*  .iiis.vp -screw. 

which,  when  subjected;  to  mie rc*?f  opie  cxaraina- ! tv  single  timi  of  f he.  head  wfll'  advance  the  etagft 
tiou,  wei'Q  of  the  ?atn*f  -sac,  and  .he  arranged  ! tfiai  dktam^  ami  a tenth  of  a t«m  will,  %d- 
these  ugiunej  ^Ach  odmr.  hi  a row  till  he  found  j vance  it  ji  lie  dm;  UHWknf  ft  a iinefu  it  is  rery 
how; rmiroy • ijiiidt? . n . quarter  of  an  inch.  If  a | f.he  &&?& 

hundred,  tluar  trfk  of  them  was  one  iOOth  uf  .an  J tmtil  the  ammafcufc,  dr  object  under 
inch  in  diameter,  ami  he  placed  one  tn  liU  field } tVon,  shall be  lumped  from  'ii^nAto*  Jm  fcf  «<d<*  r<j 
of  vision  by  the  jfh&'df  an  object  and  guessed  aide  across  the  -xeeh,  '«ar  .arW*  tlif< 

at  ks  she  hy  ootnftari%Ort;  nvak  itJ  CKuet  sko  will  h<i  dHterjnHtt'il.  This 

Ttiis  method:  was,  of dtudns^  bat  an  uppraxi*  umra gtunsmt  k sometian^  ifindi*  *h :'*%#  'PWnth 
ination  to  collect  tpcn& invent.  The  gmdu*  instruments  so  that  fyr £aeh  VOOth  of  o turn  *4 
nils'  nicreasmg-  ddOiaod*  of  shitfiicC  huve  mude  the  screw  a sharp  ijrijrfc  ijt  atojflbiu, 
tin  aceurute  Uu«  has  heert  server,  with  eye  dij?d:  dd  t&is?  tei vtrnhton t and 

vctmdiVid  by  modern  art,  bend  ttorfcvaxVof  the  rcnTW,  cmtwte  the  click,* 

a two  adjustment  of  a diamond*  glided , imiff  ho  tms  meftsaiyd'The.  io#£tb  if  the  c&jteefc 
fe’Te  w s=*  • fttc  drawn  or*  cUsa  l The  prifteiple  on.  Which  this  ac&te  N> 

platen  kith  rwtoiUAhJng  ruiftmene^.  So  earn- ; fore  tneritloned  ate  ts  shnilar  *<♦  tfus>.. 

phHe  is  this  uTt  hi  its  that  [dates  arc  vTbe  gia# is  fd^ed  in  an  insn^ment  wh€^  it  it 

iiotr  «utd-3  on  wMek  parallel  lines  are  drawn  ; Hmty  held.  A diamo/id.k  suspended  o\vr  ,H 
one  ^OOOiji  of  an  iiwh  ap/vtt.  These  plate*  J hr  o^nnUr  firm  Ttukhmery,  And  the  flfc.ss  ra/>re< 
are  in  rommoti  um  with  the  i?r  this  dk*.  under  the  diamond  $q  m$  U>  r^iira  the  iihe  on 
t&vm  Tim  Olijacfe  Wk«4  viewed  over  its  snrfoee.  By  A tpIcrpiTtete^  the  glaes 

xueh  pUnsi  present  Um  ap[H!Btftn.oc .iadiefttiisd.  \m  is  then  advanced  <»ne  1 000th,  or  ono  K*  OM'rh. 
Flgftre  ^ \ ...  \ or  m$y  other  jiortibh  # the 

An  tfig&sgkm  t<o fh«5  tWt  descends,'  ami  the  gliUh  to  tve^irc  a . 

the  glass  -on'  which  this  Hues  ure  ilrftvvk  niJWft  • ond  line. 


y*hw  ihp  atfwb  i& 
be.  exionirted  lies  on  or  under  it. 


rjwrr*.*  l & auum  < Wtu;  snzV- 

A$  nhiHtnlSOu  of  the  minnteftess  of  thh 
work  was  given  by  Mr.  Robert,  a .iPru^utn  or; - 
i.?t.  af  ihfr  World’s  Fair  in  Tendon,  m IftM. 
Thk  ixmsiskd  of  ten  hands  of  pamUgl  lines, 
«ke)i  bond  eortsikuing  tif  a.  large  tnuril«o.r  of 
drnwii  ftcrbea  a plate  of  £hu*.  The  tigrerc  here- 
with given  rcpreaentrf  the  real  siio  of  the  strip 
of  ghiiss,  nod  the  black  line  u cross  it  includes 
tho  ten  lthftdi  yvhjchj  to  the  iiakedveye,  appear 


viay\u<  Aurui>.viKiT,r.- 
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flora*  11— wiuttr??  i»  utmzR  c»  noose  1$ 


rV'.^'A' 

..•’SI*  • ; 

: .;  ; ’.H;.  < : t>*,. ; 

l.:  :•>:*  'l 

. 

miiPE^s  KFW  Momim y maga^ne. 


The  praciicnl  value  of  a 
piffle  of  this  kind  i>*  <na  tv 
't«$t  $Jh*v  inagtuiying:  ph^  y 

winch  vdl)  h:  y 

• lU'.  /thir  : Vaiad  A*  tv iiife  It  , / 

of  the  other 

le**  pow-  ,"  / ; 
er'ful  tii an  one  which  will  'f 
makx*  the.  lincia  visible  iu  B,  l 

or  so  tfni  with  reference  to  / 
each  ^erie»  of  lm£».  / 

While  on  thh  subject  we  j v 

may  add  a.  vtiU:  ihoce  astort- j 
ishing  ilfustrandu  of  the  | ' ' 
skill  of  inodeco . arttev  aid--  \ :.^^w; 
ed  by  the  Tnicro^opis  F»g~  V 
uro  13  represents  a plfluv  \ 
on,  which  the  spacca  A,  Jk  V ^ 

C,  1>,  am  wa/m&ty  in  JfP,'. 

aineter  tiie  Hth,  ISth,  C 

and  70rh  of  an  V\: 

M.  FromeuV  of  ‘ Pima;  * 

wrote  for  Dr.  Lardrier  in 
Je3s  than  five  mtnfucs*  hi  tx 
circle  the  4 Orb  of  m ittclx 
in  diameter,,  1$$?  Yboa?  the 
size  of  t he  spun?  C>  a sen- 
tence which,  when  mnenh 
fled '120  times  tit  len^t  atni  of  eohrse  the  same 
in  - breadth,  or  14,400  finica  itt  its  surface  dimen- 
sions, presented  the  tippeoxmee  given  in  the 
last  And  M’  Froxucnt 

exhibited  at  the  World's  Fair,  in  l SSI*  the  fig- 
ures and  drawing  *hown,m  the  illustration,. 
Figure  15,  engraved  in  the  space  of  one  SOtli 
>f  an  inch,  just  equal  to  the  spot  &t  C\  in  Fig- 
’ lire  iSf;  ;••;./;>  . • - ' v-  ■ ';  • ,*  •'■  • ;* . \ • 

We  may  now  return  to  oar  V m.atkroV*  — io 
wit,  our  Groton  ttcqiudukiueea,  the  tnouuJs. 


;v.  most  jJracioas 


tglmess ;/ 




y}'?if/*7b  cn  ot:pCk<iw 


. . — vsj»  vnfrTEfc  0,  •flGUffJt  lif 

Titans  poor  tilth*  wre<ehi'$  seem  created  foe 
tho  fes^i  af  fije  Wgcr  u tumult  The  m^uoea- 
by*  devour  Uu-Ju  by  thou»and8.  The  eydopf 
^teu^VfctvorL  in  thoir  xmk;^  and  thus 
of  th  e srrung  preying  on  the  weak. 
i&>’  c$fned  dftWtf  ^hcinicmt^t  ordm.  Mc^ad* 
fix*d  mo tVocWl I*  ac if  monoeui)  ixi  !nr«  nil  the 
Ynawbf  tbsv  lured.  The  Itirco M m*cjl  by  the 
ot  Mpi  J^nplT  trout,  arid  the  pick  ere  J 


rhttihd^  pipimpL., 

devours  the  trout  to  fbueu  himself  far  man.  the 
lord  of  creation. 

Rut  the  vial  rtf Cro ton  from  l he 
Washington  Jqmidf  Ground  bung- 
ain  \7«s  by  no  '•»<>•;<  us  demine  of 
othyr  s pecj  matt s of  t hx^uTii  mni eu J<- 
tribe.  In  ihcr..  n portion  of  it  t>v~ 

: ^ -:v  e&nie  a khax^  of  dieib.  after  ^uind- 
ing  a f'w  mintHc*,  ti** 

^‘dhuctit  wiiich  accumuUt^d  ?« the 
. fetlam  of  the  vjiil,  Mtid  xfhittjv.v?' 


Uitcd  by  putting  a gla^  tulie  down 
jtijfa  the  vial,  yviib  a Huger  preyed 
\tii  the  tup,  ciiul  reoioviug  the.  (Uvvr 

when  flip  tbiij  ♦«!  ilm  nd»r.  rewtr-ti  r#o 
• thy.  hdUom  of  the  gb^s.  IhO  wn- 
; ter  fhu«.  obtained  hi  the  tuiw^,  lifti 
od  out  nrni  trnnsferred  o,  the 
f bet  weep  two  plates  of  ‘^a  s^  ^hpatu 
ted  at  the  edges  by  a pie  pa  af  phf^r 
was  thy  habhAfiofi.  of  thon.^and^ 
of  uhitiiajetde;  The  j*Uu«ltra«ori 
wh  i eh  x»  git^h.  of  wrif-et 

(Figdrp«  It;)  dbrviiftM1^ 
uierTfl  b di  Wear h er  lor  st  x\ 

accur;*i»v  illastmtion  of  O,iron  h< 
tho  rarado .fihiuhdl.  foubtulq.  pv  - 
ery  ab«  of  th<^b ' dh«)hgf $ tva  hem. 


-:if.  'VAv^- 

iriorar  )€.  t>»amss  sivaa 'w-.*TfeiL. .!.*$*  enVAE#. 


CROTON  WATER  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 
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FIGURE  17.  — MET AMORFIIOSI8  OF  VORTIOKI.LA. 


A,  Full-grown  and  surrounded  by  a ca«*  made  of  it*  own  gelatin*;  a,  circlet  of  cilia;  6,  nucleus;  e,  contractile  vesicle;  B.  the  tarn* 
separated  from  it*  atalk;  C,  D,  more  advanced;  E,  burst  open  and  discharging  a mass  containing  spore*;  Ft  G,  H,  farther  develop- 
ment* ; a,  6,  c,  as  In  A. 


in  a high  state  of  activity.  But  not  these 
alone.  Other  varieties  without  number  abound- 
ing in  the  water  made  it  appear  like  a living 
mass. 

The  vorticella  (Figure  17)  in  all  his  meta- 
morphoses, the  trichoda  lynceus  (Figure  18), 
changing  his  shape  from  day  to  day — these  and 
countless  other  varieties,  which  we  have  no 
space  to  describe,  abound  in  the  water  we  drink, 
and  are  swallowed  by  millions  in  New  York 
throats. 

t 

Several  varieties  arc  found  of  the  rotifer — most 
beautiful,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the 
animalcules.  These  animals  derive  their  name 
from  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  wheels  re- 
volving rapidly  on  their  heads.  For  a long  time 
they  were  supposed  to  have  appendages  which 
actually  performed  revolutions  at  incredible 
speed ; and  it  was  a subject  of  wonder  to  stu- 
dents of  natural  history  that  such  a part  of  the 
body  of  an  animal  could  have  any  connection, 
by  nerves  or  otherwise,  with  other  portions  of 
the  same  animal. 

Increased  power  and  achromatic  glasses  re- 


solved this  apparent  wheel  into  a great  number 
of  cilia,  arranged  in  circles,  and  which  moved 
in  succession  with  great  rapidity,  so  as  to  cause 
the  apparent  circular  motion. 

The  object  of  these  cilia  is,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed in  other  cases,  to  cause  a flow  of  the 
water  into  the  animal’s  mouth,  and  this  brings 
with  it  the  food  on  which  he  preys.  A large 
portion  of  the  animalcule  world  get  their  living 
in  this  same  manner. 

Hitherto  we  have  not  found  in  the  Croton 
many  specimens  of  the  Rotifer  vttfgaris  (Figure 
19),  but  enough  to  be  assured  of  their  residence 
in  its  waters,  and  of  the  probability  that,  undo 


FIGURE  1 S.  — MRTAMOBPTTOBRS  OF  THE  TRICHODA  LYNOXU8 
OF  HULLKR. 

A,  I.arva ; B,  Mm*  after  swallowing  one  of  hi*  own  kind,  shown  at  M . C, 
full-grown  ; I),  pro? ••*  of  increase  by  Aseure;  R,  one-half  after  Aeeura  . F, 
the  name  become  spherical  and  motionleee ; G,  appearance  after  fifteen  days  ; 
II,  still  later ; the  others  are  developments  of  the  same  animalcule. 


FIGURE  19. — COMMON  ROTIFER. 

A,  Rotifer  with  wheels  drawn  in  ; B,  with  wheel*  ex- 
panded; a,  mouth;  b,  eyes;  e,  wheels;  d,  proboscis;  *. 
jaws  aod  teeth  ; /.  alimentary  csnal ; g,  glandular  mime 
Inclosing  it;  4,  longitudinal  muscles ; t,  t,  tabes  of  water 
—vascular  system  ; kt  young  animal ; l,  closes. 
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or  tiny  measuring  wunc,  to  which  super-  u cbtfu  || 
some  places,  ru&ign.s  the  bu&aeak  of  measuring 
the  length  of  One7#  ctffiin  around  ones  hni. 

$oeh  superstition  could  be  connected  with  our 
beaatifnl  friends  the  rotifers,  who  might  meas- 
ure their  tagtto  during  jii'eir  emirtf  five-  and 
yetnot  reach  the  breadth  of  it  eofhn  head.  A?' 
the  uanorira*  they  do  st»metjme«  cast  lo^c- 
and  move  wilh  iWredjbtt'  r% Jociiy,  e*  do  mon 
ni  the  arurrmkuk^;  and  it  is  probable  that  *lk' 
smaller  the  am  trial  t h e s \ri  lrer  tus  vrAnt i te  nay 
lion.  The  monads  and  other  An  nimbi  of  rile 
smallest  kind  move  with  a speed  which  )i  liehp 
mug-like  in  proporti on  to  their  own  w.*. 


Fictjua  &*.  — catfu**  wmtci-  ftOTiwnt 

t'avi/rablo  eirtrup^tivnecs,  he  may  be  found  in 
vast  »tmukHios.  \i  is  probable  that,  io  the | 
large  reservoir*,  where  the  Vcaler  i*  exposed  to 
die  sutuhiney  this  variety  will  t*c  found  «Jnitul~ 
am.  We  have  found  single  sjuvinmui,  and 
two  or  a drop  of  water. 

The  rotifer  vulgaris  h a tmn^lpeoilt,  fthrtO*t 
rr^osparvat  animal,  winy  wog  '%vdeaeri.lii‘d  ns 
the  type  of  the  entire  class.  The  tllttsnrnitiou' 
njo  idea  of  the  animal  when  extended  to 
feiCfiUl  length,  !u  a quiet  or  torpid  suits  he 
ybute hitatfelf  up  like*  a tetescope,  iutd 
appears  like  a smtall  ball  lt*«  tail  is 


cm-:  ; • • V / v;-::: 

^.-Jk  .^atN«r>  f*m\  \ fit  irvuNi  *>*lk  cufttcueM  ; £.;•  b*t5 -ciw»#il , . J> 

| ■%,¥,  v ’•.':  :*  "i'rj:.  ••'  j>' 

tfe  they  fw&k tlirttagh  space  bnfr&TX'd 

iitix**  ihojx  own  length  vtiihia  a j atgtioa  of  Va: 
4twad.pftitae,  y,  •:';  ;■  .7 

The  crowrt  wheel  rotifer,  Figure  20  (fyrf'hi- 
noctros  IiidtuwH):v>  v barfs  $qot  yet  found  in  G?^ 


composed  of  throe  joints,  apparently 
didmg  over  oath  other*  and.  each  W 
forked  M the  end  liks  the  is il  of  a fish. 
The  head-  or  the  end  which  answers  to 
ilm  head,  is  also  capable  of  being  drwu 
vmhm  Lhettrrering  of  the  neck  or  body, 
z#i  projected  h at  ilrst  a ropicol* 
bh&yod  object,  vvhidt  iuddenly  develops 
the  iwy>  circles  of  cUio,  one  on  eafcb 
triiieh?i!ommetif‘<?’a  rapid  mottop,  ^tving 
fa  tho  itiiiiperi diced  eye  all  the  appear- 
ance  of  thro  coach  wheels  m nwtd utv/ia 
The  uni  ra<il  us  a till  y uVraches  itself  by 
the  tail  Jo  ftome  stabotiary  objeot^  orta 
something  h^ariur  than  hiuwelt  T 0 

•rmd  this  place  bu  mores  along  from 
point  to  point  by  a juogre&t-vion  like  that 
of  the  wc<nn  knowti  as  the  inch  worm 


rturaa.  sort?!)*  ^Ap-iw*;ipy»'t‘k 
a r^Hwr-n/tT.  0.  iid<  h**-. 


N 
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tff  leaves  and  -stestnis,  af©  •often  cKtvorfcd  -with  iha^ses  ;<jf  them, 
They  are,  in  appem-ance,  little  lifcttih  0^  tapm  JWMKtf-ty;  globes  fin- 
solar  lamps  of  gas,  nearly  perfoe*;  globed  with 
oud  siprtxpjbadM  with  £$$$,■  are  ^fctaelia<i  to  iottg,  ^fe^tkr, 

kair-ttkfi  atoreii^ capability  df  audd^ti  xbtvi mo- 
tion into  spiral  coils.  Thu  JMttami  on  nWtiiug  my  ftmngi*  fub-: 
stance  with  Ms  cilia  Wliich  :ihjur».:s  of  disturb*  Men,  ^utldcn.ly  ti*c* 
back,  drawn  by  this  spiral  cm  a iroc doses  jhb  foousM 
Bat  Only  for  m in staiit,  vvh.cn  lie  *£uni  remm*  his  '&&$  %t 
food.  The  exquisite  hetiuiy  ut  those  ^aimulcnlcs  is  not  uj  be 


descried  dr  illustrated/.  They  vary  Ifom  one  ufllith  to  one  fidOth 
of  an  inch  iu  diameter* 

Nor  unlike  them  is  the-  tree  untnmlcu  iev  wh u:h  i*  i&uully  -found 
in  dons^o  dh.stxirs,  attached  to  one  spiral  zau&dey  which  is  ulso 
Oapabfo  <iFgr&d> etpansuin  end  eoatractiun . jfitf tfjxese  nhifoii- 
ani  in  Croron. 

Ifcl-shaped  amra/ilcules  nr*  rnry  uumewms.  8*mm  of  them 
find  their  litem  actite  rnotioo^  while  o&era  Ijo  neuily  varpid , o r 
move  hut  slowly  The  former  wjuv^  with  mde^Wi foible  caitfor- 
mms,  tying  them ^cjves  in  km»&s  jesikinc:  Ifond  .and  tail  like  whip*., 
rolling  av~  if  tn  rnpyulMaps,  coust&ft?.ly  acting  m if  they  suflbted 
the  agony  Of  ibrw>ed  iioids.  It  i^fop  jiMnfoJ  fur  ordinary  verse.s 
to  watch  those  i^hihmpt'i^,  which,  G*_atfiiiintkm  has 

If  ope  should 


shown  to  be  only  the  ordinary  iiivt  of*  Xli«  on  tod 


C If}  CUA 

ton.  fhottgh  he  pidteibfy  exists 
thdre.  toay  fe  rn 
iu  pas/mg*  irtr  dni?  of  Uio  most 
beautiful  vars  e ties . 

The  hell-shapod,  Figum  91V 
the.  trutuTiet-siiaped,  and  other* 
winch  by  idm«  are  not  clashed  as 
MtifetC;  abound.  iniM  Now  York 
wap? r.f'  And  id  atone  divy 9 the: 

queer -laoBng  Nofovs 

nU%  Ftgto  ;g&  WT)P  tWii 

brer  op  his  bKffc  and  shu**  it  up; 
Likd  the  IdaiJw  a j*Wk-k«U‘e,  U 
.wn  roving  »wiMy  in  pursuit  of 
his  pn|j£  >/>  > - - ;'  •?'  {^y  . 

Eviui^te  groups  0?  the  roti- 
.Jfm,  of  iha  form  rrjitnsehtod  in 
f igure  % am  frcquemlr  fotot 
tying  apparently  fosrobedby  their 
pill*  to  a curmuon  eentro.  in 
one  instating  we  counted  ‘twenty- 
sox  radiating  from  a vninman. 
point,  qM  working  fiorcoly  with 
their  dim,  so  that  rh#  *am)urid- 
jug  resembh»d  the  whirl- 

paid  of  SriW^tC.  |n  vfb  k»h  tirnber 
Anddf  ifWobti  of  alt  kinds  floated 
and  wo*  timwn  hithuf  and  thith- 
er. The  dettfiptim  h no  Witfflg* 
gemtio!^  the  taibyoseopijt  well 
knn*va 

0«a*  hf  iiio  Tuo^f  liaautifai  and 
irifomsting^penrnctis  that  We  lutye 
found  is  the  feeiksha pod  aaiinvi)^ 
ctde  (Figure  21).  He  fesdmo- 
dmft5  seen  alone  and  adrift;  hut 
more  frequently  m groups-nf  (torn 
half  a dozen  r<  > t hoasunds.  8^011 
pieces  of  haif-deeayed  wood,  bits 
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men**  ttd !&]&€?£  of  ifa&ic  ttfli- 
Bftttf?.. 

Mr.  Jr4in^it)  bci  orac  tol- 
%/iWjt  ao<:u*toumd  to  the  animal- 
cule* Tniitty  necks,  and  I 

do  not  know  tli&i  lie  would  not 
havo  taken  if*  hh  Croton,  with 
ail  liH  ancient  .gusto,  but  for  a 
di^o^erv  made  on  a certain  even- 
ing which  shocked  him  beyond 
all  he  had  before  jns&h 

He  was  examining  a small 
jglass  hot  of  water  in  which  there 
Wore  an  unusually  large  number 
of  the  monoculi  (Jyne'eus),  when, 
ns  he.  expressed  it.  a amtisfor 
suddenly  advanced  his  head  into 
t|jo  in  ic.t  . holdi\nd  * • before 
nj  v very  eyes,  Shy  he  soiled  the 
mmmcMus  1 was  examining,  and 
vvijf.  un  o of  pincers  and 

jaw*  4nd  ptgft&rg'  am!  twjpf  xrrs, 


n$ tf* s ^<a — fts\ ;.u U ci 

Imagine  a rem#  win*,  fe  cutur 

exlsteuee,\vr4Soy?r:)|?i.;d  it]  gMoo  f]iMn.;k 

' '•  »;i:i.-l  r.i ; ; [liyiVi  • :•-  »f  » )lf  C;  • t 1 • 

mist,  nor  n;a?jrt^  <ui.e  kvfetMj  'fiy  or. 
night,  standing  on  Uk  l :o  1,  ddtdMf# 
juuisdf  info.  &tf  w»*t:«  of  knMy 
with  Si.  Vitu-  ' 4aijef’  Hhii  all' tjih.dk - 
SASOi  til'iK  {.wodne ■>  reus  lifer  iiioUohS; 
\r  tuny  hi*  ‘On  Mom  o;  #k  fife  of  tktkji 
atmnals.  Tkv<  .o  • oof/of •— , transfer 
oenl,  and  jell  . 4>h  o .Tfw  larger  oiks 
have  color.  -.tarn-' 

nciis  i.m v 1 int  o'.ea.i  »nVni»Ua.?b'}i  are  visi- 
ble In -large.  soe?  inJo?H.  A,  Vial  hf  Ci\k 
iiN'i  in  w Melo  n,  few  (CirfeM  of  fer  u-l 
v/t*.ve  ernmhi  M Mow  M.  in  fe*;»nr  days,  un- 


4r  ''  V > *'  A tunrr.rt!T. -•Wt'ftVi*:.  pf.A^ASn  .i.*iyiS;s.  1* 

■J  . -k  ' 'r  ' *»' 

■ •.  y -S  >U<  b cm  (,  never  fefe.ee  saw  or  dreamed 

' '' '’  : l ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ y'-  1 ■ ^ ' ‘ 

r:«;T7RX  25.— roBSti.  CLA?fT?f  A5TJ  AXIIIA1.8,  IX  iiNOLJsn  cnAi.r;s  v at<  r all  the  world  oo r.  The  eye 

. ‘ £ Ofig  i ral.  fpja-m  "M : 

i) MfVER S HY  OF  MIC HIGA N 


pigjiizedby 
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i>oy  has  not.  m ».  hot  suimnef  day, 
entered  the. r«rU I akdes  cif  An  old  (brest  and 
rftmflpd  sfiimfe  uniiil  be Vixme  upon  a place  when* 
fhe;Wftttft  rests  in  poob  a ttd  the  dead  . lenses  ©f 
the  last  aaitph)n  Ue  /hkek  and  rotting  ©n  the 
l&tUiiA?  The  water  is  remaj&ahlr  dear,  bur  it 
is  full  <»f  dead  junta;  And  drifting  leaves,  Jong 
atoms  of  Ittstiriam  ve^taiiotj,.  gni«s  abd  Vio>; 


*3*S 


wbife  here  ar>d  .there*  iwdythg:  tfcfbp^  ^'traits- 
pkrent  d^ptl»«,  the  hoy  sees  the  wat^r^nnke. 
■U>  $l  terrapin , frogs,  tadpole^  and  other  d sreJU 
ers  in  iho  forest  §^arnp.  ; r , ; 

Nd^jitig  fix  the  world  affords*  fci^Jter 
tvdh  dt  ihe  appearance  #*t&r  in  rhe  field  of 

the  -irtfcrosodp^  itVe.  ha W‘- dekTitted  a few  of 

VvV v'T'  . 


•T  , • . J , .A  • * r , yir.rnj'  c'O.— v©i^e:v  ©M>©v?ofc;  ruurr  n*  AVt¥*7.  ’ 

only  m iTJodeffy  umc#  that  w/r  find  , 

le-ancTmt-  rocks,  the  reties  of  the  fat-,  iiie  .living  inhabitants  which  the  eye  defect*. 
io;b,  in  fossil  state,  as  the  These  .arc  *aen  moving  about  amtmg  masses  of 

vhivU.'Tir;.  Carpenter  has  had  made  vegetable  matter,  some  fresh  -ami ' grim*  nUd 
*»h  tet  ntierpK’.opic  spWilirig,  ether*  ©Id,  decayed,  and  dead*  look- 

ip,  ahumlanily  testify  (l^f  26*  nig  like  twisted  brunches  of  or  dead  *vmi 
i wc-  t&nsvfk,  in  passitigv  that  if  any  decayed  leaves,  or  SDrfietlmf^  Iike  vast  patches 
i;  t«s  peruse  investigation,  and  h of  bark,  and  trunks  of  tap] irigsv  and  old  stumps 
t this  aifek  to  reijhi  or  to  inve^tlgata  of  tfrmr  monarchy  Turning  hack  the  tilfe  of 
y ha  can  find  no  work*©  >0*^^  catching;  In  u glass  the  first 

BlaheHard  and  ^if  DrA.  fash  -"at  the  water  let  on,  which  brings  wkb  Jt.M 

e fpcitii  tan  ihff  h*  8fV?  * |J**  vegetable  • mi  animal  eel  feet  ions  of  the  ' 

The Student  wtU  f«n*l  i©  it  all  the  dT  r filter,  the  obsencr  will  have  an  ample  treasn  re 
at  be  need*  and  abundance  of  iHus-  \ for  an  oynaing  $ or  n week’s  lamination.  AT 

{ the  ’water  to  settle,  and  lifting  tvilh  a 
- > smalt  fabe  seine  of  the  sediment,  the  micro-. 


ri'ixrvr,  awysr  knstlii#. 

Kxyim-^o,  H»d.~Go 


noernr  — ysSOBTAarr  animal? 
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jointed  plants,  bright  green,  and  looking  like 
the  ordinary  reed  or  cane,  reach  across  the  field. 
Decayed  leaves  and  stems  and  seeds  of  plants, 
many  of  which  are  only  microscopic  plants, 
huge  masses  of  drift-wood  in  heaps  that  go  roll- 
ing and  plunging  along  with  the  least  motion 
of  the  drop  of  water,  while  among  them  the 
animalcules,  now  resembling  sea-monsters,  play 
in  fearless  sport  or  feed  undisturbed  by  the  com- 
motions that  surround  them  and  to  which  they 
seem  accustomed.  To  the  rotifer  the  transfer 
of  his  drop  of  water  to  the  glass  box  of  the  in- 
strument is  no  more  of  a phenomenon  than  is 
to  a man  the  change  of  the  world  in  its  orbit 
from  hour  to  hour. 

A few  of  these  plants  we  illustrate  from  Dr. 
Carpenter’s  drawings.  The  Pediastrum , Figure 

28,  is  one  of  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetation! 
Objects  which  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
present,  under  the  microscope,  this  star-like 
appearance  of  beauty.  The  Closicrium , Figure 

29,  is  one  of  the  plants  which  borders  closely 
on  animal  life.  The  arrows  around  an  en- 
larged view  of  the  end  indicate  the  course  of 
a current  of  water  which  is  visible,  and  which  is 
steady  and  constant  as  is  respiration  in  animals. 
But  the  volvox,  Figure  30,  is  more  like  an  ani- 
mal, rolling  swiftly  around,  seldom  stationary, 
and  exhibiting  signs  of  intelligence  which  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  the  new  observer  to  believe 
him,  what  the  old  microscopists  have  consented 
to  call  him,  a mere  vegetable ; and  the  same  re- 
mark applies  to  an  object  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  myriads  in  the  Croton,  moving  slowly 
backward  and  forward,  multiplying  by  division, 
as  represented  in  Figure  31.  The  palmoglcea 
(Figure  32),  is  a plant  consisting  of  only  one  cell. 
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We  add  that  Mr.  Johnson’s  health  has  been 
better  during  the  winter  months,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  we  found  no  animalcules  in  Croton 
in  very  cold  weather,  and  the  old  gentleman  in 
consequence  punished  the  hock  less  severely. 
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JOY  TO  THE  BRIDE. 

A SIMPLE  thing ! Two  wedding  cards, 

Opened  most  carelessly  to-day, 

Told  that  my  cousin  Lillian 

Had  changed  to  “Mrs.  Simon  Gray.*’ 

’Twas  a great  match,  the  gossips  said ; 

And  all  the  dear  five  hundred  vied, 

With  wedding-gifts  and  cheer,  to  bring 
Joy  and  good  wishes  to  the  bride. 

Joy  to  the  bride?  I flung  the  fair, 

Enameled  falsehood  far  away. 

Give  joy  to  her  that  she  had  wed 
A money-chest,  like  Simon  Gray? 

Joy  to  the  bride,  that  life  must  be 
Henceforth  to  her  a gilded  lie  ? 

Joy,  that  her  woman’s  heart  must  ache 
In  solitude  for  sympathy? 

For  what  avail  her  broad  saloons, 

Draped  with  their  gorgeous  tapestry ; 

If  in  the  heart’s  closed  corridors 
Flutter  the  shrouds  of  memory? 

And  what  avail  the  paintings  rare 

That  piock  her  from  those  gilded  walls, 

When  she  can  see  but  one  sad  face 
, Painted  on  memory’s  spectral  halls? 

One  face,  forever  firowning  down 
The  feeble  falsehood,  that  could  dare 
Turn  from  a heart  that  loved  her  well 
To  wed  a life  she  could  not  share. 

E’en  as  the  pictures  on  his  walls, 

He  bought  her  for  his  state  and  pride; 

And  ostentatiously  parades 

The  purchase-money  of  his  bride. 

Fair  Lillian!  False  Lillian! 

So  fervently  I love  you  yet, 

That  I could  wish  the  present  glare 
Might  blind  you  from  each  dark  regret. 

But  that  I know  ’tis  vain: — the  heart 
Will  turn  and  ache  for  sympathy; 

Raise  those  blue  eyes,  and  meet  thy  lord’s 
Mute  look  of  blank  stolidity. 

What  priest  of  God  gave  to  that  man 
For  thee  the  sacred  nuptial  ring? 

And  placed  his  hand  on  thine,  and  gave 
God’s  blessing  to  so  foul  a thing? 

What  father,  with  the  frosts  of  age 
Writing  their  lessons  on  his  brow, 

Could  give  away  a youth  like  thine 
To  such  a false,  unholy  vow? 

What  mother — shame  on  womanhood, 

Slade  sacred  by  maternal  cares — 

Could,  with  these  instincts  in  her  heart, 

Thus  cruelly  devote  thy  years? 

Out  on  them  all ! Out  on  the  age ! 

That  deifies  this  gilded  pride 
And  knows  no  other  worth! — For  one, 

I send  no  greetings  to  the  bride. 

Original  from 
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THE  two  hemispheres  of  die  earth,  projected 
on  a plane,  apjxttr  as  if  a globe  might  have 
Ikeen  split  in  twain  and  folded  hack,  so  similar 
are  they  in  their  general  configuration.  The 
want  of  more  exact  resemblance  might  readily 
?je  accounted  for  from  the  distortion  inevitable 
in  such  a vast  and  violent  rupture.  Each  of  the 
two  northern  continents  has  a continent  sus- 
pended from  it,  like  a huge  stalactite  dropped 
into  the  southern  ocean,  each  connected  by  a 
narrow  ligament  that  seems  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  support  of  such  a ponderous  mass.  South 
America  and  Africa,  in  their  relative  position  to 
the  northern  continents  and  general  configura- 
tion, match  each  other  in  a way  that  accident 
could  not  have  effected ; while  the  land  in  the 
Pacific,  which  should  correspond  to  Australia, 
instead  of  being  in  one  mass  is  broken  up  into 
innumerable  islands.  In  both  hemispheres  the 
mass  of  land  is  north  of  the  equator,  while  below 
the  equinoctial  line  the  earth  droops  to  a point. 
These  two  narrow  ligaments — the  Isthmus  of 
Suez  and  of  Darien — present  singular  barriers  to 
navigation,  forcing  the  explorer  into  forbidding 
regions,  and  around  capos  wrapped  in  almost  per- 
petual storms.  The  former  neck  of  land  was, 
apparently,  always  easy  of  transit,  while  the  lat- 
ter, until  recently,  has  been  beset  with  great 
difficulties  and  dangers. 

The  Isthmus  of  Darien  (we  mean  by  this  the 
whole  strip  of  land  from  Mexico  to  the  southern 
continent)  has  been  an  object  of  deep  interest 
from  the  first  discover)*  of  the  Western  World, 
and  to-day,  more  than  ever,  is  the  centre  of  com- 
raoreatjrnction.  Jn  fact,  it  seems  to  he  the  only 
rtppfc  ofidlfc  ’o  '4t>tr^c.cn  us  and  the  Old  World, 


and  it  would  not  be  strange  if  It  finally  involved 
ns  in  a long  and  Wasting  war.  Since  the  ac- 
quisition of  California  and  New  Mexico  the  im- 
pression has  become  fixed  in  the  mind  of  the 
American  people,  and  is  deepening  every  day, 
that  we  must  have  control  of  that  Isthmus. 
Great  wagon-roads,  and  even  a railroad  across 
the  continent,  will  not  answer  our  purpose : for 
the  snow,  drifting  from  the  nigged  sierras  into 
the  deep  canons  and  over  the  vast  plains,  would 
make  these  modes  of  transit  very  unreliable  for 
nearly  five  months  in  the  year.  These  consid- 
erations, together  with  the  steady  extension  of 
our  territory  southward,  are  gradually  fixing  the 
belief  that  u manifest  destiny”  points  to  our  oc- 
cupation of  the  entire  continent  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

From  the  first  organization  of  our  Govern- 
ment our  southern  boundary  has  been  a floating 
one ; and  is  it  reasonable  to  £up|>o*e  that  now, 
when  enterprise  and  emigration  are  more  active 
than  ever,  that  this  territorial  line  is  all  at  once 
to  become  stationary,  and  sen  e as  a wall  of  iron, 
against  which  our  increasing  bands  of  adventur- 
ers, as  well  as  peaceful  emigrants,  are  to  roll  up 
and  retire  disheartened  and  vanquished  ? We 
are  not  speaking  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  such  a 
course,  but  of  the  certainty  of  our  pursuing  it. 
We  have  only  to  take  the  history  of  our  encroach- 
ments southward  for  the  last  fifty  jears  as  a scale 
to  show  us  where  we  will  be  fifty  years  hence* 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  California,  and  New 
Mexico  nre  mere  finger-boards  to  the  man  of  re- 
flection and  judgment,  pointing  the  way  we  are 
going. 

But  the  possession  of  these  great  transit  route.' 
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involves  the  possession  of  the  avenues  leading  to 
them.  The  road,  without  the  gateway,  is  use- 
less ; the  control  of  the  one  involves  that  of  the 
other;  and  when  actual  ownership  of  the  Isth- 
mus is  secured,  the  possession  of  those  islands 
that  would  bar  the  entrance  to  it  must  necessa- 
rily follow.  Hence,  consult  and  negotiate  as 
diplomatists  will,  whether  good  or  evil  will  come 
of  it,  we  are  destined  to  have  the  way  to  our  vast 
possessions  on  the  Pacific.  One  transit  route  is 
already  in  use,  and  a second  is  surveyed. 

" Of  this  Isthmus — an  object  of  such  deep  inter- 
est to  Columbus  and  his  followers,  and  occupy- 
ing such  a prominent  place  in  the  eyes  of  the 
civilized  world  at  present — we  design  to  give 
some  account.  It  has  witnessed  exhibitions  of 
daring,  of  patience,  endurance,  and  suffering, 
that  entitle  it  to  the  regard  of  the  historian. 

Columbus,  after  his  first  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  continued  to  make  repeated  voyages, 
pushing  his  adventurous  ships  still  farther  west- 
ward, filled  with  the  first  grand  idea — the  dis- 
covery of  a western  route  to  the  East  Indies — 
that  had  sent  him  sailing  over  an  unknown  sea 
toward  the  setting  sun.  The  fame  of  his  discov- 
eries soon  covered  the  sea  with  similar  expedi- 
tions ; but  all  were  governed  by  personal  ambi- 
tion or  thirst  of  gold.  Bastides  had  reached  the 
farthest  point  west  along  the  northern  shore  of 
South  America,  penetrating  to  the  Gulf  of  Da- 
rien. But  Columbus,  on  his  fourth  voyage, 
struck  the  eastern  and  southern  point  of  the  Bay 
of  Honduras,  and  coasted  along  down  toward  the 
southern  continent,  carefully  probing  the  Isth- 
mus as  he  went,  to  find  some  break  in  the  barrier 
which  he  believed  to  shut  out  an  ocean  beyond. 
If  he  had  followed  the  direction  of  an  Indian,  he 
would  have  gone  northward  and  discovered  the 
rich  country  of  Mexico.  But  he  cared  not  for 
gold  and  riches.  Fired  by  a nobler  ambition, 
he  refused  all  opportunities  to  amass  wealth, 
and  intent  only  on  girdling  the  world  with  his 
ships,  felt  his  way  on  till  he  nearly  reached  the 
farthest  point  of  Bastides’s  exploration.  For 
the  first  time  he  then  abandoned  all  hopes  of  pen- 
etrating to  the  Indies  in  that  direction,  and  re- 
luctantly retraced  his  steps.  He  was  succeeded 
by  others  more  rapacious  of  power  and  more 
greedy  of  gold. 

Columbus  had  left  a colony,  with  his  brother 
as  Governor;  but  before  he  recommenced  his 
voyage  he  was  compelled  to  take  them  on  board, 
in  order  to  rescue  them  from  the  Indians.  His 
report  of  the  vast  wealth  that  was  buried  in  these 
hitherto  unknown  regions  naturally  turned  the 
attention  of  adventurers  thither. 

The  first  two  who  established  colonies  were 
Ojedo  and  Nicuessa,  rivals  in  the  enterprise. 

Oj&do,  after  numerous  hardships  and  narrow 
escapes,  at  length  despaired  of  reaching  the  river 
of  Darien,  and  established  a colony  at  Uraba, 
calling  it  St.  Sebastian.  Nicuessa,  after  under- 
going incredible  trials,  struck  the  coast  farther 
up,  and  finally  concluded  to  establish  a colony 
at  a place  which  he  called  Nombre  de  Dios,  near- 
ly opposite  the  present  (city  of  Panama. 
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In  1510  the  Bachelor  Martin  Fernandez  de 
Enciso  set  out  in  search  of  the  colony  founded 
by  Ojedo,  who  had  returned  with  his  fortunes 
wrecked.  Arriving  at  Carthagena,  he  found  a 
brigantine  containing  the.  remnant  of  that  colo- 
ny, which  had  been  left  in  charge  of  one  destined 
to  figure  largely  in  the  future  history  of  the 
Western  World.  This  was  no  less  a personage 
than  Francisco  Pizarro.  Ojedo  had  given  in- 
structions to  the  colonists  to  leave  if  they  did  not 
hear  from  him  in  fifty  days.  The  time  having 
expired,  they  prepared  to  depart ; but  the  miser- 
able craft  in  their  possession  was  not  large  enough 
to  hold  them  all,  and  so  they  waited  till  sickness 
and  famine  should  reduce  them  to  the  required 
number.  This  did  not  take  long,  and  they  soon 
set  sail,  and  had  reached  this  port  on  their  re- 
turn. 

There  was  likewise  an  adventurer  on  board  of 
Enciso ’s  vessel  whose  name  was  also  to  have  a 
world-wide  renown.  This  was  Vasco  Nufiez  de 
Balboa.  Little  did  these  two  young  men — one 
the  illegitimate  son  of  a peasant  girl,  and  now 
the  disheartened  leader  of  a few  famished  colo- 
nists returning  to  their  homes,  and  the  other  a 
penniless  adventurer  and  an  absconding  debtor 
-—dream,  when  they  met  in  the  lonely  harbor  of 
Carthagena,  of  the  destiny  that  awaited  them. 

Balboa  was  of  a noble  though  poor  family; 
but  his  poverty  did  not  prevent  him  from  leading 
a dissolute  and  reckless  life,  which  involved  him 
in  such  pecuniary  embarrassments  that,  to  escape 
from  trouble  at  home,  he  embarked  with  Basti- 
des in  search  of  fortune  in  the  New  World.  Re- 
turning from  a voyage  along  the  northern  coast 
of  South  America  he  stopped  at  Hispaniola,  and 
set  up  as  a farmer.  Again  becoming  inextrica- 
bly involved  in  debt,  he  determined  to  escape  to 
sea  and  join  the  Bachelor  Enciso  in  his  expedi- 
tion. But  his  creditors  watched  him  so  closely 
that  he  at  first  despaired  of  success.  At  length, 
however,  he  hit  on  a scheme  that  foiled  the  vig- 
ilance of  his  enemies.  Causing  himself  to  be 
headed  up  in  a provision  cask,  he  ordeied  his 
men  to  carry  it  on  board  Enciso’s  ship.  When 
the  vessel  was  far  out  to  sea  he  kicked  the  head 
out,  and  crawling  forth,  stood  on  deck  a gallant- 
looking cavalier  as  one  would  wish  to  have  by 
his  side  in  a daring  expedition.  Tall,  well- 
formed,  handsome,  and  fearless-looking,  he  bore 
himself  more  like  a leader  than  a follower. 

Strong  and  active,  he  was  dreaded  as  a swords- 
man and  admired  as  a cavalier.  Enciso  was  at 
first  enraged  at  the  deception  practiced  on  him, 
and  at  the  free  and  fearless  bearing  exhibited  by 
Balboa,  and  declared  that  he  would  leave  him 
on  the  first  desert  island  he  came  to.  But,  on 
farther  reflection,  he  thought  that  such  a strong 
and  dauntless  man  should  not  be  lightly  thrown 
away  in  an  expedition  fraught  with  unknown 
perils,  and  where  one  good  sword  might  be  the 
salvation  of  all.  It  was  not  long  before  he  had 
occasion  to  congratulate  himself  on  this  decision. 

Pizarro  concluded  to  return  with  him,  and 
the  whole  set  sail  for  St.  Sebastian.  Entering 
the  port,  the  Bachelor’s  ship  stranded  on  the 
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rocks,  and  in  a few  minutes  horses,  swine,  and  and  provisions,  anti  collected  gold  ornaments  to 
all  the  supplies  for  the  colony  were  swallowed  up  the  value  of  50,000  dollars.  Overjoyed  at  tit i- 
in  the  waves,  and  he  and  the  crew  escaped  with  unexpected  turn  to  his  fortune,  the  Bachelor  de- 
difficulty  to  the  brigantine  of  Pizarro.  Disheart*  termined  to  found  ft  settlement  there,  and  called 
ened,  ho  knew  not  whither  to  turn.  At  this  it  Santa  Mar  in  de  la  Antigua  Darien, 
critical  juncture  Balboa  presented  himself  before  The  first  act  of  Enel  so  was  an  arbitrary  one. 
him,  and  told  him  that  when  he  was  with  Basti-  and  immediately  gave  birth  to  an  opposition 
(Ics.  on  tliis  coast  they  discovered  an  Indian  vil-  which  finally  overthrew’  him.  He  prohibited. 
Uge  on  the  western  hank  of  u river  called  by  the  on  pain  of  death,  all  private  traffic  with  the  In- 
Indians  Darien.  The  country  around  it,  he  said,  dians  for  gold.  Ballxia,  who  had  never  forgot - 
was  fertile,  and  filled  with  gold,  and  he  offered  ten  the  threat  to  abandon  him  on  a desert  island, 
to  conduct  him  there.  fanned  the  discontent  which  this  prohibition  crc- 

The  Bachelor’s  hope*  immediately  revived,  ated,  and  very  artfully  removed  all  illegality  from 
and  hoisting  sail  ho  steered  thither.  Arriving  the  increasing  revolt  by  declaring  that  the  Bach* 
at  the  place,  he  dispersed  the  Indians  who  op-  elor  hnd  no  control  over  this  territory,  it  being 
posed  liis  landing,  took  possession  of  the  village  embraced  in  that  taken  possession  of  by  Ojeda, 
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of  w hich  the  ivnfomutatG  $r  S^bK^imi  tik 
capital.  Enc>:*>  wa#  rliejs&fV>w  dej  owed,  amt  Bal-, 
Wa,  «m e ZAmudbi,  and  aw  >t  bet , wniv  el&tot 
alcaldes.  Tftte  ;imi:t!gcinm»t. ' ma  working  well, 
the  people  tik^miDCii  iccvc&j  the  authority  iu  one 
person . 

While  diwft^fag  whom  to  select  they  Ward, 
to  ihkr  a.stottLshm^at,  the.  firing  nf  cumum  tuT<j^ 
the  gulf.  Thcv  replied  mth  cannon,  sand  in  k 
ffiorh  tune*  lW  kjld  mtd  delate  tygtera  bf  the 
hay  were  ynlty^Wd  by  twa  saite  skhdih^  acrw 
to  their  side.  It,  vvks  CdiiWunre?,  in  Te&fcli  X)f/ 
Nietie-aay whtdn  we  Jiifi  a ccdnoy  nt 

Nombrti^ih-.  Iif^.  ?3pl/ni*riartik  pn  )k(ng  ^;id  v«f 
Thplr-dirthndfjos  in  selecting  a Governor,  advised 
t.f iciiy  to  .v'nd  fur  Ni/uicissa,  in  whom  the  proper 
authority  to  ride  ilie-e  domains  lmd  been  vented 
hy  the  King.  They  gladly  this  pvop> 

dti.oiu  and  fe  Mukvt  for  Nnuic^a,  Ho  found 
the  it  waapSlAitol  fo  the  hncest 

of  .vuWrinj/;  .i)f  all  NreiH-ssaV  gfsilunt, 
hopeful  band  drdy  d.vJy  ^nahA  Winltt^tri^ 
vrvo-luK  rtmi.-tvtukLv'iC  Thu.  appear jikt;  of  trim 
shijMof  CVdmbuaro*  waa  like  life  torn  ilie  dead 
W thunk  ^kupspa,  who  wo*  plunged  in  the 
limfotfiniesr  Pudancholy,  shod  tears  of  joy  when 
he  heanl  thtifc  lie  was’  Elected  Governor  of  Da^ 
riety  and  the  rcvuKion  of  his  feelings  was  so 
great  as  to  Wholly  dverecink  hint. 

The  sudden  deval ion  from  such  de piles  of 
?u'-ary  was  too  much  fig  his  Weak  head.  Ia 
talking  jvith  the  &0frfd  Sent  from  Darien  with 
V i^plninnkr^W  assmhed  a -lordly  feme,  and  uffrocA 
emirely  with  ihuiso  Una  the  colonists  luul  no 
right  t&,  traffic  for  grdii  with  the  natives.  TW 
eufoys  iuimediiikly  sfd  sail  f«>r  Darien,  and,  i >*-. 
•wmldmg  the  palT;kifvyppiw,.to»I  this,  with  many 
V-dkr.  things  that  "Nicnessu  had  &i»dr  aiid  mpeh 
til  at  he  did  not  m\%  which  so  exasjx^raied  them 
tiuif  when  the  new  Governor  arrived.  a few  dim 
after,  they  had  roHo] veil That  lm  should  not  kind. 
As  he  aipproaehed  tW  shore  W sa  w a.  urultHiid^ 

lipiided Balboa,  awmbfetl,  a# he  «wpf *t*$edytp 
do  him  honor.  Ue  lmmedhucdv  prepared  to 
lawk  when  he  was  hailed  hv  tho  public  attaniey, 
ml  fofbtdiWi  to  set  foot  mi  , shore.  At  first  lie* 
wa*  Hmndttr-sfvWk.  y then  by  attempted  to  reason 
.With  them /but 'in  vain.  Next  day,  being  allow, 
ed  h»  land ' he  wn#  wjiwki  atid  ni  adq  pimmerf 
and  but  for  the  sfnamous  exertions  of  lhdl>na 
"Svviojd  xlonkhv^  hiiro  fallen,  a sacrifice  to  the 
Vtnigbakl?  <:d  tik  ahitiet-s:  r He  trun  released,  hut 
was  eomfiulWl  pnt  to  sua.  His 

ill-fated  v<^n*i  woj*  never  |i<mrd  of  more. 

The  stn^lc  few  tim  ma^teiy  was  now  W- 
tween  the  BWWfof  and  Ihilboa*  TW  fpnner 
was  tried,  »o,  kero  nett  and  his  gc^His  confiscated. 
Hi*  friends,  h«oveo.a%  imt reeded  for  him.  and  he 
Was  released  ami  dis}totehrid  to  Spain..  Shdltoa, 
wo  to  In  him  m akatc,  fkkTmdeil  7:  i- 

inmlm,  hi*  fejiow  almhle,  to  n/iromi«xav  him,  xn 
order  that  he  might  meet  hm  ^x?  the 

tpotf  jftftd  iife’n  ttdl  what,  pa  thitigm  h^Tiiktself 
h-ut  done.  Knowing  the  ship  whs  m ttfop  at 
Hispaniola,  bq  -.nent  a htrgh  wnmutit  of  gold  to 
the  tntQl  troikiu^r  thefn,  gkjat laVdtv 


ite  of  the  King,  arid  ftad  been  Inye^tod  by  Urn 
^ith  Urge' powers.  , . 

W klffikg  xkW  the  auf ppHiy * 8j$ kw* 

gvtfi  it*  Mk  fdyffiK-t.nkk  the  $>hl  ihai 

way  ^nid  tt>iibikpdTh^ Hki;  W^dn.  It  Ui 

HVfegnlas-  that  tho  ih?  piads  «3n  ; 

nw  JiUhttn^  mhVtid.  kid  the  sordid  iovt  ui  gold 
exhibiuk  by  hk  io!  loiters,  bl  w>  the  .lU^eoAvn 
of  the  and  the  tm  rt>ulis  tlmt 

TJb^hHt  m\c  PimyvOy:  with  ri%  men,  > 
to  expiorc.  fimyrneo.  of  cWh^  utjt ,ur  Uiirtr 
It^giks  diskni.  They  imd?  lr»y^vTWt,  ;UiTwuea»i; 
i?eiireely  fi  kKth  of  the  way  op . fW  ha&ky  of  r h*> 
river  whe?i  they  \vin\-  e 

.'tJuj.'CuvKjut  7 •■■•- .' .. 

'^vcw^^hthi^,:  .♦•rcyy!>-l|.H5y 
7 ; ,Sfot-  hearlti^' . fithp  *? nr  i w y 

ijfigutiUtigt  to  br i f y: 'n 1 0;x-  T. ,^><a  <y  i)T 
eolotiiyts  id  %tijubrc  th  v ; l?i  r.tfoiiitfg  A'V&. 
lluy  }/?ekvd  nit  twyt  Sjianiiiids,  drowsed  in  skins 
like  IndUiAM.  They  were  from  the 

*hvp*  of  Kkiieysa,  >vh*>  hki  h^h  kindly  tnuiUT 

by  Ciiwdu,  ea^lqtiV  »tf  Co}T»a,  and  now  mtirneri 
that  kindness  b\  oWertng  to  conduct  The  -Span* 
iard-s  u>  his  village,  where,  they  said,  was  ifei- 
tuense  bwty. 

llaibou  was  dtdiglited  with  this  iiikvnt&tbm  ; 
and  taking  cme  hmsilrtxl  find  thirty  inert.,  fcer  ofl"  * 
tof  the  pliii-e.  He,  whs  rece.ix  eil  kindly^  end 
aKor  H friendly  ituervimv.  preteuilwl  to  take  hu 
leuye.  But  io;  tjio  night  ho  returned,  and,  fell- 
mg  tme\ tiered ly  ujufii  the  village,  took  (atif^ 
ami  aU  i*L>  fatnily.  tagether  with  mnay  tit  feiV 
ibl  lowers,  pn^niyrs.  Cum  a.  ii^mplaink!  bitter- 
ly  fjf  this  tmiimettf  i ff<ked  if  his  kindness  dm 
iawl  rMNMted  his  prot. ' 
c^taBbtts  of  fn<snfMtIp.  He  promiwid  to  neiveal. 

•the  riches  of  the  hud  ; ucd,  linally,  m }i rc*vf  of 
his  srncen txv  (Hfcml  Balboa  one  ot\  lii:*  daagh- 
tors  a y»*rmg  and  be/imifui  rreiitiire,  u&  a wilt. 

Bali^a,  wiio  saw  the  iinjtbfhjthco  of  having 
this  pdweifui  chief  for  his  friend — tloubtle^  alsi) 
Ipflnenred  by  the  »p]ieamice  of  ilie  lovely  maid- 
vu  w 1t»-y  si o^d  trembling  Ijcfore  h ixo — nnuie  }ieaot% 
utkI  pronii^iug  to  help  him  against  his  enemies, 
t^>k  the  young  princes*  nud  de]/m1ed.  She  tx> 
maimed  inilhiVl  fo  him,  and  always  regiu>5:cd  her. 

^ ns  Wife,  though  never  xunrrie»j  oiler  rla 
Spitfthd*  euslwui.  She  grudinillY  uvpiured  great 
inlliwinc  ort>r  hiui;  and  though  Tu;  aflrrA urd 
saved  fpi  lifts  fe is  fomlne^  for  her  ltvlpcd  him  to 
'hi» ' final  ffeiti;  ‘ 1 t ; 1 ■ ‘ M_  ; ' • ' - > ■ l7',  ; 

In  order  txbkeep  liis  word,  with  Ctirctm  BalDv/ 
took  eighry  men,  and  mailing  to  C(n  l>a — the  prov- 
ince of  Pomxat  the  enemy  of  the  fornn?/:  ehief— 
landed,  and  driving  the  Indians  to  the  irunun- 
aih*T  laid  waste  their  lands,  tic  txext  ttimle  d 
friendly  vWi fc  tq  the  province  of  Cntmtgr»t  W‘t)ich 
consistorl  of  a r&*t  and  plain,  eiretcli. 

mg  away  in*m  flie  base  of  a high  a*onnt«’rn. 

Tho  chief  of  tid»  territory  had  tlirjee  tho  limpid 
men  xinder  ix>mTJtmm! ;.  but  instod  of  rwktr 
ing  BallKia  he  came  forth  in  gyand  dtspl.V/  tc 
meet  tumn  escorted  by  his  fasten  #on3,  mid  6>1- 
lowed  by  htMJuefs  ami  a multitude  of  warriors. 

Saluting  him  grocVtur-iy  the  chief  pumhietod 
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traordinary  statements  he  had  just  made,  and  of 
the  way  to  reach  that  unknown  sea  and  country. 
The  interview  to  Balboa  was  deeply  interest- 
ing, and  opened  a wondrous  future  before  him. 
The  youthful  chief  did  not  disguise  from  him  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  route.  Ravines 
and  rivers,  steep  mountains  and  tangled  forests, 
fierce  and  wandering  cannibals  who  cat  their 
captives^  and  above  all,  tribe  after  tribe  of  power- 
ful Indians,  who  would  dispute  every  step  of  his 
passage,  would  have  to  be  encountered,  so  that  at 
least  a thousand  men  would  be  necessary  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise.  Balboa  pressed  him  so 
closely,  and  interrogated  him  so  carefully,  that  the 
prince  evidently  thought  that  he  mistrusted  him, 
and  to  cut  short  at  once  all  inquiries  necessary 
to  establish  the  truth  of  his  statements,  offered  to 
accompany  him  on  the.  expedition. 

Becoming  satisfied  that  there  was  a vast  ocean 
and  a new  world  beyond  those  mountains,  he 
gazed  on  them  long  and  intently,  and  his  imagin- 
ation kindled  with  the  boundless  prospect,  that 
opened  before  him.  That  distant  mountain  lean- 
ing so  calmly  against  the  blue  sky  was  the  divid- 
ing line  between  the  needy  adventurer  and  the 
great  discoverer,  and  he  resolved  at  all  hazards 
to  place  his  feet  on  it*  summit.  The  magnitude 
of  the  results  that  should  follow  the  successful 
prosecution  of  this  scheme  transformed  him  from 
the  reckless  plunderer  iuto  the  thoughtful  ex- 
plorer. 

He  immediately  returned  to  Darien,  resolved 
to  bend  all  his  energies  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  one  absorbing  idea.  A few  days  after  his 


return  Valdivia  arrived  from  Hispaniola,  bring- 
ing some  provisions,  but  not  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  colonists.  Balboa  immediately 
sent  him  back  for  more  ; and  at  the  same  time 
dispatched  a letter  to  Diego,  the  brother  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  Governor  of  Hispaniola, 
recounting  the  exciting  new*  he  had  heard,  and 
begging  him  to  prevail  on  the  King  to  send  him 
the  thousand  men  necessary  to  carry  out  his  enter- 
prise. 

Irritated  by  the  idle  life  he  was  compelled  to 
pass  while  waiting  for  the  slow  return  of  this 
vessel,  he  took  one  hundred  and  seventy  men 
and  started  for  the  province  of  Pobayba,  where 
rumor  said  there  was  a great  temple  filled  with 
treasures.  Tibia  temple  proved  a fabulous  one, 
and  though  he  foraged  several  provinces  the  ex- 
pedition on  the  whole  w'as  barren  of  success. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  he  encountered  on 
his  route  was  a tribe  of  Indians  whose  territory 
embraced  a region  of  shallow  lakes  and  marshes;. 
The  trees  growing  out  of  these  were  of  immense 
size,  find  the  tropical  foliage  was  so  thick  that, 
once  having  entered  within,  objects  were  no  lon- 
ger visible.  These  constituted  the  only  habita- 
tions of  the  Indians,  into  which  they  entered  hy 
ladders,  drawing  the  ladders  after  them. 

In  the  mean  time  a grand  conspiracy  was 
formed  among  the  Indians  to  utterly  sweep  away 
the  Spanish  settlement.  At  first  the  principal 
chief  engaged  in  it — his  old  enemy  Zeinaco — 
sent,  in  apparent  friendship,  forty  Indians  to  cul- 
tivate, for  Balboa  and  the  colonists,  the  field* 
bordering  on  the  settlement.  These  were  to  fail 
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on  Balboa  when  he  came  oat  to  view  the  work, 
and  kill  him.  Bat  Balboa  always  made  his  vis- 
itations clad  in  complete  armor,  and  mounted 
on  a richly-caparisoned  war-horse — an  object  of 
greater  terror  to  the  ignorant  natives  than  the 
tiger  of  the  mountains — which  so  dismayed  them 
that  they  had  not  the  courage  to  make  the  at- 
tempt. Failing  in  this,  they  determined  to  gath- 
er together  five  thousand  chosen  warriors  and  a 
hundred  canoes,  and  assail  the  Spaniards  by  sea 
and  land.  The  conspiracy  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  proved  successful  had  not  one  of  the 
conspirators  revealed  the  plan  to  his  sister — one 
of  Balboa’s  captives.  She  was  possessed  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  consequently  had  been 
treated  by  him  with  great  affection  and  kindness. 
The  struggle  between  regard  for  her  people  and 
affection  for  her  lover  was  strong  and  painful, 
but  the  latter  finally  triumphed ; and  Balboa  was 
able,  through  her  disclosures,  to  capture  the 
leaders,  all  of  whom  were  put  to  death.  This 
sudden  and  terrible  vengeance  awed  the  Indians 
into  submission,  and  checked  all  farther  exhibir 
tions  of  hostility. 

Week  after  week  passed  by,  and  Balboa’s  eye* 
was  vainly  strained  oceanward  to  descry  the  soli- 
tary vessel  on  which  all  their  hopes  were  sus- 
pended. Some  feared  she  had  gone  to  the  bot- 
tom; others  hinted  that  Valdivia  had  escaped 
with  the  gold  sent  by  him  to  Hispaniola.  Bal- 
boa chafed  under  this  delay  and  uncertainty,  and 
his  imagination  portrayed  such  disastrous  results 
to  himself  from  Enciso’s  efforts  with  the  King 
that  he  could  not  endure  the  suspense  any  longer, 
and  he  resolved  to  repair  at  once  to  Spain  and 
confront  his  accuser.  The  colonists,  however, 
would  not  consent  to  his  departure,  for  they  felt 
the  need  of  his  strong  arm  and  powerful  infiu- 
- ence.  After  much  discussion  two  commissioners 
were  sent  in  his  place,  bearing  letters  and  gold 
to  the  King. 

Soon  after,  however,  discontent  sprung  up, 
and  they  began 'to  quarrel  among  themselves. 
At  first  the  people  clamored  against  a favorite 
of  Balboa,  and  then  against  himself.  A man 
named  Alonzo  Perez  having  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  disaffected,  Balboa  threw  him  into 
prison.  His  adherents,  enraged  at  this  high- 
handed act,  armed  themselves  for  his  deliverance. 
The  followers  of  Balboa  did  the  same,  and  for  a 
while  it  seemed  as  if  this  little  colony,  shut  up 
between  the  sea  and  the  wilderness,  would  be 
desolated  by  civil  war.  Better  counsels,  how- 
ever, prevailed ; and  although  disturbances  after- 
ward broke  out,  peace  was  restored  by  Balboa’s 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  place,  under  the 
pretense  of  going  on  a hunting  expedition.  He 
knew  his  departure  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
common  plunder  of  the  treasury,  followed  by 
quarrels  among  the  colonists  as  to  the  division 
of  the  spoils.  It  turned  out  as  he  expected ; and 
they  were  very  glad  tp  receive  him  back  again  as 
their  leader. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Valdivia  sailed  into 
the  harbor,  bearing  with  him  a commission  of 
Captain-General  to  Balboa  from  the  royal  treas- 
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urer  of  Hispaniola,  whose  susceptible  heart  the 
gold  of  the  former  had  touched.  Balboa  did  not 
stop  to  inquire  whether  this  official  possessed  the 
power  to  grant  his  commission.  It  was  enough 
for  him  that  he  had  it.  He,  however,  used  his 
power  leniently,  pardoning  all  the  mutineers. 

His  exultation  at  his  success  soon  received  a 
check  by  heavy  tidings  that  came  from  Spain. 

The  Bachelor  Enciso  had  succeeded;  Balboa 
was  condemned ; the  King  was  indignant,  charg- 
ing him  with  the  death  of  Nicuessa ; and  he  was 
soon  to  be  recalled  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 

All  this  information,  however,  was  private, 
not  official.  He  was  still  Captain-General,  and 
though  he  could  no  longer  expect  the  thousand 
men  he  needed  to  cross  the  Isthmus,  he  determ- 
ined at  once  to  assemble  what  force  he  could,  and 
make  the  attempt.  He  could  but  perish ; while 
to  return  to  the  enraged  King,  with  so  little  ac- 
complished to  offer  by  way  of  expiation,  and  so 
little  power  to  back  him,  was  certain  ruin,  if  not 
death.  Instead  of  being  disheartened,  this  dar- 
ing man  summoned  all  his  energies  to  the  one 
great  object  before  him.  With  tidings  of  $ new 
Ocean  and  new  countries  teeming  with  gold  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  his  monarch,  his  pardon  would 
be  certain,  and  his  future  renown  secure.  At 
all  events  it  were  far  better  that  his  bones  should 
lie  bleaching  on  the  slopes  of  Darien  than  that 
his  body  should  be  subjected  to  the  indignity  of 
the  executioner. 

He  immediately  called  for  volunteers,  and  out 
of  all  who  offered  themselves  he  selected  only 
190  men — the  most  faring,  the  most  resolute, 
and  the  most  devoted  to  him  of  that  band  of 
hardy  adventurers.  Most  of  these  had  been 
inured  to  the  climate  and  exposures  by  frequent 
expeditions.  A few,  however,  were  newly  ar- 
rived, whom  he  allowed  to  join  him.  These  he 
armed  to  the  teeth.  Before  setting  out  h6  as- 
sembled them  together  and  calmly  and  clearly 
set  forth  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  expedition ; 
adding,  that  if  they  succeeded  at  all,  great  priva- 
tions, hardships,  and  suffering  must  be  endured. 

But  these  men  had  looked  death  too  often  in  the 
face  to  be  swerved  from  an  enterprise  which,  if 
successful,  promised  such  glorious  results.  It 
was  an  Age  of  wonders;  and  to  their  excited 
imaginations  nothing  seemed  too  marvelous  for 
belief.  He  also  took  several  blood-hounds  with 
him,  which  were  a great  terror  to  the  Indians. 

One  of  these,  named  Leonico,  the  constant  com- 
panion of  Balboa,  was  a savage  animal,  and  would 
puli  down  Indians  in  battle  like  a tiger.  A 
number  of  friendly  Indians  also  accompanied 
him  to  show  the  way,  and  assist  in  carrying  bur- 
dens and  clearing  a path  through  the  forest. 

Having  completed  all  his  plans,  he  took  with 
him  one  brigantine  and  ten  canoes,  and  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1513,  gave  the  signal  to  launch. 

The  mysterious  nature  of  the  expedition,  the  un- 
certainty that  hung  over  it,  and  the  strange  sea 
it  might  open,  and  the  new  and  strange  beings 
it  might  discover,  surrounded  it  with  the  deepest 
interest.  The  inhabitants  assembled  on  the 
shore,  and  gathered  in  excited  groups  around 
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the  aid  of  God  in  his  undertaking.  The  soldiers 
all  kneeled  around  him  while  lie  prayed,  the  In- 
dians  looking  on  in  astonishment.  Every  thing 
being  ready,  they  took  an  affectionate  leave  of 
their  comrades,  and  to  the  sound  of  the  bnglc 
filed  away  into  tin?  forest,  and  commenced  their 
mysterious  and  toilsome  march.  Through  the 
woods  matted  with  interlacing  vines,  up  rocky 
ravines  and  across  rapid  streams,  though  weighed 
down  with  their  heavy  armor  and  oppressed  hr  a 
tropical  sun,  the  adventurers  toiled  patiently  on. 
At  noon  a bugle  note,  echoing  far  away  through 
the  solitude,  called  in  th<j  stragglers,  who,  un- 
slinging  their  weapons  and  flinging  themselves 
on  the  ground,  w ere  glad  of  a short  respite  from 
their  labors. 

That  night  they  encamped  in  a dense  forest. 

. Drigir.nl  fl'cn  ' 


the  soldiers ; and  when  at  length  the  little  fleet 
floated  away,  cheer  after  cheer  arose  from  the 
hind,  and  the  blessing  of  Heaven  was  implored 
on  their  enterprise.  Soon  the  last  canoe  disajv 
pcared  around  the  winding  shore,  and  the  settle- 
ment relapsed  into  it*  wonted  quietness.  Steer- 
ing northwest,  Balboa  readied  in  safety  the  do- 
minions of  his  friend  Careta,*  bv  whom  he  was 
received  with  great  kindness.  Here  he  left  his 
brigantine  and  canoes,  and  nearly  half  his  men 
in  charge  of  them. 

Having  fixed  the  6th  of  September  as  the  day 
on  which  he  should  set  out  for  the  mountains, 
he  assembled  his  followers  and  solemnly  invoked 


* JPnrtwihly  nwir  the  prr*s<*nt  vOIrc"  of  Barreto,  hbont 
twenty  in  fie*  fr^oi  the  mouth  of  Caledonia  JKlver,  the  route 
taken  by  Strain. 
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The  next  day  they  reached  the  village  of  Ponca, 
the  enemy  of  Careta,  whom  Balboa  had  recently 
so  severely  punished.  Not  a living  thing,  how- 
ever, remained  in  the  dwellings — all  having  fled 
in  affright  to  the  mountains.  The  severe  toil 
of  these  two  days  proved  too  much  for  those  not 
accustomed  to  such  expeditions,  and  many  fell 
sick.  To  give  them  time  to  recruit,  Balboa  de- 
termined to  halt  here  several  days.  He  was  in- 
fluenced to  this  course  also  by  the  desire  to  find 
Ponca,  and  make  a treaty  of  friendship  with  him, 
so  as  to  secure  guides  across  the  mountains. 

At  length  he  discovered  the  retreat  of  the  chief* 
and  after  much  solicitation  prevailed  on  him  to 
deliver  himself  up.  By  his  kindness  and  win- 
ning manners  he  soon  gained  the  confidence  of 
Ponca,  who  gave  him  all  the  information  in 
his  power.  He  confirmed  the  statement  of  the 
young  chief,  that  there  was  a mighty  sea  beyond 
the  mountains,  and  pointing  to  a lofty,  naked 
summit,  said  that  from  there  the  ocean  could  be 
seen.  He  gladly  exchanged  his  gold  for  trink- 
ets, such  as  counterfeit  rings,  copper  chains,  and 
glass  ornaments.  The  gift  of  an  axe  completed 
his  delight,  and  the  two  became  sworn  friends. 

Having  procured  fresh  guides,  and  sent  back 
the  sick  to  Coyba,  Balboa,  with  his  eye  on  that 
mountain,  noiv  more  than  all  the  world  besides 
to  him,  recommenced  his  painful  march.  As 
they  penetrated  toward  it  the  ground  became 
more  broken  and  stony,  the  streams  more  rapid 
and  difficult,  and  the  forest  more  tangled.  En- 
cumbered with  their  heavy  armor,  the  hardy  sol- 
diers would  fall  on  their  faces  and  groan  aloud. 
Balboa,  instead  of  complaining,  spoke  words  of 
encouragement,  endeavored  to  arouse  them  by 
the  prospect  with  which  a few  more  hours  of  pa- 
tient endurance  would  reward  their  sight,  and, 
toiling  like  a common  soldier,  inspired  all  by  his 
noble  example.  Hunger  was  added  to  their  oth- 
er difficulties,  so  that  in  four  days  they  did  not 
advance  over  forty  miles.  They  then  emerged 
into  a more  open  country,  over  which  ruled  a 
warlike  chief  named  Quaraqua. 

^Hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  strangers,  this 
chief  advanced,  richly  appareled,  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  and  demanded  of  Balboa  Why  he  in- 
vaded his  dominions,  bidding  him  retire,  other- 
wise he  would  not  leave  one  of  his  men  alive. 

Seeing  that  his  threats  only  provoked  derision, 
he  ordered  a charge,  not  doubting  that  he  could 
sweep  the  little  band  before  him  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Shouting  savage  defiance,  swinging 
two-handed  wooden  swords,  as  hard  and  as  heavy 
as  lignum-vitjB,  over  their  heads,  brandishing  their 
wooden  lances  and  darts,  and  hurling  stones  from 
their  slings,  the  naked  multitude  came  rushing 
madly  on.  Ordering  his  arquebusiers,  whom  he 
had  placed  in  front,  to  fire,  Balboa,  at  the  same 
time,  let  slip  his  blood-hounds.  These,  with  a 
savage  cry,  sprang  forward  on  the  terrified  In- 
dians, while  the  sound  of  the  fire-arms,  which 
they  had  never  before  heard,  seemed  to  them 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  havoc  of  this  first 
discharge,  together  with  the  sulphurous  smell  and 
clouds  of  smoke,  completed  their  terror,  and  they 
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fled  in  every  direction.  The  Spaniards,  with  the 
loud  war-cry  of  “ Santiago!”  rushed  forward, 
and  hewed  down  the  naked  forms  before  them 
as  the  reaper  cleaves  the  grain.  Dissevered  heads 
rolled  away  from  the  bleeding  trunks ; limbs 
slashed  off  at  a single  blow,  and  huge  slices  of 
flesh,  lay  scattered  around  in  every  direction. 

It  was  no  longer  a conflict  but  a slaughter ; and 
when  tins  little  band  of  less  that!  a hundred 
paused  from  weariness,  Quaraqua  and  COO  of  his 
warriors  lay  mangled  and  dead  on  the  ground. 
Many  more  were  taken  prisoned,  among  whom 
were  several  effeminate-looking  men,  dressed  like 
women,  in  white  cotton  robes.  These  the  Span- 
iards, from  some  cause  or  other,  supposed  the 
chief  had  kept  for  the  basest  purposes,  and  they 
gave  them  to  the  dogs,  who  tore  them  in  pieces. 
The  prisoners,  whether  they  were  glad  to  see 
these  unnatural  wretches  punished  for  their 
crimes,  or  because  they  thought  their  death  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Spaniards,  sought  out  and  brought 
forward  others  similarly  dressed,  who  met  the 
same  terrible  fate.  Balboa  then  advanced  upon 
the  village,  in  which  was  found  a quantity  of 
gold  and  precious  stones.  Reserving  one-fifth 
for  the  crown,  he  divided  the  remainder  equally 
among  his  followers. 

He  had  now  brought  his  daring  little  band  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  mountain  from  the  top  of 
which  he  was  to  find  the  realization  or  disap- 
pointment of  all  his  hopes.  Was  there  indeed 
a new  ocean  to  b£  seen  from  that  spot  ? or  would 
it  prove  like  the  fabulous  temple  of  Dobayba 
which  he  had  suffered  so  much  to  find  ? These 
were  questions  he  often  and  anxiously  put  him- 
self. Although  his  sick  and  wounded  required 
a short  halt  before  he  proceeded,  his  eagerness 
would  brook  no  delay,  and  he  resolved  that  the 
next  day  should  solve  the  problem. 

Bidding  his  followers  seek  their  repose  early, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  start  with  the  first  streak  of 
dawn,  he  sat  down  and  watched  the  stars  as  they 
came  out  one  by  one  and  flashed  down  upon  that 
naked  summit,  on  which  his  palpitating  heart 
lay  and  refused  to  come  to  him.  What  thoughts 
crowded  his  heart — what  gorgeous  visions  floated 
through  his  excited  imagination — as  he  gazed  on 
the  goal  of  his  efforts  now  sure  to  be  won  1 So 
felt  Columbus  as  he  lay  at  anchor  amidst  the 
drifting  sea-weed,  and  waited  for  the  revelations 
of  the  morning.  Never  before  did  the  hours  pass 
so  wearily  to  Balboa  as  on  that  night.  The  gor- 
geous tropical  sky  above  him;  the  camp  fire 
burning  brightly  in  the  forest ; his  swarthy  cap- 
tives huddled  together  a little  farther  off,  with 
the  sentinel  pacing  his  steady  rounds  in  their 
presence;  that  bold  little  band,  in  the  heart  of 
that  unknown  wilderness,  sleeping  quietly  on  the 
threshold  of  such  great  discoveries,  presented  a 
strange  spectacle.  But  Balboa  thought  only  of 
the  morrow. 

With  the  first  gleam  of  light  in  the  east  he 
aroused  his  followers,  and  the  loud,  cheerful  notes 
of  the  bugle  echoed  far  and  wide  through  the  for- 
est. It  was  found  that  several  of  his  band  who 
had  been  wounded  the  day  before,  and  others 
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worn  down  by  fatigue  and  hunger,  were  unable  all  alone  the  barren  rock.  His  eyes  must  firs; 
to  move,  and  they  were  left  behind,  to  their  great  behold  the  wondrous  spectacle, 
sorrow.  It  was  with  sinking  hearts  that  these  What  a lifetime  of  emotion  he  passed  through 
saw,  after  all  their  toils  and  sufferings,  their  in  the  short  interval  he  occupied  in  reaching  tluu 
companions  file  away  without  them,  leaving  them  soli  fury  summit ! As  the  horizon  kept  bn  ^den- 
on  the  very  threshold  of  the  object  of  all  their  ing  and  deepening  the  higher  he  ascended,  h< 
efforts.  Only  sixty-seven  men  remained  of  aLl  almost  shrunk  from  the  final  step  which  was  n 
lus  baud  to  aef*om|uuiy  him,  decide  his  fate.  The  blood  coursed  more  rapid- 

AHhongb  the  ascent  was  difficult,  impeded  by  Ir  through  his  veins,  and  his  full  heart  throbbed 
fallen  timber  and  precipices,  vet  the  men,  ex-  with  a more  painful  effort,  as  down,  down  sunk 
haasted  and  famished  as  they  were,  felt  new  the  eastern  sky  before  his  steadily-ascending  foot- 
strength  at  the  prospect  before  them,  ami  sprang  steps,  until  at  length  it  met  & deep  blue  line.  A 
cheerfully  forward.  A little  before  noon  they  sudden  movement,  a few  hurried  steps,  and  then 
emerged  from  the  forest  and  stood  at  the  foot  lay  the  vast  Pacific  heaving  calmly  below  him, 
of  the  bald  peak,  from  which  the  guides  said  the  and  losing  itself  in  the  distant  horizon.  One 
sea  could  In*  seen.  Here  Balboa  ordered  his  fob  ! glance  at  its  broad  bosom — one  look  at  the  green 
lowers  to  halt,  while  he,  in  full  armor,  ascended  J islands  and  greener  HAvannas,  and  rushing  streams 
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at  his  feet — and  he  sunk  on  his  knees  and  gave 
rent  to  his  overpowering  emotions  in  devout 
thanksgivings  to  Ids  Maker  for  having  allowed 
him,  of  so  little  experience  and  honor  in  the 
world,  to  be  the  first  to  discover  this  new  sea 
and  land. 

His  followers  below,  silent  and  thoughtful, 
had  watdhod  with  intense  interest  their  leader  as 
he  slowly  toiled  up  the  steep  ascent.  They  were 
hardly  less  excited  than  he  when  they  saw'  him 
pause  on  the  top,  his  tall  form  penciled  dis- 
tinctly against  the  clear  blue  sky.  Their  pain- 
ful suspense  was  ended  when  they  saw'  him  drop 
on  his  knees  and  lift  his  hands  toward  heaven  in 
prayer;  and  a low,  deep  murmur  ran  through 
their  rank1*. 

Slowly  Balboa  arose,  and  casting  one  more 
glance  on  that  slumbering  ocean,  turned  and 
waved  to  hi3  followers  to  come  up.  With  a 
loud  shout  they  dashed  forward,  each  vying  with 
?!ie  other  to  be  the  first  to  see  what  lay  beyond. 
Not  greater  emotion  swelled  the  hearts  of  the 
Crusaders  when,  from  the  last  height  that  over- 
looked Jerusalem,  they  caught  the  first  glimpse 
of  the  Holy  City,  lying  like  a beautiful  vision  at 
thciy^bet?  and  thf  deep  murmur,  “Jerusalem! 


Jerusalem!”  ran  through  the  trembling  host, 
than  filled  the  bosoms  of  these  bold  adventurers 
as  they  gazed  oft'  upon  the  new  ocean  and  new 
world  below'  diem.  At  the  wondrous  spectacle 
they  also  fell  prostrate  and  offered  up  thanks- 
giving to  God,  A priest  among  them  lifted  np 
his  voice  and  chanted  “ Te  Drum  Laudamvs." 
The  whole  baud  joined  in,  and  “ Te  Dextm  Iaju- 
damns'*  swelled  up  from  the  top  of  Darien  and 
floated  away  on  the  western  breeze  toward  the 
unknown  sea.  All  then  arose  and  embraced 
Balboa,  swearing  to  follow  him  even  to  death. 
Young  Pizarro  was  there  also,  and  as  he  stood 
and  looked  off  on  the  strange  scene,  did  the  dim 
vision  of  his  future  conquests  pass  before  him  ? 
and  then  was  born  within  him  the  great  resolve 
that  finally  brought  the  wealth  of  Pent  to  his 
feet.  What  a spectacle  that  little  band  present- 
ed, grouped  together  on  that  far,  strange  sum- 
mit; and  what  a great  epic  was  there  enacted, 
away  from  the  civilized  world  J 

Balliea,  haring  addressed  his  followers,  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  monuments  as  evidence  of  hie 
discovery.  The  soldiers,  returning  to  the  for- 
est, cut  down  a tali  tree,  and  making  it  into  p 
cross,  erected  it  on  the  highest  point ; Balbo;i 
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also  piled  up  huge  heaps  of  stones,  carved  his 
name  and  the  names  of  his  followers  on  the 
trees,  and  omitted  no  precaution  which  should 
place  his  discovery  beyond  all  dispute  or  future 
claim  of  others.  The  Indians  looked  on  all  this 
in  silent  wonder,  and  little  dreamed  what  it 
meant  when  Balboa  stretched  out  his  hands  and 
took  possession  of  the  Pacific  Ocean — sea  and 
land — in  the  name  of  his  King.  The  sun  was 
stooping  toward  the  Pacific  when  the  excited 
band  began  to  descend  the  eastern  slope  toward 
the  sea. 

After  leaving  the  more  barren  and  rugged  re- 
gion they  came  to  the  province  of  a chief  called 
Chiapes.  This  proud  chief,  scorning  the  small 
force  that  invaded  his  territories,  led  forth  his 
warriors  to  drive  them  back.  But  Balboa,  as 
he  had  done  two  days  before,  ordered  his  arque- 
busiers  to  fire,  and  let  loose  his  blood-bounds. 
The  thunder  and  lightning  of  the  guns,  and  the 
sulphurous  smell  of  the  smoke,  which  the  west 
wind  blew  full  in  their  faces,  so  paralyzed  the 
Indians  with  terror  that  they  ceased  all  resist- 
ance, and  many,  unable  even  to  flee,  fell  help- 
less on  the  earth.  Balboa  arrested  the  slaugh- 
ter, and  took  many  prisoners.  Arriving  at  the 
village  he  sent  his  guides  in  search  of  the  chief, 
Chiapes.  Having  found  him,  they  told  him  that 
the  Spaniards  were  invincible,  and  persuaded 
him  to  come  forward  and  make  peace.  He  did 
sor  bringing  with  him  400  pounds’  weight  of 
wrought  gold,  for  which  Balboa  gave  in  return 
hawks’  bells,  beads,  and  other  trinkets,  with 
which  the  chief  considered  himself  richly  paid. 

Balboa  remained  here  a few  days  to  recruit 
his  troops,  and  send  back  to  Quaraqua  for  those 
sufficiently  restored  to  join  him.  These  had  re- 
mained in  camp,  filled  with  grief  and  vexation  at 
their  inability  to  accompany  their  companions. 
They  had  seen  the  little  band — a mere  black 
speck  on  the  summit — and  had  watched  with  the 
intensest  interest  their  departure  down  the  far- 
ther side.  Their  disappointment  gave  way  to  un- 
bounded surprise  at  the  report  of  the  messengers 
sent  to  conduct  them  forward.  Excitement  and 
anxiety  to  proceed  caused  many  to  declare  them- 
selves fit  to  march  who  otherwise  would  have  re- 
mained behind ; and  they  toiled  up  the  steep  as- 
cent forgetful  of  their  wounds  and  weakness. 
As  they  reached  the  summit  and  looked  off  on 
the  new  ocean,  their  astonishment  knew  no 
bounds;  and  they  hurried  on  to  rejoin  their 
leader,  who  now  appeared  to  them  as  something 
beyond  an  ordinary  mortal. 

When  they  reached  the  main  camp  Balboa 
made  preparations  to  advance  to  the  sea.  Tak- 
ing with  him  only  twenty-six  Spaniards,  and  ac- 
companied by  Chiapes  to  direct  his  course,  he 
pushed  through  the  wilderness,  and  at  length 
stood  on  the  beach  of  a large  bay,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  St.  Michael. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  they  waited  till  its  re- 
turn. At  length  they  caught  the  sheen  of  the 
water  as  it  came  rippling  over  the  shallow  sea 
bed ; and  when  it  reached  their  feet,  they  stooped 
down  and  tas|ed  it  to  see  if  it  really  were  salt- 
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water  like  the  Atlantic.  Balboa  then  arranged 
the  Indians  and  Spaniards  along  the  beach,  and 
unrolling  a banner,  and  holding  it  in  one  hand 
and  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other,  he  advanced 
into  the  water  till  it  reached  his  knees.  He 
then  wared  his  banner,  stretched  out  his  sword, 
and  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign  took  possession, 
in  the  most  pompous  style,  of  all  the  sea,  islands, 
and  territory  between  the  tropics,  even  to  the 
poles,  swearing  to  defend  them  for  all  time,  even 
to  the  day  of  judgment.  His  followers  joined  in 
the  solemn  oath,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  for 
the  great  favor  he  had  vouchsafed  them. 

Returning  to  Chiapes  he  increased  his  force  to 
eighty  men,  and  crossing  a large  river,  entered  the 
territory  of  King  Coquera.  The  latter  offered 
battle ; but,  overwhelmed  like  the  other  chiefs, 
came  in,  begging  for  peace  and  bringing  with 
him  a large  quantity  of  wrought  gold,  for  which 
the  usual  trinkets  were  given  in  return.  Re- 
turning again  to  Chiapes  he  rested  a while.  Be- 
ing informed  by  the  chief  that  farther  on  was  a 
larger  gulf  extending  far  inland,  he  determined 
to  explore  it. 

It  was  now  October — the  stormy  season — and 
Chiapes  remonstrated  with  him,  telling  him  that 
at  this  time  the  waters  of  the  bay  were  in  great 
commotion,  swept  by  huge  waves,  and  filled  with 
whirlpools  in  which  canoes  could  not  lire.  Un- 
daunted by  these  representations,  Balboa  ordered 
nine  canoes,  or  dug-outs,  to  be  made  from  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  set  forth.  The  chiefs  pre- 
diction proved  true ; the  wind  rose,  the  sea  made 
fast,  and  soon  those  frail  vessels  were  hurled  like 
feathers  over  the  billows.  Consternation  and 
despair  seized  every  one,  for  certain  death  seemed 
to  stare  them  in  the  face.  All  would  doubtless 
have  perished,  had  not  the  Indians  lashed  the 
canoes  together,  two  and  two,  to  keep  them  from 
being  overturned.  Tossed  about  till  evening, 
they  at  length  succeeded  in  reaching  a low  rocky 
island.  Landing  here,  they  fastened  their  ca- 
noes  to  some  trees,  and  prepared  to  pass  the  night. 

Ignorant  of  the  tremendous  tides  of  the  Pacific, 
they  were  aroused  from  their  slumber  by  the  deaf- 
ening roar  of  the  sea  as  it  came  thundering  over 
the  island,  and  roaring  away  through  the  deep 
clefts  of  the  rocks.  The  wnnd  was  high  and  bois- 
terous, the  night  dark,  and  as  they  saw  the  burst- 
ing foam  leaping  nearer  and  nearer  with  every 
wave,  their  hearts  were  appalled  with  terror. 

Higher  and  higher  rose  the  sea,  till  it  swept  the 
island  from  end  to  end.  Indians  and  Spaniards 
stood  huddled  together,  cowering  before  the  storm, 
powerless  to  act,  and  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  swept  away  to  sea  together.  But  when  the 
w'ater  had  risen  to  their  waists,  the  wind  lulled, 
and  the  tide  having  reached  its  highest  point, 
began  to  subside.  All  night  long  they  stood 
shivering  in  their  places,  afraid  to  stir,  and  scarce 
able  to  hear  each  other’s  voices  amidst  the  roar 
of  the  waves.  When  daylight  returned  and  the 
island  was  again  left  dry,  they  sought  their  ca- 
noes. They  found  them  bottomside  up,  strand- 
ed amidst  the  rocks  where  the  retiring  waves  had 

left  them.  Such  as  could  be  repaired  were  tied 
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up  with  bark  ropes,  and  the  holes  stopped  with 
sea-weed.  Balboa  then  resolved  to  set  sail  again, 
but  his  followers  remonstrated  against  such  a 
hopeless  enterprise.  Bomo  up  by  a superstitious 
belief  that  he  was  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  could  not  fail,  he  appealed  by  turns  to 
their  ambition  and  to  their  faith  in  the  God  who 
had  protected  them  thus  far,  and  who  assuredly 
would  not  desert  them  now,  Balboa  could  be  both 
preacher  and  orator;  he  soon  brought  his  listen- 
ers over  to  his  views,  and  they  set  sail.  All  day 
long  the  battered  canoes,  laden  to  the  water’s 
edge,  labored  over  the  heavy  seas  momentarily 
threatening  shipwreck ; until  at  length  saved,  da 
the  Spaniards  believed,  by  a miracle,  they  reached 
the  const  in  the  province  of  a chief  named  Ttimaco. 

Though  the  men  were  weak  and  famished  with 
hunger,  Ballwa,  with  the  strongest  of  them,  set 
out  for  the  village,  hoping  to  take  it  by  surprise. 
But  the  wary  chief  was  advised  of  his  approach, 
and  had  his  warriors  drawn  up  to  receive  the 
invaders.  At  the  first  discharge  of  fire-arms, 
which  lighted  up  the  surrounding  forest  with  a 
sudden  glow,  they  fled  with  frightful  yells  to  the 
woods,  leaving  their  provisions  and  booty  beliind 
thera.^  T 


The  next  day  Balboa  sent,  out  some  friendly 
Indians  to  find  the  chief  and  bring  him  in,  The 
latter  refused  to  come,  but  sent  his  son  Tumaeo 
as  a mediator,  Him  Balboa  sent  back,  laden 
with  trinkets,  to  his  father,  w ho  was  so  delighted 
that  he  presented  himself  before  the  Spanish  lead- 
er with  014  pounds  of  gold  and  240  large  pearls, 
together  with  many  smaller  ones.  The  pearls 
were  reduced  in  value  in  consequence  of  the  oys- 
ters having  been  roasted  for  eating  and  also  to 
enable  them  to  open  the  shell  easily. 

Balboa  questioned  this  chief  closely  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  The  latter  told  him  that 
there  was  a land  to  the  south  abounding  in  gold. 
Turn  which  way  he  would  the  rich  land  of  Peru 
rose  before  him.  We  may  be  well  assured  that 
.Bizarre  noted  carefully  all  those  marvelous  ru- 
mors. 

The  chief  gave  him  ft  eunoe  of  state,  the  oars 
of  which  were  inlaid  with  pearls,  to  continue  hb 
explorations  along  the  coast.  Keeping  close  in- 
shore, ho  at  length  reached  the  farthest  extrem- 
ity of  the  land,  where  the  surf  of  the  Pac  ific  rolled 
unobstructed  on  the  sandy  beach.  As  they  stood 
grouped  together  on  the  shore,  the  Indians  point- 
ed to  an  island  in  the  distance  which,  they  said. 
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was  governed,  with  smaller  ones  that  surrounded 
it,  by  a powerful  chief,  and  abounded  in  immense 
pearls.  Balboa  longed  to  Visit  it,  but  the  guides 
told  him  that  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  stormy 
reason.  Giving  to  this  group  the  name  of  Pearl 
Islands,  he.  reluctantly  retraced  his  steps,  resolved 
the  next  year  to  return  and  take  possession  of 
them. 

Making  another  expedition  in  a different  direc- 
tion, he  captured  a chief,  Faodian,  who  present- 
ed him  with  twenty  pounds  of  gold  and  two  hun- 
dred pearls*  the  latter,  however,  were  of  inferior 
value. 

It  was  now  tlie  4th  of  November,  and  Balboa 
resolved  to  make  his  way  back  by  a different 
route  to  Darien.  He  therefore  took  an  affection- 
ate leave  of  the  son  of  Ttmmm  and  of  Chiapes. 
The  latter  embraced  him  and  abed  tears  as  be 
turned  away.  Balboa  had  great  power  over  all 
thr<  chiefs  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  attach- 
ing them  warmly  to  him  by  bis  timely  presents 
and  winning  manners.  With  guides  and  slaves 
to  carry  hi*  baggage,  he  now  boldly  struck  into 
the  mountains,  and  began  bis  toilsome  march 
back. 

In  n shn#  time  hC|Ontcred  the  province  of 
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[ Pa  era,  the  dreaded  tyrant  of  the  surrounding 
region  : but  before  he  readied  his  village  bis  men 
and  the  Indians  suffered  intolerably  from  thirst. 
The  Indians  luckily  discovered  a spring  of  water 
in  a ravine,  at  which  they  refreshed  themselves, 
and  then  pushed  on  for  the  home  of  Pacra.  The 
latter,  hearing  of  his  approach,  fled  with  his  chiefs 
to  the  mountains.  The  Spaniards  found  in  his 
house,  fifty  pounds  of  gold.  To  all  the  entreaties 
of  Balboa  to  leave  his  retreat  Paera  for  a long 
! while  returned  a peremptory  refusal.  At  length, 
however,  he  yielded,  and  presented  himself  in 
camp. 

His  appearance  did  not  belie  the  rumors  cir- 
culated against  him  ; for  he  was  a misshapen,  de- 
[ formed  creature,  with  a countenance  on  which 
| was  traced  ferocity  and  every  had  passion  of  our 
| nature.  He  had  taken  and  ravished  the  daugh- 
| fcers  of  fottr  kings  of  Darien,  and  was  charged 
| with  other  crimes  and  most  disgusting  vices. 
Balboa's  allies  stoutly  demanded  hb  death,  and 
, he  finally  gave  him  to  the  blood-hounds,  who  tore 
| him  in  pieces.  Here  the  party  remained  for  a 
whole  month  to  recruit,  and  wait  for  the  return 
j of  the  men  who  Juid  been  left  in  the  village 
: of  Chiapes,  to  whom  he  sent  messengers  to  join 
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fiim.  A strange  chief  conducted  them  in,  loaded 
with  presents.  As  he  delivered  them  to  Balboa 
he  took  the  latter  by  the  hand  and  invoked  the 
blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit  on  his  head. 

Eveiy*  thing  being  now  ready,  Balboa  again 
/et  out  at  the  head  of  his  little  band.  He  soon 
reached  a barren  country  ruled  by  two  poor  kings, 
whom  he  forced  to  conduct  him  forward.  There 
was  no  parb;  for  three  days  they  floundered 
through  quagmires,  broken  ravines,  and  tangled 
forests,  and  finally  entered  the  village  of  a chief, 
who  had  Hod  with  all  his  tril>c.  He,  however, 
soon  came  in  bringing  gold,  but  no  provisions* 
The  suffering  from  hunger  now  became  extreme ; 
but  there  was  no  hope  left  for  them  except  to 
press  forward.  At  length  they  reached  the  prov- 
ince of  Focorosa.  He  fled  at  their  approach  ; 
but  soon  returned,  bringing  fifteen  pounds  of 
gold  and  some  slaves.  Balboa  remained  here 
for  some  time  to  recruit  his  broken-down  follow- 
ers. The  next  king,  Tubanntna  or  Tumnnanua, 
he  vrns  informed,  was  a powerful,  warlike  chief. 
Fearing  to  meet  him  with  his  men  broken  down 
with  fatigue,  Balboa  picked  out  sixty  of  the 
strongest  of  his  followers,  and  pushing  resolutely 
on  over  every  obstacle,  accomplished  tw  o days’ 
journey  in  one,  and  entering  the  village  by  night 
took  the  King  and  eighty  women  of  his  palace 
prisoners.  With  the  women,  as  they  generally 
did  with  captives,  the  Spaniards  made  themselves 
free.  To  the  palace  was  attached  a house  300 
feet  long  and  150  wide,  made  of  trees  thatched 
with  stalks  of  plants.  Hero  the  King  was  ac- 
customed to  muster  his  troops. 

Marching  forward  from  this  place,  they  found 
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the  difficulties  of  the  wav  to  increase,  while  pro- 
visions became  still  more  scarce.  It  was  now 
that  the  very  booty  they  had  accumulated  be- 
came a curse  to  them.  Many  sunk  under  their 
sufferings;  others  went  erased;  some  of  the  In- 
dians also  gave  out  aud  died  in  those  inhospita- 
ble solitudes.  It  was  a piteous  sight  to  see  those 
once  brave  cavaliers  with  each  arm  round  an  In- 
dian's neck  lifted  carefully,  painfidly  along,  over 
fallen  trees,  across  frightful  ravines,  and  up  rug- 
gtnl  ascents.  The  long  straggling  file  continued 
to  stagger  on,  almost  against  hope,  cursing  the 
day  that  their  cupidity  tempted  them  into  this 
terrible  wilderness  only  to  die. 

At  length  Balboa,  who  had  hitherto  appeared 
impervious  to  fatigue  or  hunger — who,  always 
leading  his  men  into  battle,  seemed  to  bear  a 
charmed  life — whom  nothing  could  daunt  and 
nothing  conquer  — also  sunk  under  these  pro- 
tracted sufferings.  A fever  seized  him,  and  this 
bold  leader  became  as  helpless  as  a child,  and, 
slung  in  a piece  of  cloth,  was  borne  along  on  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  were  still  able  to  travel. 
Slowly  and  sadly  the  wnu  and  famished  band 
toiled  onward,  until  at  last,  to  their  great  joy, 
they  reached  the.  friendly  province  of  Comagre. 
They  found  that  the  old  King  was  dead ; but  hi> 
son,  who  had  been  baptized  by  the  name  of  Car- 
los, received  them  gladly  and  supplied  all  their 
wants.  He  gave  twenty  pounds  of  gold  to  Bal- 
boa, who  in  return  presented  him  with  some  car- 
penters* tools,  axes,  and  a shirt  and  soldier's  coat, 
which  seemed  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his  ambi- 
tion. He  also  made  him  a speech  before  he  left, 
exhorting  him  to  retain  his  friendship,  and  es- 
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pecially  to  gather  large  quantities  of  gold  by  the 
time  he  returned. 

Moving  on  to  Ponca,  he  found  four  men  who 
had  been  sent  from  Darien  to  inform  him  that 
vessels  had  arrived  from  Hispaniola  laden  with 
provisions.  Taking  with  him  twenty  men,  he 
hastened  on  by  long  journeys  to  Careta,  and  em- 
barking in  the  brigantine  he  had  left  there,  set 
sail  for  Darien,  where  he  arrived  in  the  middle 
of  February,  or,  according  to  other  authorities, 
the  eighteenth  day  of  January,  having  been  ab- 
sent since  the  first  day  of  September.  His  ar- 
rival, and  the  astonishing  news  he  brought,  to- 
gether with  the  account  of  the  gold  and  pearls  on 
the  way,  threw  the  colonists  into  the  highest  ex- 
citement, and  they  crowded  round  him,  eager  to 
catch  every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips.  His 
strange  adventures  were  for  a long  time  the  only 
topic  of  conversation. 

Having  sent  back  for  his  remaining  followers, 
he  set  apart  a fifth  of  all  their  treasures  for  the 
crown,  and  divided  the  residue  equally  among 
those  who  had  accompanied  him  and  those  who 
had  remained  behind.  When  the  inhabitants 
saw  the  golden  vessels  and  ornaments  and  heaps 
of  pearls,  their  imaginations  fixed  no  limits  to 
the  wealth  they  believed  to  be  concealed  in  those 
primeval  forests. 

Balboa’s  first  object  was  to  conciliate  his  sov- 
ereign. To  effect  this  he  dispatched  an  old 
friend,  one  of  his  companions  in  his  recent  dis- 
coveries, bearing  the  fifth  set  apart  for  the  crown, 
together  with  a magnificent  present  of  pearls 
from  himself.  He  also  sent  letters  to  the  King, 
giving  an  account  of  his  discoveries.  But  while 
he  had  been  toiling  amidst  the  forests  of  Darien, 
and  by  his  energy  and  daring  opening  a new' 
world  to  his  country,  his  enemy  had  steadily  un- 
dermined him  at  home.  A new'  Governor,  Don 
Pedrarias  de  Avila,  had  been  dispatched  with  a 
fleet  of  fifteen  sail,  equipped  to  carry  an  expedi- 
tion which  wras  to  make  newr  discoveries.  . This 
fleet  was  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Atlantic 
when  the  vessel  containing  Balboa’s  messenger 
sailed  into  the  Spanish  port. 

The  news  he  bore  caused  scarcely  less  excite- 
ment in  Spain  than  the  report  of  the  first  discov- 
ery of  the  New  Wrorld  by  Columbus.  The  King, 
overjoyed  at  this  new  accession  of  territory,  and 
at  the  prospect  of  such  exhaustless  treasures, 
deeply  regretted  his  severity  toward  Balboa,  and, 
as  some  reparation  for  it,  appointed  him  Adelnn- 
tado,  or  Admiral  of  the  South  Seas,  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  provinces  of  Panama  and  Coyba. 

While  these  events  were  passing  Balboa  de- 
voted all  his  energy  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony. 

At  length,  in  June,  the  fleet  bearing  the  new 
Governor  swept  into  the  harbor.  Pedrarias,  who 
had  pictured  Ballxm  as  a fierce,  resolute  man, 
feared  he  might  have  some  difficulty  in  getting 
possession  of  the  government ; and  so  he  would 
if  the  latter  had  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
followers.  He,  however,  cheerfully  submitted  to 
the  royal  authority,  and  frankly  revealed  all  his 
plans  and  narrated  all  he  had  done.  Having 
obtained  what  he  wanted,  Pedrarias  assumed  his 


true  character,  and  ordered  Balboa  to  be  arrest- 
ed and  put  on  trial.  He  was  acquitted ; which 
exasperated  Pedrarias  still  more,  and  he  subject- 
ed him  to  ceaseless  annoyances. 

At  length  the  King’s  commission  for  Balboa 
arrived  at  Darien.  The  Governor  at  first  re- 
solved to  suppress  it;  but  afraid  of  the  future 
consequences  to  himself  of  such  conduct,  he  at 
length  delivered  it  up,  on  condition  that  Balboa 
should  not  actually  enter  on  the  government  of 
the  territories  placed  under  his  control  without 
his  permission — thus  making  the  title  an  empty 
one. 

A long  series  of  persecutions  and  of  disasters  to 
the  colony  followed.  The  bishop  who  accompa- 
nied the  Governor  from  Spain  at  length  healed 
the  breach,  by  effecting  a contract  of  marriage  be- 
tween. Balboa  and  a daughter  of  the  Governor. 
What  Pedrarias  had  denied  to  his  rival  he  cheer- 
fully granted  to  his  future  son-in-law,  and  Balboa 
immediately  began  to  put  in  execution  his  long 
cherished  plan  of  transporting  vessels  across  the 
mountains  and  launching  them  on  tlie  Pacific,  so 
as  to  extend  his  explorations  there. 

Carrying  out  his  project  he  proceeded  to  Acla,  a 
little  port  west  of  Darien,  and  with  two  hundred 
men  felled  the  timber  for  four  brigantines.  With 
incredible  labor  he  transported  them,  and  all  the 
anchors  and  rigging,  over  the  mountains  to  the 
banks  of  the  River  Valsa,  that  flowed  into  the 
Pacific.  Under  the  tremendous  efforts  to  lift 
these  heavy  loads  up  the  steep  ascents,  over  preci- 
pices and  mountain  torrents,  many  of  the  work- 
men perished.  It  was  a strange  spectacle  in 
those  far  solitudes  to  behold  the  timbers  for  ves- 
sels slowly  moving  up  the  mountain-side  on  men’s 
shoulders,  and  exhibits  the  wonderful  energy  and 
endurance  of  the  Spanish  race  at  that  time. 
But  scarcely  had  they  begun  to  lay  the  timbers 
before  they  discovered  they  were  so  worm-eaten, 
from  having  been  cut  in  the  vicinity  of  salt  wa- 
ter, as  to  be  utterly  worthless.  Not  dishearten- 
ed, Balboa  ordered  trees  to  be  cut  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  But  just  as  the  timbers  were  ready 
to  be  put  together,  a heavy  freshet  arose  and 
swept  them  all  away.  The  flood  also  cut  the 
workmen  off  from  their  usual  supplies  of  provi- 
sions. Famine  set  in,  and  but  for  the  Indians 
all  would  have  perished.  The  water  having  at 
length  subsided,  they  set  to  w'ork  again,  and  soon 
two  brigantines  were  afloat,  and  moving  down 
through  the  forest,  passed  out  into  the  broad  Pacif- 
ic. Balboa’s  first  cruise  w’as  to  the  Pearl  Islands. 
After  a short  exploration  along  the  coast,  he  set 
himself  to  Work  to  finish  other  brigantines  so  as 
to  cany  sufficient  force  for  a more  extended  ex- 
pedition. 

In  the  mean  time  he  sent  a man  named  Gara- 
vito  to  Darien  to  ascertain  the  state  of  matters 
there.  This  person  professed  to  be  a great  friend 
of  Balboa ; but  the  hitter,  in  a dispute  a short 
time  before  about  his  Indian  beauty,  used  some 
expressions  that  offended  him,  and  turning  trait- 
or he  told  the  Governor  that  Balboa  had  no  in- 
tention of  fulfilling  his  contract  of  marriage,  be- 
ing wholly  devoted  to  his  Indian  mistress.  All 
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the  whole*  plot.  Balboa  was  thunder-struck  at 
the  announcement ; but  instead  of  returning  at 
once  to  lib  band,  and  hoisting  his  flag  bidding 
defiance  to  the  Governor — till  ho  could  get  his 
case  Ivfforc  the  King,  where  he  was  sure  of  pro- 
tectinn — he,  reiving  on  the  rectitude  of  his  con- 
duct, and  pushed  on  by  a blind  fate,  proceeded 
to  Aida,  where  he  was  immediately  arrested  and 
thrown  into  prison.  Pedmria*  had  him  arraign- 
ed on  a charge  of  treason,  protending  that  his 
intention  wo*,  so  soon  as  be  had  men  and  ves- 
sels sufficient  on  the  Pacific,  to  cut  off  aU  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  There  is  little  doubt  he 
mould  hare  rejected  the  authority  of  Pcdrarias— 
broken  off  his  contract  of  marriage — and  sailed 
away  with  his  Indian  beauty,  till  Pedrarias  was 


the  Governor’s  suspicious  jealousies  and  enmities 
were  at  once  arouses!,  and  he  began  to  devise 
wme  plan  to  get  Balboa  into  hia  power.  He 
know  that  the  latter,  with  his  brave  and  devoted 
followers  around  him,  and  his  brigantines  afloat 
on  the  Pacific*  could  lie  taken  by  no  force  he 
was  able  to  send  against  him.  He  therefore  con- 
cealed his  deigns,  and  invites!  Balboa  to  meet 
him  in  friendly  consultation  at  Ada.  Balboa  • 
cheerfully  accepted  the  invitation,  and  leaving ! 
bis  followers  to  guard  his  brigantines,  accompa- 
nied the  messengers  who  bore  the  request  over  the 
mountains. 

These,  however,  were  so  won  by  his  kindness, 
and  grieving  that  so  gallant  a man  should  fall 
into  the  net  spread  lor  him,  at  length  revealed 
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removed— for  he  had  already  heard  that  a new 
Governor  was  appointed.  But  that  he  designed 
to  cast  off  allegiance  to  Spain  was  a senseless 
charge,  for  he  was  more  ambitious  of  distinction 
at  home  than  for  plunder. 

The  trial  was  hurried  through  in  the  little 
colony  of  Ada,  instead  of  being  transferred,  ix$ 
it  should  have  been,  to  the  tribunals  of  Spain. 
Balboa  was  condemned,  and  the.  day  of  his  exe- 
cution fixed.  When  the  fatal  morning  arrived, 
he  was  led  forth,  preceded  by  a crier  proclaiming 
him  a traitor  to  the  crown.  “ It  is  false  l ” in- 
dignantly exclaimed  Balboa;  “never  did  such 
a crime  enter  my  mind.  I have  ever  served  my 
King  with  truth  and  loyalty,  and  sought  to  aug- 
ment his  dominions.” 

The  execution  took  place  in  the  public  square, 
and  Balboa  having  partaken  of  the  sacrament, 
walked  calmly  up  the  scaffold.  The  fatal  blow 
was  given,  and  the  trunkless  head  rolled  away 
from  the  body. 

Thu*  in  1517,  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  being 
only  forty-one  years  of  age,  perished  this  intrep- 
id explorer.  If  the  little  hand  awaiting  his  re- 
turn on  the  Pacific  lmd  known  what  was  about 
to  transpire,  they  would  have  descended  with 
their  old  war-cry  of  “ Santiago!”  on  that  weak 
settlement,  and  swept  the  Governor  with  his  ad- 
herents into  the  sea.  Columbus  narrowly  es- 
caped the  *ame  fate,  and  was  spared  only  to  meet 
a worse  one  in  the  neglect  and  injustice  of  the 
sovereign  he  had  enriched,  and  whose  reign  he 
had  made  illustrious. 

Thus  perished  the  first  civilized  man  that 
eroded  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  This  narrow 


neck  of  hind  has  witnessed  strange  scenes  since 
then,  and  probably  there  is  no  other  portion  of 
the  earth,  of  similar  extent,  which  has  witnessed 
so  much  daring  endurance ‘and  human  suffering. 


TWILIGHT. 

IT  was  a pleasant  afternoon  in  early  June,  and 
in  a cool,  comfortable  apartment,  in  a quiet, 
unpretending-looking  house,  just  on  the  outskirts 
of  one  of  onr  pretty  New  England  villages,  three 
persons  were  gathered  together  for  an  early  ten. 
We  have  said  that  the  room  was  cool  and  com- 
fortable; hut  perhaps  its  most  distinguishing 
characteristic  was  its  air  of  primitive  neatness 
and  old-fashioned  simplicity.  The  furniture  was 
sufficient,  but  plain;  every  thing  necessary  to 
comfort,  hut  nothing  for  ornament,  luxury,  or 
fashion  ; no  tapestry  carpets,  yielding  softly  be- 
neath the  noiseless  tread ; no  tosscled  and  fringed 
drapery  curtains ; no  luxurious  divans ; no  gmctv 
ful  tabourets  or  ottomans;  no  piano  or  harp; 
no  mirrors;  no  gas-fixtures ; no  bronze  and 
gold;  no  quaint  old  china.  The  plain  walk 
unrelieved  by  a single  picture,  were  covered  with 
a heat  paper,  of  alternate  stripes  of  darker  and 
lighter  shades  of  dove-color ; the  carpet,  unfaded 
and  spotless,  was  a small,  neat  pattern  of  gram 
and  dove-color ; the  stiff,  cane-seated  chairs  held 
their  straight  hacks  against  the  wainscot,  in  prim 
and  exact  regularity ; an  unyielding- looking 
sofa,  in  mahogany  and  hair-cloth,  uu suggestive 
of  ease  or  comfort,  stood  upon  the  hearth,  with 
arms  akimbo,  and  toes  turned  out,  and  hack  to 
the  fire-place,  like  some  sturdy  Englishman  in 
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after-dinner  meditation ; and  in  an  opposite  cor- 
ner stood  a long,  narrow,  eight-day  mahogany 
clock,  with  a great  white,  moonfaced  diai-plate, 
like  a coffin  set  up  on  end,  with  the  pale,  un- 
speculative  face  of  its  occupant  looking  placidly 
out  of  the  upper  window,  and  pleasantly  num- 
bering off  on  its  attenuated  fingers  the  hours 
and  moments  yet  remaining  to  the  living. 

But  if  the  room  could  boast  of  no  superfluities 
the  same  could  not  be  said  of  the  table,  which, 
covered  with  a snowy  white  cloth,  and  furnished 
with  the  whitest  of  granite-ware,  was  literally 
piled  with  a profusion  of  domestic  produce  and 
home-made  delicacies,  which,  seldom  or  never 
admitted  to  city  tea-tables,  are  the  pride  and 
delight  of  rural  house-keepers.  Long  golden 
bars  of  44  diet-bread”  piled  up,  cob-house  fashion, 
balanced  thick  wedge-like  slices  of  dark,  rich- 
looking “loaf-cake,”  clammy  with  fruit  and 
redolent  of  cloves;  delicate  “flapjacks”  lay, 
zealously  perspiring  under  a sense  of  their  own 
goodness,  and  a melting  cru9t  of  powdered  sugar 
and  spice,  opposite  to  hot  rolls,  white  and  feath- 
ery in  their  yeasty  lightness ; slices  of  cold  boiled 
ham,  cut  by  no  Vauxhall  pattern,  smiled  in  calm 
self-possession,  as  if  they  knew  “ the  fat  was  so 
white  and  the  lean  was  so  ruddy;”  custards, 
with  their  rich  golden  surfaces  concealed  by  a 
thick  brown  coat  of  grated  nutmeg  (which  would 
shock  the  fastidious  taste  as  a work  of  superero- 
gation), were  supported  on  either  side  by  pellucid 
honey  welling  from  the  comb,  and  fragrant  home- 
made butter ; cool,  crisp  radishes  raised  their 
meek  green  heads  above  the  transparent  glass, 
through  which  they  gleamed  like  scarlet  gold- 
fish in  the  pure  iced  water  below,  and  “sea- 
soned apple-sauce”  and  preserved  quinces  turn- 
ed corners  with  cheese  and  olives. 

But  wo  are  lingering  too  long  over  this  ap- 
petizing table,  while  the  dramatis  persona  are 
waiting  to  be  introduced.  At  the  head  of  the  table 
sat  a mild,  pleasant-looking  woman,  of  middle 
life,  rather  short  and  stout,  dressed  in  a dove- 
colored  silk  gown  and  close  Quaker  cap  and 
handkerchief.  This  was  Mrs.  Cobb,  the  mistress 
of  the  establishment,  and  widow  and  sole  relict 
of  the  late  lamented  John  Cobb,  a very  respect- 
able hardware  dealer  and  estimable  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Mrs.  Cobb,  his  widow, 
was  a model  of  propriety : she  wore  only  the  drab- 
est  of  gowns,  the  closest  of  close  caps,  and  the 
stiffest  of  black  satin  bonnets;  she  used  the 
Quaker  phraseology  with  unflinching  pertinacity, 
and  thee’d  and  thou’d  with  a friendly  disregard 
for  all  grammatical  rules,  which  would  have 
made  Lindley  Murray  gnash  his  teeth  in  anguish. 
Yet  there  was  something — an  undescribable  some-, 
thing — it  might  have  been  a shade  less  of  the 
leaden  immobility  of  feature,  and  rigid,  statue- 
like repose  of  manner,  said  to  bo  the  result  of 
that  strong  self-control  which  is  one  of  the  early 
and  most  admirable  lessons  of  that  sect,  which 
suggested  that,  though  every  way  worthy,  Mrs. 
Cobb  was  not  “ to  the  manner  born.” 

And  it  was  so ; Mrs.  Cobb  had  been  bora  of 
“the  world’s  people,”  and  as  Betsy  Appleton, 


the  only  and  indulged  child  of  wealthy  parents, 
she  was  a sprightly,  gay,  pretty  girl : but  destiny, 
chance,  or  propinquity  (or  whatever  power  it 
may  be  which  rules  the  matrimonial  affairs  of 
this  world),  had  fixed  her  affections  on  John 
Cobb,  a handsome  and  worthy  young  Friend ; 
and  the  predilection  being  fully  returned,  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  parents  on  both  sides,  or 
rather  in  consequence  of  it — for  opposition  is  the 
aliment  of  rebellious  love — she  married  him,  and 
turning  her  back  to  the  world’s  vanities,  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  religious  sect  to  w'hich  her  husband 
belonged,  and  henceforward,  as  Paul  said  of  him- 
self, that  “ after  the  most  straitest  sect  of  his  re- 
ligion he  lived  a Pharisee,”  so  did  Mrs.  Cobb  in 
her  daily  round  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of 
Quaker  law.  Nor  was  there  any  insincerity,  any 
leaven  of  hypocrisy,  in  all  this ; for  Mrs.  Cobb’s 
love  had  so  ennobled  and  dignified  its  object 
that  the  consequence  was  obvious  and  natural — 
her  mind  becamp  the  reflection  of  his,  she  thought 
what  he  thought,  she  believed  w'hat  he  believed. 
He  was  too  wise  to  be  deceived,  and  too  good  to 
err.  He  was  to  her  church  and  priest,  pope 
and  prophet ; she  followed  his  lead  unquestion- 
ing, sure  that  the  way  must  be  right  if  John 
Cobb  went  before  I Nor  wras  this  a light  and 
transient  sentiment,  fading  with  the  years  w’hieh 
gave  it  birth ; not  so.  for  the  love  of  youth  had 
stood  the  test  of  time ; she  had  loved  and  obeyed 
him  in  health,  she  nursed  him  through  sickness, 
and  honored  him  in  death.  She  still  quoted  him, 
as  precedent  and  authority,  on  all  occasions,  con- 
tinually volunteering  the  information  that  “ hus- 
band thought,  husband  said,  AusiaWdid,  husband 
did  not,”  until  one  of  her  young  neighbors  rogu- 
ishly observed  she  believed  Aunt  Betsy  Cobb 
really  thought  there  never  was  but  one  husband 
in  the  world,  and  she  had  had  him ! 

But  stern  Death,  which  severs  so  many  strong, 
sweet  ties,  had  taken  the  husband  from  his  de- 
voted and  appreciative  wife.  John  Cobb  wras 
dead  and  Aunt  Betsy  reigned  in  his  stead,  or 
rather,  she  would  have  reigned  if  she  had  known 
how;  but  like  many  gentle-hearted  but  unre- 
flecting women,  her  unlimited  trust  in  another 
had  weakened  her  own  powers.  She  had  so  ac- 
customed herself  to  lean  upon  another  she  was 
unable  to  stand  alone;  and  when  the*  strong 
prop  was  removed  6he  drooped  like  a flowering 
vine  torn  from  its  trellis.  Firmly  believing  that 
44  husband”  knew  every  thing,  that  whatever  he 
thought,  or  said,  or  planned,  or  did,  wpas  ever 
the  “wisest,  discrcctcst,  best,”  she  had  never 
concerned  herself  about  out-of-door  matters. 
“Sure  thee  knows  best,  John  Cobb,”  or,  “I’d 
do  just  as  thee  thinks  right  thyself,  husband,” 
was  the  most  cogent  advice  or  opinion  she  had 
<wcr  given  him ; and  in  her  bereavement  she 
found  herself  utterly  unfit  to  meet  the  demands 
made  upon  her.  She  could  not  keep  accounts, 
she  could  not  calculate  the  price  of  a load  of 
wood  or  hay ; the  cleaning  out  of  the  well  and 
the  re-shingling  of  the  wood-shed  were  awful  mys- 
teries which  she  shrunk  from  undertaking.  She 
was  sadly  at  a loss  how  to  direct  the  planting 
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of  her  garden  or  the  mowing  of  44  the  homestead 
lot';”  and  when  the  county  commissioners,  con- 
templating the  opening  of  a new  street  where 
the  store  of  the  late  John  Cobb  stood,  called  on 
her  to  obtain  her  estimate  of  its  value,  she  was 
at  her  wit’s  end.  Feeling  her  own  weakness, 
conscious  of  her  own  inability  to  defend  herself 
from  imposition  and  wrong,  she  took  a suddenly 
exaggerated  view  of  her  own  danger  and  the 
peculant  propensity  of  mankind  in  general,  and 
felt  herself  a prey  to  unlimited  encroachments 
and  cheating  without  measure  or  end.  In  this 
dread  emergency  there  came  to  her  aid  her  uncle, 
Mr.  Lemuel  Wood,  her  mother’s  brother,  a kind- 
hearted,  worthy,  but  rather  eccentric  old  bach- 
elor. 

There  has  been  one  individual  put  on  record 
who  made  a fortune  by  attending  to  his  own  af- 
fairs. It  may  be  so,  but  certainly  that  man  was 
not  Lemuel  Wood;  for  he  had  a decided  pen- 
chant for  helping  others,  while  his  own  affairs 
(if  he  had  any)  were  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. He  came  to  the  widow’s  aid,  and  being 
of  a quiet  temper  and  a cheerful,  trusting  spirit, 
he  reassured  and  comforted  her,  helping  her 
wisely  and  well,  bringing  her  triumphantly 
through  the  commissioners’  business,  paying  her 
taxes,  buying  her  stores,  and  shoveling  her 
paths,  literally  and  figuratively;  in  short,  tak- 
ing upon  himself  the  whole  burden  of  the  out- 
door department  with  such  zeal  and  judgment 
that  his  grateful  niece  felt  she  could  not  live 
without  him : and  thus,  as  time  wore  on,  gradu- 
ally and  imperceptibly  to  both  of  them,  he  had 
become  a fixture  in  the  house  and  the  nominal 
head  of  the  family,  speaking  of  our  garden  and 
our  house  with  exactly  the  same  sense  of  owner- 
ship  that  Mrs.  Cobb  herself  had.  This  was  the 
person  wrho  now  sat  in  the  post  of  honor  at  table 
opposite  to  her,  and  aided  her  in  her  hospitable 
attentions  to  their  guest.  He  was  a short,  rath- 
er stout-built  man,  a little  beyond  middle  life, 
with  a fair,  broad,  ruddy  face,  sandy  whiskers, 
and  laughing  brown  eyes. 

The  third  person  in  the  trio  was  Miss  Alice 
Grade,  a young  lady  from  the  city,  a newly-ar- 
rived guest,  or  rather  a new  boarder.  Since 
John  Cobb’s  final  withdrawal  from  business  by 
the  hahd  of  Death  had  somewhat  lessened  the 
annual  income  of  the  property,  his  widow  had 
decided  upon  taking  one  or  more  lady  boarders, 
partly,  perhaps,  in  hopes  of  female  companion- 
ship, and  still  more,  because  her  forte  being  the 
culinary  department,  she  naturally  wanted  some 
one  to  enjoy  and  praise  its  results.  44  Husband” 
had,  unknown  to  himself  or  his  wife,  become  a 
little  epicurean  in  his  habits,  and  as -to  please 
him  was  to  please  herself  she  had  become  a 
great  proficient  in  the  cooking  line ; and  as  we 
all  love  to  do  what  wc  are  conscious  we  do  best, 
so  her  soups  and  her  sauces,  her  cakes  and  con- 
fections, had  become  matters  of  serious  import- 
ance to  her.  Husband  had  had  good  taste ; he 
had  always  praised  with  judgment  or  suggested 
with  discrimination ; but  Uncle  Lem,  though  his 
gastronomic  performances  were  often  great  in 


their  way,  was  not  appreciative  or  refined.  He 
came  to  table  to  satisfy  his  hunger — for  he  was 
healthy  and  hearty — not  to  ruminate  and  pro- 
nounce judgment  on  the  food  set  before  him. 
He  ate  and  drank  thankfully,  and  doubtless  he 
gave  praise,  for  he  was  a good  man;  but  his 
sense  of  his  indebtedness  rose  to  a higher  source 
of  good  than  Aunt  Betsy.  But  what  was  the 
comfort  in  cooking  for  a man  who  did  not  know 
if  the  cranberry  sauce  was  made  with  loaf  sugar 
or  brown,  who  could  not  distinguish  between 
allspice  and  mace,  and  did  not  clearly  know 
crumb  sauce  from  drawn  butter ! 

So  Mrs.  Cobb  had  decided  to  take  a boarder, 
and  Miss  Gracie,  a young  lady  governess,  whose 
city  pupils  had  gone  with  their  parents  on  the 
summer  tour  in  search  of  health  and  amuse- 
ment, which  fashion  now  so  imperiously  de- 
mands, having  leisure  to  rest  and  recruit  her- 
self, had  preferred  the  rural  quiet  and  home- 
comforts  which  Mrs.  Cobb’s  house  seemed  to  of- 
fer, to  the  more  showy,  more  expensive,  and 
less  substantial  accommodations  of  a fashionable 
watering-place.  She  had  just  arrived,  and  it 
was  for  her  refreshment  after  her  day’s  ride  that 
this  early  and  profuse  meal  had  been  prepared. 

44  Do  thee  take  another  cup  of  tea,  Alice,” 
said  the  hostess,  lifting  up  the  tea-pot  as  she 
spoke.  44  Sure  thee  needs  it  after  thy  long  ride ; 
and  do  take  some  more  of  the  griddles,  will 
thee?  Thee  hain’t  got  any  thing  on  thy  plate 
hardly.  Uncle  Lem,  won’t  thee  pass  the  rolls 
to  Alice  Gracie,  if  thee  pleases,  and  give  her  a 
little  more  of  that  ham  near  thee.  Do  thee  try 
it,  Alice.  I think  thee’ll  find  it  good.  Hus- 
band used  to  say  he  never  ate  any  ham  only  at 
home.  I always  boil  mine  five  hours,  and  then 
I put  it  into  the  oven  after  that.  Why,  thee 
don’t  cat  any  thing!  I’m  afraid  thee  don’t  like 
our  country  fare.  I wish  I had  some  fruit  for 
thee,  but  our  berries  haven’t  come  yet.  Try  a 
bit  of  the  cake,  do ; thee  need  not  be  afraid  of 
it,  it’s  home  made.  Sure  thee  must  get  up  a 
better  appetite,  or  I shall  not  take  board  of  thee, 
that’s  a sure  thing.  Uncle  Lem,  pass  the  rad- 
ishes, please.  Why,  Alice,  thee  ought  to  be 
downright  hungry  after  thy  long  ride.  Now 
take  another  cup  of  tea,  won't  thee?  There’s 
plenty  in  the  pot,  hot  and  strong.  Husband 
used  to  say  the  last  cup  was  always  the  best, 
hottest,  and  strongest.  Uncle  Lem,  pass  the 
cream,  please.” 

Here  the  voluble  hostess  discovered  that  the 
water-]>ot  needed  replenishing,  and  turning  her 
head  in  the  direction  of  an  open  door  communi- 
cating with  the  kitchen,  she  called  aloud,  “Twi- 
light ! Twilight ! ” But  no  answer  being  made  hi 
this  call,  she  gently  murmured,  “Trial!”  and 
called  again,  44  Ruthy  ! Ruthy ! is  thee  there?” 

This  had  the  effect  of  “ calling  up,”  as  toast- 
givers  term  it,  a tall,  lank,  grim-looking,  elderly 
maiden,  sallow  in  complexion  generally,  and  sai- 
lowest  under  the  eyes — as  if  she  had  been  pre- 
served in  brandy  many  years,  and  then  dried  off 
without  washing — with  very  little  hair,  and  that 
little  of  a decidedly  pepper-and-saltiah  expression. 
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She  was  dressed  in  a large-flowered,  many-hued 
calico,  with  a thick  white  collar ; and  held  in  her 
hand  a half-grown  blue-yarn  stocking,  dependent 
from  three  needles — the  fourth  one  being  project- 
ed from  her  head  in  front,  after  the  very  unique 
and  fanciful  fashion  in  which  the  unicorn  is  wont 
to  wear  his  horn  when  he  is  seen  in  public  fight- 
ing with  the  lion  for  the  British  crown.  Stand- 
ing just  outside  the  threshold,  she  leaned  one 
hand  against  the  side  of  the  door-way  and  thrust 
her  horned  head  into  the  room,  and  asked  the  un- 
necessary question,  “ Did  you  call?” 

“Yes,  Ruthy,”  said  Mrs.  Cobb,  mildly;  “I 
wanted  Twilight ; does  thee  know  where  she  is?” 

“ Out  in  the  garden,  I guess ; she  mostly  al- 
ways is — shall  I call  her  ?”  said  the  grimly  Ruth. 

“ No,  no;  you  needn't,”  here  interposed  Un- 
cle Lem ; “ don’t  yon  call  her ; let  her  run,  poor 
thing ! I guess  the  fresh  air  won’t  do  her  a mite 
of  hurt — * 

1 All  the  world  over,  chicken  and  child, 

Grow  the  better  for  running  wildl*"- 

“ Don't  thee,  Uncle  Lem ; be  quiet,  trill  thee, 
please!  No,  Ruthy,  thee  need  not  call  her;  I 
only  wanted  a little  more  water  in  the  pot ; thee 
can  bring  it  thyself ; and  when  Twilight  comes 
Jn  thee  may  tell  her  I wanted  her.” 

“And  much  good  that’ll  do,  I guess!”  mut- 
tered the  Unicorn ; but  she  brought  the  water, 
and  then  asked,  in  a sort  of  grim  obligingness, 
if  any  thing  else  was  likely  to  be  wanted. 

“No,  thank  thee,  Ruthy;  that  will  do;  that 
is  all,  thank  thee.  ” 

When  the  kind  little  hostess  had  twice  in  vain 
offered  Miss  Gracie  every  several  article  of  food 
on  the  table,  and  had  satisfied  herself  by  actual 
experiment  that  no  amount  of  urging  would  in- 
duce her  to  eat  more,  she  rose  from  the  table, 
saying,  “ I suppose,  Alice,  thee’ll  like  to  see  thy 
room  ? I will  show  it  to  thee  now.  Uncle  Lem, 
will  thee  take  up  Alice  Grade’s  trunk,  please?” 

“ Oh  I do  not  you  take  that  trouble,”  said  Miss 
Gracie,  kindly ; “ it  is  very  heavy,  I am  afraid.  ” 

“Oh!  it’s  no  trouble,  that  isn’t,”  said  Mr. 
Wood,  laughing,  and  lifting  the  trunk  with  ease ; 
“and  if  it  was,  why,  , 

4 A man  who  can  not  fetch  and  cany 
Ii  neither  fit  to  hang  or  marry/  ” 

91  Don't  thee,  Uncle  Lem,  please ,”  mildly  sug- 
gested the  widow ; and  preceded  by  her  hostess, 
who  carried  her  carpet-bag,  and  followed  by  Un- 
cle Lem  and  her  trunk,  Miss  Gracie  went  up  to 
take  possession  of  her  chamber. 

She  found  it,  like  the  rooms  below,  cool,  airy, 
and  scrupulously  neat,  but  very  plainly  furnished. 
It  had  four  windows,  a good  closet,  a commodious 
wardrobe,  and  bureau.  The  bed-linen  was  deli- 
cately nice,  and  the  wash-stand  abundantly  fur- 
nished. Alice  was  used  to  boarding-houses,  and 
her  practiced  eye  took  in  all  these  advantages  at 
a glance ; and  she  thought,  when  she  had  un- 
packed her  books  and  her  writing-desk,  and  had 
put  her  dressing-case  and  trinket-boxes  on  the 
table,  with  a few  flowers  on  the  bureau,  the  room 
would  look  quite  home-like  and  pleasant,  and 
she  could  be  very  comfortable  there. 
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In  the  mean  time  her  good  little  landlady  was 
running  glibly  on : “ I’m  so  glad  thee  likes  thy 
chamber,  Alice ; I hoped  thee  would.  I guess 
we’ll  put  thy  trunk  on  these  two  chairs — that’ll 
be  handy  for  thee.  Uncle  Lem,  open  the  blinds 
of  that  window,  won’t  thee?  the  sun  has  gone 
from  there  now,  I guess.  Alice,  thee’ll  find 
these  drawers  all  empty  for  thee,  and  here’s 
plenty  of  napkins  on  the  stand,  and  if  thee  wants 
more,  see  here — there’s  plenty  more  in  this  little 
drawer ; and  here’s  fresh  water  for  thee — why, 
no,  there  is  not,  either ; and  I told  Twilight  to 
be  sure  and  put  some.  Careless  girl ! I dare  say 
she  forgot  it — she  is  a trial!" 

“No,  she  ain’t,  neither,”  said  Uncle  Lem. 

“ No  more  of  a trial  than  all  gals  are;  all  gals 
are  trials  to  somebody — you  was  a trial  yourself, 
Betsy,  at  her  age.  1 remember  when  you  was  a 
real  trial.” 

“ Well ! maybe  thee’s  right,”  said  Mrs.  Cobb, 
with  a mingled  smile  and  sigh ; “ but  I’m  sober 
enough  now,  and  I do  wish  Twilight  was  not  so 
careless — if  she  would  only  think  a little  more.” 

“ Poor  thing ! I guess  thinking  wouldn’t  add 
much  to  her  comfort ; and  besides,  Betsy,  I gues 
that 

4 A wise  old  head  on  a gal's  young  shoulders 
Would  sooner  shock  than  please  beholders.* " 

“Well!  I guess  thee’s  right  there,  Uncle 
Lem;”  said  Mrs.  Cobb,  laughing. 

“ Right  ? to  be  sure  I am ; and  now  give  me 
the  pitcher  and  I will  go  and  get  the  water.  ” 

“ No,  indeed  you  need  not,”  said  Miss  Gracie ; 

“ I do  not  want  any  at  present ; I shall  not  use 
it.” 

“ Oh!  don’t  you  mind  me,  Miss  Gracie;  ex- 
ercise is  good  for  me,  it’ll  make  me  grow — 

4 IVb  good  for  the  pump,  and  good  for  me,  ^ 

The  more  we’re  worked  the  better  we’ll  bA'” 

“ I hope,  Alice,  thee  won’t  mind  Uncle  Lem’s 
queer  ways,”  said  Mrs.  Cobb,  as  he  left  the  room, 
pitcher  in  hand ; “ he  can’t  help  it,  it  comes  as 
natural  to  him  as  his  breath;  and  when  thee 
knows  him  better  thee’ll  like  him  ; I know  thee 
will,  for  he  is  real  kind-hearted  and  obliging.” 

Here  Mr.  Wood  came  up  again  with  the  water. 

“ And  now,”  he  said,  “lam  going  down  to  the 
village;  can  I do  any  thing  for  you?” 

Alice  thanked  him ; but  she  had  no  commis- 
sions, and  he  departed. 

“ And  now,  Alice,”  said  Mrs.  Cobh*  “ I shall 
leave  thee  too ; I have  some  little  matters  to  at- 
tend to.  Be  sure  and  make  thyself  at  home 
here ; if  thee  wants  any  thing , just  open  thy  door 
and  call  Twilight,  and  if  she  is  not  there,  Ruthy 
or  I shall  be  sure  to  hear  thee;  and  don’t  thee 
want  for  any  thing  in  this  house.” 

Alice  thanked  the  kind  little  woman,  and  said 
she  thought  she  would  unpack  her  trunk,  and 
then,  as  the  evening  was  so  fine,  she  would  walk 
in  the  garden.  Left  alone,  Alice  busied  herself 
a few  moments  in  unpacking  her  carpet-bag  and 
dressing-case,  and  then,  deciding  she  was  too 
tired  to  unpack  her  trunk,  she  sauntered  to  one 
of  the  windows  and  took  a survey  through  its 
closed  blinds. 
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The  window  commanded  a distant  view  of 
some  fine  hills,  and  a nearer  view  of  the  garden 
and  of  the  back-yard,  which  was  perfectly  neat 
and  orderly.  A long  wood-pile,  commencing 
just  under  the  window  where  Alice  stood,  ran 
nearly  down  to  the  garden  boundary ; behind  it 
was  a long  whitewashed  wall ; and  between  this 
wall  and  the  wood-pile  was  a narrow  passage  of 
about  three  feet  in  width,  left  probably  for  the 
convenience  of  placing  or  removing  the  logs. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  this  narrow  passage-way 
(which  Miss  Gracie  noticed  could  not  be  seen 
from  any  part  of  the  house  but  the  very  window 
at  which  she  stood)  her  eye  rested  upon  a dimin- 
utive little  figure,  doing — what?  Alice  could 
not  make  out,  though  she  looked  long  and  earn- 
estly. 

The  child,  or  girl — for  Alice  was  at  fault  what 
to  term  her — was  so  muffled  and  concealed  by 
the  old  loose  sack  she  wore  that  no  suggestive 
outline  betrayed,  by  the  sharpness  of  its  angle  or 
the  roundness  of  its  contour,  the  age  of  the  wear- 
er, and  the  face  was  equally  puzzling.  It  was 
a face  of  rare  and  remarkable  beauty — a fresh 
complexion  of  clear,  brilliant  brunette;  large, 
magnificent  dark  6yes,  softened  by  long  silken 
lashes  which  swept  the  crimson  cheek ; soft,  shin- 
ing black  hair,  whose  loose  silken  ringlets  the 
Wind  had  tossed  into  a mass  of  confusion  ; and 
a small  mouth,  whose  mobile  expression  displayed 
teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness,  but  small  and  even 
as  kernels  of  new  com  in  the  row.  But  the  eyes, 
in  their  mingled  fire  and  softness,  had  a depth 
of  tenderness,  a maturity  of  thought  and  feeling 
almost  womanly ; while  the  expression  of  the 
small  rosy  mouth,  with  its  dimpling  smiles,  was 
soft  and  even  infantile  in  its  sweetness.  What 
was  she  doing  ? 

A large  sheet  of  wrapping  paper  was  fastened 
to  the  wall,  and  the  little  one,  with  something  she 
held  in  her  hand,  was  apparently  drawing  upon 
the  paper ; but  what  Miss  Gracie  could  not  see, 
as  the  surface  of  the  paper  did  not  come  within 
her  range  of  vision,  though  the  child’s  face  did. 
Wholly  absorbed  in  her  occupation,  whatever  it 
might  be,  the  little  one  went  on.  At  times 
she  would  pause,  as  if  at  a loss  how  to  proceed, 
casting  up  her  eyes,  as  if  she  sought  inspiration ; 
— then  again,  as  though  the  needed  inspiration 
had  come,  with  eager  smile,  and  many  an  un- 
necessary flourish  of  the  little  sun-browned  hand, 
and  many  a strange  contortion  of  the  rose-bud 
mouth,  the  young  artist  would  proceed;  then 
pausing  again,  with  head  thrown  back,  and  look 
askant,  she  would  survey  the  work  with  an  amus- 
ing air  of  satisfied  criticism,  and  rubbing  the 
little  benumbed  wrist,  stiff  with  its  evidently  un- 
wonted labor,  she  would  re-commence ; some- 
times pressing  her  hands  over  her  eyes  as  if  in 
abstract  reflection,  or  as  if  trying  to  recall  some 
lost  idea,  then  a smile  of  joy  irradiating  her  face 
as  if  the  momentous  difficulty  had  been  suddenly 
solved;  and  when  some  apparently  successful 
stroke  had  been  mode,  or  some  particularly  hap- 
py effect  had  been  produced,  she  would  clasp  her 
hands  joyfully  together  — or  mutely  clap  her 
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elbows  upon  her  sides,  like  a victorious  game- 
cock about  to  crow  forth  his  triumph  and  delight. 

What  could  the  girl  be  doing  ? Miss  Grade’s 
curiosity  was  excited,  and  leaving  her  chamber 
she  went  into  the  yard,  and  passing  quietly 
down  in  front  of  the  wood-pile  to  the  other  end, 
where  the  remoral  of  some  of  the  logs  had  low- 
ered it  sufficiently  for  her  to  see  across  it,  she 
had,  while  unseen  herself,  a full  view  of  the  lit- 
tle performer  and  her  work.  To  her  surprise 
she  found  it  was  not  artistic,  but  literary;  the 
child  was  writing,  not  drawing,  as  she  had  sup- 
posed. On  the  sheet  of  yellow  paper,  traced  in 
charcoal,  with  all  that  seemingly  superfluous 
care  and  labor,  were  four  well-known  lines  of 
doggerel  rhyme,  probably  familiar  in  every  New 
England  kitchen,  written  in  letters  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes.  The  following  is  a copy : 

"ANN  twiLiTE  HEAR  SHE  Liz 

NUBBU&Dy  LAfs  AN  NUBBUDDy  CRM 
WARE  SHEZE  gORN  AN  HOW  SHE  fAiRS 
NUBBUDDy  NOSE  AN  NUBBUDDy  CARES* 

But  the  44  cares”  of  poor  little  Twilight  were  not 
destined  to  be  ended  then  and  there;  for  as  Alice, 
bending  forward  to  obtain  a better  view*,  leaned 
her  hand  lightly  on  the  wood,  one  of  the  logs 
suddenly  gave  way  under  the  slight  pressure  and 
fell  to  the  ground  with  a loud  crash.  At  the 
unexpected  sound  the  little  girl,  whose  back  had 
been  turned  toward  the  intruder,  suddenly  start- 
ed, and,  in  turning  to  nin  away,  came  in  con- 
tact with  a projecting  end  of  the  wood,  which 
catching  her  clothes,  she  fell  heavily.  In  one 
moment  Miss  Gracie,  passing  round  the  barrier 
of  logs,  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  little  girl, 
exclaiming,  kindly  and  compassionately, 

44  My  poor  child ! are  you  hurt  ?” 

44  No,  marm ! ” said  the  child,  who  had  already 
regained  her  feet,  but,  afraid  to  pass  the  intruder, 
was  standing  and  rubbing  the  little  round  ann, 
which  showed  a severe  abrasion  of  the  skin ; 44 1 
ain’t  hurt  none,  I guess ; but  you  scart  me  aw- 
fully.” 

44 1 am  sorry  for  that,”  said  the  young  lady, 
smiling.  44  But  are  you  sure  you  are  not  hurt  ? 

Let  me  see.” 

44  Oh ! that  ain’t  nothing — that  ain’t ; I don’t 
mind  it  not  a mite;”  said  the  little  girl,  who 
stood  as  if  prepared  to  fly,  blushing,  and  stealing 
from  beneath  her  long  silken  lashes  bashful, 
wistful  glances  at  the  kind  inquirer. 

44  And  so,”  said  Alice,  44 1 suppose  you  are  the 
little  girl  I have  heard  them  call  Twilight  ?” 

The  girl  nodded,  44  That’s  what  folks  calls 
me.” 

44  It  is  a pretty  name,”  said  Alice, 44 but  rather 
an  odd  one ; I do  not  think  I ever  heard  it  before.” 

To  this  no  answer  seemed  required,  and  evi- 
dently Twilight  thought  so,  for  she  did  not  offer 
any;  but  glancing  shyly  up  at  the  face  of  her 
new  acquaintance,  it  seemed  to  occur  to  her  that 
it  w as  now  her  turn  to  investigate ; and  she  said, 
suddenly, 

44 1 guess  you’re  the  new  boarder  that’s  coming 
to  live  with  Aunt  Betsy — ain’t  you  ?” 
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“I  believe  I am,”  said  Miss  Gracie,  kindly. 

. “Well,  and  you're  a lady — ain’t  you?”  was 
the  next  inquiry. 

“ I hope  so,”  said  Miss  Gracie,  smiling  at  the 
earnest  simplicity  of  the  question. 

44  Oh,  I guess  you  be ; Ruthy  said  she  guessed 
so,  ’cause  you’d  got  such  a real  nice  trunk.” 

Alice  Gracie  laughed.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  ever  imagined  her  claims  to  gentility 
were  derivable  from  her  trunk ; and  the  thought 
crossed  her  mind  that,  if  her  social  position  were 
to  be  inferred  from  her  amount  of  baggage,  few 
persons  would  give  her  the  title  which  Twilight 
had. 

44  And  you,”  she  said,  turning  again  to  the 
child,  4 4 you  are  Mrs.  Cobb's  niece,  I suppose.” 

44 Me?”  said  Twilight,  44 why — no  indeed;  I 
guess  I ain't.” 

4 4 Oh  I then  you  are  Mr.  Wood’s  niece,  are 
you?” 

4 4 Why — no  marm,  I ain’t,”  said  Twilight, 
laughing  merrily;  44 1 ain’t  niece  to  neither  of 
'urn ; I ain’t  nubbody's  niece.  What  made  you 
think  I was?” 

44  Because  you  said  Aunt  Betsy — and  so  I con- 
cluded you  were  niece,  of  course.” 

Twilight  looked  amused. 

44  Why,  no ; I ain’t,  ” she  repeated.  44 1 ony 
calls  her  Aunt  Betsy  'cause  she’s  a Friend — 
Quakers  some  calls  'um,  but  she  calls  'um 
Friends — and  so  she  tells  Ruthy  and  I to  call 
her  Aunt  Betsy;  and  so  I call  Uncle  Lem 
Uncle  Lem,  'cause  mostly  every  body  does.  But 
I ain't  nothing  to  'um  ony  their  bound  gal.  They 
took  me  out  of  the  work-’ us — that's  all  I am  to 
’urn.” 

“And  where  are  your  parents,  my  poor 
child?” 

Twilight  did  not  speak ; but  the  changing  col- 
or, the  drooping  of  the  eyelid,  and  the  trembling 
of  the  red  lip,  warned  Alice  not  to  pursue  that 
inquiry. 

“And  who  did  that , I wonder?”  she  said 
next,  pointing  to  the  paper  on  the  wall,  and 
kindly  wishing  to  divert  the  girl’s  attention  from 
her  last  unfortunate  question. 

44 Me!”  said  Twilight,  with  a quick,  bright 
flush  on  her  face,  and  a pretty  air  of  mingled 
pride  and  bashfulness,  as  one  who  modestly  owns 
to  some  grand  achievement ; 44 1 done  it ! ” 

44  Indeed ! and  what  is  it  ?” 

44  Why,  it’s  po’try — and  it's  real  pretty.  Can 
you  read  it — can  you?”  she  said,  advancing  with 
a look  of  eager  inquiry — 44  Can  you  read  it?” 

“Oh  yes,  I can  read  it,”  said  Miss  Gracie, 
glancing  at  the  paper. 

44  Can  you — can  you?  and  is  it  writing — real 
writing — such  as  letters  has  in  'um  ?”  said  Twi- 
light. 

“Why,  no — not  exactly,”  said  Miss  Gracie. 
44  It  is  more  like  printing,  such  as  you  see  in 
books;  these  are  printing  letters,  not  writing 
hand.” 

The  little  girl's  countenance  fell.  44 1 thought 
it  was  writing,  ” she  said,  falteringly,  and  stopped. 

44  But  what  did  you  write  it  for,  my  dear?” 
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44  ’Cause  I wanted  to  learn  to  write ; and 
'cause — ” 

44  But  what  made  you  choose  those  lines? 

Will  you  tell  me  ?” 

44  ’Cause  I think  they  ate  just  like  me,”  said 
Twilight,  hesitating;  “I  ain’t  got  no  folks,  nor 
nobody  to  care  for  me ; and  I think  they  are  real 
jolly — don’t  you 

Jolly  ! those  wretched  lines  of  miserable  dog- 
gerel ! whose  expression  of  utter  desolation  and 
abandonment  almost  redeems  them  from  vulgar- 
ity, and  half  raises  them  to  the  dignity  of  pa- 
thos. Jolly  ! surely  Mark  Tapley  himself  could 
scarcely  hare  found  a better  illustration  of  his 
favorite  word. 

“But,  Twilight,”  said  Miss  Gracie,  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  little  friendless  stranger 
— “but,  Twilight,  do  you  not  know  that  if 
you — ” 

Here  the  voice  of  Ruth  called  sharply  from 
the  house  for  Twilight ; and  hastily  snatching 
down  the  paper,  folding,  and  concealing  it  in 
the  crevice  between  two  logs,  Twilight  darted  by 
Miss  Gracie  and  ran  to  answer  the  summons, 
and  Alice  pursued  her  way  into  the  garden. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday;  and  Miss 
Gracie,  who  really  loved  the  country,  had  taken 
a long  early  morning  walk,  and  attended  divine 
service  morning  and  afternoon.  On  her  return 
from  church  in  the  afternoon,  finding  her  room 
warm,  she  took  her  books  and  went  down  stairs, 
intending  to  sit  and  read  on  the  piazza  at  the 
back  of  the  house,  but  she  found  it  already  occu- 
pied. At  the  southern  end,  where  the  afternoon 
sun,  glancing  round  the  corner  of  the  house, 
traced  a broad  angle  of  sunlight  on  the  floor,  lay 
old  Tiger,  the  house-dog,  enjoying  the  Sabbath 
stillness,  although  one  half-opened  eye  told  of 
the  faithful  and  unslumbering  watch  he  still 
kept  over  the  premises.  At  the  other,  and  more 
shady  end  of  the  piazza,  sat  Mr.  Lemuel  Wood, 
taking  the  Sunday  afternoon  nap  which  was  part 
and  parcel  of  his  week’s  religion  ; for,  like  many 
worthy  but  uncultivated  persons,  he  entertained 
an  almost  superstitious  reverence  for  the  sacred 
day,  although  he  did  not  exactly  know  how  to 
spend  its  hallowed  hours.  He  conscientiously 
44  remembered  the  Sabbath  day ;”  but  not  know- 
ing how  to  “keep  it  holy,”  he  took  refuge  in 
obeying  the  rest  of  the  commandment — 44  in  it 
thou  shalt  do  no  work” — this  he  could  under- 
stand and  obey.  To  keep  his  ever-active  hands 
and  energies  idle  was  a cross  to  him,  but  he  did 
it.  He  would  have  stopped  thinking  too,  if  he 
could,  but  that  he  could  not  do ; and  as  his  busy 
brain  seemed  to  increase  its  activity  in  propor- 
tion to  the  enforced  idleness  of  his  hands ; and 
as  44  all  next  week’s  work”  would  rise  up  tempt- 
ing him,  so,  when  the  public  services  of  the  day 
were  over,  he  was  wont  to  seek  refuge  in  sleep. 

And  if,  as  we  are  told,  44  the  motive  makes  the 
deed,  ” surely  we  may  trust  that  for  him  rest  was 
acceptable  worship. 

He  now  sat  leaning  back  in  his  great  arm- 
chair, which  was  reared  up  on  its  hind  legs  and 
tipped  back  against  the  house,  while  his  lower 
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limbs,  by  some  curious  and  apparently  painful 
distortion,  were  twisted  round  the  front  legs  of 
the  chair,  his  huge  feet  resting  upon  the  side 
rungs.  He  had  thrown  his  ample  red  bandana 
handkerchief  over  his  bald  head,  drawing  it 
down  over  his  face  far  enough  to  protect  his 
eyes  and  nose  from  the  impertinent  investiga- 
tion of  the  too-curious  flies,  but  leaving  the  low- 
er part  of  the  face  free  for  the  necessary  opera- 
tions of  breathing  and  snoring.  He  had  laid 
aside  his  Sunday  coat,  and,  with  his  thumbs 
hooked  into  the  arm-holes  of  his  vest,  and  his 
short  plump  fingers  just  meeting  over  his  rotund 
figure,  he  looked  the  very  personification  of  in- 
dolent comfort. 

Half-way  between  the  man  and  dog— on  the 
wooden  steps  which  led  to  the  garden  and  yard 
— sat  Twilight;  and  here  too  might  be  traced 
the  influence  of  Sunday.  Her  person  and  cloth- 
ing were  scrupulously  neat;  there  was  no  at- 
tempt at  dress — for  the  child’s  poor  means  evi- 
dently forbade  that — but  the  abundant  silky 
black  hair,  winch  had  the  purple  brilliancy  of 
the  raven’s  wing,  had  been  combed  and  brushed 
till  its  undulating  surface  caught  the  light  like 
burnished  steel ; its  soft,  wavy  curls  had  been 
gathered  back  from  her  fair,  rounded  temples, 
and  secured  on  either  side  by  a small  knot  of 
carnation-colored  ribbon,  so  minute  that  it  looked 
almost  like  a chance-dropped  blossom  amidst  the 
shining  curls.  Iler  dress  was  of  the  simplest 
kind,  and  of  a coarse  dark  stuff ; its  sober  hue, 
and  quaint,  old-fashioned  make,  were  plainly  sug- 
gestive of  Aunt  Betsy’s  friendly  hand ; but  the 
pretty  coquettish  grace  with  which  it  was  w orn — 
that  was  as  surely  Twilight  ’s  owm.  A pin  or  two 
here,  and  a plait  there,  and  the  coarse  fabric  had 
yielded  to  the  lithe  form  it  clad ; and  the  heavy 
folds  fell  round  her  hoopless,  crinolinclcss  little 
figure  with  an  easy  grace  a city  belle  might 
have  attempted  in  vain.  In  her  lap  she  held  a 
few  gathered  wild-flowers  of  the  most  common 
kinds — butter-cups,  violets,  dandelions,  clover- 
tops,  whiteweed,  and  the  different  grasses  ; and 
upon  the  step  above  her,  and  formed  of  the  same 
simple  materials,  was  a wreath  she  had  just  con- 
structed. 

Miss  Grade’s  eye  was  caught  at  once  by  the 
graceful  arrangement  of  the  flowrers,  and  the  sim- 
ple but  almost  artistic  combination  of  colors. 

“Did  you  make  that?”  she  said,  pleasantly, 
drawing  near  the  steps ; “it  is  very  pretty !” 

“ No,  it  ain’t ; that  ain’t  nothing,”  said  Twi- 
light, blushing  deeply,  and  sweeping  with  a sud- 
den motion  of  her  little  sunburnt  hand  all  the 
flowers  into  her  lap  as  she  spoke — “That  ain’t 
nothing;  ony  I hadn’t  nothing  else  to  do.” 

“Oh!  I am  sorry  you  have  broken  up  that 
pretty  wreath,”  said  Alice.  “I  should  have 
liked  it  upon  my  dressing-table.  I love  flowers 
dearly,  and  I am  sure  you  do,  or  you  could  not 
make  such  a pretty  wreath.  ” 

Twilight  smiled  and  nodded  her  head,  but 
she  did  not  speak. 

“They  are  very  beautiful,  and  very  curious 
and  wonderful  too,”  said  Miss  Grade,  drawing 


out  a dover  blossom  from  the  mass  in  her  young 
companion’s  lap,  and  holding  it  up  admiringly 
before  her ; “ and  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful 
to  the  kind  Friend  whose  love  gave  them  to  us, 
had  not  we  ?” 

Twilight  looked  at  her  with  a timid,  wonder- 
ing look,  but  did  not  speak. 

“You  can  tell  me  who  gave  you  all  those 
beautiful  flowers,  cank  you?”  continued  Alice, 
seriously. 

“ Nubbody  didn’t  give  ’urn  to  me,”  said  Twi- 
light. “ I went  and  picked  ’urn  for  myself.” 

“Yes,  I know;  you  picked  them  yourself,  I 
dare  say ; but  I mean,  w'ho  gave  them  for  you 
to  pick  ?” 

“Well,  nubbody  didn’t;  they  wasn’t  nubbo- 
dy’s  flowers : I got  *um  out  in  the  lane ; nub- 
body  don’t  never  give  ’um  to  me ; they  don’t 
grow  in  nubbody’s  garding ; them  don’t — them’s 
wild-flow’ers.  ” 

“ Yea ; but  I mean,  who  makes  them,  in  the 
land  and  garden  too — don’t  you  know?” 

“ Why,  nubbody  don’t  make  ’um,”  said  Twi- 
light, laughing;  “I  guess  they  couldn’t;  they 
grows.  ” 

“ But  who  is  it  that  makes  them  grow,  Twi- 
light?” 

“Well,”  said  the  little  girl,  reflecting,  “I 
guess,  if  any  body  does,  it’s  Uncle  Lem  and  me, 
for  he  goes  and  makes  the  holes  and  I pop  in  the 
seeds ; and  we  had  a real  good  time  doing  of  it, 
didn’t  we,  Uncle  Lem?  Oh!  lie’s  asleep,  I 
guess;  ain’t  he?”  said  she,  glancing  over  her 
shoulder  at  the  silent  figure  in  the  corner. 

Miss  Grade  looked  in  that  direction,  too. 
Uncle  Lem  did  not  speak  or  move ; but  from  a 
slight  nervous  twitching  of  the  uncovered  portion 
of  his  face,  she  judged  his  sleep  was  not  so  pro* 
found  as  he  wished  it  to  appear. 

There  was  a short  silence ; for,  strangely  puz- 
zled by  the  child’s  manner,  comparing  the  stupid 
ignorance  of  her  answers  with  her  remarkablj 
intelligent  face,  Miss  Grade  sat  curiously  con- 
templating her,  and  wondering  if  it  were  possi- 
ble this  could  be  the  simulation  of  a clever  but 
roguish  child ; and  the  little  girl,  evidently  think- 
j ing  the  conversation  had  come  to  a natural  term- 
ination, had  quietly  taken  up  her  flow’ers  again. 
Bnt  as  Alice  met  the  gaze  of  the  full,  soft  eye, 
and  noted  the  sweet,  truthful  expression  of  the 
whole  face,  she  felt  ashamed  of  her  suspicion ; 
and  drawing  nearer  again,  she  said, 

“ Twilight,  you  said  just  now  you  had  nothing 
to  do.  Have  you  no  Sunday  lesson  to  learn?” 

“Me!”  said  the  girl,  looking  up  at  her  in 
surprise  at  the  question.  “No,  I guess  I 
hain’t.” 

“ Do  not  you  have  Sunday  lessons  usually, 
my  dear?” 

“No,  indeed;  never.” 

“And  why  not,  I wonder?  I suppose  yen 
know  how  to  read ; do  not  you  ?” 

“ Well, ’’said Twilight,  reddening,  “ I can  read 
some.” 

“ I hope  so,  indeed.  Such  a nice,  tall  girl  as 
you  are  ought  to  be  able  to  read  pretty  well.” 
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“Well,  I don’t,”  said  Twilight,  sadly;  “I 
used  to.” 

“But  you  ought  to  be  able  to  read  better. 
You  have  not  forgotten  what  you  have  learned, 

I hope?” 

Twilight  did  not  answer ; she  hung  her  head 
and  blushed. 

“ Will  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  you  do  not  j 
read  as  well  as  you  used  to  do  ?” 

44  ’Cause.” 

“ That  is  no  answer  at  all,  Twilight.  Can’t 
you  give  me  a better  one  than  that  ?” 

“ ’Cause  I could  read  in  Taffy's  book,”  she 
said,  at  last.  “ He  teached  me  to  read  in  his 
book.” 

“And  you  can  not  read  so  well  in  any  other 
book  ?”  said  Alice.  “ Is  that  it  ?” 

Twilight  nodded ; and  from  the  far-off  corner 
of  the  piazza  came  the  low-murmured  words : 

u There’s  many  a one,  if  the  truth  were  known, 

Can  read  no  Bible  except  his  own.” 

Alice  turned  round,  but  Mr.  Wood’s  singular 
attitude  remained  unchanged. 

“ But,  Twilight,”  continued  Miss  Grade, 44  if 
you  can  not  read  very  well,  can  not  you  say  some 
little  hymns  ? I d*re  say  you  have  been  taught 
to  repeat  some  hymns.  ” 

“ No,”  said  Twilight,  “ I hain’t.” 

“Well,  then,”  persisted  Miss  Grade,  “you 
can,  at  least,  say  your  prayers,  I hope  ?” 

Another  shake  of  the  little  drooping  head. 

“Speak,  my  child,”  said  the  young. lady; 
“ do  not  shake  and  nod  your  head  in  that  way. 
That  is  not  polite  or  pretty.  Tell  me : can  not 
you  say  your  prayers?” 

“ No,  marm,”  said  the  girl,  sadly  and  timid- 
ly. “I  guess  I hain’t  got  none.” 

Alice  was  shocked. 

“ Twilight,”  she  said,  “ I am  surprised  at  this ! 
Surely  you  can  say  4 Our  Father’— can’t  you?” 

“Why,  yes,”  said  Twilight,  “to  be  sure,  I 
s’pose  I can  say  that.11 

44  I thought  so,”  said  Alice,  encouragingly. 
“Well,  then,  let  me  hear  you  say  that  — will 
you?” 

“ Say  what  t ” 

“ Why,  say  4 Our  Father.’  ” 

“ 4 Our  Father,’  ” repeated  the  child,  smiling. 

“ Very  well ; go  on.  What  next  ? ” said  Miss 
Grade. 

But  Twilight  hesitated. 

“ 4 Our  Father  who  art  m heaven,’  ” suggested 
Alice ; and  “ 4 Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,’  ” 
repeated  Twilight,  with  parrot-like  repetition; 
and  again  she  made  a full  stop. 

“Go  on,  child!”  said  the  young  teacher, 
somewhat  impatiently.  4 4 What  comes  next  ?” 

44  Our  mother,”  faltered  the  child. 

44 For  shame,  Twilight!”  said  Miss  Grade, 
now  fully  convinced  the  girl  was  deceiving  her. 
44  You  know  better,  you  careless  girl ! — you  do— 
you  must  know  better.  You  know  very  well  that 
there  is  no  mother  in  heaven.” 

“There  is — there  is/”  exclaimed  Twilight, 
suddenly  springing  np  and  facing  her  young 
teacher,  with  stamping  foot,  and  clenching  hand, 


and  writhing  lip,  while  her  dilating  eyes  seemed 
to  flash  actual  fire,  and  her  round  cheek  crimson- 
ed with  rage.  44  Oh ! there  is — there  is ; I know 
there  is ! Taffy  said  so ; Taffy  knowed ; he  seen 
her  hisself,  of ’en  and  of’en,  and  I seen  her  pic- 
ter,  too ! You’re  a real  ugly,  bad,  wricked  wo- 
man to  say  so ; and  I don’t  like  you — I don’t 
love  you — and  I won’t  talk  to  you ! ” 

And  flinging  violently  away  from  Miss  Gra- 
de’s detaining  hand,  she  fled  like  a young  Ate 
down  the  garden,  and  disappeared ; leaving  Al- 
ice standing  mute  and  motionless  on  the  steps, 
confounded  at  this  unexpected  termination  of 
her  missionary  efforts. 

A prolonged  44  w-h-e-w !”  from  the  end  of  the 
piazza  caused  Miss  Grade  to  torn  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Uncle  Lem.  That  worthy  individual, 
having  suffered  his  chair  to  transmigrate,  like 
the  soul  of  Indur,  from  the  biped  to  the  quadru- 
ped condition,  was  now  sitting  bolt  upright,  and 
wide  awake,  with  his  great  open  palms  resting 
on  either  knee,  and  looking  at  her  with  a puz- 
zled expression. 

“ Spunky ! ain’t  she  ?”  he  said,  at  last,  in  an- 
swer to  Alice’s  look  of  mute  appeal.  44  Bat,  you 

OAA 

Dwy 

4 When  all  the  ground  la  covered  with  weeds, 

It's  lLfce  in  the  day  to  be  sowing  good  seeds.’ " 

44  Very  true,”  said  Alice,  walking  gravely  up 
to  him.  44  But  how  came  the  weeds  there,  Mr. 
Wood?  Yo%  have  heard  our  conversation,  I 
conclude?” 

44  Wa’al,  yes,  I guess  I did — most  on’t.  You 
see  I was  only  sort  of  cat-napping.” 

44 1 thought  so.  And  now  tell  me : is  it  pos- 
sible that,  in  this  Christian  land,  a child  can 
have  growm  up  to  that  girl’s  age  such  a little 
heathen  ?” 

44  Wa’al,”  said  Uncle  Lem,  moving  uneasily 
and  apologetically  in  his  chair;  44  wa’al,  I don’t 
know  ’bout  the  heathen ; she  don’t  act  mnch  like 
one,  any  way — Twilight  don’t.” 

44  Perhaps  not ; but  her  ignorance  is  heathen- 
ish—is  not  it,  Mr.  Wood?” 

44  Wa’al,  may  be  it  is ; I can’t  say.  But  I run 
of  a notion  you  didn’t  understand  each  other. 
You  see,  I take  it  that  Twilight  come  of  out- 
landish folks — furriners,  you  know.” 

44  And  what  does  that  prove,  Mr.  Wood  ?” 

44  Wa’al,  nothing,  as  I knows  of;  that  is,  it 
don’t  just  prove  nothing . But  I’ve  an  idee,  in  a 
general  way,  that  them  furriners,  mostly  allers,  is 
Papishes  and  Romanites.” 

“ Roman  Catholics  ? Perhaps  so.  But  what 
of  that?  Roman  Catholics,  though  they  may 
differ  very  widely  from  us  in  belief,  are  still 
Christians.” 

44  Wa’al,  I don ’no  but  what  they  are ; I don’t 
say  they  ain't.  But  didn’t  you  ever  chance  to 
hear  or  know  that  them  sort  of  folks  mostly 
allers  calls  our  Lord’s  mother 4 Queen  of  Heaven,  ’ 
and  sometimes  4 Mother  of  Heaven  ?’  ” 

44  So  they  do;  you  are  right,”  said  Alice, 
catching  at  this  very  possible  solution  of  the 
matter.  44 1 never  thought  of  that  before.  I 
dare  say  that  was  what  she  meant,  poor  little 
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thing!  and  I may  have  shocked1  her  sense  of 
reverence  qnite  as  much  as  she  did  mine.  Thank 
you  for ‘the  hint,  Mr.  Wood.  I will  go  and  seek 
her,  and  try  to  explain  to  her,  poor  little  girl !” 

And  passing  down  the  steps,  all  strewn  with 
the  wild  flowers  which  Twilight  had  scattered  in 
her  hasty  flight,  Miss  Graeie  walked  thoughtful- 
ly down  the  garden.  At  the  extreme  end  she 
heard  a passionate  sobbing ; and  there,  prostrate 
on  the  green  turf  under  the  apple-trees,  lay  poor 
little  Twilight,  with  her  face  buried  in  the  fresh 
grass.  Before  Miss  Graeie  could  make  up  her 
mind  how  to  address  her  the  child’s  quick  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  her  steps,  and,  rising,  she 
came  directly  toward  her.  But  oh!  what  a 
change  in  that  young  face ! The  storm  of  pas- 
sionate anger  had  been  washed  away  by  a more 
passionate  sorrow.  Pale  even  to  the  lips,  with 
a look  of  settled  woe  pitiful  to  behold,  she  came 
to  Alice’s  side,  and  lifting  up  those  soft  eyes,  now 
trembling  through  tears,  like  violets  heavy  with 
rain-drops,  she  said,  with  humble,  penitent  man- 
ner, and  a voice  which  faltered  in  its  low,  plead- 
ing tones, 

44  Please,  marm,  to  forgive  me ; I spoke  real 
bad  to  you.  I oughter  been  ashamed  to  speak 
to  you  so ; and  I’m  real  sorry — please,  will  you 
forgive  me?”  , 

“My  dear  child,”  said  Miss  Grade, "placing 
her  hand  kindly  on  the  girl’s  shoulder,  as  she 
spoke.  • 

“No,  no!”  interrupted  Twilight,  withdraw- 
ing herself  nervously  from  the  caressing  hand ; 
“ I ain’t  a dear  child — I know  I ain’t — I’m*  an 
awful  wicked,  bad  gal!  I was  ugly  to  you — I 
know  I was — real  ugly — I always  am  when  I 
haves  a tantrum.  Miss  White  used  to  say  I 
was.  But  I’m  real  sorry,  and  I won’t  never 
speak  so  to  you  agin,  if  I can  help  it — ony — 
please  marm,  don’t  say  that  agin,  ’cause  it  hurts 
me  so  here , I can’t  hardly  breathe.” 

And  she  laid  her  hand  upon  her  poor,  little 
throbbing  heart  as  she  spoke. 

“ You  see,  marm,”  continued  the  child,  draw- 
ing nearer  to  Alice,  and  speaking  in  a low,  con- 
fiding tone,  “most  other  gals  has  folks;  some 
haves  father  and  mother  both ; some  haves  one, 
and  some  haves  t’other ; but  they  mostly  all  on 
’urn  has  somebuddy — ony  me.  I ain’t  got  nei- 
ther, nor  nobuddy.  But  Taffy  said  my  folks 
had  gone  to  heaven ; and  he  said , if  I was  good, 
real  good,  somebuddy  there — maybe  ’twas  the 
King,  or  the  President  maybe — would  be  like  to 
hear  on’t,  and  send  for  me  to  come  and  see  my 
folks.  And  I have  been  just  as  good  as  ever  I 
knowed  how ; and  I thought  maybe  they’d  send 
for  me  to  come  next  Thanksgiving  Day — folks 
docs,  you  know — and  now — and  now,  you  see — 
I’ve  been,  and  went,  and  had  one  of  my  tan- 
trums ; and  somebuddy  or  uther  will  be  sure  to 
tell  him ; and  then  I know  he’ll  say,  4 She’s  an 
ugly  gal,  and  cross — we  don’t  want  her  here;’ 
and  he  won’t  ask  me  to  Thanksgiving,  and  I 
shan’t  see  my  folks.” 

And  again  the  passionate,  despairing  sorrow 
rained  down  her  sweet  young  face. 


“Listen  to  me,  Twilight,”  said  Alice,  who 
now  comprehended  the  true  nature  of  the  case ; 
“you  did  not  understand  me.  When  I spoke 
of  your  4 Father  in  Heaven,’  I did  not  mean  your 
earthly  father,  I meant  God ; but  you  were  think- 
ing of  your  father  and  mother  who  are  dead,  and 
gone  to  heaven,  where  I trust  you  will  one  day 
be  sent  for  to  meet  them.” 

“ Do  you — do  you  ?”  said  the  child,  the  glad 
light  of  hope  breaking  over  her  pale  face;  “do 
you  believe  it  too?  Oh!  I am  so  glad,”  and 
catching  Alice’s  hand  she  covered  it  with  eager 
kisses. 

“But,  Twilight,”  said  Miss  Grade,  “when I 
spoke  of  our  4 Father  in  heaven’  I meant  God ! 
Do  you  know  who  He  is?” 

4 4 No,  ” said  Twilight,  hesitatingly,  “ not  much, 
I guess.  I’ve  heerd  tell  a little  about  him ; but 
that  was  a good  while  ago,  and  I don’t  remem- 
ber much  about  it.” 

“ He  is  the  great  Kinjg  you  spoke  of  just  now,  ” 
said  Alice,  thinking  this  the  quickest  way  to  the 
heart  of  her  little  listener;  44 and  it  is  He  who 
will  one  day  send  for  you  to  come  and  see  your 
dear  father  and  mother.” 

44 You  don’t!”  said  Twilight.  “Why!  and 
do  you  know  him,  then  ?” 

. 44 1 know  more  of  him  than  you  do,  my  poor 
child,”  said  Miss  Graeie,  reverently;  “and  I 
think  I can  teach  you  how  to  serve  and  please 
Him.” 

“Can  you?”  said  the  eager  child.  “Oh!  do, 
do ; and  I'll  do  a’most  any  thing  in  the  world 
for  you  if  you  will.” 

44  Very  well,”  said  Alice,  smiling,  “ I will  try. 
And  now,  first  sit  down  here  and  talk  with  me 
a little  while.  I want  to  know  why  you  have 
not  been  to  church  to-day  ?” 

44  Me ! to  church  ?”  said  Twilight,  in  evident 
surprise  at  the  question.  44  Why , I never  goes;  ” 

44  Never  go  to  church  ?” 

44 Why:  no,  never.” 

44 But  why  not?” 

44  Why,”  said  Twilight,  looking  up  with  an 
amused  smile,  “how  should  I go  to  church? 
who  would  take  me  f You  know  Aunt  Betsy, 
she’s  a Friend.  Well,  she  goes  to  Friends’  meet- 
ing ; and  Friends'  meeting-house  is  way  out  of 
the  village— ’most  two  miles  t’other  side  of  Pip- 
er’s Mills ; and  so  she  allers  rides.  The  Popeses 
they  keep  a team,  and  they  allers  calls  for  her 
and  takes  her  with  them.  I couldn’t  go  with 
them , I guess.  Catch  ’um  asking  me  to  ride  in 
their  carry-haul ! I should  laugh  I” 

44  But  Mr.  Wood,  he  goes  to  the  Brick  Church. 
Why  not  go  with  him?” 

44  ’Cause  he  never  asked  me  to ; and  I guess 
he  wouldn’t  let  me  if  I asked  him.  I did  ask 
Ruthy  a good  many  times  to  lem’me  go  with 
her.  I knowed  I couldn’t  go  Sunday  mornings, 
’cause  Ruthy  gets  the  dinner  ready,  and  then  she 
goes,  and  I stay  by  and  see  to  it ; but  I asked 
her  to  lem’me  go  some  afternoon ; but  she  said 
no — I couldn’t  be  spared.  But  that  w&rn’t  the 
true  reason,  I know.” 

44  And  what  was  the  true  reason,  Twilight?’’ 
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44  Well ! she  didn't  want  to  be  seen  walking 
and  setting  with  me,  and  have  folks  assaying  she 
wasn't  fit  for  no  better  company  than  a work ’us 
gal  ! and  I don’no  as  I should  nnther,  if  I was 
her.  But  twice,  when  Kuthy  staid  at  home 
’cause  she’d  the  toothache,  I slipped  out  unbe- 
knownst to  her,  and  run  down  to  the  church. 
I didn’t  darst  to  go  in,  ’cause  I didn't  know  any 
body,  but  I went  into  the  grave-yard  when  no- 
body wasn’t  looking,  and  set  on  old  Tim  God- 
dard’s grave,  that’s  close  up  under  the  windows ; 
and  I heard  ’um  sing  and  play  the  music  ever  so 
plain.  Oh  1 wasn’t  that  real  jolly  ?” 

Again  that  strangely  inappropriate  word.  Jol- 
ly for  a little  girl  to  sit  on  a pauper’s  grave  and 
listen  to  psalm  singing!  And  as  Miss  Grade 
looked  at  the  neglected  child,  and  thought  of  the 
little  desolate  creature  creeping  noiselessly  into 
the  church-yard,  and  sitting  as  an  outcast  among 
the  graves,  listening  by  stealth  to  the  music  of 
the  sanctuary,  from  which  her  pariah-caste  ex- 
cluded her,  the  tears  rose  to  her  eyes,  and  6hc 
mentally  resolved  that,  by  the  grace  and  help  of 
the  merciful  “All-Father,”  she  would  try  to 
lead  this  little  stray  lamb  of  Christ’s  fold  back 
to  the  44  still  waters  and  green  pastures”  to  which 
she  belonged. 

* 44 Twilight,”  she  said,  after  a moment’s  silent 
9elf-commnning,  4 4 1 should  like  to  take  you  to 
church  with  me.” 

44 Sakes alive !”8ftid Twilight.  44 Why!  Miss 
Grade,  marm!  if  I ain’t  fit  company  for  our 
Ruthy  I am  a deal  unfitter  for  you.  Why,  you 
forget  I am  a work-'us  gal,  and  you  a lady 4” 

44 1 do  not  think  any  thing  of  that , Twilight. 
If  yon  are  only  a good  girl  now,  there  is  no  dis- 
grace in  your  having  been  in  the  Work-house.” 

“Ain't  there,  though?”  said  Twilight.  44  Well! 
I thought  there  was,  ’cause  whenever  I go  to  the 
village  for  Aunt  Betsy,  and  the  free  school  is 
oat,  the  boys  calls  out  4 Work’-us  gal ! work’-us 
gal ! ’ and  then  I run  just  as  tight  as  I can  clip 
it.” 

44  They  are  very  wrong  to  do  it,  Twilight ; 
and  when  they  do,  it  is  more  of  a disgrace  to 
them  than  to  yon.  But  we  wiH  not  talk  about 
them;  I have  something  more  to  say  to  you. 
If  you  really  want  to  learn  to  read  and  write  I 
will  teach  you ; I have  taught  a great  many  lit- 
tle girls.  I)o  you  wish  to  learn  ?” 

For  one  moment  surprise  kept  Twilight  speech- 
less, and  then,  bursting  into  contrite  tears,  she 
sobbed  out, 

44  And  I was  ugly  to  you /” 

44  Never  mind  that,”  said  Alice.  44  Yon  did 
not  understand  me.  I know  you  will  not  speak 
so  again.” 

“Never!  never !”  sobbed  the  little  girl.  “But 
stop  one  minit,  marm.  Them  little  gals  as 
learn  of  yon  is  rich  ones,  isn’t  they?”  - 

“The  children  of  rich  parents  yon  mean? 
Yes.” 

44  And  yours  is  a pay  school,  ain’t  it?” 

44  Yes !”  said  Miss  Grade,  wishing  to  see  what 
the  child  intended.  “Yes!  I am  paid  for  teach- 
ing them.” 
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44  Then  I can’t  come,  marm.  Thank  you  just 
the  same  for  being  willing  to  teach  me ; but  I 
haven’t  got  a red  cent.  I had  a quarter  of  a 
dollar  once ; Uncle  Lem  giv  it  to  me  last  Fourth 
of  July — he's  real  good  to  me — hut  I ain’t  got 
that  now.” 

44  And  what  did  yon  4ray  with  it,  Twilight  ?” 

44  Well ! ” said  Twilight,  hesitating  and  blush- 
ing ; 44 1 didn’t  buy  nothing  with  it. ” 

44  And  where  is  it,  then?” 

44  Well,  I gave  it  to  the  little  beggar  gal, 
'cause  she  said  her  mother  was  sick.  But  that 
wouldn’t  he  nothing  to  you  if  I had  it ; and  I 
ain’t  got  nothing  else  in  the  world — ony  one 
thing — and  Taffy  told  me  never  to  give  that 
away;  and  so  I can’t;  and  I wouldn't,  if  he 
hadn’t  told  me.” 

“But,  Twilight,”  said  Miss  Grade,  44 1 do 
not  wish  yon  to  pay  me  any  thin£  If  you  will 
try  to  learn,  and  are  a good  girl,  that  is  all  the 
pay  I want.” 

44  Really — really,  sartin  true?” said  Twilight, 
again  catching  Alice’s  hand,  and  kissing  it  re- 
, pcatedly.  44 Oh!  won't  I be  good?  Try  me, 
try  me ; I do  so  want  to  learn.  Taffy  used  to 
say,  4 Be  a good  gal,  and  try  to  learn  to  read 
and  write,  and  be  a lady ;’  but  when  I told  Miss 
White  she  laughed  at  me,  and  said,  small  chance 
of  that*  she  guessed.” 

A short  consultation  upon  ways  and  means 
was  then  held.  It  appeared  that  Aunt  Betsy 
usually  took  a nap  from  three  o’clock  tjjl  five  in 
the  afternoon,  during  which  time  Twilight  was 
at  leisure ; and  it  was  settled  she  should  come 
into  Miss  Grade's  room  every  day  at  that  hour, 
and  receive  instruction.  To  make  all  secure, 
Alice  informed  Aunt  Betsy  of  the  plan,  and  the 
good  Quakeress  did  not  object;  only  saying, 
“Sure!  it’s  vciy  good  of  thee,  if  thee’s  willing 
to  take  the  trouble ; but  I guess  thee’ll  find  her 
a trial.11  So  the  lessons  commenced  the  next 
day. 

Daring  the  week  Alice  looked  over  her  own 
wardrobe,  and  selected  a printed  muslin  dress, 
which  she  altered  for  Twilight,  and  bought  her 
a simple  straw  hat,  trimming  it  with  one  of  her 
own  discarded  ribbons ; and  when  the  next  Sun- 
day afternoon  came,  and  the  delighted  girl  was 
dressed,  with  her  soft,  burnished,  black  curls 
dancing  round  her  fresh  young  face,  she  certain- 
ly did  look  pretty  enough  to  justify  the  very  in- 
nocent pleasure  with  which  she  sun  eyed  herself, 

I peeping  into  the  little,  foot-square  looking-glass 
in  her  small  bedchamber.  The  first  verdict  in 
favor  of  her  improved  appearance  was  rendered 
by  the  grimly  Ruth : 

44  Why,  Twilight,”  6he  said,  turning  upon  her 
with  a suddenness  which  made  the  sensitive  child 
start — “Why!  my  gracious!  if  you  don’t  look 
real  ladyficd ! I wouldn’t  a known  you,  hardly ! 

You  look  real  genteel;  I declare  you  do;  and 
your  gown  ain’t  half  as  smart  as  mine  is,  nuther!  ” 

44  Thank  you,  Ruthy,”  said  Twilight,  with  her 
soft,  silvery  laugh,  and  she  hurried  down  to  the 
piazza  to  exhibit  herself  to  Uncle  Lem. 

Mr.  Wood  deliberately  raised  the  silken  vail 
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which  concealed  his  slumberous  beauties,  and 
holding  it  suspended,  like  a crimson  cloud  above 
his  head,  by  a thumb  and  finger  at  the  two  cor- 
ners, he  took  a full  and  c&lm  survey  of  the  flush- 
ed and  excited  little  girl. 

“ Smart  as  a new  sixpence  !”  he  said  at  last. 
“Why,  Twilight,  you  do  look  good  enough  to 
kiss!” 

“Dol  ?”  said  the  delighted  girl,  and  bending 
down,  with  childlike  innocence,  she  presented 
her  fresh,  glowing  young  cheek  to  the  laughing 
lips  of  the  old  man,  who,  though  rather  taken  by 
surprise,  gave  her  a very  hearty  and  fatherly  sa- 
lute; bidding  her  always  to  mind  and  be  as  good 
os  she  looked,  and  he  guessed  she  would  do. 
Then,  as  she  turned  away,  he  muttered,  half  in- 
audibly, 

“Time,  end  chance,  and  a favoring  akj, 

Con  tom  a grub  to  a butterfly!*1 

But  the  little  transformed  grub  did  not  hear 
him ; she  was  already  out  of  hearing.  Skipping 
across  the  piazza  to  the  other  end,  where  her  sole 
playmate,  “old  Tigc,”  basking  in  the  sun,  was 
calmly  enjoying  his  afternoon  siesta,  she  knelt 
down  before  him,  lifted  his  broad,  rough  head  in 
both  her  hands,  looked  for  a moment  full  and 
steadily  into  his  honest,  intelligent,  but  sleepy 
eyes ; gave  him  a significant  nod,  which  set  all 
her  soft  curls  flying  about  her  face;  then,  re- 
placing his  big  head  back  on  his  huge  paws  as 
she  found  it,  she  gave  it  one  affectionate  pat, 
and  walked  demurely  into  the  parlor,  where  Miss 
Grade  was  waiting  for  her. 

Alice  received  her  with  a pleasant  smile,  and 
a quiet  “Are  you  ready,  Twilight?”  unembel- 
lished by  one  word  of  admiration  or  praise ; and 
they  set  out  at  once  upon  their  walk.  Upon  the 
way  Miss  Grade  tried  to  lead  the  thoughts  of 
her  little  companion  in  a religious  direction,  and 
to  awaken  in  her  some  sense  of  the  service  in 
which  they  were  about  to  engage.  Twilight 
listened  to  her  in  respectful  attention,  but  as  she 
made  no  answer  Miss  Gracie  was  unable  to  judge 
whether  her  remarks  were  comprehended  or  not. 
They  reached  the  church ; and  as  they  crossed 
the  porch  Twilight  fell  modestly  back,  and  lay- 
ing a gently-detaining  hand  upon  Alice’s  arm, 
asked,  nervously  and  breathlessly, 

“ Where  must  I go  ?” 

“ With  me,  of  course,”  said  Alice;  and,  tak- 
ing her  blushing  companion  by  the  hand,  she 
walked  quietly  up  to  her  own  seat  and  placed 
Twilight  beside  her. 

It  must  be  confessed  that,  for  a few  moments, 
Alice  watched  her  young  proselyte  in  some  anx- 
iety; and  she  was  gratified  and  surprised,  though 
she  couldn’t  forbear  smiling,  at  the  child’s  quiet, 
lady-1  ike  demeanor.  N o idly- wandering  glances, 
no  impertinent  stare,  betrayed  the  eager  curios- 
ity of  a vulgar  mind ; calm,  grave,  and  self-pos- 
sessed, Twilight  seemed  to  melt  into  the  time 
and  place,  as  if  church-going  had  been  her  daily 
habit.  When  the  services  commenced — and, 
fortunately  for  our  young  heroine,  they  were  of 
a simple,  practical  nature,  taken  from  the  New  i 
Testament  history  — she  listened  with  earnest  I 


eyes  and  avaricious  ears,  which  seemed  to  devour 
every  word ; and  Alice,  watching  her  absorbed 
attention,  was  reminded  of  the  thirsty  desert, 
when  first  it  receives  into  its  bosom  the  genial 
and  revivifying  rain,  which  is  to  array  it  in  beau- 
ty and  gladness  and  teach  it  to  “ blossom  as  the 
rose.”  The  music,  too,  seemed  deeply  to  inter- 
est her ; but  for  Alice,  the  closing  wonder  was 
the  greatest. 

When  the  last  hymn  was  given  out — and  it 
was  that  sweet  hymn  of  Heber’s,  “I  would  not 
live  always” — the  congregation,  as  is  not  unusual 
in  rural  districts,  all  rose,  and  from  various  parts 
of  the  house  many  who  could  sing  joined  with 
the  choir.  The  first  verse  was  half  sung  when 
Miss  Gracie  became  aware  of  a voice  close  at  her 
side,  low,  soft,  and  trembling,  but  sweet  and 
rich  as  the  breath  of  violets,  which,  gradually 
gaining  confidence  and  volume,  swelled  out  into 
freer  harmony.  Trembling  with  apprehension, 
Alice  dared  not  turn  round.  She  was  a teacher 
of  music,  and  was  herself  no  indifferent  perform- 
| er ; and  as  the  soft,  mellow  tones  swelled  grad- 
| ually  higher  and  clearer  she  held  her  breath  in 
nervous  anxiety,  for  she  fearod  the  young  sing- 
er, embarrassed  by  the  notice  she  was  evidently 
drawing  upon  herself,  must  falter,  and  might 
possibly  break  down.  But  still,  pure  and  cleat 
as  liquid  amber,  higher  and  higher,  triumphant- 
ly ascended  the  rich,  golden  harmony ; and  as 
Alice,  listening,  heard  each  note  rendered  with 
a truth  and  fidelity  rare  even  in  more  experi- 
enced vocalists,  her  apprehension  grail  ually  gave 
way,  and  at  lost  she  ventured  to  steal  one  glance 
at  the  singer.  That  look  reassured  her — no  fear 
for  Twilight ! for  there  was  no  self-consciousness 
about  her.  Wholly  absorbed  in  the  music,  with 
her  soft,  dark  eyes  fixed  uf>on  the  organ-loft,  and 
the  rapt  expression  of  a St.  Cecilia  on  her  young 
face,  she.  was  singing,  as  the  wild  bird  sings,  be- 
cause the  irrepressible  flood  of  music  within  her 
could  no  longer  be  restrained. 

When  the  hymn  was  ended  she  gave  a quiet 
little  6igh  of  contented  enjoyment,  and  left  the 
church  with  Miss  Gracie.  Together  they  walk- 
ed in  silence  for  some  time;  and  then,  when  the 
throng  had  lessened,  and  they  were  comparative- 
ly alone,  Alice  ventured  to  say,  quietly, 

“I  did  not  know  that  you  could  sing,  Twi- 
light.” 

“Didn’t  you?”  said  Twilight,  carelessly,  as 
if  it  were  a matter  of  no  importance  either 
way. 

“But  I have  never  heard  you  singing  about 
the  house,”  said  Alice. 

“No,  indeed!”  said  Twilight.  “I  guess 
Aunt  Betsy  wouldn’t  like  that — Friends  don't , 
you  know ; and  60  I ony  sing  when  I ’in  in  the 
lane,  and  sometimes  when  l*m  weeding  in  the 
garden.  Uncle  Lem,  he  likes  singing,  but  he 
don’t  like  my  songs;  he  likes  ‘Hail  Columby,’ 
and  such  like ; but  he  says  my  songs  Tafly  learn- 
ed me  are  all  4 Bosh ! ’ ” 

“ But  when  did  you  learn  the  hymn  you  sung 
in  church?” 

“Oh ! that  song?  Why!  they  sung  it  both 
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them  two  times  I sat  out  under  the  window,  you 
know.” 

“And  have  you  never  heard  it  since?” 

u No ; but  I’ye  sung  it  to  myself  lots  of  times ; 

I think  it’s  real  pretty.” 

And  then  passing  on  to  the  rest  of  the  service, 
she  asked  question  after  question  till  her  kind 
teacher  was  half  bewildered.  The  wondrous 
tale  of  “Redemption’s  birth”  had  taken  strong 
hold  of  her  fancy  and  affection.  Happier  in  that 
one  respect  than  other  and  more  favored  children, 
the  wonderful  Bible  narrative  had  never  been 
hackneyed  to  her  ear  by  wearisome  and  senseless 
repetition ; she  had  never  been  called  upon  to  | 
parse  from  its  hallowed  pages,  or  to  translate  its 
quaint  phraseology ; and  it  came  to  her  warm, 
fresh  heart  and  fervent  imagination  with  all  the 


“Well,”  said  the  child,  blushing  deeply  as 
she  spoke,  “T  guess  I be.” 

“Are  you  really?  Oh,  then,  that  accounts 
for  it.  And  what  are  you  ?” 

“I  guess,”  said  Twilight,  hesitatingly,  and 
with  a timid,  uneasy  glance  at  the  face  of  the 
inquirer,  as  if  furtively  noting  the  effect  of  her 
communication — “I  guess  I’m  a Welshman.” 

There  was  something  in  this  absurd  answer  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  sweet  face  and  the 
low,  trembling  tones  of  her  who  made  it,  that  for 
one  moment  Miss  Grade’s  strong  sense  of  the 
ridiculous  prevailed,  and  she  laughed  in  spite  of 
herself.  But  one  glance  at  the  blushing  and 
tearful  face  of  poor  little  Twilight  touched  a ten- 
der chord ; and  regaining  her  gravity  by  a great 
effort,  she  said,  pleasantly : 


charm  of  a fairy  tale,  but  heightened  and  digni-  “My  dear  child!  I could  not  help  laughing 
fied  by  its  solemn  reality.  And  so  intense  was  at  the  droll  blunder  you  made.  How  can  a lit- 
her  interest,  and  so  eager  her  inquiries,  that  Al-  tie  girl  be  a Welshman  ?”  ^ 
ice  knew  not  which  to  wonder  at  most,  the  acute  Twilight  gave  a sigh  of  relief  which  seemed 
intelligence  of  her  remarks  or  the  simplicity  of  to  say,  “ Is  that  all  ?”  but  she  did  not  speak, 
her  questions.  “Don’t  you  see,”  said  Alice,  “you  may  be  a 

From  that  time,  too,  the  daily  lessons  went  Welsh  child , or  a Welsh  girly  or  a Welsh  woman , 
on  uninterruptedly ; but  Alice,  who  had  befeome  if  you  please ; but  not  a Welshman.  But  what 
nearly  as  much  interested  in  them  as  Twilight  made  you  think  that  you  were  a Welsh  any 
was  herself,  was  struck  with  the  apparent  in-  thing?” 

equality  of  her  powers.  She  had  a quick,  al-  “Because,”  said  Twilight,  “I  suppose  I am 
most  intuitive  perception,  and  a strong,  retent-  what  Taffy  was ; and  whenever  he  went  down 
ive  memory ; but  her  chief  delight  was  in  her  into  the  yard  all  the  work-’us  boys  used  to  sing 
writing  lessons.  To  learn  to  write  seemed  to  be  out,  ‘Taffy  was  a Welshman,  Taffy  was  a thief!’ 
a passion  with  her,  and  her  nervous,  trembling  But  he  wasn’t  a thief,  Miss  Grade,  sarten  true 
desire  to  learn  sometimes  defeated  its  object.  he  wasn’t ; he  was  a real  honest,  dear,  good  old 
One  day  she  brought  Miss  Grade  a letter,  and  man ! He  was  now  /”  said  she,  with  tearful  eam- 
stood  by  her  while  she  read  it.  estness. 

“Oh,  can’t  you  read  complete!”  she  said,  os  “I  dare  say  he  was,”  said  Miss  Grade,  “or 
Alice  folded  up  the  letter.  “ Oh ! I wish  I he  would  not  have  taught  you  to  be  so  good  .a 
could  read  a letter  all  myself.  Do  you  think,”  girl.  But  what  relation  was  he  to  you?  Was 
she  said,  in  trembling  eagerness,  “ I ever  will  ?”  he  your  father  ?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  said  Alice,  kindly;  “I  am  “Oh  no!”  said  Twilight,  “he  wasn’t  my  fa- 
sure  you  will.  You  are  coming  on  very  fast  in-  ther,  I know.” 

deed;  and  when  I go  back  to  the  city  I will  “ Your  grandfather,  then?  or  your  uncle,  per- 

write  a letter  to  you  all  for  yourself,  and  send  it  haps  ?” 

by  the  post.  I will  write  it  very  plain,  and  I “Well,  I don’t  know  what  he  was  to  me,” 
am  sure  you  will  be  able  to  read  it  yourself.  ” said  Twilight.  “ He  might  be  my  uncle ; maybe 
Twilight  said,  “Thank  you.”  But  the  kindly-  he  was ; I don’t  know.  But  I know  he  was  real 
meant  promise  did  not  seem  to  give  her  the  pleas-  good,  and  I loved  him  first-rate,  and  no  mis- 
ure  her  teacher  had  expected  it  would ; for  she  take.”  And  she  returned  to  her  lesson, 
knew  that,  to  most  young  persons,  the  first  letter  A few  days  later,  at  the  usual  hour,  Twilight 
received  by  mail,  and  bearing  their  own  super-  made  her  appearance  at  Miss  Grade’s  door  to 
scription,  is  an  important  and  gratifying  event,  say  Mr.  Wood  wanted  her  to  go  to  the  village 
In  reading,  Twilight’s  progress  was  unaccount-  for  him.  4 4 1 must  go, ” she  said ; “ and  it’s  ugly 
ably  slow ; she  spelled  with  readiness,  but  it  in  me  not  to  be  more  ready  to  do  what  he  wrants, 
seemed  difficult  for  her  to  learn  to  distinguish  for  he  is  always  good  to  me.  But  I sha’n’t  be 
the  proper  sound  of  the  letters;  and  one  day,  gone  long;  I shall  kite  down  there  and  back  just 
when  she  had  been  unusually  puzzled  with  the  as  tight  as  ever  I can  go.”  / 

pronunciation  of  a word,  Miss  Grade  suddenly  As  she  left  the  room,  Alice,  who  had  the  val- 

remembered  what  Mr.  Wood  had  said  about  her  uable  habit  of  using  odd  moments,  took  a French 
belonging  to  Papists  and  foreigners.  She  had  book  from  her  shelf,  and  began  to  read  aloud,  as 
taken  the  idea  at  the  time  that  he  meant  to  say  she  did  some  part  of  every  day,  to  keep  herself 
she  was  the  child  of  Irish  parents ; but  now  the  in  practice.  She  was  still  reading,  and  was  not 
circumstance  recurred  to  her  with  a new  signifi-  aware  any  one  had  entered  the  room,  when  a 
cance,  and  she  said,  rather  abruptly : quick  aspiration  close  to  her  ear  made  her  start, 

“ How  very  oddly  you  do  pronounce  some  and  she  turned  round  to  meet  the  flushed  face, 
words,  Twilight ! I should  almost  think  you  and  eager,  wide  eyes  of  Twilight,  who  was  look- 
were  a little  foreigner.”  ing  over  her  shoulder. 
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“ Why ! why ! can  you  read  Uke  that  t ” cried  them,  how  he  said  I must  keep  them  as  long  as 
the  excited  child,  bending  forward  with  clasped  I lived) ; and  he  said  I must  read  the  letter  very 
hands  and  tearful  face.  44  Why,  that’s  Taffy’s  of ’en  ’cause  ma  chfcre  mfere  writ  it  for  me.  I 
talk ; that’s  like  Taffy’s  book;  I can  read  that  /”  s’pose  he  forgot  I couldn’t  read  it,  and  I didn't 
And  catching  up  the  book  which  Alice  laid  say  nothing,  ’cause  I didn’t  want  to  sorrow  him 
down,  she  read  a sentence  or  two  with  tolerable  and  he  so  sick.  And  then  Miss  White,  the 
fluency,  and  a pure  Parisian  accent.  matron,  she  come  in,  and  said  how  I must  go 

44  Oh,  how  good  it  sounds!”  she  said,  kissing  away  and  go  to  bed;  and  I didn’t  want  to  quit 
the  book  os  she  laid  it  down  again.  44 1 did  not  Taffy,  and  I cried  and  had  a tantrum  and  acted 
know  any  body  had  such  books  ony  Taffy.”  real  bad — I felt  so.  And  then  Taffy  he  called 
It  was  now  Alice’s  turn  to  be  surprised.  44  Why,  me,  find  he  spoke  weak  and  slew — but  he  said  if 
Twilight,”  she  said,  44  and  so  you  are  a French  I’d  be  a good  gal,  and  go  then,  he  would  tell  my 
girl  after  all,  and  not  a bit  of  a 4 Welshman  /'  ” mother,  and  maybe  I would  be  sent  for  to  come 
44  Am  I ?”  said  Twilight ; 44 1 did  not  know  it.  too ; and  so  I went  to  bed,  but  I cried  all  night ; 
And  was  Taffy  French  too?”  and  next  day  they  said  Taffy  was  dead! — and 

44 1 dare  say  he  was.  But  suppose,  instead  of  oh,  Miss  Grade — they  wouldn’t  let  me  go  when 
your  lessons  to-day,  you  sit  down  there  and  tell  me  they  laid  him  in  the  ground,  nor  tell  me  where 
all  you  can  remember  about  yourself  and  Taffy.”  they  put  him,  for  I wanted  to  go  and  put  some 
4 4 Oh ! ” said  Twilight,  taking  the  seat  indicated  flowers  on  him  as  he  and  I done  for  mamma  and 
to  her,  “ I remember  a great,  great,  long  time  Marie.  I was  seven  years  old  when  Taffy  died, 
ago — we  used  to  live  in  a town  where  there  was  and  I staid  at  the  work-’us  and  did  chores  for 
lots  of  houses,  and  Taffy  had  a shop  down  stairs,  Miss  White,  and  lugged  round  the  children,  and 
and  he  had  music  things  and  books,  and  gentle-  run  of  errands,  till  the  committee-men  said  I 
men  used  to  come  and  play,  and  buy  the  music  was  old  enough  to  be  put  out ; Miss  White 
things.  And  there  was  Taffy,  and  Marie,  and  I ; wanted  to  keep  me,  but  they  said  no.  And 
and  Marie  used  to  wash  me,  and  dress  me,  and  put  then  Aunt  Betsy  she  wanted  a gal,  and  she  took 
me  to  bed.  And  there  was  somebody  else,  too,”  me,  and  I’ve  been  here  most  a year  now.” 
said  she,  reflectively,  “somebody  dressed  all  in  44 And  have  you  got  the  letter  and  picture 
white  in  a great  big  chair — I think  it  must  have  still,  Twilight?”  said  Alice,  as  the  girl  paused, 
been  my  mother.  And,  one  day,  when  I was  44  Got  'urn  ? why ! yes,  indeed ! Why,  I 
playing,  Taffy  came  and  took  me  up  and  carried  wouldn’t  part  with  ’urn  for  nothing !”  said  Twi- 
me  into  a dark  room ; and  she  was  there — oh,  so  light.  44  Do  you  want  to  see  ’urn  ? — Maybe — 
white,  and  her  eyes  shut,  and  her  head  on  the  maybe” — she  said,  as  if  a new  idea  had  struck 
chair  this  way.  And  Taffy  he  set  me  on  her  her,  44  maybe  you  can  read  it  to  me— do  you 
lap,  and  she  kissed  me,  oh,  ever  so  many  times ; think  you  could?” 

and  she  cried,  and  Taffy  and  Marie  cried,  and  “Why,  Twilight ! have  you  never  read  it  yet?” 

so  I cried,  too,  ’cause  they  all  cried.  And  then  44  How  could  I ?”  said  the  poor  girl,  mourn- 

— all  in  a minute  Marie  screamed  out,  and  fully.  44  You  know  I can't  read  writing;  that's 
Taffy  caught  me  up  and  carried  me  away,  and  I why  I so  terribly  want  to  learn  to  write ; I want 
never  saw  her  again.  And  I asked  Taffy  about  to  know  what  my  mother  says.  ” 
it  once  a good  while  after,  and  he  said  it  was  “But  could  nobody  read  it  to  you?” 

ma  chfcrc  mc*re,  and  that  she  died  then . And  44 1 don’t  know*,  ’’said  Twilight.  “They  rnttpAf; 

then,  after  a good  while,  Marie  was  sick,  very  but  there  was  ony  one  gal  at  the  work-’us  who 
sick — and  she  died  too.  I can  remember  more  could  read,  and  she  was  a real  wicked,  bad  gal — 
about  that,  ’cause  I was  older,  you  know.  And  Miss  White  said  so  herself.  Why!”  said  Twi- 
when  they  put  her  into  the  ground,  Taffy  took  light,  fixing  her  pure,  innocent  eyes  upon  Miss 
me  with  him ; and  he  went  and  bought  some  Grade’s  face  with  a look  of  holy  horror,  44  she 
flowers  and  let  me  put  them  on  mamma’s  grave  lied  and  cuss'd— ony  think ! and  I didn’t  w ant  her 
and  on  Marie’s  too.  And  then  Taffy  took'  care  to  read  my  dear  mother’s  letter — should  you?” 
of  me,  and  he  used  to  brush  my  hair  ’cause  Again  Alice  wras  struck  wdth  the  contrast  be- 
Marie  was  dead,  you  know.  And  ho  used  to  tw^een  the  native  delicacy  of  the  child’s  instincts 
teach  me  to  read  in  his  book;  but  he  did  not  and  the  low,  coarse,  work-house  language  she  had 
show  me  how  to  write,  ’cause  his  hand  was  lame  been  taught  to  use. 

— something  ailed  his  arm,  I guess.  And  one  “So  I waited,  and  waited,”  she  continued, 
night  there  was  a fire,  and  we  was  burned  out,  44  and  one  day,  after  I came  here,  I got  Ruthy  a 
and  Taffy  w*as  hurt,  and  they  come  and  took  me  letter  from  the  post-office  and  I asked  her  if  she 
and  him  to  the  ospittic,  and  wre  staid  there  a could  read  it,  and  she  said,  44  Yes,  to  be  sure  she 
spell,  and  Taffy  he  warn’ t no  better.  And  then  could;”  and  so  I thought  of  it  two  days,  and 
they  took  and  sent  us  to  the  work-’us,  and  after  then  I asked  her  if  she  would  read  a letter  for 
we’d  been  there  a spell  Taffy  grew  hadder  and  me ; and  she  said  yes.  But  when  I got  it,  and 
badder.  And  one  night  when  he  was  real  bad  I give  it  to  her,  6he  couldn’t  read  a word  of  it ; she 
sot  on  his  bed  and  cried ; and  he  told  me  not  to  said  it  warn’t  no  words  at  all ; that  it  was  all 
cry  for  he  was  going  to  see  mamma  and  Marie ; bosh  l and  she  flung  it  back  to  me,  and  said  I’d 
and  then  I cried  worse  agin,  ’cause  I wanted  to  as  good  put  it  right  in  the  fire,  for  it  wasn’t  no 
go  too,  and  ’cauge  he  said  I mustn’t.  And  then  good  at  all !”  and  Twilight’s  voice  trembled  and 
he  gave  a picter  and  a letter  (I  told  you  about  her  eyes  flashed  at  the  remembered  insult. 
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44  Will  you  bring  it  now  and  let  me  try  to  read 
it  to  you  ?”  said  Alice, 

44  Yes  indeed,  ” said  the  delighted  child.  44  I’ll 
go  and  get  it ; and  you’ll  see  if  my  mother  wrote 
ony  scrabble,  won’t  you  ?” 

In  a few  moments  she  returned  with  a small 
package  done  up  in  brown  paper,  and  reverently 
unfolding  it,  she  took  out  a morocco  case,  some- 
what worn,  but  not  much  soiled  considering  how 
jlong  it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  busy  little 
maid  of  all  work. 

44 1 always  kiss  it  good-night,  and  good-mom- 
ing,”  she  said,  with  a loving  smile,  as  she  hand- 
ed it  to  Alice. 

Miss  Grade  opened  the  case,  which  contained 
two  delicately-painted  French  miniatures,  and 
started  in  surprise ; the  two  pictured  faces  within 
were  so  like,  so  wonderfully  like,  the  little  inno- 
cent face  looking  up  into  hers  1 On  the  reverse 
side  was  a curiously-formed  ripher,  probably  the 
combined  initials  of  the  wedded  pair,  woven  in 
their  hair.  Not  more  curiously  and  intimately 
were  the  threads  of  raven  black  and  glossy  brown 
blended  together  than  the  several  lineaments  of 
the  two  originals  had  been  blended  in  their  trans- 
mission to  their  beautiful  child ; there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  these  were  indeed  the  parents  of 
little  Twilight. 

44  That’s  mamma,”  said  she,  bending  down  to 
kiss  the  picture.  44  Is  not  she  jolly  ?” 

iiJolU!  trls  jolie ! charmante  /”  said  Miss 
Grade,  smiling,  as  she  for  the  first  time  compre- 
hended the  sense  in  which  Twilight  had  so  often 
used  that  before  inexplicable  word. 

44 And  now  for  the  letter,”  said  Twilight. 
44  Will  you  try  if  you  can  read  it  ? It  is  rum- 
pled some ; ’cause,  as  I couldn’t  read  it,  I some- 
times lay  it  on  my  heart  at  night ; for  I thought 
maybe  some  of  the  good  would  come  out  of  it  at 
night  (as  the  sweet  smell  comes  out  of  the  flow- 
ers in  the  garden  when  it’s  dark  there)  and  make 
me  good.” 

44  This  letter,”  said  Miss  Grade, 44 is  address- 
ed to  Mademoiselle  Antoinette  Elise  de  la 
Tour!” 

44  Yes,”  said  Twilight,  quietly,  44  that's  me. 
Taffy  used  to  call  me  so ; and  sometimes 4 petite 
Toinette.’  And  that’s  why  they  call  me  Ann 
Twilight,  and  Twilight — that’s  English  for  Toi- 
nettCy  you  know.” 

44Theletter  is  in  French, ’’said  Alice.  44Shall 
I read  it  to  you  so,  or  in  English  ?” 

44  Just  as  mamma  writ  it,”  said  Twilight, 
•inking  on  her  knees,  and  with  her  soft  eyes  and 
her  clasped  hands  upraised,  as  a devotee  might 
kneel  to  listen  to  some  oracle-breathing  saint. 

The  letter  we  shall  venture  to  translate : 

44  Mr  darling  Antoinette,  mt  Orphan  Angel,  my 
Henri's  Child, — I am  dying,  my  sweet  one.  I must 
leave  you  In  a strange  land ; and  you,  my  little  deserted 
ooe,  are  too  young  to  understand  your  loss,  or  to  know 
why  I weep  as  1 clasp  you  to  my  heart.  But  I have  little 
time  and  less  strength,  and  I must  hasten  on.  My  flUth- 
ful  Eustaphie  and  Marie  reminded  me  (and  I bless  them 
fbr  the  considerate  thought)  that  the  time  may  come  when 
my  now  unconscious  child  will  be  old  enough  to  under- 
stand what  1 write;  and  fbr  your  take  I make  Uria  last 


effort  to  communicate  with  you.  My  beloved  one,  your 
father  was  Antoine  Henri  de  la  Tour,  second  son  of  Eti- 
enne de  la  Tour,  banker,  Rue  dc , Paris. 

44  Having  business  which  called  him  to  America,  I per- 
suaded him  to  let  me  accompany  him,  and  we  embark- 
ed at  Havre  in  the  Sueatme.  Captain  Thibaud,  with  you 
our  only  child,  Pierre  Eustaphie,  my  husband's  valet,  and 
his  wife  Marie,  your  attached  bonne.  On  the  passage  onr 
vessel  came  In  collision  with  another,  and  was  wrecked. 
In  the  suddenness  of  the  alarm,  and  the  darkness,  many 
lives  were  lost  Your  father  was  among  them.  I was 
saved  by  the  devotion  of  Eustaphie,  and  you  by  your 
f&ltliful  Marie.  When  I regained  my  consciousness  they 
put  my  baby  in  my  arms,  and  told  me  she  was  fatherless. 
Ah!  why  did  not  the  cruel  sea  which  Ingulfed  my  hus- 
band take  to  its  cold  rest  his  wife  and  child?  But  the 
wise  God  willed  otherwise — may  He  moke  me  more  sub- 
missive! The  vessel  which  took  us  off  was  bound  for 
America,  but  not  to  the  port  to  which  we  bad  been  des- 
tined. They  landed  us  here.  Marie  and  I could  speak  no 
English — Eustaphie  but  little;  and  in  my  terror,  my  an- 
guish, and  my  consequent  illness,  1 have  forgotten  the 
numo  of  the  mercantile  house  with  which  my  husband 
had  Just  connected  himself.  Strangers  and  friendless  In 
a foreign  land,  we  subsisted  for  a while  npon  the  sale  of 
such  articles  of  value  as  I had  on  at  the  time  of  our  ship- 
wreck. Eustaphie  has  now  obtained  a situation  in  a mu- 
sic store;  hL§  small  earnings  are  our  support.  I have 
written  home,  but  no  answer  has  yet  been  returned. 
Perhaps  It  is  not  time — I am  too  impatient  If  I could 
live  to  see  you,  my  darling,  safe  in  the  care  of  yonr  fam- 
ily I could  die  content;  but  I am  failing  too  fast  for  that 
The  picture  of  your  parents  and  this  letter  is  all  your  poor 
mother  can  leave  to  her  darling  child;  these,  and  tho 
blessing  of  her  who  is  ready  to  perish,  are  your  only  por- 
tion. I leave  you  In  the  care  of  our  hnmble  but  faithful 
friends.  If  yon  ever  regain  your  friends  and  home  you 
will  have  ample  means  to  repay  their  devotion.  I leave 
them  to  you,  my  child ; never  forget  the  debt ! But  if 
doomed  to  exile  and  poverty,  I leave  you  to  them ; I know 
they  will  share  their  all  with  you,  and  you  must  give  them 
tlie  love  and  duty  due  to  your  lost  parents.  And  now,  my 
precious  one,  farewell  1 lie  who  supported  the  trembling 
wing  of  the  lone  dove,  and  guided  her  in  safety  over  the 
whelming  waters  where  no  dry  land  appeared,  can  keep 
my  Utile  one;  and  to  His  care  I commit  you. 

44  Your  dying  mother, 

41  Claire  Eli  be  de  la  Tour." 

Carefully  stitched  to  the  top  of  this  letter  were 
the  marriage  certificate  of  Antoine  Henri  de  la 
Tonr  and  Claire  Elise  de  Larny  and  the  regis- 
try of  the  baptism  of  their  child  Antoinette  Elise 
de  la  Tour ; and  below  was  written,  in  a stiff, 
coarse  hand,  unlike  the  delicate  but  trembling 
characters  of  the  letter  itself,  the  date  of  Ma- 
daxne’s  death,  and  place  of  burial.  As  Miss 
Grade  saw  the  careful  solicitude  with  which 
these  faithful  servants  had  thus  preserved  to  tlfc 
orphan  child  all  they  could  of  evidence  of  her 
home  and  family,  tears  rose  to  her  eyes.  But 
before  she  had  time  to  speak,  the  mild,  pleasant 
voice  of  Aunt  Betsy  called  up  from  the  foot  of 
the  stairs — 

44  Twilight,  Twilight ! has  thee  forgot  the  tea- 
table?  I guess  thee  don’t  know  it’s  ’most  six 
o’clock.  ” And  Twilight,  catching  up  her  treas- 
ures, hurried  away. 

Miss  Grade  was  rather  glad  of  the  interrap. 
tion,  as  she  wanted  to  be  alone  and  think  before 
she  conversed  with  Twilight  upon  the  subject. 
When  she  did  she  was  pleased  to  find  that  all 
the  child's  thoughts  were  retrospective,  and  not 
/prospective.  She  talked  with  reawakened  ten- 
derness of  her  parents,  of  44  Taffy”  and  Marie, 
and  recalled  a thousand  little  tokens  of  their 
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care  and  love ; but  not  one  word  of  the  future 
prospects  to  which  the  letter  might  lead.  The 
few  years  which  elapsed  since  those  sad  events 
which  her  mother’s  letter  made  known  had  been 
a lifetime  to  her,  and  she  spoke  of  them  as  things 
before  the  Flood — never  seeming  to  realize  that 
any  one  connected  with  her  could  be  surviving 
still.  This  view  Alice  was  careful  not  to  dissi- 
pate ; for  although  she  had  herself  strong  hopes 
of  one  day  restoring  the  little  girl  to  her  family, 
she  was  too  prudent  to  awaken  hopes  which 
might  never  be  realized. 

After  a few  days’  reflection  Miss  Grade's  course 
was  decided  upon.  The  first  step  was  to  remove 
Twilight  from  her  lowly  station,  and  give  her 
some  of  the  advantages  of  education  to  which 
her  birth  entitled  her ; and  Alice  wrote  to  the 
Principal  of  the  school  where  she  had  herself 
completed  her  education — an  estimable  woman, 
with  whom  she  had  ever  maintained  a friendly 
intercourse.  She  told  her  the  outlines  of  Twi- 
light’s story,  and  inquired  the  lowest  terms  upon 
which  she  could  be  received  as  a pupil — Alice 
herself  being  answeiable  for  the  payment  of  the 
bills  should  the  friends  of  the  lost  child  not  be 
found. 

A few  days  brought  an  answer : Mrs.  Hlersly 
was  much  interested  in  the  little  girl’s  history ; 
and  if  she  would  converse  with  the  pupils  in 
French,  and  give  them  the  French  accent,  she 
would  receive  her  for  a sum  merely  nominal. 
Alice  was  delighted.  The  next  thing  was  to 
seek  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Cobb  and  Mr.  Wood, 
to  inform  them  of  the  discovery  she  had  made, 
and  to  ask  their  consent  and  co-operation  in  her 
plans.  Aunt  Betsy  was  yielding  and  quiet,  as 
usual.  She  said  “Sure!”  and  “Thee  don’t  say 
so !”  She  was  sorry  to  part  with  the  handy, 
plcasant-tempered  child ; but  Ruthy  would  like 
an  older  girl,*  and  perhaps  it  \ could  be  less  of  a 
trial . Uncle  Lem  was  more  demonstrative — 
tears,  which  his  manliness  would  fain  have  con- 
cealed, told  how  the  little,  lonely,  gentle  child 
had  crept  into  his  great,  warm  heart ; but  he  ad- 
vocated her  removal. 

“ It’s  all  right,”  he  said  to  Alice ; “ she  is  of 
your  sort,  not  ours  ; she  belongs  to  such  as  you, 
and  I see  you  took  to  each  other  from  the  very 
first: 

4 Like  loves  like,  and  love  likes  love; 

Eagle  mates  eagle,  and  dove  seeks  dove!' 

Yes;  she  ought  to  go.  I see  it  all;  it’s  all 
right ; and  it’s  human  nature,  too,”  said  he,  try- 
ing to  turn  it  off  with  a laugh  that  would  not 
come — “ human  nature,  all  the  world  over. 

( No  matter  what  old  hen  may  hatch  the  duck’s  eggs, 

They'll  run  to  the  water  as  soon  as  they've  lege.*" 

And  now  Miss  Gracie  ventured  to  tell  Twi- 
light the  arrangements  she  had  made,  confining 
her  communications  to  the  advantages  of  an  ed- 
ucation, and  carefully  avoiding  to  excite  any  fu- 
ture hopes  beyond  the  results  of  that.  With  the 
liberal  aid  of  Aunt  Betsy  and  Mr.  Wood,  and 
the  skillful  fingers  of  Twilight  herself,  a suitable 
wardrobe  was  procured;  and  when  Alice  left 
Aunt  Betsy’s  she  took  her  young  charge  with 


her,  and  making  a circuit  to  M , fche  left 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Tour  with  Mrs.  Illersly. 

When  Miss  Gracie  returned  to  the  city  she 
found  the  father  of  her  young  pupils — the  gentle- 
man in  whose  family  she  resided,  and  upon  whose 
aid  and  advice  she  had  confidently  counted — was 
still  absent  at  the  South,  and  she  had  to  wait  two 
months  for  his  return.  He  advised  an  applica- 
tion to  the  French  consul,  and  procured  her  an 
interview.  The  consul  entered  warmly  into  Mias 
Grade’s  view  of  the  case,  and  engaged  to  write 
out  and  make  the  necessary  inquiries  in  France. 
He  suggested  the  propriety  of  sending  out  copies 
of  the  letter  and  certificates,  and  also  a daguerre- 
otype of  the  pictures.  This  was  reasonable,  and 
Miss  Gracie  went  to  Mrs.  Illersly ’s  to  procure 
them.  She  found  Twilight  well,  and  perfectly 
happy.  Mrs.  Hlersly  spoke  in  the  kindest  terms 
of  her  little  pupil ; and  “ chbre  Antoinette ” was 
already  the  pet  of  teachers  and  scholars. 

But  all  this  caused  some  detention ; and  then, 
men  of  business  do  not  hurry  themselves  as  im- 
pulsive women  expect  they  will.  The  consul 
was  courteous  and  kind,  but  spring  had  opened 
before  the  letters  were  actually  sent  off.  Alice 
spent  her  summer  vacation  at  Mrs.  Illersly *s, 
with  Twilight ; and  she  was  delighted  with  her 
protegees  growth  and  improvement.  Hers  was 
the  pleasure  of  some  enthusiastic  florist,  who, 
having  removed  a stinted  flower  from  the  road- 
side, sees  it  blooming  in  his  garden  in  stateliness 
and  beauty ; and  she  returned  to  the  city  to  await, 
in  feverish  impatience,  the  expected  letter  from 
France. 

In  the  autumn  Alice  received  a letter  from 
Mrs.  Illersly.  Twilight  was  seriously  indisposed 
— a sudden  and  violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
She  had  called  in  medical  advice,  and  would 
write  again.  The  next  day  the  accounts  were 
more  favorable — the  complaint  seemed  yielding 
to  treatment,  and  the  physician  saw  no  cause  for 
apprehension.  Alice’s  heart  yearned  to  hasten 
to  her  darling;  bnt  she  was  not  quite  mistress  of 
her  own  time,  and  besides,  the  consul  had  in- 
formed her  the  letters  from  France  might  be 
daily  expected,  and  she  concluded  to  wait  for 
them,  hearing  daily  from  Mrs.  Illersly. 

At  the  end  of  a week  came  an  alarming  letter. 
A new  disease — rapid  pulmonary  consumption, 
which  Twilight  had  inherited  probably  from  her 
unfortunate  mother,  and  the  seeds  of  which  had 
possibly  been  long  dormant  in  her  system — had 
developed  itself,  and  her  physician  had  serious 
fears  for  the  result.  Antoinette  requested  her 
friend  to  come  to  her. 

Alas ! the  same  hour  which  brought  these  sad 
tidings  brought  also  the  long-desired  letters  from 
France.  The  grand  parents  and  uncle  of  Twi- 
light had  been  found,  and  rapturously  acknowl- 
edged her  claims.  The  letters  of  Madame  de  la 
Tour  had  never  been  received,  and  her  family 
had  supposed  the  little  girl,  with  both  her  par- 
ents, had  perished  at  sea.  They  now  placed 
ample  funds  at  the  consul’s  disposal,  and  request- 
ed the  child  might  be  furnished  with  every  thing 
requisite  to  her  station,  and  sent  out  to  them  un- 
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der  the  charge  of  responsible  persons,  as  soon  as  be  rich — oh,  very  rich — and  go  there— you  and  I 
possible.  A graceful  letter  of  warm  thanks  to  together — and  see  all  the  places  my  mother  used 
Miss  Grade  was  inclosed  in  the  one  to  the  con-  to  know  and  live  in.  But  it  is  best  as  it  is. 
sul.  , You  know,  if  I went  to  France,  it  would  not  be 

Ah  I with  what, a heavy  heart  did  Alice  read  home — my  friends  are  not  there;  but  in  heaven 
this  long-desired  letter,  and  then  hasten  with  I shall  find  home  and  friends  too.  My  father, 
sad  forebodings  to  Mrs.  Ulersly’s ! She  found  my  mother,  Taffy,  and  Marie — and  you  will  come 
that  Mr.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Cobb  had  been  sent  too,  one  day,  dear  friend,  and  then  we  shall  be 
for,  and  were  there  before  her.  Uncle  Lem  was  parted  no  more ! Oh  ! it  is  better  as  it  is !” 
walking  with  troubled  restlessness  up  and  down  “ I fear  you  are  talking  too  much,  my  dar- 
one  of  the  lower  rooms,  his  usually  joyous  face  ling,”  whispered  Miss  Grade, 
pale  and  anxious.  He  shook  Alice's  hand,  and  “Am  I?  I will  not  then,”  said  Twilight, 
tried  to  speak,  but  vainly ; the  usually  ready  sweetly.  “ Will  you  sing  to  me,  and  I will  try 
words  would  not  come,  and  turning  away  he  re-  to  sleep.” 

sumed  his  troubled  walk.  Aunt  Betsy  was  es-  And  nestling  lovingly  as  a little  child  in  Alice’s 
tablished  in  the  sick  room  as  head-nurse,  a post  arms,  she  closed  her  eyes,  while  Alice,  with  an 
for  which  her  soft  speech  and  quiet  gentle  ways  effort  few  could  make,  sung,  with  untrembling 
admirably  fitted  her;  and  as  Alice  entered  the  tones,  Twilight’s  favorite  hyhm,  “I  would  not 
chamber  her  close  cap  and  dove-colored  dress  live  always.” 

glided  quietly  from  the  easy  chair  where  Twi-  For  a fortnight  the  two  young  friends  walked 
light  reclined  just  as  she  had  so  often  described  side  by  side,  in  close,  loving  communion  through 
her  young  mother.  the  shadow  of  the  dark  valley — the  good,  brave 

Every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  prepare  heart  of  Alice  supporting  and  cheering  the  young 
Twilight  for  the  arrival  of  Alice,  but  the  delight  sister  of  her  adoption ; and  then  all  that  was 
of  the  sensitive  girl  almost  destroyed  her  remain-  earthly  of  Little  Twilight  was  laid  in  the  grave ; 
ing  strength ; and  she  lay,  panting  and  smiling,  and  with  one  of  those  wonderful  coincidences 
breathless  and  exhausted,  in  the  loving  arms  which  are  stranger  than  fiction,  her  childish 
which  supported  her,  while  Alice  weeping,  rained  hope  was  fulfilled,  the  messenger  of  the  Great 
down  kisses  on  her  pale  brow  and  lips.  But  at  King  called  for  her  the  night  preceding  Thanks- 
last  this  strong  emotion  passed  away,  and  she  giving  Day.  Alice  remained  until  the  last  sad 
became  able  to  converse  with  her  friend.  duties  were  over,  and  then  returned,  grave  but 

“ How  long  ago  is  it,  Miss  Grade,”  she  said,  calm,  trusting  and  submissive,  to  her  city  pupils, 
“since  you  came  first  to  Aunt  Betsy’s?”  Some  time  later,  by  the  orders  of  the  French 

“More  than  a year, ’’said  Alice,  sadly,  as  she  consul,  a white  stone  marked  the  resting-place 
mentally  compared  the  slight,  spirit-like  thing  of  the  little  emigrant.  It  bore  the  name  and 
she  held  clasped  to  her  heart  with  the  little,  age  of  Mademoiselle  Antoinette  Elise  de  la  Tour, 
active,  healthy,  sun-burned  child  of  a year  ago!  Above  was  the  sculptured  emblem  of  a sky-lark, 
“Only  a year?”  said  Twilight,  musingly,  soaring  heavenward  from  the  low  grass;  and 
“Only  one  year  ago!”  she  continued.  “Do  1 below  were  the  words  which  Alice  Grade’s  lov- 
you  remember  that  first  Sunday  when  I was  so  ing  heart  had  suggested: 
rude  to  you  ? and  our  talk  in  the  garden,  when  Twilight  has  passed  into  the  perfect 
I told  you  I hoped  the  Great  King  would  send  Day  ! 

for  me  ? Is  that  only  one  year  ago  ? — and  I was  

then  a little  ignorant  child ; I did  not  know  what  SINGLE  LIFE  AMONG  US. 

I talked  about ! And  now  ! ah ! dear  Miss  TTTHETHER  man  is  the  only  creature  of  God 
Grade,  this  change  is  your  work ; you  taught  V?  who  presumes  to  live  unmated  we  have 
me  to  know  and  love  the  Great  King — to  under-  neither  as  naturalists  nor  as  spirit-seers  suffi- 
st&nd  who  should  be  his  messenger — and  not  to  dent  sight  or  insight  to  enable  us  to  say  with 
fear  him.  Dear  friend!”  she  said,  passing  her  certainty.  Agassiz,  in  his  submarine  explora- 
arm  caressingly  round  Alice’s  neck,  and  glanc-  tions,  may  have  found  some  stray  dolphin  or  tar- 
ing anxiously  at  her  face  as  she  spoke,  “ I think  tie  that  shows  no  signs  of  any  connubial  dispo- 
His  messenger  is  very  near  me  now,  and  I want  sitions,  but  even  that  great  naturalist  would  be 
you  to  help  me  make  ready  for  the  long  jour-  thought  to  be  telling  a fish  story,  wholly  out  of 
ney.”  tho  scientific  line,  if  ho  should  declare  such  iso- 

For  a moment  Alice’s  heart  stood  still  in  lation  to  be  so  chronic  a condition  as  to  prove 
mortal  terror ; then,  strengthened  by  a strength  enduring  celibacy.  Audubon  may  have  noted 
not  her  own,  she  said,  in  low,  clear  tones,  whose  some  stray  eagle  soaring  over  forests  and  among 
calmness  surprised  even  herself,  mountain-tops  without  visible  mate,  and  scorn- 

“ What  God  wills  is  best ; His  will,  not  ours,  ing  all  the  little  fluttcrings  and  scrcamings  from 
be  done!  ” the  neighboring  eyries  that  hint  to  him  that  gen- 

“ Oh ! I’m  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that,"  said  tie  fancies  among  birds — ns  with  us,  their  betters 
the  dying  girl;  “lean  say  and  feel  so,  too,  now.  — may  nestle  beneath  6tately  feathers.  Who 
But  I must  tell  you  how  silly  I have  been,  knows,  however,  but  that  tho  airy  solitary  is  a 
Since  1 came  here  I have  read  and  thought  so 
much  about  France,  beautiful  France,  my  fa- 
ther’s and  mother’s  land — that  I have  wanted  to 
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faithful  widower,  more  fond  by  far  of  the  mem- 
ory of  the  deceased  mate,  who  was  cut  off  by  a 
ruthless  shot,  than  of  the  delights  of  any  second 
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love.  The  argument  from  analogy  is  decidedly 
against  the  idea  that  celibacy  prevails  or  exists 
in  any  order  of  creatures  below  our  humanity. 
As  to  the  superior  existences,  the  denizens  of  the 
spiritual  world,  we  do  not,  like  some  of  our 
friends,  presume  to  speak  from  personal  ac- 
quaintance and  daily  conversation.  We  have 
found  not  a few  persons,  however,  free  from  any 
such  hallucinations,  yet  taking  comfort  in  Swe- 
denborg’s fancy  that  all  souls  that  had  here  be- 
low been  congenially  mated  would  there  continue 
the  union,  and  all  those  who  are  worthy  of  love, 
but  have  dwelt  here  in  loneliness,  will  there 
find  some  congenial  spirit,  while  the  seer  con- 
demns to  eternal  seclusion  the  heartless  souls 
that  have  never  loved,  because  they  are  wholly 
unloving.  For  our  own  part,  while  holding  by 
the  Holy  Writ  that  declares  there  will  be  no 
marrying  in  heaven,  we  can  not  but  believe  that 
something  of  that  elective  affinity  of  souls  that 
draws  manly  wisdom  into  such  congenial  com- 
munion with  feminine  sensibility  belongs  to  the 
immortal  nature,  and  shows  itself  among  the 
cherubim  and  seraphim,  the  knowing  spirits  and 
the  loving  spirits  on  high.  In  this  faith  we 
cherish  good  hopes  for  the  better  social  condition 
hereafter  of  a few  of  our  bachelor  friends,  and  a 
great  many  of  our  kind-hearted  old  maids. 

When  we  stand  in  our  own  lot  and  look  upon 
our  own  kind,  whatever  we  may  think  of  higher  or 
lower  spheres,  we  can  not  disguise  from  ourselves 
the  truth  that  celibacy  is  a very  conspicuous  and 
an  increasing  fact  among  us.  Statistics  show 
that,  with  the  increase  of  refinement  and  expen- 
diture, the  number  of  unmarried  persons  of  ripe 
years  increases ; and  we  are  startled  by  the  rev- 
elation on  every  side  that,  while  modern  thought 
is  wholly  reversing  the  old  ascetic  idea  that  cel- 
ibacy is  the  most  honorable  condition,  as  bring- 
ing the  soul  nearest  God  and  his  highest  spiritu- 
al gifts  and  offices,  modern  practice  is  enlarging 
the  celibate  order ; and  never  in  the  palmy  days 
of  convents  of  monks  and  nuns  were  there  so 
many  bachelors  and  maids  as  now.  It  will  not 
be  amiss  to  consider  some  of  the  causes  of  the 
existence  and  increase  of  single  life  among  us. 

We  must  not  neglect  the  most  obvious  source 
of  celibacy,  nor  forget  that  some  persons,  by 
physical  temperament  or  organization,  are  shut 
out  of  the  marrying  list.  Some  have  physical 
deformities  or  infirmities  that  may  be  an  insuper- 
able hinderance.  Some  are  too  little  attractive 
by  nature  to  win  ready  attachment;  and  cer- 
tainly, so  far  as  the  prospects  of  woman  are  con- 
cerned, it  must  be  conceded  that  personal  beauty 
is  a great  element  in  deciding  her  social  destiny. 
Yet  even  beauty  may  be  overruled  by  other  in- 
fluences, and  a certain  vivacity  of  temperament 
gives  many  a girl  of  ordinary  personal  charms  a 
fascination  in  men’s  sight  far  beyond  that  of  the 
model  face  and  figure  that  so  often  claim  sover- 
eignty by  their  own  queenly  right.  There  is 
certainly  in  temperament  itself  a marvelous 
marrying  power;  and  many  men  and  women 
who  have  no  visible  fascinations  carry  with  them 
a certain  attraction  that  might  well  make  the 


superstitious  believe  in  philters  and  witchcraft 
Conspicuous  homeliness  may,  indeed,  justly  be 
named  among  the  causes  of  celibacy,  especially 
of  female  celibacy.  Yet  if  we  are  asked  can- 
didly to  express  our  opinion  as  to  the  average 
good  looks  of  the  married  and  single,  we  must 
in  truthfulness  allow  that  old  maids  are  about  as 
good-looking  as  their  married  friends;  and  more 
than  this  we  must  say,  in  painful  honesty,  that  if 
we  were  obliged  to  designate  the  very  plainest 
faces  within  our  circle  of  privileged  acquaintance, 
we  must  make  the  selection  from  the  connubial 
ranks.  In  fact  we  doubt  much  if  it  would  be 
possible,  even  with  Hogarth’s  genius,  to  sketch 
any  varieties  of  human  hojneliness  that  could 
not  be  illustrated  from  the  features  of  our  mar- 
ried acquaintance,  both  men  and  women.  What 
is  very  comforting,  however,  i&  the  truth  that 
some  of  the  plainest  people  are  the  pleasantest, 
and  like  ugly  old  mugs  of  baked  clay,  are  brim- 
ful of  sparkling  juices.  It  may  be  that  some  of 
the  intellectual  and  social  traits  that  keep  people 
single  have  a basis  in  physical  temperament,  and 
the  prudes  and  coquettes  of  either  sex  may  owe 
somewhat  to  a slow  or  quick  pulse  the  coldness 
that  shuts  them  up  within  themselves,  or  the 
volatility  that  prevents  their  fixing  their  flighty 
fancies  upon  a constant  object.  We  leave,  how- 
ever, to  our  medical  friends  the  more  thorough 
consideration  of  physiological  hinderances  to  mar- 
riage, and  pass  to  such  as  are  more  directly  so- 
cial. We  will  only  say,  for  the  comfort  of  our 
masculine  readers,  that  no  amount  of  natural 
awkwardness  or  ungainlincss  need  discourage 
them  in  their  matrimonial  prospects ; for  so  lit- 
tle has  mere  beauty  in  a man  to  do  with  winning 
feminine  favor,  that  the  pet  belle  is  far  more 
likely  to  be  fascinated  by  a manly  will  and  com- 
manding intellect  in  a very  rough  exterior  than 
by  any  model  Adonis  with  a complexion  as  fair 
and  skin  and  character  as  soft  as  her  own. 

It  is  society  that  makes  or  mars  matches  in 
the  main,  for  young  people  tend  very  readily  to 
love  and  marriage  when  left  to  their  own  affini- 
ties. The  social  law  at  once  calls  their  inclina- 
tions before  its  stern  tribunal,  putting  to  the 
young  romancers  two  momentous  questions: 
first-,  how  they  expect  to  support  a family ; and, 
secondly,  how  they  expect  to  keep  their  social 
position  or  to  elevate  it.  The  first  question  is 
universal  with  all  who  have  any  forethought,  and 
is,  in  fact,  the  bread  question  in  matrimony,  and 
is  so  important  that  wise  Thomas  Buckle  declares 
that  the  average  number  of  maniages  is  in  pro- 
portion to  the  price  of  bread.  With  bread,  how- 
ever, many  other  things  are  thought  needful,  and 
in  all  communities  at  all  beyond  the  rude  neces- 
sities of  backwoods  life,  the  cost  of  the  modest 
comforts  of  housekeeping  is  such  as  to  put  a 
mighty  check  to  the  matrimonial  visions  of  hosts 
of  young  men,  or  to  adjourn  them  to  an  indefin- 
ite future.  The  costliness  of  bring  acts  upon 
the  susceptibility  of  youth,  and  the  affections  are 
so  forewarned  in  the  school  of  prudence  as  to 
close  their  gates  against  the  dear  invasion,  and 
lead  multitudes  either  to  absent  themselves  from 
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female  society,  or  to  enter  it  with  the  feeling 
that,  as  a matter  of  coarse,  they  are  to  be  but 
lookers-on  as  at  a show  of  fruits  which  the  spec- 
tator must  not  touch  nor  take.  In  one  point  of 
view,  the  costliness  of  living  presses  with  great 
severity  upon  young  people  in  this  country,  by 
raising  the  general  standard  of  expectation  with- 
out by  any  means  raising  proportionately  the 
average  of  means.  The  great  mass  of  young 
people  who  go  to  school  together  form  very  near- 
ly the  same  opinions  as  to  the  essentials  and 
comforts  of  life,  while  there  is  the  widest  dif- 
ference in  their  ability  to  gratify  their  wishes. 
With  girls  who,  as  such,  are  especially  sympa- 
thetic and  imitative,  there  is  great  proneness  to 
assimilate  manners  and  expectations,  so  that  the 
daintiest  and  most  favored  school-girl  is  far  more 
likely  to  give  her  fastidious  tastes  to  her  poorer 
companions  than  to  borrow  from  them  any  love 
of  republican  simplicity.  The  consequence  is 
that  in  America,  especially  so  far  as  our  women 
are  concerned,  the  standard  of  average  expecta- 
tion rises  far  beyond  the  standard  of  wealth,  and 
society  is  full  of  young  ladies  whose  tastes  are 
wholly  out  of  keeping  with  their  domestic  con- 
dition and  prospects.  Their  evident  desire  for  a 
delicate  way  of  life  at  once  alarms  the  unpre- 
tending class  of  suitors,  and  discourages  the  very 
habits  of  thrift  and  self-reliance  that  might  make 
them  helpers  of  worthy  young  husbands  through 
years  of  modest  frugality  to  years  of  peaceful  in- 
dependence. It  is  somewhat  appalling  to  look 
into  our  public  schools  and  see  the  thousands  of 
white-handed,  finely-dressed  girls,  and  to  ask 
how  many  of  them  can  find  husbands  who  can 
properly  provide  them  with  the  silks,  velvets,  and 
jewels  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  looking 
upon  as  things  to  be  had  as  a matter  of  course. 
Too  many  of  them  have  wholly  unrepublican 
ideas  of  true  social  dignity,  and  cherish  the  fool- 
ish notion  that  labor  is  not  genteel,  and  prefer  to 
coquette  with  some  fop  who  has  not  brain  nor 
pluck  enough  to  earn  his  salt,  rather  than  to 
smile  upon  some  manly  young  fellow  whose  hard 
hand  is  ready  and  able  to  work  out  a worthy  lot 
for  a wife,  and  in  the  end  adorn  industry  with 
grace  and  refinement.  We  must  set  down  a 
false  feminine  fastidiousness  as  a very  prominent 
cause  of  celibacy,  and  no  person  of  common  ob- 
servation can  fail  to  remember  signal  instances 
of  girls  who  do  not  wish  to  live  single,  but  who 
have,  merely  from  some  absurd  social  prejudice, 
refused  men  who  have  by  character  and  energy 
won  a position  that  any  woman  might  honor. 

We  are  not  leaving  out.  of  account,  in  these 
financial  and  social  estimates,  the  law  of  elective 
affinity  which  must  regulate  the  choice  of  a com- 
panion for  life ; and  we  surely  believe  that  not  a 
few  people  remain  unmarried  because  they  can 
not*  love  any  one  whom  they  can  win.  It  is  very 
kindly  taken  for  granted,  and  often  with  much 
truth,  that  the  best  portion  of  old  bachelors  are 
•uch  because  they  were  crossed  in  love,  or  else 
death  nipped  their  hope  before  its  bloom.  It  is 
said  of  the  more  interesting  single  women  that 
they  were  too  fastidious,  and  did  not  like  those ! 
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who  loved  them.  It  may  be  said  of  vast  num- 
bers of  noble  women  that,  from  misfortune  or  se- 
clusion, they  have  never  met  with  manly  natures 
congenial  with  their  own,  and,  rather  than  mate 
with  clowns  or  dotards,  they  prefer  to  be  alone 
in  what,  comparatively  speaking,  is  to  them  sin- 
gle blessedness.  When  once  the  opinion,  more- 
over, gains  currency  that  certain  persons  are  not 
in  the  marrying  line,  but  are  predestined  celi- 
bates, the  expectation  not  only  acts  upon  others 
so  as  to  discourage  advances,  but  acts  also  upon 
the  parties  themselves,  who  quietly  accept  their 
destiny  as  much  os  if  a ghostly  ecclesiastic  had 
given  the  black  vail  or  cowl  that  makes  wedlock 
impossible.  We  all  soon  fall  into  the  habitudes 
of  our  profession,  so  that  use  becomes  a second 
nature ; and  nothing  but  sheer  routine  keeps  a 
large  percentage  of  bachelors  and  a considerable 
proportion  of  maidens  in  their  single  file. 

Conviction,  moral  or  intellectual,  or  both,  un- 
doubtedly keeps  many  persons  unmarried,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  pursue  favorite  studies  with- 
out distraction,  or  devote  themselves  to  some 
holy  charity  or  faith  without  hinderance.  Thus, 
in  all  ages,  a portion  of  the  noblest  minds  have 
been  priests  and  vestals  of  God  and  humanity. 
We  find  such  examples  not  only  on  the  lists  of 
recluses  who  have  given  up  home  and  the  world 
for  the  cloister  and  the  altar,  but  in  the  ranks 
of  heroes  and  heroines  who  are  above  the  world 
while  among  its  people — friends  of  the  orphaned, 
guides  of  the  benighted — in  fact,  fathers  and  mo- 
thers to  hearts  and  homes  that  have  never  open- 
ed to  them  the  charms  of  wedded  love,  or  bound 
them  by  the  claims  of  son  or  daughter.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  ready  to  say  with  our  Oxford  re- 
cluses and  Koman  devotees  that  single  life  is  the 
highest  spiritual  state,  yet  we  must  confess  that, 
when  we  think  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  con- 
dition  within  our  knowledge  or  observation,  we 
Bhakc  a little  in  our  predilections  for  marriage ; 
and,  although  not  yielding  our  ground,  we  do 
take  sides  most  cordially  with  the  noble  men 
and  women  who  are  single  from  a love  higher 
than  any  that  yet  calls  them  to  wedlock,  against 
the  vulgar  herd  who  marry  merely  for  the  sake 
Of  marriage,  and  who  presume  to  make  their 
grossness  or  time-serving  the  reason  for  decry- 
ing the  manly  dignity  and  womanly  delicacy  that 
they  are  incapable  of  understanding;  while  they 
speak  of  old  bachelors,  and  especially  old  maids, 
as  among  the  monstrosities  of  nature  and  the 
wrecks  of  humanity. 

These  hints  as  to  the  influence  of  nature,  so- 
ciety, and  opinion  upon  single  life  do,  we  are 
aware,  leave  one  great  element  unnamed — an  el- 
ement of  contingency  which  it  is  very  hard  to 
define.  Time  and  chance  happen  to  all,  And  a 
certain  luck  has  much  to  do  alike  with  marrying 
and  not  marrying.  Many  husbands  and  wives 
might  find  it  hard  to  explain  precisely  what 
brought  them  together ; and  every  honeymoon, 
quite  as  much  in  its  origin  as  in  its  duration, 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  mystical  character  of 
the  planet  from  which  it  is  named.  Single  bless- 
edness is  often  equally  mystical,  and  takes  its  vo- 
□ riginal  from 
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tarics  quite  as  much  by  surprise  as  their  friends ; 
for  often  the  very  persons  who  seem  under  Cu- 
pid’s witching  guidance  find  themselves  cloister- 
ed in  Diana’s  cold  and  stately  shrine.  How  we 
came  to  be  married,  or  how  we  came  to  be  sin- 
gle, is  generally  far  less  clear  than  the  undoubt- 
ed fact  that  we  ore  married  or  are  single.  Over 
single  life  the  same  indefiniteness  continues  to 
the  end ; and  of  no  unmarried  men,  and  of  few 
unmarried  women,  can  it  be  said  with  certainty 
that  they  can  never  be  induced  to  change  their 
condition.  The  greater,  therefore,  is  the  need  of 
so  ruling  life  as  to  be  equal  to  either  fortune,  and 
of  so  educating  our  sons,  and  especially  our 
daughters,  as  to  fit  them  not  merely  for  one  con- 
tingency, but  for  all  reasonable  contingencies, 
and  to  train  them  up  to  be  worthy  and  interest- 
ing men  and  women,  whether  they  take  the  mar- 
riage vow  or  not. 

Here  wc  come  to  our  practical  point  — the 
proper  education  of  our  people,  in  view  of  the 
possibility,  and  also  under  the  probability,  of 
celibacy.  We  can  say  with  all  decision  that  it 
is  a great  wrong  to  educate  children  with  the 
idea  that  life  is  a failure  apart  from  marriage. 
Wc  speak  now  especially  of  our  daughters,  who 
are  likely  to  suffer  most  from  this  error,  and  ei- 
ther to  be  importuned  into  an  improper  match 
or  else  spend  their  days  with  the  sad  conviction 
that  their  w hole  career  is  a disappointment,  and 
they  have  never  really  begun  to  live.  It  is  best, 
indeed,  for  them  in  due  time  to  be  well  married, 
but  far  better  for  them  to  be  well  single  than  ill 
married.  The  culture  that  makes  them  true  wo- 
men best  prepares  them  for  either  lot,  whether  to 
win  the  love  of  a congenial  husband  or  to  live 
unmarried  in  usefulness  and  dignity.  Nothing 
can  be  much  w'orse  than  to  urge  a daughter  into 
a union  against  her  tastes  and  affections,  for  the 
sake  of  escaping  the  name  of  old  maid ; and,  to 
us,  the  girl  who  gives  a man  her  hand  without 
her  heart  comes  very  near  deserv  ing  a far  worse 
name  than  that.  Let  our  daughters  be  educated 
as  w'omen,  as  our  sons  are  educated  as  men,  not 
for  one  relation,  but  for  all  the  relations  of  life ; 
and,  whatever  their  lot,  they  , will  be  far  more 
useful  and  happy.  If  they  are  trained  merely 
to  be  men-catchers,  their  vocation  ends  when  it 
is  clear  that  they  have  or  have  not  caught  their 
game,  and  they  must  trust  to  accident  or  to  a 
forgiving  Providence  to  give  them  some  now  in- 
centive in  place  of  that  w'hich  is  lost.  Far  too 
many  noble  women,  whose  natures  are  worthy 
of  a better  lot,  allow  themselves  to  fall  into  the 
miserable  error  of  thinking  that  they  have  miss- 
ed their  destiny  in  failing  to  marry,  and  perhaps 
bring  on  the  very  listlessness,  the  aimless  indo- 
lence, which  they  fear.  The  true  woman  can 
never  miss  her  destiny  while  loyal  to  her  soul, 
her  position,  and  her  God.  If  one  path  is  closed, 
another  will  open  to  her ; and  if  truthfulness  and 
self-respect  move  her  to  reject  such  overtures  of 
marriage  as  arc  made  to  her,  she  has  a brave 
purpose  that  can  never  leave  her  without  influ- 
ence, and  genial  affections  that  can  never  leave 
her  lonely  and  unblessed.  We  insist  npon  the  im- 
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portance  of  having  our  daughters  so  taught  and 
disciplined  that  they  can  pass  their  time  with 
comfort  and  efficiency  without  a husband  and  an 
establishment  , and,  if  need  be,  can  maintain  them- 
selves with  dignity  and  cheerfulness  by  a culture 
that  wins  bread,  and  good  name,  and  a courtesy 
and  grace  that  will  never  fail  to  win  for  them 
friends.  We  have  little  liking,  indeed,  for  mas- 
culine women ; and  if  we  are  looking  for  heard 
and  pantaloons,  we  prefer  to  look  for  them  to 
men.  Nor  have  we  any  fondness  for  those  wo- 
men whose  speech  is  bearded  and  pantalooned, 
while  their  chins  are  smooth  and  their  garments 
unequivocal.  It  is  not  such  independence  that 
we  commend  as  a safeguard  against  the  ills  of 
celibacy,  but  quite  the  reverse;  for  w*e  believe 
that  woman  is  happier  far  in  single  life  by  keep- 
ing a true  woman’s  heart,  in  all  its  delicacy,  ten- 
derness, ahd  helpfulness,  than  by  trying  to  unsex 
herself  in  the  poor  attempt  to  be  a man,  and  re- 
venge masculine  neglect  by  masculine  impudence. 

The  Amazon  who  mutilated  her  bosom  to  be  a 
match  for  man  in  the  use  of  weapons  did  not 
understand  her  warfare,  and  might  have  prevail- 
ed more  readily  by  keeping  her  sex  and  its  ways. 

She,  too,  who  asks  no  marriage  vows  of  man,  but 
only  claims  his  just  sympathy  and  deference,  pre- 
vails far  more  readily  with  a woman’s  girdle  than 
an  Amazon’s  breast-plate. 

Starting  thus  with  the  principle  that  education 
Should  aim  to  bring  out  all  the  faculties  and  af- 
fections of  a true  humanity,  without  staking  the 
whole  hope  upon  the  contingency  of  marriage, 
we  may  now  ask,  what  is  the  proper  course  for 
those  to  pursue  who  hnve  cause  to  regard  them- 
selves as  on  the  list  of  confirmed  celibates  ? We 
advise  them  not  only  to  be  resigned  to  their  po- 
sition, but  to  make  the  best  of  it,  in  full  faith 
that  every  condition  in  life — surely  every  honest 
one — is  foil  of  compensations  and  privileges. 

We  do  not  deny  that  celibacy  has  its  privations, 
and  we  can  quite  as  little  deny  that  it  has  pecu- 
liar privileges.  In  fact,  its  very  privations  may 
be  so  used  as  to  open  into  privileges ; for,  ob- 
viously, the  time  not  engrossed  by  married  cares 
may  be  sacredly  given  to  noble  objects  of  friend- 
ship and  charity ; and  the  affections  not  tempted 
to  idolize  an  earthly  love  may  be  all  the  more 
free  for  the  love  of  God  and  humanity.  Of 
course  the  danger  is  that  a limited  sphere  will 
narrow  the  mind ; and  too  many  single  people 
there  are  who  make  no  effort  to  supply  the  place 
of  married  interests  by  other  occupations  of  an 
elevating  character.  Too  many  old  bachelors 
abandon  love  and  take  to  their  bank-book  and 
bill  of  fare — not  to  name  baser  indulgences — for 
their  solace ; while  not  a few  old  maids  sharpen 
their  noses  and  their  tongnes  ftt  once  by  scenting 
out  other  people’s  infirmities,  and  cutting  up  their 
neighbors’  characters.  We  are  not  unobservant 
of  such  unamiable  specimens  of  celibacy ; yet  we 
do  not  by  any  means  regard  them  as  fair  types 
of  the  whole  class,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wc  have 
rather  a liking  for  old  bachelors,  on  the  whole, 
and  a decided  fondness  for  old  maids.  We  be- 
lieve that  most  of  these,  of  either  sex,  seek  some- 
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thing  to  love  and  something  to  do  other  than 
their  own  sweet  self,  and  that  the  best  of  them 
are  the  blessing  of  the  whole  circle  of  kindred 
and  friends — a light  to  the  Church  as  well  as  to 
the  hearth-stone. 

The  unmarried,  as  being  such,  generally  have 
more  time  at  their  command,  and  therefore  are 
freer  to  give  it  to  voluntary  pursuits  or  studies. 
They  may  thus  meet  a want  most  difficult  of  all 
to  meet  in  this  busy  country,  the  want  of  a class 
of.  persons  whose  leisure  enables  them  to  culti- 
vate the  refined  tastes  and  humane  interests  that 
are  so  likely  to  be  crowded  out  by  pressing  fam- 
ily cares.  We  know  that  a certain  degree  of 
pecuniary  independence  is  necessary  to  enable  a 
singlo  man  or  woman  to  do  all  that  a true  cul- 
ture dictates  for  the  social  circle ; yet  how  often 
do  we  find  a person  with  very  moderate  income 
becoming  the  centre  of  a genial  and  intellectual 
circle,  bringing  the  treasures  of  art  and  literature 
to  enrich  the  whole  coterie  or  village ! So  a true- 
hearted bachelor  becomes  one  of  the  intellectual 
priesthood  of  society,  and  many  a maiden  sister 
wears  her  modest  robes  with  the  inspiration  and 
self-sacrifice  of  a priestess  without  waiting  for 
ghostly  hands  to  give  her  consecration.  The 
good  done  for  others  reacts  upon  the  doer,  and 
the  time  well  spent  relieves  the  spender  of  a 
heavy  burden  while  weaving  the  thread  into  rich 
tissues  of  enduring  beauty  and  worth.  Let  this 
truth  be  remembered  by  the  unmarried,  what- 
ever their  condition,  whether  able  to  dignify 
leisure  by  beautiful  tastes  or  called  to  cheer  a 
homely  lot  by  faithful  service,  that  they  may 
thus  pass  the  hours  without  killing  them,  and 
win  lasting  goods  from  vanishing  opportunities. 
There  are  cases,  indeed,  of  great  hardship,  in 
which  unmarried  persons,  especially  women,  are 
painfully  dependent  upon  others,  and  are  tempt- 
ed to  regard  themselves  as  doomed  to  drudge  for 
daily  bread.  But  even  such  cases  are  less  fre- 
quent than  cases  of  wives  and  mothers  fearful- 
ly overtasked  by  large  families  of  children  and 
stinted  means,  and  it  must  be  remembered, 
moreover,  that  the  maiden  sister  or  aunt  in  a 
family  who  is  apt  to  think  herself  a burden  is  a 
decided  help,  and  may  be  a constant  comfort  if 
she  can  only  rise  above  her  morbid  repining  and 
be  a sister  of  consolation  to  the  whole  house- 
hold. 

Heart  is  quite  as  rich  a capital  as  time,  and 
unmarried  people  must  take  good  care  of  this 
treasure.  They  are  not  to  renounce  but  to  re- 
find,  quicken,  and  exalt  their  social  affections  to 
keep  them  true.  They  must  use  or  abuse  their 
social  nature,  and  unless  used  it  is  abused,  or 
unless  sweetened  by  free  air  and  exercise  it  will 
sour  in  its  own  stagnation.  Hence  it  is  that 
unmarried  people  are  apt  to  take  one  of  two  di- 
rections, and  be  sweeter  or  sourer  than  their 
neighbors.  If  they  do  not  take  a kindly  turn, 
they  become  selfish  and  fault-finding  from  the 
absence  of  the  instinctive  parental  affections  that 
move  us  whether  we  choose  or  not.  If  they  do 
take  a kindly  turn,  they  become  genial,  friendly, 
and  self-sacrificing,  adorning  the  household  and 
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the  sanctuary  with  the  sweetest  specimens  of 
helpfiilness  and  devotion.  With  woman,  we 
think  that  on  the  whole  the  better  spirit  prevails, 
and  although  not  forgetful  of  certain  appalling 
specimens  of  the  female  celibate,  we  believe  that 
Christendom  is  nearer  heaven,  not  farther  from  • 
it,  by  the  spirit  and  work  of  the  goodly  company 
of  old  maids. 

There  is  one  portion  of  the  heart  which  is 
supposed  to  be  closed  both  within  them  and 
against  them,  but  which  we  claim  for  them  by 
the  sacred  right  of  our  common  humanity.  We 
mean  that  portion  which  makes  man  and  woman 
companionable,  and  allows  no  society  to  be  com- 
plete without  the  mingling  of  masculine  and 
feminine  affinities.  It  is  not  only  foolish  but 
inhuman  to  regard  the  sociality  of  man  and  wo- 
man as  limited  to  the  conjugal  and  parental  re- 
lation, or  to  try  to  shut  out  from  the  unmarried 
the  charm  of  that  mutual  delight  which  mascu- 
line and  feminine  minds  take  in  each  other’s 
company.  Bachelors  are  generullv  sound  on 
this  subject,  and  the  best  specimens  of  them 
make  up  for  their  isolation  by  frequenting  the 
best  society,  nnd  enjoying  the  friendship  and 
conversation  of  interesting  and  gifted  women. 
There  is  sometimes  a disposition  to  shut  un- 
married women  out  of  the  same  privilege,  and 
not  a few  scheming  mothers  and  daughters  arc 
utterly  impatient  of  any  attentions  from  agree- 
able men  toward  those  who,  however  much  their 
superiors,  are  rudely  set  aside  as  old  maids,  and 
accused  of  preposterous  attempts  at  making  their 
market,  because  they  have  sense  enough  to  use 
their  own  minds.  Unmarried  women  of  culture, 
especially,  enjoy  the  society  of  intellectual  and 
genial  nen,  and  the  liking  is  generally  mutual. 
Let  it  be  so,  and  iP  will  be  found  that  society 
gains  vastly  by  the  combination  that  secures  a 
new  and  elevating  element  beyond  the  sway  of 
crude  and  greedy  girls  and  their  match-making 
mammas.  Let  daughters  and  mothers  have  a 
fair  chance  at  their  appropriate  game.  Yet  let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  world  is  larger  than 
their  little  field  of  artillery,  and  that  the  human 
heart  has  some  aspirations  that  do  not  end  in 
wedding-cake  and  the  plain  gold  ring.  Wo  like 
to  see  unmarried  women  take  their  full  social 
rights  and  mingle  freely  in  general  society,  in- 
stead of  flocking  together  like  a parcel  of  geese, 
under  the  charge  of  some  sentinel  gander.  In 
fact  it  is  not  well  for  either  sex  to  be  clannish, 
and  they  who  are  not  humanized  in  the  whole- 
some school  of  marriage  should  be  jealous  of 
narrowing  their  humanity  by  any  partial  or  be- 
littling cliques.  We  confess,  for  instance,  to  a 
certain  alarm  at  encountering  a line  of  old  maids 
drawn  up  as  if  in  battle  array,  and  believe  that 
many  a modest  man  has  been  repelled  from  ad- 
dressing the  maiden  whom  he  fancies,  from  fear 
of  the  grim  body-guard  of  aunts  who  keep  watch 
over  the  prize.  Let  them  not  keep  together  but 
separate,  and  cherish  all  free  and  fair  tastes  and 
associations.  Let  unmarried  women  mingle  ge- 
nially in  what  belongs  to  their  sex  and  their  hu- 
manity ; let  them  have  friends  among  the  old 
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and  young,  the  married  and  single,  the  other 
sex  and  their  own.  Especially  let  them  know 
and  love  little  children,  and  so  not  fail  of  wo 
man’s  best  charm  by  failing  of  the  tenderness  of 
woman’s  affection  for  childhood.  Let  them  take 
• part  in  church  affairs  as  teachers  of  the  young, 
helpers  in  the  charities  of  the  parish,  friends  of 
moral  and  spiritual  culture ; and  so,  if  they  do  not 
bear  the  name,  they  will  do  the  work  of  that  or- 
der of  deaconesses  which  some  sanguine  devotees 
and  theologians  are  trying  to  raise  up  in  the 
modern  church.  As  things  now  are,  it  is  clear 
that  every  thriving  parish  owes  much  to  the  lit- 
tle knot  of  faithful  women  who  give  to  the  sanc- 
tuary most  of  the  love  that  has  with  them  no 
claimant  in  husband  or  child ; and  many  of.  the 
Christians  who,  from  their  reading,  reflection, 
and  zeal  are  the  best  friends  and  comforters  of 
the  ministry,  are  of  the  same  unaffianced  class. 

We  are  aware  that  our  remarks  turn  more 
upon  the  destiny  of  women  than  men  thus  far ; 
for  single  life  is  more  of  a feature  in  the  former 
than  the  latter,  and  a single  man  outside  of  his 
home  is  not  different  from  his  married  neighbor, 
while  a woman’s  whole  career  is  changed  by  her 
celibacy.  But  we  desire  very  much  to  avoid  any 
strain  of  remark  that  tends  to  band  single  wo- 
men together  as  a class  or  caste  by  themselves,  j 
much  less  to  make  a kind  of  profession  of  them. 
We  dislike  the  growing  habit  of  ranking  women 
by  themselves  os  a class,  in  opposition  to  men  or 
in  contrast  with  them,  and  much  prefer  to  regard 
our  humanity  os  one,  whether  male  or  female, 
and  favor  all  ideas  and  movements  that  tend  to- 
ward harmony.  Especially  do  we  dislike  the 
disposition  to  group  single  women  together,  and 
make  a sort  of  caste  or  profession  of  old  maids. 
They  like  this  separation  quite  as  little  as  we 
do,  and  are  no  more  fond  of  being  labeled,  and 
dressed,  and  paraded  by  themselves,  than  we  are 
fond  of  seeing  the  show.  We  especially  dislike 
the  grim  centurions  of  this  movement,  who  are 
trying  to  gather  a phalanx  of  strong-minded 
spinsters  under  their  lead.  We  like  them,  how- 
ever, probably  far  better  than  the  sensible  kind 
of  single  women  do,  for  these  excellent  spirits 
are  not  separatists  but  cordial  liberals — earnest  to 
have  their  own  place  in  their  own  sex,  and  in  all 
its  sacred  relations  to  our  common  humanity. 
Our  opposition  to  such  narrow  caste  distinctions 
extends  to  all  measures  for  setting  unmarried 
persons  by  themselves,  and  thus  exaggerating 
their  peculiarities  by  exclusive  associations  in- 
stead of  integrating  their  minds  by  large  sym- 
pathies. Therefore  we  do  not  like  nunneries 
and  monasteries,  but  prefer  to  have  the  single 
brothers  and  sisters  humanized  by  closer  affinity 
with  our  common  lot,  instead  of  being  made  more 
odd  and  ghostly  by  being  kept  by  themselves. 
We  are  also  distrustful  of  the  attempt  to  estab- 
lish Protestant  nunneries  or  beguinages  for  the 
protection  and  dignity  of  the  unmarried— al- 
though we  are  convinced  that  no  institution 
would  be  more  useful  than  a home  for  unpro- 
tected women, ‘where  small  means  might  procure 
a decent  livelihood,  and  even  poverty  might  have 


a measure  of  comfort  and  usefulness.  But  we 
would  not  have  such  institutions  confined  to  one 
condition  of  flfe,  or  shut  out  in  any  way  from  free 
fellowship  with  all  true  humanity.  The  unmar- 
ried woman  is  too  often,  indeed,  left  alone  without 
fortune  or  friends,  and  Christianity  should  now, 
as  of  old,  be  her  protector ; but  the  protection 
shottfel  not  be  a virtual  proscription  by  shutting 
her  up  in  a caste  instead  of  opening  to  her  a truer 
fellowship  with  humanity. 

Something  will  ere  long  be  done  to  give  truer 
position  and  appreciation  to  our  unmarried  wo- 
men, and  with  too  much  reason  Catholicism  de- 
rides our  modern  civilization  for  neglecting  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  old  nunneries  by  new  re- 
treats. In  some  cases  our  modem  luxury  plays 
into  the  hands  of  Rome ; and  while  the  belle  of 
the  family  marries  and  exhausts  the  family  puree 
by  her  outfit,  the  less  favored  daughter  is  sent  to 
the  convent  to  save  the  ancestral  name  from  being 
degraded  by  alliance  with  a penniless  purse  ar 
plebeian  blood.  We  look  not  to  any  shrewd  pol- 
icy or  clannish  institution  to  meet  the  wants  of 
unmarried  women,  much  less  to  any  backward 
steps  in  the  path  of  mental  emancipation.  God’s 
providence  is  calling  ns  forward,  and  as  soon  as 
we  truly  appreciate  woman’s  worth,  and  give  her 
the  sympathy  and  respect  that  she  deserves,  the 
true  sphere  will  not  be  refused  to  her,  and  new 
social  arrangements  will  follow  new  moral  and 
intellectual  convictions.  It  may  then  appear 
more  clearly  than  now,  not  only  that  woman  can 
submit  to  celibacy  as  a sacrifice  to  be  dntifully 
borne,  but  in  conspicuous  cases  welcome  it  as  a 
privilege  to  be  coveted ; and  that  those  of  the  sex, 
perhaps  an  elect  few,  whom  Providence  has  se- 
lected as  our  Muses  or  Minervas,  our  Sybils  or 
our  Saints,  may,  without  renouncing  their  inde- 
pendence, find  a better  lot  than  to  be  shut  in 
caves,  or  temples,  or  convents. 

WHAT  WAS  IT? 

A MYSTERY. 

IT  is,  I confess,  with  considerable  diffidence 
that  I approach  the  strange  narrative  which 
I am  about  to  relate.  The  events  which  I pur- 
pose detailing  are  of  so  extraordinary  and  un- 
heard-of a character  that  I am  quite  prepared  to 
meet  with  an  unusual  amount  of  incredulity  and 
scorn.  I accept  all  such  beforehand.  I have, 

I trust,  the  literary  courage  to  face  unbelief.  I 
have,  after  mature  consideration,  resolved  to  nar- 
rate, in  as  simple  and  straightforward  a manner 
as  I can  compass,  some  facts  that  passed  under 
my  observation  in  the  month  of  July  last,  and 
which,  in  the  annals  of  the  mysteries  of  physical 
science,  are  wholly  unparalleled. 

I live  at  No.  — Twenty-sixth  Street,  in  this 
city.  The  house  is  in  some  respects  a curious 
one.  It  has  enjoyed  for  the  last  two  years  the 
reputation  of  being  hauuted.f  It  is  a large  and 
stately  residence,  surrounded  by  what  was  once 
a garden,  but  which  is  now  only  a green  indo*- 
ure  used  for  bleaching  clothes.  The  dry  bean 
of  what  has  been  a fountain,  and  a few  fruit* 
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trees,  ragged  and  mtprnned,  indicate  that  this 
spot,  in  past  days,  was  a pleasant,  shady  retreat, 
filled  with  fruits  and  flowers  and  the  sweet  mur- 


mur of  waters. 

^The  house  is  very  spacious.  A hall  of  noble 
size  leads  to  a vast  spiral  staircase  winding 
through  its  centre ; while  the  various  apartments 
are  of  imposing  dimensions.  It  was  built  £ome 

fifteen  or  twenty  years  since  by  Mr.  A , the 

well-known  New  York  merchant,  who  five  years 
ago  threw  the  commercial  world  into  convulsions 
by  a stupendous  bank  fraud.  Mr.  A , as  ev- 

ery one  knows,  escaped  to  Europe,  and  died  not 
long  after  of  a broken  heart.  Almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  news  of  his  decease  reached  this 
country,  and  was  verified,  the  report  spread  in 
Twenty-sixth  Streep  that  No.  — was  haunted. 
Legal  measures  had  dispossessed  the  widow  of 
its  former  owner,  and  it  was  inhabited  merely 
by  a care-taker  and  his  wife,  placed  there  by  the 
house-agent  into  whose  hands  it  had  passed  for 
purposes  of  renting  or  sale.  These  people  de- 
clared that  they  were  troubled  with  unnatural 
noises.  Doors  were  opened  without  any  visible 
agency.  The  remnants  of  furniture  scattered 
through  the  various  rooms  were,  during  the  night, 
piled  one  upon  the  other  by  unknown  hands. 
Invisible  feet  passed  up  and  down  the  stairs  in 
broad  daylight,  accompanied  by  the  rustle  of 
unseen  silk  dresses  and  the  gliding  of  viewless 
hands  along  the  massive  balusters.  The  care- 
taker and  his  wife  declared  they  would  live  there 
no  longor.  The  house-agent  laughed,  dismissed 
them,  and  put  others  in  their  place.  The  noises 
and  supernatural  manifestations  continued.  The 
neighborhood  caught  up  the  story,  and  the  house 
remained  nn tenanted  for.  three  years.  Several 
parties  negotiated  for  it;  but  somehow,  always 
before  the  bargain  was  closed,  they  heard  the 
unpleasant  rumors,  and  declined  to  treat  any 
further. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  my  landlady 
— who  at  that  time  kept  a boarding-house  in 
Bleecker  Street,  and  who  wished  to  move  farther 
up  town — conceived  the  bold  idea  of  renting  No. 
— Twenty-sixth  Street.  Happening  to  have  in 
her  house  rather  a plucky  and  philosophical  set 
of  boarders,  she  laid  her  scheme  before  us,  stat- 
ing candidly  every  thing  she  had  heard  respect- 
ing the  ghostly  qualities  of  the  establishment  to 
which  she  wished  to  remove  us.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two  timid  persons — a sea-cap- 
tain and  a returned  Californian,  who  immediate- 
ly gave  notice  that  they  would  leave— every  one 
of  Mrs.  Moffat’s  guests  declared  that  they  would 
accompany  her  in  her  chivalric  incursion  into 
the  abode  of  spirits. 

Our  removal  was  effected  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  we  were  all  charmed  with  onr  new  resi- 
dence. \The  portion  of  Twenty-sixth  Street  where 
our  house  is  situated  — between  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Avenues — is  one  of  the  pleasantest  local- 
ities in  New  York.  The  gardens  back  of  the 
houses,  running  down  nearly  to  the  Hudson, 
form,  in  the  summer  time,  a perfect  avenue  of 
verdure.  The  air  is  pure  and  invigorating, 
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sweeping,  as  it  does,  straight  across  the  river 
from  the  Weehawken  heights,  and  even  the  rag- 
ged garden  which  surrounded  the  house  on  two 
sides,  although  displaying  on  washing-days  rath- . 
er  too  much  clothes-line,  still  gave  us  a piece  of 
green  sward  to  look  at,  and  a cool  retreat  in  the 
summer  fcvenings,  where  we  smoked  our  cigars 
in  the  dusk,  and  watched  the  fire-flies  flashing 
their  dark-lanterns  in  the  long  grass. 

-'Of  course  we  had  no  sooner  established  our- 
selves at  No.  — than  we  began  to  expect  the 
ghosts.  We  absolutely  awaited  their  advent  with 
eagerness.  Our  dinner  conversation  was  super- 
natural. One  of  the  boarders,  who  had  purchased 
Mrs.  Crowe’s  “Night  Side  of  Nature”  for  his 
own  private  delectation,  was  regarded  as  a pub- 
lic enemy  by  the  entire  household  for  not  having 
bought  twenty  copies.  The  man  led  a life  of 
supreme  wretchedness  while  he  was  perusing  the 
volume.  A system  of  espionage  was  established, 
of  which  he  was  the  victim.  If  he  incautiously 
laid  the  book  down  for  an  instant  and  left  the 
room,  it  was  immediately  seized  and  read  aloud 
in  secret  places  to  a select  few.  I found  myself 
a person  of  immense  importance,  it  having  leaked 
out  that  I was  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  history 
of  supernatural sm,  and  had  once  written  a story, 
entitled  * ‘ The  Pot  of  Tulips,  ” for  Harjier’s  Month - 
ly,  the  foundation  of  which  was  a ghost.  If  a 
table  or  a wainscot  panel  happened  to  warp  when 
we  were  assembled  in  the  large  drawing-room, 
there  was  an  instant  silence,  and  every  one  was 
prepared  for  an  immediate  clanking  of  chains 
and  a spectral  form. 

After ’a  month  of  psychological  excitement, 
it  was  with  the  utmost  dissatisfaction  that  we 
were  forced  to  acknowledge  that  nothing  in  the 
remotest  degree  approaching  the  supernatural  had 
manifested  itself.  Once  the  black  butler  assev- 
erated that  his  candle  had  been  blown  out  by 
some  invisible  agency  while  in  the  act  of  un- 
dressing himself  for  the  night ; but  as  I had  more 
than  once  discovered  this  colored  gentleman  in 
a condition  when  one  candle  must  have  appeared 
to  him  like  two,  I thought  it  possible  that,  by 
going  a step  farther  in  his  potations,  he  might 
have  reversed  this  phenomenon,  and  seen  no  can- 
dle at  all  where  he  ought  to  have  beheld  one. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  an  incident 
took  place  so  awful  and  inexplicable  in  its  char- 
acter that  my  reason  fairly  reels  at  the  bare  mem- 
ory of  the  occurrence.  It  was  the  10th  of  July. 
After  dinner  was  over  I repaired,  with  my  friend 
Dr.  Hammond,  to  the  garden  to  smoke  my  even- 
ing pipe.  Independent  of  certain  mental  sym- 
pathies which  existed  between  the  Doctor  and 
myself,  we  were  linked  together  by  a secret  rice. 
We  both  smoked  opium.  Wre  knew  each  other’s 
secret,  and  respected  it.  We  enjoyed  together 
that  wonderful  expansion  of  thought ; that  mar- 
velous intensifying  of  the  perceptive  faculties; 
that  boundless  feeling  of  existence  when  we  seem 
to  have  points  of  contact  with  the  whole  universe; 
in  short,  that  unimaginable  spiritual  bliss,  which 
I would  not  surrender  for  a throne,  and  which  I 
hope  you,  reader,  will  never — never  taste. 
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Those  hours  of  opium  happiness  which  the 
Doctor  and  I spent  together  in  secret  were  reg- 
ulated with  a scientific  accuracy.  We  did  not 
blindly  smoke  the  drug  of  Paradise,  and  leave 
our  dreams  to  chance.  While  smoking  we  care- 
fully steered  our  conversation  through  the  bright- 
est and  calmest  channels  of  thought.  We  talked 
of  the  East,  and  endeavored  to  recall  the  magical 
panorama  of  its  glowing  scenery.  We  criticised 
the  most  sensuous  poets,  those  who  painted  life 
ruddy  with  health,  brimming  with  passion,  hap- 
py in  the  possession  of  youth,  and  strength,  and 
beauty.  If  we  talked  of  Shakspcare’s  ‘ 4 Midsum- 
mer Night’s  Dream,”  we  lingered  over  Ariel  and 
avoided  Caliban.  Like  the  Gebers,  we  turned 
our  faces  to  the  East,  and  saw  only  the  'sunny 
side  of  the  world.  { 

This  skillful  coloring  of  our  train  of  thought 
produced  in  our  subsequent  visions  a correspond- 
ing tone.  The  splendors  of  Arabian  fairy-land 
dyed  our  dreams.  We  paced  that  narrow  strip 
of  grass  with  the  tread  and  port  of  kings.  The 
song  of  the  Rana  arborea  while  he  clung  to  the 
bark  of  the  ragged  plum-tree  sounded  like  the 
strains  of  divine  orchestras.  Houses,  walls,  and 
streets  melted  like  rain-clouds,  and  vistas  of  un- 
imaginable glory  stretched  away  before  us.  It 
was  a rapturous  companionship.  We  each  of 
us  enjoyed  the  vast  delight  more  perfectly  be- 
cause, even  in  our  most  ecstatic  moments,  we 
were  ever  conscious  of  each  other’s  presence. 
Our  pleasures,  while  individual,  were  still  twin, 
vibrating  and  moving  in  musical  accord.  / 

^On  the  evening  in  question,  the  10th  of  July, 
the  Doctor  and  myself  found  ourselves  in  an  un- 
usually metaphysical  mood.  We  lit  our  large 
meerschaums,  filled  with  fine  Turkish  tobacco, 
in  the  core  of  which  burned  a little  black  nut  of 
opium,  that,  like  the  nut  in  the  fairy  talc,  held 
within  its  narrow  limits  wonders  beyond  the 
reach  of  kings ; we  paced  to  and  fro,  conversing. 
A strange  perversity  dominated  the  currents  of 
onr  thought.  They  would  not  flow  through  the 
sun-lit  channels  into  which  we  strove  to  divert 
them.  For  some  unaccountable  reason  they  con- 
stantly diverged  into  dark  and  lonesome  beds, 
where  a continual  gloom  brooded.  It  was  in 
vain  that,  after  our  old  fashion,  we  flung  our- 
selves on  the  shores  of  the  East,  and  talked  of 
its  gay  bazaars,  of  the  splendors  of  the  time  of 
Haroun,  of  harems  and  golden  palaces.  Black 
afreets  continually  arose  from  the  depths  of  our 
talk,  and  expanded,  like  the  one  the  fisherman 
released  from  the  copper  vessel,  until  they  blot- 
ted every  thing  bright  from  our  vision.  Insens- 
ibly we  yielded  to  the  occult  force  that  swayed 
us,  and  indulged  in  gloomy  speculation.  We 
had  talked  some  time  upon  the  proneness  of  the 
human  mind  to  mysticism  and  the  almost  uni- 
versal love  of  the  Terrible,  when  Hammond  sud- 
denly said  to  me : 

44  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  greatest  ele- 
ment of  Terror  ?” 

The  question,  I own,  puzzled  me.  That  many 
things  were  terrible,  I knew.  \ Stumbling  over  a 
corpse  in  the  dark ; beholding,  as  I once  did,  a 


woman  floating  down  a deep  and  rapid  river, 
with  wildly-lifted  arms  and  awful,  upturned  face, 
uttering,  as  she  sank,  shrieks  that  rent  one’s 
heart,  while  wc,  the  spectators,  stood  frozen  at  a 
window  which  overhung  the  river  at  a height  of 
sixty  feet,  unable  to  make  the  slightest  effort  to 
save  her,  but  dumbly  watching  her  last  supreme 
agony  and  her  disappearance.  A shattered  wreck, 
with  no  life  visible,  encountered  floating  listlessly 
on  the  ocean,  is  a terrible  object,  for  it  suggests 
a <huge  terror,  the  proportions  of  which  are  vail- 
ed. I But  it  now  struck  me  for  the  first  time 
tharthere  must  be  one  great  and  ruling  embodi- 
ment of  fear,  a King  of  Terrors  to  which  all  oth- 
ers must  succumb.  What  might  it  be?  To 
what  train  of  circumstances  would  it  owe  its  ex- 
istence? 

“I  confess,  Hammond,”  I replied  to  my  friend, 

“I  never  considered  the  subject  before.  That 
there  must  be  one  Something  more  terrible  than 
any  other  thing,  I feel.  I can  not  attempt,  how- 
ever, even  the  most  vague  definition.  ” 

44 1 am  somewhat  like  you,  Harry,”  he  an- 
swered. 44 1 feel  my  capacity  to  experience  a 
terror  greater  than  any  thing  yet  conceived  by 
the  human  mind.  Something  combining  in  fear- 
ful and  unnatural  amalgamation  hitherto  sup- 
posed incompatible  elements.  The  calling  of 
the  voices  in  Brockden  Brown’s  novel  of  4 Wie» 
land’  is  awful ; so  is  the  picture  of  the  Dweller 
of  the  Threshold  in  Bulwer’s  ‘Zanoni;’  but,” 
he  added,  shaking  his  head  gloomily,  44  there  is 
something  more  horrible  still  than  these.” 

44 Look  here,  Hammond,”  I rejoined;  44 let  us 
drop  this  kind  of  talk  for  Heaven’s  sake.  We 
shall  suffer  for  it,  depend  on  it.” 

44 1 don’t  know  what’s  the  matter  with  me  to- 
night,” he  replied,  “but  my  brain  is  running 
upon  all  sorts  of  ‘weird  and  awful  thoughts.  I 
feci  as  if  I could  write  a story  like  Hoffman  to- 
night, if  I were  only  master  of  a literary  style.” 

44  Well,  if  we  are  going  to  be  Hoffmanesque  in 
our  talk  I’m  off  to  bed.  Opium  and  nightmares 
should  never  be  brought  together.  How  sultry 
it  is ! Good-night,  Hammond.” 

44  Good-night,  Harry.  Pleasant  dreams  to 
you.” 

44  To  you,  gloomy  wretch,  afreets,  ghouls, 
and  enchanters.” 

We  parted,  and  each  sought  his  respective 
chamber.  I undressed  quickly  and  got  into  bed, 
taking  with  me,  according  to  my  usual  custom, 
a book,  over  which  I generally  read  myself  to 
sleep.  I opened  the  volume  as  soon  as  1 had 
laid  my  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  instantly 
flung  it  to  the  other  side  of  the  room.  It  was 
Goudon’s  44  History  of  Monsters” — a curious 
French  work,  which  I had  lately  imported  from 
Paris,  but  which,  in  the  state  of  mind  I was 
then  in,  was  any  thing  but  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. I resolved  to  go  to  sleep  at  once ; so 
turning  down  my  gas  until  nothing  but  a little 
blue  point  of  light  glimmered  on  the  top  of  the 
tube,  I composed  myself  to  rest  once  more. 

The  room  was  in  total  darkness.  The  atom 
of  gas  that  still  remained  lighted  did  not  illum- 
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inate  a distance  of  three  inches  roun<)  the  burn- 
er. I desperately  drew  my  arm  across  my  eyes, 
as  if  to  shut  out  even  the  darkness , and  tried  to 
think  of  nothmg.  It  was  in  vaiu.  The  con- 
founded themes  touched  on  by  Hammond  in  the 
garden  kept  obtruding  themselves  on  my  brain. 
I battled  against  them.  I erected  ramparts  of 
would-be  blankness  of  intellect  to  keep  them  out. 
They  still  crowded  upon  me.  While  I was  ly- 
ing still  os  a corpse,  hoping  that  by  a perfect 
physical  inaction  I would  hasten  mental  repose, 
an  awful  incident  occurred.  A Something 
dropped,  as  it  seemed,  from  the  ceiling,  plumb 
upon  my  chest,  and  the  next  instant  I felt  two 
bony  hands  encircling  my  throat,  endeavoring  to 
choke  me. 

I am  no  coward,  and  am  possessed  of  consid- 
erable physical  strength.  The  suddenness  of 
the  attack  instead  of  stunning  me  strung  every 
nerve  to  its  highest  tension.  My  body  acted 
from  instinct,  before  my  brain  had  time  to  real- 
ize the  terrors  of  my  position.  In  an  instant  I 
wound  two  muscular  arms  around  the  creature, 
and  squeezed  it,  with  ail  the  strength  of  despair, 
against  my  chest.  In  a few  seconds  the  bony 
hands  that  had  fastened  on  my  throat  loosened 
their  hold,  and  I was  free  to  breathe  once  more. 
Then  commenced  a struggle  of  awful  intensity. 
Immersed  in  the  most  profound  darkness,  total- 
ly ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  Thing  by  w'hich 
I was  so  suddenly  attacked,  finding  my  grasp 
slipping  every  moment  by  reason,  it  seemed  to 
me,  of  the  entire  nakedness  of  my  assailant,  bit- 
ten with  sharp  teeth  in  the  shoulder,  neck,  and 
chest,  having  every  moment  to  protect  my  throat 
against  a pair  of  sinewy,  agile  hands,  which  my 
utmost  efforts  could  not  confine — these  were  a 
combination  of  circumstances  to  combat  which 
required  ail  the  strength  and  skill  and  courage 
that  I possessed. 

At  last,  after  a silent,  deadly,  exhausting  strug- 
gle, I got  my  assailant  under  by  a series  of  in- 
credible efforts  of  strength.  Once  pinned,  with 
my  knee  on  what  I made  out  to  be  its  chest,  I 
knew  that  I was  victor.  I rested  for  a moment 
to  breathe.  I heard  the  creature  beneath  me 
panting  in  the  darkness,  and  felt  the  violent 
throbbing  of  a heart.  It  was  apparently  as  ex- 
hausted as  I was,  that  was  one  comfort.  At  this 
moment  I remembered  that  I usually  placed  un- 
der my  pillow,  before  going  to  bed,  a large,  yel- 
low silk  pocket-handkerchief,  for  use  during  the 
night.  I felt  for  it  instantly ; it  was  there.  In 
a few  seconds  more  I had,  after  a fashion,  pin- 
ioned the  creature’s  arms. 

I now  felt  tolerably  secure.  There  was  no- 
thing more  to  be  done  but  to  turn  on  the  gas, 
and,  having  first  seen  what  my  midnight  assail- 
ant was  like,  arouse  the  household.  I will  con- 
fess to  being  actuated  by  a certain  pride  in  not 
giving  the  alarm  before ; I wished  to  make  the 
capture  alone  and  unaided. 

Never  loosing  my  hold  for  an  instant,  I slipped 
from  the  bed  to  the  floor,  dragging  my  captive 
with  me.  I had  but  a few'  steps  to  make  to  reach 
the  gas-burner ; these  I made  with  the  greatest 
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caution,  holding  the  creature  in  a grip  like  a 
vice.  At  last  I got  within  arm’s-length  of  the 
tiny  speck  of  blue  light,  which  told  me  where 
the  gas-burner  lay.  Quick  as  lightning  I re- 
leased my  grasp  with  one  hand  and  let  on  the 
full  flood  of  light.  Then  I turned  to  look  at  my 
captive.  x 

I can  not  even  attempt  to  give  any  definition 
of  my  sensations  the  instant  after  I turned  on 
the  gas.  I suppose  I must  have  shrieked  with 
terror,  for  in  less  than  a minute  afterward  my 
room  was  crowded  with  the  inmates  of  the  house. 

I shudder  now  as  I think  of  that  awful  moment. 

I saw  nothing!  Yes;  I had  one  arm  firmly 
clasped  round  a breathing,  panting,  corporeal 
shape,  my  other  hand  gripped  with  all  its  strength 
a throat  as  warm,  and  apparently  fleshly,  as  ray 
own  ; and  yet,  with  this  living  substance  in  my 
grasp,  with  its  bqdy  pressed  against  my  own, 
and  all  in  the  bright  glare  of  a large  jet  of  gas, 

I absolutely  beheld  nothing!  Not  even  an  out- 
line— a vapor ! 

I do  not,  even  at  this  hour,  realize  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I found  myself.  I can  not  recall 
the  astounding  incident  thoroughly.  Imagina- 
tion in  vain  tries  to  compass  the  awful  para- 
dox. 

It  breathed.  I felt  its  warm  breath  upon  my 
cheek«  It  struggled  fiercely.  It  had  hands. 
They  clutched  me.  Its  skin  was  smooth,  just 
litafe  my  own.  There  it  lay,  pressed  close  up 
against  me,  solid  as  stone — and  yet  utterly  in- 
visible ! 

I wonder  that  I did  not  faint  or  go  mad  on 
the  instant.  Some  wonderful  instinct  mnst  have 
sustained  me ; for,  absolutely,  in  place  of  loosen- 
ing my  hold  on  the  terrible  Enigma,  I seemed 
to  gain  an  Additional  strength  in  my  moment  of 
horror,  and  tightened  my  grasp  with  such  won- 
derful force  that  I felt  the  creature  shivering 
writh  agony. 

Just  then  Hammond  entered  my  room  at  the 
head  of  the  household.  As  soon  as  he  beheld 
my  face — which,  I suppose,  must  have  been  an 
awful  sight  to  look  at — he  hastened  forward, 
crying, 

“Great  Heaven,  Harry!  what  has  happen- 
ed ?'* 

“Hammond!  Hammond!”  I cried,  “come 
here.  Oh!  this  is  awful!  I have  been  at- 
tacked in  bed  by  something  or  other,  which  I 
have  hold  of;  but  I can’t  see  it — I can’t  see 
it!” 

Hammond,  doubtless  struck  by  the  unfeigned 
horror  expressed  in  my  countenance,  made  one 
or  two  steps  forward  with  an  anxious  yet  puz- 
zled expression.  A very  audible  titter  burst 
from  the  remainder  of  my  visitors.  This  sup- 
pressed laughter  made  me  furious.  To  laugh 
at  a human  being  in  my  position ! It  was  the 
worst  species  of  cruelty.  AW,  I can  understand 
why  the  appearance  of  a man  struggling  violent- 
ly, as  it  would  6oeni,  with  an  airy  nothing,  and 
calling  for  assistance  against  a vision,  should 
have  appeared  ludicrous.  Then , so  great  was 
my  rage  against  the  mocking  crowd  that  had  I 
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the  power  I would  have  stricken  them  dead 
where  they  stood. 

44  Hammond!  Hammond!”  I cried  again, 
despairingly,  44  for  God’s  sake  come  to  me.  I 
can  hold  the— the  Thing  bat  a short  while  lon- 
ger. It  is  overpowering  me.  Help  me.  Help 
me!” 

44  Harry,”  whispered  Hammond,  approach- 
ing me,  “you  have  been  smoking  too  much 
opium.” 

“I  swear  to  you  Hammond  that  this  is  no 
vision,”  I answered,  in  the  same  low  tone. 
“Don’t  you  see  how  it  shakes  my  whole  frame 
with  its  struggles  ? If  you  don’t  believe  me  con- 
vince yourself.  Feel  it — touch  it.” 

Hammond  advanced  and  laid  his  hand  in  the 
spot  I indicated.  A wild  cry  of  horror  burst 
from  him.  He  had  felt  it ! 

In  a moment  he  had  discovered  somewhere  in 
my  room  a long  piece  of  cord,  and  was  the  next 
instant  winding  it,  and  knotting  it  about  the 
body  of  the  unseen  being  that  I clasped  in  my 
arms. 

“ Harry,”  he  said,  in  a hoarse,  agitated  voice, 
for,  though  he  preserved  his  presence  of  mind, 
he  was  deeply  moved,  “ Harry,  it’s  all  safe  now. 
You  may  let  go,  old  fellow,  if  you’re  tired.  The 
Thing  can’t  move.” 

I was  utterly  exhausted,  and  I «gladly  loosed 
my  hold. 

Hammond  stood  holding  the  ends  of  the  cord 
that  bound  the  Invisible,  twisted  round  his  hand, 
while  before  him,  self-supporting,  as  it  were,  he 
beheld  a rope  laced  and  interlaced,  and  stretch- 
ing tightly  around  a vacant  space.  I never  saw 
a man  look  so  thoroughly  stricken  with  awe. 
Nevertheless  his  face  expressed  all  the  courage 
and  determination  which  I knew'  him  to  possess. 
His  lips,  although  white,  were  set  firmly,  and  one 
could  perceive  at  a glance  that,  although  stricken 
with  fear,  he  was  not  daunted. 

The  confusion  that  ensued  among  the  guests 
of  the  house,  w'ho  were  witnesses  of  this  extraor- 
dinary scene  between  Hammond  and  myself — 
who  beheld  the  pantomime  of  binding  this  strug- 
gling Something — who  beheld  me  almost  sink- 
ing from  physical  exhaustion  when  my  task  of 
jailer  was  over — the  confusion  and  terror  that 
took  possession  of  the  by-standers,  when  they  suw 
all  this,  was  beyond  description.  Many  of  the 
weaker  ones  fled  from  the  apartment.  The  few 
w'ho  remained  behind  clustered  near  the  door, 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  approach  Hammond 
and  his  Charge.  Still  incredulity  broke  out 
through  their  terror.  They  had  not  the  courage 
to  satisfy  themselves,  and  yet  they  doubted.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I begged  of  some  of  the  men 
to  come  near  and  convince  themselves  by  touch 
of  the  existence  of  a living  being  in  that  room 
which  was  invisible.  They  were  incredulous, 
but  did  not  dare  to  undeceive  themselves.  How 
could  a solid,  living,  breathing  body  be  invisi- 
ble ? they  asked.  My  reply  was  this.  I gave  a 
sign  to  Hammond,  and  both  of  us — conquering 
our  fearful  repugnance  to  touching  the  invisible 
creature — lifted  it  from  the  ground,  manacled  as 


it  was,  and  took  it  to  my  bed.  Its  weight  was 
about  that  of  a boy  of  fourteen. 

“Now  my  friends,”  I said,  as  Hammond  and 
myself  held  the  creature  suspended  over  the  bed, 

“ I can  give  you  self-evident  proof  that  here  is  a 
solid,  ponderable  body  which,  nevertheless,  you 
can  not  see.  Be  good  enough  to  watch  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  attentively.” 

I was  astonished  at  my  own  courage  in  treat- 
ing this  strange  event  so  calmly ; but  I had  re- 
covered from  my  first  terror,  and  felt  a 6ort  of 
scientific  pride  in  the  affair  which  dominated  ev- 
ery other  feeling. 

The  eyes  of  the  by-standers  were  immediately 
fixed  on  my  bed.  At  a given  signal  Hammond 
and  I let  the  creature  fall.  There  was  the  dull 
sound  of  a heavy  body  alighting  on  a'soft  mass. 

The  timbers  of  the  bed  creaked.  A deep  im- 
pression marked  itself  distinctly  on  the  pillow, 
and  on  the  bed  itself.  • The  crowd  who  witnessed 
this  gave  a sort  of  low,  universal  cry,  and  rushed 
from  the  room.  Hammond  and  I were  left  alone 
with  our  Mystery. 

We  remained  silent  for  some  time,  listening  to 
the  low,  irregular  breathing  of  the  creature  on 
the  bed,  and  watching  the  rustle  of  the  bed- 
clothes as  it  impotently  struggled  to  free  itself 
from  confinement.  Then  Hammoqd  spoke. 

“ Harrv,  this  is  awful.” 

“Ay,  awful.” 

“But  not  unaccountable.” 

“ Not  unaccountable ! What  do  yon  mean  ? 

Such  a thing  has  never  occurred  since  the  birth 
of  the  world.  I know  not  what  to  think,  Ham- 
mond. God  grant  that  I am  not  mad,  and  that 
this  is  not  an  insane  fantasy !” 

“Let  us  reason  a little,  Harry.  Here  is  a 
solid  body  which  we  touch,  but  which  we  can  not 
see.  The  fact  is  so  unusual  that  it  strikes  us 
with  terror.  Is  there  no  parallel,  though,  for  such 
a phenomenon  ? Take  a piece  of  pure  glass.  It 
is  tangible  and  transparent.  A certain  chemical 
coarseness  is  all  that  prevents  its  being  so  en- 
tirely transparent  as  to  be  totally  invisible.  It 
is  not  theoretically  impossible , mind  you,  to  fabri- 
cate a glass  which  shall  not  reflect  a single  ray 
of  light — a glass  so  pure  and  homogeneous  in 
its  atoms  that  the  rays  from  the  sun  shall  pass 
through  it  as  they  do  through  the  air,  refracted 
but  not  reflected.  We  do  not  see  the  air,  and 
yet  we  feel  it.” 

“ That’s  all  very  well,  Hammond,  but  these  are 
inanimate  substances.  Glass  does  not  breathe, 
air  does  not  breathe.  This  thing  has  a heart 
that  palpitates.  A will  that  moves  it.  Lungs 
that  play  and  inspire  and  respire.” 

“You  forget  the  strange  phenomena  of  which 
wo  have  so  often  heard  of  late,”  answered  the 
Doctor,  gravely.  “At  the  meetings  called  ‘spir- 
it circles,*  invisible  hands  have  been  thrust  into 
the  hands  of  those  persons  round  the  table- 
warm,  fleshly  hands  that  seemed  to  pulsate  with 
mortal  life.” 

4 4 What  ? Do  you  think,  then,  that  this  thing 
is — ” 

44 1 don’t  know  what  it  is,”  was  the  solemn  re- 
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ply ; “ but  please  the  gods  I will,  with  your  as- 
sistance, thoroughly  investigate  it.” 

We  watched  together,  smoking  many  pipes, 
all  night  long  by  the  bedside  of  the  unearthly 
being  that  tossed  and  panted  until  it  was  appar- 
ently wearied  out.  Then  we  learned  by  the  low, 
regular  breathing  that  it  slept. 

The  next  morning  the  house  was  all  astir. 
The  boarders  congregated  on  the  landing  out- 
side my  room,  and  Hammond  and  myself  were 
lions.  We  had  to  answer  a thousand  questions 
as  to  the  state  of  our  extraordinary  prisoner, 
for  as  yet  not  one  person  in  the  house  except  our- 
selves could  be  induced  to  set  foot  in  the  apart- 
ment. 

The  creature  was  awake.  This  was  evidenced 
by  the  convulsive  manner  in  which  the  bed- 
/ clothes  were  moved  in  its  efforts  to  escape. 

There  was  something  truly  terrible  in  beholding, 
as  it  were,  those  second-hand  indications  of  the 
terrible  writhings  and  agonized  struggles  for  lib- 
erty, which  themselves  were  invisible. 

.Hammond  and  myself  had  racked  our  brains 
daring  the  long  night  to  discover  some  means  by 
which  we  might  realize  the  shape  and  general 
appearance  of  the  Enigma.  As  well  as  we  could 
make  out  by  passing  our  hands  over  the  creat- 
ure’s form,  its  outlines  and  lineaments  were  hu- 
man. There  was  a mouth;  a round,  smooth 
head  without  hair ; a nose,  which,  however,  was 
little  elevate^  above  the  checks ; and  its  hands 
and  feet  felt  like  those  of  a boy.  At  first  we 
thought  of  placing  the  being  on  a smooth  sur- 
face and  tracing  its  outline  with  chalk,  as  shoe- 
makers trace  the  outline  of  the  foot.  This  plan 
wa9  given  up  as  being  of  no  value.  Such  an 
oatline  would  give  not  the  slightest  idea  of  its 
conformation. 

A happy  thought  struck  me.  We  would  take 
a cast  of  it  in  plaster  of  Paris.  This  would  give 
os  the  solid  figure,  and  satisfy  all  our  wishes. 
But  how  to  do  it  ? The  movements  of  the  creat- 
ure would  disturb  the  setting  of  the  plastic  cov- 
ering, and  distort  the  mould.  Another  thought. 
Why  not  give  it  chloroform  ? It  had  respiratory 
organs — that  was  evident  by  its  breathing.  Once 
reduced  to  a state  of  insensibility,  we  could  do 

with  it  what  we  would.  Doctor  X was  sent 

• for ; and  after  the  worthy  physician  had  recov- 

ered from  the  first  shock  of  amazement,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  administer  the  chloroform.  In  three 
minutes  afterward  we  were  enabled  to  remove 
the  fetters  from  the  creature’s  body,  and  a well- 
known  modeler  of  this  city  was  busily  engaged 
in  covering  the  invisible  form  with  the  moist 
clay.  In  five  minutes  more  we  had  a mould, 
and  before  evening  a rough  facsimile  of  the 
Mystery.  It  was  shaped  like  a man.  Distort- 
ed, uncouth,  and  horrible,  but  still  a man.  It 
was  small,  not  over  four  feet  and  some  inches  in 
height,  and  its  limbs  betrayed  a muscular  devel- 
opment athat  was  unparalleled.  Its  face  sur- 
passed in  hideousness  any  thing  I had  ever  seen<( 
Gustave  Dorfe,  or  Callot,  or  Tony  Johanfiot  nevi 
er  conceived  any  thing  so  horrible.  There  is  a 
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face  in  one  of  the  latter’s  illustrations  to  “ Un 
voyage  ou  il  vous  plairaf  which  somewhat  ap- 
proaches the  countenance  of  this  creature,  but 
does  not  equal  it.  | It  was  the  physiognomy  of 
what  I should  have  fancied  a ghoul  to  be.  It 
looked  as  if  it  was  capable  of  feeding  on  human 
flesh. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity,  and  bound  ev- 
ery one  in  the  house  over  to  secrecy,  it  became 
a question  what  was  to  be  done  with  our  Enig- 
ma? It  was  impossible  that  we  should  keep 
such  a horror  in  our  house ; it  was  equally  im- 
possible that  such  an  awful  being  should  be  let 
loose  upon  the  world.  I confess  that  I would 
have  gladly  voted  for  the  creature’s  destruction. 
But  who  would  shoulder  the  responsibility? 
Who  would  undertake  the  execution  of  this 
horrible  semblance  of  a human  being?  Day 
after  day  this  question  was  deliberated  gravely. 
The  boarders  all  left  the  house.  Mrs.  Moffat 
was  in  despair,  and  threatened  Hammond  and 
myself  with  all  sorts  of  legal  penalties  if  we  did 
not  remove  the  Horror.  Our  answer  was,  “We 
will  go  if  you  like,  but  we  decline  taking  this 
creature  with  us.  Remove  it  yourself  if  you 
please.  It  appeared  in  your  house.  On  you 
the  responsibility  rests.”  To  this  there  was,  of 
course,  no  answer.  Mrs.  Moffat  could  not  ob- 
tain for  love  or  money  a person  who  would  even 
approach  the  Mystery. 

The  most  singular  part  of  the  transaction  was, 
that  we  were  entirely  ignorant  of  what  the  creat- 
ure habitually  fed  on.  Every  thing  in  the  way 
of  nutriment  that  wre  could  think  of  was  placed 
before  it,  but  was  never  touched.  It  was  awful 
to  stand  by,  day  after  day,  and  see  the  clothes 
toss  and  hear  the  hard  breathing,  and  know  that 
it  was  starving. 

Ten,  twelve  days,  a fortnight  passed,  and  it 
still  lived.  The  pulsations  of  the  heart,  how- 
ever, were  daily  growing  fainter,  and  had  now 
nearly  ceased  altogether.  It  was  evident  that 
the  creature  was  dying  for  want  of  sustenance. 
While  this  terrible  life-struggle  was  going  on  I 
felt  miserable.  I could  not  sleep  of  nights. 
Horrible  as  the  creature  was,  it  was  pitiful  to 
think  of  the  pangs  it  was  suffering. 

At  last  it  died.  Hammond  and  I found  it 
cold  and  stiff  one  morning  in  the  bed.  The 
heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  the  lungs  to  inspire. 
We  hastened  to  bury  it  in  the  garden.  It  was 
a strange  funeral,  the  dropping  of  that  viewless 
corpse  into  the  damp  hole.  The  cast  of  its  form 
I gave  to  Doctor  X , who  keeps  it  in  his  mu- 

seum in  Tenth  Street. 

As  I am  on  the  eve  of  a long  journey  from 
which  I may  not  return,  I have  drawn  up  this 
narrative  of  an  event  the  most  singular  that  has 
ever  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Habry  Escott. 

[Notv— It  is  rumored  that  the  proprietors  of  a well- 
known  museum  in  this  city  have  made  arrangements 

with  Dr.  X to  exhibit  to  the  public  the  singular  cast 

which  Mr.  Escott  deposited  with  him.  So  extraordina- 
ry a history  can  not  fail  to  attract  universal  .attention.] 
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THE  SILENT  SPECTEE. 
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^fJIWAS  an  Egyptian  custom,  in  the  ages  that  are  gone, 

That  at  each  festive  board  should  sit  a shrouded  skeleton ; 
And,  little  as  we  dream  of  it,  the  custom  still  goes  on. 

For  though,  amid  his  warriors,  the  Tyrant  sits  on  high, 

And  quafis,  upon  his  purple  throne,  to  their  last  victory, 

Still  near  him  sits  the  Skeleton — dumb-tongued  Conspiracy. 

The  Poet,  too,  who  toils  for  all — whose  heart  eschews  delights — 
Who  lives  laborious  days,  and  gives  to  solemn  thought  his  nights — 
Sees  the  grim  Skeleton — the  world  with  scorn  his  love  requites. 

\ 

The  Beauty,  in  her  flush  of  bloom,  whose  bright  and  perfect  charms 
Enslaves  the  panting  heart  of  youth,  and  e’en  the  aged  warms, 
Thinks  on  that  ghastly  Skeleton — Old  Age  and  shriveled  arms. 

The  Merchant,  ’mid  his  cringing  clerks,  that  wait  upon  his  eye, 
Whose  very  heart  is  cased  in  gold,  has  still  that  Spectre  nigh^— 

A grinning,  scornful,  mockery — friend-freezing  Bankruptcy. 

The  Mother  with  her  darling  child,  whose  budding  charms  begin 
To  show  the  opening  of  a flower  fairer  than  all  her  kin, 

Still  trembles  at  the  Skeleton — the  child  may  die,  or  sin  ! 

And  not  one  living  child  of  earth  can  from  its  presence  fly ; 

It  enters  with  us  at  our  birth,  is  with  us  when  we  die; 

For  within  us  dwells  the  Skeleton — unseen  by  human  eye. 

Oh  Conscience  I silent  spectre,  awful  presence  of  the  Past  I 
Thou  terror  of  the  Future,  whose  gaze  makes  midnight  ghast  !* 
Thou  loiterer  with  the  lounger,  and  thou  rider  with  the  fast ! 


Thus  the  old  Egyptian  custom  of  a Skeleton  alway 

Sitting  vailed  at  every  festive  board,  as  a check  upon  the  gay, 

Has  been  from  the  Creation,  and  will  last  to  Judgment  Day. 
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MY  “ INTIMATE  ENEMY.” 

I FELT  a thrill  of  delight  when  the  last  good- 
by  was  spoken,  and  the  coach  rolled  from  the 
door  bearing  all  my  family  away  on  a pleasure- 
tour  and  leaving  me  sole  occupant  of  our  house 
for  three  or  four  blessed  weeks.  It  was  not  often 
I could  be  so  entirely  alone. 

I opened  the  windows  to  let  in  the  June  sky, 
which  had  grown  calm  in  assured  possession  of 
the  day  after  the  happy  flutter  of  sunrise,  and 
sank  into  an  arm-chair  to  think,  or  dream,  or 
sleep,  just  as  it  chanced,  but  certainly  to  enjoy. 

I could  faintly  hear  the  whir  of  the  domestic 
machinery  in  the  other  part  of  the  house,  but  no 
wheel  nor  band  connected  it  with  my  deserted 
tenement ; I hadn't  got  to  oil  them  to  keep  them 
going,  nor  look  out  lest  my  Angers  got  ground 
off.  There  was  nothing  in  the  wide  world  for 
me  to  do  but  to  entertain  my  company — and 
such  company ! 

They  were  there  from  the  blissful  skies,  as 
though  last  night's  6tars  had  put  on  the  invisible 
glove  and  dropped  to  see  what  I was  about,  but 
betrayed  by  their  divine  stillness ; they  fluttered 
out  from  the  beautiful  elm  that  seemed  scarce  to 
know  whether  to  be  a tree  or  a vine,  shooting 
up  very  proud  and  grand  away  from  the  common 
earth,  then  yearning  back  again  with  tremulous, 
pendent  branches ; they  came  from  the  air  that 
was  like  a presence ; from  the  books  that  con- 
tained the  attar  of  so  many  souls  within  their 
weird  brown  covers ; from  the  living,  breathing 
coses  all  throbbing  and  crimson,  and  the  voice- 
less japonicas  pallid  with  suppressed  fragrance; 
from  the  birds  that  were  singing  a Gloria,  and 
the  winds  that  were  faltering  a Kyrie ; from  ev- 
ery thing  animate  and  inanimate  save  and  ex- 
cept Bertha  Mills,  my  “ intimate  enemy,  ” who 
stood  within  the  door-way  presently,  extinguish- 
ing the  morning. 

“ My  darling  Marian !” 

While  she  is  kissing  me  and  caressing  my  hair 
with  her  small  Angers,  let  me  give  a short  pen- 
and-ink  sketch  of  her,  mentally  holding  her  at 
arm’s-length,  and  pinching  her  somewhat  in  my 
grasp.  She  is  very  pretty,  undoubtedly,  with  a 
small,  well-formed  Agure ; an  abundant  flow  of 
flaxen  curls  all  over  her  neck  and  bosom  ; dim- 
pled,  colorless  cheeks ; a pair  of  pale-blue  eyes, 
which  do  not  often  meet  yours  in  unconscious 
frankness;  broken,  ill-tempered  eye-brows;  a 
mouth  almost  offensively  full,  but  hiding  the 
prettiest  of  teeth;  a nose  beautiful  enough  to 
put  in  marble ; and  a voice  of  velvet  when  she 
chooses.  Add  to  this,  my  Cousin  Bertha  is  no 
fool.  The  girl  is  selAsh  and  treacherous,  I 
know,  holding  her  off  so  and  looking  through  her. 
She  is  not  capable  of  a single  act  of  pure,  disin- 
terested friendship,  though  there  is  a sort  of 
warmth  somewhere  in  her  nature — a warmth 
that  will  scorch  what  it  touches.  But  why  should 
I blame  her  for  being  incapable  of  living  or  dy- 
ing for  a friend  ? If  that  immortal  stream  that 
starts  westward  from  the  Ontario  were  coaxed 
and  frittered  away  into  all  the  dear  little  brook- 


channels,  and  sweet  pools,  and  charming  Ash- 
ponds,  we  would  scarce  wonder  at  missing  the 
headlong  thunder  of  Niagara.  And  so,  if  some 
internal  system  of  pipes  converts  all  my  Cousin 
Bertha’s  embryo  affections  into  gas  before  they 
have  time  to  condense  into  sentiment^  and  acts, 
it  isn’t  her  fault  surely.  And  we  are  exceeding- 
ly intimate;  call  each  other  “my  dear,”  “my 
love,”  and  all  the  sweet  little  hypocritical  names 
women  use  to  each  other ; write  charming  little 
notes  ; and  dress  alike,  though  I am  brown  and 
she  fair ; Bertha  will — she  has  no  taste,  the  girl, 
though  she  manages  to  look  well  in  all  my 
browns,  and  crimsons,  and  flame-colors. 

Well,  on  that  Juno  day  I embraced  her  with 
a slight  scringe,  and,  seating  her  in  my  arm- 
chair, threw  myself  down  upon  the  floor,  out  of 
reach  of  her  arms,  with  my  hands  clasped  around 
my  knees. 

“My  sweet  Marian!”  she  said;  “how  will 
you  live  here  alone  ? I can’t  comprehend ! What 
will  you  do  ?”  putting  such  a look  of  pity  into 
her  face  as  made  me  want  to  box  her  ears. 

“ Bertha  Mills,  if  you  dare  to  pity  me,  Miss — ” 

“ Not  for  worlds,  Begina!  but  what  will  you 
do  ?”✓ 

“ Oh,  curl  my  hair,  and  pinch  my  cheeks,  and 
practice  attitudes.  I can  sink  into  a chair  al- 
most as  gracefully  as  you.  See ! ” 

“ How  absurd ! but  won’t  you  beafraid  nights?” 

“No.  I am  not  beautiful  enough  to  tempt 
desperate  and  despairing  lovers,  nor  rich  enough 
to  stand  (or  lie)  in  danger  of  burglars,  nor  wicked 
enough  to  fear  the  devil  in  full  canonicals ; and 
I like  to  be  alone,  an*  it  please  you.” 

“ It  doesn’t  please  me  now,  you  queer  thing! 
I’ve  come  in  full  of  news  and  don’t  mean  to  go  till 
I’ve  imparted.  The  new  minister,  ‘ long  looked 
for  but  come  at  last/  was  at  our  house  yesterday, 
and  such — ” 

“ Short  sentences,  if  you  please*  and  no  rhap- 
sodies.” 

“ Well,  he’s  a bachelor,  and  charming ! Papa 
spoke  of  you  — you’re  one  of  his  hobbies,  you 
know — and  Mr.  Lynde,  that’s  his  name,  pro- 
posed calling.  So  you  need  not  be  surprised  to 
And  yourself  invaded  at  any  moment  by  this 
general  of  the  church  militant.  He’s  the  most 
delightful  singer,  dear ! We  sung  ‘ Though  the 
sinner/  and  ever  so  many  pieces  yesterday.” 

“ I shall  be  very  happy  to  see  him.” 

“Oh,  you  shall!  I' expect  you’ll  talk  him 
into  believing  you  a saint,  with  that  sweet  tongue 
of  yours you  naughty  coquette ! ” 

“ Bertha  Mills ! if  you  ever  call  me  a coquette 
again  I’ll— I’ll  captivate  the  flrst  man  you  fall 
in  love  with.” 

“ If  you  can !”  she  laughed  saucily  back  from 
the  door  which  she  shut  hard,  but  threw  a sweet 
good-by,  and  a sneer  with  it,  in  at  the  win- 
dow. 

You  are  welcome  to  your  minister,  Bertha 
Mills ! What  I want  is  to  be  let  alone  by  all 
flesh.  But  how  dare  she  speak  in  presence  of 
the  company  here!  and  talk  of  music,  too,  so 
near  my  orchestra ! , within  hearing  and  touch  of 
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the  melodious  agonies  of  Byron,  and  Milton’s 
Gregorian  chant ; where  Longfellow’s  songs  only 
want  a touch  to  set  them  ringing,  and  the 
Brownings  stand  ready  to  cast  their  nude  clarion 
thoughts  into  your  startled  soul ! You  and  Mr. 
Lynde  may  sing  your  songs ; but  for  me, 

UI  pant  for  the  music  which  is  divine, 

My  heart  in  its  thirst  is  a dying  flower; 

Pour  forth  the  sound  like  enchanted  wine! 

Loosen  the  notes  in  a golden  shower  !" 

Nay,  not  Dante ! I can't  have  the  trouble  to 
bow  myself  before  him  now.  Tennyson,  lull  me 
into  Elysium  with  your  lotos  song  1 Lying  upon 
the  veranda  that  night  with  my  eyes  blind  to  all 
the  earth,  and  conscious  only  of  the  skies  whose 
purple  distance  sucked  my  soul  away  into  it 
presently ; searching  that  vast  river  whose  vast- 
ness is  only  rendered  greater  by  the  golden  sands 
over  which  it  rolls ; lying  thus,  awed,  oppressed, 
lost,  I was  conscious  how  dear  the  earth  is,  and 
could  feel  the  throb  of  Columbus’s  heart  when 
he  fell  upon  his  face  and  kissed  the  tender,  up- 
holding, home-like  earth  that  dawned  upon  his 
strained  eyes  after  the  ocean  and  sky  eternity 
were  past.  A little  child  was  with  me,  such  a 
child  as  I can  love — not  one  of  your  selfish,  nest- 
ling, kissing  things,  but  a shy  little  one  whose 
eyes  are  not  mirrors  but  inhabited  worlds,  and 
whose  soul  is  astir  before  its  time,  troubling  her 
with  mysterious  thoughts  and  fancies  in  the  early 
twilight.  I took  her  small  face  between  my 
hands  and  turned  it  upward. 

“ What  is  it,  Pansie?” 

“ Is  God  there?”  she  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“Oh,  every  where.  What  we  see  isn’t  the 
whole  of  God,  but  only  a sweep  of  his  garments. 
Perhaps  the  Milky  Way  there  across  might  be  a 
girdle,  and  the  solar  system  a jeweled  breast-plate, 
or  only  a rose  upon  His  bosom.” 

“Are  we  on  God’s  bosom,  Marian?” 

‘ ‘ Yes,  dear,  or  in  it.  It  throbs  and  sends  the 
worlds  spinning  through  his  veins.  Do  you  sup- 
pose any  little  speck  or  globule  of  blood  in  this 
wee  hand  of  yours  knows  or  can  understand 
you?” 

, “ Are  we  in  God’s  veins,  Marian  ?” 

“Yes,  little  one;  in  an  artery,  I think. 
Don’t  you  feel  the  throb?  don’t  you  feel  near 
the  heart?” 

“Is  that  what  shakes  me  so  sometimes?” 
asked  the  child  in  a whisper. 

“ Yes,  love ; don’t  fear,  it’s  God’s  heart  beat- 
ing.” 

“ I want  to  go  to  sleep,  Marian;  don’t  you ?” 

“ Yes,  Pansie,  I want  to  go  to  sleep.” 

But  there  was  no  sleep  for  us,  but  callers ; so 
the  bell  said,  whose  imperious  ring  betrayed  my 
Uncle  Thomas’s  hand,  which  presently  clasped 
mine.  And  there  were  Aunt  Anne,  and  Ber- 
tha, and  a stranger  behind. 

“Mr.  Lynde,  Marian.” 

Looking  up  in  the  dim  light  of  the  hall,  I saw 
a dark  face  with  clear  gray  eyes,  and  masses  of 
careless  black  hair  thrown  back  from  a wide, 


strong  forehead  which  had  not  preyed  upon  a 
puny  frame,  but  was  royally  upborne.  He  greet- 
ed me  with  grave  kindness,  and  when  we  were 
under  the  chandelier  gave  me  a look  that  made 
the  feel  as  though  my  soul  were  in  a glass  case 
of  uncommon  clearness,  but  became  common- 
place, and  proper,  and  polite  immediately,  reas- 
suring me  of  opacity  by  his  questions,  and  great- 
ly delighting  my  Uncle  Thomas,  whose  delight 
is  in  lions,  and  whose  lions  often  turn  out  to  be 
only  Snug  the  joiner. 

If,  as  philosophers  say,  all  bodies  attract  in 
proportion  to  their  quantity  of  matter,  then  were 
my  Uncle  Thomas  Mills  a very  attractive  person ; 
as  it  is,  my  body  and  soul  recoil  from  him, 
though  I dare  say  he  is  a very  good  sort  of  man. 
He  considers  himself  a philosopher  indeed ; not 
one  of  your  gassy  Piatonists,  but  a genuine  Ba- 
conian ; to  the  truth  of  which  estimate  the  din- 
ner-table gives  ample  testimony,  positively,  and 
his  own  person  punningly.  As  to  my  Aunt 
Anne,  any  one  with  eyes  could  read  her  at  a 
glance;  sitting  there  in  an  economical  gray 
dress,  with  a procession  of  daisies  marching  pre- 
cisely through  the  middle  of  her  white  cap-rib- 
bon, suggestive  of  Sunday-school  picnics,  and  her 
features  arranged  in  proper  order  for  the  evening, 
from  which  order  not  an  earthquake  could  move 
them. 

She  is  a good*  woman  by  the  yard-stick,  geo- 
metrically holy,  as  conscientious  as  a rec tangled- 
triangle  and  as  three-cornered,  too.  N I don’t  be- 
lieve she  ever  did  a wicked  thing  in  all  her  life^ 
and  don’t  doubt  that  when  I run  against  her 
opinions  in  any  way,  and  commit  something  that 
is  an  enormity  on  her  retina,  she  forgives  me,  as 
the  Bible  tells  her  to  do,  and  prays  for  my  con- 
version. Nevertheless  my  Aunt  Anne  does  not 
attract  me  to  religion. 

“ Seeing  no  light  here,  we  thought  you  might 
have  gone  to  bed,”  said  my  uncle;  “ but  I was 
determined  to  rout  you  out.” 

“Marian  was  star-gazing,  were  you  not, 
dear?”  asked  Bertha,  sweetly,  sitting  down  upon 
a tabouret  beside  me,  with  her  arm  across  my 
lap,  making  a very  pretty  tableau  for  Mr.  Lynde 
opposite. 

“Star-gazing!”  repeated  my  uncle,  contempt- 
uously. 

“The  sky  is  unusually  fine  to-night,”  inter- 
posed Mr.  Lynde.  “You  were  gazing,  Miss 
Marian,  and  dreaming,  perhaps?”  and  his  eyes 
smiled  rather  than  his  lips. 

“I  was  wondering,  Sir,  if  God  didn’t  still 
think  it  good.” 

“ Marian  is  a romantic  thing,”  said  my  uncle, 
apologizingly ; “but  with  all  her  nonsense  she 
knows  some  things  pretty  well.  She’ll  soon 
outgrow  her  star-gazing  and  rhyming;”  and  he 
laughed  indulgently  toward  me,  looking  very 
lenient  and  superior. 

“One  need  not  be  what  you  call  romantic 
to  be  moved  by  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  na- 
ture,” said  the  minister,  earnestly.  “All  na- 
ture hints  at  Divinity.  If  we  looked  upon  things 
thoughtfully,  every  new  day  and  every  new  night 
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would  be  a miracle  to  make  us  adore  the  Work- 
er.” 

“Oh,  if  you  take  it  so,”  returned  my  uncle, 
somewhat  uneasily,  “if  you  take  it  so,  every 
thing  is  a miracle,  I suppose ; but  people  get  ac- 
customed to  them  and  don’t  mind.” 

“Too  much  accustomed,  I fear,”  was  the  re- 
ply. 

4 4 My  dear  Sir,  ” said  my  uncle, 4 4 if  great  things 
did  not  become  familiarized  by  repetition,  exist- 
ence would  be  tinbearable.  Suppose,  now,  my 
wife  should  look  upon  every  sunrise  os  a mira- 
cle, what  would  become  of  my  breakfast?” 

This  was  unanswerable,  and  the  minister  re- 
treated from  his  fortress,  laughing. 

“I  wish  disagreeable  things  could  become  so 
familiarized,”  said  Bertha,  as  a voice  and  step 
we  knew  sounded  at  the  gate.  One  of  her  ad- 
mirers had  found  out  her  retreat  and  followed 
her.  * 

“ Oh,  there’s  Warren ! ” smiled  my  uncle,  with 
a mischievous  look  toward  Bertha.  4 4 He’s  a 
very  wealthy  and  well-connected  young  man,” 
to  the  minister.  44  He  traces  his  descent  direct- 
ly from  an  English  earl.” 

44  Yes,”  said  Bertha,  scornfully,  “and  he’ll  be 
sure  to  tell  Mr.  Lynde  of  it  in  less  than  ten  min- 
utes.” 

Sure  enough,  after  a few  minutes  of  common- 
place talk,  during  which  the  young  gentleman 
complimented  Bertha  profusely,  it  just  chanced 
that  he  mentioned  his  family. 

Bertha  turned  toward  Mr.  Lynde  with  spark- 
ling eyes.  4 4 Mr.  Warren,”  she  said, 4 4 can  trace 
his  family  back  through  all  its  changes  till  he 
comes  to  a sjjonge ; which  is  a great  way,  though 
you  mightn’t  think.” 

Mr.  Warren,  who,  to  do  him  justice,  was  good- 
natured,  though  not  worth  mentioning  otherwise, 
took  her  attack  in  good  part,  proposing  to  sub- 
due her  ferocity  by  music,  which,  unlike  the  un- 
tamed of  old,  she  was  to  furnish  herself.  He 
had  brought  her  a new  song.  Would  she  try  it? 

Bertha  had  good  taste  in  those  matters,  and 
never  waited  to  be  coaxed ; so  she  went  imme- 
diately to  the  piano,  and  sang  his  song,  and  sang 
it  very  sweetly. 

I went  to  hear  Mr.  Lynde  preach  the  next 
Sunday.  So  did  every  one  else,  I think,  in  our 
good  town.  I believe,  too,  they  all  wanted  to 
go  again.  I aid  sure  I did.  And  yet  he  was 
not  one  of  your  flowery  speakers,  who  crowns  his 
hearers  with  lotos-blooms,  and  throws  garlands 
upon  graves,  but  a good  man  who  knew  in  his 
soul  that  the  moments  ore*  golden.  His  eyes  had 
the  upward  look  of  one  who  is  used  to  climbing 
difficult  heights,  looking  ever  at  the  goal ; and 
yet  I felt  certainly  that  he  never  crushed  even 
the  tiniest  flower  under  his  firm  tread.  His  ser- 
mon fired  me,  and  I went  home  trembling,  and 
when  safe  alone  wept  myself  calm.  After  this 
baptism  of  fire  and  water  Mr.  Lynde  was  sacred 
to  me. 

44  Dear  me ! wasn’t  he  stupid  ?”  cried  Bertha, 
coming  to  sec  me  the  next  day.  “ And  do  you 


know  he’s  going  to  live  with  us  ? To  think  of 
papa’s  taking  boarders ! But  he  will.  I only 
hope  Mr.  Lynde  won’t  try  to  convert  me.  I 
thought  at  first,  dear,  that  I should  adore  him ; 
but  I don’t  believe  he’ll  be  one  of  my  flames.” 

“Certainly  not,  Bertha.  Mr.  Lynde  is  a 
good  man,  and  your  flames  always  smell  of 
brimstone.” 

Nevertheless,  when  Bertha,  who  often  let  me 
think  for  her,  found  that  I looked  up  to  and  ad- 
mired the  new  minister,  and  that,  although  averse 
to  general  society,  I marked  those  days  with  white 
on  which  I conversed  with  him,  she  began  to  think 
it  worth  her  while  to  notice  him.  My  family  re- 
turned, and  Mr.  Lynde  became  a frequent  'visit- 
or ; but  our  pleasant  intercourse  was  at  an  end. 
Bertha  was  always  there ; and  if  we  spoke  to- 
gether she  came  between  us  with  a flower  to  look 
at,  or  a pretty  word  to  say,  or  a song  to  sing,  or 
she  would  throw  herself  at  my  feet,  with  her  cling- 
ing arms  around  me,  crushing  all  disposition  to 
speak  with  their  soft  pressure.  Bertha  had  a 
pretty,  childish  wav  with  her  which  always  pleases 
men  who  seldom  realize  the  truth  that  a woman 
who  pretends  to  be  a child  is  invariably  an  act- 
ress. She  asked  Mr.  Lynde ’s  advice  so  sweetly 
that  he  failed  to  remember  how  seldom  it  was 
followed.  She  was  by  turns  so  gentle,  so  merry, 
so  serious,  and,  altogether,  so  charming,  that  I 
didn’t  wonder  to  see  his  eyes  follow  her,  and  his 
grave  lips  smile  when  she  spoke.  I gradually 
withdrew  from  them,  feeling  that  I was  not  need- 
ed ; and  I could  sec  after  a while  that  Mr.  Lynde’s 
manner  cooled  toward  me,  and  that  he  seemed  to 
have  got  the  impression  that  I was  eccentric  and 
somewhat  dangerously  independent.  I knew 
where  he  got  these  impressions,  but,  after  chok- 
ing a little,  determined  not  to  contradict* them. 
I felt,  indeed,  a strong  inclination  to  vex  him 
into  scolding  me.  It  would  be  so  nice  to  get 
him  angry  with  me  that  I might  be  penitent 
and  be  forgiven.  If  he  would  but  chide  me  as 
gently  as  ho  did  Bertha  sometimes,  when  she 
wmild  drop  the  lids  over  her  blue  eyes,  and  let 
her  curls  almost  hide  her  downcast  face,  then, 
when  he  had  finished,  look  up  with  an  arch  smile 
and  a soft 4 4 Are  you  very  angry  with  me?”  which 
made  him  forget  his  gravity  at  once. 

“Bertha  is  making  a fool  of  herself,  trying 
to  get  Mr.  Lynde,”  said  my  uncle  to  me,  con- 
fidentially. “Warren  would  suit  her  tastes 
much  better,  besides  being  far  richer  than  Mr. 
Lvnde  can  ever  be.  But  that  girl  is  an  invet- 
erate coquette!”  and  he  laughed \ “she  can’t 
rest  nor  let  a man  alone  till  he’s  on  his  knees  to 
her.” 

Mr.  Mills  understood  his  daughter,  evidently. 

44  Do  you  think  Mr.  Lynde  likely  to  take  that 
orthodox  and  most  ministerial  position  before 
my  cousin  ?”  I asked,  smiling,  but  with  a sink- 
ing heart.  I couldn’t  bear  such  a good  man  to 
be  made  a fool  of. 

“Well,  I hardly  know,”  was  the  hesitating 
answer.  44  He’s  certainly  very  fond  of  her,  but 
then  he  treats  her  as  a child,  and,  perhaps, 
looks  upon  hor  as  one.” 
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“ Bat  she  is  not  a child,  ancle,  and  he  knows 
it.” 

“Well,  Marian,  I will  leare  them  to  manage 
it  themselves.  Her  mother  would  be  delighted, 
I know,  but  I’d  much  rather  Bertha  would  have 
Warren.  But  I came  near  forgetting.  Bertha 
wants  you  to  come  over  there  to  tea.  Your  aunt 
has  gone  to  the  sewing-circle,  and  she’s  alone. 
Will  you  come?” 

I went. 

“ Will  you  come  into  my  room,  young  ladies  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Lynde  after  tea.  “ I believe  it  is  the 
pleasantest  room  in  the  house  at  this  time  of 
day.” 

“ We’ll  not  let  you  write,”  said  Bertha,  lead- 
ing the  way.  “ We’ll  examine  his  papers,  Ma- 
rian, and  see  if  there  are  any  stray  rhymes 
among  them.  I suspect  him  of  being  a poet.” 

“ It  is  a wonder  I am  not  with  such  an  inspi- 
ration near  me,”  he  said,  smiling ; “but  I must 
resign  all  claims  to  that  distinction.” 

“Here's  just  the  paper  to  write  poems  on,” 
said  my  cousin,  taking  up  a quire  of  Bath  post 
as  thick  and  glossy  as  lily  leaves ; “ only  it  isn’t 
lined.  It’s  only  your  fanatics,  like  Marian,  who 
use  unruled  paper ; for  me,  I want  a true-blue 
line  of  precedent  to  set  my  ideas  on.” 

How  pretty  Bertha  looked  that  day,  with  her 
dress  the  color  of  an  autumn  mist  with  a sun- 
beam dissolved  in  It,  and  that  sprig  of  evergreen 
in  her  hair.  She  had  taken  it  from  my  bosom 
when  I came  in.  . I gave  her  a flower. 

“ Crown  yourself  with  this,  Bertha,  and  give 
me  my  arbor  vitro,”  I said;  “it  doesn’t  suit 
you.” 

“And  why  not?”  asked  Mr.  Lynde,  with  a 
searching  glance  in  my  face. 

“The  evergreens  are  nature’s  fanatics,”  I 
said — “ green  in  season  and  out  of  season ; and 
Bertha  blooms  only  in  orthodox  times  and  ways. 
Here’s  an  aster  would  no  more  blossom  in  spring 
than  my  cousin  would  laugh  in  church  when  you 
were  preaching;”  and  I wound  it  into  her  curls 
as  she  stood  in  a single  stray  sunbeam,  looking 
so  beautiful  she  hurt  me. 

“ I hope  yon  wouldn’t  do  that  either,”  he  said, 
smiling,  yet  coloring. 

“Indeed  I might,  Sir,  if  any  thing  comical 
happened.  I could  laugh  more  easily  in  church 
than  any  where  else.” 

“Not  if  your  deeper  feelings  were  aroused,” 
he  replied,  gravely.  “If  one  goes  there  con- 
scious of  eternity  she  will  feel  no  disposition  to 
trifle and  he  turned  to  put  some  books  upon  a 
shelf. 

Here  was  the  displeasure  I had  wished  for, 
but  I scarcely  felt  it  as  delightful  as  I had  an- 
ticipated. Indeed,  I could  have  wept  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Bertha’s  exulting  smile.  I turned 
the  leaves  of  a book  blindly,  trying  to  hide  my 
burning  cheek.  So  he  judged  me.  Bcrtha’B 
deeper  feelings  were  aroused  forsooth,  and  I was 
the  trifler.  Well,  perhaps  it  was  so.  Her  deep- 
er feelings  were  awake,  indeed,  quite  to  the  dregs. 
I preferred  trifling. 

“ I must  go,  dear,”  I said,  recovering  myself. 


“I  have  an  engagement  this  evening.  I am 
sorry,  but  must  go.” 

Must  I,  really?  Bertha  was  so  sorry.  She 
would  get  my  bonnet  if  I would  have  it,  but  it 
was  too  bad ! and  she  went  with  great  alacrity 
to  fetch  my  things. 

The  door  had  scarcely  closed  upon  her  when  I 
was  aware  that  Mr.  Lynde  stood  by  me  in  the 
window.  I would  not  appear  to  see  him,  but 
kept  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  sunset. 

“Marian!”  he  said,  softly. 

I turned  to  him  quickly.  He  was  standing 
Reside  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  with  such 
a tender  face  that  my  heart  leaped. 

“ Forgive  me,  dear ; I didn’t  mean  to  wound 
you.  I know  you  better  than  to  mean  what  I 
said!”  and  he  held  out  his  hand  to  me.  What 
right  had  I to  be  angry  with  one  so  much  older 
and  better  than  I ? How  was  I worthy  that  he 
should  ask  me  to  pardon  him  for  giving  a de- 
served reproof?  I bent  my  head  till  my  lips 
touched  his  hand,  and  then  turned  hastily  to 
take  my  bonnet  from  Bertha,  who  entered  at  that 
moment.  A single  fierce  ray  darted  from  her 
eyes,  but  they  melted  in  a moment,  and  she  led 
me  to  the  door,  holding  my  hand  and  kissing  me 
good-by. 

After  that  Bertha  was  always  between  me 
and  every  thing;  clinging,  and  kissing,  and 
watching  me  till  I longed  to  fling  her  off,  but 
could  not.  She  was  my  cousin,  and  our  fami- 
lies were  always  together,  and  any  trouble  be- 
tween us  would  communicate  itself  to  the  rest. 

Then,  what  pretext  had  I ? Bertha  was  wary 
and  left  me  nothing  to  tell,  and  all  my  coldness 
could  not  offend  her.  I knew  the  girl’s  art  and 
her  object,  and  yet  she  made  me  believe,  at  last, 
that  Mr.  Lynde  was  at  some  pains  to  be  able  to 
regard  me  with  Christian  charity,  but  that  she 
was  the  light  of  his  eyes.  It  was  evident  enough 
that  he  liked  her  in  a frank  way.  He  liked  to 
talk  with  her,  to  look  at  her,  to  hear  her  sing, 
and  she  gave  him  enough  of  all. 

“ I wouldn’t  believe  a grave  man  could  say 
such  sweet  things,”  she  said  to  me  once;  “but 
Mr.  Lynde  can  compliment  more  prettily  than 
Warren,  who  does  nothing  else.” 

“ The  charm  is  in  your  loving  heart,  dear,”  I 
said,  with  a smile  that  belied  my  own  heart. 

“Nonsense,  Marian!  I don’t  care  so  much 
for  him ; though  I like  to  make  him  serve  me,  I 
don’t  deny.”  She  gave  her  curls  a toss,  and  a 
little  laugh  rippled  over  her  lips. 

I knew  that  Bertha  wanted  me  to  think  him 
in  love  with  her,  and  that  she  had  a very  curious 
way  of  telling  the  truth  sometimes,  and  so  made 
allowances. 

One  evening  she  came  in,  and  came  up  direct- 
ly, as  usual,  to  my  room.  I saw  that  she  was 
greatly  elated,  and  with  a sinking  presentiment 
kept  to  my  writing. 

“ I am  in  haste  to  finish  this,”  I said ; “don’t 
bother  me.”  I bent  my  head  low  over  the 
paper.  She  shouldn’t  sec  my  face  if  she  told 
me  any  thing. 

“ Oh,  I won’t  bother  you,  darling ; only  let 
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me  sit  beside  you:”  and  she  came  and  leaned 
- upon  my  lap.  Of  coarse  this  did  not  bother  me 
in  the  least. 

I put  my  pen  away  impatiently. 

“Oh,  I’m  glad  you’re  done,”  she  said,  “for 
I'm  in  a talking  and  walking  mood.  Get  your 
things  and  let  ns  go  out.  You  won’t?  You 
naughty  Marian ! You  ought  to  be  yery  grate- 
ful to  me  for  coming.  Such  a time  as  I had ! 
Mr.  Lynde  coaxed  me  full  fifteen  minutes  to 
stay  and  sing  to  him,  or  else  let  him  walk  with 
me ; but  I was  determined  to  have  you  to-night, 
you  dear,  ungrateful  Marian!” 

“Poor  Mr.  Lynde !”  I said,  curling  my  lip. 

“He’s  the  kindest  man,”  Bertha  said,  with 
her  eyes  full  on  my  face.  “ I told  him  to-night 
that  he  was  like  a brother  to  me,  and  he  an- 
swered, so  earnestly  that  I felt  really  confused, 
that  I was  more  than  a sister  to  him.” 

I felt  the  blood  curdle  around  my  heart,  and 
the  room  swam  before  my  eyes. 

“I  will  go,  dear,  and  leave  you  to  your 
writing,”  she  said,  rising  and  evidently  a little 
startled  by  my  looks.  I know  my  face  was 
white. 

“ Well,  good-by,”  I answered,  recovering  my- 
self. “ I hope  you’ll  give  me  an  invitation  to 
the  wedding;  I see  it  can’t  be  far  off.  Poor 
Warren ! I shall  have  to  console  him.  ” 

“Oh,  no!”  she  exclaimed,  laughing.  “I 
mean  to  keep  him  to  make  Mr.  Lynde  jealous. 
Then,  Marian,  I only  want  to  flirt  with  the 
minister.  I wouldn’t  marry  him  for  any  thing. 
I like  to  try  my  power  over  him,  though.  It’s 
worth  while  having  power  over  such  a man.” 

I turned  upon  her. 

“Bertha  Mills,  you're  an  insolent  little  fool! 
You  to  talk  of  having  power  over  Mr.  Lynde ! 
You  have  deceived  him  with  regard  to  your  true 
character ; and  if  you  dare  to  trifle  with  him,  I 
will  tell  him  every  word  you  have  said  to-night.  ” 

“Why,  Marian,”  she  sneered,  pale  with  an- 
ger, “one  would  think  you  wanted  him  your- 
self.” 

“ You  may  go ! ” I said,  opening  the  door. 

She  made  me  a little  mocking  courtesy  when 
she  went  out,  saying,  “ You  may  have  him,  dear, 
when  I’ve  done  with  him.” 

The  air  of  the  room  stifled  me,  and  I threw 
on  my  bonnet  and  went  out  into  the  evening. 
A few  steps  from  the  gate  a figure  met  me  and 
stopped.  It  was  Mr.  Lynde ; in  search  of  her, 
I thought.  He  bade  me  a pleasant  “ good-even- 
ing,” and  walked  beside  me  till  we  came  to  the 
corner  of  the  street.  I wanted  to  get  rid  of  him, 
and  so  said,  “ Bertha  has  gone  home,  I think.” 

“Has  she?” 

“ Yes,  Sir ; and  I am  going  this  way.  Good- 
night.” 

“On  that  lonely  road?”  he  asked,  in  sur- 
prise. “ You  won’t  go  there  alone  in  the  even- 
ing?” 

“ My  object  in  coming  out  was  to  get  solitude 
and  pure  air,”  I said,  without  caring  whether 
my  voice  was  calm  or  not. 

“May  I go  with  you,  Marian?”  he  asked, 


gently.  “The  pure  air  you  can  have,  but  I 
don’t  believe  solitude  is  good  for  you  to-night.” 

I made  no  answA,  but  walked  on  blindly  un- 
der the  stars.  After  a few  steps  he  drew  my 
hand  within  his  arm.  The  road  grew  lonelier, 
and  stretched  out  pale  and  spectral.  It  seemed 
a type  of  my  life — a dim  path  leading  to  dark- 
ness. 

I stopped  short. 

“ I don’t  want  to  go  any  farther.” 

“You  had  best  go  home,”  he  said,  “and  I 
will  accompany  you,  unless  you  forbid  me.  For- 
give me  if  I intrude,  but  I wished  to  speak  with 
you.” 

I led  Mr.  Lynde  to  the  parlor  and  sat  down 
to  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  He  wanted  my  in- 
tercession with  Bertha  perhaps ; or  it  might  be 
that  he  would  wish  me,  as  her  intimate  friend,  to 
be  a little  fitter  for  the  office,  and  have  a care 
lest  I should  taint  her  innocent  simplicity  with 
my  wayward  moods.  Truly  his  business  was  a 
long  time  in  coming. 

“You  wished  to  speak  with  me?”  I said, 
coldly. 

“ I don’t  dare  to,  now  I have  come,”  he  said, 
in  a low  voice.  “I  had  something  to  ask  of 
you — ” He  stopped. 

“ Mr.  Lynde,”  I said,  earnestly,  with  a pang 
of  self-reproach  at  his  faltering  voice,  “yon  can 
not  please  me  more  than  by  letting  me  serve  you. 
Ask  me  whatever  you  will,  I will  do  it.” 

“ Marian !”  he  exclaimed. 

I started  up,  shaking  the  blood  into  my 
face. 

“ I want  you,  Marian,  body  and  soul !” 

How  the  stars  shone  that  night,  every  little 
urn  full  and  brimming  to  drink  my  health  and 
happiness ! How  the  morning  baptized  the  earth, 
and  how  the  earth  smiled  up  to  the  morning! 
How  the  first  liquid  notes  of  the  universal  har- 
mony stole  upon  my  ear,  convincing  me  of  God 
and  heaven!  How  tbe  smiles  and  kind  words 
of  my  dear  home  friends  shone  like  gold  in  the 
chain  of  the  universal  brotherhood ! How  my 
heart  throbbed  yet  w'ith  the  sudden  tightening 
of  my  anchor  chain,  which  every  day  would  make 
shorter  till  those  it  connected  were  one  and 
needed  no  chain,  being  so ! How  little  Pansie 
lighted  her  flickering  eyes  at  mine,  and  listened 
smiling,  breathless,  and  silent,  except  for  those 
eyes,  while.  I told  her  what  I scarcely  told  him 
as  yet ! How  I kissed  Bertlia  Mills  when  she 
came  two  days  after  to  tell  me  that  she  was  en- 
gaged to  Mr.  Warren  (poor  fellow !),  and  did  hope 
we  could  be  married  at  the  same  time — and  would 
I wear  a vail  ? or  be  married  in  a traveling  dress, 
and  start  directly  on  a journey  ? 

I hadn’t  got  so  far  as  to  have  settled  that,  but 
still  was  sure  of  a vail  and  a journey — the  sweet 
vail  of  happiness,  and  the  beautiful  journey  where 
love  would  make  all  the  thorns  bear  flow'ers,  and 
glorify  the  darkest  clouds. 

“It  takes  clouds  to  make  rainbows,  my  Ma- 
rian,” said  Mr.  Lynde;  “and  when  they  are 
darkest  we  may  always  look  for  the  brighten- 
ing.” 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


MY  VALENTINES. 

IT  is  sweet  St.  Valentine’s  Day, 
And  the  year  is  fifty-nine, 
And  I,  an  elderly  bachelor, 

Am  sitting  at  my  wine. 

I watch  the  bubbles  that  form 
And  break  within  the  glass: 
Ah  mo ! my  youthful  joys 
Were  bubbles  like  these,  alas! 


I think  I am  growing  old : 

My  hair  is  tinged  with  gray, 

And  seems  to  be  getting  scant — 

I noticed  it  to-day. 

And  yet  when  I close  my  eyes 
There’s  a strange  electric  thrill; 
The  blood  bounds  through  my  veins, 
And  I feel  a school-boy  still. 

And  my  heart  is  strangely  stirred 
In  a most  unwonted  way; 

As  it  used  to  be,  no  matter  how, 
Many  years  ago  to-day — 

When  I 'wrote  to  Isabel, 

Or  Charlotte,  or  Caroline, 

And  hailed  them  each  in  turn 
My  chosen  Valentine. 

% 

On  a sheet  of  gilt-edged  note. 

With  a wounded  heart  above, 

And  some  verses — save  the  mark! — 
About  Cupid’s  darts  and  love; 

In  a bold,  round,  school-boy  hand — 
No  i without  its  dot, 

And  the  f’s  all  carefully  crossed, 
And  not  a single  blot. 


They  cost  me  infinite  pains, 
Those  Valentines . of  yore; 
When  they  were  quite  complete 
I thrust  them  under  the  door; 
Getting  up  at  the  early  dawn, 
Under  gray-mantled  .skies, 
Before  the  heralds  of  morn 
Had  fairly  opened  their  eyes. 


Do  you  ask  me  where  are  now 
Those  Valentines  of  mine? 

They  are  treading  the  6hody  walks 
Of  life’s  serene  decline. 

I meet  them  in  the  street — 
Perchance  I am  asked  to  dine; 
Do  they  ever  think  of  me  then 
As  an  early  Valentine? 


It  is  well  I do  not  ask; 

I can  fancy  the  wondering  glanoe 
Of  those  whose  womanly  cares 
Have  stifled  the  old  romance. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  me; 

For,  sitting  here  at  my  wine, 

My  heart  becomes  a boy’s 

At  the  name  of  St.  Valentine! 
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A MATTER  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

THE  love  of  life  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  lasting  instincts  of  the  human 
soul.-  And  yet,  an  Englishman  of  the  last  cen- 
tury shot  himself  because  he  was  tired  of  but- 
toning and  unbuttoning  his  clothes ! 

Whether  it  be  bravery  or  cowardice  in  a man 
himself  to  put  an  end  to  his  life — if  it  be  ever 
allowable,  and  what  causes  are  sufficient  to  ex- 
cuse so  dire  a deed — whether  suicide  be  indeed 
murder,  and  thus  forbidden  of  God,  or  wheth- 
er, as  man  has  the  power,  so  he  has  the  right  to 
put  a period  to  his  earthly  existence : these  are 
questions  which  have  engaged  the  minds  of 
many  men  wise  in  their  day,  and  diverse  pon- 
derous tomes  have  been  written  for  and  against 
each  proposition. 

But  history  shows  that  the  practice  has  ob- 
tained only  among  nations  sunk  in  enervating 
luxuries  and  vices,  and  that  the  individual  cases 
occurring  in  a healthier  condition  of  society  are 
invariably  traceable  either  to  moral  degeneracy 
or  to  mental  imbecility.  Suicide  wfas  most  com- 
mon among  the  Sybarites,  a people  who  inhab- 
ited a part  of  Italy  during  the  infancy  of  Rome ; 
and  historians  relate  that  so  enervated  were 
these  people  that  they  would  not  suffer  black- 
smiths, carpenters,  or  any  noisy  tradesmen  to 
live  within  the  city  bounds,  lest  they  be  broken 
of  their  sleep.  The  loud-crowing  cock  w as  ban- 
ished for  the  same  reason ; and  Seneca  men- 
tions one  Mendycidcs,  of  Sybaris,  as  so  fatigued 
at  * ‘seeing”  a man  dig  that  he  ordered  such 
work  never  more  to  be  done  in  his  presence. 

In  the  winter  of  1780  a British  officer  at- 
tempted to  shoot  himself,  in  Hyde  Park,  Lon- 
don. His  pistol  flashed  in  the  pan;  and  a 
mean-looking  man,  who  had  been  w atching  at 
a distance,  ran  up  and  wrenched  the  weapon 
from  the  officer’s  hand.  He  immediately  drew 
his  sword  and  attempted  to  stab  his  preserver, 
who  drew  back,  and,  opening  his  arms,  said, 
“Stab  me,  Sir,  if  you  think  proper.  I fear 
death  as  little  as  you ; but  I have  more  cour- 
age. For  more  than  twenty  years  I have  lived 
in  penury  and  affliction,  and  I yet  trust  in  God 
for  comfort  and  support.”  Here  was  a contrast 
between  courage,  true  and  false. 

Aristotle  truly  observed  that  courage  is  the 
mean  between  fear  and  rashness,  while  suicide 
is  the  sum  of  both.  Socrates,  condemned  to 
drink  the  hemlock  draught,  and  for  thirty  days 
steadfastly  looking  his  death  in  the  face, .held 
that  “we  men  are,  as  it  were,  on  guard,  and 
it  does  not  become  any  one  to  relieve  himself 
from  his  station.”  The  Emperor  Julian,  lying 
on  his  bed,  mortally  wounded  in  battle,  thanked 
God  that,  after  an  honorable  career,  He  had 
vouchsafed  him  a splendid  and  glorious  depart- 
ure, continuing,  “and  I hold  it  to  be  equally 
base  to  solicit  or  to  decline  the  stroke  of  Fate.” 
“Remember  that  you  are  an  actor  in  a play, 
of  whatever  part  the  Master  of  the  company 
pleases,”  says  Epictetus,  in  his  Enchiridion ; 
44  if  He  assigns  you  4 short  part,  then  of  a short 
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one;  if  a long  one,  then  of  a long  one;  if  He 
choose  you  should  personate  a poor  man,  or  a 
lam.c  man,  or  a magistrate,  or  a private  person, 
see  that  you  perform  your  character  to  the  best 
of  your  power : since  this  is  your  business,  to  act 
well  the  character  assigned  you ; but  to  choose 
it  belongs  to  another.”  Zoroaster's  dictum  is 
admirably  brief,  pointed,  and  suggestive : “ It 
is  forbidden  to  quit  a post  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  commander.  Life  is  the  post  of 
man.”  The  Epicureans  defined  suicide  to  be 
death  by  “the  fear  of  death.”  Napoleon  said, 
“A  soldier  should  be  able  to  subdue  his  pas- 
sions;  for  the  man  who  suffers  mental  pain 
without  Shrinking  shows  as  much  real  courage 
as  he  who  stands  firm  under  the  fire  of  a bat- 
tery. To  become  the  prey  of  melancholy,  or  to 
commit  suicide  to  escape  from  it,  is  like  flying 
from  the  field  of  battle  before  the  contest  is  de- 
cided.” An  old  English  epigram  declares: 


“ When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone, 

• The  coward  sneaks  to  death;  the  brave  live  on.*' 

And  St.  Paul  sums  up  in  one  pithy  sentence, 

( 1 Let  us  then  run  with  patience  the  race  that  is 
set  before  us.” 

“ Dying,  ” says  Montaigne,  “ is  without  doubt 
the  most  remarkable  action  of  human  life.” 
But  he  doubts  if  constancy  and  obstinacy  in  so 
dangerous  a resolve  as  that  of  suicide  are  to  be 
found.  “ It  is  very  easy  to  bravado  before  one 
comes  to  the  push ; insomuch  that  Hcliogaba- 
lus,  the  most  effeminate  man  in  the  world, 
among  his  most  sensual  pleasures  could  forecast 
to  make  himself  die  delicately  when  he  should 
be  forced  thereto ; and  that  his  death  might 
not  give  the  lie  to  the  rest  of  his  life,  had  pur- 
posely built  a sumptuous  tower,  the  base  where- 
of was  covered  and  laid  with  planks  enriched 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  thence  to  precip- 
itate himself ; and  also  caused  cords  twisted  with 
gold  and  crimson  silk  to  be  made,  wherewith  to 
strangle  himself;  and  a sword,  with  the  blade 
of  gold  to  be  hammered  out,  to  fall  upon  ; and 
kept  poison  in  vessels  of  emerald  and  topaz, 
wherewith  to  poison  himself,  according  as  he 
should  like  to  choose  one  of  these  ways  of  dy- 
ing. Yet  as  to  this  fellow,  the  effeminacy  of 
his  preparations  makes  it  more  than  likely  that 
his  heart  would  have  failed  him  had  he  been 
put  to  the  test.” 

Against  this,  however,  must  be  cited  the  atory 
of  the  philosopher  Cleanthes.  He  had  his  gums 
swollen  and  rotten ; his  physicians  (sensible 
men)  advised  him  to  great  abstinence.  Hav- 
ing fasted  two  days  he  was  so  much  better  that 
they  pronounced  him  cured,  and  permitted  him 
to  his  ordinary  course  of  diet ; “he,  on  the  con- 
trary, already  tasting  some  sweetness  in  this 
faintness  of  his,  would  not  be  persuaded  to  go 
back,  but  resolved  to  proceed  and  to  finish  what 
. he  had  so  far  advanced  in,”  and  accordingly 
starved  himself  to  death. 

. The  voice  of  the  ancients  was  almost  unani- 
mous in  favor  of  suicide  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Seneca  declared  the  general  senti- 
ment when  he  wrote  that  “ the  wise  man  lives 
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as  long  as  he  ought,  not  so  long  as  he  can.” 
Philip  writing  to  the  Lacedaemonians  that  he 
would  frustrate  all  their  enterprises,  received 
for  answer,  “What!  wilt  thou  also  hinder  us 
from  dying?”  And  when  JEgis  was  asked 
which  way  a man  might  live  free,  he  answered, 

“ By  despising  death.”  Pliny  admitted  of  but 
three  sorts  of  diseases  to  escape  which  a man 
has  good  title  to  destroy  himself ; two  of  which 
were  headache  and  a pain  in  the  stomach.  But 
in  Rome,  at  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity, 
this  death  was  astonishingly  common;  every 
conceivable  excuse  justified  it,  and  every  con- 
ceivable method  was  resorted  to  by  its  votaries. 
Starvation  was  a usual  mode,  and  a surprising 
number  of  persons  persevered  in  this,  tedious 
as  it  was.  Opening  a vein,  leaping  from  a 
precipice,  and  falling  upon  one’s  sword  were 
other  means  much  countenanced.  The  list  of 
illustrious  Romans  and  Greeks  who  put  a period 
to  their  own  existence  is  very  curious : 

Demosthenes  took  poison,  which  he  carried 
in  a pen. 

Homer,  it  is  related,  hanged  himself  because 
lie  could  not  solve  “ the  fishermen’s  riddle.” 

Cato  stabbed  himself. 

Lucretius,  long  before,  had  a similar  self-in- 
flicted death. 

Terence,  the  great  poet,  drowned  himself  be- 
cause he  lost  his  collection — one  hundred  and  . 
eight  in  number — of  translated  comedies. 

Labienus,  the  poet,  too,  because  his  writings 
were  burned  by  edict,  burned  himself! 

Portia,  Cato’s  daughter,  and  Catulus  Lucta- 
tius  died  by  swallowing  burning  coals. 

Herennius,  the  Sicilian,  beat  his  brains  out 
against  a post,  and  continued  his  suicidal  knock- 
ings  until  he  could  and  did  see  and  salute  them ! 
He  has  bad  a modem  imitator. 

Seneca  opened  his  veins. 

Hannibal,  as  some  say,  took  poison,  which  he 
carried  in  a ring ; while  others  affirm  that  he 
drank  bull’s  blood. 

Empedocles,  an  old  philosopher,  threw  him- 
self into  the  crater  of  Vesuvius — a feat  which 
was  imitated  on  a small  scale,  a few  years  ago, 
by  an  English  woman,  who  threw  herself  into 
the  furnace  of  an  iron  foundery. 

Petronius  Arbiter,  one  of  Nero’s  men  of 
pleasure,  having  incurred  the  displeasure  of  his 
master,  went  home  and  opened  his  veins. 

Nero  himself  cut  his  throat,  to  avoid  a stern- 
er fate. 

Democles  scalded  himself  to  death. 

Zeno,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  stumbled 
and  broke  his  thumb.  He  interpreted  this  ac- 
cident as  a summons  from  the  earth,  and  hang- 
ed himself. 

Cicero’s  eloquence — the  dread  of  it — caused 
two  suicides:  of  Macer,  who  hanged  himself 
when  informed  that  the  great  orator  would 
plead  against  him ; and  of  Cassius  Licinius, 
who  choked  himself  with  a napkin  to  escape 
Cicero’s  judgment. 

Aristarchus  starved  himself. 

Cleonibrotus  Ambraciota,  having  read  Pla- 
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to’s  Phcedo,  44  entered  into  so  great  a desire  of 
the  life  to  come  that,  without  any  other  occa- 
sion, he  threw’  himself  into  the  sea.” 

Ceccieus  Nerva,  a famous  and  wealthy  law- 
yer ef  Rome,  killed  himself 44  out  of  compassion 
for  the  miserable  estate  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic.” 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  was  a law  of  Rome 
that  the  condemned  who  waited  to  be  executed 
forfeited  their  possessions,  and  were  denied  the 
rites  of  sepulture ; but  those  who  by  killing  I 
themselves  did  anticipate  it  were  interred,  and 
had  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  estates  by  will. 

Though  many  Greeks  put  a period  to  their 
existence,  it  was  the  custom  of  that  nation  to 
rank  voluntary  suicide  with  treason,  conspiracy, 
and  sacrilege ; but  their  laws  against  it  were  sel- 
dom enforced,  and  their  prisoners  condemned 
to  death  were  their  own  executioners  by  poison. 
The  Athenians  cut  off,  after  death,  that  hand  of 
the  suicide  which  was  used  in  committing  the  act. 

In  the  Isle  of  Zia,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  it  was 
the  custom  for  44  unprofitable  old  men”  to  pois- 
on themselves — tohich  they  did,  we  are  told, 
“crowned  with  garlands,  as  triumphers  over 
misery.”  Strabo  relates  that  this  practice  was 
enforced,  particularly  on  the  women  ! at  the  age 
of  sixty  years.  The  only  reason  that  we  find 
for  this  cruel  custom  is,  that 44  the  air  is  healthy 
and  the  people  disposed  to  longevity  1” 

In  Massillia,  a Roman  colony  fixed  on  the 
present  site  of  Marseilles,  the  magistrates  kept, 
at  the  public  charge,  a poison  prepared  of  hem- 
lock for  those  who  had  a mind  to  suicide.  To 
obtain  this  the  law  required  that  the  person 
should  first  appear  before  the  Six  Hundred — 
their  Senate — and  give  a proper  account  of  his 
reasons  and  motives  for  the  act.  Hereupon  the 
magistrate  granted  leave  thereto,  and  rendered 
up  a sufficient  portion  of  the  deadly  draught. 
And  Pliny  speaks  of  a certain  hyperborean  na- 
tion, 44  where,  by  reason  of  the  sweet  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  lives  did  rarely  end  but  by  the 
voluntary  surrender  of  the  inhabitants ; but  be- 
ing weary  and  satiated  with  life,  they  had  a cus- 
tom, at  a very  old  age,  after  having  made  good 
cheer,  to  precipitate  themselves  into  the  sea 
from  the  top  of  a certain  rock  destined  for  that 
service.” 

Quintilian  states  and  argues  the  case  of  a 
young  man  who,  by  44  mathematician’s  predic- 
tions,” was  first  to  slay  many  enemies  in  battle 
and  subsequently  to  kill  his  father.  He  became 
a warrior,  and  the  first  part  of  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled.  Coming  home,  and  fearing  that  the 
second  part  would  also  be  accomplished,  he  pe- 
titioned the  Senate  that  he  might  kill  himself 
in  order  to  avoid  so  terrible  a calamity. 

By  the  Code  of  Justinian  suicide  is  not  rank- 
ed as  a moral  offense  or  crime  in  itself.  The 
confiscation  of  property,  which  is  the  penalty 
of  some  suicides  expressly  pointed  out,  was 
never  inflicted  when  any  one  killed  himself, 
44  either  through  weariness  of  life  or  an  impa- 
tience under  pain  or  ill-health,  or  for  any  other 
reason^-not  affecting  the  public  treasury.” 


It  was  a crime,  therefore,  only  when  its  clam- 
my fingers  touched  the  sensitive  pocket  of  the 
state  ! The  only  rescript  which  relates  to  the 
subject,  or  seeks  to  impose  a penalty,  was  is- 
sued by  Adrian  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  It  decrees  that/4  if 
a soldier  do  attempt  to  kill  himself  and  not  ef- 
fect it,  except  he  offered  it  upon  impatience  or 
grief,  or  sickness  or  sorrow,  or  some  other  cook, 
he  shall  be  beheaded.” 

The  same  rescript  is  repeated  in  another  ti- 
tle with  this  additional  clause  to  the  excus- 
ing causes : 44  Weariness  of  life,  madness,  or 
shame  1” 

St  Augustine  tells  us,  in  his  Contemplation 
on  the  Bees,  that  4 4 the  subjects  of  the  Persian 
King  were  their  own  executioners.” 

Among  the  ancient  Ethiopians  there  were 
few  men  executed.  It  is  recorded  that  they  al- 
ways avoided  that  fate  by  suicide,  and  that  the 
practice  was  encouraged. 

Though  suicide  in  various  forms,  and  under 
different  pretexts,  has  become  common  in  In- 
dia, it  appears  that  the  Shastah,  the  ancient 
religious  book  of  the  Hindoos,  strictly  forbids  it, 
and  entails  upon  the  self-murderer  the  severest 
punishment.  It  is  related  in  the  account  of  the 
creation  given  in  the  Shastah  that  the  Debtah 
were  God's  angels;  some  of  whom,  rebelling, 
were  thrown  down  to  Onderah,  a place  of  in- 
tense darkness,  there  to  be  punished  forever. 

The  faithful  angels  interceding  for  their  fallen 
brethren,  their  punishment  was  finally  com- 
muted, and  they  were  again  placed  in  a state 
of  trial  and  probation — preparatory  to  their  be- 
ing readmitted  to  heaven,  if  found  worthy.  For 
this  purpose  God  created  fifteen  Boboons  (re- 
gions or  planets)  for  their  purgation  and  purifica- 
tion. The  earth  is  made  the  eighth,  or  middle 
of  the  fifteen ; and  after  passing  safely  through 
the  first  seven,  the  spirit  on  its  trial  arrives  upon 
our  planet,  and  there  assumes  the  lowest  form 
of  animal  life.  After  having  passed  through 
eighty-seven  different  changes  or  forms  of  life, 
the  last  of  which  is  that  of  the  Ghoti,  or  cow,  it 
at  last  enters  the  form  of  Mhurd , or  man. 

Those  who  conduct  themselves  satisfactorily 
here  are  permitted  to  pass  through  the  other 
seven  Boboons  of  purgation.  Those  who  mis- 
behave are  cast  down  again  to  Onderah,  there 
to  resume  their  weary  travel  upward.  Now 
among  the  commands  which  Bramah  received 
from  God  to  communicate  to  the  children  of 
earth  is  the  following,  given  in  the  divine  lan- 
guage : 44  The  mortal  form  wrherewdth  I shall 
encompass  the  delinquent  Debtah  are  the  work 
of  my  hand.  They  shall  not  be  destroyed,  hot 
left  to  their  natural  decay.  Therefore  which- 
soever Debtah  shall  by  designed  violence  bring 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  mortal  forms  ani- 
mated by  their  delinquent  brethren,  thou,  Sieb , 
shalt  plunge  the  offending  spirit  into  Onderah 
for  a space ; and  he  shall  be  doomed  to  pass 
again  the  eighty -nine  changes.  But  whosoever 
shall  dare  to  free  himself  by  violence  from  the 
mortal  form  wherewith  I shall  inclose  him, 
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thou,  Sieb,  shalt  plunge  him  into  Onderah  for- 
ever." * * 

It  was  no  rare  thiog  in  the  ancient  wars  for 
the  entire  inhabitants  of  a city  to  put  them- 
selves to  death  when  capture  appeared  else  in- 
evitable. Thus  perished  a city  of  the  Indies 
besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  also  a 
Spanish  place  taken  by  the  Romans.  The  Ahy- 
deans,  pressed  by  Rang  Philip,  determined  upon 
a similar  course,  but  were  surprised  by  their 
shrewd  conqueror,  who  ingeniously  took  posses- 
sion of  their  gold  and*  treasure,  and  then  gaye 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  three  days  in  which 
to  slaughter  themselves — which  they  according- 
ly did,  there  being  no  man  left  at  the  expiration 
of  the  appointed  time. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  generals  of 
armies  capping  defeat  with  suicide.  But  none 
so  quaint  as  that  of  Jaques  du  Chastel,  Bishop 
of  Soissons.  He  accompanied  Louis  IX.  (St. 
Louis)  on  his  unfortunate  expedition  into  Afri- 
ca, and  seeing  the  King  and  the  whole  army 
upon  the  point  of  returning  to  France,  “ leav- 
ing the  affairs  of  religion  imperfect,  took  a res- 
olution,M says  an  old  chronicler,  “rather  to  go 
into  Paradise ; wherefore,  having  taken  solemn 
leave  of  his  friends,  he  charged  alone,  in  the 
sight  of  every  one,  into  the  enemy’s  army,  where 
ho  was  presently  cut  to  pieces.” 

The  Japanese  are  the  only  people  known  to 
history  among  whom  the  established  mode  of 
suicide  is  taught  to  all  youth  as  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  their  education.  The  Uara-kiri 
(literally,  “happy  dispatch”)  is  a mode  of  dis- 
emboweling one’s  self,  with  which  every  Japa- 
nese of  condition  must  be  theoretically  familiar  5 
and  great  pains  are  taken  to  instruct  boys  in 
the  proper  way  of  performing  it,  the  ceremonies 
which  should  accompany  it,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  a well-bred  man  should 
feel  himself  obliged  thus  to  destroy  himself. 

Singularly  enough  suicide  has  taken  at  differ- 
ent times  the  form  of  an  epidemic.  Gallius  re- 
lates that  the  young  women  of  Milesium  once 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  put  a period  to  their 
existence  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  wells. 
So  far  did  the  matter  progress  that  the  authori- 
ties were  obliged  to  interfere.  They  put  an 
immediate  stop  to  this  insane  epidemic  by  the 
ingenious  threat  that  every  suicide  should  have 
her  body  exposed  to  the  public  gaze.  Pliny  re- 
lates that  Tarquinius  Priscus  once  put  a stop  to 
a similar  state  of  things  in  his  army  by  hanging 
up  the  bodies  of  suicides  in  trees  and  permitting 
the  birds  to  devour  their  flesh.  At  Lyons, 
France,  the  women  were  once  seized  with  a 
singular  mania  for  throwing  themselves  down 
wells.  The  magistrates  successfully  imitated 
the  example  of  their  Milesian  predecessors. 
When  Malta  was  seized  by  the  British,  suicides 
became  so  frequent  that  the  new  Government 
was  justly  alarmed.  It  was  only  by  treating 
the  bodies  of  the  self-murderers  with  the  great- 
est indignities  that  a summary  stop  was  put  to 
the  mania.  Paris  also  has  witnessed  such  a 
* Holvrell  on  tlie  ShasUh. 
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suicidal  epidemic  among  its  female  population 
It  was  stopped  by  refusing  the  rites  of  burial  to 
those  who  killed  themselves.  In  1793,  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  1300  suicides  occurred  in 
Versailles  alone. 

During  the  best  half  of  the  last  century 
suicide  became  alarmingly  frequent  in  En- 
gland and  France.  This  was  the  legitimate 
consequence  of  the  extraordinary  degeneracy 
of  public  and  private  morals  in  those  countries. 
Gaming,  drinking,  and  their  kindred  vices  were 
practiced  to  excess ; fortunes  were  nightly  lost 
and  gained  at  the  card-tables.  Merrier,  writing 
in  1782,  says  that  Paris,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  getting  a living,  the  gambling  ex- 
cesses, and  the  vast  number  of  lotteries,  had 
more  suicides  than  any  other  city  in  the  world. 
He  adds  naively  that  “at  London  it  is  the  rich 
who  kill  themselves,  because  rich  Englishmen 
are  the  most  capricious  of  mortals,  and  conse- 
quently feel  the  greatest  ennui.”  Various  in- 
cidents, indeed,  bore  him  out  in  his  odd  state- 
ment. One  of  Dr.  Darwin’s  patients  complained 
to  him  that  “a  ride  out  in  the  morning,  and  a 
warm  parlor  and  a pack  of  cards  in  the  evening 
comprised  all  that  life  affords,”  and  not  caring 
to  endure  such  monotony  longer,  after  fifty 
years*  trial  of  it,  he  cut  his  throat.  One  Briton 
blew  out  hi9  brains  because  he  suffered  from 
dyspepsia ; another,  for  cause  unknown,  killed 
himself  by  rolling  down  the  great  Pyramid. 
Winslow  relates  that  a Greenwich  pensioner 
stabbed  himself  with  his  spectacles,  sharpened 
for  the  purpose,  because  his  allowance  of  grog 
had  been  stopped  for  some  minor  misdemeanor. 

A British  apothecary  blew  out  his  brains,  leav- 
ing to  the  world  this  legacy:  “When  a man 
knows  not  how  to  please  his  mistress,  he  ought 
to  know  how  to  die !”  Jeremiah  Clarke,  a man 
in  comfortable  circumstances,  walking  out  at 
evening  into  the  country  suddenly  determined 
on  suicide.  Climbing  over  a fence  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  in  a sheltered  spot,  he  found 
himself  in  presence  of  a pond  and  some  trees. 
Unable  to  decide  between  the  two  modes  of 
death  thus  suggested,  he  finally  tossed  up  a 
penny,  which,  coming  down,  struck  upon  its 
edge  in  the  stiff  mud,  and  “told  no  tale.” 
Hereupon  Mr.  Clarke  returned  to  his  town  lodg- 
ings and  shot  himself.  Miss  Frances  Braddock, 
a young  lady  of  nineteen  years,  wealthy,  beauti- 
ful, and  witty,  but  immoderately  fond  of  play, 
gambled  away  her  entire  fortune  in  a year ; and 
being  at  Bath,  in  1731,  was  found  one  morning 
in  her  room  hanging  by  a gold  and  silver  girdle 
to  a closet  door.  Her  fete  excited  commisera- 
tion among  all  who  knew  her,  except  a near 
relative,  who,  when  he  heard  of  it,  exclaimed, 
“Then  she  has  tied  herself  up  from  play!” 

So  common  did  self-murder  become,  that  the 
author  of  the  Connoisseur  declared  his  intention 
to  make  up  a yearly  list  of  British  suicides,  and 
proposed  to  distribute  blanks  among  his  friends 
in  various  parts,  to  be  filled  up  from  time  to 
time.  His  blanks  furnished  the  following  sup- 
posititious causes,  wherein  we  find  a fair  setting 
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forth  of  the  leading  vices  and  extravagances  of 
the  day.  He  supposes  deaths  from 


Newmarket  races. 

Electioneering. 

Lotteries. 

Gambling. 

French  wines,  cooks,  etc. 
Chinese  temples. 

A town-house. 

A country-house. 

Tonr  through  France, 
Italy,  etc. 


Fortune-hunting. 

Lord  Bolingbroke,  etc. 
The  Robin  Hood  Society. 
An  equipage. 

The  dog-kennel. 

Covent  Garden. 

Plays,  operas,  concerts, 
masks,  etc. 

Keeping  the  best  com- 
pany. 


But  Frenchmen  are  no  less  ridiculous  than 
Britons  in  the  cause  and  manner  of  their  self- 
inflicted  deaths.  Chenier  killed  himself  by 
thrusting  a key  down  his  throat;  and  he  has 
found  a woman  to  imitate  him.  One  of  Rons- 
seau’s  friends  advocated  suicide  all  his  life,  and 
having  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty,  drowned  him- 
self in  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  A French  woman 
killed  herself  by  swallowing  broken  glass — a 
frightful  death.  That  not  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  Paris  at  present  suicidally  inclined,  is 
divided  between  jumping  off  bridges  and  monu- 
ments (which  have  to  be  guarded  by  police  to 
prevent  such  vile  uses)  and  asphyxiation  by  char- 
coal fumes.  The  latter  is  decidedly  the  most 
popular  Inode  with  loving  couples  bent  on  death, 
from  the  fact  that  it  occasions  little  physical  suf- 
fering, admits  of  caresses  and  conversation  dur- 
ing the  closing  moments  of  life,  and  gratifies  a 
post-mortem  vanity  by  not  disfiguring  the  body. 

The  modern  statistics  of  suicide  present  some 
singular  facts.  In  a catalogue  of  suicides  in 
London  between  1770  and  1830,  of  the  total  of 
7190  cases,  4337  were  males  and  2853  females ; 
1416  are  attributed  to  poverty,  605  to  reverse 
of  fortune,  and  1252  to  domestic  grief.  But 
the  catalogue  is  of  little  value  to  show  causes, 
no  less  than  1389  males  and  337  females  being 
set  down  to  “unknown.”  Fewer  females  com- 
mit suicide  than  males.  In  Berlin  there  were 
five  males  to  one  female ; in  Paris  two  to  one ; 
in  Geneva  four  to  one.  The  woman  has  evi- 
dently more  of  that  species  of  courage  denom- 
inated fortitude  than  man.  Towns  are  more 
prolific  of  suicides  than  the  country  by  fourteen 
to  one.  According  to  Professor  Balbi’s  tables, 
the  proportion  of  suicides  to  the  population  is 
in  Copenhagen,  1 in  1000;  in  Paris,  1 in  2040; 
in  Berlin,  1 in  2941 ; in  London,  1 in  5000 ; in 
# New  York,  1 in  7797;  in  Boston,  I in  12,500; 
in  Baltimore,  1 in  13,656;  in  Philadelphia,  1 
in  15,875.  In  the  whole  of  France  it  is  as  1 in 
20,740;  in  Prussia,  1 in  14,404;  in  Austria,  1 
in  20,900 ; and  in  European  Russia,  1 in  49, 182. 
This  proves  that  the  chief  cities  in  even  a thick- 
ly-populated  country  furnish  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  suicides. 

It  has  been  long  thought  that  the  gloomy 
weather  of  the  later  months  of  antumn  conduces 
to  suicide,  and  dull  November  has  been  called 
the  month  wherein  Englishmen  do  most  affect 
their  death.  But  the  table  of  M.  Villeneuve, 
extending  over  seven  years,  proves  this  to  he  an 
error.  His  results  were : 

Spring 997  I Winter 643 

Summer 93S  | Autumn 027 


Also,  by  other  tables,  it  is  proved  that  the  max- 
imum number  of  suicides  in  London,  Hamburg, 
Copenhagen,  and  Rouen,  occur  in  June  and 
Jnly,  and  the  minimum  number  in  October  and 
November. 

Curiosity  has  impelled  some  men  to  suicide. 
A case  in  point  is  furnished  by  a Polish  youth 
who  killed  himself  in  New  York  some  years 
ago,  and  left  a poetic  apology  for  his  act,  which, 
freely  rendered,  reads : 

“Hero  lies  & skeptic  who  was  always  doubting. 
The  proofs  even  of  a God  above  him  scouting; 
To  his  own  consciousness  he  made  resistance, 

And  was  uncertain  of  his  own  existence; 

So,  tired  of  doubt  and  darkness  altogether, 
Taking  advantage  of  this  genial  weather, 

He  seeks  in  haste  the  other  world's  abyss, 

To  learn  what  mortals  may  believe  in  this  I” 

Of  modem  means  for  suicide  the  list  of  Pro- 
fessor Casper,  of  Berlin,  including  five  hundred 
cases,  gives  4i  fair  resume.  He  states  that  234 
died  by  hanging,  163  by  shooting,  60  by  drown- 
ing (the  summer  season  is  the  favorite  for  a wa- 
tery death),  17  by  cutting  the  throat,  20  by  stab- 
bing, 10  by  poison,  and  2 by  opening  an  artery. 

He  attempts  to  give,  also,  the  causes  which 
moved  these  five  hundred  to  the  fatal  deed. 
But  he  is  obliged  to  put  u unknown”  to  no  less 
than  282  of  the  total.  Of  the  balance  he  states 
61  as  dying  from  mental  alienation,  54  from 
drunkenness  and  dissipation,  32  from  dread  of 
punishment,  18  from  debts  and  domestic  troub- 
les, 14  from  offended  honor,  12  from  painful 
diseases,  12  from  love,  11  from  matrimonial 
strife,  1 from  religious  excitement,  and  3 from 
simple  disgust  of  life,  without  especial  moving 
cause. 

We  close  our  gathering  with  a word  from  Dr. 
Johnson.  Boswell  relates  that  he  “ supposed  a 
case”  to  the  Doctor:  “If  a man  is  absolutely 
sure  that  if  he  lives  a few  days  longer  he  shall 
be  detected  in  a fraud,  the  consequence  of 
which  will  he  utter  disgrace  and  expulsion  from 
society,”  whether,  in  such  case,  he  would  not 
be  justified  in  killing  himself?  To  which  the 
Ursa  Major  of  Literature : “ Sir,  let  him  go 
abroad  to  a distant  country ; let  him  go  to  some 
place  where  he  is  not  known ; don't  let  him  go 
to  the  devil,  where  he  is  known.” 


THE  NEST  OF  NIGHTINGALES. 

THE  chateau  was  snrronnded  by  a beautiful 
park. 

This  park  contained  birds  of  every  species : 
nightingales,  blackbirds,  and  wrens  made  their 
assignations  in  the  park. 

In  the  spring  time,  such  warhlings  were  never 
heard.  Every  leaf  concealed  a nest,  every  tree 
was  an  orchestra.  All  the  little  plumed  mu- 
sicians struggled  to  excel  each  other.  Some 
chirped,  others  cooed.  This  one  executed  trills 
and  sparkling  cadences ; that  6cnt  forth  clouds 
of  Jioritures  with  which  he  embroidered  his 
theme.  Actual  musicians  could  not  have  done 
better. 

But  there  were  in  the  chateau  two  beautiful 
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cousins,  who  both  sang  better  than  all  the  birds  perfectly  the  rustling  of  the  foliage,  the  mur- 
in  the  park ; one  was  called  Fleurette  and  the  muring  of  waters,  the  tingling  of  the  clock,  the 
other  Isabeau.  Both  were  handsome,  attract-  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  chimney,  the  hum- 
ivc,  and  charming  in  every  respect,  and  on  Sun-  j ming  of  the  mill-wheel,  the  falling  of  the  rain- 
days,  when  they  wore  their  fine  clothes,  one  drops  on  the  vibrating  panes ; in  short,  all  the 
would  have  taken  them  to  be  angels,  if  their  j interior  and  exterior  harmonies,.  But  I must 
shoulders  had  not  betrayed  them — they  wanted  j acknowledge  that  they  did  not  experience  a pro- 
nothing but  the  wings.  When  they  sang,  their  j found  enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  a sunset,  and 
uncle,  the  old  Lord  Maulevrier,  would  some-  j they  were  as  little  fit  to  appreciate  a painting 
times  hold  their  hands,  lest  they  should  take  it  j as  if  their  beautiful  bine  and  black  eyes  had 
into  their  heads  to  fly  away.  been  covered  with  a thick  film.  They  had  the 

I leave  you  to  imagine  what  lances  were  musical  passion  ; in  their  dreams  they  forgot 
broken,  and  tilts  run  in  honor  of  Fleurette  and  to  eat  and  to  drink ; they  loved  nothing  else  in 
Isabean.  The  fame  of  their  beauty  and  talent  this  wide  world.  Stay ! They  did  love  some- 
had  circled  through  Europe,  yet  it  did  not  thing  else ; they  loved  Valentine  and  their 
make  them  any  prouder;  they  lived  in  seclu-  flowers;  Valentine,  because  he  resembled  the 
sion,  seeing  scarcely  any  one  besides  the  little  roses ; the  roses,  because  they  resembled  Valen- 
page,  Valentine,  a beautiful  child  with  fair  hair,  tine.  But  all  this  love  was  a secondary  affec- 
and  Lord  Maulevrier,  an  old  white-headed  man,  tion.  It  is  true  that  Valentine  was  only  thir- 
f arrowed  and  enfeebled  with  having  borne  for  teen.  Their  greatest  delight, was  to  sing  at  their 
sixty  years  the  harness  of  a warrior.  window  in  the  evening  the  music  which  they 

They  spent  their  tims  in  flinging  seeds  to  the  had  composed  during  the  day. 
little  birds,  in  saying  their  prayers,  but  princi-  The  most  celebrated  masters  came  from  afar 
pally  in  studying  the  works  of  the  masters,  and  to  hear  and  compete  with  them.  They  had  not 
practicing  together  some  madrigal,  hymn,  or  listened  to  more  than  a few  bars  when  they 
rustic  ballad ; they  also  had  flowers  that  they  broke  their  instruments,  tore  up  their  composi- 
themselves  watered  and  cared  for.  Their  life  tions,  and  avowed  themselves  vanquished.  In 
glided  on  in  those  sweet  and  poetic  occupations  truth,  it  was  such  melodious  and  delightful 
of  youth  ; they  shrank  into  the  shade,  and  held  mnsic  that  the  heavenly  cherubim  came  to  the 
themselves  aloof  from  the  eyes  of  the  world ; window  with  the  other  musicians,  and  learned 
yet  the  world  was  busied  about  them.  Neither  it  by  heart,  in  order  that  they  might  sing  it  to 
nightingale  nor  rose  can  conceal  themselves ; God. 

their  song  and  their  perfume  will  always  betray  One  evening  in  May  the  two  cousins  sang  a 
them.  Our  two  cousins  were  at  the  same  time  hymn  for  two  voices.  Never  was  an  exquisite 
two  nightingales  and  two  roses.  theme  more  exquisitely  worked  out.  A night- 

Dukes  and  princes  came  to  ask  them  in  mar-  ingale  of  the  park,  perched  upon  a rose-bush, 
riage.  The  Emperor  of  Trebizond  and  the  had  listened  attentively.  When  they  had  fin- 
Sultan  of  Egypt  sent  embassadors  to  the  Lord  ished,  he  approached  the  window  and  Baid  to 
Maulevrier  to  propose  an  alliance.  The  two  them,  in  his  nightingale  language,  “I  wish  to 
copsins  determined  to  remain  maidens,  and  have  a trial  of  skill  with  you.” 
would  not  listen  to  the  embassadors.  Perhaps  The  two  cousins  replied  that  they  desired  no- 
they  felt,  by  some  secret  instinct,  that  their  mis-  thing  better,  and  that  he  should  commence.  » 
sion  here  below  was  to  be  maidens  and  sing,  The  nightingale  began.  He  was  a master 
and  that  they  would  degrade  themselves  by  do-  nightingale.  His  little  throat  swelled,  his  wings 
ing  apy  thing  else.  fluttered,  all  his  body  trembled ; there  were 

They  had  grown  np  from  infancy  in  this  roulades  that  Beemed  never-ending,  arpeggios, 
way.  Their  chamber  window  opened  on  the  chromatic  scales.  He  soared,  he  sank,  he  spun 
park,  and  they  had  been  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  out  the  notes  like  threads,  he  rounded  his  ca- 
song  of  the  birds.  They  were  scarce  able  to  dences  with  a hopeless  purity ; one  would  have 
waik  when  old  Blondin,  the  old  lord’s  minstrel,  said  that  his  voice,  like  his  body,  bad  wings, 
placed  their  little  hands  on  the  ivory  notes  of  He  ceased,  certain  of  having  carried  off*  the  vic- 
a virginal ; they  had  no  other  plaything,  and  tory. 

they  knew  how  to  sing  before  they  knew  how  to  The  two  cousins,  in  their  turn,  began  to  sing, 
speak.  They  sang  as  other  people  breathe — it  They  surpassed  themselves.  The  song  of  the 
was  natural  to  them.  nightingale  seemed,  near  theirs,  to  be  the  chat- 

This  education  had  a singular  influence  on  tering  of  a sparrow, 
their  character.  Their  harmonious  infancy  had  The  winged  virtuoso  made  a last  effort ; he 
separated  litem  from  the  infancy  of  turbulence  sang  a romance  of  love,  then  executing  a brill- 
and  noise.  They  had  never  uttered  a sharp  iant  flourish,  he  crowned  it  with  a plume  of 
cry  or  a discordant  complaint ; they  had  wept  high  notes,  vibrating  and  piercing,  and  far  bo- 
in  time,  and  sighed  in  concord.  The  musical  yond  the  compass  of  the  hnman  voice, 
sentiment,  developed  in  them  at  the  expense  of  The  two  cousins,  not  in  the  least  alarmed  by 
the  others,  rendered  them  little  sensitive  to  all  this  wonderful  performance,  turned  over  a leaf 
that  was  not  mnsic.  They  floated  along  on  in  their  music-book,  and  replied  to  the  nightin- 
melodious  billows,  and  recognized  the  exterior  gale  in  such  a style  that  Saint  Cecilia,  who  list- 
world  only  by  its  sounds.  They  comprehended  ened  from  the  cope  of  heaven,  became  pale 
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with  jealousy,  and  let  her  contrabasao  fall  upon 
the  earth. 

The  nightingale  tried  to  sing  once  more,  but 
this  struggle  had  entirely  crushed  him.  His 
breath  was  exhausted,  his  plumes  stood  on  end, 
his  eyes  closed  in  spite  of  himself ; he  was  about 
to  die. 

“ You  sing  better  than  I do,”  said  he  to  the 
two  cousins,  “and  the  proud  desire  to  surpass 
you  has  cost  me  my  life.  One  thing  I ask.  I 
have  a nest ; in  this  nest  there  are  three  little 
ones ; it  is  in  the  third  eglantine  in  the  great 
avenue,  on  the  brink  of  the  lake ; send  for  them, 
then,  nourish  them,  and  teach  them  to  sing 
like  yourselves  since  I am  about  to  die.” 

' Having  said  this,  the  nightingale  diod.  The 
two  cousins  wept  much,  for  he  had  sung  so  well. 
They  called  Yalentioo,  the  little  page  with  the 
fair  hair,  and  told  him  where  the  nest  was. 
Valentine,  who  was  a sharp-witted  little  rascal, 
easily  found  the  place ; he  put  the  nest  in  his 
bosom,  and  brought  it  home  without  any  trouble. 
Fleurette  and  Isabeau,  leaning  on  the  balcony, 
waited  for  him  with  impatience.  Valentine 
soon  arrived,  holding  the  nest  in  his  hands. 
The  three  little  ones  stretched  out  their  necks 
and  opened  their  great  bills.  The  young  girls 
pitied  these  little  orphans,  and  gave  each  in  his 
turn  a beakful  of  food.  When  they  had  grown 
larger,  the  cousins  commenced  their  musical  ed- 
ucation, in  accordance  with  their  promise  to  the 
* conquered  nightingale. 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  tame  they  be- 
came, and  how  well  they  sang.  They  flew 
about  the  room,  perching  now  on  Isabeau's 
head,  and  now  on  Fleurette’s  shoulder.  They 
alighted  before  the  music-book,  and,  in  truth, 
one  might  have  said  that  they  knew  how  to  de- 
cipher the  notesr  they  peered  at  the  black  and 
white  keys  with  such  an  air  of  intelligence. 
They  had  learned  all  Fleurette’s  and  Isabeau’s 
airs,  and  had  begun  to  improvise  very  pretty 
ones  of  their  own. 

The  two  cousins  lived  more  and  more,  amidst 
this  solitude,  and,  in  the  evening,  one  might 
hear  supernatural  melodies  streaming  from  their 
chamber.  The  nightingales,  now  instructed  per- 
fectly, took  part  in  the  concert,  and  sang  nearly 
as  well  as  their  mistresses,  who  themselves  had 
made  great  progress. 

Their  voices  assumed  each  day  a singular 
brilliancy,  and  vibrated,  with  a metallic  and 
crystalline  sound,  beyond  the  register  of  the 
natural  voice.  The  young  girls  grew  visibly 
thin;  their  blooming  color  faded;  they  became 
as  pale  as  agate,  and  nearly  as  transparent. 
The  old  Lord  Maulevrier  endeavored  to  prevent 
their  singing,  but  he  did  not  succeed. 

As  soon  as  they  had  sung  a few  bars  a small 
red  spot  appeared  upon  their  cheeks,  growing 
larger  until  they  had  ended;  then  the  spot  dis- 
appeared, but  a cold  sweat  rolled  down  their 
Bkina,  and  their  lips  quivered  as  if  in  a fever. 

Still  their  singing  was  more  beautiful  than 
ever.  It  did  not  seem  of  this  world,  and,  on 
hearing  so  powerful  and  sonorous  a song  issu- 


ing from  those  frail  girls,  it  was  not  difficult  to 
foresee  the  time  when  the  music  would  break 
the  instrument. 

They  knew  this  themselves,  and  practiced  on 
their  virginal,  which  they  had  before  abandoned 
for  singing.  But  one  night  the  window  was  open, 
the  birds  warbled  in  the  park,  the  breeze  sighed 
musically ; there  was  so  much  harmony  in  the 
air  that  they  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
executing  a duet  which  they  had  that  evening 
composed. 

It  was  the  song  of  the  swan;  a wondrous 
song,  moist  with  tears,  mounting  to  the  most 
inaccessible  peaks  of  the  scale,  and  descending, 
on  ladders  of  notes,  to  the  profoundest  depths. 
It  was  something  sparkling  and  inconceivable; 
a deluge  of  trills,  a rain  kindling  with  chromat- 
ic lights,  a musical  fire-work  impossible  to  de- 
scribe. Meanwhile  the  little  red  spot  grew 
larger  and  larger,  till  it  covered  nearly  all  their 
cheeks.  The  three  nightingales  watched  and 
listened  with  singular  anxiety.  They  shook 
their  wings,  they  went  and  came,  and  could 
not  remain  still  for  a moment.  At  last  the 
singers  came  to  the  last  phrase  of  their  song. 
Their  voices  became  so  strangely  sonorous  that 
it  was  easy  to  know  that  it  was  po  longer  living 
beings  who  were  singing.  The  nightingales 
had  flown  away.  The  two  cousins  were  dead ; 
their  souls  had  departed  with  the  last  note. 
The  nightingales  soared  straight  to  heaven, 
bearing  this  wondrous  song  to  God,  who  admit- 
ted them  to  Paradise  iir  order  that  they  might 
sing  there  the  music  of  the  two  cousins. 

In  later  years  God  made  of  the  three  night- 
ingales the  souls  of  Palestrina,  Cimarosa,  and 
the  Chevalier  Gluck. 


MR  SHARPLY  AGAIN. 

MR.  SHARPLY  begs  leave  to  present  his  com- 
pliments once  more  to  the  readers  of  Har- 
per's Magazine. 

Mr.  Sharply  is  accused  of  being  a grumbler : 
the  accusation  is  a just  one.  The  Sharplys  are 
all  grumblers.  Sometimes  Mr.  Sharply  grum- 
bles for  good  cause ; sometimes  without  cause — 
at  least,  without  apparent  cause. 

Mr.  Sharply  is  related  to  the  Softlys — just  as 
sour,  lowering  days  are  related  to  those  of  sun- 
shine. Yet  cloudy  days  have  their  uses.  I 
think  the  Sharplys  have  theirs. 

I am  perfectly  aware  that  the  Softlys  have 
more  friends.  Every  body  welcomes  the  Soft- 
lys. They  say  such  kind,  dear  things  of  us; 
they  have  such  pleasant  voices ; they  flatter  us 
so  unconsciously ! 

But  let  us  consider  a momenttff,  with  too 
much  of  the  Softlys,  we  are  not  in  danger  of  be- 
coming soft  and  pulpy  ourselves  ? I fear  we  are ; 
nay,  I am  confident  we  are. 

If  you  doubt  it,  try  it  with  your  parson.  A 
good  old  gentleman,  I dare  say;  full  of 
pleasantest  humors;  preaching  sensible  sermons, 
and  not  too  long  ones ; who  doesn’t  quote  too  oft- 
en from  Dr.  South  or  from  Robert  Hall  (in  feet, 
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you  wish  he  quoted  more) ; a considerate  man, 
who  chucks  your  baby  under  the  chin,  and,  when 
he  dines  with  you,  asks  no  questions  about  the 
pudding-sauce  (flavored  with  rum). 

What,  now,  if  all  the  old  ladies  of  your  par- 
iah insist  upon  making  a saint  of  him ; and  cram 
him  w ith  their  praises ; and  pull  out  their  pock- 
et-handkerchiefs at  all  the  tender  parts  of  his 
sermon ; and  borrow  his  manuscript ; and  send 
him' all  manner  of  pen-wipers,  in  the  shape  of 
hearts  and  crosses;  and  slippers  worked  over 
with  some  good  legend — what  becomes  of  him,  I 
want  to  know  ? Doesn't  he  grow  pulpy,  and  for- 
get his  soberest  duties,  and  perhaps  buy  & friz- 
zled wig  ? Isn't  there  an  end  of  all  the  sturdy, 
outspoken,  manly  truth  that  was  ever  in  him  ? 

What,  now,  if  some  cross-grained  vestryman 
or  deacon,  whose  name  is  Sharply,  should  blurt 
the  whole  story  to  him,  and  put  him  to  his  pluck ; 
isn't  our  brother  Sharply  doing  as  much  good, 
in  his  way,  as  ever  a biting,  driving  storm  does 
after  long  days  of  sunshine  ? 

Then,  again,  there  are  your  young  fellows 
who  take  airs  upon  themselves,  with  long  surfeit 
of  kind  words  only,  and  become  testy  and  intol- 
erable. There  is  Young  America — an  exceed- 
ingly bright  lad,  whom  we  love  as  we  love  our 
own  brother — has  been  under  the  education  of 
the  Softlys  (and  their  kinswomen,  the  Boastlys) 
for  a long,  long  time. 

What  is  the  result  of  it  ? 

Young  America,  from  being  a bright  lad,  full 
of  promise  (for  whom  I,  Stephen  Sharply,  al- 
ways bought  a paper  of  sugar-plums),  has  be- 
come one  of  the  most  audacious,  and  reckless, 
and  braggart  young  scoundrels  that  I encounter 
any  where  I I can't  help  saying,  even  now,  that 
he  has  a good  face,  and  there  arc  good  parts  to 
him ; but,  bless  me ! when  he  blurts  out  to  me 
his  own  consequence,  and  insists  that  I don’t 
praise  him  enough ; that  I am  an  old  fogy ; that 
I should  do  nothing  but  learn  to  chant  hallelu- 
jahs to  him ; why,  then,  Stephen  Sharply  says : 
“ Hark  ye,  Sir ! this  world  is  a pretty  wide  one, 
and  there  are  old  hea4s  in  it,  and  work  to  be 
done  in  it,  and  bread-corn  to  be  grown,  and 
quagmires  to  be  drained ; and  serious,  homely 
folk,  who  could  be  doing  better  things  than  to  be 
eternally  hymning  your  praises !" 

Whereupon  the  arrogant  young  scape-grace 
turns  on  his  heel,  and  says,  “ Sharply  be  d — 1” 
(It  would  be  an  oath  if  I wrote  it  down.) 

That  is  the  way  in  which  the  Sharplys  are 
treated  nowadays.  Yet  it  does  not  disturb  them. 
My  own  impression  is,  that  a little  occasional 
abuse  rather  quickens  the  flow  of  the  Sharply 
blood;  making  it,  so  to  speak,  discursive  and 
appetizing. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  have  a good  opinion  of 
one's  self ; nay,  it  is  in  many  respects  an  excel- 
lent thing ; and  I have  known  young  gentlemen 
who,  by  force  of  it  alone,  have  risen  to  eminence, 
in  small  towns.  Yet  it  shouldn't  be  insisted  on 
too  much,  and  in  all  places.  You  may  be  a 
great  man — exceedingly  great ; but  there  is  room 
for  you.  Small  people  won't  be  crowded  any  the 


more  by  your  telling  us  how  large  you  are.  Nay, 
we  shall  begin  to  suspect  that  you  are  puffing  out 
your  stomach  and  your  cheeks  with  wind,  to 
cheat  us. 

A puncture  from  some  Sharply  may  ease  you 
of  this  flatulence,  and  do  you  good. 

But  the  Sharplys,  if  they  be  only  honest,  have 
more  considerable  work  in  hand  than  to  be  oc- 
cupying themselves  with  cases  of  individual  con- 
ceit and  flatulency ; except  in  instances  of  un- 
usual bloat,  diseases  of  this  sort  are  much  better 
given  up  to  home  cure. 

I,  Stephen  Sharply,  sometimes  travel — at 
times  by  railway,  and  at  times  by  ship.  About 
two  years  since  I had  occasion  to  take  a trip  upon 
the  Erie  Road,  and  gave  a story  of  it  afterward, 
grumbling,  of  course — the  Sharplys  are  all  grum- 
blers. 

But  yet,  bating  one  or  two  imaginative  per- 
sons who  were  introduced  to  give  color  to  the 
story,  it  was  both  honest  and  true.  It  w as  at  the 
time  of  the  great  strike  among  the  Erie  engineers ; 
and  there  was  consequent  delay,  and  breakages, 
and  all  manner  of  vexations.  Now,  a man  can 
bear  vexations  when  he  is  prepared  for  them ; 
but  to  be  promised,  by  a score  of  brilliant  pla- 
cards in  rcd-and-gold,  that  he  is  to  be  “put 
through"  a given  distance,  upon  an  easy  “broad 
gauge,"  in  some  sixteen  hours  at  the  outside, 
and  then,  in  way  of  fulfillment,  to  be  shot  back- 
ward and  forward,  on  a December  night — to  be 
toasted  and  chilled,  and  starved  and  stopped — 
and,  finally,  to  be  “ put  through"  in  thirty-six 
hour's  in  place  of  the  promised  sixteen,  is  an- 
noying. 

At  least  the  Sharplys  think  so ; and  what  they 
think  they  say. 

And  yet  it  is  a great  road — a magnificent  en- 
terprise; how  many  millions  shall  we  say,  at 
this  date  ? 

Shall  any  Sharply  dare  to  tell  the  truth  about 
his  unfortunate  winter's  trip  upon  it?  Isn't  he 
in  the  pay  of  some  rival  road  ? Isn't  he  some 
black-mail  carrier  ? Can  it  be  possible  that  any 
body  (except  the  stock-holders)  should  grumble 
about  the  management  of  a great  enterprise? 
Can  any  body  talk  about  delay  upon  a rood 
whoso  President  is  in  the  receipt  of  twenty-five 
thousand  a year  (I  don't  mean  delay  in  payment 
of  coupons,  but  delay  of  travel)  ? 

As  if  a professed  grumbler  (all  the  Sharplys 
are)  shouldn't  grumble  for  the  love  of  it ! 

And  what  an  absurd  notion  it  is,  to  be  sure, 
that  we  must  be  always  taking  off  our  hats  to 
“great  enterprises,"  whether  in  way  of  news- 
papers, politicians,  hotels,  steamships,  or  rail- 
ways ; and  saying,  “ By  Jove,  my  dear  fellows, 
you  do  these  things  in  tip-top  style!" 

Suppose,  the  other  day,  on  the  Central,  when 
the  bridge  broke  with  a train  or  tw'o,  that  Stephen 
Sharply  (being  passenger)  should  have  crawled 
out  from  the  debris  with  a broken  arm,  and  a cut 
in  the  head,  and  a few  teeth  gone ; and,  meeting 
the  gentlemanly  and  attentive  President  and  Su- 
perintendent, who  had  come  down  by  express  to 
look  after  the  rotten  timbers — suppose,  I say, 
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that  I should  have  said,  “ Really,  my  dear  Sirs, 
this  is  a magnificent  enterprise  of  yours — quite 
so!  it’s  unfortunate — the  rotten  timbers,  you 
know — but,  I beg  your  pardon  [spits  out  a few 
more  teeth],  bridges  are,  after  all,  not  of  much 
consequence ! ” 

Not  that  the  bridges  on  the  Central  really 
were  rotten.  Who  believes  that  ? Who  says  it, 
if  they  believe  it  ? My  opinion  is  that  the  word 
would  be  actionable ; my  opinion,  therefore,  is 
that  the  bridge  was  probably  sound — possibly 
perfectly  sound — fully  sufficient  for  a good  deal 
of  ordinary  stress  ; and  did,  in  fact,  prove  itself 
so,  until  this  unfortunate  train  came  upon  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  the  same  can  be  said  of  every 
bridge  upon  the  road. 

But  what  right  has  Stephen  Sharply  to  talk 
about  railway  bridges  at  all;  or  about  steam- 
boilers  ; or  about  Ohio  whisky  ? 

May  he  not  possibly  be  injuring  somebody’s 
business?  Is  it  conceivable  that  sharp  things 
(supposing  he  says  them)  should  not  cut  some- 
where, and  cuts  may  do  an  injury;  therefore,  all 
the  Sharplys  should  become  Softly s— isn’t  this  a 
pretty  bit  of  logic  ? 

The  other  day — I can’t  say  how  long  ago— a 
ship  called  the  A rabia,  or  the  Persia , ran  into 
another  ship  called  the  Europa.  What  do  we 
hear  about  it  ? Nothing  from  the  people  on  the 
Europa , who  only  know  that  they  did  their  best, 
in  seaman-like  fashion,  to  keep  out  of  the  way, 
and  failed.  From  the  Arabia  we  have  a letter, 
signed  by  all  the  Softlys  on  board,  which  goes  on 
to  say  that  they  have  a charming  captain  and 
mate,  who  showed  wonderful  presence  of  mind, 
and  “behaved  admirably  under  trying  circum- 
stances ;”  with  a few  other  such  banalities  which, 
I believe,  are  kept  in  type  at  the  leading  news- 
paper offices. 

But  we  have  another  letter,  with  more  life  and 
blood  in  it,  from  the  Sharplys  of  the  ship,  who 
say  there  was  confusion  of  command,  and  most 
palpable  bad  seamanship. 

Of  course  the  Sharplys  must  have  been  bribed 
to  do  this  sort  of  thing,  else  why  grumble? — un- 
less, indeed,  they  were  run  ashore,  or  sunk;  and, 
even  then,  could  it  not  be  proven  that  the  enter- 
prise was  a magnificent  one,  and  Mr.  Cunard  a 
gentlemanly  and  attentive  man  ? 

Gentlemanly  and  attentive!  What  grand 
service  these  words  are  brought  to  accomplish 
in  the  Softly  rhetoric ! Does  a conductor  wear 
diamond  shirt-pin,  and  call  for  tickets  without 
impudence?  Mr.  Softly  says,  How  gentleman- 
ly and  attentive ! Docs  a ship-master  carve  your 
dinner  of  salt  junk  w ithout  retaining  all  the  best, 
and  bring  you  safe  to  land  ? Mr.  Softly  says, 
How  gentlemanly  and  attentive!  and  perhaps 
clubs  with  his  friends  to  present  a gold-washed 
speaking-trumpet. 

And  does  Mr.  Sharply  grumble  at  this  ? Nat- 
urally, he  grumbles ; and  here,  reasonably.  What 
need  to  flatter,  and  give  testimonials  for  simple 
performance  of  duty?  Is  straightforward  per- 
formance of  duty  so  rare?  Are  the  Softlys  so 
important  that  their  security  and  comfort  must 


be  the  signal  for  complimentary  ovations?  If 
we  burn  outfall  the  blue  lights  and  the  rockets 
in  plain  sailing,  wrhat  shall  we  do  when  we  want 
to  signal  in  earnest  ? 

Again:  a great  steamer,  of  a great  commo- 
dore, very  dashing  in  all  her  appointments,  makes 
brilliant  passages — for  speed — across  the  Atlan- 
tic. Suddenly  an  aggrieved  passenger,  having 
^no  other  redress,  and  being  kindly  disposed  to 
those  w’ho  may  travel  in  future,  represents  that 
the  ship  was  overcrowded ; that  attendance  was 
bad  and  scanty ; that  the  fare  wTas  even  worse ; 
and  that  upon  nearing  the  docks  the  confusion 
was  something  frightful,  and  in  no  measure  con- 
trolled, or  even  struggled  against,  by  the  proper 
officers  of  the  ship. 

Whereupon  the  captain,  being  expert  penman 
himself,  or  employing  some  lawyer  friend  to  draft 
his  reply,  represents  that  the  grumbler  is  some 
designing  person  in  the  interest  of  a rival  line. 
He  tells  us  that  all  the  odium  of  the  attack  is  due 
to  the  nationality  of  the  writer;  and  whips  out 
the  fault-finder  with  a splendid  splurge  about  the 
American  eagle. 

The  grumbler,  however,  proves  not  only  an 
honest  fellow,  but  an  obstinate  one.  He  cour- 
teously renews  the  charges,  with  affidavits  of 
some  half  dozen  trust- worthy  and  well-known 
persons,  w'ho  subscribe  fully  to  his  statements. 
And  the  gallant  captain  does  not  again  appear 
— except  upon  his  ship’s  deck,  where,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  he  pays  a more  wholesome  regard  than 
before  to  the  quiet  and  the  comforts  of  his  pas- 
sengers. 

Mr.  Sharply  takes  pleasure  in  recalling  the 
circumstances  to  mind — not  in  furtherance  of 
any  national  prejudice,  but  in  the  interest  of  the 
traveling  public. 

Mr.  Sharply  believes  that  he  entertains  a prop- 
er degree  of  respect  and  awe  for  magnificent  en- 
terprises and  magnificent  persons ; but  he  does 
not  believe  that  any  degree  of  magnificence  will 
atone  for  lack  of  humanity  or  kindliness ; least 
of  all  does  he  believe  that  an  enterprise  which  is 
dependent  upon  public  patronage  for  its  support 
should  presume  upon  its  established  power  or  its 
wealth  to  ignore  the  rights  or  the  comforts  of 
individuals. 

Great  corporations  are  our  republican  tyrants; 
and  it  is  a misfortune  they  can  carry  off  so  many 
sharp  arrow's  without  ever  flinching  or  trembling. 

Thus : look  for  a moment  at  that  great  Gess- 
ler  of  a railway  which  engrosses  all  the  eastern 
travel  from  the  metropolis ; and  which  has  been 
distinguished  in  its  time  for  the  most  magnificent 
bit  of  official  swindling  and  the  most  deplorable 
catastrophe  of  which  the  American  people  cher- 
ish any  record. 

How  many  shafts  have  been  shot  at  it  by  suf- 
ferers— sufferers  in  pocket,  sufferers  in  limb,  suf- 
ferers in  comfort ; and  yet  how  bravely  and  cool- 
ly it  bears  itself!  To  be  sure  it  paid  somewhat 
roundly  for  that  fearful  butchery  of  Norwalk; 
indeed,  one  might  think,  from  paucity  of  present 
dividends,  that  the  affair  was  still  in  course  of 
active  liquidation;  but  what  a superb  Contempt 
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form?  eomphunt  ufj^tYaficc  )<s*.dmu  a broken 
lituul ! ' ’ t ' “ ■ ; , ■ 

Mr,  Quigley,  going  bni /With  his  family  to 
at  tamiitry~*eHts  h*  Hye,  finite'  iije  cars' ;ill  full; 
A l>cjievaleiit  gciQtJcnvuu  givc^  wny  to  .Mrs,  Quig- 
ley  ; bui  Mr.  Quigley;  ^U<>  is  a Htoirt,  plethoric 
man.  sniffers-  ixifonjiueutly,  isliall  be  emojdain? 
Hits  fhte  Couipaany,  which  tindprUtkih  tatruTi^pon 
$wmn&wT!r  zvid  smt  thrtn , a right  to  *i>i>  j M pay- 
for  tnr&mi np—s  riglt K iu  short,  iibut  umI‘ 
jpite*i$fcfc  their  ea^^xttcrjiis  with  the  pufcBe  hy 
theiv  ter  a ymlmanm?  Mr.  Quigley,  \vhi)i*xk 
the  SoiUy  h Oh  dear  yes!  perhaps 

io.  J/gtuvfs  h - all  right/’ 

Mr-.  the  liberty  of  saying  tli$t 

ii  * «ut  ail  rigltfc.  Unt  who  cares  for  Sharply  f 
X5u ’t  he  o sour  felfow,  ami  & jprtmildetT.  Of 
he  ia;  I admit  it;  Btrt  yet  1 ib:h*k  gritm- 
blejr.<  have  their  use**  and  you  whu  Worry  nut  l 


And  ’miti  the  banks  where  violets  blew, 

And  on  thfc  where  bloomed  the  primrose. 

Larked  spotted  tifcwte  of  lo.itbvmto  hue, 

A nd  coifing,  pumOHou*  ierpews  grim  rose. 
&m:u  F.itrtek  n:uJ  : “The  ivf-oh*  m>. 

ArevtApss  of  fetia^  d^gcadfikion; 

Frorn  oth^r  11  h I’ve  cleaned,  tin*  phee, 

Ami  now  of  t heard-  I II  rid  the  inktlwjiv 
He  Waved  his  crofter  o'tif  hi*  tent* 

And  jo!  each  venomed  thing  toc*k  motion, 
Auif  tryvJfl  arid  Koikes  and  fl«4 

in  tefror  to  the  circling' oceah/ 


Why  te  'Sfiiilfc  Patrick  dead?  or  wTtf 


thSt  Jut  mvt  seek  |6ia  soil  ify  aitl  ug? 

To  wave  Lh  103  stic  crook  cm  h\^  hr. 

And  run*.  the  verin'm ; th at  degrade  us  ? 

0\\r  lyiui  & i-rwi,  and  fair, 

Atiif  should  f«: ;f! al/gTyiT  »«4  broader.; 

Bat  taiuYibe  oir. 

And  petetdv  pfcich  and  law  and  ord&K 

For  .'Miuffrfr  atertg^teh  stroet^. 

> And  Theft  g>>e,$  through  our  olleyi- 

V»  but  ryprUi:?;  m.t*y  dues . yraicter  ivu  < t4 
Or*  India*  |iUte>  hi  Jay«>,  yalleys? 

And  when  wo  Bee  this  gambling  licsit, 

Thai.  Ttfmij§afr  wo  practice  tbte  and  that  trick 

One  know*  not  tylfhfh . wmid.  «st.Vb  tio  mo^t- 
The  fMdm  ^aint  Tarnok ! ' 


fret  at  hi*  grumbling  imiy  k»  %xr?  xnw  that  if 
he  putn  a*uth  iiuo  liis  grtuubki  jx-ojik  t\iii  It.nou 


nnd  rvmtfmltet ; and \l: h<t  pivt»i  ra> ih  lr  tf^v 

..i..  jjn  r.^.i  tj.  ...  ^ :.  . ■•  •.  . .»*,•  ; 


pie  \yill  fmd  it  rrtit  ^»ul  > ttV  liftlA'n . '.•'/¥ 01 
even  the  croaLof  Mr,  IiM.yrn,licl])B  our  Iot^  and 


longirig  % Kightingtde, 


WAiSfl 

-•  .*  ''  l'  • 

tl  TflK'v  Irish  hills  were  Mr  and  green. 
t } And  Iri^li  field*  wfcre  whiui  with  dni^iet*, 
And  liHrresiS',  galflen  urul  serene, 

Skf/t  in  tii&; Ja^y  euninifet  ha'4'e%; 

‘When  Limb  went  sipging  through  the  haul 
Tlu  ir  graml  old  sung*  of  kulghtty  :Mtpn% 

And  hearts  were  found  in  every  hand, 

And  all  pfc/icrt  and  love  and  glory  ; 
Twaa  in  th09,e  hapt»}v  hnppv  days 
^^rhen  everv'  peasant  Uvnd  »n  ch>vcrf 
And  in  the.  pleasant  wuotihind  wav^ 

One.  never  mfet  the  lieggiiv^  /over  .; 

When  all  yt#$  honest,  And  tvuo. 

Ami  naught  was  hollow  nr  ihouinc— - 


T H E V ,1  R U 1 Wl  A N R 
BY  W.  Jt  TTLAClvEItAV 


'Tvv.i:-  in  ihu.^s  days  of  golden  hm 
That  Hdir  knew  the  great  Saint  Fntrid;. 


Ho  came  ainong  the  mites* 


W’itli  shining  robes  «bd  ald#dl4  ^ruaier, 

And  irwraycd  the  UstonHig multitude 
As  breezes  sway  the  bodx  erf  osier, 
lie  preached  the  love  of  Man  ter  Manv 

And  moved  the  unlettered  .tMf  with  wonder, 
Till  through  the  simple  ct-owd;-  there  ran 
A tn nnnur  like  repeated  Thunder. 

He  preadu^l  flm  gr^nd  1 ncawnaie  Word, 

Tfr  rock /ihd  ruin,  hill  anil  hollow, 

TUI  yv'arrlng  princes  dropped'  the  sword 

And  loft  the  fields  of  bitJ^d  to  folio w. 

For  never. yot  did  teirdic  song, 

Though  graved  with  harp  And  poet’s  fTIcticm, 
lYitli  =uch  -encH iu  the  throng 

A*  Vhat  sail  late  of  Cruoitixioo, 


CHAVTIX  TXT 

t.\  wn  ich  nit  i‘ iu n s i Af  v io.  1 1 i s ot  irnL  tUux 
.1  foyvN\iGA}%. 

mni^miid  the  t^pooifnl  ibdigpatlmf  of 

▼ Y 0 U ihyni  Brithu^  rh.^r t/Auy  ’f$ 

of  Mr.  Goorgv,  AVerringtbu^  comimd  fowurd 
gallimt  Hn^lKdov^  ^dt  <.f 


Tbough  Mr  tim  telt*  adid  byatro  the  ineti, 

\pt  aivn  n bbcht  rf:t.  tend  inie-unJ:  ‘ 

ij  K'w  y ipor^-  dvyrlcd  thrOugli  e^d  Vghin",' 
AfiiJ  aMoH v wiiluis  flie  Wf^uilamU  nested 
Vol.  XYIU.-No.  luG.-Tt 
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of  the  British  army.  What  an  inestimable  fa- 
vor has  not  the  young  man  slighted  ! What  a 
chance  of  promotion  had  he  not  thrown  away ! 
Will  Esmond,  whose  language  was  always  rich 
in  blasphemies,  employed  his  very  strongest 
curses  in  speaking  of  his  cousin’s  behavior,  and 
expressed  his  delight  that  the  confounded  young 
Mohock  was  cutting  his  own  throat.  Cousin 
Castlewood  said  that  a savage  gentleman  hod  a 
right  to  scalp  himself  if  he  liked : or  perhaps,  lie 
added  charitably,  our  cousin  Mr.  Warrington 
heard  enough  of  the  war-whoop  in  Brad  dock’s 
affair,  and  has  no  more  stomach  for  fighting. 
Mr.  Will  rejoiced  that  the  younger  brother  had 
gone  to  the  deuce,  and  he  rejoiced  to  think  that 
the  elder  was  following  him.  The  first  time  he 
met  the  fellow,  Will  said,  he  should  take  care  to 
let  Mr.  George  know  what  he  thought  of  him. 

“ If  you  intend  to  insult  George,  at  least  you 
had  best  take  care  that  his  brother  Harry  is  out 
of  hearing!”  cried  Lady  Maria — on  which  we 
may  fancy  more  curses  uttered  by  Mr.  Will,  with 
regrnrd  to  his  twin  kinsfolk. 

“Ta,  ta,  ta!”  says  my  lord.  “No  more  of 
this  squabbling!  We  can’t  be  all  warriors  in 
the  family!” 

“ I never  heard  your  lordship  laid  claim  to  be 
one ! ” says  Maria. 

“ Never,  my  dear ; quite  the  contrary ! Will 
is  our  champion,  and  one  is  quite  enough  in  the 
house.  So  I dare  say  with  the  two  Mohocks ; 
George  is  the  student,  and  Harry  is  the  fighting 
man.  When  you  intended  to  quarrel,  Will, 
what  a pity  it  was  you  had  not  George  instead 
of  t’other,  to  your  hand!” 

“ Your  lordship’s  hand  is  famous — at  picquet,” 
says  Will’s  mother. 

“ It  is  a pretty  one !”  says  my  lord,  surveying 
his  fingers,  with  a simper.  “ My  Lord  Hervey’s 
glove  and  mine  were  of  a size.  Yes,  my  hand, 
as  you  say,  is  more  fitted  for  cards  than  for  war. 
Yours,  my  Lady  Castlewood,  is  pretty  dexterous 
too.  How  I bless  the  day  when  you  bestowed  it 
on  my  lamented  father!”  In  this  play  of  sar- 
casm, as  in  some  other  games  of  skill,  his  lord- 
ship  was  not  sorry  to  engage,  having  a cool  head, 
and  being  able  to  beat  his  family  all  round. 

Madame  de  Bernstein,  when  she  heard  of  Mr. 
Warrington’s  bevue,  was  exceedingly  angry, 
stormed,  and  scolded  her  immediate  household  ; 
and  would  have  scolded  George,  but  she  was 
growing  old,  and  had  not  the  courage  of  her 
early  days.  Moreover,  she  was  a little  afraid 
of  her  nephew,  and  respectful  in  her  behavior  to 
him.  “ You  will  never  make  your  fortune  at 
Court,  nephew ! ” she  groaned,  when,  soon  after 
his  discomfiture,  the  young  gentleman  went  to 
wait  upon  her. 

“It  w’as  never  my  wish,  madam!”  said  Mr. 
George,  in  a very  stately  manner. 

“ Your  wish  was  to  help  Harry  ? You  might 
hereafter  have  been  of  sendee  to  your  brother, 
had  you  accepted  the  Duke’s  offer.  Princes  do 
not  love  to  have  their  favors  refused,  and  I don’t 
wonder  that  his  Royal  Highness  was  offended.  ” 

“General  Lambert  said  the  same  thing,” 


George  confessed,  turning  rather  red;  “and  I 
see  now  that  I was  wTong.  But  you  must  please 
remember  that  I had  never  seen  a Court  before, 
and  I suppose  I am  scarce  likely  to  shine  in 
one.” 

“ I think  possibly  not,  my  good  nephew,”  says 
the  aunt,  taking  snuff. 

“ And  what  then  ?”  asked  George.  “ I nev- 
er had  ambition  for  that  kind  of  glory,  and  can 
make  myself  quite  easy  without  it.  When  his 
Royal  Highness  spoke  to  me — most  kindly,  as  1 
own — my  thought  was,  I shall  make  a very  bad 
soldier,  and  my  brother  would  be  a very  good 
one.  He  has  a hundred  good  qualities  for  the  * 
profession,  in  which  I am  deficient;  and  would 
have  served  a commanding  officer  far  better  than 
I ever  could.  Say  the  Duke  is  in  battle,  and  his 
horse  is  shot,  as  my  poor  chief’s  was  at  home, 
would  he  not  be  better  for  a beast  that  had  cour- 
age and  strength  to  bear  him  any  where,  than 
with  one  that  could  not  carry  his  weight?” 

“Au  fait.  His  Royal  Highness’s  charger 
must  be  a strong  one,  my  dear!”  says  the  old 
lady. 

“ Expende  ffarmibaiem ,”  mutters  George, 
with  a shrug.  “ Our  Hannibal  weighs  no  tri- 
fle.” 

“ I don’t  quite  follow  you,  Sir,  and  your  Han- 
nibal,” the  Baroness  remarks. 

“ When  Mr.  Wolfe  and  Mr.  Lambert  remon- 
strated with  me  as  you  have  done,  madam,” 

George  rejoins,  with  a laugh,  “I  made  this  same 
defense  which  I am  making  to  you.  I said  1 
offered  to  the  Prince  the  best  soldier  in  the 
family,  and  the  two  gentlemen  allowed  that  my 
blunder  at  least  had  some  excuse.  Who  knows 
but  that  they  may  set  me  right  with  his  Royal 
Highness  ? The  taste  I have  had  of  battles  has 
shown  me  how  little  my  genius  inclines  that  way. 

We  saw  the  Scotch  play  which  every  body  is 
talking  about  t’other  night.  And  when  the 
hero,  young  Norval,  said  how  he  longed  to  follow 
to  the  field  some  warlike  lord,  I thought  to  my- 
self, 4 how  like  my  Harry  is  to  him,  except  that 
he  doth  not  brag.  ’ Harry  is  pining  now  for  a 
red  coat,  and  if  we  don’t  mind,  will  take  the 
shilling.  He  has  the  map  of  Germany  forever 
under  his  eyes,  and  follows  the  King  of  Prussia 
every  where.  He  is  not  afraid  of  men  or  gods. 

As  for  me,  I love  my  books  and  quiet  best,  and 
to  read  about  battles  in  Homer  or  Lucan.” 

“ Then  what  made  a soldier  of  you  at  ail,  mv 
dear  ? And  why  did  you  not  send  Harry  with 
Mr.  Braddock,  instead  of  going  yourself?”  asked 
Madame  de  Bernstein. 

“ My  mother  loved  her  younger  son  the  best,” 
said  George,  darkly.  “Besides,  with  the  enemy 
invading  our  country,  it  was  my  duty,  as  the 
head  of  our  family,  to  go  on  the  campaign.  Had 
I been  a Scotchman  twelve  years  ago,  I should 
have  l>een  a — ” 

“Hush,  Sir!  or  I shall  be  more  angry  than 
ever !”  said  the  old  lady,  with  a perfectly  pleased 
face. 

George’s  explanation  might  thus  appease  Ma- 
dame de  Bernstein,  an  old  woman  whose  princi- 
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pies,  we  fear,  were  but  loose:  but  to  the  loyal 
heart  of  Sir  Miles  Warrington  and  his  lady,  the 
young  man’s  conduct  gave  a severe  blow  indeed ! 
“I  should  have  thought,”  her  ladyship  said, 
“from  my  sister  Esmond  Warrington’s  letter, 
that  my  brother’s  widow  was  a woman  of  good 
sense. and  judgment,  and  that  she  had  educated 
her  sons  in  a becoming  manner.  But  what,  Sir 
Miles,  what  my  dear  Thomas  Claypool,  can  we 
think  of  an  education  which  has  resulted  so  lam- 
entably for  both  these  young  men  ?” 

44  The  elder  seems  to  know  a power  of  Latin, 
though,  and  speaks  the  French  and  the  German 
too.  I heard  him  with  the  Hanover  Envoy,  at 
the  Baroness’s  rout,  ” says  Mr.  Claypool.  4 4 The 
French  he  jabbered  quite  easy;  and  when  he 
was  at  a loss  for  the  High  Dutch,  he  and  the 
Envoy  began  in  Latin,  and  talked  away  till  all 
the  room  stared.” 

4 4 It  is  not  language  but  principles,  Thom- 
as Claypool!”  exclaims  the  virtuous  matron. 
“WTiat  mu6t  Mr.  Warrington’s  principles  be 
when  he  could  reject  an  offer  made  him  by  his 
Prince  ? Can  lie  speak  the  High  Dutch  ? So 
much  the  more  ought  he  to  have  accepted  his 
Royal  Highness’s  condescension,  and  made  him- 
self useful  in  the  campaign ! Look  at  our  son, 
look  at  Miles !” 

44  Hold  up  thy  head,  Miley,  my  boy!”  says 
Papa. 

4 4 1 trust,  Sir  Miles,  that  as  a member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  an  English  gentleman, 
you  will  attend  his  Royal  Highness’s  levee  to- 
morrow, and  say,  if  such  an  offer  had  been  made 
to  us  for  that  child,  we  would  hfltvc  taken  it, 
though  our  boy  is  but  ten  years  of  age.” 

4 4 Faith,  Miley,  thou  wouldst  make  a good 
little  drummer  or  fifer ! ” says  Papa.  4 4 Shouldst 
like  to  be  a little  soldier,  Miley  ?” 

44  Any  thing,  Sir,  any  thing ; a Warrington 
ought  to  be  ready  at  any  moment  to  have  him- 
self cut  in  pieces  for  his  sovereign!”  cries  the 
matron,  pointing  to  the  boy;  who,  as  soon  as 
he  comprehended  his  mother’s  proposal,  protested 
against  it  by  a loud  roar,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  was  removed  by  Screwby.  In  obedience  to 
the  conjugal  orders,  Sir  Miles  went  to  his  Royal 
Highness’s  levee  the  next  day,  and  made  a pro- 
test of  his  love  and  duty,  which  the  Prince 
deigned  to  accept,  saying : 

44  Nobody  ever  supposed  that  Sir  Miles  War- 
rington would  ever  refuse  any  place  offered  to 
him.” 

A compliment  gracious  indeed,  and  repent- 
ed every  where  by  Lady  Warrington,  as  show- 
ing how  implicitly  the  august  family  on  the 
throne  could  rely  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Warring- 
tons. 

Accordingly,  when  this  worthy  couple  saw 
George,  they  received  him  with  a ghastly  com- 
miseration, such  us  our  dear  relatives  or  friends 
will  sometimes  extend  to  us  when  we  have  done 
something  fatal  or  clumsy  in  life ; when  we  have 
come  badly  out  of  our  lawsuit ; when  we  enter 
the  room  just  as  the  company  has  been  abusing 
us ; when  our  banker  has  broke ; or  wc  for  our 
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sad  part  have  had  to  figure  in  the  commercial 
columns  of  the  London  Gazette  — when,  in  a 
word,  we  are  guilty  of  some  notorious  fault,  or 
blunder,  or  misfortune.  Who  does  not  know 
that  face  of  pity?  Whose  dear  relations  have 
not  so  deplored  him,  not  dead,  but  living  ? Not 
yours?  Then,  Sir,  if  you  have  never  been  in 
scrapes ; if  you  have  never  sowed  a handful  of 
wild  oats  or  two ; if  you  have  always  been  fortu- 
nate, and  good,  and  careful,  and  butter  has 
never  melted  in  your  mouth,  and  an  imprudent 
word  has  never  come  out  of  it ; if  you  have  never 
sinned  and  repented,  and  been  a fool  and  been 
sorry — then,  Sir,  you  are  a wiseacre  who  won’t 
waste  your  time  over  an  idle  novel,  and  it  is  not 
de  te  that  the  fable  is  narrated  at  all. 

Not  that  it  was  just  on  Sir  Miles’s  part  to  turn 
upon  George,  and  be  angry  with  his  nephew  for 
refusing  the  offer  of  promotion  made  by  his  Royal 
Highness,  for  Sir  Miles  himself  had  agreed  in 
George’s  view  of  pursuing  quite  other  than  a 
military  career,  and  it  was  in  respect  to  this  plan 
of  her  son’s  that  Madam  Esmond  had  written 
from  Virginia  to  Sir  Miles  Warrington.  George 
had  announced  to  her  his  intention  of  entering 
at  the  Temple,  and  qualifying  himself  for  the 
magisterial  and  civil  duties  which,  in  the  course 
of  nature,  he  would  be  called  to  fulfill;  nor 
could  any  one  applaud  his  resolution  more  cor- 
dially than  his  uncle  Sir  Miles,  who  introduced 
George  to  a lawyer  of  reputation,  under  whose 
guidance  we  may  fancy  the  young  gentleman 
reading  leisurely.  Madam  Esmond  from  home 
signified  her  approval  of  her  son’s  course,  fully 
agreeing  with  Sir  Miles  (to  whom  and  his  lady 
she  begged  to  send  her  grateful  remembrances) 
that  the  British  Constitution  was  the  envy  of  the 
world,  and  the  proper  object  of  every  English 
gentleman’s  admiring  study.  The  chief  point  to 
which  George’s  mother  objected  was  the  notion 
that  Mr.  Warrington  should  have  to  sit  down  in 
the  Temple  dinner-hall,  and  cut  at  a shoulder 
of  mutton,  and  drink  small-beer  out  of  tin  panni- 
kins, by  the  side  of  rough  students  who  wore 
gowns  like  the  parish-clerk.  George’s  loyal 
younger  brother  shared  too  this  repugnance. 
Any  thing  was  good  enough  for  him , Harry  said ; 
he  was  a younger  son,  and  prepared  to  rough  it ; 
but  George,  in  a gown,  and  dining  in  a mess 
with  three  nobody’s  sons  off  dirty  pewter  platters! 
Harry  never  could  relish  this  condescension  on 
his  brother’s  part,  or  fancy  George  in  his  proper 
place  at  any  except  the  high  table;  and  was 
sorry  that  a plan  Madam  Esmond  hinted  at  in 
her  letters  was  not  feasible — viz. , that  an  appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  Master  of  the  Tem- 
ple, w'ho  should  bo  informed  that  Mr.  George 
Warrington  was  a gentleman  of  most  noble 
birth,  and  of  great  property  in  America,  and 
ought  only  to  sit  with  the  very  best  company  in 
the  Hail.  Rather  to  Harry’s  discomfiture,  when 
he  communicated  his  own  and  his  mother’s  ideas 
to  the  gentlemen’s  new  coffee-house  friend  Mr. 
Spencer,  Mr.  Spencer  received  the  proposal  with 
roars  of  laughter;  and  I can  not  learn,  from  the 
Warrington  papers,  that  any  application  was  v 
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made  to  the  Master  of  the  Temple  on  this  sub- 
ject. Besides  his  literary  and  historical  pur- 
suits, which  were  those  he  most  especially  loved, 
Mr.  Warrington  studied  the  laws  of  his  country, 
attended  the  courts  at  Westminster,  where  he 
heard  a Henley,  a Pratt,  a Murray,  and  those 
other  great  famous  schools  of  eloquence  and 
patriotism,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Gradually  Mr.  Warrington  made  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  memliers  of  the  House  and  the 
Bar  ; who,  when  they  came  to  know  him,  spoke 
of  him  as  a young  gentleman  of  good  parts  and 
good  breeding,  and  in  terms  so  generally  compli- 
mentary that  his  good  uncle's  heart  relented  to- 
ward him,  and  Dora  and  Flora  began  once  more 
to  smile  upon  him.  This  reconciliation  dated 
from  the  time  when  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke,  after  having  been  defeated  by  the  French, 
in  the  affair  of  Hastcnbeck,  concluded  the  fa- 
mous capitulation  with  the  French  which  his 
Majesty  George  II.  refused  to  ratify.  His  Roy- 
al Highness,  as  'tis  well  known,  flung  up  his  com- 
missions after  this  disgrace,  laid  down  his  com- 
mander’s baton — which,  it  must  be  confessed, 
lie  had  not  wielded  with  much  luck  or  dexterity 
— and  never  again  appeared  at  the  head  of  ar- 
mies or  in  public  life.  The  stout  warrior  would 
not  allow  a word  of  complaint  against  his  father 
and  sovereign  to  escape  his  lips ; but,  as  be  re- 
tired with  his  wounded  honor,  and  as  he  would 
have  no  interest  or  authority  more,  nor  any 
places  to  give,  it  may  be  supposed  that  Sir  Miles 
Warrington's  auger  against  his  nephew  dimin- 
ished as  his  respect  for  his  Royal  Highness  di- 
minished. 

As  our  two  gentlemen  were  walking  in  St. 
James's  Park  one  day  with  their  friend  Mr. 
Lambert,  they  met  his  Royal  Highness  in  plain 
clothes,  and  without  a star,  and  made  profound 
}*>\vs  to  the  Prince,  w ho  was  pleased  to  stop  and 
speak  to  them. 

He  asked  Mr.  Lambert  how  he  liked  my  Lord 
LigoTner,  his  new  chief  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
and  the  new  duties  there  in  which  ho  was  en- 
gaged ? And,  recognizing  the  young  men,  with 
that  fidelity  of  memory  for  w hich  his  Royal  race 
hath  over  been  remarkable,  ho  said  to  Mr,  War- 
rington, 

44  You  did  well,  Sir,  not  to  come  with  me  w hen 
I asked  you,  in  the  spring.” 

44 1 was  sorry  then,  Sir/'  Mr.  Warrington  said, 
making  a very  low  reverence,  4 4 but  I am  inure 
sorry  now.” 

On  which  the  Prince  said,  44  Thank  von.  Sir/’ 
and,  touching  his  hat,  walked  away.  And  the 
circumstances  of  this  interview,  and  the  discourse 
which  passed  at  it,  being  related  to  Mrs.  Esmond 
Warrington  in  a letter  from  her  younger  son, 
created  so  deep  an  impression  in  that  Indy’s 
mind  that  she  narrated  the  anecdote  many 
hundreds  of  times,  until  all  her  friends  and 
acquaintances  knew  and,  perhaps,  were  tired 
of  it. 

Our  gentlemen  went  through  the  Park,  and  so 
toward  the  Strand,  where  they  had  business ; and  j 
Mr.  Lambert,  pointing  to  the  lion  on  the  top  of  ! 

i<jt> y Go  gle 


the  Ear!  of  Northumberland*  house  at  Charing 
Cross,  says, 

4*  Harry  Warrington ! your  brother  is  like 
yonder  lion  V* 

44  Because  he  is  as  brnveVs  one,”  says  Ham  . 

44  Because  I respect  virgins !”  says  George, 
laughing. 

44  Because  you  arc  a Stupid  lion.  Because 
you  turn  your  back  on  the  East,  aud  absolute!} 
salute  the  setting  sun.  Why,  child,  what  earth- 
ly good  can  you  got  by  being  civil  to  a man  in 
ho]xdess  dudgeon  and  disgrace?  Your  uncle 
will  be  more  angry  with  you  than  ever — and  so 
am  I,  Sir !”  But  Mr.  Lambert  was  alw  ays 
laughing  in  his  waggish  way,  and  indeed  he  did 
not  look  the  least  angry. 


CHAPTER  LX II. 

A K M A VlBCM  QtJ  B. 


I^DEKB,  if  Harry  Warrington  had  a passion 
for  mili  tary  pursuits  and  studies,  there  wa£ enough 
of  war  stirring  in  Europe,  and  enough  talk  in  all 
societies  which  he  frequented  in  London,  to  ex- 
cite and  inflame  him.  Though  our  own  gracious 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Hanover  had  been  Rat- 
on, the  Protestant  Hero,  the  King  of  Prnsriu, 
was  filling  the  world  with  his  glory,  and  win- 
ning those  astonishing  victories  in  which  I deem 
it.  fortunate  on  my  own  account  that  my  poor 
Harry  took  no  part;  for  then  his  veracious  bi- 
ographer would  have  had  to  narrate  buttles  the 
description  whereof  ho*  1>con  undertaken  by  an- 
other pen.  I am  glad,  I say,  that  Hurry  War- 
rington was  hot  at  Rosslnich  on  that  fuinoct* 
Gtuipdwd#  Fete-day,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
in  the  year  1757 ; nor  at  that  tremendous  slaugh- 
tering-mutch of  Leuthcn,  which  the  Prussian 
king  played  a month  afterward ; for  these  pro- 
tligious  actions  will  presently  be  narrated  in  6th- 
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cr  volumes,  which  I and  all  the  world  are  eager 
to  behold.  Would  you  have  this  history  com- 
pete with  yonder  book  ? Could  my  jaunty,  yel- 
low park-phaeton  run  counter  to  that  grim  char- 
iot of  thundering  war  ? Could  my  meek  little 
jog-trot  Pegasus  meet  the  shock  of  yon  steed  of 
foaming  bit  and  flaming  nostril?  Dear,  kind 
reader  (with  whom  I love  to  talk  from  time  to 
time,  stepping  down  from  the  stage  where  our 
figures  are  performing,  attired  in  the  habits  and 
using  the  parlance  of  past  ages) — my  kind,  pa- 
tient reader!  it  is  a mercy  for  both  of  us  that 
Harry  Warrington  did  not  follow  the  King  of 
the  Borussians,  as  he  was  minded  to  do,  for  then 
I should  have  had  to  describe  battles  which  Car- 
lyle is  going  to  paint;  and  I don’t  wish  you 
should  make  odious  comparisons  between  me 
and  that  master. 

Harry  Warrington  not  only  did  not  join  the 
King  of  the  Borussians,  but  he  pined  and  chafed 
at  not  going.  He  led  a sulky,  useless  life,  that 
is  the  fact.  He  dangled  about  the  military  cof- 
fee-houses. He  did  not  care  for  reading  any 
thing  save  a newspaper.  His  turn  was  not  lit- 
erary. He  even  thought  novels  were  stupid; 
and  as  for  the  ladies  crying  their  eyes  out  over 
Mr.  Richardson,  he  could  not  imagine  how  they 
could  be  moved  by  any  such  nonsense.  He 
used  to  laugh  in  a very  hearty,  jolly  way,  but  a 
little  late,  and  some  time  after  the  joke  was 
over.  Pray,  why  should  all  gentlemen  have  a 
literary  turn?  And  do  we  like  some  of  our 
friends  the  worse  because  they  never  turned  a 
couplet  in  their  lives?  Ruined,  perforce  idle, 
dependent  on  his  brother  for  supplies,  if  he  read 
a book  falling  asleep  over  it,  with  no  fitting  work 
for  his  great  strong  hands  to  do — how  lucky  it  is 
that  he  did  not  get  into  more  trouble.  Why,  in 
the  case  of  Achilles  himself,  when  he  was  sent 
by  his  mamma  to  the  court  of  King  Whatd’ye- 
callem  in  order  to  be  put  out  of  harm’s  reach, 
what  happened  to  him  among  a parcel  of  women 
with  whom  he  was  made  to  idle  his  life  away? 
And  how  did  Pyrrhus  come  into  the  world  ? A 
powerful,  mettlesome  young  Achilles  ought  not 
to  be  leading-stringed  by  women  too  much ; is 
out  of  his  place  dawdling  by  distaffs  or  handing 
coffeo-cups;  and  when  he  is  not  fighting,  de- 
pend on  it,  is  likely  to  fall  into  much  worse  mis- 
chief. 

Those  soft-hearted  women,  the  two  elder  la- 
dies of  the  Lambert  family,  with  whom  he  main- 
ly consorted,  had  an  untiring  pity  and  kindness 
for  Harry,  such  as  women  only*— and  only  a few 
of  those— can  give.  If  a man  is  in  grief,  who 
cheers  him;  in  trouble,  who  consoles  him;  in 
wrath,  who  soothes  him ; in  joy,  who  makes  him 
doubly  happy ; in  prosperity,  who  rejoices ; in 
disgrace,  who  backs  him  against  the  world,  and 
dresses  with  gentle  unguents  and  warm  poultices 
the  rankling  wounds  made  by  the  stings  and  ar- 
rows of  outrageous  Fortune?  Who  but  woman, 
if  you  please?  You  who  are  ill  and  sore  from 
the  buffets  of  Fate,  have  you  one  or  two  of  these 
sweet  physicians?  Return  thanks  to  the  gods 
that  they  have  left  you  so  much  of  consolation. 


What  gentleman  is  not  more  or  less  a Prome- 
theus ? Who  has  not  his  rock  (ai,  ai),  his  chain 
(ea,  *ea),  and  his  liver  in  a deuce  of  a condition  ? 
But  the  sea-nymphs  come— the  gentle,  the  sym- 
pathizing; they  kiss  our  writhing  feet;  they 
moisten  our  parched  lips  with  their  tears ; they 
do  their  blessed  best  to  console  us  Titans ; they 
don’t  turn  their  backs  upon  us  after  our  over- 
throw. 

Now  Theo  and  her  mother  were  full  of  pity 
for  Harry;  sbut  Hetty’s  heart  was  rather  hard 
and  seemingly  savage  toward  him.  She  chafed 
that  his  position  was  not  more  glorious ; she  was 
angry  that  he  was  still  dependent  and  idle.  The 
whole  world  was  in  arms,  and  could  he  not  carry 
a musket?  It  was  harvest  time,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  reapers  were  out  with  their  flash- 
ing sickles ; could  he  not  use  his,  and  cut  down 
his  sheaf  or  two  of  glory  ? 

“Why,  how  savage  the  little  thing  is  with 
him !”  says  Papa,  after  a scene  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  her  word.  Miss  Hetty  had  been  firing  lit- 
tle shots  into  that  quivering  target  which  came 
and  set  itself  up  in  Mrs.  Lambert’s  drawing-room 
every  day. 

“ Her  conduct  is  perfectly  abominable !”  cries 
Mamma ; “ she  deserves  to  be  whipped,  and  sent 
to  bed.” 

“ Perhaps,  Mother,  it  is  because  she  likes  him 
better  than  any  of  us  do,”  says  Theo,  “ and  it  is 
for  his  sake  that  Hetty  is  angry.  If  I were  fond 
of — of  some  one,  I should  like  to  be  able  to  ad- 
mire and  respect  him  always — to  think  every 
thing  he  did  right — and  my  gentleman  better 
than  all  the  gentlemen  in  the  world ! ” 

“ The  truth  is,  my  dear,”  answers  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert, “ that  your  father  is  so  much  better  than 
all  the  world,  he  has  spoiled  us.  Did  you  ever 
see  any  one  to  compare  with  him  ?” 

“ Very  few,  indeed,”  owns  Theo,  with  a blush. 

“ Very  few.  Who  is  so  good-tempered  ?” 

“ I think  nobody,  Mamma,”  Theo  acknowl- 
edges. 

“Or  so  brave?” 

“ Why,  I dare  say  Mr.  Wolfe,  or  Harry,  or 
Mr.  George,  are  very  brave.” 

“ Or  so  learned  and  witty  ?” 

“ I am  sure  Mr.  George  seems  very  learned, 
and  witty  too,  in  his  way,”  says  Theo;  “and 
his  manners  are  very  fine— you  own  they  are. 
Madame  de  Bernstein  says  they  are,  and  she 
hath  seen  the  world.  Indeed,  Mr.  George  has  a 
lofty  way  with  him,  which  I don’t  see  in  other 
people ; and,  in  reading  books,  I find  he  chooses 
the  fine  noble  things  always,  and  loves  them  in 
spite  of  all  his  satire.  He  certainly  is  of  a satir- 
ical turn,  but  then  he  is  only  bitter  against  mean 
things  and  people.  No  gentleman  hath  a more 
tender  heart,  I am  sure ; and  but  yesterday,  after 
he  had  been  talking  so  bitterly  as  you  said,  I 
happened  to  look  out  of  window,  and  saw  him 
stop  and  treat  a whole  crowd  of  little  children  to 
apples  at  the  stall  at  the  corner.  And  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  when  he  was  coming  and  brought 
me  the  Moliere,  he  stopped  and  gave  money  to  a 
beggar,  and  how  charmingly,  sure,  he  reads  the 
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And  Thoo  replies,  “Oh  yes,  Mamina!  I 
know  them  by  ...  . Nonsense !” 

I here  fancy  osculations,  palpitations,  and  exit 
Miss  Theo,  blushing  like  a rose.  Why  had  she 
stopped  in  her  sentence  ? Because  Mamma  was 
looking  at  her  so  oddly.  And  why  was  Mamma 
looking  at  her  so  oddly?  And  why  had  she 
looked  after  Mr.  George,  when  he  was  going 
away,  and  looked  for  him  when  he  was  coming  ? 
Ah,  and  why  do  cheeks  blush,  and  why  do  roses 
bloom  ? Old  Time  is  still  a-flying.  Old  spring 
and  bud  time ; old  summer  and  bloom  time ; old 
autumn  and  seed  time;  old  winter  time,  when 
the  cracking,  shivering  old  tree-tops  are  bald  or 
covered  with  snow. 

A few  minutes  after  George  arrived  Theo 
would  come  down  stairs  with  a fluttering  heart, 
maybe,  and  a sweet  nosegay  in  her  cheeks,  just 
culled,  as  it  were,  fresh  in  his  honor ; and  I sup- 
pose she  must  have  been  constantly  at  that  win- 
dow which  commanded  the  street,  and  whence 
she  could  espy  his  generosity  to  the  sweep,  or  his 
purchases  from  the  apple-woman.  But  if  it  was 
Harry  who  knocked,  she  remained  in  her  own 
apartment  with  her  work  or  her  books,  sending 
her  sister  to  receive  the  young  gentleman,  or  her 
brothers  when  the  elder  was  at  home  from  col- 
lege, or  Doctor  Crusius  from  the  Chart reux  gave 
the  younger  leave  to  go  home.  And  what  good 
eyes  Theo  must  have  had — and  often  in  the  even- 
ing, too — to  note  the  difference  between  Harry’s 
yellow  hair  and  George’s  dark  locks — and  be- 
tween their  figures,  though  they  were  so  like  that 
people  continually  were  mistaking  one  for  the 
other  brother.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Theo 
never  mistook  one  or  t’other;  and  that  Hetty, 
for  her  part,  was  not  in  the  least  excited,  or  rude, 
or  pert,  when  she  found  the  black-haired  gentle- 
man in  her  mother’s  drawing-room. 

Our  friends  could  come  when  they  liked  to 
Mr.  Lambert’s  house,  and  stay  as  long  as  they 
chose ; and,  one  day,  he  of  the  golden  locks  was 
sitting  on  a couch  there,  in  an  attitude  of  more 
than  ordinary  idleness  and  despondency,  when 
who  should  come  down  to  him  but  Miss  Hetty  ? 
I say  it  was  a most  curious  thing  (though  the 
girls  would  have  gone  to  the  rack  rather  than 
own  any  collusion),  that  when  Harry  called, 
Hetty  appeared;  when  George  arrived,  Theo 
somehow  came ; and  so,  according  to  the  usual 
dispensation,  it  was  Miss  Laml>ert,  junior,  who 
now  arrived  to  entertain  the  younger  Virginian. 

After  usual  ceremonies  and  compliments  we 
may  imagine  that  tjie  lady  says  to  the  gentle- 
man : 

“ And  pray,  Sir,  what  makes  your  honor  look 
so  glum  this  morning?” 

“ Ah,  Hetty !”  says  he,  “ I have  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  look  glum.  I remember  when 
we  were  boys — and  I a rare  idle  one,  you  may 
be  sure — I would  always  be  asking  my  tutor  for 
a holiday,  which  I would  pass  very  likely  swing- 
ing on  a gate,  or  making  ducks  and  drakes  over 
the  pond,  and  those  do-nothing  days  were  always 
the  most  melancholy.  What  have  I got  to  do 
now  from  morning  till  night  ?” 


“Breakfast,  walk — dinner,  walk — tea,  supper, 

I suppose ; and  a pipe  of  your  Virginia,”  says 
Miss  Hetty,  tossing  her  head. 

“I  tell  you  what,  when  I went  back  with 
Charley  to  the  Chartreux,  t’other  night,  I had  a 
mind  to  say  to  the  master,  ‘Teach  me,  Sir. 
Here’s  a boy  knows  a deal  more  Latin  and  Greek 
at  thirteen  than  I do,  who  am  ten  years  older. 

I have  nothing  to  do  from  morning  till  night, 
and  I might  as  well  go  to  my  books  again,  and 
see  if  I can  repair  my  idleness  as  a boy.’  Why 
do  you  laugh,  Hetty?” 

“ I laugh  to  fancy  you  at  the  head  of  a class, 
and  called  up  by  the  master ! ” cries  Hetty. 

“I  shouldn’t  be  at  the  head  of  the  class,” 
Harry  says,  humbly.  “ George  might  be  at  the 
head  of  any  class;  but  I am  not  a book-man, 
you  see ; and  when  I was  young  neglected  my- 
self, and  was  very  idle.  We  would  not  let  our 
tutors  cane  us  much  at  home ; but  if  we  had,  it 
might  have  done  me  good.” 

Hetty  drubbed  with  her  little  foot,  and  looked 
at  the  young  man  sitting  before  her — strong,  idle, 
melancholy. 

“ Upon  my  word  it  might  do  you  good  now !” 
she  was  minded  to  say.  “ What  does  Tom  say 
about  the  caning  at  school  ? Does  his  account 
of  it  set  you  longing  for  it,  pray?”  she  asked. 

“ His  account  of  his  school,”  Harry  answer- 
ed, simply,  “makes  me  see  that  I have  been  idle 
when  I ought  to  have  worked,  and  that  I have 
not  a genius  for  books ; and  for  what  am  I good  ? 
Only  to  spend  my  patrimony  when  I come  abroad, 
or  to  lounge  at  coffee-houses  or  race-courscs,  or 
to  gallop  behind  dogs  when  I am  at  home.  1 
am  good  for  nothing,  I am.” 

“ What,  such  a great,  brave,  strong  fellowr  ns 
you  good  for  nothing?”  cries  Het.  “I  wrould 
not  confess  as  much  to  any  woman  if  I were 
twice  as  good  for  nothing !” 

“ What  am  I to  do  ? I ask  for  leave  to  go 
into  the  army,  and  Madam  Esmond  does  not 
answer  me.  Tis  the  only  thing  I am  fit  for.  I 
have  no  money  to  buy.  Having  spent  all  my 
own,  and  so  much  of  my  brother’s,  I can  not  and 
won’t  ask  for  more.  If  my  mother  would  but 
send  me  to  the  army,  you  know  I would  jump  to 

go.” 

“ Eh ! A gentleman  of  spirit  does  not  want 
a woman  to  buckle  his  sword  on  for  him,  or  to 
clean  his  firelock!  What  was  that  our  Papa 
told  us  of  the  young  gentleman  at  court  yester- 
day ? — Sir  John  Armytage — ” 

“ Sir  John  Armytage?  I used  to  know  him 
when  I frequented  White’s  and  the  club-houses 
— a fine,  noble  young  gentleman,  of  a great  es- 
tate in  the  North.” 

“And  engaged  to  be  married  to  a famous 
beauty,  too — Miss  Howe,  my  Lord  Howe’s  sister 
— but  that , I suppose,  is  not  an  obstacle  to  gen- 
tlemen ?” 

“ An  obstacle  to  what?”  asks  the  gentleman. 

“An  obstacle  to  glory!”  says  Miss  Hetty. 

“ I think.no  woman  of  spirit  w’ould  lay  ‘ Stay  !' 
though  she  adored  her  lover  ever  so  much,  when 
his  country  said  ‘Go!’  Sir  John  had  volun- 
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teered  for  the  expedition  which  is  preparing,  and 
being  at  court  yesterday,  his  Majesty  asked  him 
when  he  would  be  ready  to  go  ? 4 To-morrow, 

please  your  Majesty,’  replies  Sir  John ; and  the 
King  said  that  was  a soldier’s  answer.  My  fa- 
ther himself  is  longing  to  go,  though  he  has 
Mamma  and  all  us  brats  at  home.  Oh  dear,  oh 
dear ! Why  wasn’t  I a man  myself?  Both  my 
brothers  are  for  the  Church ; but  as  for  me,  I 
know  I should  hare  made  a famous  little  sol- 
dier!” And,  so  speaking,  this  young  person 
strode  about  the  room,  wearing  a most  courage- 
ous military  aspect,  and  looking  as  bold  as  Joan 
of  Arc. 

Harry  beheld  her  with  a tender  admiration. 
44 1 think,”  says  he,  “I  would  hardly  like  to  see 
a musket  on  that  little  shoulder,  nor  a wound  on 
that  pretty  face,  Hetty.” 

44  Wounds ! who  fears  wounds  ?”  cries  the  lit- 
tle maid.  44  Muskets  ? If  I could  carry  one,  I 
would  use  it.  You  men  fancy  that  we  women 
are  good  for  nothing  but  to  make  puddings  or 
stitch  samplers.  Why  wasn’t  I a man  ? I say. 
George  was  reading  to  us  yesterday  out  of  Tasso 
— look,  here  it  is ; and  I thought  the  verses  ap- 
plied to  me.  See ! Here  is  the  book,  with  the 
mark  in  it  where  we  left  off.” 

“With  the  mark  in  it?”  says  Harry,  duti- 
fully. 

4 4 Yes ! it  is  about  a woman  who  is  disappoint- 
ed because — because  her  brother  does  not  go  to 
war ; and  she  says  of  herself — 

u 4 Alas ! why  did  not  Heaven  these  members  frail 

With  lively  force  and  vigor  strengthen,  so 

That  I tills  silken  gown. . . .* n 

44  Silken  gown  ?”  says  downright  Harry,  with 
a look  of  inquiry. 

“Well,  Sir,  I know  ’tis  but  Calimanco;  but 
so  it  is  in  the  book — 

44  4 this  silken  gown  and  slender  vail 

Might  for  a breast-plate  and  a helm  forego; 

Then  should  not  heat,  nor  cold,  nor  rain,  nor  hall, 

Nor  storms  that  fall,  nor  bluet’ ring  winds  that  How, 
Withhold  me;  but  I would,  both  day  and  night, 

In  pitched  field  or  private  combat,  fight.. ..’ 

“ Fight  ? Yes,  that  I would  f Why  are  both 
ray  brothers  to  be  parsons,  I say  ? One  of  my 
Papa’s  children  ought  to  be  a soldier !” 

Harry  laughed  a very  gentle,  kind  laugh  as 
he  looked  at  her.  He  felt  that  he  would  not 
like  much  to  hit  such  a tender  little  warrior  as 
that. 

44  Why,”  says  he,  holding  a finger  out,  “I 
think  here  is  a finger  nigh  as  big  as  your  arm. 
How  would  you  stand  up  before  a great,  strong 
man  ? I should  like  to  see  a man  try  and  injure 
you,  though  ; I should  just  like  to  see  him ! You 
little,  delicate,  tender  creature ! Do  you  suppose 
any  scoundrel  would  dare  to  do  any  thing  unkind 
to  you  /”  And,  excited  by  this  flight  of  his  imag- 
ination, Harry  fell  to  walking  up  and  down  the 
room  too,  chafing  at  the  idea  of  any  rogue  of  a 
Frenchman  daring  to  be  rude  to  Miss  Hester 
Lambert. 

It  was  a belief  in  this  silent  courage  of  his 
which  subjugated  Hetty,  and  this  quality  which 


she  supposed  him  to  possess  which  caused  her 
specially  to  admire  him.  Miss  Hetty  was  no 
more  bold,  in  reality,  than  Madam  Erminia, 
whose  speech  she  had  been  reading  out  of  the 
book,  and  about  whom  Mr.  Harry  Warrington 
never  heard  one  single  word.  He  may  have 
been  in  the  room  when  brother  George  was  read- 
ing his  poetry  out  to  the  ladies,  but  his  thoughts 
were  busy  with  his  own  affairs,  and  he  was  en- 
tirely bewildered  with  your  Clotildas  and  Er- 
minias,  and  giants,  and  enchanters,  and  non- 
sense. No,  Miss  Hetty,  I say  and  believe,  had 
nothing  of  the  virago  in  her  composition  ; else, 
no  doubt,  she  would  have  taken  a fancy  to  a soft 
young  fellow  with  a literary  turn,  or  a genius  for 
playing  the  flute,  according  to  the  laws  of  con- 
trast and  nature  provided  in  those  cases.  And 
who  has  not  heard  how  great,  strong  men  have 
an  affinity  for  frail,  tender  little  women;  how 
tender  little  women  are  attracted  by  great,  hon- 
est, strong  men ; and  how  your  burly  heroes  and 
champions  of  wtir  are  constantly  hen-pcckcd? 
If  Mr.  Harry  Warrington  falls  in  love  with  a 
woman  who  is  like  Miss  Lambert  in  disposition, 
and  if  he  marries  her — without  being  conjurors, 
I think  we  may  all  see  what  the  end  will  be. 

So,  while  Hetty  was  firing  her  little  sarcasms 
into  Harry,  he  for  a while  scarcely  felt  that  they 
were  stinging  him,  and  let  her  shoot  on  without 
so  much  as  taking  the  trouble  to  shake  the  little 
arrows  out  of  his  hide.  Did  she  mean  by  her 
sneers  and  innuendoes  to  rouse  him  into  action  ? 
He  was  too  magnanimous  to  understand  such 
small  hints.  Did  she  mean  to  shame  him  by 
saying  that  she,  a weak  woman,  would  don  the 
casque  and  breast-plate  ? The  simple  fellow  either 
melted  at  the  idea  of  her  being  in  danger,  or  at 
the  notion  of  her  fighting  fell  a-laughing. 

44  Pray  what  is  the  use  of  haring  a strong 
hand  if  you  only  use  it  to  hold  a skein  of  silk  for 
my  mother?”  cries  Miss  Hester;  “and  what  i9 
the  good  of  being  ever  so  strong  in  a drawing- 
room  ? Nobody  wants  you  to  throw  any  body 
out  of  window,  Harry ! A strong  man,  indeed ! 
I suppose  there’s  a stronger  at  Bartholomew 
Fair.  James  Wolfe  is  not  a strong  man.  He 
seems  quite  weakly  and  ill.  When  he  was  here 
last  he  was  coughing  the  whole  time,  and  as  pale 
as  if  he  had  seen  a ghost.” 

44 1 never  could  understand  why  a man  should 
be  frightened  at  a ghost,”  says  Harry. 

44  Pray,  have  you  seen  one,  Sir  ?”  asks  the  pert 
yonng  lady. 

“No.  I thought  I did  once  at  home — when 
we  were  boys;  but  it  was  only  Nathan  in  his 
night-shirt;  but  I wasn’t  frightened  when  I 
thought  he  was  a ghost.  I believe  there’s  no 
such  things.  Our  nurses  tell  a pack  of  lies  about 
’em,”  says  Harry,  gravely.  “George  was  a 
little  frightened;  but  then  he’s  — ” Here  he 
paused. 

“ Then  George  is  what  ?”  asked  Hetty. 

“George  is  different  from  me,  that’s  all.  Our 
mother’s  a bold  woman  as  ever  you  saw,  but  she 
screams  at  seeing  a mouse — always  does — can’t 
help  it.  It’s  her  nature.  So,  you  sec,  perhaps 
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my  brother  can’t  bear  ghosts.  I don’t  mind 
’em.” 

“George  always  says,  yon  would  have  made 
a better  soldier  than  he.” 

“ So  I think  I should,  if  I had  been  allowed 
to  try.  But  he  can  do  a thousand  things  better 
than  me,  or  any  body  else  in  the  world.  Why 
didn’t  he  let  me  volunteer  on  Braddock’s  expedi- 
tion ? I might  have  got  knocked  on  the  head, 
and  then  I should  have  been  pretty  much  as  use- 
ful as  I am  now,  and  then  I shouldn’t  have  ruined 
myself,  and  brought  people  to  point  at  me  and 
say  that  I had  disgraced  the  name  of  Warring- 
ton. Why  mayn’t  I go  on  this  expedition,  and 
volunteer  like  Sir  John  Armytage  ? Oh,  Hetty ! 
I’m  a miserable  fellow — that’s  what  I am,”  and 
the  miserable  fellow  paced  the  room  at  double 
quick  time.  44  I wish  I had  never  come  to  Eu- 
rope,” he  groaned  out. 

“What  a compliment  to  us!  Thank  you, 
Harry!”  but  presently,  on  an  appealing  look 
from  the  gentleman,  she  added,  “ Are  you — are 
you  thinking  of  going  home?” 

“And  have  all  Virginia  jeering  at  me! 
There’s  not  a gentleman  there  that  wouldn’t, 
except  one,  and  him  my  mother  doesn’t  like.  I 
should  be  ashamed  to  go  home  now,  I think. 
You  don’t  know  my  mother,  Hetty.  I ain’t 
afraid  of  most  things ; but,  somehow,  I am  of 
her.  What  shall  I say  to  her,  when  she  says, 
4 Harry,  where’s  your  patrimony  V 4 Spent,  Mo- 
ther,’ I shall  have  to  say.  4 What  have  you  done 
with  it  ? ’ 4 Wasted  it,  Mother,  and  went  to  prison 
after.*  4 Who  took  you  out  of  prison  V 4 Broth- 
er George,  Ma’am,  he  took  me  out  of  prison; 
and  now  I’m  come  back,  having  done  no  good 
for  myself,  with  no  profession,  no  prospects,  no  no- 
thing-only to  look  after  negroes,  and  be  scolded 
at  home ; or  to  go  to  sleep  at  sermons ; or  to  play 
at  cards,  and  drink,  and  fight  cocks  at  the  taverns 
about.’  How  can  I look  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country  in  the  face  ? I’m  ashamed  to  go  home  in 
this  way,  I say.  I must  and  will  do  something ! 
What  shall  I do,  Hetty  ? Ah ! what  shall  I do  ?” 

“Do?  What  did  Mr.  Wolfe  do  at  Louis- 
bourg  ? Ill  as  he  was,  and  in  love  as  we  knew 
him  to  be,  he  didn’t  stop  to  be  nursed  by  his  mo- 
ther, Harry,  or  to  dawdle  with  his  sweet-heart. 
He  went  on  the  King’s  service,  and  hath  come 
back  covered  with  honor.  If  there  is  to  be  an- 
other great  campaign  in  America,  Papa  says  he 
is  sure  of  a great  command.” 

44 1 wish  he  would  take  me  with  him,  and  that 
a ball  would  knock  me  on  the  head  and  finish 
me,”  groaned  Harry.  44  You  speak  to  me,  Het- 
ty, as  though  it  were  my  fault  that  I am  not  in 
the  army,  when  you  know  I would  give — give, 
forsooth,  what  have  I to  give  ? — yes,  my  life  to 
go  on  service!” 

“Life,  indeed!”  says  Miss  Hetty,  with  a 
shrug  of  her  shoulders. 

44  You  don’t  seem  to  think  that  of  much  value, 
Hetty,”  remarked  Harry,  sadly.  “No  more  it 
is — to  any  body ; I’m  a poor  useless  fellow.  I’m 
not  even  free  to  throw  it  away  as  I would  like, 
being  under  orders  here  and  at  home.” 
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44  Orders  indeed ! Why  under  orders  ?”  cries 
Miss  Hetty.  44  Aren’t  you  tall  enough,  and  old 
enough,  to  act  for  yourself,  and  must  you  have 
George  for  a master  here,  and  your  mother  for 
a schoolmistress  at  home?  If  I were  a man  I 
would  do  something  famous  before  I was  two- 
and-twenty  years  old,  that  I would!  I would 
have  the  world  speak  of  me.  I wouldn’t  dawdle 
at  apron-strings.  I wouldn’t  curse  my  fortune 
— I’d  make  it.  I vow  and  declare  I would  J” 

Now,  for  the  first  time,  Harry  began  to  wince 
at  the  words  of  his  young  lecturer. 

44  No  negro  on  our  estate  is  more  a slave  than 
I am,  Hetty,”  he  said,  turning  very  red  as  he 
addressed  her;  44  but  then,  Miss  Lambert,  wre 
don’t  reproach  the  poor  fellow  for  not  being  free. 
That  isn’t  generous.  At  least,  that  isn’t  the 
way  I understand  honor.  Perhaps  with  women 
it’s  different,  or  I may  be  wrong,  and  have  no 
right  to  be  hurt  at  a young  girl  telling  me  what 
my  faults  are.  Perhaps  my  faults  are  not  my 
faults — only  my  cursed  luck.  You  have  been 
talking  ever  so  long  about  this  gentleman  volun- 
teering, and  that  man  winning  glory,  and  crack- 
ing up  their  courage  as  if  I had  none  of  my  own. 

I suppose,  for  the  matter  of  that,  I’m  as  well 
provided  as  other  gentlemen.  I don’t  brag ; but 
I’m  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Wolfe,  nor  of  Sir  John 
Armytage,  nor  of  any  body  else  that  ever  I saw. 
How  can  I buy  a commission  when  I’ve  spent 
my  last  shilling,  or  ask  my  brother  for  more  who 
has  already  halved  with  me  ? A gentleman  of 
my  rank  can’t  go  a common  soldier — else,  by 
Jupiter,  I would!  And  if  a ball  finished  me  I 
suppose  Miss  Hetty  Lambert  wouldn’t  be  very 
sorry.  It  isn’t  kind,  Hetty — I didn’t  think  it  of 
you.” 

| 44 What  is  it  I have  said?”  asks  the  young 

lady.  44 1 have  only  said  Sir  John  Armytage 
has  volunteered,  and  Mr.  Wolfe  has  covered  him- 
self with  honor,  and  you  begin  to  scold  me ! 
How  can  I help  it  if  Mr.  Wolfe  is  brave  and 
famous  ? Is  that  any  reason  you  should  be  an- 
gry,  pray?” 

“I  didn’t  say  angry,”  said  Harry,  gravely. 

“I  said  I was  hurt.” 

44 Oh,  indeed!  I thought  such  a little  creat- 
ure as  I am  couldn’t  hurt  any  body  I I’m  sure 
’tis  mighty  complimentary  to  me  to  say  that  a 
young  lady  whose  arm  is  no  bigger  than  your 
little  finger  can  hurt  such  a great  strong  man  as 
you !” 

44 1 scarce  thought  you  would  try,  Hetty,”  the 
young  man  said.  “You  see,  Pm  not  used  to 
this  kind  of  welcome  in  this  house.” 

44 What  is  it,  my  poor  boy?”  asks  kind  Mrs. 
Lambert,  looking  in  at  the  door  at  this  juncture, 
and  finding  the  youth  with  a very  woe-worn 
countenance. 

44  Oh,  we  have  heard  the  story  before,  Mam- 
ma !”  says  Hetty,  hurriedly.  44  Harry  is  making 
| his  old  complaint  of  having  nothing  to  do.  And 
he  is  quite  unhappy ; and  he  is  telling  us  so  over 
and  over  again,  that’s  all.” 

“ So  are  yon  hungry  over  and  over  again,  my 
dear ! Is  that  a reason  why  your  Papa  and  I 
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should  leave  off  giving  you  dinner  ?”  cries  Mam- 1 
ina,  with  some  emotion.  “Will  you  stay  and  | 
have  ours,  Harry?  Tis  just  three  o’clock!” 
Harry  agreed  to  stay,  after  a few  faint  negations. 
“ My  husband  dines  abroad.  We  are  but  three 
women,  so  you  will  have  a dull  dinner,”  remarks 
Mrs.  Lambert. 

“We  shall  have  a gentleman  to  enliven  us, 
Mamma,  I dare  say!”  says  Madam  Pert,  and 
then  looked  in  Mamma’s  face  with  that  admira- 
ble gaze  of  blank  innocence  which  Madam  Pert 
knows  how  to  assume  when  she  has  been  special- 
ly and  successfully  wicked. 

When  t;he  dinner  appeared  Miss  Hetty  came 
down  stairs,  and  was  exceedingly  chatty,  lively, 
and  entertaining.  Theo  did  not  know  that  any 
little  difference  had  occurred  (such,  alas,  my 
Christian  friends,  will  happen  in  the  most  charm- 
ing families),  did  not  know,  I say,  that  any  thing 
had  happened  until  Hetty’s  uncommon  spright- 
liness and  gavety  roused  her  suspicions.  Hetty 
would  start  a dozen  subjects  of  conversation — 
the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the  news  from  Ameri- 
ca ; the  last  masquerade,  and  the  highwayman 
shot  near  Barnet ; and  when  her  sister,  admiring 
this  volubility,  inquired  the  reason  of  it,  with  her 
eyes — 

“Oh,  my  dear,  you  need  not  nod  and  wink 
at  me!”  cries  Hetty.  “Mamma  asked  Harry 
on  purpose  to  enliven  us,  and  I am  talking  qntil 
he  begins — just  like  the  fiddles  at  the  playhouse, 
you  know,  Iletty ! First  the  fiddles.  Then  the 
play.  Pray  begin,  Harry!” 

“ Hester ! ” cries  Mamma. 

“ I merely  asked  Harry  to  entertain  us.  You 
said  yourself,  Mother,  that  we  were  only  three 
women,  and  the  dinner  would  be  dull  for  a gen- 
tleman ; unless,  indeed,  he  chose  to  be  very 
lively.” 

“I’m  not  that  on  mosVdays — and,  Heaven 
knows,  on  this  day  less  than  most,”  says  poor 
Harry. 

“ Why  on  this  day  less  than  another?  Tues- 
day is  as  good  a day  to  be  lively  as  Wednesday. 
The  only  day  when  we  mustn’t  be  lively  is  Sun- 
day. Well,  you  know  it  is,  Ma’am.  We  mustn’t 
sing,  nor  dance,  nor  do  any  thing  on  Sunday.” 

And  in  this  naughty  way  the  young  woman 
went  on  for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  was 
complimented  by  her  mother  and  sister  when 
}>oor  Harry  took  his  leave.  He  was  not  ready 
of  wit,  and  could  not  fling  back  the  taunts  wThich 
Hetty  cast  against  him.  Nay,  had  he  been  able 
to  retort  he  would  have  been  silent.  He  was 
too  generous  to  engage  in  that  small  war,  and 
chose  to  take  all  Hester’s  sarcasms  without  an 
attempt  to  parr>r  or  evade  them.  Very  likely 
the  young  lady  watched  and  admired  that  mag- 
nanimity, while  she  tried  it  so  cruelly.  And 
after  one  of  her  fits  of  ill-behavior,  her  parents 
and  friends  had  not  the  least  need  to  scold  her, 
as  she  candidly  told  them,  because  she  suffered 
a great  deal  more  than  they  would  ever  have  had 
her,  and  her  conscience  punished  her  a great 
deal  more  severely  than  her  kind  elders  would 
have  thought  of  doing.  I suppose  she  lies  awake 
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all  that  night,  and  tosses  and  tumbles  in  her  bed. 

I suppose  she  wots  her  pillow'  with  tears,  and 
should  not  mind  about  her  sobbing — unless  it 
kept  her  sister  awake ; unless  she  wos  unwell  the 
next  day,  and  the  doctor  had  to  be  fetched ; un- 
less the  whole  family  is  to  be  put  to  discomfort : 
mother  to  choke  over  her  dinner  in  flurry  and 
indignation ; father  to  eat  his  roast  beef  in  silence 
and  w ith  bitter  sauce ; every  body  to  look  at  the 
door  each  time  it  opens,  with  a vague  hope  that 
Harry  is  coming  in.  If  Harry  does  hot  come, 
why,  at  least,  does  not  George  come?  thinks 
Miss  Theo. 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  evening  comes 
a billet  from  George  Warrington,  with  a large 
nosegay  of  lilacs,  per  Mr.  Gumbo.  “I  send 
my  best  duty  and  regards  to  Mrs.  Lambert  and 
the  ladies,”  George  says,  “and  humbly  beg  to 
present  to  Miss  Theo  this  nosegay  of  lilacs,  w hich 
she  says  she  loves  in  the  early  spring.  You 
must  not  thank  me  for  them,  please,  but  the 
gardener  of  Bedford  House,  with  whom  I have 
made  great  friends  by  presenting  him  with  some 
dried  specimens  of  a Virginian  plant  which  some 
ladies  don’t  think  as  fragrant  as  lilacs. 

“I  have  been  in  the  garden  almost  all  the 
day.  It  is  alive  with  sunshine  and  spring;  and 
I have  been  composing  two  scenes  of  you  know 
what,  and  polishing  the  verses  which  the  Page 
sings  in  the  fourth  act,  under  \Sybilia’s  window, 
when  she  can  not  hear,  poor  thing,  because  she 
has  just  had  her  head  oft'.” 

“Provoking!  I wish  he  would  not  alw-ays 
sneer  and  laugh!  The  verses  are  beautiful,” 
says  Theo. 

“ You  really  think  so,  my  dear  ? How  very 
odd !”  remarks  Papa. 

Little  Het  looks  up  from  her  dismal  comer 
with  a faint  smile  of  humor.  Theo’s  secret  is  a 
secret  for  nobody  in  the  house,  it  seems.  Can 
any  young  people  guess  what  it  is  ? Our  young 
lady  continues  to  read : 

“‘Spencer  has  asked  the  famous  Mr.  John- 
son to  breakfast  to-morrow,  wrho  condescends  to 
hear  the  play,  and  who  won’t,  I hope,  be  too  an- 
gry because  my  heroine  undergoes  the  fate  of  his 
in  Irene.  I have  heard  he  came  up  to  London 
himself  as  a young  man  with  only  his  tragedy 
in  his  wallet.  Shall  I ever  be  able  to  get  mine 
played?  Can  you  fancy  the  catcall  music  be- 
ginning, and  the  pit  hissing  at  that  perilous  part 
of  the  fourth  act,  where  my  executioner  comes 
out  from  the  closet  with  his  great  sword,  at  the 
awful  moment  when  he  is  called  upon  to  ampv- 
tatef  They  say  Mr.  Fielding,  when  the  pit 
hissed  at  a part  of  one  of  his  pieces,  about  w hich 
Mr.  Garrick  had  warned  him,  said,  4 Hang 
them,  they  have  found  it  out,  have  they  V and 
finished  his  punch  in  tranquillity.  I suppose 
his  wife  was  not  in  the  boxes.  There  are  some 
women  to  whom  I would  be  very  unwilling  to 
give  pain,  and  there  are  some  to  whom  I would 
give  the  best  I have.’  ” 

“ Whom  can  he  mean  ? The  letter  is  to  you, 
my  dear.  I protest  he  is  making  love  to  your 
mother  before  my  face!”  cries  Papa  to  Hetty, 
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who  only  gives  a little  sigh,  puts  her  hand  in 
her  father’s  hand,  and  withdraws  it. 

“ ‘To  whom  I would  give  the  best  I have. 
To-day  it  is  only  a bunch  of  lilacs.  To-morrow 
it  may  be  what  ? — a branch  of  rue — a sprig  of 
bays,  perhaps — any  thing,  so  it  be  my  best  and 
my  all. 

“ ‘I  have  had  a fine  long  day,  and  all  to  my- 
self. What  do  you  think  of  Harry  playing  tru- 
ant?’ (Here  we  may  imagine  what  they  call 
in  France,  or  what  they  used  to  call,  when  men 
dared  to  speak  or  citizens  to  hear,  sensation  dans 
Cauditoire .), 

“ ‘I  suppose  Carpezan  wearied  the  poor  fel- 
low’s existence  out.  Certain  it  is  he  has  been 
miserable  for  weeks  past ; and  a change  of  air 
and  scene  may  do  him  good.  This  morning, 
quite  early,  he  came  to  my  room,  and  told  me 
he  had  taken  a seat  in  the  Portsmouth  machine, 
and  proposed  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  the 
army  there.’  ” 

The  army ! Hetty  looks  very  pale  at  this  an- 
nouncement, and  her  mother  continues — 

“ ‘And  a little  portion  of  it,  namely,  the  thir- 
ty-second regiment,  is  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Richmond  Webb — the  nephew  of 
the  famous  old  General  under  whom  my  grand- 
father Esmond  served  in  the  great  wars  of  Marl- 
borough. Mr.  Webb  met  us  at  our  uncle’s,  ac- 
costing us  very  politely,  and  giving  us  an  invita- 
tion to  visit  him  at  his  regiment.  Let  my  poor 
brother  go  and  listen  to  his  darling  music  of  fife 
and  drum.  He  bade  me  tell  the  ladies  that 
they  should  hear  from  him.  I kiss  their  hands, 
and  go  to  dress  for  dinner  at  the  Star  and  Gar- 
ter, in  Pall  Mall.  We  are  to  have  Mr.  Soarae 
Jcnyns,  Mr.  Cambridge,  Mr.  Walpole,  possibly, 
if  he  is  not  too  fine  to  dine  in  a tavern ; a young 
Irishman,  a Mr.  Bourke,  who,  they  say,  is  a 
wonder  of  eloquence  and  learning — in  fine,  all 
the  wits  of  Mr.  Dodsley’s  shop.  Quick,  Gumbo, 
a coach,  and  my  French  gray  suit ! And  if 
gentlemen  ask  me,  “Who  gave  you  that  sprig 
of  lilac  you  wear  on  your  heart-side?”  I shall 
call  a bumper,  and  give  lilac  for  a toast.’  ” 

I fear  there  is  no  more  rest  for  Hetty  on  this 
night  than  on  the  previous  one,  when  she  had 
behaved  so  mutinously  to  poor  Harry  Warring- 
ton. Some  secret  resolution  mu^t  have  inspired 
that  gentleman,  for,  after  leaving  Mr.  Lambert’s 
table,  he  paced  the  streets  for  a while,  and  ap- 
peared at  a late  hour  in  the  evening  at  Madame 
de  Bernstein’s  house  in  Clarges  Street.  Her 
ladyship’s  health  had  been  somewhat  ailing  of 
late,  so  that  even  her  favorite  routs  were  denied 
her,  and  she  was  sitting  over  a quiet  game  of 
ecartd,  with  a divine  of  whom  our  last  news  were 
from  a lock-up  house  hard  by  that  in  which 

Harry  Warrington  had  been  himself  confined. 
George,  at  Harry’s  request,  had  paid  the  little 
debt  under  which  Mr.  Sampson  had  suffered 
temporarily.  He  had  been  at  his  living  for  a 
year.  He  may  have  paicfpand  contracted  ever 
so  many  debts,  have  been  in  and  out  of  jail 
many  times  since  we  saw  him.  For  some  time 


past  he  had  been  back  in  London,  stout  and 
hearty  as  usual,  and  ready  for  any  invitation  to 
cards  or  claret.  Madame  de  Bernstein  did  not 
care  to  have  her  game  interrupted  by  her  nephew, 
whose  conversation  had  little  interest  now  for 
the  fickle  old  woman.  Next  to  the  very  young, 
I suppose  the  very  old  are  the  most  selfish. 
Alas,  the  heart  hardens  as  the  blood  ceases  to 
run!  The  cold  snow  strikes  down  from  the 
head  and  checks  the  glow  of  feeling.  Who 
wants  to  survive  into  old  age  after  abdicating 
all  his  faculties  one  by  one,  and  be  sans  teeth, 
sans  eyes,  sans  memory,  sans  hope,  sans  sym- 
pathy ? How  fared  it  with  those  patriarchs  of 
old  who  lived  for  their  nine  centuries,  and  when 
were  life’s  conditions  so  changed  that,  after  three- 
score years  and  ten,  it  became  but  a vexation 
and  a burden  ? 

Getting  no  reply  but  Yes  and  No  fo  his  brief 
speeches,  poor  Harry  sat  a while  on  a couch  op- 
posite his  aunt,  who  shrugged  her  shoulders,  had 
her  back  to  her  nephew,  and  continued  her  game 
with  the  Chaplain.  Sampson  sat  opposite  Mr. 
Warrington,  and  could  see  that  something  dis- 
turbed him.  His  face  was  very  pale,  and  his  coun- 
tenance disturbed  and  full  of  gloom.  “Some- 
thing has  happened  to  him,  ma’am,”  he  whis- 
pered to  the  Baroness. 

“ Bah  !”  She  shrugged  her  shoulders  again, 
and  continued  to  deal  her  cards.  “ What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  Sir?”  she  at  last  said,  at  a 
pause  in  the  game,  “that  you  have  such  a dis- 
mal countenance?  Chaplain,  that  last  game 
makes  us  even,  I think.” 

Harry  got  up  from  his  place.  “I  am  going 
on  a journey : I am  come  to  bid  you  good-by, 
aunt,”  he  said,  in  a very  tragical  voice. 

“On  a journey!  Are  you  going  home  to 
America  ? I mark  the  king,  Chaplain,  and  play 
him.” 

No,  Harry  said : he  was  not  going  to  Ameri- 
ca yet : he  was  going  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  for 
the  present. 

“ Indeed ! a lovely  spot !”  says  the  Baroness. 
“ Bon  jour , mon  ami , et  bon  voyage/I 11  And  she 
kissed  a little  hand  to  her  nephew. 

“I  mayn’t  come  back  for  some  time,  aunt,” 
he  groaned  out. 

“ Indeed ! We  shall  be  inconsolable  without 
you ! Unless  you  have  a spade,  Mr.  Sampson, 
the  game  is  mine.  Good-by,  my  child!  No 
more  about  your  journey  at  present:  tell  us 
about  it  when  you  come  back ! ” And  she  gayly 
bade  him  farewell.  He  looked  for  a moment 
piteously  at  her,  and  was  gone. 

“Something  grave  has  happened,  Madam,” 
says  the  Chaplain. 

“ Oh ! The  boy  is  always  getting  into  scrapes. 
I suppose  he  has  been  falling  in  love  with  one  of 
those  country-girls — what  are  their  names,  Lam- 
berts?— with  whom  he  is  ever  dawdling  about. 
He  has  been  doing  no  good  here  for  some  time. 
I am  disappointed  in  him,  really  quite  grieved 
about  him — I will  take  two  cards  if  you  please — 
again? — quite  grieved.  What  do  you  think 
they  say  of  his  cousin — the  Miss  Warrington 
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who  made  eyes  at  him  when  she  thought  he  was 
a prize — they  sav  the  King  bos  remarked  her, 
and  the  Yarmouth  is  crtvfoq  with  re.  He, 
he  J those  TnotUixlistical  Warrington*!  They 
arc  not  a hit  loss  worldly  than  their  neighbors  ; 
and,  old  a*  lie  i*,  if  the  Grand  Signior  throws 
\m  po'  ket-handkerehief,  they  will  jump  to  catch 
it!" 

“All,  Madam ; how  your  ladyship  knows  the 


world  !M  sighs  the  Chaplain.  “ I propose,  if  yon 


**  I have  lived  long  enongh  in  it,  Mr.  S&wjw 
son,  to  know  something  of  it.  'Tis  sadly  >c  Ir- 
ish, my  dear  Sir.  sudly  selfish  ; und  every  body  is 
struggling  to  pass  his  neighbor ! No,  I can't  give 
you  any  more  cards.  * You  hadn’t  the  king  ? 1 

play  queen,  knave,  mid  a ten— u sadly  selfish 
world,  indeed.  And  here  comes  my  chocolate ! " 
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The  more  immediate  interest  of  the  cards  en- 
tirely absorbs  the  old  woman.  The  door  shuts 
out  her  nephew  and  his  cares.  Under  his  hat 
he  bears  them  into  the  street,  and  paces  the  dark 
town  for  a while. 

“ Good  God !”  he  thinks,  ‘‘what  a miserable 
fellow  I am,  and  what  a spendthrift  of  my  life  I 
have  been!  I sit  silent  with  George  and  his 
friends.  I am  not  clever  and  witty  as  he  is.  I 
am  only  a burden  to  him,  and  if  I would  help 
him  ever  so  much  don’t  know  how.  My  dear 
Aupt  Lambert’s  kindness  never  tires,  but  I be- 
gin to  be  ashamed  of  trying  it.  Why,  even 
Hetty  can’t  help  turning  on  me ; and  when  she 
tells  me  I am  idle  and  should  be  doing  some- 
thing, ought  I to  be  angry  ? The  rest  have  left 
me.  There’s  my  cousins  and  uncle  and  my  lady 
my  aunt,  they  have  shown  me  the  cold  shoulder 
this  long  time.  They  didn’t  even  ask  me  to 
Norfolk  when  they  went  down  to  the  country, 
and  offer  me  so  much  as  a day’s  partridge-shoot- 
ing. I can’t  go  to  Castlewood — after  what  has 
happened ; I should  break  that  scoundrel  Will- 
i:im’s  bones ; and,  faith,  am  well  out  of  the  place 
altogether.  ” 

He  laughs  a fierce  laugh  as  he  recalls  his  ad- 
ventures since  he  has  been  in  Europe.  Money, 
friends,  pleasure,  all  have  passed  away,  and  he 
feels  the  past  like  a dream.  He  strolls  into 
White’s  Chocolate  House,  where  the  waiters  have 
scarce  seen  him  for  a year.  The  Parliament  is 
up.  Gentlemen  are  away ; there  is  not  even  any 
play  going  on — not  that  he  would  join  it,  if  there 
were.  He  has  but  a few  pieces  in  his  pocket, 
George’s  drawer  is  open,  and  he  may  take  what 
money  he  likes  thence ; but  very,  very  sparingly 
will  he  avail  himself  of  his  brother’s  repeated  in- 
vitation. He  sits  and  drinks  his  glass  in  moody 
silence.  Two  or  three  officers  of  the  Guards  en- 
ter from  St.  James’s.  He  knew  them  in  former 
days,  and  the  young  men,  who  have  been  already 
dining  and  drinking  on  guard,  insist  on  more 
drink  at  the  club.  The  other  battalion  of  their 
regiment  is  at  Winchester:  it  is  going  on  this 
great  expedition,  no  one  knowrs  whither,  which 
every  body  is  talking  about.  Cursed  fate  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  other  battalion ; and 
must  stay  and  do  duty  in  London  and  at  Ken- 
sington ! There  is  Webb,  who  was  of  their  regi- 
ment : he  did  well  to  exchange  his  company  in 
the  Coldstreams  for  the  lieutenant-colonelcy  of 
the  thirty-second.  He  will  be  of  the  expedition. 
Why,  every  body  is  going ; and  the  young  gen- 
tlemen mention  a score  of  names  of  men  of  the 
first  birth  and  fashion  who  have  volunteered. 
“It  ain’t  Hanoverians  this  time,  commanded 
by  the  big  Prince,”  says  one  young  gentleman 
(whose  relatives  may  have  been  Tories  forty 
years  ago),  “ it’s  Englishmen,  with  the  Guards 
at  the  head  of  ’em,  and  a Marlborough  for  a lead- 
er. Will  the  Frenchmen  ever  stand  against 
them!  No,  by  George,  they  are  irresistible!” 
And  a fresh  bowl  is  called,  and  loud  toasts  are 
drunk  to  the  success  of  the  expedition. 

Mr.  Warrington,  who  is  a cup  too  low,  the 
young  Guardsmen  say,  walks  away  when  they 
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are  not  steady  enough  to  be  able  to  follow  him, 
thinks  over  the  matter  on  his  way  to  his  lodg- 
ings, and  lies  thinking  of  it  all  through  the 
night. 

“ What  is  it,  my  boy  ?”  asks  George  Warring- 
ton of  his  brother,  when  the  latter  enters  his 
chamber  very  early  on  a blushing  May  morning. 

“I  want  a little  money  out  of  the  drawer,” 
says  Harry,  looking  at  his  brother.  “ I am  sick 
and  tired  of  London.” 

“ Good  Heavens ! Can  any  body  be  tired  of 
London?”  George  asks,  who  has  reasons  for  think- 
ing it  the  most  delightful  place  in  the  world. 

“I  have  for  one.  I am  sick  and  ill,”  says 
Harry. 

“ You  and  Hetty  have  been  quarreling?” 

“ She  don’t  care  a penny-piece  about  me,  nor 
I for  her,  neither,”  says  Harry,  nodding  his 
head.  “But  I am  ill,  and  a little  country  air 
will  do  me  good.”  And  he  mentions  how  he 
thinks  of  going  to  visit  Mr.  Webb  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  how  a Portsmouth  coach  starts  from 
Holbom. 

“ There’s  the  till,  Harry,”  says  George,  point- 
ing from  his  bed.  “ Put  your  hand  in  and  take 
what  you  will.  What  a lovely  morning,  and 
how  fresh  the  Bedford  House  garden  looks !” 

“ God  bless  you,  brother !”  Harry  says. 

“ Have  a good  time,  Harry!”  and  down  goes 
George’s  head  on  the  pillow  again,  and  he  takes 
his  pencil  and  note-book  from  under  his  bolster, 
and  falls  to  polishing  his  verses,  as  Harry,  with 
his  cloak  over  his  shoulder  and  a little  valise  in 
his  hand,  walks  to  tfie  inn  in  Holborn,  whence 
the  Portsmouth  machine  starts. 


CHAPTER  LXm. 

MELPOMENE. 

George  Warrington  by  no  means  allowed 
his  legal  studies  to  obstruct  his  comfort  and 
pleasures,  or  interfere  with  his  precious  health. 
Madam  Esmond  had  pointed  out  to  him  in  her 
letters  that  though  he  wore  a student’s  gown, 
and  sat  down  with  a crowd  of  nameless  people 
to  hall-commons,  he  had  himself  a name,  and  a 
very  ancient  one,  to  support,  and  could  take  rank 
with  the  first  persons  at  home  or  in  his  own 
country ; and  desired  that  he  would  study  as  a 
gentleman,  not  a mere  professional  drudge. 
WTith  this  injunction  the  young  man  complied 
obediently  enough ; so  that  he  may  be  said  not 
to  have  belonged  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  law, 
but  may  be  considered  to  have  been  a volunteer 
in  her  service,  like  some  young  gentlemen  of 
whom  we  have  heard.  Though  not  so  exacting 
as  she  since  has  become — though  she  allowed 
her  disciples  much  more  leisure,  much  more 
pleasure,  much  more  punch,  much  more  fre- 
quenting of  coffee-houses,  and  holiday-making 
than  she  admits  nowadays,  when  she  scarce  gives 
her  votaries  time  for  amusement,  recreation,  in- 
struction, sleep,  or  dinner — the  law  a hundred 
years  ago  wus  still  a jealous  mistress,  and  de- 
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<'4y*  A&fcfcb  emptied  tn  ^Ri^Vs  Tlieair?t  / 

#<>hj£b  X *1?w  £ny  H;.i# £*$$&$  tfi'an,  *on/e  rf  tb? 
pj<5<*fe  jtri  pfcd  there;  iqcn  }*i>y  iheir 

fe^wCtS  to  the Jf&-ti\f.ni  '&VL.  pi 
Invc m ( h wow<m  at//gmu  deal  h)dov  ticin 

tot?  rbXr  ^aiuliui  reader  own,  i f ever 
fm  had n itrmry  tfirn, o^iiion*  yrha  of 
the  Very  highest,  anil  that  hawser.  in  life  riper 
ftge»fe  inighi  come*  do  Ant  iti  life  prciensitms,  ap/J 
think  that  to  translate  an  ode  tif  lii>roec\  <7r  tfe 
turn  a sung  of-' '’Waller  or  Prior  Into  dCoem  al- 
cai.es  or  supphic\sfevm*  about,  the  utmost  of  hfe 
tsipnbilityy  tragedy  and  £g$r  only  did  hi*  gitir 
unknowing  youth  engage,  und.no  prize  but  up 
Id  chest  was  lit  fur  him, 

Oeorgn  Wturmgbm,  then,  An  ecunlng  to  Lorir 
don,  attended  the  ttoUrhiaf  p:rfomiimecs  nr  both 
hoinwii;  frequofittvi  the  PhoairUrd 
and  tetiri  thb  iMntoni*  «f  the  i-rtfirg,  nnd  might 
b&  sfei  nt  the  X^ifbfel  tetweiV  flic  phiy?,  or  snp~ 
pi**g  at  the  pfc$tV wits  and  -utt* 
uo>  wLcn  the  orer.  I fere  he 

gradually  Ik.vu r»K'  ticqvmVntcd  vvdh  the  jtiafCS*. 
iftul  such  *.*nim  VvTlUMv  ;iod  poeto  ns  v ery  kniiwn 
to  the  public.  'XUcr  jtdiigh  old  MackHn,  the 
fndjesome  Furors,  ih<v  xmuions  Ilipj/lcy  the 
sprightly  Mr.  Gfimek  him^dfe  might  oceani <infe 
ally  be  seen  at  lumses  fd  enteriutumerji;. 
and  oar  gentleman,  by  his  wit  ami  modesty,  fl* 
well,  pe.rhajfc,  as  for  the  high  dmracier  fi/r  wealth 
which  hr*  possessed,  came  to  be  very  much  liked 
in  the  eodbe.huioo  drdcs,  and  found  t!wt.  the 
fir  too?  would  drink  a howl  of  punch  with  |nm. 
and  the  entity  sup  -at  hh  cxjienre  with  £reat  #f~ 
falitlity,  To  he  oti  term*  of  intimacy  with  an 
tmjtfef  or  an  actor  has  been  an  object  Vjf  icligbr 
to  ninny  a young  man  ; ncfimlly  tO  hoh  and  nob 
with  XinhadiJ  or  Henry  the  Fifth  or  Alexander, 
the  Great,  tovai-eept  a pinch  out  of  Arferanhi/s 
own  ho:*,  to  pht  Juliet  into  Iut  cout  h,  or  hand. 
MonimiaTo  hef  chair,  are  privileges  which  would 
del i/hr  nioet  young  men  of  a pcetir  turn  ; and 
jto- -mauler  Charge  'Warrington  loved  riie  thea- 
tre. Then  he  bod  the  fcatfefaetion  of  th mfcirtg 
tlntt  hU  mother  only  half  approved  of  pdayf  ami 
phiydionst®,  and  of  feasting  sm  fruii  {Vf'hld/i 
at  home.  He  gave  more  than  one  < kv;,.n;  on- 
UntaiurmMif  to  the  players,  and  it.  was  even  *atfd 
fhut  imv  or  tw^o  dfeUnguished  gA  mmses  had  cre*- 
d/ccnded  to  Wrrow  money  of  h ini , 

And  a&  ho  policed  and  added  tttr* '..iieaati«s: 
to  lii^  mdster-picav  Ave  may  he  safe  that  ho  oxjk 
fuMqa  of  ^taip  fVft^nila  of  his,  And  thiU  they 
gave  him  applause 'ami  emmsci:  Mr ,.  JSspon/.ur. . 
Ids  new  liitpiaintanoe,  of  the  Tciuphy  gare  n 
tirpakn^t  nr  fife  chambers  in  F/-fr««  V low.lt r 
Avjien  Mr.  Wtt/rington  ruixi  j^art  of  life  play,  and 
tii e genii emtnr  pi esen t pmnouircbd  tlmi*  it.  had 
iuieoinmon  merit.  Kten  tlie  lea  mod  Mr.  John* 
j^tn,  who'  vtm  inrited,  was  good  eTiongfr  to  $*r 
that  tlni  piece,  .had  showed  talent.  It  nurrvn 
a g/ list  the  unUiiesv  io  be  sure  ; but  these  had 
been  vi.dntcd  bv  other  uttilmcs,.  uml  Hr,  Wit? 
rington  inighf  sneriheo  \lmm  as  wplj’kv  anotW 
There  was  in  ]Mr.  W. « tragedy  a something 
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which  reminded  him  both  of  Coriolanus  and 
Othello.  “And  two  very  good  things  too,  Sir!” 
the  author  pleaded.  “Well,  well,  there  was  no 
doubt  on  that  point ; and  ’tis  certain  your  catas- 
trophe is  terrible,  just,  and  being  in  part  true, 
as  is  not  the  less  awful,”  remarks  Mr.  Spencer. 

Now'  the  plot  of  Mr.  Warrington’s  tragedy  was 
quite  full  indeed  of  battle  and  murder.  A fa- 
vorite book  of  his  grandfather  had  been  the  life 
of  old  George  Frundsbcrg  of  Mindelheim,  a col- 
onel of  foot-folk  in  the  Imperial  service  at  Pavia 
fight,  and  during  the  wrars  of  the  Constable  Bour- 
bon : and  one  of  Frundsbcrg’s  military  compan- 
ions was  a certain  Carpzow,  or  Carpezan,  whom 
our  friend  selected  as  his  tragedy  hero. 

His  first  act,  as  it  at  present  stands  in  Sir 
George  Warrington’s  manuscript,  is  supposed 
to  take  place  before  a convent  on  the  Rhine, 
which  the  Lutherans,  under  Carpezan,  are  l>e- 
sieging.  A godless  gang  these  Lutherans  are. 
They  have  pulled  the  beards  of  Roman  friars, 
and  tom  the  vails  of  hundreds  of  religious  w*o- 
raen.  A score  of  these  are  trembling  within 
the  walls  of  the  convent  yonder,  of  which  the 
garrison,  unless  the  expected  succors  arrive  be- 
fore mid-day,  has  promised  to  surrender.  Mean- 
while there  is  armistice,  and  the  sentries  within 
look  on  with  hungry  eyes,  as  the  soldiers  and 
camp  people  gambol  on  the  grass  before  the 
gate.  Twelve  o’clock,  ding,  ding,  dong!  it 
sounds  upon  the  convent  bell.  No  succors 
have  arrived.  Open  gates,  warder,  and  give 
admission  to  the  famous  Protestant  hero,  the 
terror  of  Turks  on  the  Danube  and  Papists  in 
the  Lombard  plains — Colonel  Carpezan . See, 

here  he  comes,  clad  in  complete  steel,  his  ham- 
mer of  battle  over  his  shoulder,  with  which  he 
has  battered  so  many  infidel  sconces,  his  flags 
displayed,  his  trumpets  blowing.  “ No  rude- 
ness, my  men,”  savs  Carpezan;  “the  wine  is  | 
yours,  and  the  convent  larder  and  cellar  are 
good ; the  church  plate  shall  be  melted ; any  of 
the  garrison  who  choose  to  take  service  with 
Gaspar  Carpezan  are  welcome,  and  shall  have 
good  pay.  No  insult  to  the  religious  ladies.  I 
have  promised  them  a safe-conduct,  and  he  who 
lays  a finger  on  them  hangs.  Mind  that,  Pro- 
vost Marshal ! ” The  Provost  Marshal,  a huge 
fellow  in  a red  doublet,  nods  his  head. 

“ We  shall  sec  more  of  that  Provost  Marshal, 
or  executioner,”  Mr.  Spencer  explains  to  his 
guests. 

“ A very  agreeable  acquaintance,  I am  sure — 
shall  be  delighted  to  meet  the  gentleman  again !” 
says  Mr.  Johnson,  wagging  his  head  over  his  tea. 
“This  scene  of  the  mercenaries,  the  camp-fol- 
lowers, and  their  wild  sports,  is  novel  and  stir- 
ring, Mr.  Warrington,  and  I make  you  my  com- 
pliments on  it.  The  Colonel  has  gone  into  the 
convent,  I think  ? Now  let  us  hear  what  he  is 
going  to  do  there.  ” 

The  Abbess,  and  one  or  two  of  her  oldest  la- 
dies, make  their  appearance  before  the  conqueror. 
Conqueror  qs  he  is,  they  beard  him  in  their  sa- 
cred halls.  They  have  heard  of  his  violent  be- 
havior in  conventual  establishments  before.  That 
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hammer,  which  he  always  carries  in  action,  has 
smashed  many  sacred  images  in  religious  houses. 

Pounds  and  pounds  of  convent  plate  is  he  known 
to  have  melted,  the  sacrilegious  plunderer!  No 
wonder  the  Abbess-Princess  of  St.  Mary’s,  a lady 
of  violent  prejudices,  free  language,  and  noble 
birth,  has  a dislike  to  the  low-born  heretic  who 
lords  it  in  her  convent,  and  tells  Carpezan  a bit 
of  her  mind,  os  the  phrase  is.  This  scene,  in 
which  the  lady  gets  somewhat  better  of  the  Col- 
onel, was  liked  not  a little  by  Mr.  Warrington’s 
audience  at  the  Temple.  Terrible  as  he  might 
be  in  war,  Carpezan  was  shaken  at  first  by  the 
Abbess’s  brisk  opening  charge  of  words ; and, 
conqueror  as  he  was,  seemed  at  first  to  be  con- 
quered by  his  actual  prisoner.  But  such  an  old 
soldier  was  not  to  be  beaten  ultimately  by  any 
w'oman.  “ Pray,  madam,”  says  he,  “ how  many 
ladies  are  there  in  your  convent  for  whom  my 
people  shall  provide  conveyance  ? The  Abbess, 
with  a look  of  much  trouble  and  anger,  says  that, 
besides  herself,  the  noble  Sisters  of  Saint  Mary’s 
[ House  arc  twenty — tw'enty-three.”  She  was  go- 
ing to  say  twenty-four,  and  now  says  twenty- 
three  ! “ Ha ! why  this  hesitation  ?”  asks  Cap- 

tain Ulric,  one  of  Carpczan’s  gayest  officers. 

The  dark  chief  pulls  a letter  from  his  pocket. 

“I  require  from  you,  madam,”  he  says,  sternly, 
to  the  Lady  Abbess,  ‘ ‘ the  body  of  the  noble  lady 
Sybilla  of  Hoya.  Her  brother  was  my  favorite 
captain,  slain  by  my  side,  in  the  Milanese.  By 
his  death  she  becomes  heiress  of  his  lands.  ’Tis 
said  a greedy  uncle  brought  her  hither,  and  fast 
immured  the  lady  against  her  will.  The  dam- 
sel shall  herself  pronounce  her  fate — to  stay  a 
cloistered  sister  of  Saint  Mary’s,  or  to  return  to 
homo  and  liberty,  as  Lady  Sybil,  Baroness  of 

. ” Ha ! The  Abbess  was  greatly  disturbed 

by  this  question.  She  says,  haughtily : “Then1 
is  no  Lady  Sybil  in  this  house : of  which  even' 
inmate  is  under  your  protection,  and  sworn  to  go 
| free.  The  Sister  Agnes  was  a nun  professed. 

| and  what  w as  her  land  and  w'ealth  revert  to  this 
j Order.” 

| “ Give  me  straightway  the  body  of  the  Lady 

Sybil  of  Hoya !”  roars  Carpezan,  in  great  WTath. 

“ If  not,  I make  a signal  to  my  reiters,  and  give 
you  and  your  convent  up  to  war.” 

“Faith,  if  I lead  the  storm,  and  have  my 
right,  ’tis  not  my  Lady  Abbess  that  I’ll  choose” 

(says  Captain  Ulric),  “hut  rather  some  plump, 
smiling,  red-lipped  maid  like — like — ” Here, 
as  he,  the  sly  fellow',  i3  looking  under  the  vails 
of  the  two  attendant  nuns,  the  stern  Abbess  cries. 

“ Silence,  fellow’,  with  thy  ribald  talk ! The 
lady,  warrior,  whom  you  ask  of  me  is  passed 
away  from  sin,  temptation,  vanity,  and  three 
days  since  our  Sister  Agnes — dial.” 

At  this  announcement  Carpezan  is  immense- 
ly agitated.  The  Abbess  calls  upon  the  Chaplain 
to  confirm  her  statement.  Ghastly  and  pale, 
the  old  man  has  to  own  that  three  days  since  the 
wretched  Sister  Agnes  was  buried. 

This  is  too  much ! In  the  pocket  of  his  coat 
of  mail  Carpezan  has  a letter  from  Sister  Agnes 
herself,  in  which  she  announces  that  she  is  going 
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to  be  buried  indeed,  but  in  an  oubliette  of  the 
convent,  where  she  may  either  be  kept  on  water 
and  bread,  or  die  starved  outright.  He  seizes 
the  unflinching  Abbess  by  the  arm,  while  Cap- 
tain Ulric  lays  hold  of  the  Chaplain  by  the 
throat.  The  Colonel  blows  a blast  upon  his 
horn : in  rush  his  furious  lanzknechts  from  with- 
out. Crash,  bang!  They  knock  the  convent 
walls  about.  And  in  the  midst  of  flames,  screams, 
and  slaughter,  who  is  presently  brought  in  by 
Carpezan  himself,  and  fainting  on  his  shoulder, 
but  Sybilla  herself.  A little  sister  nun  (that  gay 
one  with  the  red  lips)  had  pointed  out  to  the 
Colonel  and  Ulric  the  way  to  Sister  Agnes’s 
dungeon,  and,  indeed,  had  been  the  means  of 
making  her  situation  known  to  the  Lutheran 
chief. 

“The  convent  is  suppressed  with  a venge- 
ance,” says  Mr.  Warrington.  “We  end  our 
first  act  with  the  burning  of  the  place,  the  roars 
of  triumph  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  outcries  of 
the  nuns.  They  had  best  go  change  their  dress- 
es immediately,  for  they  will  have  to  be  court 
ladies  in  the  next  act — as  you  will  see.”  Here 
the  gentlemen  talked  the  matter  over.  If  the 
piece  were  to  be  done  at  Drury  Lane,  Mrs. 
Pritchard  would  hardly  like  to  be  Lady  Abbess, 
as  she  doth  but  appear  in  the  first  act.  Miss 
Pritchard  might  make  a pretty  Sybilla,  and 
Miss  Gates  the  attendant  nun.  Mr.  Garrick  was 
scarce  tall  enough  for  Carpezan — though,  when 
he  is  excited,  nobody  ever  thinks  of  him  but  as 
big  as  a grenadier.  Mr.  Johnson  owns  Wood- 
ward will  be  a good  Ulric,  as  he  plays  the  Mer- 
cutio  parts  very  gayly — and  so,  by  one  and 
t’other,  the  audience  fancies  the  play  already  on 
the  boards,  and  casts  the  characters. 

In  act  the  second  Carpezan  has  married  Sy- 
billa. He  has  enriched  himself  in  the  wars,  has 
been  ennobled  by  the  Emperor,  and  lives  at  his 
castle  on  the  Danube  in  state  and  splendor. 

But,  truth  to  say,  though  married,  rich,  and 
cuuobled,  the  Lord  Carpezan  was  not  happy. 
It  may  be  that  in  his  wild  life,  as  leader  of  con- 
dottieri  on  both  sides,  he  had  committed  crimes 
which  agitated  his  mind  with  remorse.  It  may 
be  that  his  rough  soldier  manners  consorted  ill 
with  his  imperious  high-born  bride.  She  led 
him  such  a life — I am  narrating  as  it  were  the 
Warrington  manuscript,  which  is  too  long  to 
print  in  entire — taunting  him  with  his  low'  birth, 
his  vulgar  companions,  whom  the  old  soldier 
loved  to  see  about  him,  and  so  forth — that  there 
were  times  when  he  rather  wished  that  he  had 
never  rescued  this  lovely,  quarrelsome,  wayward 
vixen  from  the  oubliette  out  of  which  he  fished 
her.  After  the  bustle  of  the  first  act  this  is  a 
quiet  one,  and  passed  chiefly  in  quarreling  be- 
tween the  Baron  and  Baroness  Carpezan,  until 
horns  blow,  and  it  is  announced  that  the  young 
King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  is  coming  hunt- 
ing that  way. 

Act  III.  is  passed  at  Prague,  whither  his  Ma- 
jesty has  invited  Lord  Caqiezan  and  his  wife, 
with  noble  otters  of  preferment  to  the  latter. 
From  Baron  he  shall  be  promoted  to  be  Count, 


from  Colonel  he  shall  be  General-in-Chief.  Ilis 
w ife  is  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  of  all 
the  ladies  of  the  court — and  as  for  Caqjzoff — ” 

“Oh,  stay — I have  it — I know  your  story, 

Sir,  now,”  says  Mr.  Johnson.  “ ’Tis  in  Metera- 
nus,  in  the  Theatrum  Universum.  I read  it  in 
Oxford  as  a boy — Carpezan  us  or  Carpzoff — ” 

“That  is  the  fourth  act,”  says  Mr.  Warring- 
ton. In  the  fourth  act  the  young  King’s  at- 
tentions toward  Sybilla  grow'  more  and  more 
marked ; but  her  husband,  battling  against  his 
jealousy,  long  refuses  to  yield  to  it,  until  his 
wife’s  criminality  is  put  beyond  a doubt — and 
here  he  read  the  act,  which  closes  with  the  ter- 
rible tragedy  which  actually  happened.  Being 
convinced  of  his  wife’s  guilt,  Carpezan  caused 
the  executioner  who  followed  his  regiment  to 
slay  her  in  her  owrn  palace.  And  the  curtain  of 
the  act  falls  just  after  the  dreadful  deed  is  done, 
in  a side  chamber  illuminated  by  the  moon  shin- 
ing through  a great  oriel  window',  under  which 
the  King  comes  with  his  lute,  and  plays  the  song 
which  w as  to  be  the  signal  between  him  and  his 
guilty  victim. 

This  song  (writ  in  the  ancient  style,  and  re- 
peated in  the  piece,  being  sung  in  the  third  act 
previously  at  a great  festival  given  by  the  King 
and  Queen)  was  pronounced  by  Mr.  Johnson 
to  be  a happy  imitation  of  Mr.  Waller’s  manner, 
and  its  gay  repetition  at  the  moment  of  guilt, 
murder,  and  horror,  very  much  deepened  the 
tragic  gloom  of  the  scene. 

“But  whatever  came  afterward?”  he  asked. 

“ I remember  in  the  Theatrum,  Carpezan  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  into  favor  again  by  Count 
Mansfield,  and  doubtless  to  have  murdered  other 
folks  on  the  reformed  side.” 

Here  our  poet  has  departed  from  historic 
truth.  In  the  fifth  act  of  “Carpezan”  King 
Louis  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  (sufficiently  ter- 
ror-stricken, no  doubt,  by  the  sanguinary  term- 
ination of  his  intrigue)  has  received  word  that 
the  Emperor  Solyman  is  invading  his  Hungarian 
dominions.  Enter  two  noblemen  who  relate 
how,  in  the  council  which  the  King  held  upon 
the  news,  the  injured  Carpezan  rushed  infuriated 
into  the  royal  presence,  broke  his  sword,  and 
flung  it  at  the  King’s  feet — along  with  a glove 
which  he  dared  him  to  wear,  and  which  he  swore 
he  would  one  day  claim.  After  that  wild  chal- 
lenge the  rebel  fled  from  Prague,  and  had  not 
since  been  heard  of ; but  it  was  reported  that  he 
had  joined  the  Turkish  invader,  assumed  the 
turban,  and  was  now  in  the  camp  of  the  Sultan, 
whose  white  tents  glance  across  the  river  yon- 
der, and  against  whom  the  King  was  now  on  his 
march.  Then  the  King  comes  to  his  tent  with 
his  generals,  prepares  his  order  of  battle,  and 
dismisses  them  to  their  posts,  keeping  by  his  side 
an  aged  and  faithful  knight,  his  master  of  the 
horse,  to  w hom  he  expresses  his  repentance  for 
his  past  crimes,  his  esteem  for  his  good  and  in- 
jured Queen,  and  his  determination  to  meet  the 
day’s  battle  like  a man. 

“ What  is  this  field  called?” 

“Mohacz,  my  liege!”  says  the  old  warrior, 
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adding  the  remark  that  “ Ere  set  of  son,  Mohacz 
will  see  a battle  bravely  won.” 

Trumpets  and  alarms  now  sound;  they  are 
the  cymbals  and  barbaric  music  of  the  Janiza- 
ries : we  are  in  the  Turkish  camp,  and  yonder, 
surrounded  by  turbaned  chiefs,  walks  the  Sultan 
Soly man’s  friend,  the  conqueror  of  Rhodes,  the 
redoubted  Grand  Vizier. 

Who  is  that  warrior  in  an  Eastern  habit,  but 
with  a glove  in  his  cap  ? Tis  Carpezan.  Even 
Solyman  knew  his  courage  and  ferocity  as  a sol- 
dier. He  knows  the  ordinance  of  the  Hungarian 
host : in  wliat  arms  King  Louis  is  weakest : how 
his  cavalry,  of  which  the  shock  is  tremendous, 
should  be  received,  and  inveigled  into  yonder 
morass,  where  certain  death  may  await  them — 
he  prays  for  a command  in  the  front,  and  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  place  where  the  traitor  King 
Louis  will  engage.  “ Tis  well,”  says  the  grim 
Vizier,  “our  invincible  Emperor  surveys  the 
battle  from  yonder  tower.  At  the  end  of  the 
day,  he  will  know  how  to  reward  your  valor.” 
The  signal-guns  fire — the  trumpets  blow — the 
Turkish  captains  retire,  vowing  death  to  the  infi- 
del, and  eternal  fidelity  to  the  Sultan. 

And  now  the  battle  begins  in  earnest,  and 
with  those  various  incidents  which  the  lover  of 
the  theatre  knoweth.  Christian  knights  and 
Turkish  warriors  clash  and  skirmish  over  the 
stage.  Continued  alarms  are  sounded.  Troops 
on  both  sides  advance  and  retreat.  Carpezan, 
with  his  glove  in  his  cap,  and  his  dreadful  ham- 
mer smashing  all  before  him,  rages  about  the 
field,  calling  for  King  Louis.  The  renegade  is 
about  to  slay  a warrior  who  faces  him,  but  rec- 
ognizing young  Ulric,  his  ex-captain,  he  drops 
the  uplifted  hammer,  and  bids  him  fly  and  think 
of  Carpezan.  He  is  softened  at  seeing  his  young 
friend,  and  thinking  of  former  times  when  they 
fought  and  conquered  together  in  the  cause  of 
Protestantism.  Ulric  bids  him  to  return,  but 
of  course  that  is  now  out  of  the  question.  They 
fight.  Ulric  will  have  it,  and  down  he  goes  un- 
der the  hammer.  The  renegade  melts  in  sight 
of  his  wounded  comrade,  when  who  appears  but 
King  Louis,  his  plumes  torn,  his  sword  hacked, 
his  shield  dented  with  a thousand  blows  which 
he  has  received  and  delivered  during  the  day’s 
battle.  Ha ! who  is  this  ? The  guilty  monarch 
would  turn  away  (perhaps  Macbeth  may  have 
done  so  before),  but  Carpezan  is  on  him.  All 
his  softness  is  gone.  He  rages  like  a fury. 
* i An  equal  fight  I ” he  roars.  “ A traitor  against 
a traitor!  Stand,  King  Louis!  False  King, 
false  knight,  false  friend — by  this  glove  in  my 
helmet,  I challenge  you!”  And  he  team  the 
guilty  token  out  of  his  cap,  and  flings  it  at  the 
King. 

Of  course  they  set  to,  and  the  monarch  falls 
under  the  terrible  arm  of  the  man  whom  he  has 
injured.  Ho  dies,  uttering  a few  incoherent 
words  of  repentance,  and  Carpezan,  leaning  upon 
his  murderous  mace,  utters  a heart-broken  solilo- 
quy over  the  royal  corpse.  The  Turkish  war- 
riors have  gathered  meanwhile:  the  dreadful 
day  is  their  own.  Yonder  stands  the  dark  Vi- 
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zier,  surrounded  by  his  Janizaries,  whose  bows 
and  swords  are  tired  of  drinking  death.  He 
surveys  the  Renegade  standing  over  the  corpse 
of  the  King. 

“Christian  renegade!”  he  says,  “Allah  has 
given  us  a great  victory.  The  arms  of  the  Sub- 
lime Emperor  are  every  where  triumphant.  The 
Christian  King  is  slain  by  you.” 

“Peace  to  his  soul!  He  died  like  a good 
knight,”  gasps  Ulric,  himself  dying  on  the  field. 

“In  this  day’s  battle,”  the  grim  Vizier  con- 
tinues, “no  man  hath  comported  himself  more 
bravely  than  you.  You  are  made  Bassa  of  Tran- 
sylvania ! Advance  bowmen — Fire ! ” 

An  arrow  quivers  in  the  breast  of  Carpezan. 

“ Bassa  of  Transylvania,  you  were  a traitor 
to  your  King,  who  lies  murdered  by  your  hand!  ” 
continues  grim  Vizier.  “You  contributed  more 
than  any  soldier  to  this  day’s  great  victory.  Tis 
thus  my  Sublime  Emperor  meetly  rewards  you. 
Sound  trumpets!  We  march  for  Vienna  to- 
night!” 

And  the  curtain  drops  as  Carpezan,  crawling 
toward  his^dying  comrade,  kisses  his  hands,  and 
gasps, 

“ Forgive  me,  Ulric ! ” 

When  Mr.  Warrington  has  finished  reading 
his  tragedy,  he  turns  round  to  Mr.  Johnson, 
modestly,  and  asks, 

“What  say  you,  Sir?  Is  there  any  chance 
for  me?” 

But  the  opinion  of  this  most  eminent  critic 
is  scarce  to  be  given,  for  Mr.  Johnson  had  been 
asleep  for  some  time,  and'  frankly  owned  that  he 
had  lost  the  latter  part  of  the  play. 

The  little  auditory  begins  to  hum  and  stir  as 
the  noise  of  the  speaker  ceased.  George  may 
have  been  very  nervous  when  he  first  commenced 
to  read ; but  every  body  allows  that  he  read  the 
last  two  acts  uncommonly  well,  and  makes  him 
a compliment  upon  his  matter  and  manner. 
Perhaps  every  body  is  in  good  humor  because 
the  piece  has  come  to  an  end.  Mr.  Spencer’s 
servant  hands  about  refreshing  drinks.  The 
Templars  speak  out  their  various  opinions  while 
they  sip  the  negus.  They  are  a choice  band  of 
critics,  familiar  with  the  pit  of  the  theatre,  and 
they  treat  Mr.  Warrington’s  play  with  the  grav- 
ity which  such  a subject  demands. 

Mr.  Fountain  suggests  that  the  Vizier  should 
not  say  “Fire!”  when  he  bids  the  archers  kill 
Carpezan — as  you  certainly  don’t  fire  with  a bow 
and  arrows.  A note  is  taken  of  the  objection. 

Mr.  Figtree,  who  is  of  a sentimental  turn,  re- 
grets that  Ulric  could  not  be  saved,  and  married 
to  the  comic  heroine. 

“ Nay,  Sir,  there  was  an  utter  annihilation  of 
the  Hungarian  army  at  Mohacz,”  says  Mr.  John- 
son, “and  Ulric  must  take  his  knock  on  the 
head  with  the  rest.  He  could  only  be  saved  by 
flight,  and  you  wouldn’t  have  a hero  run  away ! 
Pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  Captain 
Ulric,  but  kill  him  with  honors  of  war.” 

Messrs.  Essex  and  Tanfield  wonder  to  one  an- 
other who  is  this  queer  looking  pert  whom  Spen- 
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cer  lias  invited,  and  who  contradicts  every  body, 
and  suggest  a boat  up  the  river  and  a little  fresh 
air  after  the  fatigues  of  the  tragedy. 

The  general  opinion  is  decidedly  favorable  to 
Mr.  Warrington’s  performance;  and  Mr.  John- 
son’s opinion,  on  which  he  6ets  a special  value, 
is  the  most  favorable  of  all.  Perhaps  Mr.  John- 
son is  not  sorry  to  compliment  a young  gentle- 
man of  fashion  and  figure  like  Mr.  W.  “ Up  to 
the  death  of  the  heroine,”  he  says,  “ I am  frank- 
ly with  you,  Sir.  And  I may  speak,  as  a play- 
wright who  have  killed  my  own  heroine,  and  had 
my  share  of  the  plausus  in  theatro.  To  hear 
your  own  lines  nobly  delivered  to  an  applauding 
house  is  indeed  a noble  excitement.  I like  to 
see  a young  man  of  good  name  and  lineage  who 
condescends  to  think  that  the  Tragic  Muse  is  not 
below  his  advances.  It  was  to  a sordid  roof  that 
I invited  her,  and  I asked  her  to  rescue  me  from 
poverty  and  squalor.  Happy  you,  Sir,  who  can 
meet  her  upon  equal  terms,  and  can  afford  Vo 
marry  her  without  a portion!” 

“ I doubt  whether  the  greatest  genius  is  not 
debased  who  has  to  make  a bargain  with  Poetry,” 
remarks  Mr.  Spencer. 

“ Nay,  Sir,”  Mr.  Johnson  answered,  44  I doubt 
if  many  a great  genius  would  work  at  all  with- 
out bribes  and  necessities;  and  so  a man  had 
better  marry  a poor  Muse  for  good  and  all,  for 
better  or  worse,  than  dally  with  a rich  one.  I 
moke  you  my  compliment  to  your  play,  Mr. 
Warrington,  and  if  you  want  an  introduction  to 
the  stage,  shall  be  very  happy  if  I can  induce  my 
friend  Mr.  Garrick  to  present  you.” 

41  Mr.  Garrick  shall  be  his  sponsor,”  cried  the 
florid  Mr.  Figtree.  “Melpomene  Bhall  be  his 
godmother,  and  he  shall  have  the  witches’  cal- 
dron in  Macbeth  for  a christening  font.  ” 

“Sir,  I neither  said  font  nor  godmother,” 
remarks  the  man  of  letters.  “ I would  have  no 
play  contrary  to  morals  or  religion : nor,  as  I 
conceive,  is  Mr.  Warrington’s  piece  otherwise 
than  friendly  to  them.  Vice  is  chastised,  as  it 
should  be,  even  in  Kings,  though  - perhaps  we 
judge  of  their  temptations  too  lightly.  Revenge 
is  punished — as  not  to  be  lightly  exercised  by 
our  limited  notion  of  justice.  It  may  have  been 
Carpezan’s  wife  who  perverted  the  King,  and 
not  the  King  who  led  the  woman  astray.  At 
any  rate,  Louis  is  rightly  humiliated  for  his 
crime,  and  the  Renegade  most  justly  executed 
for  his.  I wish  you  a good  afternoon,  gentle- 
men !”  And  with  these  remarks,  the  great  au- 
thor took  his  leave  of  the  company. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  reading,  General  Lam- 
bert had  made  his  appearance  at  Mr.  Spencer’s 
chambers,  and  had  listened  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  tragedy.  The  performance  over,  he  and 
George  took  their  way  to  the  latter’s  lodgings  in 
the  first  place,  and  subsequently  to  the  Gener- 
al’s own  house,  where  the  young  author  was  ex- 
pected, in  order  to  recount  the  reception  which 
his  play  had  met  fropi  his  Temple  critics. 

At  Mr.  Warrington’s  apartment  in  South- 
ampton Row,  they  found  a letter  awaiting 
George,  which  the  latter  placed  in  his  pocket 


unread,  so  that  he  might  proceed  immediately 
with  his  companion  to  Soho.  We  may  be  sure 
the  ladies  there  were  eager  to  know  about  the 
Carpezan’s  fate  in  the  morning’s  small  rehearsal. 
Hetty  said  George  was  so  shy,  that  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  for  all  parties  if  some  other  per- 
son had  read  the  play.  Theo,  on  the  contrary, 
cried  out ; 

“Read  it,  indeed!  Who  can  read  a poem 
better  than  the  author  who  feels  it  in  his  heart  ? 
And  George  had  his  whole  heart  in  the  piece ! ” 

Mr.  Lambert  very  likely  thought  that  some- 
body else’s  whole  heart  was  in  the  piece,  too, 
but  did  not  utter  this  opinion  to  Miss  Theo. 

“ I think  Harry  would  look  very  well  in  your 
figure  of  a Prince,”  says  the  General.  “Thai 
scene  where  he  takes  leave  of  his  wife  before  de- 
parting for  the  ware  reminds  me  of  your  broth- 
er’s manner  not  a little.” 

“Oh,  papa!  surely  Mr.  Warrington  himself 
would  act  the  Prince’s  part  best!”  cries  Miss 
Theo.  • 

“And  be  deservedly  slain  in  battle  at  the 
end  ?”  asks  the  father  of  the  house. 

“I  did  not  say  that;  only  that  Mr.  George 
would  make  a very  good  Prince,  papa!”  cries 
Miss  Theo. 

“ In  which  case  he  would  find  a suitable  Prin- 
cess, I have  no  doubt.  What  news  of  your 
brother  Harry?” 

George,  who  has  been  thinking  about  theat- 
rical triumphs ; about  monumentum  are  perenni - 
vs ; about  lilacs ; about  love  whispered  and  ten- 
derly accepted,  remembers  that  lie  has  a letter 
from  Harry  in  his  pocket,  and  gayly  produces  it. 

“ Let  u£  hear  what  Mr.  Truant  says  for  him- 
self, Aunt  Lambert!”  cries  George,  breaking 
the  seal. 

Why  is  he  so  disturbed,  as  he  reads  the  con- 
tents of  his  letter  ? Why  do  the  women  look  at 
him  with  alarmed  eyes  ? And  why,  above  all, 
is  Hetty  so  pale  ? 

44  Here  is  the  letter,”  says  George,  and  begins 
to  read  it: 

u Ktd*,  June  1, 1T5S. 

“ I did  not  tell  my  dearest  George  what  I 
hoped  and  intended  when  I left  home  on  Wed- 
nesday. *Twas  to  sec  Mr.  Webb  at  Portsmouth 
or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  wherever  his  Reg1  w as,  and 
if  need  was,  to  go  down  on  my  knees  to  him  to 
take  me  as  volunteer  with  him  on  the  Expedi- 
tion. I took  boat  from  Portsmouth,  where  I 
learned  that  he  was,  with  our  regiment , incampt 
at  the  village  of  Rydc.  Was  received  by  him 
most  kindly,  and  my  petition  granted  out  of 
hand.  That  is  why  I say  our  regiment.  We 
are  eight  gentlemen  volunteers  with  Mr.  Webb ; 
all  men  of  birth,  and  good  fortunes , except  poor 
me,  who  don’t  deserve  one.  We  are  to  mess 
with  the  officers ; we  take  the  right  of  the  col- 
lumn,  and  have  always  the  right  to  he  in  front ; 
and  in  an  hour  we  embark  on  board  his  Majes- 
ty’s Ship  the  Rochester , of  60  guns,  while  our 
Commodore’s,  Mr.  Howe’s,  is  the  Essex,  70. 
His  squadron  is  about  20  ships,  and  I should 
think  100  transports  at  least.  Though  ’tis  a se- 
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cret  expedition,  we  make  no  doubt  France  is  our 
destination — where  I hope  to  see  my  friends  the 
Monsicurs  once  more,  and  win  my  colors  a la 
poind  dc  mon  epee , as  we  used  to  say  in  Cana- 
da. Perhaps  my  service  as  interpreter  may  be 
useful ; I speaking  the  language  not  so  well  as 
some  one  J know,  but  better  than  most  here. 

4 4 I scarce  venture  to  write  to  our  mother  to 
tell  her  of  this  step.  Will  you,  who  have  a cox- 
ing tongue,  will  wheadle  any  one,  write  to  her  as 
soon  as  you  have  finisht  the  famous  tradgedgf 
Will  you  give  my  affectionate  respects  to  dear 
General  Lambert  and  ladies : and  if  any  acci- 
dent should  happen,  I know  you  will  take  care 
of  poor  Gumbo,  as  belonging  to  my  dearest,  best 
George’s  most  affectionate  brother, 

“ Henry  E.  Warrington. 


“ P.S. — Love  to  all  at  home  when  you  write, 
including  Dempster,  Mountain,  and  Fanny  M., 
and  all  the  people,  and  duty  to  my  honored  mo- 
ther, wishing  I had  pleased  her  better.  And  if 
I said  any  thing  unkind  to  dear  Miss  Hester 
Lambert,  I know  she  will  forgive  me ; and  pray 
God  bless  all.— II.  E.  W. 

u To  O.  Esmond  Washington,  Esq., 

“At  Hr.  Bence's  house  in  Southampton  Row, 

“ Opposite  Bedford  House  Gardens,  London.'* 

He  has  not  read  the  last  words  with  a very 
steady  voice.  Mr.  Lambert  sits  silent,  though 
not  a little  moved.  Theo  and  her  mother  look 
at  one  another ; but  Hetty  remains  with  a cold 
face  and  a stricken  heart.  She  thinks  “He  is 
gone  to  danger,  perhaps  to  death,  and  it  was  I 
sent  him  1” 


Jfinntjilti  Jlttnrt  of  Current  Cnrats. 


UNITED  STATES. 

rpHE  Session  of  Congress  approaches  its  close,  and 
I no  definite  measures  have  been  proposed  to  meet 
the  deficiency  in  the  revenues  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment.  The  most  important  act  which  has  yet 

been  performed  by  Congress  is  the  admission  of  Or- 
egon into  the  Union.  The  Bill  passed  the  Senate  at 
the  last  session,  but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  House. 
It  was  opposed  by  the  Americans  because  the  Con- 
stitution adopted  grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to 
aliens ; and  by  the  Republicans  partly  on  account 
of  the  disabilities  imposed  upon  persons  of  color,  and 
partly  from  the  wish  to  couple  the  admission  of  Kan- 
sas with  that  of  Oregon.  Various  amendments  hav- 
ing been  rejected,  the  Bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
was  adopted  on  the  12th  of  February,  by  a vote  of 
114  to  103 ; 15  Republicans  and  99  Democrats  vot- 
ing in  favor  of  the  admission ; and  73  Republicans,  20 
Democrats,  and  10  Americans  voting  against  it ; 18 

members  not  voting. On  tlic  lGth  of  February 

the  Senate,  by  a vote  of  30  to  15,  reaffirmed  the  res- 
olution of  June  12,  1858,  recognizing  the  right  of 
Messrs.  Bright  and  Fitch  to  the  seats  now  held  by 
them  as  Senators  from  Indiana  (not  from  Illinois , as 
misprinted  in  our  last  Record),  contested  by  Messrs. 
Lane  and  M‘Carty.  Mr.  Seward  gave  notice  that 
annually,  as  long  as  he  remained  in  the  Senate,  he 
should  move  that  the  resolution  be  expunged  from 

the  journal  of  the  Senate. The  Pacific  Railroad 

Bill  was  discussed  in  the  Senate  till  January  27, 
when,  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Doolittle,  a resolution 
wks  passed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  au- 
thorized to  advertise  for  proposals  for  building  the 
road  upon  three  lines — the  Northern,  Central,  and 
Southern ; $3000  being  appropriated  to  defray  the 
expense  of  advertising.  The  remainder  of  the  Bill, 
upon  motion  of  Mr.  Simmons,  being  stricken  out ; 
the  Bill  was  thus,  for  the  present,  practically  killed. 

The  House,  on  the  18th  of  February,  by  a vote 

of  12G  to  7G,  passed  the  Homestead  Bill  of  Mr.  Grow. 
It  provides  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  person  who  has  declared  his  intention  of  becom- 
ing a citizen,  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  any  quarter 
section  of  unoccupied  land,  and  to  hold  the  same,  on 
condition  of  actual  settlement.  The  Bill  is  yet  to 

be  acted  upon  in  the  Senate. On  the  24th  of 

January  Mr.  Slidell,  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  presented  the  following  Bill  for 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba : 
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“ Whereas,  Cuba  geographically  possesses  a command- 
ing influence  over  the  lame  and  annually  increasing  tradei 
foreign  and  coastwise,  of  the  Mississippi  valley : 

44  Whereas,  the  island,  in  its  present  colonial  condition, 
must  continue  a source  of  injury  and  Annoyance,  endan- 
gering the  friendly  relations  between  Spain  and  the  United 
States,  by  the  aggressions  of  its  local  authority  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce  and  citizens,  for  which  tardy  redress  can 
only  be  had  by  circuitous  demands  on  Spain : and 

14  Whereto*,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress  and  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  President,  as  the  last  means  of  set- 
tling the  existing  and  removing  future  difficulties,  it  Sa  ex- 
pedient that  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  the  island 
should  be  renewed— 

44  Therefore , be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  thirty  millions  of 
dollars  be  placed  in  the  President's  hands  for  expenditure, 
either  from  cash  in  the  Treasury  or  to  be  borrowed  on  five 
per  cent,  bonds  of  one  thousand  dollars  each,  redeemable 
in  from  twelve  to  twenty  years.” 

This  Bill  was  prefaced  by  an  elaborate  Report,  in 
which  it  was  shown  that  the  ultimate  acquisition 
of  Cuba  has  long  been  recognized  os  the  settled  pol- 
icy of  our  Government,  the  only  difference  of  opinion 
being  as  to  the  time,  mode,  and  conditions  of  obtain- 
ing it.  The  Report,  assuming  that  Spain  can  not 
long  retain  the  island,  says  there  are  but  three  al- 
ternatives in  the  future  of  Cuba : First,  possession 
by  one  of  the  great  European  Powers : this  we  have 
declared  to  be  incompatible  with  our  safety,  and 
have  announced  to  the  world  that  any  attempt  to 
consummate  it  will  be  resisted  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power.  Second,  the  independence  of  the  island : 
this  could  only  be  nominal,  and  must  resolve  itself 
into  a protectorate  either  bv  some  European  Power 
or  by  us.  The  former  could  not  be  tolerated,  for 
England  and  France  would  insist  upon  emancipa- 
tion ; a servile  war  would  follow,  and  Cuba  would 
become  like  Hayti,  a black  empire  or  republic,  which 
would  be  more  dangerous  and  offensive  to  our  South- 
ern States  than  the  uncontrolled  possession  of  the 
island  by  France  or  England.  The  third  alternative 
is  annexation  to  the  United  States,  which  must  bo 
effected  either  by  conquest  or  by  negotiation.  Con- 
quest would  involve  a war,  which  would  cost  more 
than  any  sum  which  it  has  ever  been  contemplated 
to  offer  for  the  purchase  of  the  island,  and  would 
probably  lead  to  a servile  insurrection  and  great  in- 
jury to  the  industry  of  the  island.  Purchase  by 
negotiation  seemed  the  only  practicable  course,  and 
this  could  not  be  attempted,  with  any  prospect  of 
success,  unless  the  President  were  furnished  with  the 
means  for  which  the  Bill  provides.  There  were 
precedents  for  placing  money  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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President  for  similar  purposes.  It  was  done  when  It  is  estimated  that  our  tariff,  applied  to  the  pres- 
Louisiana,  Florida,  and  California  were  acquired,  ent  imports  of  the  island,  from  other  countries  than 
The  offer  of  purchase  could  not  be  justly  regarded  the  United  States,  would  produce  a revenue  of 
as  an  offense  to  Spain.  We  simply  say  to  her,  You  $3,000,000;  the  Report  presumes  that  the  imports 
have  a distant  possession  which  is  of  little  value  to  would  in  two  years  be  so  largely  increased  that  the 
you,  and  which  you  are  liable  to  lose  at  any  mo-  revenue  would  amount  to  at  least  $4,000,000,  while 
ment  It  is  of  great  value  to  us,  and  we  will  give  $800,000  would  be  saved  by  the  removal  of  the  nc- 
you  for  it  a sum  a hundred  times  greater  than  the  cessity  of  keeping  up  the  African  squadron  for  the 
revenue  which  it  yields  to  you.  That  this  offer  has  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  Thus  our  annual  ex- 
been  made  and  rejected  already  docs  not  prove  that  penditure  of  $6,250,000  for  the  interest  of  the  debt 
it  will  not  now  be  accepted ; and,  at  all  events,  the  incurred  by  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  would  be  cred- 
direct  offer  will  not  be  made  until  there  is  reason  to  ited  by  $4,800,000,  leaving  an  annual  balance  of 
believe  that  it  will  be  favorably  entertained.  Spain  $1,425,000  to  the  debit  of  the  purchase — a sum  which 
is  in  need  of  money,  and  circumstances  may  at  any  the  Committee  think  is  not  to  be  weighed  in  the  bal- 
moment  arise  which  will  induce  the  Government  of  ance  with  the  political  and  commercial  advantages 
that  country  to  raise  it  by  the  sale  of  Cuba.  The  which  would  result  from  the  acquisition  of  the  island. 
Report  proceeds  to  detail  the  advantages  which  William  H.  Prescott,  the  historian,  died  in  Bos- 
would  accrue  to  us  from  the  possession  of  Cuba.  It  ton  on  the  28th  of  January.  He  was  born  in  1796, 
would  put  an  end  to  the  slave-trade.  Since  1842  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1814.  He  designed  to 
we  have  spent  $800,000  a year  to  maintain  a squad-  follow  the  legal  profession ; but  while  at  the  Uni- 
ron on  the  coast  of  Africa  to  put  down  this  traffic ; versity,  a fellow-student  sportively  threw  a crust  of 
Great  Britain  spends  nearly  $5,000,000  a year  for  bread,  which  struck  his  eye,  causing  an  inflamma- 
the  same  purpose;  yet  the  trade  goes  on,  25,000  or  tion  that  resulted  in  its  total  loss.  The  inflamma- 
30,000  slaves  being  annually  exported  to  the  Spanish  tion  finally  extended  to  the  other  eye,  the  sight  of 
islands,  which  are  now  the  only  slave-markets.  The  which  became  so  much  impaired  that  he  could  use 
moment  Cuba  comes  into  our  hands  this  trade  will  it  for  the  purposes  of  study  only  at  intervals,  and  for 
be  stopped.  So  also  the  Coolic-traflc  will  be  sup-  a short  time.  Notwithstanding  this  almost  total 
pressed.  This  traffic  is  in  many  respects  worse  than  loss  of  sight,  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  liter- 
the  African  slave-trade ; the  mortality  on  the  pas-  ary  pursuits,  the  ample  fortune  and  unbounded  lib- 
sage  being  14f  per  cent.,  and  the  condition  and  erality  of  his  father  affording  him  every  facility  for 
treatment  of  those  who  survive  being  far  worse  than  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  He  made  Spanish 
that  of  the  slaves,  since  their  masters  have  no  inter-  history  his  special  object ; and  during  a residence  in 
est  beyond  obtaining  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  Europe,  he  collected  material  from  every  source, 
during  the  period  of  their  servitude.  The  slave-  and  engaged  a reader  whose  acquaintance  with  the 
trade  being  stopped,  the  value  of  the  slaves  would  languages  supplied,  in  a measure,  the  deficiency  in 
be  enhanced,  and,  as  a consequence,  their  treatment  his  own  eyesight.  Mr.  Prescott’s  first  work,  the 
would  be  better.  The  increase  of  population  is  the  u History  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,”  appeared  in 
most  reliable  test  of  the  well-being  of  any  class  of  1837.  Five  years  afterward  he  published  the  “ His- 
people.  Since  the  opening  of  the  slave-trade  the  tory  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  which  was  fol- 
West  India  islands  have  received  about  4,700,000  lowed,  in  1847,  by  the  “History  of  the  Conquest  of 
negroes  from  Africa,  a number  far  greater  than  the  Peru.”  He  selected  for  hi9  next  subject  the  “His- 
present  population  of  the  islands;  the  United  States  tory  of  Philip  the  Second,"  of  which  the  first  two 
received  about  375,000,  and  their  descendants  now  volumes  appeared  in  1855,  and  a third  was  Issued 
number  about  4,800,000 ; showing  conclusively  that  only  a few  weeks  before  his  death, 
the  condition  of  the  negroes  with  us  is  much  more  SOUTHERN  AMERICA, 

favorable  than  under  British  or  Spanish  rule.  The  In  Mexico  the  attempt  of  General  Robles  to  unite 
Report  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  commercial  ad-  the  “Conservatives"  and  the  “Liberals"  has  met 
vantages  which  would  arise  from  the  acquisition  of  with  an  utter  failure.  After  deposing  Zuloaga,  set- 
Cuba.  Our  flour  pays  a duty  of  $10  81  a barrel,  and  ting  at  liberty  some  five  hundred  political  prisoners, 
the  export  is  only  5642  barrels;  of  Spanish  flour,  and  dispatching  deputies  to  treat  with  the  “Liber- 
which  pays  only  $2  52,  228,000  barrels  were  import-  als”  of  Vera  Cruz,  Robles  called  together  an  Elect- 
ed; our  lard  pays  $4  a quintal,  while  olive  oil,  which  oral  Junta,  taking  for  granted  that  he  would  be 
is  used  as  a substitute,  pays  but  87  cents ; our  beef  chosen  President.  This  Junta  assembled  on  the 
is  charged  $1  96,  and  we  sent  but  339,000  pounds,  30th  of  January ; but  instead  of  proceeding  at  once 
while  that  imported  from  Buenos  Ayres,  paying  but  to  the  election  of  a President,  they  set  about  frcftn- 
$1  17,  amounted  to  30,500,000  pounds.  It  is  csti-  ing  a plan  of  government.  On  New-Year’s  Day 
mated  that  if  Cuba  were  annexed  to  the  United  news  came  to  the  capital  that  Miramon,  the  young 
States  she  would  annually  consume  600,000  barrels  General  who  had  previously  defeated  Vidaurri,  had 
of  flour,  25,000,000  pounds  of  lard,  20,000,000  pounds  gained  a new  victory  over  Degollado,  near  Guadala- 
of  beef,  and  10,000,000  pounds  of  pork.  All  our  jara.  He  was  at  once  proposed  as  a candidate  for 
other  articles  of  export  to  the  island  w ould  be  in  like  the  Presidency,  in  opposition  to  Robles.  On  the 
manner  increased,  and  the  carrying  trade,  freed  from  second  ballot  he  was  elected,  receiving  fifty  votes  to 
discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  Spanish  vessels,  forty-seven  cast  for  his  opponent.  Robles,  in  the 
would  fall  into  our  hands.  Cuba  and  Louisiana  now  mean  time,  was  to  act  as  substitute  until  the  arrival 
produce  about  45  per  cent,  of  all  the  sugar  consumed  of  the  President  Miramon  reached  the  capital  on 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.  If  the  island  were  the  26th ; disapproved  of  the  acts  of  Robles,  arrest- 
annexed  the  amount  of  production  would  be  greatly  ed  the  prisoners  w'ho  had  been  lil>eratc d,  and  even 
increased,  and  in  a few'  years  we  should  have  as  com-  reinstated  Zuloaga.  The  latter,  however,  abdicated 
plete  control  of  the  sugar  of  the  world  as  we  now  in  favor  of  Miramon,  who  accepted  the  office,  and  set 
have  of  its  cotton.  The  price  to  l>e  paid  for  Cuba  is  out  at  once  for  Vera  Cruz  at  the  head  of  5000  men, 
estimated  in  the  Report  at  $125,000,000,  the  interest  leaving  Zuloaga  at  the  capital  to  act  as  President  ad 
upon  which,  at  five  per  cent,  would  be  $6,250,000.  interim . 
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A bloodless  revolution  has  taken  place  in  Hayli.  | 
On  the  22d  of  December  General  Geffrard  entered 
the  small  town  of  Gonaivea,  accompanied  by  live  I 
persona;  pronounced  against  the  Emperor,  and  pro-  | 
claimed  the  Republic,  of  which  he  was  named  Pres-  j 
idenL  He  was  joined  by  the  few  troops  at  that  I 
port,  and  started  for  Port-au-Prince  to  meet*  Sou- 
louque.  The  Emperor  set  out  to  encounter  the  en- 
emy, but  finding  his  troops  deserting  he  returned  to 
the  capital,  where  ho  was  shut  up  by  Geffrard,  whose 
forces  were  continually  increased  by  desertions  from 
Soulouque.  At  length,  on  the  15th  of  January, 
Geffrard  entered  the  city  without  opposition.  The 
Emperor,  with  his  ministers,  by  the  assistance  of  : 
Geffrard,  took  shelter  with  the  French  consul.  A ■ 
formal  act  of  abdication  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  him,  and  the  Republic  was  solemnly  proclaimed. 
The  life  of  the  ex-Emperor  being  threatened  by  a 
mob  who  surrounded  the  consulate,  Geffrard  gave 
orders  that  he  should  leave  the  country.  When  the 
troubles  first  broke  out  the  foreign  consuls  had  sent 
out  a vessel  to  look  for  some  ship  of  war  to  protect 
the  Europeans  resident  in  Port-au-Princj.  They  fell 
in  with  the  British  transport  Melbourne , bound  from 
Jamaica  to  England,  with  400  or  500  soldiers  on 
board.  Th^  captain  consented  to  put  in  at  Port-au- 
Prince,  and  reached  there  before  the  abdication  of 
Soulouque.  He  agreed  to  convey  the  fallen  mon- 
arch to  Jamaica.  With  some  difficulty  Soulouque 
and  his  ministers  were  safely  convoyed  to  the  ves- 
sel, which  then  set  sail  for  Kingston,  where  they  ar- 
rived on  the  22d  of  January. 

EUROPE. 

The  recent  advices  from  Europe  indicate  the  prob- 
ability of  hostilities  between  Austria  and  Sardinia, 
which  it  is  apprehended  may  involve  a general  war. 
Throughout  Italy  the  opposition  to  Austrian  domin- 
ation gains  strength  daily,  and  Sardinia  is  looked  | 
upon  as  the  champion  of  the  popular  cause.  The 
speech  of  the  King  on  the  opening  of  the  Chambers, 
cautiously  alluding  to  the  impending  difficulties,  was 
warmly  applauded.  “ The  horizon  in  which  the  new 
year  arises,”  said  his  Majesty,  “is  not  perfectly  se- 
rene. Relying  upon  the  experience  of  the  past,  we 
shall  meet  the  eventualities  of  the  future  with  res- 
olution. Our  country,  though  small  in  extent,  has 
acquired  credit  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  because  it 
U great  with  regard  to  the  ideas  which  it  represents 
and  the  sympathy  it  inspires.  This  condition  is  not 
foie  from  danger,  since,  while  wo  respect  treaties,  we 
are  not  insensible  to  the  cry  of  grief  which  reaches 
us  from  many  parts  of  Italy.  Strong  in  concord, 
and  confiding  hi  our  rights,  we  shall  await  the  de-  j 
crocs  of  Divine  Providence  with  prudence  and  res- 
olatiou.” — M.  Rattazi,  the  President  of  the  Cham- 
bers, in  taking  his  seat,  referred  to  the  impending 
Italian  contest,  and  urged  the  necessity  of  harmony 
and  union.  “The  present  situation,”  said  he,  “is 
serious ; it  calls  for  the  utmost  sacrifices  on  our  part. 
Lot  us  not  repeat  past  errors ; let  us  not  once  more 
allow  history  to  stigmatize  us  os  impotent,  because 
we  aro  divided.  All  Italy  now  turns  her  eyes  to- 
ward our  Parliament.  She  places  the  fullest  confi- 
dence in  us ; she  tells  us  to  be  united  and  prudent.” 
In  the  same  spirit  is  the  Address  of  the  Chambers  in 
reply  to  the  Royal  speech.  “ Your  voice,”  says  the 
Address,  “influential  and  respected  among  all  civ- 
ilized nations,  magnanimously  expressing  pity  for 
the  woes  of  Italy,  will  certainly  revive  the  memory 
of  the  solemn  promises  that  have  as  yet  remained 
without  fulfillment.  The  nation  which  looks  upon 
you  as  the  powerful  interceder  with  the  various  Eu- 


ropean courts  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  knows 
that  in  you,  and  by  you,  at  last  has  been  found  tho 
secret — lost  for  so  many  centuries — of  Italian  con- 
cord, will  to  a man  range  themselves  round  your 
person,  and  show  that  they  have  learned  the  ancient 
art  of  uniting  the  obedience  of  the  soldier  to  the  lib- 
erty of  the  citizen.”  Austria  meets  these  threats 
of  an  Italian  union  by  largely  strengthening  her 
armies,  notwithstanding  which  numerous  petty  out- 
breaks manifest  the  popular  hatred  of  the  German 
rule.  Tho  most  important  feature  in  the  present 
state  of  things  is  the  intention  apparently  manifested 
by  the  Emperor  Napoleon  to  take  sides  with  Sardinia 
against  Austria.  This  is  signified  by  a marriage 
which  lias  just  been  arranged  between  Prince  Napo- 
leon and  the  Princess  Clotilda,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia.  A few  words  addressed  at  the  public 
reception  on  New-Year’s  Day  by  the  Emperor  to  tho 
Austrian  Embassador  confirmed  the  general  opinion 
as  to  the  critical  relations  between  the  two  empires. 
“ I regret,”  said  Napoleon  to  the  Austrian  Embassa- 
dor, “that  our  relations  with  }rour  Government  arc 
not  as  good  as  they  formerly  were.”  These  few 
words  occasioned  an  alarming  fall  in  the  French, 
English,  and  Austrian  funds. 

In  Spain  great  indignation  was  excited  by  that 
portion  of  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  relating  to  the  proposed  negotiations  for  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
M.  Ulloa  asked  whether  tho  Government  intended 
to  reply  to  the  Message  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  which  in- 
cluded a paragraph  on  the  subject  of  annexing  Cuba 
to  the  United  States,  which  contained  a grave  in- 
sult to  the  Spanish  nation.  Marshal  O’Donnell,  in 
reply,  said  that  the  Government  was  disposed  to  de- 
mand satisfaction  for  such  an  insult.  Spain  was  now 
in  an  era  of  development  and  restoration;  if  not 
great  enough  to  menace,  it  was  nevertheless  strong 
enough  to  defend  tho  integrity  of  the  monarchy,  and 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  name.  In 
whatever  circumstances  the  Spanish  nation  may  find 
itself,  it  would  never  be  insensible  to  its  honor;  ahd 
would  never  abandon  the  smallest  portion  of  its  ter- 
ritory;  and  any  proposition  having  that  tendency 
would  always  be  considered  an  insult  to  the  Spanish 
people.  While  they  would  never  be  aggressive, 
and  never  aspire  to  denominate,  they  would  never 
allow  any  encroachment  to  be  made  upon  the  do- 
minions left  to  them  by  their  fathers.  This  speech 
was  received  with  applause;  and  M.  Olozaga,  in 
his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  other  members  of  dif- 
ferent parties,  proposed  a resolution  declaring  that 
the  Cortes  had  received  with  satisfaction  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  would 
give  the  Government  its  constant  support,  in  order 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish  dominions. 
This  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  was 
ordered  to  be  inscribed  in  the  archives. 

The  British  Parliament  convened  on  the  3d  of 
February.  The  Queen,  in  her  speech,  says  that,  in 
respect  to  Mexico,  forbearance  has  been  carried  to 
the  utmost  extent  for  injuries  inflicted  by  both  con- 
tending parties  upon  British  subjects ; and  the  naval 
commander  upon  that  station  has  been  instructed  to 

demand,  and  if  necessary  to  enforce,  reparation. 

Henry  Ilallam,  the  historian,  died  January  22d,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one.  His  published  works  are: 
“The  Constitutional  History  of  England,”  “The 
History  of  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,”  and 
“ An  Introduction  to  the  Literary  History  of  Eu- 
rope.” He  was  also  for  many  years  a contributor 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
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The  Life  and  Remains  of  Douglas  Jerrold , by  hia 
son , Blanchard  J ebrold.  (Published  by  Ticknor 
and  Fields.)  The  life  of  Douglas  Jerrold  presents 
but  scanty  materials  for  the  pen  of  the  biographer. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  career,  while  engaged 
in  a desperate  struggle  for  literary  success,  he  had 
few  points  of  contact  with  the  public ; and  after  his 
earnest,  caustic,  and  aggressive  spirit  had  raised  him 
to  a prominent  rank  in  British  journalism,  he  had 
little  personal  connection  with  the  events  on  which 
he  was  wont  to  comment,  with  such  pungent  vigor, 
from  his  retreat  at  Putney.  A considerable  portion 
of  this  volume,  accordingly,  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  Jerrold’s  literary  productions,  which  have  less  in- 
terest for  the  majority  of  readers  than  the  incidents 
which,  in  ordinary  cases,  take  their  coloring  from 
the  current  of  actual  life.  The  work,  moreover,  is 
written  in  too  apologetic  a strain,  with  numerous 
superfluous  allusions  to  charges  against  Jerrold’s 
character,  and  a pervading  desire  to  substitute  the 
aspect  in  which  he  appeared  to  his  family  and  inti- 
mate friends  for  the  more  repulsive  one  which  he 
often  exhibited  in  the  rude  collisions  of  debate  and 
intellectual  differences.  Douglas  Jerrold  certainly 
had  little  of  the  angelic  in  his  composition.  He  was 
not  only  intensely  human  all  over,  but  was  more 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  old  Adam  than  most 
men ; very  decided  in  his  opinions,  he  was  equally 
incisive  in  the  expression  of  them ; he  could  ill  brook 
contradiction;  with  a tender  kindness  to  his  dog, 
his  horse,  his  cat — in  fact,  to  every  member  of  the 
animal  creation — he  was  sardonic  and  unsparing  in 
his  intercourse  with  men ; and  if  he  ever  refrained 
from  his  joke  through  regard  to  the  feelings  of  an- 
other, it  was  because  such  habitual  cynicism  as  his 
could  not  always  be  sustained.  His  son  has  only 
followed  a natural  sentiment  in  wishing  to  place  the 
memory  of  his  father  in  the  fairest  light.  His  at- 
tempt would  have  been  more  effective,  however,  if 
he  had  admitted  the  quills  and  bristles  which  formed 
a part  of  his  nature,  and  shown  that  beneath  them 
ail  (as  was  the  case)  there  beat  a manly  and  gener- 
ous heart.  Douglas  Jerrold  is  not  to  be  judged 
merely  by  the  red  and  angry  spots  that  were  visible 
on  the  surface.  In  many  of  the  nobler  qualities  of 
a man,  on  a large  scale,  he  had  few  equals.  His 
transparent  sincerity,  his  brave  earnestness,  his 
truthfulness  to  his  convictions,  and  his  scorn  of  ev- 
ery species  of  pretension,  affectation,  and  hypocrisy, 
amply  redeem  his  character  from  the  reproaches  of 
those  who  see  in  him  only  a specimen  of  soured  and 
cankered  ill-nature. 

The  picture  of  his  domestic  life,  os  here  drawn  by 
his  biographer,  presents  numerous  points  of  interest 
— some  of  them,  indeed,  not  a little  attractive.  His 
suburban  residence  w as  an  old  country-house,  buried 
in  trees,  and  affording  glimpses  of  a broad  common, 
tufted  with  purple  heather  and  yellow  gorse.  Here 
you  would  see  him,  on  a bright  summer  morning, 
sauntering  forth  about  eight  o’clock,  perhaps  paying 
a visit  before  breakfast  to  a tribe  of  gipsies  encamped 
beneath  the  neighboring  elms.  A little  spare  figure, 
with  a stoop,  wearing  a short  shooting-jacket,  and 
the  throat  quite  open,  without  collar  or  cravat,  and 
crowned  with  a straw  hat,  pushes  through  the  gate 
of  the  cottage,  and  goes,  with  short,  quick  steps, 
over  the  common,  assisted  by  a stout  stick.  A 
little  black  and  tan  terrier  follows,  and  every  now 
and  then  rolls  over  the  grass,  in  reply  to  a cheery 
word  from  its  master.  The  gipsy  encampment 


is  reached,  and  after  a chat  and  a laugh  with  his 
dusky  friends,  he  returns  to  breakfast.  The  fru- 
gal repast  is  a pitcher  of  cold  new  milk,  some  toast, 
bacon,  water-cresses,  with  perhaps  a few  strawber- 
ries that  have  been  found  in  the  garden.  After 
the  morning  papers,  which  are  invariably  read  and 
talked  about  at  the  table,  the  author  retires  to  his 
study.  This  is  a cozy  place,  where  one  might  easi- 
ly forget  the  tumult  of  the  world.  All  about  it  are 
books.  Milton  and  Shakspeare  crown  the  shelves. 
A bit  of  Shakspeare’s  mulberry-tree  lies  upon  the 
mantle-piece.  The  w alls  are  hung  with  one  or  two 
pictures  by  Wilkie,  and  a few  favorite  engravings. 
The  furniture  is  simple,  solid  oak.  Not  a speck  is  to 
be  seen  on  the  writing-desk.  The  marble  shell  on 
w'hich  the  inkstand  rests  has  no  litter  in  it.  Various 
notes  lie  in  a row,  between  clips,  on  the  table.  The 
paper  basket  stands  near  the  arm-chair  for  answered 
letters  and  rejected  contributions.  The  little  dog  fol- 
lows his  master  into  the  study,  and  lies  at  his  feet. 
Soon  the  wrork  of  composition  begins  to  glow.  If  it 
be  a comedy,  you  see  the  author  walking  rapidly  up 
and  down  the  room,  talking  wildly  to  himself;  if 
Punch , you  shall  hear  him  laugh  presently  as  he  hits 
on  something  droll.  Suddenly  the  pen  is  thrown 
down,  and  the  author  passes  through  a little  con- 
servatory into  the  garden,  where  he  will  talk  to  the 
gardener,  or  watch  the  careful  steps  of  the  little  ter- 
rier among  the  gooseberry  bushes,  and  nibble  a haw- 
thorn leaf  which  he  has  plucked  as  he  goes  thinking 
down  the  side-walks.  Again  hard  at  work  in  the 
study.  The  thought  has  come ; and,  in  letters 
smaller  than  the  tjqje  in  which  they  are  to  be  set, 
down  it  goes  on  the  little  blue  slips  of  paper  which 
have  been  neatly  prepared  for  its  reception.  A simple 
crust  of  bread  and  a glass  of  wine  are  brought  in  by 
a kind  female  hand,  but  no  word  is  spoken  ; and  the 
hand  speedily  disappears.  The  work  goes  rapidly 
on,  and  at  last  suddenly  halts.  The  pen  is  dashed 
aside ; a few  brief  letters  are  written  and  sent  to  the 
post ; and  away  once  more  into  the  garden.  The 
fowls  and  pigeons  are  noticed ; a visit  is  paid  to  the 
horse  and  cow ; then  another  long  turn  round  the 
lawn ; and  at  last  a seat,  with  a quaint  old  volume, 
in  the  tent  under  the  mulberry-tree.  Friends,  with- 
out fail,  drop  in  and  join  Jerrold  in  his  tent.  Only 
cottage  fare,  but  a hearty  welcome  to  dinner.  They 
talk  about  the  book  in  hand.  It  may  be  Rabelais, 
or  perhaps  Jeremy  Taylor ; not  improbably  one  of 
Jean  Paul’s  rich  fantastic  creations,  or  a volume  of 
the  stately  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  The  host  loves  to 
show  his  visitors  the  beauties  and  conveniences  of 
his  cottage.  He  gives  a glowing  account  of  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  mulberry-tree,  and  does  not  forget 
the  merits  of  the  asparagus  bed.  Sometimes  he  will 
be  carried  away  by  his  enthusiasm  as  the  sun  goes 
down  ; and  will  be  seen,  still  in  his  straw  hat,  wa- 
tering the  geraniums  or  clearing  the  flies  from  the 
roses.  Dinner,  if  there  be  no  visitors,  will  be  at 
four.  In  the  summer  a cold  quarter  of  lamb  and 
salad  and  a raspberry  tart,  with  a little  French 
■wine  and  a cigar  in  the  tent.  Then  a nap  of  forty 
winks  on  the  great  sofa  in  the  study ; another  long 
stroll  over  the  lawn ; and  the  tea  is  prepared  in  the 
tent.  Over  the  tea-table  jokes  of  all  kinds,  as  at 
dinner.  No  friend  who  may  happen  to  drop  in  now 
will  make  any  difference  in  the  circle. 

In  his  personal  habits  Jerrold  was  a wonder  of 
helplessness.  He  could  never  draw  a straight  line, 
nor  play  any  game  that  required  manual  skill.  He 
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could  never  dance  a step,  nor  master  + single  figure 
bf  a quadrille.  He  could  not  carve  the  plainest  joint, 
nor  ride  a horse,  nor  draw  a cork.  He  never  brush- 
fed  his  hat ; never  opened  a drawer  to  find  a collar ; 
never  knew  where  he  had  put  his  stick.  His  toilet 
Was  usually  performed  with  his  back  to  the  glass. 
He  had  a decided  weakness  for  any  newly-invented 
strop  or  razor,  for  patent  cork-screws,  coffee-pots, 
match-boxes,  knives,  and  lamps.  If  he  saw  some- 
thing new,  he  must  have  it  instantly ; but  if  the 
thing  did  not  succeed  in  the  first  trial,  it  was  cast 
aside  forever. 

The  biographer  gives  a touching  description  of  the 
last  hours  of  his  father.  Jerrold  had  betrayed  some 
symptoms  that  excited  apprehension  in  the  spring  of 
1857,  but  it  was  not  until  the  1st  of  June  that  he  was 
seized  with  the  fatal  attack.  The  previous  day,  al- 
though complaining  of  indisposition,  he  was  at  a din- 
ner party  given  by  Mr.  Russell,  the  narrator  of  the 
Crimean  war,  in  company  with  Mr.  Dickens  and  sev- 
eral other  friends.  On  the  morning  of  June  1 he 
was  unable  to  rise  from  his  bed ; his  heart  was  evi- 
dently affected,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  excited 
great  alarm.  On  the  following  day  he  was,  perhaps, 
a little  weaker,  but  not  worse,  and  made  preparation 
for  his  journal  as  usual.  Each  day,  however,  his 
case  became  more  critical,  and  it  w'as  at  length  evi- 
dent that  his  w ork  on  earth  was  done.  The  morn- 
ing of  J une  8 brought  one  of  the  loveliest  summer 
days,  but  the  hand  of  death  was  on  the  sufferer.  At 
about  ten  o’clock  he  spoke  for  the  last  time ; and  in 
a moment,  without  a struggle,  he  fell  into  his  long 
rest  with  a smile  upon  his  face.  That  moment  soft- 
ened the  remembrance  of  ancient  animosities.  Old 
friends  came  and  knelt  at  the  bedside,  and  kissed  the 
hand  as  it  hung,  still  warm,  over  it.  His  remains 
were  deposited  near  those  of  his  dear  friend,  Laman 
Blanchard,  and  he  wa9  followed  to  the  grave  by  sev- 
eral of  the  most  distinguished  of  his  literary  contem- 
poraries. 

Harper  and  Brothers  have  published  the  seventh 
volume  of  Miss  Strickland’s  Lives  of  (he  Queens  of 
Scotland , containing  the  completion  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  presenting  an  eloquent  defense  of  the 
beautiful  and  unfortunate  Princess.  In  point  of  va- 
riety of  incident  and  vivacity  of  style  this  volume 
compares  favorably  with  cither  of  its  predecessors. 

The  Old  Plantation , by  James  Hungerford. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  scene 
of  this  story  is  laid  in  the  southern  part  of  Mary- 
land, and  comprises  incidents  that  occurred  at  the 
distance  of  about  a quarter  of  a century.  Although 
founded  on  local  and  even  personal  circumstances, 
the  writer  has  given  to  his  narrative  a certain  spicy 
freshness  which  can  not  fail  to  interest  the  general 
reader  in  its  perusal.  The  slight  plot  which  serves 
to  connect  the  varying  incidents  in  a comprehensive 
unity  is  well  managed ; but  the  chief  attraction  of 
the  volume  consists  in  the  liveliness  of  its  descrip- 
tions, which  are  not  only  animated  and  picturesque, 
but  evidently  true  to  nature.  The  narrative  is  oc- 
casionally diversified  by  a vein  of  reflection,  showing 
the  aptitude  of  the  writer  for  the  more  serious  exer- 
cises of  the  intellect,  as  well  as  for  the  portraiture 
of  living  manners  and  external  nature. 

The  Laird  of  Norlaw  is  a reprint  of  an  admirable 
Scottish  novel,  by  the  popular  author  of  “ Margaret 
Maitland,”  marked  by  a touching  religious  pathos, 
and  a fine  sense  of  the  lights  and  shades  of  charac- 
ter. (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 

Fankwei ; or , The  “ San  Jacinto M in  the  Seas  of 
India , China,  and  Japan , by  William  Maxwell 


* 

Wood.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The 
veteran  surgeon  of  the  United  States  fleet  composing 
the  expedition  to  Siam  in  1855  here  presents  an  in- 
teresting record  of  his  experience  in  the  waters  of 
the  East.  His  volume  contains  several  graphic  ep- 
isodes illustrative  of  life  on  board  ship — that  inex- 
haustible theme,  which,  however  hackneyed,  is  never 
finished — together  with  a great  amount  of  informa- 
tion concerning  the  manners  and  customs,  political 
condition,  and  religious  ideas  of  the  remote  regions 
to  which  his  official  capacity  gave  him  intimate  ac- 
cess. He  writes  in  a style  which  has  not  the  least 
trace  of  affectation,  but  bears  the  impress  of  a de- 
cided individuality,  showing  the  resolute  thinker 
and  observer  rather  than  the  experienced  author. 
In  addition  to  the  topics  which  naturally  fall  within 
the  compass  of  his  narrative,  Dr.  Wood  presents  nu- 
merous comments  on  the  naval  discipline  and  tradi- 
tions with  w hich  many  years  have  made  him  famil- 
iar. They  are  brought  forward  with  a certain  sail- 
or-like  frankness,  and  are  adapted  to  awaken  atten- 
tion, though  they  may  not  secure  conviction.  Their 
general  bearing  is  to  show  that  the  American  navy 
is  too  exclusively  moulded  on  the  model  of  the  Brit- 
ish, instead  of  receiving  its  character  from  the  spirit 
of  our  own  institutions. 

Episodes  of  French  Mstory,  by  Miss  Pardoe. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  Con- 
sulate and  the  First  Empire  are  the  periods  of  which 
this  entertaining  volume  presents  a series  of  piquant 
illustrations.  We  certainly  should  be  unwilling  to 
vouch  for  their  historical  correctness,  nor  do  we  un- 
derstand the  author  to  put  in  strong  claims  on  that 
score ; but  as  agreeable  selections  from  the  romance 
of  history,  brilliantly  colored  by  the  embellishments 
of  imagination,  they  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
the  lovers  of  lively  narrative.  Among  the  scenes 
which  are  brought  before  the  reader  are  Josephine 
and  Bonaparte  at  Malmaison,  Madame  Tallien  and 
the  First  Consul,  an  incident  in  the  Life  of  Berna- 
dotte,  and  several  others,  which  are  even  more  mar- 
velous than  ordinary  fiction. 

European  Life , Legend , and  Landscape , by  an 
Artist.  (Published  by  J.  Challen  and  Son.)  The 
European  experiences  of  a young  American  artist, 
who  withholds  his  name  from  the  public,  are  given 
in  this  agreeable  volume.  Without  making  any 
positive  addition  to  the  stores  of  information  impart- 
ed by  previous  tourists,  it  presents  a lively  narrative 
of  passing  events  and  attractive  scenes,  and  is  evi- 
dently the  production  of  an  observing  and  accom- 
plished mind. 

The  Pioneers,  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper  (pub- 
lished by  W.  A.  Townsend  and  Co.),  is  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  elegant  new  edition  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican novelist  some  time  since  announced  by  the  pub- 
lishers. It  is  illustrated  by  a variety  of  steel  and 
wood  engravings  of  designs  from  the  pencil  of  Dar- 
ley,  and  executed  in  the  most  admirable  style  of  that 
eminent  artist.  The  typography  and  binding  are  in 
excellent  taste,  although  the  proof-reader  has  evi- 
dently nodded  over  his  responsible  task. 

Curiosities  of  Natural  History , by  Francis  T. 
Buckland.  (Published  by  Rudd  and  Carleton.)  A 
very  readable  volume,  giving  a popular  description 
of  some  of  the  curious  facts  in  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  author  is  a son  of  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  which  is  a good  voucher  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  knowledge ; although,  for  the  most  part,  he  ab- 
stains from  the  technicalities  of  the  subject,  aiM 
confines  himself  to  those  aspects  which  are  open  to 
common  observation  and  of  universal  interest. 
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OFF  the  Soathern  coast  of  the  United  States,  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Cape  Sable, 
the  southernmost  headland  of  Florida,  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  Cape  Catoche,  the  most  projecting 
point  of  the  opposing  Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  right 
athwart  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  command- 
ing the  Mississippi  River,  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf, 
and  a thousand  miles  of  American  coast,  lies  the 
rich,  fertile,  and  beautiful  Island  of  Cuba. 

Its  length  is  about  seven  hundred  miles,  its  aver- 
age breadth  about  forty.  Its  area,  with  the  adja- 
cent islands  immediately  dependent  on  it,  amounts 
to  47,278  square  miles.  The  State  of  New  York 
contains  47,000  square  miles ; Pennsylvania,  46,000 ; 
Mississippi,  47,156.  So  that  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
with  its  dependencies,  is* as  large  os  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, or  Mississippi.* 

Situated  between  the  nineteenth  and  the  twenty- 
third  parallels  of  latitude,  the  climate  and  products 
of  Cuba  are  tropical.  Its  staples  are  sugar,  coffee, 
and  tobacco. 

Its  trade  is  very  considerable.  In  1855  the  im- 
portations into  the  Island  of  Cuba  were  $31,216,000 ; 
the  exports  $34,803,000. 

The  population  of  the  island,  according  to  a cal- 
culation based  on  the  census  of  1850,  is  now  about 
1,586,000;  of  which  742,000  are  white,  263,000  free 
colored,  and  581,000  slaves. 

But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  present  very  elab- 
orately the  statistics  in  regard  to  Cuba  here.  That 
branch  of  the  matter  is  quite  exhausted  by  the  late 
reports  of  Mr.  Slidell  and  Mr.  Branch. 

Cuba — discovered  by  Columbus,  in  1492 — is  now, 
with  the  neighboring  island  of  Porto  Iiico,  all  that 
remains  to  Spain  of  her  colonial  possessions — all  that 
is  left  of  the  transatlantic  portion  of  that  vast  empire 
on  which  the  sun  was  said  never  to  set  Qf  Mexi- 
co, Central  America,  or  Guatemala,  New  Granada, 
Peru,  Chili,  not  a rood  is  left  her,  AU  of  her  once 
immense  American  possessions  that  she  can  call  her 
own  are  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  decline  of  Spanish  power  on  this  oontinent  has 
been  coincident  with  the  majestic  growth  of  the 
Union ; and  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  expe- 
diency of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  United 
States  has  been  discussed  by  the  statesmen,  the  pub- 
lic prints,  and  the  people  of  this  country.  Often 
pushed  into  the  back-ground  by  matters  of  more 
pressing  moment,  it  has  never  been  lost  sight  of. 
With  the  steady  increase  of  our  empire  the  question 
has  steadily  acquired  more  and  more  prominence; 
and  now,  upon  the  project  to  place  a fund  of  thirty 
millions  in  the  hands  of  the  President  for  the  dis- 
tinct purpose  of  purchasing  the  island,  the  subject 
is  presented  to  the  consideration  of  the  country  with 
more  force  and  urgency,  than  ever. 

It  is  worth  while,  then,  carefully  to  examine  the 
matter  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
with  reference  to  its  expediency,  and  also  as  to  the 
means  of  accomplishing  the  object.  We  propose  to 
do  this  with  a single  eye  to  what  we  suppose  to  be 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  country,  w ithout  any 


* There  seems  to  be  some  discrepancy  about  the  super- 

ficies of  the  island.  Turnbull,  in  his  11  Cuba,**  published 
In  18(0,  p.  241,  puts  it  at  32,807.  uCuba  and  the  Cu- 
bans,*' published  nt  New  York,  In  1850  (p.  203),  makes  it 
64,000  square  miles.  Wo  have  token  the  intermediate 
sum  of  47,278  from  Colton's  Atlas,  published  in  1857.  The 
Mate  of  Maine  contains  81,766  square  miles;  so  that,  on 
tno  lowest  computation,  Cuba  Is  Larger  th*n  the  Bute  of 
Maine. 


reference  to  the  wants  or  necessities  of  any  political 
party.  The  question  of  Cuba — and  so  it  is  as  to  all 
questions  connected  with  the  extension  of  our  empire 
— has  an  interest  above  and  beyond  all  party  con- 
trivances or  political  exigencies.  The  question  is 
now  thirty  years  old ; it  will  be  older  before  it  is 
settled.  It  may  be  temporarily  affected,  one  way 
or  the  other,  while  we  write,  by  some  European  dis- 
turbance or  some  domestic  vote.  But  it  will  ulti- 
mately be  determined  on  great  general  principles; 
and  so  believing,  we  shall,  as  we  have  said,  look  at 
the  matter  solely  as  one  of  prominent  and  perma- 
nent American  interest. 

And  in  doing  this  we  may  as  well  say  at  once  that 
we  throw  wholly  out  of  view  all  topics  connected 
with  the  question  of  slavery.  Some  individuals  or 
portions  of  the  country  may  desire  the  acquisition 
of  Cuba  because  they  hope  and  believe  that  such  an 
event  would  put  a stop  to  the  slave-trade.  Some 
may  desire  it,  others  dread  it,  because  they  think  it 
would  strengthen  the  institution  of  slavery.  We 
leave  these  and  all  kindred  considerations  out  of 
view.  We  do  this  certainly  from  no  indifference, 
no  blindness  to  the  great  interests,  moral  and  indus- 
trial, involved  in  every  thing  connected  with  slav- 
ery, but  for  widely  opposite  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  no  possible  good  can  be  effected 
by  it  There  are  some  questions  which  should  never 
be  drawn  into  the  political  vortex.  Religion  is  one  of 
these ; temperance  another;  we  believe  slavery  anoth- 
er. We  see  no  result  from  twenty  years’  discussion 
of  slavery  o>  cept  domestic  disturbance,  ill- temper, 
sectional  jealqusy,  and  general  alienation. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  quite  clear  that  we  do 
not  yet  know  enough  of  the  laws  which  govern  tire 
relations  of  Blavery  to  say  what,  in  this  aspect,  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  annexation  of  Cuba.  The  ques- 
tion of  slavery  must  ultimately  be  decided  by  natu- 
ral and  economical  laws ; but  befbre  that  period  can 
be  reached  it  is  evident  that  great  additions  are  to 
be  made  to  our  stores  of  knowledge,  experience,  and 
wisdom. 

The  subject  of  slavery  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
unconnected  with  any  difference  of  color  cr  marked 
physical  difference  of  any  kind,  unaffected  by  the 
fact  or  the  belief  of  intellectual  superiority  or  in- 
feriority, is  comparatively  easy  of  solution.  The 
process  of  emancipation  and  amalgamation  of  the 
swereign  and  the  subject  races  goes  on  there  slowly 
but  steadily.  It  has  been  in  operation  for  centuries. 
We  see  it  now  being  wrought  out  under  our  eyes  in 
Russia.  But  in  those  countries,  where  siaveiy  or 
subjection  is  connected  with  difference  of  color  and 
other  marked  physical  dissimilarities,  where  there  is 
an  actual  or  asserted  intellectual  inferiority,  the  prob- 
lems of  slavery — in  other  words,  the  relation  of  the 
dominant  and  the  subject  races,  their  relative  rights 
and  duties — are  infinitely  more  perplexing.  Of  this 
we  have  abundant  proofs  every  where.  The  Sepoy 
mutiny — that  great  blot  on  the  administrative  skill 
aud  intelligence  of  England — redeemed  in  part  by  t 
grand  display  of  what  brave  men  and  courageous  wo- 
men can  do,  the  condition  of  Spanish  America,  Uay- 
ti,  and  Jamaica,  tho  French  St.  Regis  contract,  the 
trade  in  Coolies,  all  show  that  this  vast  subject  is  as 
yet  but  little  understood,  and  that  its  results  can  be 
but  dimly  foreseen — all  show  that  it  is  wisest,  so  iar 
as  political  and  party  combinations  are  concerned,  to 
leave  these  great  questions — where,  indeed,  after  all 
our  fretting  and  fuming,  we  must  leave  them— to  tho 
ruling  of  the  Superintending  Power  who  shapes  our 
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ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  will — to  the  superintend- 
* ing  guidance  of  a great  First  Cause  infinitely  wiser 
than  a myriad  party  mountebanks  and  quack-salving 
politicians. 

WA propose,  then,  to  inquire  what  are  the  reasons 
that  should  prompt  us  to  desire  the  annexation  of 
Cuba— the  force  of  the  objections  presented  to  the 
measure — and,  finally,  the  means  best  calculated  to 
secure  the  object 

The  first  reason  that  points  to  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba  is  obviously  the  intrinsic  value  and  the  great 
resources  of  the  island.  If  Cuba  were  a sand-bank, 
if  it  were  a rock,  the  case  would  be  very  different 
But  the  island  is  one  of  the  jewels  of  the  earth.  It 
is  the  * 1 gem  of  the  Antilles.”  All  testimony  con- 
curs as  to  the  fertility  of  its  soil — the  loveliness  of 
its  climate — its  immense  capacities  if  properly  de- 
veloped. Its  staples — coffee,  raised  nowhere  in  the 
Union,  sugar  and  tob&co,  produced  very  partially — 
may  be  said  to  be  all  absolute  additions  to  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  side,  an  open  commerce  with  Cuba 
would  furnish  a large  and  prosperous  outlet  to  many 
branches  of  American  manufacture ; and  under  a sys- 
tem of  easy  and  unrestricted  intercourse  its  delight- 
ful climate  would  afford  a welcome  escape  from  the 
rigorous  cold  and  chilling  fogs  of  the  winters  of  the 
Northern  States.  That  Cuba  would  be  an  immense 
positive  addition  to  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
United  States  can  not  be  doubted ; and  that,  in  an 
industrial  point  of  view,  it  would  be  more  to  the 
United  States  than  it  ever  can  be  to  Spain  is  as  little 
to  be  questioned.  It  is  not  now  to  be  argued  that  the 
American  policy  of  stimulating  individual  enterprise 
has  an  effect  on  the  development  of  national  wealth 
and  material  resources  such  as  no  other  country  can 
pretend  to. 

The  military  importance  of  Cuba  can  not  be  over- 
rated. Havana  is  within  half  a day’s  steaming 
from  Cape  Sable,  the  southern  point  of  Florida,  and 
within  two  days  and  a half  of  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans. Its  ports  are  numerous.  Havana  itself  is 
one  of  the  safest,  best  defended,  and  largest  harbors 
in  the  world;  and  Havana  is  only  one  of  a score 
of  deep  and  capacious  bays  where  the  navies  of  the 
world  might  ride  in  safety. 

The  island  of  Cuba  in  the  hands  of  Spain  is  re- 
garded by  us  with  comparative  indifference.  We 
know  the  weakness  of  Spain;  a nation  without  a 
navy  or  pecuniary  resources  can  make  little  injuri- 
ous use  of  the  most  formidable  position.  But  Cuba 
Is  susceptible,  in  the  hands  of  a strong  power,  of  be- 
ing an  infinite  annoyance  to  the  United  States.  Gib- 
raltar in  the  hands  of  England  is  not  near  so  great  an 
irritation  to  Spain,  not  near  so  great  a clog  and  embar- 
rassment upon  her  commercial,  military,  and  naval 
movements,  as  would  Cuba  be  to  us  in  the  hands  of  a 
strong  foreign  power.  W e all  know  how  a gredt  naval 
strong-hold  is  regarded.  The  only  real  success  of  the 
allies  in  the  late  war  was  the  destruction  of  Sebasto- 
pol; and  they  thought  themselves  well  rewarded  for 
a two  years’  deadly  struggle  by  that  achievement. 
It  certainly  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  country 
would  view  with  unmixed  aversion  and  alarm  the 
possession  of  Cuba  by  any  great  European  power,  and 
that  its  occupation  by  England  would  be  regarded  by 
us  as  an  event  to  be  prevented  at  any  cost.  So  said, 
substantially,  President  Adams,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago:  “The  convulsions  to  which  the  islands 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  from  the  peculiar  composi- 
tion of  their  population,  would  be  liable  in  the  event 
of  an  invasion  (by  Mexico  and  Colombia),  and  the 


danger  therefrom  resulting  of  their  falling  ultimate- 
ly into  the  hands  of  some  European  power  other  than 
Spain,  will  not  admit  of  our  looking  at  the  conse- 
quences to  which  the  Congress  of  Panama  might  lead 
with  indifference.”  From  that  time  down  to  the 
masterly  letter  of  Mr.  Everett  to  M.  de  Sartiges,  the 
language  of  this  country  has  been  uniform.  “It 
has  always  been  declared  to  Spain,”  writes  Mr.  Web- 
ster to  M.  de  Sartiges  in  April,  1852,  “ that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  could  not  be  expected  to 
acquiesce  in  the  cession  of  Cuba  to  a European  power.” 
The  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  would 
put  an  end  to  all  apprehension  of  this  event. 

But,  says  the  lover  of  statu  quo , where  is  the  ap- 
prehension— what  b the  danger  ? 

And  we  fully  admit  the  pertinency  of  the  ques- 
tion. If  it  can  be  fairly  established  that  Cuba  is 
likely,  for  any  considerable  period,  to  remain  in  the 
tranquil  and  undisturbed  power  of  Spain,  we  should 
regard  the  present  agitation  of  the  question  as  un- 
necessary and  ill-advised. 

Let  us  see,  then,  if  the  possession  of  Cuba  by  a great 
European  power  is  an  event  reasonably  to  be  appre- 
hended or  not.  What  are  the  facts?  What  has 
been  the  history  of  Cuba?  What  the  history  of 
Spain? 

The  facts  in  regard  to  Cuba  are  these : that  ever 
since  the  bland  was  taken  possession  of  by  Spain 
it  has  been  the  object  of  the  repeated  attacks  of 
both  England  and  France;  that  the  Spanish  pos- 
session has  been  in  the  highest  degree  precarious ; 
and  that  nothing  but  their  jealousy  of  each  other 
has  prevented  one  or  the  other  of  the  great  naval 
powers  obtaining  it  before  this  time.  In  1538  Ha- 
vana was  attacked  and  burned  to  the  ground  by 
the  French.  In  1655  Jamaica,  originally  belong- 
ing, like  Cuba,  to  Spain,  was  taken  by  the  Englbh, 
and  has  been  theirs  ever  since.  In  17G2  England 
sent  out  an  expedition  under  Lord  Albemarle  for 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  Cuba,  and  effected 
her  object  after  a short,  well-fought  conflict ; that 
Cuba  is  not  English  now  is  owing  only  to  the  fact 
that  she  was  obliged  to  surrender  it.  She  retain- 
ed the  possession  of  the  island  till  the  next  year, 
1763,  when,  in  the  general  peace,  she  was  obliged 
to  disgorge.  She  might'  well  afford  to,  for  in  the 
Seven  Years’  War  she  had  stripped  France  of  all  her 
possessions  on  thb  continent.  In  1807  the  French 
attacked  the  bland  without  success.  On  the  4th 
March,  1808,  Charles  IV.  made  a formal  cession  to 
Napoleon  of  Spain  and  the  Indies — of  all  the  posses- 
sions of  Spain  in  either  continent;  hut  Napoleon, 
having  been  swept  off  the  ocean  at  Trafalgar,  could 
make  nothing  of  the  transatlantic  part  of  the  gift, 
and  Wellington  canceled  the  remainder. 

So  the  fact  is,  as  regards  the  past,  that,  within  a 
trifle  over  a hundred  years,  the  Island  of  Cuba  has 
actually  belonged,  either  by  conquest  or  cession,  to 
both  England  and  France.  It  b abundantly  appar- 
ent that  nothing  but  their  respective  inability  to 
retain  it  has  prevented  Cuba  ere  this  from  being 
either  an  English  or  a French  colony.  Now  what 
we  say  b thb : taking  into  consideration  the  inca- 
pacity of  Spain,  and  the  close  struggle  going  on  in 
Europe  for  the  mastery,  the  tremendous  passions  there 
at  work,  the  total  uncertainty  of  the  future  of  the 
continent,  the  formidable  growth  of  thb  countiy, 
and  the  greatly  increased  importance  of  Cuba  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  no  reasonable  man  can  doubt  that 
the  very  first  war  in  which  Spain  finds  herself  in- 
volved with  any  European  power  she  will  lose  Cuba, 
unless  she  can  find  some  ally  strong  enough  to  keep 
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it  for  her.  And  what  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that 
Spain  will  be  able  forever  to  keep  the  peace  ? En- 
gland has  been  three  times  at  war  with  Spain  with- 
in one  century — in  1762,  again  in  1780,  and  again  in 
1804 ; and  if  England  is  at  war  with  her  again  it 
may  be  considered  absolutely  certain  that  one  of  her 
first  acts  would  be  to  take  possession  of  Cuba. 

Look  at  the  history  of  Spain  for  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, and  see  how  incapable  she  is  to  maintain  her-  j 
self  in  the  great  European  struggle.  To  understand 
the  question  of  Cuba,  it  is  necessary  to  know  well 
the  history  of  Spain.  ♦ 

When,  in  1814,  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
Ferdinand  VII.  returned  from  his  prison  at  Valen^ay, 
and  regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  people,  as  pro- 
claimed by  the  Cortes  in  the  Constitution  of  1812, 
undertook  to  re-establish  an  absolute  government 
pure  and  simple,  the  condition  of  the  country,  ex- 
hausted by  the  great  Peninsular  struggle,  was  in 
every  respect  most  lamentable.  It  was  a dreadful 
picture  of  beggary  and  anarchy. 

After  a few  years  of  convulsive  life — if  life  it  could 
he  called,  alternating  with  military  conspiracies  and 
insurrections,  in  which  the  rickety  machine  of  Bour- 
bonian  despotism  proved  entirely  insufficient  to  pre- 
serve order,  to  restore  credit,  or  to  give  the  unhappy 
country  any  thing  w hich  it  wanted — Riego,  in  1820, 
raised  the  standard  of  insurrection,  Abisbal  (O’Don- 
nell) deserted  the  King,  the  Constitution  of  1812 
was  proclaimed,  and  the  Cortes  convened. 

Then  followed  three  disastrous  years  of  wrangling 
in  the  Cortes;,  armies  of  the  Faith  fighting  against 
the  ministers  of  the  sovereign  they  pretended  to 
adore  ; perpetual  and  universal  disturbances  ; Mina 
on  one  side,  Torrijos  on  the  other ; revolts  and  in- 
surrections every  w’here,  till  the  French  interfered 
with  a strong  arm  ; the  foolish  old  Duke  of  Angou- 
leine  performed  the  farce  of  the  Trocadero  ; and  the 
Constitution  was  quenched  in  the  blood  of  Riego. 

Absolute  power  resumed  the  soeptre,  but  with  no 
better  success  than  before.  Military  commissions 
were  varied  with  guerrilla  risings,  and  the  first  Carl  is  t 
insurrections  took  place.  For  ten  years,  till  the  King's 
death,  anarchy  substantial  prevailed.  The  finances 
were  ruined;  the  population  impoverished;  commerce 
prostrate;  the  priesthood  absolute.  “Nothing,” 
said  a pasquinade  of  1826 — “nothing  is  wanting  to 
thy  happiness,  my  dear  country  ! Thou  hast  monks 
and  locusts,  the  police,  ports  without  ships,  troops 
without  breeches,  a brilliant  priesthood,  high  roads 
infested  by  banditti,  and  an  exhausted  treasury!" 
Bands  of  insurgents  prowled  about.  The  countiy 
was  overwhelmed  in  debt.  A dreadful  insurrection 
took  place  in  Catalonia.  The  future  was  rendered 
dark  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Carlists ; and  so,  in  1833, 
Ferdinand  VII.  closed  his  reign — exhibiting  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  spectacles  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen — confusion  within,  impotence  without, 
debt,  disturbance,  convulsion  on  every  side. 

The  effect  of  the  last  act  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  by 
abolishing  the  Salic  law  pnd  placing  his  daughter 
Isabella  on  the  throne,  was  to  produce  a Beven  years’ 


* In  Salvandy'a  uDon  Alonzo,”  that  curious  work, 
insufferable  as  a talc  but  very  valuable  a a a picture  of 
Spanish  life,  he  says : u Distraite  par  sen  alliances  ct  par 
sea  perils,  1’ Europe  n’a  point  vu  ou  n’a  vu  quo  (rune  ran- 
niere  imparfaite  l’ere  fatale  du  faible  Charles  IV.,  l’empire 
patriotique  des  Cortes  de  Cadix,  Porageux  avenement  de 
Ferdinand  VII.  et  co  qu'a  etc  son  regne.  C'est  la  pour- 
tant  qu’il  faut  remonter  pour  Bonder  toutea  lea  plaiea  de 
V F^pagne,  apprecier  eea  besoina  veritable*  ct  prevoir  sea 
destinee«." 


civil  war,  after  his  death,  for  the  country  which  he 
had  so  well  governed  during  his  life.  Obedient  to 
his  call,  the  demons  of  internecine  strife  appeared. 
Tlie  country  w as  divided  into  two  hostile  camps — one 
embracing  the  adherents  of  the  excellent  Queen  Mo- 
ther Christine,  and  her  daughter,  the  Jnnoce?ite  Isa- 
bel ; the  other  of  Don  Carlos,  or  Charles  V.  as  he  was 
called— and  then  ensued  the  most  infernal  state  of 
things  that  has  been  seen  in  Europe  since  the  Middle 
Ages.  What  with  the  gentle  shepherd  Jauregui  (he 
w’ent  by  the  name  of  El  Pastor),  Zumalacarregui, 
Mina,  and  their  adherents,  the  whole  country  was  a 
scene  of  savage  bloodshed.  Prisoners  were  put  to 
death  in  cold  blood ; villages  wTere  first  decimated  by 
shooting  every  fifth  man,  and  then  burned.  It  seem- 
ed, really,  as  if  hell  were  let  loose.  And,  amidst  all 
this  infernal  uproar,  a new  Constitution  wTas  pro- 
claimed, and  in  July,  1834,  peers  and  deputies  met, 
surrounded  by  military  revolts  at  Madrid,  Malaga, 
and  Saragossa,  to  inaugurate  a new’  era.  For  seven 
years  the  Carlist  war  continued,  until  it  fairly  wore 
itself  out;  and,  in  1840,  Spain  found  a master  in 
the  Duke  de  la  Victoria.  In  1843  he  gave  way 
to  Narvaez,  and  took  refuge  in  flight.  In  1845  a 
new  Constitution  was  proclaimed.  In  1846  Europe 
was  convulsed  by  the  disgraceful  business  of  the 
marriages  of  the  Queen  and  her  sister;  and  from 
that  time  to  this  the  history  of  Spain  has  been  little 
more  than  that  of  rapid  ministerial  changes,  Court 
intrigue,  and  royal  scandal,  varied  by  Carlist  insur- 
rections and  local  disturbances  of  more  or  less  seri- 
ous character.  In  1854  Concha  and  O'Donnell  or- 
ganized a formal  resistance  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Condo  San  Luis ; the  battle  of  Vivalcaro  was  fought, 
the  houses  of  the  members  sacked,  th^  streets  of 
Madrid  barricaded,  Christina  banished,  E«partero 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and  O’Don- 
nell made  Marshal.  On  the  heels  of  this  revolution 
a new”  Constitution,  that  of  1855,  followed.  From 
this  time  “ the  two  Consuls,”  Espartero  and  O’Don- 
nell, divided  the  pow’er,  till  July,  1856,  w hen  Espar- 
tcro  gave  way,  and  amidst  insurrections  at  Madrid, 
Barcelona,  and  Saragossa,  a new  Constitution,  that 
of  1845,  was  adopted.  Since  then  the  chief  contest 
has  been  between  Narvaez  and  O’Donnell. 

Any  one  can  judge  for  himself  wffiat  kind  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  what  kind  of  national  force,  what  kind 
of  improvement  arc  like  to  have  been  produced  in  a 
country  the  last  generation  of  W'hich  has  been  passed 
in  scenes  like  these. 

Now’,  on  the  other  hand,  look  at  the  gradual 
steady  diminution  of  the  Spanish  empire.  Hero 
it  is,  given  by  a recent  Spanish  authority:  “In 
1565  w’e  gave  up  the  Isle  of  Malta  to  the  Order  of 
St.  John.  In  1620  the  Lower  Navarre  and  Boarnc 
was  yielded  to  France ; and  in  1649  the  Rousselon. 
In  1640  w’e  lost  Portugal  and  her  colonies.  In 
1648  we  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. In  1626  the  English  wrested  the  Barba- 
does  from  us;  in  1655,  Jamaica;  in  170*1,  Gibraltar; 
in  1718,  the  Luccas ; in  1759,  Dominica ; and  in  1797, 
Trinidad.  In  the  seventeenth  century  France  took 
possession  of  Martinico,  New  Granada,  Guadaloupe, 
and  the  half  of  the  Isle  of  San  Domingo;  and  in 
1800,  Louisiana.  In  the  eighteenth  century  we 
yielded  up  Sardinia  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  to 
Morocco  our  rights  on  Mazalquivir  and  Oran.  We 
ceded  Parma,  Placencia,  and  Lucca,  with  other  do- 
minions in  the  north  of  Italy,  to  princess  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon;  and  in  1769  Naples  and  Sicily  were 
emancipated  from  Spanish  government  In  1819 
we  sold  Florida  to  the  United  States ; in  1821  we 
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lost  our  half  of  the  Isle  of  San  Domingo ; and  before 
1825  all  the  vast  continent  which  our  glorious  an- 
cestors had  acquired  was  lost  to  us  forever.  Of  all 
this  immense  power  we  have,  as  a remembrance  of 
the  past,  the  isles  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  the 
distant  Philippines,  and  our  African  possessions 
alone.” 

Keeping,  then,  this  brief  resume  of  Spanish  his- 
tory for  the  last  forty  years  before  our  eyes,  we 
say,  and  wc  challenge  any  one  calling  himself  a 
statesman  to  deny  it,  that  the  possession  of  Cuba 
by  Spain  is  in  the  highest  degree  precarious,  and 
that  the  reasonable  probability,  without  any  regard 
to  the  United  States,  is,  that  Spain  can  not  retain  it 
another  half  century.  “Can  the  possession  of  Cuba 
by  Spain  be  expected,”  writes  Mr.  Everett  to  M.  de 
Sartiges,  in  December,  1852,  uto last  very  long?  Can 
Spain  resist  the  mighty  current  of  the  affairs  of  the 
world?” 

Connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  the 
character  of  the  government  of  Cuba — of  colonial 
government  generally,  and  of  Spanish  colonial  gov- 
ernment in  particular — and  on  this,  of  course,  much 
depends.  If  Cuba  were  well  governed ; if  its  popu- 
lation were  attached  to  the  mother  country ; if  its  re- 
sources were  being  steadily  developed,  of  course  the 
actual  statu  quo  would  be  entitled  to  much  more  re- 
spect, and  the  claims  of  Spain  to  retain  its  pow'er 
much  greater.  In  fact  it  would  be  an  outrage  for 
us  to  desire,  or  for  Spain  to  consent  to  the  transfer 
of  a loyal,  w'ell-affected  population.  But  how  stands 
the  case? 

Spanish  America  was  closely  studied  by  a keen- 
eyeil  traveler  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  the  record  of  his  observations  still  remains  a 
monument  of  his  sagacity  and  rare  good  sense. 
Humboldt,  then  himself  the  subject  of  an  almost 
despotic  power,  and  no  fanatical  lover  of  liberty, 
after  seeing  both  Cuba  and  Mexico,  pronounced 
this  judgment  on  the  character  of  Spanish  colonial 
government : “ The  want  of  social  life  in  the 
Sfftnish  possessions,  the  hatreds  which  divide  the 
classes  nearest  to  each  other,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  colonial  life  is  full  of  bitterness,  come  sim- 
ply from  the  political  principles  on  which  this  coun- 
try has  been  governed  ever  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury  The  greater  the  colony  the  more  dis- 

trustful the  government.  According  to  the  ideas 
unhappily  adopted  these  distant  colonies  are  consid- 
ered as  the  tributaries  of  Europe.  Authority  is  ex- 
ercised, not  according  to  the  public  interest,  but  as 
is  dictated  by  the  fear  of  seeing  them  grow'  too  fast. 
The  mother  country  looks  for  its  safety  to  the  bal- 
ance of  power  produced  by  civil  dissensions ; and,  by 
fomenting  political  enmities,  it  tries  to  nourish  the 
spirit  of  party,  and  to  augment  the  hatred  that  is 
purposely  kept  up  between  all  classes  and  the  con- 
stituted authorities.”  (Lib.  ii.,  chap,  vii.) 

In  less  than  ten  years  from  the  time  that  these  ob- 
servations were  made  by  the  philosophic  German, 
the  causes  which  he  pointed  out  began  to  produce 
their  ultimate  effect,  and  within  twenty-five  years 
the  Spanish  yoke  was  forever  thrown  off  by  Mex- 
ico, Guatemala,  and  all  her  other  colonies  in  South 
America. 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  alone  remain,  and  all  testi- 
mony goes  to  show  that  the  character  of  colonial 
rule  has  not  altered.  It  is  substantially  the  same 
cold,  selfish  despotism,  governing  the  island  solely 
with  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, without  any  honest  regard  to  the  welfare  of 
the  island  itself  or  the  feelings  of  its  people. 
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“The  Peninsular  system,  as  it  is  called,”  says 
Turnbull  (p.  171),  writing  in  1840,  “ engenders  dis- 
content in  various  ways,  and  is  rapidly  preparing 
the  minds  of  the  Creole  population  for  the  dissolution 
of  a connection  which  entails  on  them  heavy  burdens 
without  even  the  show'  of  compensation.”  Again 
(p.  11),  “ In  this  ill-governed  country  the  happiest 
combination  of  capital,  enterprise,  and  skill  is  not 
sufficient  to  insure  success  in  any  similar  undertak- 
ing.” (He  is  speaking  of  mines.) 

Madden,  writing  about  the  same  period  (p.  100), 
calls  it  “a  crazy  despotism,  clinging  to  ignorance  as 
its  chief  hold  on  the  loyalty  of  the  people.” 

Turnbull  says  (p.  340)  that  it  is  the  settled  policy 
of  the  Government  to  keep  the  whole  population  de- 
pendent, by  maintaining  in  their  minds  “ the  whole- 
some dread  of  a servile  insurrection;”  and  Madden 
says  (p.  85)  that  Spain  owes  her  retention  of  Cuba, 
ever  since  1837,  to  nothing  whatever  but  this  very 
fear. 

But  we  do  not  require  the  testimony  of  individual 
witnesses  to  show  the  indifference  of  the  mother 
country  to  the  true  interests  of  Cuba.  Take  the  mat- 
ter of  the  pirates.  Only  a little  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  the  West  Indian  seas  swarmed  with  pi- 
rates. England  did  not  put  them  dowm.  Spain  did 
not  put  them  down.  It  became  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  act ; and  so  apparent  was  the  com- 
plicity or  supineness  of  the  island  authorities  in  the 
matter,  that  a bill  wras  actually  reported  in  Congress  to 
blockade  the  ports  of  Cuba.  “ It  is  not,”  says  Mr. 
Webster,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Barringer,  of  26th  Novem- 
ber, 1851  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p.  514),  “for  the  purpose 
of  reviving  unpleasant  recollections  that  her  Majes- 
ty’s Government  is  reminded  that  it  is  not  many 
years  since  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  suf- 
fered severely  from  pirates  and  boats  and  vessels 
which  found  refuge  and  shelter  in  the  ports  of  the 
Spanish  islands.  These  violators  of  the  law,  these 
authors  of  gross  violence  toward  the  citizens  of  this 
republic,  W’cro  finally  suppressed,  not  by  any  effort 
of  the  Spanish  authorities,  but  by  the  activity  and 
vigilance  of  our  navy.” 

The  Spanish  Government  of  Cuba  is  only  kept  in 
existence  by  a rigid  censorship  of  the  press,  a consid- 
erable navy,  and  an  enormous  standing  army.  The 
censorship  of  the  press  is  familiar  to  all.  lror  more 
than  tw  enty-five  years,  long  before  American  filibus- 
ters were  heard  of,  Spain  has  had  quartered  on  the 
island  a force  of  25,000  soldiers.  France  maintains 
an  army  of  500,000  to  32,000,000  of  people,  or  one 
soldier  to  every  sixty-four  men ; and  this  is  justly 
called  an  enormous  force.  Cuba  maintains  an  army 
of  25,000  to  1,500,000,  or  one  to  every  sixty  men. 

In  truth  Spain  is  indebted  for  her  possession  of 
Cuba  entirely  to  the  police  of  America.  Repeal  our 
neutrality  law's,  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  Spain 
to  prevent  our  people  from  supplying  the  disaffected 
inhabitants  of  the  island  with  munitions  and  men 
sufficient  to  overthrow  the  Captain-General  in  three 
months. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  more  certain  than  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  are  totally  dis- 
affected to  the  rule  of  Spain.  “The  Creole  proprie- 
tors,” sa3’8  Turnbull  (p.  171),  “ of  the  soil  of  Cuba 
are  weary  of  the  yoke  of  the  mother  coun  tir.  ” “An 
ardent  desire  for  independence  is  entertained  by  the 
Creole  inhabitants”  (p.  349).  Madden,  writing  or 
publishing  in  1849  (p.  84),  says : “ It  is  needless  for 
recent  political  w'riters  of  Cuba  to  deny  the  existence 
of  a strong  feeling  of  animosity  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, and  a longing  desire  for  separation.  From  my 
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own  intimate  knowledge  of  these  facts  I speak  of 
their  existence.  Cuba,  ever  since  I knew  it,  has 
been  slowly,  but  steadily,  becoming  Americanized.” 

And  this,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  not  the  evidence 
of  witnesses  interested  against  Spain  or  in  favor  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  testimony  of  English- 
men, who  have  every  inducement  in  the  world  to  put 
the  best  face  on  the  present  state  of  things. 

And  how  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise?  Here 
is  an  island  governed  now  on  the  colonial  system  of 
the  sixteenth  century  by  a power  the  most  feeble  in 
Europe.  She  has  no  representation  in  the  national 
Legislature.  The  Governor-General,  wielding  an 
all  but  despotic  authority,  is  uniformly  a foreign  no- 
ble without  any  deep  interest  in  the  island.  The  of- 
ficials are  generally  Spaniards  or  foreigners.  “It  is 
a country,”  says  Mr.  Webster  (Works,  vol.  vi.  p. 
528),  in  his  report  on  the  case  of  Mr.  Thrasher, 
“where  jury  trials  are  not  known,  where  represent- 
ative government  does  not  exist,  where  the  privi- 
lege of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  unheard  of,  and 
judicial  proceedings  in  criminal  cases  are  brief  and 
summary.”  Add  to  this  a restricted  press,  a large 
standing  army,  and  a general  system  of  repression. 
Sow  can  it  but  be  odious  ? And  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  away  is  a great  free  country,  full  of  life 
and  activity,  governing  itself,  dashing  on  in  the  ca- 
reer of  prosperity,  without  censors,  without  an  army 
that  can  be  called  one,  almost  without  police  of  any 
kind.  How  can  the  Cubans  otherwise  than  hate  the 
government  of  Spain  ? 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  colonial  misgovern- 
ment  is  one  fertile  source  of  annoyance  and  vexation 
to  this  country.  The  intercourse  of  our  people  with 
the  island  of  Cuba  is  frequent,  the  annoyances  of 
Spanish  officials  perpetual,  and  when  these  occur  ref- 
erence is  always  made  necessary  to  Spain.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General, despotic  enough  for  every  other  pur- 
pose, being  directed  to  pursue  this  course  for  delay, 
and  to  make  redress  difficult.  Take  the  case  of 
the  Black  Warrior,  and  many  other  instances;  a 
whole  cargo  ordered  to  be  unladen  on  account  of 
some  wretched  formality  of  the  custom-house  not 
being  observed,  no  redress  possible  on  the  part  of  the 
Governor-General,  but  a referenco  ordered  to  Spain. 
How  is  this  to  be  endured  ? 

But  if  the  government  of  Spain  be  thrown  off,  one 
of  only  two  things  can  follow — independence  or  an- 
nexation to  some  other  power.  Now  independence 
as  applied  to  Cuba  is  an  impossibility.  We  have 
had  enough  of  Spanish  Ameycan  Republics.  Wheth- 
er it  be  something  in  the  blood,  or  want  of  training, 
or  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  some  still 
more  occult  cause,  certain  it  is  that  the  Spanish 
American  population  in  this  country  is,  in  its  pres- 
ent condition,  unfit  for  self-government.  Forty 
years’  experience  proves  this,  and  nobody  wants  to 
begin  again  with  Cuba. 

But  a teriium  quid  has  been  suggested.  Is  not 
independence  feasible  under  the  guarantee  of  En- 
gland and  France  ? This  is  a pure  delusion  so  far  as 
we  are  concerned.  The  guarantee  of  England  or 
France  would  be  the  power  of  England  or  France, 
and  as  far  as  our  Interests  are  affected,  the  island 
might  as  well  be  in  their  possession. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  taking  into  view  the  histo- 
ry of  Cuba  since  its  discovery,  the  history  of  Spain 
for  the  last  half  century,  the  fertility  and  resources 
of  the  island,  its  military  importance,  its  grave  mis- 
govemment,  the  disaffection  of  its  inhabitants,  its 
incapacity  for  independence,  the  consequent  extreme 
danger  of  its  soon  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  Eu- 


ropean power,  and  the  annoyances  sure  to  flow  per- 
petually from  its  occupation  as  it  is  at  present  situ- 
ated, that  it  is  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
avoid  entertaining  a fixed  and  ardent  desire  for  the 
occupation  of  Cuba. 

And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  not  one  of  the  dan- 
gers or  evils  which  exist  at  present  is  likely  to  di- 
minish with  time. 

We  desire  to  avoid,  in  regard  to  Spain  or  her  peo- 
ple, the  use  of  language  which  can  give  just  cause 
of  offense.  Were  we  for  a moment  inclined  to  the 
baseness  of  insulting  a gallant  nation,  the  memory 
of  Zaragoza  would  forbid  it : 

“No  lanz6  on  vano 
La  invicta  Zaragoza  el  santo  grtto, 

De  veneer  o morir,  grito  tremendo 
Quo  sobre  el  trono  esfcremecio  ol  tlrano.” 

But  the  stem  facts  of  history  are  not  to  be  g&insayed. 

This  much  may  with  propriety  be  asserted  of  Spaiu : 
that  long  civil  wars  have  shaken  to  its  base  the  whole 
fabric  of  her  political  organization ; that  three  hun- 
dred years  of  despotism  have  paralyzed  the  energies 
of  a once  vigorous  people ; that  a fanatical  and  intrigu- 
ing Church  has  exercised  a pernicious  influence  on  the 
country ; and  that  the  royal  house  has  set  no  stand- 
ard of  public  or  private  virtue.  Though  the  condi- 
tion of  things  is  in  some  respects  better,  as  in  fact  it 
is  every  where  in  Europe,  materially,  than  it  was 
fifty  years  ago,  still  there  is  no  real  improvement. 

Com  merce,  internal  and  external,  languishes.  There 
is  no  intellectual  activity — railroads  hardly  exist. 

The  country  is  rent  by  the  most  violent  parties,  a 
Pretender  openly  contests  the  throne,  and  the  con- 
dition of  things  is  in  every  aspect  absolutely  pre- 
carious. No  intelligent  Spaniard  who  loves  his 
country  will,  we  believe,  seriously  deny  any  one  of 
these  propositions.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  relative  strength  of  the 
other  great  powers  has  enormously  increased.  En- 
gland was  never  so  strong  on  the  water  as  she  is  now; 

France  nevei  was  more  formidable  on  land  or  sea,  or 
more  disposed  to  intervene  in  foreign  questions.  All 
Europe  is  more  than  ever  awake  to  the  progress  of 
this  country,  more  than  ever  jealous  of  our  gigantic 
strides. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  question  of  Cuba  will 
every  day  more  and  more  urgently  press  itself  on 
this  country  for  a solution  until  it  is  definitively 
settled;  it  behooves  every  intelligent  man  in  the 
Union  to  examine  the  question,  and  to  prepare  him- 
self to  act  on  it  or  decide  on  it  as  may  fall  to  him  in 
his  respective  sphere ; and  to  do  this,  not  as  a blatant 
demagogue,  nor  back  politician,  but  as  an  American 
citizen  anxions  for  the  permanent  grandeur  and  pros- 
perity of  his  country. 

We  believe  that,  to  a great  extent,  this  has  been 
already  done.  From  Jefferson  to  Buchanan  our  chief 
magistrates  of  all  parties  have  held  but  one  lan- 
guage. The  discussion  now  going  on  in  Congress 
will,  it  is  true,  give  us  a more  definite  test  than  we 
have  ever  yet  had  of  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
country.  But  we  apprehend  that  when  the  people 
are  consulted,  they  will  be  found  overwhelmingly  in 
favor  of  the  acquisition  of  Cuba. 

The  desire  has  grown  gradually  with  the  growth 
of  the  country.  It  certainly  does  not  originate  in 

* Those  who  desire  to  have  a correct  Idea  of  the  vir- 
tues and  vicea  of  the  Spanish  character,  will  do  well  care- 
fully to  weigh  the  estimate  formed  by  Napier,  the  author 
of  the  Peninsular  War.  He  knew  the  country,  he  viewed 
it  with  no  unfriendly  eye,  and»hia  observation  was  as 
keen  as  his  language  is  forcible  and  expressive. 
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any  unfriendly  feeling  to  Spain.  It  springs  from  a 
correct  idea  of  the  real  strength  of  that  power,  and 
from  a just  jealousy  of  European  interference  on 
this  continent.  As  to  Spain  herself,  not  only  our 
language  but  our  conduct  has  been  most  strictly  care- 
ful and  considerate.  We  have  evinced  a steady  de- 
sire to  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  her  righ  ts.  * 4 The 
records  of  the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  the 
two  countries,”  says  Mr.  Webster  (Letter  to  Mr.  Bar- 
ringer, 26th  November,  1851,  Works,  voL  vi.  p.  514), 
“ will  show  to  her  Catholic  Majesty’s  government 
how  sincerely  and  how  steadily  the  United  States 
have  manifested  the  hope  that  no  political  changes 
might  tend  to  a transfer  of  these  colonies  from  her 
Majesty’s  crown.” 

The  neutrality  laws  hav^been  enforced,  and  the 
fate  of  Lopez  and  of  Walker  shows  how  little  assist- 
ance filibustering  has  received  from  the  United  States. 
Our  good  faith,  in  this  respect,  is  conspicuous.  In- 
deed, we  believe  that  there  is  not  a government  in 
Europe  that  would  have  so  long  left  so  tempting  a 
prize  untouched.  It  certainly  is  not  England,  that 
has  planted  her  standard  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  It  certainly  is  not  France,  that  has  uniformly 
seized  every  inch  of  land  on  which  she  could  lay  her 
grasp.  It  is  not  Austria,  with  her  troops  stationed 
In  Milan  and  Florence.  It  is  not  Russia,  silently, 
butVteadily,  swooping  on  to  the  South. 

We  have  still  to  consider  the  objections  which, 
independent  of  those  growing  out  of  slavery,  are 
urged  against  the  measure. 

The  objection  that  we  can  not  buy  Cuba,  that 
Cuba  is  not  to  bo  sold,  is  surely  trifling — no  one  can 
say  any  thing  about  it  till  we  have  fairly  tried.  If 
one  Spanish  government  will  not  sell,  another  may. 
If  an  outgoing  Cabinet  will  not  do  it,  an  incoming 
one  perhaps  will.  If  the  present  dynasty  refuses, 
perhaps  the  Count  de  Montemolin  would  assent,  and 
who  can  say  how  soon  the  son  of  Don  Carlos  may  be 
on  the  throne  ? This  much  is  very  clear  to  any  one 
familiar  with  Spanish  history,  that  within  the  last 
thirty  years  there  have  been  repeated  occasions  when 
Cuba  could  have  been  purchased  for  a very  reasona- 
ble price,  had  we  been  prepared  for  prompt  and  en- 
ergetic action.  There  is  little  rashness  in  saying 
that  such,  or  similar  occasions,  will  again  present 
themselves — at  all  events,  till  the  experiment  has 
been  tried  by  a skillful  employment  of  all  the  means 
in  our  power,  to  predict  its  failure  is  un-American 
and  irrational. 

The  objection  that  the  effort  to  purchase  Cuba  is 
an  insult  to  Spain,  seems  to  us  singularly  unfounded. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  the  restless  M.  Olazaga  to  make 
an  outburst  on  the  national  honor  and  the  integrity 
of  the  territory,  and  for  the  Prime  Minister,  O’Don- 
nell, not  to  let  himself  be  outdone,  and  to  thunder 
still  louder  in  reply.  We  ought  to  understand  that 
game  in  this  country  by  this  time. 

But  what  is  the  proposition,  and  where  is  the  in- 
sult that  it  contains?  We  say  to  Spain,  you  are 
not  as  strong  by  sea  or  land  as  England,  France,  or 
Russia.  It  is  entirely  certain  that  the  next  Euro- 
pean war  which  breaks  out  you  will  lose  Cuba,  or 
if  you  do  not  it  must  be  by  some  dispensation  of 
Providence  wholly  irrespective  of  your  own  strength. 
We  can  not  and  will  not  see  Cuba  go  into  the  hands 
of  England,  France,  or  Russia.  Now  wo  offer  you 
for  the  island  more  than  it  can  be  possibly  worth  to 
you ; we  do  it  in  the  most  respectful  and  friendly 
way ; we  should  be  perfectly  willing  to  leave  Cuba 
in  your  hands  indefinitely,  but  we  know  that  can  not 
be. 1 Prey,  where  is  the  insult  either  in  language 


or  idea?  Is  it  any  insult  to  Marshal  O’Donnell  or 
to  his  country,  to  tell  him  that  Spain  is  not  se  strong 
a naval  power  as  England  ? The  idea  of  an  insult 
in  the  case  appears  to  us  very  childish.  Of  course 
Spain  has  a clear  indefeasible  right  to  refuse.  If 
so,  all  parties  stand  on  their  naked  abstract  rights, 
and  the  question,  whether  w*e  desire  it  or  not,  willy 
probably  have  to  be  decided  by  the  dread  arbitra- 
ment of  war.  These  contingencies  Spain  is  at  per- 
fect liberty  to  take ; but  she  has  no  right  whatever 
to  pretend  that  an  offer  to  buy  one  of  her  islands  is 
an  insult. 

We  pass  to  more  solid  considerations. 

It  is  objected  that  Cuba  is  an  island  somewhat 
distant  from  our  shores — that  its  population  is  Span- 
ish— and  that  its  government  by  us  will  present 
difficulties.  We  fully  admit  it.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  will  present  new  prob- 
lems and  serious  difficulties.  All  powder  is  followed 
by  responsibility.  And  if  the  alternative  were  real 
Cuban  independence  or  tranquil  Spanish  possession 
we  might  think  these  arguments  against  its  acquisi- 
tion very  strong,  perhaps  conclusive.  Cuba  inde- 
pendent would  not  be  so  strong  as  to  be  dangerous. 
Cuba  well-governed  would  be  almost  as  useful  to  us 
as  if  it  were  a part  of  the  Union.  But  we  have  no 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  any  Buch  a state  of  things 
— nobody  believes  it.  We  do  not  think  there  is  a 
statesman  alive,  European  or  American,  who  will 
stake  his  reputation  on  a prediction  that  Cuba  could 
remain  independent  ten  years,  or  that  it  will  belong 
to  Spain  twenty-five;  and  the  question  for  the 
American  people,  therefore,  is  to  determine  whether 
they  will  use  every  fair  and  honorable  means  to 
acquire  her,  or  make  up  their  minds  calmly  to  look 
on  and  see  her  all  of  a sudden  occupied  by  some 
European  power.  We  are  well  satisfied  that  they 
will  certainly  not  do  this  last.  It  is  wiser,  then,  to 
meet  and  avert  the  evil.  In  regard  to  this  branch 
of  the  subject,  too,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  mo- 
ment Cuba  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States 
the  same  process  that  has  taken  place  in  Louisiana 
would  be  repeated.  A stream  of  Americans  would 
pour  in,  and  we  know  by  long  experience  how  small 
a nucleus  of  our  people,  trained  to  self-government, 
is  necessary  to  set  the  republican  machine  going  and 
to  keep  it  in  order. 

The  next  objection  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  is, 
that  we  do  not  require  it.  The  Union  is  large  enough. 
44  I have  always  wished,”  said  Mr.  Webster,  in  his 
speech  on  the  admission  of  Texas,  in  1845,  “ that  this 
country  should  exhibit  to  the  nations  of  the  earth 
the  example  of  a great,  rich,  and  powerful  republic, 
which  is  not  possessed  by  a spirit  of  aggrandizement.” 
vuMy  opinion  has  been,”  said  he,  again,  in  his  great 
speech  of  7th  March,  1850,  u that  we  have  territory 
enough,  and  that  we  should  follow  the  Spartan 
maxim,  4 Improve  and  adorn  what  you  have.  Seek 
no  further.’  ” This  has  been  the  language  and  policy 
of  a class  of  statesmen  in  this  country,  who,  in  regard 
to  Louisiana,  to  Florida,  to  Texas,  to  California,  have 
been  actuated  by  the  same  motives,  and  adhered  to 
the  same  line  of  conduct.  That  they  belong  to  the 
names  of  which  America  is  proud  who  shall  deny ; 
and  yet  who  now  will  advocate  these  notions  ? The 
truth  is,  that  they  have  been  urged  by  members  of  a 
minority,  unoppressed  by  the  responsibilities  of  power, 
and,  like  all  minorities,  seeking  grounds  for  attack. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  belief  that  Mr.  Webster, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  would  ever  have 
uttered  the  words,  14  Improve  and  adorn  what  you 
have.  Seek  no  further !” 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


For  how  impracticable  i9  the  idea!  how  contrary 
to  the  history  of  nations ! to  the  genius  of  man ! 
What  vigorous  individual,  in  the  full  career  of  success, 
halts,  and  folds  his  arms  contented  with  what  he  has 
achieved  if  any  thing  yet  remains  to  be  attained  ? 
Tell  the  statesman  to  be  satisfied  with  the  diplo- 
matic post  or  the  prime  minister’s  seat,  and  not  to 
aspire  to  the  curule  chair.  Tell  the  colonel  to 
sheath  his  sword,  and  not  wTish  to  be  a general. 
Tell  Scott  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  fame  of  Ivanhoe. 
Tell  Shakspeare  to  pause  with  the  Tempest.  Tell 
the  man  of  commerce  to  be  contented  with  his  mill- 
ion, and  not  seek  to  double  it.  One  and  all  laugh 
your  advice  to  scorn ; the  genius  that  impelled  them 
to  the  point  at  which  they  have  arrived  still  urges 
them  on ; not  till  the  physical  power  fails,  not  till 
the  eye  grows  dull  and  the  strength  gives  out,  does 
the  active  man  cease  his  unflinching  labors. 

And  of  the  active,  eager,  ambitious,  intrepid 
men  is  the  active,  eager,  ambitious,  intrepid  nation 
composed — urged  on  by  the  same  passions,  impelled 
by  the  same  desires.  “The  law  of  progress,”  says 
Mr.  Everett,  “ is  as  organic  and  vital  in  the  youth 
of  States  as  of  individual  men.”  Look  at  the  history 
of  nations.  Did  the  Romans  cease  to  advance  so  long 
as  they  had  powrer  to  do  so  ? Where  is  there  a scin- 
tilla of  proof  that  England  is  content  w ith  her  acqui- 
sitions ? Has  France  yet  begun  to  “ Improve,  adorn, 
and  seek  no  further?”  The  idea  is  a sheer  fallacy ; 
w'e  must  be  a great  nation  or  a little  one ; we  must 
advance  or  we  must  recede.  We  can  not  escape  the 
destiny  of  our  position.  Perhaps  it  might  be  well, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  pause  in  our  impetuous  career. 
Perhaps  wealth  and  population  would  accumulate 
more  rapidly  in  our  large  cities,  agriculture  in  the 
old  States  would  advance  more  steadily,  their  rural 
districts  become  more  populous ; but  it  is  a vain  ex- 
pectation. Go  tell  the  hardy  Yankee  boy  to  be  pa- 
tient amidst  the  snow  and  frost  of  Litchfield  or  of 
Becket  Hills ; “ to  improve  and  adorn,  to  seek  no  fur- 
ther.” He  smiles  on  you  superior,  nay,  wiiile  you  are 
speaking  he  is  on  his  way  to  Chicago,  to  St.  Paul’s,  to 
San  Francisco ; and  so  it  happens  that  at  this  moment, 
and  at  any  time  for  the  last  fifty  years,  has  New  En- 
gland been  denuded  of  all  the  active  young  men  of 
each  generation. 

Tiie  same  process  is  going  on  at  the  South  and 
Soutlnvest ; and  while  Mexico  is  crumbling  to  pieces 
beneath  her  miserable  rulers — while  Central  America 
is  a stumbling-block  and  a stone  of  offense  in  the 
very  path  not  only  of  our  progress  but  of  our  com- 
munications— w hile  Cuba,  misgoverned  and  liable  at 
any  moment  to  fall  a prey  to  European  ambition,  is 
within  half  a day’s  sail  of  our  coasts — so  long  the  ter- 
ritorial progress  of  America  is  a law  of  our  existence  f 
nothing  but  anarchy,  or  intestine  divisions  as  bad  as 
anarchy,  can  prevent  it. 

Another  adverse  argument  is  founded  on  the  op- 
position of  the  European  powers.  This  objection 
does  not,  in  the  present  case,  seem  very  formidable. 
We  do  not  at  all  underrate  the  strength  or  the  weight 
of  those  powers.  If  this  country  w ere  to  embark  in 
any  mad,  immoral  scheme  of  conquest,  and  Europe 
wfere  formally  to  threaten  opposition,  we  should  con- 
sider the  matter  very  serious  indeed.  We  leave  the 
part  of  Bobadil  to  our  Congressional  heroes — we  have 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  hanging  up  our  boots  before 
the  astonished  eyes  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  the  Czar 
of  Russia.  But  in  this  case,  independently  of  the 
fact  that,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said,  the  question 
is  mainly  an  American  one,  and  that  consequently 
the  European  powers  have  no  good  right  to  object  to 


our  acquisition  of  Cuba,  there  is  no  evidence  whatev- 
er that  they  would  do  so.  The  only  two  powers  that 
can  interfere  are  England  and  France.  As  to  France, 
we  admit  that  her  purposes  may  be  doubtful.  The 
Government  of  that  country  is  in  the  hands  of  a single 
man,  uncontrolled  by  any  thing  but  his  own  views 
of  his  own  interest.  Under  such  conditions  what 
the  individual  will  do — in  other  w'ords,  what  will  be 
his  own  view  of  his  own  interest — no  mortal  but  him- 
self can  tell.  W'e  assume,  therefore,  that  Louis  Na- 
poleon might  desire  to  oppose  us  in  any  scheme  that 
we  might  have  for  the  annexation  of  Cuba.  We 
are  speaking  of  opposition  by  force.  Now  no  one 
believes  either  that  France  wrould  really  interfere  by 
force  alone,  or  that  her  single-handed  interference 
would  avail  much.  A^iaval  w ar  with  France  would 
doubtless  be  a respectable  struggle,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieve any  one  thinks  it  likely  we  should  come  off 
second  best 

The  real  question,  the  only  question  is,  would 
England  interfere  ? To  this  the  answer  seems  to  us 
plain.  No  war  can  now  be  made  by  England  any 
more  than  by  this  country,  unless  it  be  popular  with 
the  people ; and  it  will  be  a very  difficult  matter  to 
moke  any  one  who  knows  England  believe  that  she 
will  go  to  war  with  us  about  Cuba.  All  her  mate- 
rial interests  lie  direc tly  the  other  wav.  They  would 
all  be  greatly  benefited  by  our  acquisition  <w  the 
island.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  England 
would  look  either  with  indifference  or  with  satisfac- 
tion on  the  measure,  if  properly  brought  about 

Again,  it  is  objected  that  the  present  time  is  un- 
propitious.  This  we  believe,  logically  speaking,  the 
weakest  of  all  objections.  In  regard  to  Europe  and 
the  contingencies  of  any  operation  there,  so  far 
as  preparation  is  concerned,  no  time  is  unpropi- 
tious  — all  times  are  propitious.  The  present,  be 
that  present  when  it  may,  is  the  time  to  be  pre- 
pared for  any  future.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  pre- 
carious and  uncertain  condition  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent. In  France,  every  thing  hangs  on  the  life  of 
Louis  Napoleon ; out  of  France,  every  thing  on  his 
impenetrable  policy.  Nobody  knows  w hat  an  hour 
may  bring  forth.  The  only  w*ay  to  accomplish  any 
thing  is  to  be  folly  prepared  to  act  at  a moment’s 
warning. 

And  we  do  not  say  this  with  reference  to  any  re- 
cent event.  We  are  not  alluding  to  the  speech 
from  the  Sardinian  throne,  or  to  the  Olympian  nods 
of  the  Jove  of  the  Tuileries.  We  are  speaking  of 
what  may  be  called  a normal  state  of  things,  of 
the  condition  of  Europe  for  the  last  forty  years. 
Ever  since  1815  the  whole  policy  of  the  governing 
pow  ers  of  the  Continent  has  been  to  keep  down  all 
liberty,  all  general  intelligence,  all  activity— except 
mere  material  industry-^by  an  enormous  armed  po- 
lice. As  our  Bryant  hath  it : 

w Oh,  ye  wild  winds ! a mightier  power  than  yours 
In  chains  upon  the  shore  of  Europe  lies ! 

The  sceptred  throng,  whose  fetters  he  endures, 
Watch  his  mute  throes  with  terror  in  their  eyes; 
And  armed  warriors  all  around  him  stand, 

And  as  ho  struggles  tighten  every  band ; 

And  lift  the  heavy  spear  with  threatening  hand, 

To  pierce  the  victim  should  he  strive  to  rise.” 

So  it  has  been  now  for  more  than  a generation; 
and  experience  establishes  the  fact  that  this  sys- 
tem, however  successful  it  may  be  considered  in 
the  long  run,  is  subject  to  the  roost  sudden  and 
violent  disturbances,  which  render  all  prognosti- 
cations in  regard  to  the  future,  at  any  given  time 
or  for  any  given  time,  absolutely  impossible.  The 
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motto,  then,  for  him  who  desires  to  do  any  thing 
founded  on  general  considerations  of  European  poli- 
cy, is — if  the  present  moment  is  unpropitious — sim- 
ply, “Watch  and  wait!”  “Pray  to  God,  and  keep 
your  powder  dry !” 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba 
is  not  simply  desirable,  but  that  it  is  a matter  of 
national  necessity,  and  that  the  objections  to  it  are 
not  founded  on  solid  reason.  We  proceed  to  consider 
the  means  of  effecting  the  end.  * 

In  considering  the  means  of  annexation  filibuster- 
ing holds  the  first  place,  chiefly  because  it  has  as  yet 
been  the  only  one  efficiently  tried.  There  is  no  doubt 
it  might  be  made  very  effectual.  The  only  practical 
operation  of  our  neutrality  laws  is  to  protect  Cuba 
and  Spanish  America,  and  chiefly  Cuba.  Any  time 
within  the  last  ten  years,  if  the  neutrality  laws  had 
been  repealed,  Cuba  would  have  been  overrun  by  a 
swarm  of  adventurers  from  this  country.  She  would, 
beyond  all  perad venture,  have  been  long  since  practi- 
cally annexed,  unless  some  foreign  power  had  inter- 
fered to  prevent  it — an  experiment  of  very  doubt- 
ful success.  But  our  Government  has  held,  and 
rightly  held,  that  this  mode  of  dealing  with  a civil- 
ized state  was  not  to  be  endured ; and  since  the  re- 
peated abortive  attempts  of  Lopez  and  Walker — ren- 
dered abortive  by  the  practical  operation  and  en- 
forcement of  our  neutrality  laws — no  one  can,  with 
the  shadow  of  reason,  pretend  that  we  have  dis- 
charged the  obligations  of  international  law  with  less 
than  extreme  good  faith.  To  this  policy  w,e  no  doubt 
shall  adhere.  If  ever  the  time  comes  when  necessity 
shall  compel  us,  for  our  own  safety,  to  resort  to 
force,  it  will  be  done  openly.  A (declaration  of  war 
or  its  equivalent  will  be  resorted  to.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances do  we  believe  that  filibustering  will  be 
tolerated. 

No  doubt  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  may  become  a 
question  of  force.  No  doubt — if  there  was  any  serious 
danger  of  Cuba  falling  into  the  hands  of  England  or 
France,  if  the  brutal  policy  ^ “Africanization”  were 
seriously  threatened  by  the  t vanish  Government — no 
doubt  armed  interference  would  at  once  present  it- 
self to  the  consideration  of  this  country ; but  now'  the 
question  •offers  itself  in  no  such  aspect.  Nothing  but 
impending  evils  of  the  most  serious  character  can 
ever  warrant  an  appeal  to  the  awful  arbitrament  of 
w’ar.  Nothing  short  of  such  evils  w ould  induce  this 
people  to  tolerate  it.  We  put  therefore  filibuster- 
ing and  war  with  Spain,  for  the  present,  out  of  view  . 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  object  could  be  ef- 
fected by  something  short  of  w'ar.  That  in  case  of 
fresh  aggressions  on  our  commerce — in  case  of  an- 
other commercial  outrage  like  that  of  the  Black 
Warrior , the  United  States  should  seize  the  island 
and  hold  it.  This  looks  plausible  enough  at  first 
sight ; but  how  is  this  coup  de  main  to  be  performed  ? 
How  is  Cuba  to  be  seized  ? It  can  hardly  be  grasped 
like  one  of  her  owTn  oranges.  Cuba  has  forts,  an  army, 
a navy.  To  seize  Cuba  you  must  take  the  Moro 
Castle.  This  requires  a naval  force  and  land  forces 
to  back  it.  It  could  not  be  done  with  a sloop  of  war 
or  a bomb  ketch.  In  short,  an  expedition  of  no 
small  strength  would  be  an  indispensable  requisition 
to  the  operation  of  seizing  Cuba.  Such  an  expedition 
requires  time,  money,  and,  probably,  Congressional 
action.  IIow'  long  was  the  expedition  to  Paraguay 
fitting  out  ? And  in  the  mean  time  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment of  Cuba  w ould  be  on  the  defensive,  and  the 
mother  country  on  the  alert.  In  short,  to  seize 
Cuba  means  to  make  war  on  Spain,  and,  like  war,  is 
to  be  put  out  of  view,  for  the  present  at  all  events. 


Negotiation  alone  remains.  But  in  what  wag? 
And  this  is  the  real  gist  of  the  case.  # We  have  al- 
ready, in  a very  feeble  wray,  under  Mr.  Polk  and 
General  Pierce,  tried  it  without  success. 

We  arc  a constitutional,  representative  Govern- 
ment ; Spain  is  nominally  the,  same  thing.  Under 
such  Governments,  treaties  have  to  be  ratified  by 
popular  bodies  after  they  are  made  ; ai  d ratifi<2ation 
implies  time,  discussion,  possible  rejection — at  all 
events  complete  publicity.  Publicity  involves  every 
species  of  opposition.  Time  involves  all  kind  of  dan- 
gers. Those  least  familiar  with  the  history  of  our 
diplomacy  know,  that,  though  the  great  treaty  with 
Spain  by  which  w'e  acquired  the  Floridas  w'as  execu- 
ted on  the  2*2d  February,  1819,  it  was  not  ratified  by 
her  till  the  22d  February',  1821 — two  3rears  after  it 
was  signed— those  two  years  being  filled  by  the  angry 
mission  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  and  every  species  of  pro- 
crastination and  evasion  on  the  part  of  Spain.  Now 
it  appears  to  us  pretty  obvious  that  Cuba  is  not  to 
be  had  in  this  wrav — that,  unless  a secret  and  prompt 
bargain  can  be  made,  it  is  useless  to  hope  to  make 
any.  This,  we  think,  will  hardly  be  denied  by  any 
practical  man.  Wo  say  tho  negotiation,  to  be  suc- 
cessful, must  be  secret,  and  must  be  prompt. 

This  brings  us  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  We 
take  it  that  the  only  possible  way  to  insure  secrecy 
and  promptitude  is  by  giving  power  to  the  negotia- 
tors practically  to  close  the  bargain.  If  there  is  any 
other  mode,  wre  should  very  much  like  to  have  it 
suggested.  How  is  the  bargain  to  be  closed  ? No- 
thing in  the  world  can  get  rid  of  the  necessity  of 
ratification.  The  Constitution  requires  treaties  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and  to  the  Senate  a 
treaty  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  must  go  like  any 
other  treaty.  Still  the  bargain  may  be  to  all  in- 
tents closed — promptly  closed — absolutely  closed — 
forever  closed ; but  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  pay - 
went  of  money.  And  this  brings  us  to  Mi.  Slidell’s 
Bill  and  very  able  report. 

By  that  Bill  thirty  millions  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  to  lx?  used  with  reference  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  Cuba  (125  millions  being  contemplated 
as  the  whole  price).  It  is  very  obvious  how,  if  ever, 
the  thirty  millions  are  to  be  used.  They  are  to  bind 
the  bargain . Mr.  Preston  may  never  be  able  to  use 
them ; but  if  the  Bill  passes,  sometime  or  other,  in 
the  convulsive  existence  of  Spain,  w hen  some  O’Don- 
nell is  going  out  or  some  Duke  de  Victoria  coming 
in ; perhaps  at  some  dynastic  change,  when  the  Con- 
stitutionalists are  giving  place  to  the  Carlists,  an 
American  envoy  m&y  be  able  to  say  to  the  incoming 
ministers : 

“Amigos  mios!  Muv  Senores  mios ! You  arc 
about  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  governing 
Spain.  It  must  be  admitted  that  your  success  is 
uncertain.  The  uncertainty  results  chiefly  from  the 
dreadful  state  of  your  finances.  I will  give  you 
one  hundred  millions — one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millions — for  Cuba.  You  don’t  need  it ; it  costs  you 
more  than  it  is  worth.  Some  day  it  is  sure  to  bo 
ours.  Think  of  my  proposition.” 

“Bah!”  replies  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister. 
“What  good  will  that  do  us?  A treaty  has  to  be 
ratified — to  be  discussed ; talk  in  Congress — talk  in 
the  Cortes;  lose  our  places — perhaps  our  necks — 
three  times  over  before  we  touch  the  money.  Bah !” 

“ Valame  Dios!  Vmd  no  me  ent.iende!”  replies 
the  American  envoy.  “Your  Excellency  does  not 
understand  me.  I am  not  such  a greenhorn  as  you 
do  me  the  honor  to  suppose.  I will  give  you  what 
I offer,  and  here  is  thirty  millions  down  to  bind  tho 
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bargain ! Draw  on  the  Rothschilds  to-morrow  for 
it.  Here  stands  M.  Weiswiller,  the  confidential 
friend  of  the  house,  who  will  tell  you  it  is  all  right.” 

The  whirligig  of  Fortune’s  wheel  bring  all  sorts 
of  chances  with  it ; and  whenever  such  an  offer  as 
this  is  made  by  a clever  man  who  has  watched  his 
time,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  a guarantee  to 
the  refusal  of  the  Spanish  Government.  Every  body 
who  reasons  to  the  contrary  may  know,  or  think  that 
he  knows,  a great  deal  about  what  is  called  Castil- 
ian pride  or  Spanish  obstinacy ; but  he  seems  to  us 
to  know  very  little  of  human  nature — very  little  of 
the  condition  of  Spain.  Nay,  more ; we  undertake 
to  say,  and  we  think  nobody  will  venture  to  deny, 
that  in  the  rapid  and  violent  changes  of  ministry  in 
Spain  since  the  accession  of  the  present  sovereign — 
t.  e.f  twrenty-five  years — there  have  been  at  least  a 
dozen  occasions  when  an  American  envoy,  with  thir- 
ty millions  at  his  disposition,  might  have  been  abso- 
lutely sure  of  meeting  with  an  eager  assent  to  such 
a proposition.  What  has  happened  will  happen 
again,  and  all  this  without  implying  any  corruption 
—any  indirection  whatever  on  the  part  of  either 
this  country  or  of  Spain. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  kind  of  legislation  tends  to 
diminish  the  agency  of  the  Senate  in  the  transaction, 
and  that  just  so  far  as  it  operates  to  make  the  treaty 
binding  and  the  ratification  a mere  matter  of  form, 
it  goes  to  enlarge  the  powder  of  the  President  and  to 
diminish  that  of  the  Senate.  No  doubt  it  is  so.  We 
concede  it  frankly.  But  is  that  an  objection  ? Ob- 
serve, the  evil  of  this  Government,  as  of  all  free 
Governments,  is  want  of  unity  and  executive  vigor. 
In  ordinary  matters  this  is  of  no  consequence ; but 
the  moment  a crisis  appears  the  defect  becomes  one 
of  magnitude ; and  in  these  cases  it  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  strengthen  the  executive  in  or- 
der to  secure  promptitude  and  secrecy,  to  prevent 
the  eternal  delays  and  the  everlasting  haranguing 
of  our  parliamentary  bodies.  This  has  been  shown 
repeatedly.  So  in  this  very  treaty  matter,  in  regard 
to  our  treaties  w ith  Louisiana,  Florida,  and  Mexico. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  this  very  practice  w*as 
resorted  to,  of  placing  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  to  bind  the  bargain.  Reason  and  prece- 
dent, therefore,  concur,  and  the  only  question  is  as 
to  the  real  merit  of  the  contract.  In  this  respect 
the  President,  it  seems  to  us,  does  wisely.  His  sub- 
mission of  the  matter  to  Congress  enables  him  fully 
to  know  their  view  s and  that  of  the  country,  so  that 
this  discussion  on  the  treaty  in  fact  only  precedes 
instead  of  follow  ing  its  execution.  If  upon  reports 
like  those  of  Mr.  Slidell  and  Mr.  Branch  this  Cuba 
Bill  is  passed  by  both  Houses,  we  repeat,  the  sense 
of  the  country  is  taken  infinitely  better  before  the 
treaty  is  made  than  by  a debate  in  secret  session  of 
the  Senate  after  it  is  made.  Who  can  doubt  it  ? 

To  place  a secret  sendee  fund  of  thirty  millions  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  is  no  doubt  a bold 
measure.  No  doubt  it  calls  for  full  confidence  in 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  Nor  do  we  be- 
lieve the  confidence  misplaced.  We  sav  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  without  intending  any  par- 
ticular compliment  to  the  experienced  and  veteran 
statesman  now  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  We 
believe  no  one  has  ever  l>een  selected  President  of 
the  United  States  who  wrould,  deliberately,  misap- 
ply a trust  fund  placed  in  his  hands  for  a special 
object.  If  the  object  be  a good  one,  and  the  means 
well  devised,  we  would  place  the  fund  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Buchanan ; and  so  we  would  have  done  in 
those  of  General  Harrison,  or  General  Taylor,  or  Mr. 
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Polk,  or  General  Pierce,  or  any  past  President  of  the 
United  States. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  as  the  lawyers  say — 

The  acquisition  of  Cuba,  rightly  made,  would  be 
a great  addition  to  the  wealth  and  the  power  of  the 
United  States. 

The  condition  of  Europe  is,  in  the  highest  degree, 
precarious;  and  it  is  exceedingly  improbable  that 
Spain  can  long  retain  Cuba.  If  S^in  loses  it,  it 
must  fall  to  England,  France,  or  the  United  States. 
The  independence  of  the  island,  with  or  without  for- 
eign aid,  is  an  impossibility. 

This  country  never  will,  and  never  ought  to,  tol- 
erate the  idea  of  the  possession  of  Cuba  by  either 
England  or  France. 

The  acquisition  of  Cuba,  sooner  or  later,  is  there- 
fore a political  necessity  for  this  country.  The  time 
may  be  delayed,  or  it  may  be  accelerated  by  events; 
but  the  national  mind  should  be  taught  to  look 
steadily  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  as  a proper  and 
a certain  event. 

As  to  the  means.  Filibustering  is  out  of  the 
question;  on  grounds  of  good  morals  and  public 
policy  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of. 

War  with  Spain  is  at  present  equally  inadmissible. 

Seizing  Cuba  is  practically  declaring  war  against 
Spain. 

Negotiation  is  the  only  present  practicable  mode. 

Negotiation,  to  be  successful,  must  be  secret  and 
prompt ; and  the  only  way  to  secure  those  results,  is 
to  put  a sum  in  the  hands  of  the  negotiator  to  ena- 
ble him  to  close  the  bargain. 

Owing  to  the  precarious  and  uncertain  condition 
of  Europe,  the  present  is  a proper  and  fitting  time  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

Power  should  be  given  and  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Executive  till  future  orders.  It  may  be  one 
year,  five  years,  ten  years  before  any  one  can  use 
it;  but  sooner  or  later,  and  before  very  long,  the 
tirafe  w ill  come,  and  then  it  will  behoove  us  to  act, 
and  to  act  promptly. 

This  is  the  only  way  to  acquire  Cuba  without 
war,  or,  at  least,  the  hazard  of  war. 

We  believe  these  propositions  are,  in  the  language 
of  the  old  jousts,  each  and  every  of  them  defensi- 
ble, “ against  all  comers ;”  and  wre  have  little  doubt 
that,  sooner  or  later,  they  w ill  command  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people  of  America,  wholly  independent 
of  party  combinations. 

<£Mtor’fi  (fast;  <£jmir. 

r'  was  near  Hartford  that  the  Easy  Chair  encoun- 
tered the  great  snow-storm  of  the  year. 

For  you  must  know  that  Easy  Chairs  are  not  ne- 
cessarily infirm,  nor  ex-officio,  incapable,  as  too  many 
persons,  who  associate  them  only  with  Bank  parlors 
and  Insurance  offices,  are  fond  of  affecting  to  believe. 
No  indeed ; some  of  them  are  as  brisk  as  the  uneasi- 
est  chairs  of  your  acquaintance,  and  would  run  all 
over  the  w'orld  if  they  only  had  rollers. 

Rollers  are  less  respected  than  they  should  be. 
Who  that  has  traveled  (and  what  star-spangled-ban- 
ner-bearer has  not,  waving  it  triumphantly  over  all 
the  mountain  tops  and  in  ail  the  valleys  of  the  world 
— poor  things,  too,  compared  with  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains and  the  Mississippi  River) — who  that  has  travel- 
ed, I say,  has  not  learned  to  respect  rollers ; has  not, 
in  fact,  met  all  kinds  of  timber — rough,  hewn,  and 
carefully  cut— huge  back-logs  and  mere  kindling 
wood,  going  every  where  comfortably  upon  rollers? 
Rollers  are  the  secret.  No  stick  so  sticky  but,  if 
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it  can  fit  itself  to  rollers,  may  go  up  the  Pyramids 
and  down  the  Danube.  A good  many  get  about 
upon  plated  or  even  brass  rollers ; but,  on  the  whole, 
the  golden  seem  to  be  preferable.  They  are  surer, 
and  often  last  longer. 

And  for  want  of  these  very  rollers  how  many  of 
the  most  hospitable,  most  delightful  Chairs  are  com- 
pelled to  stay  at  home ! They  do  not  stir  from  their 
rooms,  their  offices,  their  firesides.  They  hear  the 
beautiful  stories  that  the  travelers  tell — they  think 
how  fine  it  would  be  to  see  lands  of  which  they 
dream,  pictures  and  statues  and  buildings — the  faces 
of  the  living  and  the  graves  of  the  dead ; to  enjoy 
what  they  perceive  at  once  the  stick  that  is  telling 
the  story  did  not  enjoy  because  it  could  not  under- 
stand or  feel.  But  they  remain  quietly  in  their 
places.  Time  passes  over  them,  and  their  forms  be- 
come quainter  and  more  old  fashioned ; newer  pat- 
terns of  chairs  come  in,  but  the  old  become  only 
more  reverend  as  they  become  stranger,  and  although, 
having  no  rollers,  they  can  not  run  around  the  world, 
yet  many  who  have  had  the  longest  and  liveliest 
wanderings  believe  that  nothing  was  better  worth 
hearing  or  seeing  in  all  that  travel  than  the  Chair 
that  could  not  stir  from  home. 

For  human  timber  grows  curiously,  or  is  strange- 
ly hewn ; sometimes  art  twists  it,  and  carves  jt,  and 
tones  it  into  some  Beau  Brummell — and  so  the  wood 
^pcomes  a fantastic  toilet-table.  Then,  again,  na- 
ture leaves  it  a vast  forest  of  every  kind  of  tree,  full 
of  singing  birds,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  with  sun- 
light and  moonlight  streaming  all  through  it,  mak- 
ing romance  and  glory. 

And  usually  the  toilet-table  has  rollers,  while  the 
forest  has  not ! 

And  so,  following  the  musical  direction,  da  capo , 
we  all  come  round  again  to  the  statement  that  the 
Easy  Chair  encountered  the  great  snow-storm  of  the 
year  near  Hartford ; and  whether  it  was  going  upon 
its  own  rollers  or  that  of  the  Railroad  Company  it 
does  not  say. 

It  was  what  is  called  an  old-fashioned  snow- 
storm, and  every  Yankee  knows  what  that  is.  The 
adjective  itself  seems  to  convey  an  impression  of  in- 
tensity which  no  other  word  can  carry.  As  a mat- 
ter of  fact,  old-fashioned  things  were,  in  their  time, 
new'  fashions.  The  gentlemen  engaged  in  politics, 
for  instance,  in  the  golden  age,  probably  found  quite 
as  much  brass  lying  in  their  way  as  we  people  of  the 
iron  age.  Besides,  our  climate  has  not  ameliorated 
in  the  lapse  of  years,  as  we  generally  believe.  Why, 
on  the  10th  of  January,  in  this  very  current  glad 
new  year  of  grace,  1859,  the  mercury  fell  lower  in 
the  city  of  New  York  than  it  has  fallen  for  seventy 
years. 

At  least  E.  Merriam  says  so ; and  for  his  part  the 
Easy  Chair  would  as  soon  laugh  at  the  almanac  as 
at  E.  Merriam. 

We  have  44  old-fashioned”  hospitality,  14  old-fash- 
ioned” manners,  44  an  old-fashioned  time,”  precisely 
as  people  in  the  old-fashioned  times  used  to  have 
them.  We  mean  by  the  word  something  genuine 
and  hearty ; and  the  snow-storm  deserved  the  word. 

Down  it  came;  beginning  after  midnight,  and 
during  the  silent,  dark  hours  before  dawn,  rustling 
softly  against  the  windows  with  a whispering,  in- 
cessant earnestness,  as  if  to  make  the  half-roused 
sleeper  conscious  of  the  web  of  strange  winter  beau- 
ty that  was  weaving  all  over  the  earth.  With  ev- 
ery light,  busy  drift  against  the  pane  the  sense  of 
security  and  comfort  became  more  profound.  The 
half-roused  sleeper  sank  away  again  into  forecasting 
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dreams  of  the  enchanted  landscape  he  should  see 
upon  awaking:  in  dreams • he  heard  the  remote 
chime  of  sleigh-bells  and  the  shouts  of  children 
coasting ; in  dreams,  the  wild  beauty  of  the  morn- 
ing was  prefigured,  yet  not  more  beautiful  than  when 
it  came. 

In  the  gray  dawn  the  storm  was  unabated.  It 
fell  in  large  flaked,  every  one  of  which  tpld,  and  the 
whole  village  was  muffled  in  snow.  It  had  caught 
upon  every  bough  and  twig — it  clung  to  every  wgi- 
dow-sill  and  sash — it  was  drifted  around  doors  and 
fences — and,  still  thickly  falling,  it  had  already 
buried  the  low  posts  and  fences — the  dirty,  stony, 
dreary  places  were  covered  with  waving,  delicate, 
sparkling  snow,  and  the  detail  of  the  topography  of 
the  village  was  utterly  destroyed. 

Nobody  was  seen  upon  the  street.  You  looked 
out  at  the  village  churches,  and  shuddered  to  think 
how  spectral  and  cold  they  were  inside,  . how  in- 
accessible. There  was  a double  ridge  iii  the  road 
overblown  with  the  light  snow;  and  in  the  bar- 
room of  the  tavern  there  was  a tradition  that  a 
sleigh  had  passed  along  at  an  early  hour.  A huge 
black  Newfoundland  dog  suddenly  went  leaping  and 
wallowing  through  the  deepest  drifts,  buried  out  of 
sight,  almost,  and  his  black  tail  waving  cheerily  be- 
hind, like  the  flag  of  a pirate’s  cutter  in  a rolling 
Bea.  The  air  was  not  cold,  but  the  w ind  blew  keen- 
ly, and  the  snow  fell  more  and  more  thickly. 

In  the  tavern,  people  looked  out  of  the  windows, 
and  discussed  the  storm.  There  were  rumors  of  in- 
credible depths,  and  comparisons  with  other  years 
and  storms.  One  had  measured  the  depth  of  the 
snow  at  seven  in  the  morning — another  had  heard 
from  a neighbor — another  wondered  whether  any 
trains  would  come  through — and,  at  intervals,  the 
whole  united  in  a chorus,  led  by  some  one  who  spoke 
the  sentiment  of  all,  “Bless  my  soul!  why,  it’s  a 
real  old-fashioned  snow-storm !” 

The  Easy  Chair  was  especially  interested  in  the 
trains,  for  he  wanted  to  reach  Hartford,  which  was 
only  ten  miles  off. 

44  Well,  Mr.  Landlord,  what’s  the  chance?” 

44  There’ll  be  no  train  this  morning — sure,”  said 
he,  cheerfully.  44  Perhaps  something  will  get 
through  before  night,  though.” 

44  Could  I push  on  to  Hartford  writh  horses?” 

44 1 shouldn’t  like  to  be  the  man  that  tried  it,”  re- 
plied he.  44  However,  well  know  something  more 
about  it  when  the  stage  comes  back  from  the  d6pot, 
which  is  about  two  miles  off.” 

44  How  long  has  it  been  gone  ?” 

44  Well,  it’s  now  eleven,  and  it  went  down  at  sev- 
en.” 

The  little,  whispering,  rustling  snow,  so  impalpa- 
ble, so  sparkling,  so  airy,  so  gentle  and  pure,  had 
paralyzed  the  activity  of  the  world ! Travel,  trade, 
human  communication  of  every  kind  was  at  a dead 
lock.  The  little  particles  of  hot  water  in  the  shape 
of  steam  which  have  wrought  the  daily  material 
miracle  of  the  century  were  entirely  eonquered  by 
the  little  particles  of  cold  water  in  the  shape  of 
snow'.  The  tough  hills  of  Connecticut,  which  enor- 
mous capita],  and  profound  skill,  and  the  incessant 
labor  of  thousands  of  men  for  years,  had  succeeded 
in  leveling,  and  excavating,  and  grading,  were  built 
up  again  and  restored  to  their  old  impassability  in  a 
single  night,  by  an  agent  so  exquisite  that,  if  it 
touched  your  cheek  as  it  worked,  you  felt  only  a 
cool  dampness.  It  was  a material  image  of  the  ef- 
fect of  eloquence ; for  so  impalpable  words,  that  seem 
to  have  na substance  or  power,  fall  thickly  upon  a si- 
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lent  mass  of  men,  and  build  in  their  minds  great 
heights  of  resolution  and  daring ; standing  qp  which 
they  pluck  from  tyrants  their  country's  liberty — or 
perhaps  only  fill  their  fancies  with  images  as  pure 
and  graceful  and  lovely  as  the  outliife  of  the  drifted 
snow. 

At  noon  the  stage-sleigh,  drawn  by  four  stout 
horses,  struggling,  and  almost  floundering,  in  the 
snow  that  reached  their  bellies,  slowly  dragging  the 
sleigh  that  plowed  up  solid  masses  as  it  came,  ap- 
peared down  the  street.  The  driver  was  sheeted 
and  shaggy  with  snow.  He  stood  peering  out  of 
his  muffler,  and  encouraging,  his  animals — poor  fel- 
lows, how  bravely  they  toiled ! 

He  reported  no  train — no  news — and  no  prospect 
of  any  kind  but  snow,  and  a general  faith  that  the 
New  Haven  line  w'ould  push  through  somehow. 

As  he  spoke  the  storm  rustled  against  the  window 
in  soft  derision.  Whish ! whish ! it  seemed  to  say, 
let  us  have  one  W'hite  day  of  peace. 

But  the  Easy  Chair  must  say  a word  to  Hartford, 
and  so  ascertaining  that  there  was  a telegraph  sta- 
tion near  by,  it  prepared  to  reach  it.  The  wind  was 
now  a gale,  and  the  snow  drove  furiously  and  blind- 
ingly through  the  air.  Seen  from  the  window's,  it 
was  a pretty  spectacle ; but  actually  encountered,  it 
was  as  different  as  the  lake  in  whose  waters  you  are 
drowning  from  that  whose  glossy  surface  took  every 
hue  of  the  sky,  and  was  an  image  of  heavenly  re- 
pose. 

Furred,  and  coated,  and  muffled,  and  booted,  and 
wrapped  as  closely  as  it  knew  how  to  wrap,  the 
Easy  Chair  stepped  from  the  door.  There  were  no 
paths — there  could  be  none — and  a huge  embank- 
ment of  snow  surrounded  the  house.  With  a bold 
leap  he  was  in  the  midst  of  it  to  his  waist,  and  then 
struck  out  as  well  as  possible,  like  a swimmer  in  a 
furious  sea,  against  the  pitiless  whirling  of  the  snow 
and  piercing  wind  that  dashed  savagely  at  him  while 
he  toiled  and  tumbled  in  the  drifts. 

All  went  well  enough  as  long  as  he  held  to  one 
side  of  the  street. 

( But  at  length,  to  reach  the  telegraph  office,  which 
was  in  the  basement  of  a church,  it  was  necessary  to 
get  through  or  over  the  vast  unbroken  reefs  and  cliffs 
of  snowr  that  filled  the  street.  At  the  door  of  the 
office  a small  boy  w'as  animatedly  going  through  the 
movements  of  shoveling  a path,  and  seemed  to  be 
entirely  satisfied  that  the  snow  whirled  back  again 
as  fast  as  he  threw  it  aside,  until  it  seemed  to  the 
Easy  Chair,  who  had  plenty  of  time  to  observe  every 
thing  while  it  w’as  preparing  for  the  plunge,  that  the 
youngster  tasked  his  skill  to  scatter  the  snow  in  such 
a light  show'er  that  none  of  it  should  fail  to  blow 
back  again. 

There  w'as  no  path  from  the  sidewalk  into  the 
street,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  push  off  into 
the  solid  banks  of  snow ; and,  with  a vigorous  rush, 
the  Easy  Chair  moved  forward,  buried  now  almost 
to  the  shoulders,  then  shaking  his  frame  and  buffet- 
ing the  storm  as  he  emerged  into  a shallower  drift, 
making  irregular  headway  toward  the  boy,  who  had 
suspended  liis  labor  to  watch  this  much  more  inter- 
esting performance.  He  laughed  and  cheered  lust- 
ily as  he  saw  the  desperate  struggle,  not,  as  the  se- 
quel showed,  without  some  mischievous  expectation. 
For  as  the  Easy  Chair  came  nearer  in  long,  lurching 
tacks,  and,  by  way  of  establishing  some  human  sym- 
pathy in  the  midst  of  the  elemental  saturnalia,  cried 
out  lustily  that  Jack  Frost  was  having  it  all  his 
own  way,  his  foot  struck  something  in  the  snow — 
he  had,  in  fact,  tripped  over  the  top  rail  of  a buried 


fence,  which  the  naughty  boy  knew  was  in  the  way, 
and,  with  an  involuntary  and  mighty  dive,  the  Easy 
Chair  disappeared,  headforemost,  in  the  lightly  pack- 
ed snow. 

He  heard  a great  shout  of  utter  uproarious  delight 
as  he  fell,  and  the  next  moment,  scrambling,  and 
blowing,  and  shaking,  he  rose  unsteadily  to  his  feet, 
smeared  all  over  with  snow  — snow  on  his  whiskers, 
on  his  eyebrows,  on  his  eyelashes ; snow  up  his  legs 
and  arms ; snow  down  his  neck,  and  in  his  hair,  and 
in  his  gloves ; snow  all  over  him,  and,  as  he  felt,  all 
through  him,  wet  and  chilly ; while  in  his  bewilder- 
ment, as  the  Chair  made  unhappy  and  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  smile,  and  joke,  and  bear  it  off  cheerfully, 
as  a trifle  of  no  moment,  the  naughty  boy,  weaken- 
ed perhaps  by  his  labor,  shouted  with  excess  of 
hysteric  glee,  and  finally  sank  down  by  his  shovel 
in  a deliquium  of  delight. 

The  Easy  Chair  came  on,  blowing  and  perspiring, 
and  stood  at  length  in  the  office.  But,  oh ! how 
weary!  how  shaky  in  the  knees!  how  feverish- 
ly hot!  how  uncomfortably  w'et!  The  boy,  now 
somewhat  recovered,  brushed  the  Chair  down  with 
a broom,  breaking  out  into  little  snickering  gusts  of 
laughter,  and  carefully  pointing  out  the  way  back, 
in  which  there  were  no  tops  of  fences  to  tumble  over. 
But  under  every  snow-bank  now,  to  the  imaginative 
apprehension  of  the  Chair,  there  were  nothing  but 
latent  fences,  lying  in  wait  to  trip  up  the  heels  of 
wayfarers.  Suddenly  the  broad,  glittering  waste 
of  snow  became  like  a smooth  tropic  sea,  in  which 
lurk  reefs  with  jagged  teeth  to  seize  unsuspecting 
vessels. 

But  with  the  heroism  of  Smelzely  who  doted  his 
eyes  in  what  he  believed  to  be  a field  full  of  man- 
traps  and,  helter-skelter,  rushed  out  of  it,  profound- 
ly surprised  that  he  arrived  at  the  end  of  his  journey 
at  all,  or,  in  any  case,  with  whole  legs  (which  he 
Would  not  have  done,  you  know,  except  that  the 
man-traps  had  all  been  removed  in  the  previous  cen- 
tury), so  rushed  the  Easy  Chair,  and,  duly  grateful, 
without  tumbling  over  the  tops  of  any  more  fences 
(perhaps,  as  in  re  man-traps,  because  there  were 
none  there). 

Ah ! what  a kindly  port  of  refuge  was  the  hotel ! 
It  might  have  been  a poor  one.  It  might  have  had 
a close  stove  of  some  infernal  device  in  the  Easy 
Chair’s  chamber.  It  might  have  been  dirty  and  re- 
pulsive. It  might  have  been  so — because  tome  tav- 
erns are  so — in  Italy,  for  instance.  But  this  was  a 
generous  house  with  a generous  host ; and  in  a gen- 
erous room  the  Easy  Chair  planted  itself  before  a 
generous  fire,  an  open,  blazing,  sympathetic  fire; 
with  a gentle  singing,  a subdued  roaring,  going  on 
all  the  time,  and  merry  flames  flickering  and  peer- 
ing up  chimney  eagerly,  as  bright-eyed  children  like 
to  peep  into  dark  rooms ; and  croning  contentedly  to 
itself,  as  if,  within  its  own  domain,  it  had  conquered 
that  whispering,  sly,  insinuating,  softly-treacherous 
snow. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  still  storming  day  the  cov- 
ered sleigh  came  again  to  the  door,  and  the  Easy 
Chair  stepped  in  with  three  fellow-passengers,  and 
they  plowed  and  pushed  down  the  road  toward  the 
station,  the  horses  smoking  and  straining,  and  slow- 
ly walking.  It  was  about  the  rate  of  a heavy  ox- 
sled  ; and  gradually  the  gray  monotony  of  the  silent 
afternoon,  the  occasional  brisk  chirp  and  word  of  the 
driver,  the  sound  of  the  scraping  of  the  sleigh  bot- 
tom against  the  snow  which  it  pushed  up,  worked 
like  a spell,  and  as  we  went  at  the  speed  of  an  ox- 
sled,  so  we  seemed  to  understand  the  atate  of  the 
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logs  of  wood  that  are  drawn  upon  it.  Every  mo- 
ment we  became  more  and  more  like  mere  sticks — 
wooden  blocks.  Steam,  cars,  speed,  were  ideas  that 
went  gradually  out  in  the  mind,  like  sparks  from 
burned  paper. 

At  length  we  reached  the  station.  Men  were 
shoveling  in  every  direction,  and  vast  bulwarks  of 
snow  were  reared  beside  the  platform.  There  was 
no  news  of  any  train  farther  than  New  Haven. 
There,  for  seven  hours,  the  morning  train  from  New 
York  had  been  waiting.  It  was  now  late  in  the  aft  - 
ernoon, and  snowing  as  hard  as  ever.  The  good-na- 
tured men  about  the  station  could  give  no  hope,  and, 
upon  the  whole,  seemed  to  regard  the  excitement  of 
the  delay  and  interruption  as  an  agreeable  variety 
in  the  monotony  of  regularity.  A pleasant-faced 
boy  worked  the  telegraph,  click ! click T Man  was 
8 till  triumphant.  If  he  could  not  run  along  the  rail, 
he  could  talk  along  the  wire.  We  talked  with  Hart- 
ford and  New  Haven,  and  the  thick-falling  snow 
that  had  averted  the  locomotives  and  the  huge  snow- 
plows could  not  stop  a single  word  that  was  whis- 
pered through  the  storm. 

There  w as  a locomotive  upon  a branch  road  that 
connected  at  this  station,  and  orders  presently  came 
from  Hartford  that  it  should  start.  There  were 
three  passengers  who  had  been  waiting  all  day,  and 
although  they  were  told  that  no  car  could  be  taken, 
they  willingly  agreed  to  ride  upon  the  wood  in  the 
tender.  Up  they  jumped,  putting  up  their  collars, 
and  pulling  down  their  caps,  and  turning  their  backs 
to  the  engine.  Several,  other  men  with  shovels  fol- 
lowed and  sat  upon  the  Wood.  The  conductor  but- 
toned up  his  huge  coat  and  stepped  to  the  side  of  the 
engineer,  the  bell  rang,  the  steam  shrieked  as  if  it 
were  summer  and  there  were  a long  train  of  cars, 
the  rest  of  us  stood  on  the  platform  and  wished 
them  a pleasant  journey.  Off  they-  rolled ; they 
had  a trip  of  twenty  miles  to  make — it  was  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  ten  in  the  morning 
they  had  not  been  heard  from. 

As  the  Easy  Chair  turned  back  into  the  station 
where  he  had  been  waiting,  he  observed  a solitary 
woman  sitting  in  the  room  allotted  to  the  “ ladies” 
(as  if  the  female  American  were  ever  any  thing  else ! 
vide  the  railroad  cars!).  She  was  a kind  of  statue 
of  silence.  She  sat  as  if  she  had  been  sitting  from 
immemorial  time,  with  no  chance  of  relieving  her 
mind  by  speech.  The  men  passed  in  and  out  of  their 
room ; they  talked  freely  and  cheerfully  together ; 
they  joked,  and  ran  round,  and  even  went  behind 
one  of  the  highest  snow  bulwarks,  to  a place  called 
a li  saloon,”  where  beer  could  be  had ; they  smoked, 
and  spat,  and  unbent  their  mighty  minds  in  what- 
ever way  they  chose,  and  fought  the  blue  devil 
Ennui  as  vigorously  as  they  could. 

But  for  the  solitary  woman  there  was  no  such  re- 
source. She  was  alone  in  a masculine  world ; and 
she  sat  all  day  silent,  and  had  been  sitting  all  day 
silent  since  eight  o’clock — it  was  now  past  four — for 
she  had  come  down  by  that  earliest  sleigh  at  the 
time  the  adventurer  had  measured  the  depth  of  the 
snow,  and  found  twenty-four  inches  upon  a level. 
There  was  indeed  a fellow- passenger  of  hers  at  that 
hour,  and  at  intervals  during  the  day  he  probably 
beamed  in  upon  her  solitude ; but  he,  too,  was  over- 
come with  silence,  yet  it  was  a cheerful,  philosoph- 
ical silence,  for  he  said  afterw  ard  that  he  was  used  to 
travel  and  its  chances. 

Toward  six  o’clock,  as  there  were  no  tidings  of 
the  train,  and  as  the  sleigh  was  about  returning  to 
the  hotel,  we  stepped  in  again,  leaving  behind  in  the 
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station  a gentleman  whose  home  was  in  Hartford, 
and  who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  in  that 
room  until  the  car  came  that  was  to  carry  him 
home. 

Through  the  deep  snow  we  toiled  wearily  home- 
ward. 

Oh  grateful  Chinese  herb!  Oh  fragrant  Indian 
weed ! Oh  solacing  fumes  of  evaporating  mountain- 
dew  ! The  evening  floated  away,  beguiled  by  the 
story  of  the  Pilgrims,  told  in  the  freshest  and  full- 
est, the  most  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  manner, 
in  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Palfrey.  The  storm  was 
clearing,  and  the  gentle  rustle — half  fascinating, 
half  fearful — w as  heard  no  more.  At  midnight  the 
stars  shone  bright.  The  outline  of  the  landscape 
gleamed  pale  through  the  cold  air;  all  so  silent, 
now,  all  so  dim,  while  the  stars  twinkled  with  lus- 
trous life ; and  the  great,  memorable,  old-fashioned 
snow-storm  of ’59  was  over. 

And  now  one  word  about  the  history  of  which  the 
Easy  Chair  has  just  spoken. 

Dr.  Palfrey  has  published  the  first  volume  of  a 
“ History  of  New  England,”  a work  of  rare  and  ripe 
scholarship  : so  clear  and  calm,  so  dignified,  ani- 
mated, and  vigorous  a story  that  the  reader  feels 
that  the  work  is  now  adequately  accomplished — a 
work  of  the  profoundest  interest  to  every  New  En- 
glander, and  to  every  American. 

Our  historians  Bancroft  and  Hildreth  have,  of 
course,  accounts  more  or  less  copious  of  the  first  set- 
tlements ; but  they  are  necessarily  brief,  and  sub- 
sidiary to  the  general  panoramic  view  which  they 
paint.  But  Dr.  Palfrey,  with  a detail  full  of  Intel- 
ligence and  interest,  and  never  dry,  or  halting,  or 
doubtful,  succeeds  in  showing  us  the  men  as  they 
lived,  the  times  as  they  were,  without  the  gloss  of 
an  unjust  enthusiasm  or  the  partiality  of  adverse 
prejudice. 

Thus  his  relation  of  the  whole  difficulty  between 
the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Roger  Will- 
iams is  both  genial  and  candid,  although  he  states 
frankly  that,  from  the  Puritans’  point  of  view,  with 
the  design  they  had  of  forming  a particular  kind  of 
State  and  Government,  Roger  must  go.  When  he 
formed  his  own  colony  in  Rhode  Island  he  did  pre- 
cisely what  Winthrop  and  his  friends  had  done  in 
Massachusetts — that  i9,  he  made  the  body  of  free- 
men the  judges  who  should  become  one  of  their 
number,  although  he  carried  the  catholic  and  demo- 
cratic principle  a little  farther. 

The  difficulty  in  judging  the  men  of  Massachu- 
setts is,  that  they  are  generally  represented  as  the 
great  pioneers  of  religious  liberty.  They  were  not 
so  at  all,  or  only  in  a very  limited  sense  indeed.  Un- 
doubtedly they  helped  carry  forward  the  practice  of 
the  great  idea;  but  they  did  not  know  it,  and  they 
did  not  mean  to.  They  hung  heretics  with  » will, 
and  often,  when  they  did  not  hang,  it  is  clear  enough 
that  their  mouths  watered  to  do  it. 

Laud  certainly  persecuted  the  Nonconformists,  and 
so  did  his  predecessors.  But  the  Nonconformists  quite 
as  certainly  persecuted  greater  Nonconformers.  It 
always  is  so,  and  always  must  be.  People  want  to 
worship  God  according  to  their  own  consciences ; not 
to  let  other  people  worship  according  to  theirs. 

Dr.  Palfrey  shows  a full  and  fair  appreciation  of 
Roger  Williams’s  character ; although,  perhaps,  that 
noble  man  is  entitled  to  more  praise  than  the  Doctor 
is  disposed  to  give  him,  and  that  for  the  very  reason 
that  he  had  the  courage  to  stand  to  his  opinions  so 
stoutly.  Many  other  men  in  history  have,  in  gener- 
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al,  perhaps  agreed  with  him ; and  he,  like  many  ear- 
nest reformers,  may  have  been  rather  ardent  than 
constant  in  his  faith ; and,  like  Daniel  Boone  in  the 
wilderness,  pushing  on  farther  when  people  came  to 
hia  side  and  dwelt  with  him.  Roger  loved  a good 
argument — a stout  intellectual  wiystle.  We  may 
well  believe  that  of  a man  who  rowed  himself  from 
Providence  to  Newport,  alone,  in  an  open  boat,  after 
he  was  seventy  years  old,  to  break  a cudgel  with 
George  Fox.  George  was  off  before  he  arrived,  but 
Roger  shied  his  stick  after  him — if  a grave  old  Chair 
may  use  such  an  expression  of  the  reverend  Roger 
and  the  indomitable  George. 

Mr.  Arnold — who,  simultaneously  with  Dr.  Pal- 
frey, has  put  out  the  first  volume  of  the  History  of 
Rhode  Island,  written  with  a fidelity  which  is  be- 
yond praise — treats  the  question  of  Roger  Williams 
substantially  as  Dr.  Palfrey  treats  it,  with  this  nat- 
ural difference,  that  while  the  latter  dwells  more  at 
length  upon  the  general  enthusiastic  and  incoherent 
intellectual  action  of  Roger  Williams,  and  the  objects 
which  the  Boston  men  bad  in  view  in  organizing 
their  colony,  the  former  displays  with  more  affec- 
tionate reverence  the  sublime  scope  of  Williams’s 
idea  of  moral  liberty,  and  censures  the  limited  polit- 
ical philosophy  of  the  Massachusetts  colonists. 

If,  leaving  details,  the  Easy  Chair  should  say 
that  the  central  interest  of  New  England  history  is 
that  the  Pilgrim  settlers  brought  more  fully  than 
any  others,  although  in  a dislocated  and  unconscious 
form,  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which,  in  a fuller 
development,  our  American  national  institutions  rest, 
the  reader  would  instantly  begin  to  scrutinize  the 
wood  of  which  it  is  constructed,  to  see  if  it  were 
not  carved  of  a Maine  pine,  or  a Massachusetts 
elm,  or  a Vermont  maple,  or  a Connecticut  oak,  or 
a New  Hampshire  larch,  or  a Rhode  Island  apple- 
tree! 

So,  perhaps,  the  wiser  course  is  not  to  say  it — and, 
above  all,  not  to  hint  that  New  England  is  still  the 
brain  and  the  conscience  of  the  whole. 

Heavens!  it  wouldn’t  suggest  such  a thing  for 
worlds! 


Tub  Easy  Chair  used  to  chat  with  his  friends 
about  the  singers  who  perched  for  a season  upon  the 
boards  at  Astor  Place,  or  even  at  the  Academy.  But 
his  voice  has  to  reach  so  many  and  so  far  that  the 
singers  had  all  gone  silent  long  before  his  voice  was 
heard,  and  new  songs  of  all  kinds  were  being  sung  to 
the  listening  public. 

Yet  the  pretty  little  Piccolomini  ought  to  have  a 
word  of  remembrance,  no  matter  how  her  name  is 
pronounced.  W e can  fancy  ourselves  standing  upon 
the  shore  as  she  sails  away  (for  the  veracious  Mr. 
Ullmann  declares,  in  his  prodigious  advertisements, 
that  nothing  will  persuade  that  affectionate  Mr. 
Manager  Lumley  to  bo  separated  from  his  pet,  Pic- 
colomini, after  the  1st  of  April.  The  1 at  of  April , 
did  you  say,  Mr.  Ullmann?  Ah,  Sir!  and  didn’t 
you  turn  the  1st  of  April  upon  us,  out  of  season, 
with  your  celebrated  Musard?),  standing  upon  the 
shore,  and  blowing  kisses,  and  waving  lace  handker- 
chiefs, and  shaking  primrose  gloves  at  her  as  she 
sails  back  to  her  longing  Lumley. 

A pretty  little  Piccolomini  it  was ; and  yet  one 
was  almost  pained  to  see  her.  Prettiness  is  so  eva- 
nescent! Petitesse  is  such  a small  capital!  Yet 
how  she  bounded  upon  the  stage,  as  if  the  audience 
were  her  lover  and  she  were  gayly  punctual  at  the 
tryst ! Her  lover,  who  would  not  let  a rough  word 
be  said  nor  a wind  blow  cold  against  his  darling! 
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Her  lover,  who  had  a soft  pat  of  primrose  glove  for 
every  little  arch  twist  and  hoyden  fling,  and  all  the 
pretty  naughtinesses ! 

It  was  almost  painful,  because  you  could  almost 
see  the  shadow  falling  out  upon  her  from  the  side- 
scenes.  It  was  a triumph  of  coquettish  youth, 
achieved  upon  an  arena  on  which  only  the  triumphs 
of  genius  are  permanent,  and  therefore  it  looked  like 
a girl  dancing  gayly  upon  thin  ice  in  April,  thinking 
it  was  a rock  of  adamant. 

Farewell,  pretty  Piccolomini  I 

u Gather  your  rosebuds  while  you  may;*' 
and  may  you  so  line  your  little  nest  that,  if  winter 
should  ever  come,  and  the  sun  should  ever  go  behind 
a cloud  and  nobody  care  to  hear  your  song,  you  may 
be  glad  enough  to  sing  your  own  little  long  in  your 
own  little  nest,  nor  waste  a regret  upon  the  applause 
that  thought  it  admired  you,  but  only  admired  your 
youth. 

More  than  once  has  the  Easy  Chair  recorded  his 
obligation  to  the  wandering  organ-grinders,  who 
weave  a spell  of  music  in  the  dullest  day,  and  make 
Italy  and  southern  roses  bum  through  the  fog  in 
Nassau  Street. 

Can  we  easily  compute  the  influence  of  those  soft, 
persuasive  melodies  upon  the  hearts  that  hear,  and 
hear  unconsciously  ? Not  only  by  exquisite  asso- 
ciation with  the  choice  moments  of  love  and  youth 
and  beauty,  but  by  the  essential  sweetness  and  char- 
acter of  the  music  they  make,  the  hand-organs  are 
fountains  of  feeling  scattering  their  invisible  spray 
of  refreshment  upon  many  a weary  brain  — upon 
many  a sinking  heart.  * 

Have  you  watched  one  of  the  players  sometimes? 

A boy,  perhaps,  or  young  man,  with  large,  round, 
black,  abstracted  eyes  ? with  a velvet  coat  and  a Ca- 
labrian hat,  a dark  skin  and  a grace  even  in  repose, 
even  in  tugging  under  his  heavy  instrument?  But 
most  of  all,  where  it  is  a genuine  Italian,  an  alien 
and  romantic  aspect ; the  look  of  an  estray ; Phoe- 
bus, somehow,  run  down  to  a sorry  hack,  and  stand- 
ing in  a pound  ? 

They  do  not  ask  for  money,  you  observe.  They 
look  at  you,  perhaps,  sometimes  with  an  encourag- 
ing smile,  but  more  frequently  with  no  recognition, 
and  as  if  you  belonged  to  different  spheres*  “If 
jfou  have  music  in  you,”  their  silence  seems  to  im- 
ply, uor  any  thing  that  answers  to  music,  you  will 
understand  the  situation  of  affairs  in  our  pockets,  and, 
often  enough,  in  our  hearts.” 

It  is  most  melancholy,  perhaps,  when  they  have 
a monkey.  It  is  such  a ridiculous  parody  of  a man ; 
and  when  you  are  touched  to  the  heart  with  imagin- 
ary sorrow  to  see  a grizzled  ape-face  contorted  over 
a nut-shell,  or  staring  with  brute  wishfulness  at  you 
as  its  owmer  makes  a bow  in  a rusty  blue  old  Conti- 
nental military  coat,  is  a sad  revulsion.  You  could 
give  a shilling  to  your  remembrance  of  that  day  at 
Sorrento,  when  the  brown-faced  girl  sang  fisher 
songs  upon  the  rocks,  and  among  them  the  very  Lm- 
isellci  that  the  organ  plays ; but  you  can  not  see  Lu- 
isella  in  a monkey. 

But  be  generous.  Make  it  two  shillings— send 
the  boy  home  happy ! 

Encouraging  vice  and  idleness  ? 

Whv,  my  dear  Mr.  Grundy,  do  you  take  under 
your  charge  the  habits  and  moral  character  of  Mr. 

Keenedge,  because  you  buy  stocks,  or  tea,  or  carpets, 
or  clothes  of  him  ? Not  at  all.  You  pay  his  bill, 
not  because  you  know  he  may  get  tipsy  on  the 
money,  bat  because  he  sells  good  sugar.  Could 
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you,  perhaps,  apply  the  same  principle  to  the  long, 
dark-haired  youth  with  the  abstracted  eyes  ? 

So  do  the  organ-grinders  run  away  with  this  fool- 
ish old  Chair  that  it  quite  forgot  it  was  going  to  talk 
of  another  form  of  the  same  nuisance,  as  Mr.  Solo- 
mon Gunnybags  delights  to  call  them — the  imagt- 
men. 

Now,  Mr.  Gunnybags,  don’t  fly  into  a passion  be- 
fore the  Easy  Chair  has  said  a single  word.  It  is 
not  going  to  defend  or  abuse  them  as  a highly  moral 
or  immoral  class  of  people.  They  are  probably  no 
better  and  no  worse  than  the  great  family  of  Gunny- 
bags in  all  its  branches.  But  their  trade  is  a great 
deal  better  than  many  trades  and  professions  which 
enjoy  extreme  respect. 

The  image-men  are  useful  agents  of  that  uncon- 
scious education  which  is  going  on  all  the  time  and 
all  around  us.  Do  you  suppose  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  a child’s  eye  is  familiarized  with  coarse 
and  mean  and  squalid  objects,  or  those  which  are 
Teally  lovely  and  elevating*?  Would  you  be  quite 
as  willing  your  grandson  should  be  bred  in  constant 
contact  with  ugliness  and  filth,  os  with  beauty  and 
cleanliness ; in  a tenement  city  house,  as  in  the  open 
sweetness  of  the  country  ? 

Of  course  you  would  not;  because,  sputter  at 
u nonsense”  as  you  may,  you  know  that  as  a man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  so  he  is  not  altogether 
educated  by  class-books.  The  education  of  the  eye 
and  ear,  by  shapes  of  beauty  and  musical  sounds,  is 
quite  as  important  as  learning  to  spell  willing  with 
two  l*s,  or  to  understand  that  d-o-g  does  not  spell 
cat 

The  men  who  grind  the  organs,  and  those  who 
carry  about  upon  boards  the  plaster  casts  of  famous 
or  graceful  statues,  are  scattering  seed  finer  than 
thistle-down — seed  that  shall  by-and-by  come  to 
harvest  in  many  a kind  word,  sweet  thought,  and 
prompt  sympathy.  Idlers  ? Why,  they  are  no  more 
idlers  than  the  rest  of  us.  They  remind  us  perpet- 
ually of  the  noble  works  that  have  been  wrought. 
The  public  eye  grows  familiar  and  the  public  ear 
fond  of  the  sights  and  sounds  that  refine  and  invig- 
orate. 

Do  you  remember  the  things  that  used  to  be  car- 
ried about  when  you  were  a child,  Mr.  Gunnybags  ? 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  recalls  them.  44  Cats  with 
moving  heads ; green  parrots ; w-ooden  lambs  cover- 
ed with  cotton  wool ; or  (if  the  figure  of  a man  was 
attempted)  a coarse  boor  holding  an  equally  vulgar 
pot  of  beer.”  Shall  we  not  confess  with  him  that 
we  are  grateful  for  the  change  so  unostentatiously 
brought  about  by  these  humble  foreigners  t 


The  poet  whose  elegy  upon  George  Steers  was 
published  in  the  February  number  of  the  Magazine 
wishes  to  correct  the  spelling  of  the  name  attached 
to  the  poem  as  that  of  the  author.  “The  Long 
Island  Farmer”  is  not  Wedge  wood  B.  Homer;  he  is 
Bloodgood  H.  Cutter.  The  correction  would  have 
been  made  earlier  had  it  been  possible. 


<0ttr  /nnign  Stanatt. 

TTTHY  not  call  it  Bureau , office,  sanctum,  which 
VV  we  have  established  here  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Seine  ? Why  not— since  the  Magazine  has  now 
become  an  established  institution,  known  over  the 
world,  and  sought  after  from  Hong-Kong  to  Frazer 
River — why  not  have  a permanent  news  rendezvous 
in  the  central  city  of  the  Old  World,  where  we  may 
rule,  with  our  quill  sceptre,  upon  our  editorial  throne 


— sending  forth  our  couriers,  as  occasion  may  serve 
or  as  the  public  interests  may  demand,  to  bring  us 
in  report  of  what  may  be  doing — in  Lombardy  (if 
the  war  become  earnest) ; in  St.  Petersburg,  when 
the  Demidoffs  and  the  Gortschakoffs  rally  their 
splendid  toilets  or  their  glittering  sledges ; in  Vien- 
na, if  ever  that  dead  elegance  of  Hapsburg  ripen  into 
blaze  of  war  or  blaze  of  enthusiasm  ? 

It  may  involve  exceptional  and  extravagant  ex- 
penditure ; but  does  not  our  exceptional  circulation 
demand  it  ? And  shall  we  not  find  repayment  in  the 
smiling  eyes  that  shall  read  our  report,  and  in  the 
glad  ears  that  shall  listen  for  the  world-echoes  which 
come  floating,  like  friendly  voices,  through  our  office 
window  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  ? 

And  what  if  wandering  Americans  should  make 
occasional  rally  there,  to  intercept,  without  inter- 
rupting, the  great  current  of  gossip  as  it  floats  on 
and  over  to  the  dainty  type-setters  of  Franklin 
Square?  We  shall  welcome  them;  only  asking 
two  undisturbed  days  in  the  week  in  the  which  to 
group  our  material  and  send  it  forward. 

(Second  floor,  third  door  to  the  left,  No.  80  Quai 
Voltaire.) 

Fortunio  (they  know  him  at  all  the  cafes  on  the 
Boulevard)  is  in  our  employ ; just  now  he  was  with 
us,  telling,  in  his  rollicking  way,  how  some  political 
refugee  has  within  the  week  made  escape  from  the 
clutch  of  Louis  Napoleon.  A small  matter  in  itself; 
but  our  Fortunio  has  a way  of  building  small  matter 
into  imposing  romance.  As  thus.  He  taps  our  shoul- 
der as  we  sit  engrossed  in  vast  piles  of  journals : 

44  Have  you  heard  of  the  adventure"  of  Marie 
F ?” 

<4  Not  we.  Who  is  Marie  F ?” 

“ Shame  1 not  know  the  maiden  belle  of  the  last 
fete  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ? Mouth  of  a cherub ; 
hair  flaxen!  Well,  she  goes  to  Strasbourg  to  visit 
an  aunt — a few  hours,  you  know ; first-class  place ; 
coupt  to  herself.  But  just  at  the  moment  of  set- 
ting off  a belated  stranger  rushes  upon  the  platform ; 
first-class  ticket.  The  guard,  in  his  haste,  opens  the 
door  of  the  coupt,  and  thrusts  him  in. 

44  Embarrassing  for  Marie,  who  looks  steadfastly 
out  of  her  own  window  for  the  first  league ; then 
gives  a stolen  glance  at  her  companion ; not  bad  look- 
ing, moustache  well  turned,  and  young. 

“Half  a league  more  of  out-look;  the  country 
grows  dreary,  and  she  ventures  another  eye-shot. 
Young  man  is  evidently  anxious  and  perplexed. 

“ Marie  returns  to  the  landscape  (growing  finer), 
and  is  just  occupying  herself  with  the  study  of  cer- 
tain artistic  effects  produced  by  a group  of  extin- 
guisher turrets  against  a copse  of  poplars,  when  she 
becomes  conscious  of  the  near  approach  of  the  stran- 
ger. She  turns  in  alarm.  Not  only  near  her,  but 
before  her ; a dirk  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other — 
scissors! 

44  The  stranger  asks,  in  a tone  of  command,  that 
Mademoiselle  take  the  scissors  and  remove  his  mous- 
tache ! The  knife,  and  a certain  wildness  of  manner, 
give  force  to  his  demand. 

44  Evidently  a madman.  Her  cries  could  not  be 
heard  if  she  screamed.  Therefore  she  obeys.  Next 
she  must  submit  fora  few  moments  to  be  blindfold- 
ed ; and  the  stranger  proceeds  to  tic  her  own  hand- 
kerchief over  her  eyes ; then  retires  for  ten  minutes 
to  his  own  side  of  the  coupi.  At  the  end  of  this 
time  Mademoiselle  is  informed  that  she  can  remove 
the  bandage  from  her  eyes. 

44 She  does  so;  and  finds,  in  place  of  the  yonng 
stranger,  a benevolent-looking  old  man  of  five-and- 
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sixty ! He  has  effected  the  admirable  travesty  while 
she  has  been  blindfolded. 

“A  strange  mystery  about  the  man’s  madness; 
and  poor  Marie  is  in  an  agony  of  terror.  The  false 
old  man  again  makes  appeal  to  Mademoiselle  to  con- 
ceal all  she  has  seen  for  three  days ; after  this,  she 
may  tell  what  she  chooses.  Marie  makes  the  strange 
promise,  and  keeps  it. 

“ Her  confidant  at  the  end  of  that  time  is  her  fa- 
ther. His  suspicions  are  awakened,  for  he  holds  a 
certain  high  place  in  the  administration  of  police. 
The  description  given  by  his  daughter  corresponds 
with  that  of  a certain  noted  political  refugee,  im- 
plicated, within  the  week,  it  is  said,  in  some  new 
plot  of  assassination  of  the  Emperor.  Further  in- 
quiry confirms  his  identity  with  the  traveling  com- 
panion of  Marie  F . 

“The  pretty  Marie  has  a romantic  story  to  tell, 
and  the  refugee  a romantic  tinge  given  to  a lucky 
escapade.” 

Now,  when  our  friend  Fortunio  drops  such  a story 
in  our  ear,  we  do  not  turn  upon  him  with  a brusque 
demand  of  testimony  for  its  authenticity ; we  know 
he  has  never  any  such  testimony  to  adduce.  We, 
know  his  habit  of  literary  embroidery.  The  whole 
affair  may  possibly  be  put  down  in  to-morrow’s 
Presse  in  this  shape:  “Guiseppe  Mantoni,  a sus- 
pected conspirator,  disguising  himself  by  shaving 
off  his  beard  in  a railway  carriage  upon  the  Great 
Northern,  has  made  his  escape  to  England.”  Yet 
we  listen  to  Fortunio.  There  are  those  who  like  his 
way  of  telling  a story ; therefore  we  employ  him. 

Another  gentleman  from  whom  we  occasionally 
levy  contribution  is  that  Henri  de  P6ne  who,  last 
summer,  came  near  slipping  away  from  all  further 
outlook  upon  sunny  trifles,  by  that  fearful  double 
duel  (which  we  duly  chronicled)  with  two  sons  of 
Mars. 

But  M.  de  Pene  is  himself  again. 

He  sat  here  with  us  just  now,  philosophizing, 
criticising ; ambling  along  over  his  subject  with  the 
easiest  grace  in  the  world. 

Shall  we  try  and  recall  some  shreds  of  his  talk  ? 
Just  in  from  the  Gymnase,  where  they  are  playing 
the  “ Cendrillon”  of  M.  Barrifere. 

Odd  it  is  that  the  world  should  cling  to  a stoiy 
whic^i  should  have  for  one  of  its  chiefest  elements 
the  injustice  of  a mother ! Over  and  over  it  is  re- 
peated, in  Italian  Cenerentola,  in  music  of  Nicolo, 
in  English  nursery  book,  and  always  listened  to. 
The  conclusion  must  be  that  mothers  are  unjust; 
that  many  a poor  Cinderella  does  sit  at  home,  in  the 
corner  of  the  great  chimney;  that  prettier  sisters 
win  the  kisses,  and  the  flowers,  and  the  silks,  until 
some  fairy  fete  comes  and  drops  a crystal  slipper ; 
upon  which  away  the  neglected  one  goes  dancing 
toward  success  and  happiness.  But  what  redeems 
the  matter  always,  she  does  not  prove  unkind,  but 
has  tender  words  and  wishes  for  those  who  have  neg- 
lected her,  and  crowns  the  tale  with  the  great,  gold- 
en moral  of  good  for  evil. 

Well,  the  Cinderella  of  M.  Barrifcre  (marvelously 
played  by  a little  Victoria  who  will  fill  the  place  of 
Rose  Cheri  some  day)  is  a serene,  brown-eyed,  qui- 
et-living creature — not  altogether  neglected,  but  not 
enjoying  a tenth  part  of  the  maternal  affection  and 
maternal  favors  which  are  showered  upon  her  laugh- 
ing, black-eyed  sister  Blanche.  Yet  her  heart  is 
yearning  toward  the  mother  who  neglects  her,  and 
toward  Blanche  who  slights  and  wounds  her.  Upon 
a certain  festal  day  Cinderella  has  prepared  a gift 
for  her  mother — a vail  embroidered  by  many  months’ 


secret  toil,  and  a little  bunch  of  wild  flowers : will 
not  these  open  the  mother’s  heart  at  length  ? 

Blanche,  too,  has  secretly  prepared  her  gift— a 
miniature  of  herself,  exquisitely  done  by  the  artist 
most  in  vogue. 

And  the  mother,  with  blind  fatuity  clinging  to 
the  little  miniature  of  her  favored  child,  scarce  no- 
tices either  vail  or  flowers,  but  runs  with  the  pre- 
cious gift  to  the  poor  Cinderella  that  she  may  join 
in  her  admiration. 

And  the  poor  girl,  with  tortured  heart,  kisses  the 
image  of  her  happy  sister,  her  chagrin  all  lost  in  a 
burst  of  tenderness. 

(A  great  many  eyes  are  hidden  in  white  cambric 
at  this  pass.) 

Then  there  is  a gaunt,  brutal  sort  of  cousin,  An- 
toine by  name,  who  has  claim  to  a large  portion  of 
the  estate  which  mother  and  daughters  are  at  pres- 
ent enjoying.  The  matter  is  working  through  some 
long  Chancery  suit,  which  Antoine  proposes  to  sat- 
isfy and  compromise  by  marrying  the  neglected  Cin- 
derella. 

She,  poor  girl,  recoils  in  horror ; but  the  mother, 
with  rare  cruelty,  urges  filial  duty  in  the  matter, 
and  commands  acceptance. 

No  fairy  is  yet  in  sight 

A count  (no  matter  for  the  name)  becomes  mean- 
time a habitue  of  the  house.  An  admirable  match 
for  the  pretty  Blanche;  so  thinks  Blanche,  and  so 
thinks  Blanche’s  mother.  Blanche  is  not  heartless 
either,  but  has  a ripe  $nd  full  one  if  it  were  well 
governed ; and  before  she  knows  she  has  lost  it,  and 
the  unsuspecting  count  is  its  keeper. 

Cinderella,  suffering  and  doubting,  is  visited  by 
no  fairy  yet ; but  a certain  Aumont,  good  fellow  and 
proud  and  earnest,  knows  what  tenderness  belongs 
to  her ; in  fact,  has  plunged  so  madly  in  love  with 
her  that  he  must  needs  stultify  himself  by  fighting  a 
duel  with  the  persistent  and  odious  cousin  Antoine; 
from  which  rencontre  ho  comes  a way  with  his  arm  in 
ailing. 

Affairs  stand  thus,  when,  npon  a sudden,  and  to 
the  great  surprise  of  all  parties,  the  count  makes  pro- 
posals for  the  hand  of— Cinderella ! 

The  mother  is  amazed ; Blanche  altogether  deso- 
late. Rut  the  count  avows  himself  very  much  in 
earnest.  The  manifest.neglect  of  the  second  daugh- 
terhad  at  first  excited  his  sympathy  only,  but  the 
sympathy  had  led  to  closer  observation,  and  tho  ob- 
servation had  revealed  to  him  her  rare  merits. 

The  mother  recognizes  at  length  her  injustice, 
and  there  follows  a scene  of  embraces  and  tears, 
which  (so  far  as  tears  may  do  it)  is  repeated  in  the 
pit  and  the  galleries,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  house. 

But  Cinderella  has  no  heart  to  give ; Aumont  has 
won  that.  The  count  reconsiders  his  determination, 
and  Blanche  is  made  happy ; and  there  is  a vague 
suspicion  floating  (as  the  curtain  drops)  that  the 
widowed  mother  may  possibly  atone  for  her  injus- 
tices, and  keep  the  property,  by  marrying  the  brag- 
gart Antoine. 

There  is  rather  a taste  for  tears  this  winter  upon 
the  Paris  boards.  “ Un  jeune  komme  pavrre”  has 
been  very  largely  watered  in  this  way— even  to  im- 
perial creeping  at  the  private  theatre  of  Comp&igne. 

De  P&ne,  who  is  a loquacious  fellow  withal,  and 
rambles  all  over  Europe  ( Voie  des  Jonmaux ) collect- 
ing news,  tells  us  what  we  are  pained  to  learn  about 
the  magnificent  Riston. 

She  has  had  her  usual  success  in  Florence,  more 
especially  in  an  Italian  rendering  of  Phhdre.  Upon 
the  morrow  of  its  first  representation  she  writes  a 
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confidential  letter  to  a friend,  saying:  “I  cleared 

last  night  $ , besides  press  money.”  The  letter 

carrying  such  triumph  is  shown  to  the  father,  who, 
weak  man,  must  needs  copy  and  preserve  it  for  pri- 
vate circulation ; private  circulation  grows  so  large 
presently  as  to  need  imprint ; and  a little  spicy  Flor- 
entine journal,  piqued  in  its  pride,  attacks  the  great 
Madame  Ristori  for  bribery  of  the  papers.  Where- 
upon the  artiste  commences  action  for  defamation. 

Great  scandal  comes  of  it ; and,  worst  of  all,  the 
unpalatable  truth  that  artistes  even  of  the  first  rep- 
utation are  in  the  habit  of  paying  largely  for  the 
bravura s of  the  papers. 

If  we  think  smally  of  the  man  or  woman  who  will 
buy  praises,  what  shall  we  think  of  those  who  have 
them  to  sell  ? (Are  such  things  known  among  you 
at  home?)  We  say,  pierce  them  with  the  same 
spit,  and  broil  them  together. 

Again,  this  friend  of  ours,  De  P&ne  (chatter-box 
that  he  is !),  must  tell  us  what  he  counts  rather  a 
piquant  anecdote  about  one  of  our  countrymen,  who 
wears  a gilt  band  about  his  cap  (one  of  the  marines, 
possibly?),  down  at  Nice. 

It  appears  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  a pleasant, 
sedate,  unpretending  old  gentleman,  is  passing  his 
winter  at  that  sea-port. 

Our  countryman,  strolling  up  and  down  upon  the 
quay,  accosting  people  in  familiar  manner,  pres- 
sently  falls  in  with  a stately  old  gentleman  quite  by 
himself,  and  gives  him  44  Good-morning.” 

The  old  gentleman  returns  the  salutation. 

44  Stranger  here  ?” 

44  Out,  Monsieur 

44  Got  many  acquaintances  hereabout?” 

44  A few,”  responds  the  old  man. 

44  Do  you  know  who  lives  yonder?”  asks  the  gilt- 
banded  gentleman,  pointing  to  a villa  near  by. 

44  The  King  of  Wurtemberg.” 

44  What  sort  of  king  is  he  ? Gentleman*?” 

44  He  has  that  reputation.” 

44  WTio  is  stopping  with  him  ?” 

44  His  chamberlains.” 

44 Eh?  Chamberlain?  What’s  a chamberlain? 
Why  does  he  have  chamberlains  ?” 

44  So  as  not  to  be  alone.” 

Just  here  a chamberlain  passes  out  of  the  villa 
gates,  and,  approaching,  makes  respectful  salutation 
to  the  old  gentleman,  who,  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tion of  the  eager  questioner,  proves  to  be  the  King 
himself. 

Do  Pfcne  says  of  the  American,  u II  court  encore 
—kiuec  sa  casquette  brodee  d?or ,”  which  is  much  as 
if  a Westerner  were  to  say, 44  He  streaked,  it— with 
his  gold  cap!” 

To  all  which,  after  listening,  we  reply,  good-hu- 
moredly: 44  It's  a fable,  Monsieur  de  Phne;  it  car- 
ries its  untruth  with  it.  We  Americans  are  curious 
indeed  and  fact-loving ; but  we  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  proclaiming  our  ignorance  in  that  style  to  a 
chance  acquaintance ; and  you  may  be  sure  that  a 
man  who  was  ass  enough  to  wear  gold  decoration 
without  authority,  would  never  have  blazoned  his 
ignorance  of  royal  retinue ; and  if  he  wore  his  deco- 
ration honestly,  his  intelligence  would  forbid  the 
truth  of  what  you  say.” 

We  note  the  matter,  however,  In  token  of  the  pre- 
vailing disposition  on  the  Continent  to  point  sneers 
at  the  American  character.  And  are  our  travelers 
wearing  the  quiet  dignity  which  would  destroy  their 
force? 

And  now  from  this  pleasant  talk  with  our  friends 


hereabout,  let  us  turn  for  a moment  to  our  budget 
of  letters — letters  from  Athens,  letters  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, letters  from  Hong-Kong,  and  here  a pleas- 
ant letter  from  Siam.  Our  correspondent  gives  us 
a story  of  a state  dinner.  It  is  too  good  to  pass  by : 

44  In  a large  room  w*ith  plain,  whitewashed  walls, 
but  handsomely  furnished,  sit  the  consul  and  his 
wife,  duly  attired  to  do  honor  to  their  expected 
guests.  Some  of  the  junior  officers  of  the  consul- 
ate loiter  in  the  veranda  watching  the  river,  the 
great  highway  of  Bangkok.  Presently  a rich  barge, 
distinguished  by  a row  of  official  umbrellas  at  the 
stern,  glides  to  the  pier,  and  from  it  step9  the  Prak- 
lang,  whom  Europeans  call  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Quickly  following,  in  another  and  still 
richer  barge,  comes  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Wongsa,  chief  of  the  Princes,  half  brother  of  the 
kings;  and,  equally  punctual,  the  Kalahome,  or 
Prime  Minister,  rides  into  the  court  on  a beautiful 
pony,  followed,  as  also  the  others,  by  a numerous 
train  of  slaves.  The  nobles  enter  the  room ; of  their 
retainers  some  return  home,  others  sit  in  the  court 
outside,  but  the  betel  box-holders,  the  cigar  bear- 
| ere,  and  the  carriers  of  the  official  tea-pots  crouch  on 
the  veranda  watching  their  masters’  wants,  and  anon  • 
crawling  in  to  supply  them.  For,  though  polite- 
ness makes  them  accept  our  invitations,  and  con- 
sent to  sit  on  chairs  and  use  knives  and  forks,  they 
can  not  give  up  for  a minute  their  quid  of  betel,  and 
are  far  more  hasty  than  our  code  polite  sanctions  in 
resorting  to  the  fragrant  weed.  They  all  wear  rich 
embroidered  sarongs  (or  waistcloths),  bound  round 
the  waist  with  silk  sashes.  The  two  Ministers  have 
assumed,  in  addition,  tight  silk  jackets  buttoned  up 
to  the  neck — a mark  of  respect  to  their  English  en- 
tertainers, especially  the  lady,  to  whom  the  Prince 
expresses  his  regret  at  not  being  able  to  do  likewise, 
pointing  to  a great  boil  on  his  back  as  a most  suffi- 
cient reason.  The  Prime  Minister  is  a gentlemanly 
and  highly -intelligent  man,  rather  reserved  and 
proud.  He  speaks  English  fairly,  but  avoids  pa- 
rading it ; indeed,  seems  studiously  to  avoid  the  uso 
of  it  if  he  can  have  an  interpreter.  He  readily 
adapts  himself  to  European  manners,  and,  by  his 
noble  bearing  and  dignified  conversation,  inspires 
respect  in  all  who  know*  him.  In  figure  he  is  slight, 
and  but  for  his  mien  he  would  be  altogether  lost 
sight  of  in  the  presence  of  that  monster  of  obesity, 
the  Prince  Wongsa,  a mass  of  fat,  haying  but  Blight 
resemblance  to  a man,  a horrible  toad-like  being. 
His  overgrown,  cheeks  hang  in  great  rolls  till  they 
aredost  in  the  huge  mountains  of  blubber  which  hide 
his  shoulders ; and  as  for  his  paunch,  it  must  meas- 
ure three  yards  round.  So  clumsy  is  he  that,  despite 
his  princeship,  not  even  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
boarding-school  misses  could  think  him  handsome. 
His  unwieldy  paunch,  his  merry,  false,  and  boastful 
disposition,  and  his  meanness  in  money  matters, 
have  given  him  among  Europeans  the  name  of  the 
Siamese  Falstaffi  He  is  a merry  fellow,  always 
making  jokes  and  leading  in  the  laugh.  And  what 
a laugh!  He  laughs  all  over,  rolling  about  and 
heaving  his  huge  body  in  such  an  alarming  way, 
and  giving  utterance  to  such  strange  sounds  the 
while,  that  the  first  idea  of  the  uninitiated  is  to  send 
for  a doctor ; but  as  he  recovers,  and  they  watch  all 
the  disturbed  creases  of  fat  subsiding  into  quiet,  the 
laugh  that  he  has  done  with  is  taken  up  by  the  spec- 
tators. His  manners  are,  to  European  ideas,  aa 
coarse  as  his  person,  and  sundry  internal  rumbles 
and  sounds  impolite  are  the  accompaniments  of  his 
dinner— a performance,  however,  in  which  he  is 
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equaled,  if  not  excelled,  by  the  Praklang,  also  a 
fat  old  gentleman,  bat  less  addicted  to  talking  and 
laughing.  To-day,  indeed,  he  seems  quite  dull ; per- 
haps the  presence  of  his  senior  officers  is  a restraint. 
The  illustrious  company  sit  down  to  dinner,  and 
an  excellent  dinner  it  is,  for,  thanks  to  the  skill  of 
our  preserver  and  the  activity  of  our  purveyors,  no 
one  who  has  the  means  to  afford  them  need  now  be 
without  all  the  luxuries  of  an  English  and  French 
bill  of  fare.  Turtle  soup  and  salmon,  hare  and  cur- 
rant jelly,  peas  and  beans,  damson  tart  and  Stilton 
cheese,  with  many  other  less  familiar  but  higher 
sounding  viands,  relieve  the  invariable  staple  of  a 
Bangkok  dinner,  fowls  and  ducks;  even  these  to- 
day make  their  appearance  in  a new  guise,  plumped 
with  English  stuffing,  savory  wTith  French  mush- 
rooms. Madras  supplies  the  most  appetizing  of  cur- 
ry stuffs,  and  Bombay  sends  the  ducks  (a  kind  of 
(hied  fish)  to  eat  it  with ; California  contributes  the 
potatoes,  and  Australia  the  flour;  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  Portugal  each  send  of  their  best  wine ; 
the  West  Indies  furnish  the  cura^oa ; there  are  dates 
from  Egy  pt  and  almonds  from  Persia,  coffee  from 
Ceylon  and  tea  from  China. 

# “The  Prince  wishes  to  take  wine  with  the  gen- 
tleman next  him,  whose  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  by  a vigorous  poke  in  the  ribs ; he  turns  round, 
his  noble  friend  is  grinning  expressively,  and  tap- 
ping his  wine-glass ; tw  o glasses  are  quickly  filled, 
two  heads  are  gravely  inclined,  two  glasses  are  emp- 
tied, and  the  interesting  rite  is  over.  A minute 
more,  and  the  Praklang  follows  the  example  of  his 
Royal  Highness;  another  poke,  another  draught, 
and  he  may  sit  at  ease : he  has  but  two  neighbors, 
and  his  ribs  may  rest  for  that  evening.  The  Prince 
and  Praklang  continue  drinking  with  all  round  the 
table,  attracting  attention,  where  their  arms  will 
not  reach,  by  a series  of  horrid  grunts  and  quick 
repetitions  of  his  name  whom  they  wish  to  honor. 
How  differently  the  Kalahome  manages ! He  con- 
veys by  an  interpreter  his  desire ; servants  fill  the 
glasses;  he  bows  condescendingly,  sips  his  wine, 
and  resumes  his  conversation.” 


Fbom  Russia  always  talk  about  the  progress  of 
the  serf  independency,  which  great  scheme  of  the 
Emperor,  it  must  be  confessed,  drags  wearily  and 
languidly  toward  full  execution. 

Another  matter,  how'ever,  w hich  will  not  less  in- 
terest the  real  civilizers  of  the  world,  and  those  who 
love  healthful  progress,  is  the  establishment,  under 
a society  recently  organized  in  St.  Petersburg,  of 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor,  to  be  opened 
on  Sundays,  the  only  day  upon  which  most  of  them 
could  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  offered. 

To  read  and  to  wTite — are  not  these  hopeful  things 
to  learn  even  upon  a Sunday  ? Things,  too,  of  which 
the  masses  even  of  mechanics  are  sadly  ignorant. 
In  addition  to  these  special  schools,  it  is  proposed 
further  by  the  same  society  to  establish  certain 
courses  of  lectures,  in  which  men  of  all  trades  may 
be  taught  orally  the  elemental  scientific  truths  W'hich 
belong  to  their  respective  pursuits. 

May  we  not  rank  these  designs,  with  the  proposed 
amelioration  of  the  system  of  serfdom,  as  hopeful 
signs  for  Russia  ? 

Meantime,  however,  the  sad  abuses  of  trust  in 
high  places  is  revealed  from  day  to  day.  Only  lat- 
terly we  have  this  development : An  ispravink  (chief 
of  police)  in  the  East,  upon  the  Caucasian  frontier, 
bargains  with  a merchant  to  pass  his  tea  through 
free  of  duty ; the  slriaptchu  (an  official  correspond- 
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mg  to  your  district-attorney)  discovers  the  fraud, 
and  draws  fifteen  hundred  dollars  from  the  merchant 
as  a bribe  to  keep  silence.  Having  pocketed  this 
sunt,  he  goes  to  the  police  official  and  proposes  co- 
partnership in  further  demands  upon  the  importer 
of  teas ; and  together  they  push  their  exactions  to 
such  outrageous  extent  that  the  poor  merchant  sub- 
mits himself  to  the  mercy  of  the  Emperor. 

The  Imperial  family,  long  since  returned  from  its 
autumn  retreat  at  Tsarkoc,  is  lending  it9  city  pres- 
ence to  the  balls  and  raouts , and  to  the  triumph  of 
the  black  tragedian,  Aldridge. 

“ Will  your  far  Westerners  spend  a sigh,”  says 
our  correspondent,  “if  I tell  you  that  the  Empress- 
Mother  is  more  feeble  than  ever,  failing  fast,  if  we 
may  credit  rumor ; and  the  frequent  bulletins  con- 
firm the  street  rumors  ?” 

We  were  speaking  just  now  of  the  proposed  courses 
of  lectures  in  St.  Petersburg  (think  of  lectures  in 
Russia!).  Within  the  month  (December)  a series 
has  been  opened  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  mercantile  house  of  Vedoff,  Srougovstchikoff, 
& Co.  (all  honor  to  Vedoff  and  Srougovstchikoff!), 
and  the  early  lectures  have  been  thronged,  the  first 
being  upon  Botany,  and  following  ones  upon  Physi- 
ology. We  will  not  tax  your  compositors  with  the 
names  of  the  professors. 

Yet  again,  in  indication  of  the  march  which  Rus- 
sia is  making  just  now,  let  us  chronicle  the  return 
of  certain  explorers,  who  had  recently  gone  out  to 
determine  upon  the  best  practical  route  from  the 
capital  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor  River.  They 
bring,  it  is  true,  no  such  voluminous  report  as  be- 
longs to  your  Western  surveyors  for  a Pacific  Rail- 
way ; but  it  is  bv  half  more  prompt,  more  practical, 
and  more  economical ! 

Let  America  see  to  it  that  Russia — despotic  Rus- 
sia— does  not  distance  her  in  gaining  hold  upon  that 
gre^t  commerce  and  those  splendid  fisheries  which 
must  belong  to  the  seas  of  Ochotsk  and  Japan ! 

Tis  but  a short  sail  from  San  Francisco,  through 
the  Behring  Straits  (in  summer),  to  rich  shores  and 
to  teeming  rivers,  whereabout,  in  twenty  years’  time, 
a great  people  will  be  wearing  Merrimack  cottons, 
or  else  the  fabrics  of  Russia  and  Prussia. 

Would  the  trader  like  a few  practical  details  as  to 
what  may  be  salable — in  Japan,  for  instance? 

He  shall  have  them. 

Cloths  should  be  sent  in  pieces  about  25  i yards  in 
length,  by  as  near  as  possible  41  inches  in  breadth. 
They  ought  to  be  thick,  fine,  and  glossy,  writh  broad 
black  list  or  selvage.  Cashmeres,  of  the  same  length, 
but  only  28}  inches  broad;  camlets,  of  the  same 
length,  but  only  32  } inches  broad ; watered  camlets, 
of  the  same  length,  but  only  28}  inches  broad; 
printed  woolen  velvets  (trijp),  of  the  same  length, 
but  only  23  inches  broad.  Besides  these  articles 
Patna,  Bengal,  aud  European  (why  not  American?) 
chintzes,  red  cottons,  Adrianople  red  stuffs,  Armo- 
zyna,  Kalin  tour  wood,  and  elephants’  tusks  may  be 
advantageously  introduced.  With  regard  to  the  lat- 
ter, it  is  likewise  necessary  to  observe  that  great  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the  size  and  weight  of  the 
different  qualities.  Glass  and  crystal  wares  find, 
too,  a ready  sale.  Small  wine-glasses  and  drinking 
vessels  of  middling  quality  are  most  in  request. 
Watches,  clocks,  mirrors,  telescopes,  and  other  op- 
tical instruments,  are  much  sought  after  by  the 
wealthier  classes ; and  drugs,  if  of  good  quality,  may 
be  advantageously  disposed  of.  The  Japanese  carry 
on  their  accounts  in  thails,  and  one  thail  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal  to  sixty-seven  cents  in  American 
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money.  Pieces  of  cloth  of  the  above-stated  dimen- 
sions were  sold,  before  the  opening  of  the  trade,  at 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-six  thails ; cashmeres 
at  fifteen;  camlets  at  twelve;  watered  camlets  at 
seven ; printed  woolen-  velvets  at  about  ten  thails — 
average  prices. 

With  regard  to  return  cargoes  we  have  but  little 
to  say.  The  copper  mines  of  Japan  are  very  rich, 
but  the  Government  has  always  jealously  limited 
the  export  of  that  or  any  other  metal,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  how  much  will  be  obtainable  by 
the  American  merchants,  and  at  what  prices.  The 
next  article  in  value  is  camphor ; and  then  there  are 
lackered  wares,  silks,  and  crapes,  which  latter  we 
get  in  abundance  from  China,  so  that  it  may  be  fair- 
ly doubted  if  it  would  turn  out  to  the  merchant's  ad- 
vantage to  bring  them  over  from  a great  distance. 
Yellow  and  white  wax,  dried  ink-fish  ( zeekai ),  for 
Chinese  consumption,  whalebone,  camphor-wood, 
and  mother-of-pearl  are  among  the  few  wares  at 
present  adapted  for  exportation.  The  future  will 
enable  us  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  coals  we  are 
likely  to  get  from  Japan.  At  present  we  know  no- 
thing about  their  quantity  or  quality,  and,  in  fact, 
very  little  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  country, 
which  time  and  prudence  may  render  available  to 
our  trade. 

And  while  we  have  wandered  thus  far  away  East* 
ward,  let  us  enjoy  a spice  of  the  literature  of  those 
countries.  Before  the  Ascot  Society,  in  London, 
Mr.  Fowle  gave,  latterly,  a translation  of  the  Bur- 
mese ethical  work,  the  “ Nidhi  Key  an,”  from  which 
we  exoerpt,  in  way  of  sample,  the  following  pas- 
sages: 

“Riches  are  not  equal  to  learning,  for  wisdom 
can  not  be  stolen  or  lost;  it  is  therefore  thy  best 
friend,  and  benefits  while  living,  and  even  after 

death Gather  up  each  fragment  of  learning, 

and  think  it  not  small  or  unworthy  of  notice ; for  as 
rivers  are  formed  and  wells  are  filled  by  drops  of  wa- 
ter, so  may  thy  wisdom  increase.  ....  The  wealth 

of  priests  is  moral  precepts A man  of  good 

family  upholds  its  honor,  and,  however  poor,  never 

disgraces  it Soft  words  make  friends ; bitter 

words  make  many  enemies.  ....  One  wishes  for  a 

friend  when  one  gets  a rose  or  dainty  dish 

The  beauty  of  women  and  the  sweetness  of  the  su- 
gar-cane bring  satiety ; but  of  the  words  of  wisdom 

you  can  never  be  filled Be  thankful  for  the 

feast  when  you  have  partaken  of  it.  ....  Be  grate- 
ful to  your  wife  in  old  age.  ....  A man  who  con- 
tinually asks  favors  is  not  liked.  ....  A person  may 
have  youth,  beauty,  rank,  and  wealth ; but  without 
learning  he  is  like  a handsome  flower  that  has  no 
fragrance.  ....  The  master  beats  his  people  a9  a 
potter  batters  his  clay — not  to  break  or  destroy  it, 
but  to  bring  it  into  shape.  ....  A rose  imparted  its 
fragrance  to  a leaf  in  which  it  was  folded ; so  asso- 
ciate thyself  with  wise  men,  and  their  wisdom  will 
ding  to  thee However  great  may  be  the  mis- 

fortunes of  the  virtuous  man,  he  will  never  trans- 
gress by  breaking  the  law  or  acting  improperly 

A silly  person  can  discover  a fault  as  small  as  a lit- 
tle seed  in  others,  but  he  can  not  see  a fault  as  big 
aa  a cocoa-nut  in  himself.” 

There  might  be  worse  proverbs — and  better  Bur- 
mans! 

And  now  suppose  we  were  to  return  from  the  Far 
East  by  way  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Ionian 
Inlands 


They  are  pretty  islands,  you  know ; and  just  now 
rery  much  talked  of,  by  reason  of  the  new  British 
envoy,  and  by  special  reason  of  their  restiveness  un- 
der the  wing  of  Victoria. 

Corfu,  chiefest  among  them,  has  this  winter  been 
visited  by  an  extraordinary  number  of  fashionable 
tourists — political,  artistic,  and  sporting.  The  lat- 
ter are  the  most  numerous.  Hotels  and  lodging- 
houses  are  crowded  by  gentlemen  who  have  come 
out  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Albania,  which  abounds  in  game  of  all  sorts. 
“On  account  of  the  sirocco  and  deluges  of  rain,” 
thus  writes  our  correspondent,  “but  little  success 
has,  however,  as  yet  attended  their  efforts.  The 
presence  of  a special  envoy  on  an  extraordinary  mis- 
sion may  have  increased  the  interest  attached  to 
Corfu  just  now,  and  drawn  others  to  the  spot.  Ev- 
ery yacht  in  the  harbor  is  taken,  the  price  of  every 
thing  i9  doubled,  and  dogs  are  at  a premium.  For 
the  last  ten  days,  therefore,  this  little  town,  which 
is  inhabited  by  only  twenty  thousand  persons,  has 
been  enlivened  by  a succession  of  entertainments 
and  festivities,  which  have  put  every  available  ve- 
hicle in  requisition,  and  must  have  proved  a good 
harvest  to  the  vendors  of  every  species  of  female  at- 
tire. Milliners  have,  even  in  this  distant  isle,  to 
follow  Paris  fashions,  and  to  tax  their  imagination 
and  ingenuity  in  the  preparation  of  that  extensive 
paraphernalia  which  the  ladies  of  the  senators  and 
representatives  of  the  Ionian  Parliament  love  to  re- 
vel in  no  less  than  the  daughters  of  New  York  mer- 
chants and  Western  Congressmen.  Balls,  dinners, 
receptions,  and  levies  have  been  the  order  of  the 
day ; and  no  exertion  seems  to  have  been  spared  on 
the  part  of  the  Corfiotes  to  do  honor  to  the  High 
Commissioner  Extraordinary,  whose  patience  must, 
however,  have  been  sorely  tried  in  having  so  sud- 
denly to  make  the  acquaintance  of  such  numbers  of 
her  Majesty's  Ionian  subjects.” 

Our  correspondent  further  says : “ The  inhabitants 
of  the  neighboring  islands  are  as  good  wreckers  as  the 
men  of  Key  West,  and  watch  a ship  in  a storm  with 
feelings  of  great  interest.  Light-houses  are  an  abom- 
ination in  their  sight.  A gentleman  who  has  just 
returned  from  a shooting  excursion  encountered  a 
severe  gale  off  Ithaca,  and,  though  the  natives  gath- 
ered in  numbers  on  the  shore,  in  expectation  of  his 
yacht  being  driven  on  the  rocks  and  wrecked,  his 
shouts  brought  no  help,  and  on  a cessation  of  the 
storm  he  and  his  friends  were  received  with  expres- 
sions of  lively  disappointment.  An  adventurous 
ensign  was  upset  in  his  boat  off  Cephalonia,  the  oth- 
er day,  and  drifted  for  a good  while,  clinging  to  it ; 
a barge  full  of  Greeks  put  off  from  the  shore,  as  he 
thought,  to  rescue  him,  but  on  their  approach  to 
within  twenty  yards  of  him  they  stopped  rowing, 
and  inquired  what  price  he  would  pay  for  the  res- 
cue. • The  young  officer,  not  being  inclined  to  bar- 
gain for  his  life,  and  seeing  a good  chance  of  drifting 
to  land,  would  not  come  to  terms ; so  they  left  him 
to  his  fate,  which  was  not,  however,  I am  happy  to 
say,  a watery  grave.” 


Another  letter  we  take  np  from  a gossiping  cor- 
respondent in  Berlin  gives  ns  this  little  account  of 
the  fete  (birth)  day  of  the  English-Prossian  Prin- 
cess Frederick  William : 

“The  morning  broke  clear  and  cold,  and  at  a very 
early  hour  dense  crowds  of  spectators  assembled  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Princess's  palace,  anxious  to  ob- 
tain a glimpse  of  her.  Soon  after  nine  o’clock  car- 
riages began  to  drive  up  in  rap'd  succession,  con- 
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veying  the  chief  military  and  civil  authorities  to  in- 
scribe their  names  on  the  Princess’s  visiting-book. 
Among  the  earliest  to  arrive  were  Lord  and  Lady 
Bloomfield,  who  were  graciously  invited  to  remain 
and  take  part  in  the  ceremonial  appointed  to  take 
place  in  the  Chapel  Royal — a beautiful  edifice  situ- 
ated in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  palace.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Prussian  royal  family  arrived  before  noon, 
and  at' twelve  o’clock  the  whole  party  entered  the 
chapel,  where  an  impressive  service  was  performed 
in  the  German  language.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
is  on  a visit  to  his  sister,  wore  the  uniform  of  a col- 
onel in  the  Guards.  After  the  company  had  depart- 
ed her  Royal  Highness  withdrew  to  obtain  a little 
repose  after  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  during  which 
period  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  brother-in-law 
drove  out  and  visited  some  members  of  the  Prussian 
royal  family,  returning  before  eight  o’clock  to  a din- 
ner en  famille.  In  the  evening  a few  of  the  public 
offices  were  illuminated,  and  some  of  the  theatres 
had  special  performances  in  honor  of  the  day.  It 
was  remarked  that  her  Royal  Highness,  although 
somewhat  pale,  looked  remarkably  animated  and 
happy.  Prince  Frederick  William  wore  the  uniform 
of  the  regiment  of  Guards  to  which  he  belongs. 
During  the  day  her  Royal  Highness  received  a num- 
ber of  costly  presents,  many  of  which  came  from  far 
distances.  Several  packages  arrived  from  England ; 
among  them  a large  bouquet  of  English  roses  and 
other  choice  flowers,  purposely  grown  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  Princess,  it  is  said,  anticipates  her  con- 
finement very  early  in  the  ensuing  year.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
this  event  is  looked  forward  to  by  all  classes  of  soci- 
ety in  Berlin.” 

We  have  put  thus  much  in  type,  that  our  readers 
may  con  trust  the  record  with  the  terrible  progress 
of  the  British  u double  marriages”  in  Carlyle’s  44  Fred- 
erick the  Great.”  The  great  alliance  is  surely  now 
fairly  won ; and  the  court  festivities  of  Prussia,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  arc  of  a different  complexion  from  those 
which  enlivened  the  44  Tobacco  parliaments”  of  old. 

Royalty  is  not  yet  exploded.  Economy  is  prob- 
ably less  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Frederich  Wil- 
helm, consumption  of  Champagne  may  be  even  great- 
er ; church-goers  may  possibly  be  few'er ; diplomacy 
is  as  inscrutable  and  as  false ; but  if  we  compare  the 
two  ages,  who  had  nokrathcr  take  his  chance  under 
the  present  Regent,  and  prospective  King,  than  to 
have  lived  under  the  wing  of  the  great  Potsdam 
giants  ? 

From  the  British  Princess  it  is  no  long  remove 
(not  so  long  as  that  from  Siam  to  Corfu)  to  the  Brit- 
ish Premier ; and  we  have  a sketch  of  him  here  which 
will  be  read  with  interest : 

u Nothing  is  more  strikingly  characteristic  at  once 
of  the  whole  genius  and  temperament  of  Lord  Derby 
than  his  manner  in  the  House  of  Peers  upon  the  night 
of  some  great  discussion — upon  the  occasion,  let  us 
say,  of  one  of  his  important  ministerial  statements,  j 
Every  one  is  in  expectation.  The  building  is  com-  , 
paratively  crowded — the  Lords  in  unusual  attend- 
ance, the  Commons  clustered  below'  the  bar,  stran- 
gers grouped  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne,  or  to  the 
right  and  left  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  behind  the 
woolsack.  Although  the  Premier  is  seated,  in  the 
midst  of  his  colleagues,  upon  the  front  Treasury  bench, 
he  among  them  all  is  at  once  readily  distinguishable. 
You  recognize  him  at  once  by  the  watchful  glance — 
that  frequent  look  of  vivid  and  vigilant  observation. 
If  you  mark  him  keenly  before  he  rises,  moreover, 


you  fail  not  to  note  the  nervous  anxiety  betrayed  in 
his  every  lineament,  in  the  compression  of  the  Arm 
lip  and  the  knitting  of  the  broad  forehead.  When 
at  length,  amidst  the  breathless  silence  of  the  assem- 
bly, he  has  gained  his  feet,  how  through  the  clear 
and  unstudied  exordium  he  rapidly,  yet  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations,  wins  upon  the  sympathy  of  his 
audience  bv  his  evident  sincerity  and  earnestness. 
Later  on,  when  he  has  passed  the  outskirts  of  his 
argument,  and  has  fairly  warmed  to  his  theme,  all 
the  more  genial  qualities  of  his  mind  become  appar- 
ent, shining  out  winningly,  delightfully,  playfully, 
with  an  air  of  exhilaration.  It  is  a vivacity  with 
him  4 ever  young’  in  its  easy  animation.  Yet,  sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  this,  if  he  is  desirous  at  any 
moment  of  reverting  to  a more  serious  tone,  of  re- 
calling himself  and  his  hearers  to  a mood  of  gravity 
befitting  some  impressive  and  emphatic  declaration 
— his  look,  his  voice,  his  bearing  are  instantaneously 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  the  senator  and  the 
statesman.  The  management  of  his  harmonious 
voice,  above  all,  Is  throughout  marked  in  every  turn 
and  inflection  by  an  almost  perfect  art  and  a nearly 
matchless  dexterity;  more  especially,  as  wc  have 
heard  it  inimitably  described,  when,  upon  occasion, 
it  is  so  maqpged  that  4 the  cadence  falls  like  the  run- 
ning bullet  in  a loaded  bludgeon.’” 


Nothing  more  from  England ; indeed  vour  Amer- 
ican papers  are  so  thoroughly  posted  in  all  British 
matters  that  we  rarely  seek  for  our  material  in  that 
direction. 

Falling  back,  then,  into  the  solitude  of  our  office- 
chair — the  correspondence  for  the  month  being  ex- 
hausted— what  have  we  to  beguile  the  half  hour 
which  waits  before  the  closing  of  our  monthly  budget? 

Nothing,  except  it  be  the  41  Life  of  Vicdocq.” 

And  w ho  was  Vicdocq  ? 

The  44  Old  Hays”  of  France ; the  great  police  de- 
tective of  his  day ; the  Vautrin  of  Balzac’s  stories. 

He  died  about  half-way  through  the  year  1857, 
having  been  born  in  Arras  in  the  year  1775. 

He  commenced  life  by  robbing  his  father’s  house, 
and  ended  it,  in  the  most  tranquil  part  of  Paris,  a 
gray-haired  patriarch,  with  a fortune  at  command, 
and  full  of  police  honors. 

While  a boy  he  fled  into  Belgium  to  escape  im- 
prisonment, and  there  associated  himself,  successive- 
ly, with  a show  of  traveling  and  educated  dogs,  and 
a Punch  and  Judy  theatre.  Weary  of  this,  he  en- 
rolled himself  a soldier,  fought  against  the  Austrians, 
deserted,  was  retaken,  received  a bullet  in  the  le& 
and  married,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  a woman  four 
or  five  years  his  senior,  who  had  the  misfbrtune  to 
be  thin,  deformed,  ugly,  and  without  character. 

At  Lille,  shortly  after,  being  condemned  to  prison 
for  an  attack  upon  his  superior  officer,  he  aided  a 
poor  devil  to  escape  by  means  of  forged  papers.  For 
this  new  offense  he  was  condemned  to  the  galleys ; 
and  there  formed  that  wide  acquaintance  with  cul- 
prits and  their  habits  which  served  him  so  well  in 
after  years. 

In  the  year  1809  he  was  named  chief  of  the  secret 
police  of  Paris,  with  pay  of  five  thousand  francs  a 
year.  Within  a twelvemonth  after  his  entrance 
upon  official  duty  he  had  arrested  and  expelled  from 
Paris  no  lcs»  than  eight  hundred  of  his  old  criminal 
friends.  The  Wariest  and  the  most  subtle  were 
matched  by  him  with  a subtlety  equal  to  their  own. 

His  capacity  for  taking  on  disguise,  whether  of  voice, 
or  dress,  or  gait,  or  even  countenance,  was  something 
most  wonderful.  He  introduced  himself  into  the 
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haunts  of  the  lowest  thieves  as  one  of  them ; and  with 
equal  facility,  appeared  at  bourgeois  fetes  as  an  hon- 
est, stolid  vendor  of  perfumery.  On  one  occasion 
he  passed  himself  ofF,  to  his  own  superior,  the  prefect 
of  p9lice,  as  a well-kflown  Duchess  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain ! And  remembering  that  he  was  five 
feet  five,  and  had  the  shoulders  of  a Hercules,  his 
power  of  concealment  seems  almost  inconceivable. 
Even  at  the  age  of  sixty  he  passed  himself  off,  for  a 
whole  evening,  in  a numerous  and  delighted  society, 
as  a stout  young  country  wench  of  Nancy. 

There  is  a story  of  his  winning  a way  to  the  din- 
ner-table of  the  Baron  Mechin  that  may  perhaps  be 
worth  the  telling. 

The  Baron  Mechin  had  been  prefect;  had  been 
deposed ; and  was  believed  to  be  plotting  against  the 
Government.  He  was  to  give  a dinner  party,  at 
which  it  was  supposed  his  friends  might  talk  over 
their  plans.  Impossible,  on  any  pretext,  to  procure 
invitation  for  any  secret  member  of  police.  In  this 
juncture  the  new  prefect  sends  for  Vicdocq,  who  had 
hitherto  been  employed  only  in  detection  and  arrest 
of  such  gross  criminals  os  robbers  and  cut-throats. 

44  Vicdocq,”  says  the  prefect,  44  you  are  capable  of 
almost  any  thing  you  undertake ; I have  a service 
to  propose  to  you.  The  Baron  Mechin  gives  a din- 
ner ; we  must  have  report  of  the  conversation.  Can 
you  contrive  to  be  of  the  party  ?” 

“ When  is  the  dinner  to  come  off?”  says  Vicdocq. 

44  To-night.” 

44  Parbleu!  it  is  short  notice.  And  where  does 
he  live  ?” 

44  26  Rue  d^  la  Chauss6e  d’ An  tin.” 

44  Bitn ; I will  be  of  the  party.” 

44  Tou  think  it  possible?”  says  the  amazed  pre- 
fect. 

Vicdocq  has  the  Napoleonic  scorn  of  the  impossi- 
ble. 

He  disguises  himself  as  a servant ; wanders  into 
the  Chauss6c  d’Antin ; makes  his  observations ; en- 
ters a wine  shop  beneath  the  hotel  of  the  Baron 
Mechin;  seats  himself  at  one  of  the  little  tables; 
passes  a word  or  two  with  the  boy  attendant ; and 
is  presently  gratified  by  the  entrance  of  the  chief 
cook  of  the  Baron. 

Vicdocq  hails  him  as  an  old  acquaintance  (much  to 
the  amazement  of  the  simple  cook) ; plies  him  with 
good  wine ; discusses  chances  for  service ; expresses 
intense  admiration  for  the  capacity  of  his  compan- 
ion ; and  “could  he  be  allowed  to  see  the  result  of 
this  day’s  preparation — such  an  artistic  display  of 
dishes  (he  could  put  on  a bit  of  livery  and  pass  him- 
self os  servant  of  one  of  the  guests);  it  would  be  a 
pioud  thing  for  him.” 

But  the  simple  cook,  at  his  last  introduction  of  a 
friend  under  such  circumstances,  had  missed  half  a 
dozen  pieces  of  plate ; it  had  made  him  wary ; the 
thing  was  quite  impossible. 

The  direct  attack  fails ; but  Vicdocq,  by  means 
of  his  conversation,  is  in  possession  of  certain  data 
about  the  household  which  he  presently  puts  in  req- 
uisition. 

Bidding  the  cook  bonjour  he  retires,  hurries  home, 
disguises  himself  this  time  as  a pleasant,  gray-haired 
old  gentleman  from  the  provinces,  and  wandering 
toward  the  scene  of  his  strategy,  enters  a caf6  upon 
the  corner  of  the  Boulevard,  orders  a light  lunch, 
writes  a note,  and,  beckoning  a commissionaire,  dis- 
patches it  to  M.  Benoit,  valet  of  the  Baron  Mechin. 

In  a few  moments  M.  Benoit  enters ; inquires  for 
M.  Lambert ; he  is  directed  to  the  table  at  which 
0 sits  Vicdocq ; is  received  kindly. 


Vicdocq  prays  him  to  be  seated,  offers  him  a taste 
of  Madeira,  and  opens  his  plan. 

M.  Benoit  is  desperately  in  love ; wishes  to  mar- 
ry; his  name,  however,  is  on  the  conscription  list 
for  the  year ; he  has  no  money  to  buy  a substitute ; 
five  hundred  francs  are  needed;  would  M.  Benoit 
like  the  five  hundred  francs  ? 

Without  a doubt — charmed  to  earn  them.  It  can 
be  easily  done.  The  Baron  Mechin  has  a parrakeet 
he  prizes  highly  ? 

Benoit  says  yes ; in  fact  he  has  the  care  of  him. 

Wrill  Benoit,  for  the  sum  of  five  hundred  francs, 
this  evening,  just  before  the  hour  of  dinner,  allow 
the  pet  bird  to  escape  by  the  window  on  the  Btreet  ? 

44  Impossible ! the  bird  \lould  be  lost ; a thousand 
francs  could  not  replace  him.” 

44  But  he  shall  not  be  lost ; fenez,  here  is  a little 
silken  thread,  with  a lead  bullet  attached ; tie  the 
string  to  the  left  wing  of  the  bird ; he  will  flutter 
and  drop  to  the  pavement ; I will  be  there  to  receive 
him.  It  is  a ruse  of  mine  only,  to  have  interview 
with  the  Baron  on  matters  of  importance ; and  if 
you  lose  service,  tenez,  here  is  my  card ; you  shall 
take  service  with  me.” 

Benoit  reads  the  card — a pompous  title  upon  it : 
M.  Lambert, 

Notaire-Certificateur  a Montttimart, . 

It  wins  upon  the  valet,  and  the  bargain  is  struck. 

At  the  appointed  hour  Vicdocq  is  on  the  streetr-a 
serene,  stately  old  gentleman  from  the  provinces. 
His  agents,  meantime,  posted  here  and  there  to  in- 
tercept the  parrakeet  in  case  of  escape. 

When  the  guests  have  all  arrived  a casement  is 
suddenly  opened ; a parrakeet  screams  and  flutters 
in  the  air,  drops,  and  is  instantly  caught  up  by  Vic- 
docq. He  detaches  the  thread, -protects  the  bird  under 
the  lapel  of  his  coat,  and  asks  naively  of  the  shop- 
keepers to  what  fair  lady  so  beautiful  a bird  belongs  ? 

It  is  the  Baron  Mechin’s ; and  the  Baron’s  balcony 
is  already  thronged  with  the  Boron’s  guests,  eager 
to  learn  if  the  capture  has  been  made. 

M.  Lambert  (sending  up  his  card)  is  oveijoyed  to 
find  he  has  done  a worthy  man,  and  so  sterling  a 
patriot,  even  so  small  a service.  He  begs  liberty  to 
return  the  bird  with  his  own  hands.  He  enters — is 
delighted  at  the  opportunity  afforded ; the  liberal 
sentiments  of  the  Baron  (in  low  tone)  are  so  dear  to 
his  heart ; proudest  day  of  his  life ; the  Baron  does 
not,  perhaps,  know  what  ardent  friends  he  possesses 
in  the  little  commune  of  Mont£limart  ? 

The  Baron  has,  indeed,  heard  of  M.  Lambert,  and 
of  his  liberal  opinions ; is  delighted  at  the  opportu- 
nity ; it  was  a fortunate  escapade  of  the  bird  that 
gives  him  such  unexpected  pleasure ; a few  friends 
are  withfcim ; would  M.  Lambert  do  him  the  honor 
to  dine? 

Vicdocq  could  ape  the  manners  of  the  pompous 
bourgeois  as  well  as  those  of  the  Duchess  of  St.  Ger- 
main. He  delights  his  host ; draws  out  the  political 
views  of  the  company ; and  takes  report  next  morn- 
ing to  the  delighted  prefect. 

Happily  it  was  not  such  as  to  endanger  either  the 
life  or  liberty  of  his  pleasant  entertainer. 


(fiitnr'8  SJnnnw. 

4 4 OOD  wine  needs  no  bush.”  Better  than  wine, 
VJT  to  make  glad  the  heart,  is  the  matter  in  this 
Drawer,  and  it  needs  no  note  of  commendation. 
Read  this  from  an  excellent  Methodist  brother  in 
the  ministry  in  the  West,  who  writes  from  Ohio, 
and  certifies  to  the  authenticity  of  the  story : 
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u Over  the  contents  of  the  4 Editor’s  Drawer,’  in 
the  last 4 isSoo*  of  Harper , I have 4 laughed  as  I would 
die.*  Herewith  I send  you  an  anecdote  of  a whang- 
doodle  hard-shell  preacher,  who  w ound  up  a flaming 
sermon  with  this  magnificent  peroration : 

“ 4 My  brethring  and  sistem ! ef  a man’s  full  of 
religion  you  can’t  hurt  him ! There  was  the  three 
Arabian  children;  they  put  ’em  in  a fiery  furnace, 
hetted  seven  times  hotter  than  it  could  be  het,  and 
it  didn’t  swringe  a har  on  their  heads ! And  there 
was  John  the  Evangeler ; they  put  him — and  w'here 
do  you  think,  brethring  and  sistem,  they  put  him? 
Why,  they  put  him  into  a caladronic  of  bilin’  ile,  and 
biled  him  all  night,  and  it  didn’t  faze  his  shell ! And 
there  was  Dan’el ; they  put  him  in  a lion’s  den — and 
what,  my  fellow- travelers  and  respected  auditories, 
do  you  think  he  was  put  into  a lion’s  den  for  ? Why, 
for  prayin’  three  times  a day.  Don’t  be  alarmed, 
brethring  and  sistem ; I don’t  think  any  of  you  will 
ever  get  into  a lion’s  den  I’” 


A newly-elected  Justice,  in  one  of  the  mount- 
ain counties  in  Ohio,  no  doubt  honestly  believing 
that  his  jurisdiction  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  inhabited  portions  of 
Canada  and  Mexico,  lately  perpetrated  the  following 
in  issuing  his  first  warrant.  It  appears  that  some 
half  dozen  young  Kentuckians  had  been  at  a wed- 
ding in  one  of  the  rural  parts  of  Ohio,  and  having 
imbibed  rather  freely,  became  noisy;  and,  finally, 
kicked  up  a row.  One  of  the  sober-sided  citizens 
of  that  region,  feeling  aggrieved  at  the  conduct  of 
the  boys,  laid  in  his  complaint,  in  the  form  of  an  af- 
fidavit, before  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  demanded 
a warrant  for  their  arrest ; telling  the  magistrate,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  boys  would  probably  be  in 
Kentucky  before  the  warrant  could  be  served  upon 
them.  The  magistrate  called  for  pen,  ink,  and  pa- 
per ; and  assured  him  that  ho  W'us  elected  by  over 
two  hundred  majority,  and  that  he  would  issue  a 
warrant  that  wmdd  take  them  in  Kentucky,  or  any 
where  else ; whereupon  he  immediately  sat  down  and 
issued  the  warrant,  and,  for  safety  and  certainty,  di- 
rected it 44  To  all  Constables  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.” 

The  description  of  the  offense  charged  in  the  war- 
rant is  as  follows : 

44  Whereas  the  Defendants,  on  or  about  the  14th  day 
of  October,  a.d.  1858,  at  the  county  aforesaid,  did,  un- 
lawfully, riotously , and  routously  assemble  themselves 
together,  with  intent  then  and  there  to  do  an  unlawful 
act — to  wit,  with  force  and  violence,  against  the  person 
and  property — to  wit,  the  dwelling-house  of  one  W.  D., 
then  and  there  being — to  wit$  then  and  there  to  strike  and 
beat  the  said  W.  D.,  who  was  too  old  to  defend  himself; 
and  to  injure  his  said  property,  by  then  and  there  shoot- 
ing at  him,  the  said  W.  D.,  and  other  members  of  his 
family,  with  a pistol  supposed  to  be  loaded,  but  the  con- 
tents are  unknown  to  this  Court.  These  arc,  therefore, 
in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to 
command  you  to  arrest  said  Defendants,  if  found  within 
your  State ; or,  if  they  have  fled  to  any  other  8tate  to  avoid 
the  levy  of  this  warrant,  you  are  authorized  to  pursue  aft- 
er them  and  bring  them  back,  as  well  to  answer  the  charge 
aforesaid,  as  to  answer  for  a contempt  offered  to  me  per- 
sonally, and  to  the  authority  of  this  court,  by  attempting 
to  escape  beyond  its  jurisdiction;  and  you  will  have  their 
bodies  forthwith  before  me  for  trial  as  soon  as  you  return 
with  them,  dead  or  alive. 

44  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  this  15th  day 
of  October,  Anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord,  1858. 

44  A.  B."  (seal.)  I 

The  aggrieved  individual  actually  took  the  war- 
rant to  Kentucky,  and  tried  to  get  a constable  to 
arrest  the  defendants  under  it ; but  the  constable, ! 


after  consulting  his  attorney,  concluded  that  the 
Ohio  Justice  had  mistaken  the  extent  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion ; and,  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  result  of 
a suit  against  him  for  false  imprisonment,  declined 
obeying  the  mandate  so  imperiously  directed  to  him. 


- The  late  Judge  M was  said  in  his  early  days 

to  be  very  fond  of  a quiet  game  of  cards,  and  was  re- 
puted to  be  quite  a proficient  in  all  the  mysteries  of 
euchre,  high  low,  bluff,  etc.,  etc.  While  holding  the 
circuit  in  one  of  Jhe  Western  counties,  the  counsel 
for  the  plaintiff  was  examining  a rather  reluctant 
witness,  and  in  the  course  of  his  examination  put 
some  question  to  the  witness  which  was  objected  to 
by  the  opposing  counsel,  and  ruled  out  by  the  Judge 
as  improper.  This  w as  repeated  again  and  again,  in 
different  forms,  until  the  Judge,  out  of  patience, 

called  out  to  the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  44  Mr.  B , if 

you  hart  got  any  trumps  you  had  better  play  them,  and 
not  undertake  to  nig  any  more  /" 

Judge  B , of  E — - County,  in  this  State,  was 

one  of  the  side  Judges  of  the  old  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  a very  good  sort  of  man  and  a respectable 
merchant,  but  considerably  elevated  by  his  position  on 
the  bench ; and,  on  the  resignation  of  the  first  Judge, 
his  self-esteem  was  by  no  means  decreased  by  his  be- 
coming the  presiding  Judge.  While  holding  court 

on. one  occasion,  a Mr.  T , who  has  since  become 

somewhat  eminent  in  his  profession,  tried  his  first 
cause,  and  excited  the  unanimous  commendation  of 
the  w hole  bar  at  the  ability  he  displayed.  A ques- 
tion of  some  importance  in  the  result  of  the  cause 
arose  during  the  trial,  and,  after  a very  able  argu- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  young  friend,  was  decided 
by  the  presiding  Judge  against  him.  This  aroused 
his  young  blood ; and  in  the  excitement  of  the  occa- 
sion he  remarked,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Judge,  44  that 
he  was  astonished  at  such  an  outrageous  decision .” 

Judge  B , much  excited  at  the  remark,  called 

the  young  man  to  an  account,  and  required  of  him 
an  apology,  w hich  it  was  arranged  should  be  made 
at  the  opening  of  the  court  in  the  afternoon ; or,  In 
default,  the  Court  w’ould  commit  him  for  contempt. 

Mr.  T wras  very  much  alarmed  at  his  position, 

and  called  on  his  friend,  John  R , celebrated  for 

his  dry  humor  and  ready  wit ; who  told  him  to  give 
himself  no  further  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  as  he 
wrould  help  him  out.  At  the  opening  of  the  court 

Mr.  T was  called  upon  for  his  apology.  The 

tall,  gaunt  form  of  John  R arose,  who  said  that 

he  had  been  requested  by  his  young  friend  to  address 
the  Court  in  his  behalf ; and  after  commenting  upon 
the  talents  and  rare  ability  displayed  by  his  young 
friend  in  the  trial  of  the  cause,  his  youth,  and  inex- 
perience in  the  ways  and  customs  of  courts,  and  of 
this  court  in  particular,  remarked,  44  That  had  his 
young  friend  been  as  familiar  with  the  practice  and 

decisions  of  this  court  as  he  [Mr.  R ] was,  he 

would  have  ceased  long  ago  to  be  astonished  at  any  de- 
cision your  Honor  might  male  /”  [An  old  story,  but 
good  as  new. — Ed.  Drawer.'] 

4 4 The  people  of  our  State  of  Tennessee  are  at  this 
time  greatly  ‘exercised’  upon  the  subject  of  the 
4 New  Code*  which  wras  passed  by  our  last  Legisla- 
ture. Section  1840  of  the  Code  reads  as  follows: 

4 Every  miller  or  bolter  of  flour,  made  or  intended  for 
exportation,  shall  provide  and  use  distinguishable 
brands  or  marks;  and  before  the  flour  is  removed 
shall  impress  on  the  head  of  each  barrel  the  name  of 
the  miller  or  bolter  by  whom  it  was  manufactured,  • 
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and  the  quality  of  flour  contained  in  each  particular 
barrel,  by  branding  or  marking  thereon,  at  full 
length,  the  words  “family,”  “superfine,”  “fine,” 
“ middling,”  as  the  case  may  be.’  Shortly  after  the 
issuance  of  the  ‘Code’  I was  passing  by  the  mill  of 

our  simple-minded  and  law-abiding  friend,  W 

L , when  you  may  guess  my  surprise  and  amuse- 

ment to  see  about  one  hundred  or  more  barrels  bear- 
ing the  following  inscription , at  full  length : 4 W 

L— , miller  or  bolter,  family,  superfine,  fine,  mid- 
dling, as  the  case  may  be !’  and  my  friend  still  busy, 
brush  in  hand,  doing  a hundred  or  so  more. 

“ 1 Why,  what  does  all  this  mean  ?’  said  L 

“ He  triumphantly  pointed  out  to  me  the  above- 
mentioned  section  of  the  Code,  and  said,  4 Done  ac- 
cordin’ to  law,  3tou  see,  old  hoss !’ 

44 1 succeeded  in  holding  in  till  I left  him.  Some 
one  has  enlightened  him,  I suppose ; as  I notice  a 
great  many  barrels,  whose  heads  are  painted  all  over 
red,  waiting  to  receive  new  inscriptions  or  brands.” 
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“The  author  of  ‘Cousin  Sally  Dillard,’”  writes 
a correspondent,  “has  furnished  the  Drawer  with 
4 an  ower  true  tale’  about  one  of  our  judges  (his  name 
is  not  Billings,  though),  whose  peculiar  merits  do 
not  consist  in  a quick  appreciation  of  a joke.  The 
same  witty  contributor  knows  another  instance  of 
inappreciative  solemnity,  which  he  could  report 
much  better  than  I.  But  here  it  is : 

“Some  years  ago,  when  Governor  Morehead 
graced  the  executive  chair  of  the  old  North  State,  a 
ferocious  onslaught  w as  made  against  his  administra- 
tion by  the  party  in  opposition,  which  had  a major- 
ity in  our  Legislature.  A committee  was  appointed 
by  that  body  to  examine  the  expenditures  of  his 
Excellency  in  the  executive  mansion — which  w'e  call 
4 the  palace.’  Mr.  Brogden,  now  State  Controller, 
was  chairman  of  that  committee — since  celebrated 
as  the  ‘Spoon  Committee.’  The  majority  of  this 
committee  and  its  chairman  were  politically  opposed 
to  the  Governor,  and  went  into  the  scrutiny  con 
amort,  hoping  to  find  something  rich  out  of  which 
capital  might  be  made  for  the  coming  canvass.  Aft- 
er visiting  the  palace,  and  peeping  about  among  its 
furniture  and  fixings  generally,  this  grave  body  met 
to  make  their  report  upon  the  aw  ful  waste  and  ex- 
travagance which  his  Excellency  hail  shown  in  build- 
ing an  ice-house,  and  repairing  his  stables,  and  in 
divers  naughty  east  room  embellishments,  when  it 
occurred  to  the  chairman — a simple-hearted  but  not 
very  polished  citizen — that  the  committee  had  neg- 
lected a very  important  part  of  their  duty,  inas- 
much as  they  had  not  counted  the  spoons , and  veri- 
fied the  number  as  charged  in  the  Governor’s  bills. 
Ben  Pope,  a member  of  the  commiftee,  and  a gen- 
tleman of  infinite  humor,  exclaimed  with  much 
mock  indignation  against  an  investigation  that  im- 
plied that  a Governor  of  North  Carolina  might  steal 
spoons . 4 But,  Brogden,’  said  he,  4 if  you  wish  to 
count  the  spoons,  go  and  do  it.  I shall  not  go,  and 
I am  sure  the  other  members  of  the  committee  wrill 
be  ashamed  to  accompany  you  in  such  a pitiful  serv- 
ice. You  will  go  alone — and — and,  Brogden,  who  is 
to  count  them  after  youV 

“ Several  gentlemen  were  dining  that  day  with 
the  witty  and  very  accomplished  Mrs.  T — — , and 
the  spoon  story  was  told  and  enjoyed  with  great 

glee  by  all  at  the  table — all  but  G M , whose 

only  failing  is  similar  to  that  which  afflicts  Judge 
Billings.  He  is  slow'  at  taking  a joke,  and  under- 
stands one  only  when  he  has  had  time  to  turn  it 
over  and  examine  it  in  all  its  bearings.  But,  un- 
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like  the  Judge,  when  he  once  gets  hold  of  it,  he 
never  lets  it  slip.  It  works  him  all  over,  and  his 
enjoyment  is  intense,  and  intensely  explosive.  On 
this  occasion,  long  after  the  uproarious  mirth  had 
subsided,  and  other  and  more  quiet  themes  were  un- 
der discussion  with  the  dinner,  the  sober-sided  George 
incontinently  burst  out  into  a terrific  fit  of  laughter, 
such  as  none  but  he  can  perpetrate,  for  he  has  a 
voice  like  young  thunder,  and  old  Stentor  was  a baby 
to  George  in  a vocal  way. 

44  4 Good  !*  exclaimed  he.  4 Good  1 Glorious ! I 
see  it!’ 

44  4 See  what?’  asked  Mrs.  T . 

44  4 Oh,  that  joke  upon  Brogden  and  the  spoons ! 
Glorious ! Capital  I Capital !’ 

44  4 There  w as  no  danger  of  losing  the  spoons,*  said 
the  lady,  laughing,  4 if  Brogden  was  as  slow  at  tak- 
ing them  as  Mr.  M — — is  at  taking  a joke.’ 

“ The  feast  went  on,  but  G M could  not 

get  over  the  spoon  joke ; and  semi-occasionally,  if 
not  oftener,  during  that  dinner,  he  thundered  out 
his  appreciation  of  Ben  Pope’s  fun.  He  could  not 
help  it.  Brogden  and  the  spoons,  the  spoons  and 
Brogden,  were  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  he  must  let 
out.  And  even  now',  though  years  have  passed, 
there  is  no  question  but  the  demure  and  quiet  woods 
of  old  Guilford  are  waked  up  by  some  very  mirthful 
and  un-Quakerly  sounds  whenever  the  memory  of 
that  scene  comes  over  his  mind.” 


44  During  that  same  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
dominant  party  had  determined  to  pass  some  resolu- 
tions of  a party  character  on  a certain  day.  The 
minority  were  equally  determined  that  it  should  not 
be  done.  A noisy  night  session  was  the  consequence. 
All  sorts  of  parliamentary  tactics  were  employed  by 
the  minority  to  stave  off  the  question.  It  was  about 
midnight  when  this  same  Green  Mitchell — for  that 
is  liis  name — a member  of  the  Lower  House,  an  em- 
inent lawyer,  a pure  gentleman,  and  large-hearted 
philanthropist,  obtained  the  floor.  He  lifted  up  his 
voice  to  a high  key,  and  said,  pausing  after  every 
word : 4 Mr.  — Speaker — The — point  — of — order — 
now' — under — discussion — is— -decided — in— one — of 
— the — three — large — volumes— of— Hatsell’s — Pre- 
cedents.— I — am — not— certain — in — which — vol- 
ume— but — I — shall — begin — at — the — beginning — 
of— the — first — vol  ume — and — read— on — until — I — 
find — it.’  He  then  ordered  one  of  the  pages  to  bring 
him  ‘a  pitcher  of  wrater,  and  three  large  sperma- 
ceti candles.  He  should  probably  want  them  all 
before  he  was  done,  though  he  should  use  only  one 
at  a time,’  etc.  The  consequence  was  that  the 
majority  consented  to  adjourn,  and  the  resolutions 
were  passed  on  a subsequent  day.” 


44  People  nowadays,  when  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  spoken  of,  get  an  idea  of  a body 
whose  only  intellectual  recreation  is  the  delivery  of 
long  Buncombe  speeches,  w'hich  poorly  make  up  for 
their  want  of  novelty  and  point  by  the  noise  and 
pretension  with  which  they  are  pronounced.  But, 
not  to  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Randolphs  and 
Burgesses  and  Holmeses  of  an  earlier  day,  there  have 
been  many  ‘good  things*  said  by  our  M.C.’s  w'ithin 
but  a few  years,  which  are  worth  the  trouble  of  pre- 
serving. Two  or  three  of  these,  which  I now'  recall 
to  mind,  I propose  to  put  into  your  Drawer  for  that 
purpose.  4 Pars  quorum ,’  I do  not  pretend  to  say  I 
was ; but  my  particular  employment  at  the  Capitol 
gave  me  good  opportunity  to  hear  and  enjoy  as  well 
as  if  1 had  been  4 one  of  ’em ;’  and  I am  glad  to  show' 
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you  that  I have  had  appreciation  and  memory  of  the 
wit  of  others,  although  making  no  claim  to  be  among 
the  perpetrators  myself.  I will  chronicle  nothing 
but  what  is  harmless  to  the  fame  of  any  one  living 
or  dead,  so  I hope  to  be  pardoned  for  the  use  of 
names. 

“Every  body  has  heard  of  ‘long  John  Went- 
worth,’ of  Chicago.  Well,  when  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  one  day,  a vote  was  being  taken  by 
tellers  on  some  question  on  which  the  lines  of  party 
w'ere  a little  broken,  John  found  himself  separated 
from  his  Democratic  friends  and  arranged  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  on  a Lake  Harbor  Improvement 
Bill.  You  know  how  they  vote  by  tellers — passing 
in  pairs,  like  yoke-fellows,  between  two  members, 
who  are  appointed  to  stand  in  the  area  in  front  of 
the  Speaker’s  chair,  and  make  report  of  the  numbers 
in  the  affirmative  and  negative.  Our  tall  Illinoisan, 
towering  in  person  above  all  the  ctwd  who  were 
pressing  forward  thus  in  couples  to  be  counted,  look- 
ed down  and  around  him,  inquiring,  * See  here,  boys ! 
am  I alone  among  these  rascally  Whigs  ? Isn’t  there 
any  good  Loco  Foco  here  to  pass  through  with  me?* 

“ 4 Double  yourself  up,’  said  Abner  Lewis,  of  New 
York,  who,  with  Robert  C.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  was 
coming  just  behind;  ‘double  yourself  up,  Went- 
worth,  and  so  you  will  go  through  with  the  hardest 
Loco  Foco  in  this  crowd.’ 

“ ‘Ah,  yes,’  added  Schenck;  ‘you  think  “None 
but  himself  can  be  his  parallel.w  * 

“But  the  quotation  and  application  were  both 
unnecessary.  The  shaft  needed  no  feathering. 

“ This  same  Mr.  Schenck,  who,  in  the  eight  or  ten 
years  of  his  service  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
held  always  the  first  position,  in  my  judgment,  as 
Ihe  readiest  and  most  effective  debater  in  the  Hall, 
was  famous  for  letting  off  good  and  brilliant  things, 
and  sometimes  very  pungent  ones,  in  conversation 
as  well  as  on  the  floor.  It  required  all  of  his  very 
gentlemanly  and  polished  manner,  often,  to  recon- 
cile the  object  of  his  sarcasm  to  take,  and  endure 
good-humoredly,  the  trenchant  blows  he  could  give. 
In  the  long-protracted  debate  on  the  ‘ Oregon  Ques- 
tion,’ in  the  time  of  President  Polk’s  administration, 
Mr.  Andrew  Kennedy,  of  Indiana,  was  one  of  the 
most  violent  of  the  ‘ Fifty-four  forty  or  fight’  party. 
Andy  was  known  as  a man  of  much  jnore  native 
shrewdness  than  of  cultivation.  He  had  finished  a 
loud  and  fiery  war-speech  one  day,  and  passed  out 
into  the  post-office  room  of  the  House,  which  w*as 
commonly  used  by  the  members  as  a lounging  and 
chatting  place.  He  was  still  glowing  with  unsub- 
sided excitement  and  patriotism,  when  some  one  re- 
marked to  him : 

“ ‘ Kennedy,  you  did  belabor  the  British  lion  ter- 
ribly. Queen  Victoria  would  hardly  sleep  soundly 
to-night  if  she  could  know  how  you  had  been  defying 
and  threatening  her.’ 

“‘Very  well,’  said  the  flushed  orator,  ‘them’s 
just  my  sentiments ! Yes,  Sir,’  said  he,  looking  al- 
most fiercely  at  Mr.  Schenck,  who  happened  to  be 
the  only  Whig  present,  4 them’s  my  sentiments.  I 
hate  every  thing  English  /’ 

“ ‘ I do  not  doubt  it  at  all,  Sir,*  quietly  rejoined 
the  latter ; 4 1 have  observed  that  you  extend  your 
hostility  sometimes  even  to  the  language  P 

“But  Mr.  Schenck  once  was  himself  pleasantly 
and  wittily  hit  by  a most  excellent  fellow.  Some 
one  had  sent  across  the  hall  to  his  desk  a card,  on 
which  w'as  written  a crabbed  Latin  sentence,  request- 
ing a translation.  He  looked  it  over,  and  gave  the 
opinion  that  it  had  better  be  passed  on  to  George  P. 
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Marsh,  of  Vermont,  who  was  the  admitted  scholar 
of  the  House  ; but  said  that  if  he  did  venture  a con- 
struction, he  should  say  ‘that  there  was  either  a 
mistake  in  the  punctuation  or  it  wTas  bad  Latin.’ 

“‘Maybe  it’s  good  Latin,  Schenck,’  dryly  re- 
marked J ulius  Rockwell,  of  Massachusetts,  who  over- 
heard the  conversation ; ‘ that  may  be  the  difficulty !’ 

“ Howr  much  better  and  more  becoming  such  en- 
counters of  wit  than  the  brutal  pugilism  w ith  which 
our  nation’s  Solons  sometimes  diversify  the  scenes 
of  legislation!” 

“ For  the  delectation  and  edification  of  my  better 
half,”  writes  a Southern  correspondent,  “ I was  just 
now  reading  to  her  George  Bulpin’s  advertisement 
in  Harper's  Weekly.  One  of  our  ‘ chattels,’  who  re- 
joices in  the  name  of  Frank , being  in  the  room,  was 
a delighted  listener.  Said  ‘ chattel’  values  himself 
at  81500.  The  advertisement  announced  that  Mr. 

Bulpin  had  recently  purchased  a stock  of  goods  in 
Paris  amounting  to  one  million  of francs  in  value. 

The  ‘chattel,’  wholly  unacquainted  wdth  the  cur- 
rency of  the  French,  and  imagining  that  the  cloaks 
and  furs  in  Bulpin’s  establishment  had  cost  a million 
times  his  own  value,  rushed  out  to  his  mates  and 
announced  the  intelligence  by  informing  them  that 
‘a  store-keeper  in  New  York  had  bought  his  new 
goods,  and  had  traded  a million  of  niggers  for  ’em !’ 

“ * Oh,  Frank,  hush ! you  lyin’,  you  know  you  is,’ 
said  one  of  his  auditors ; 4 dey  ain’t  no  one  man  eb- 
ber  had  a million  niggers.’ 

“ 4 You  jes  come  in  de  house,  den,  an’  see  wheder 
Marsa’s  lyin’.  I hearn  him  read  it  in  de  paper,  an’ 
de  store-keeper’s  name  is  Bullpen,  an*  all  dem  nig- 
gers was  named  Frank , a million  of  ’em,  sartin.’” 

In  the  early  days  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  cap- 
ital was  Corvdon;  and  the  annual  sessions  of  the 
General  Assembly  usually  brought  together  as  wild 
a set  of  mad  wrags  as  could  be  found  in  the  State, 
who  had  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources  for  amuse- 
ment, for  there  were  then  few  theatres,  concerts,  or 
shows. 

These  lovers  of  mischief  had  established  a mock 
Masonic  Lodge , into  wrhich  they  would  entice  such 
as  w*ere  a little  green,  and  take  them  through  a va- 
riety of  ridiculous  ceremonies,  to  the  infinite  amuse- 
ment of  the  crowd. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  it  being  understood  that 
a good-natured,  athletic  young  man,  about  half  a 
simpleton,  was  to  be  initiated,  the  room  was  crowd- 
ed. Judge  Grass  (it  being  a character  in  which  ho 
was  peculiarly  happy)  had  consented  to  act  the  role 
of  the  devil ; and  to  make  the  services  more  impres- 
sive had  put  on  a false  face  and  a large  paper  cap, 
surmounted  with  horns,  and,  with  some  chains  in  his 
hands,  placed  himself  behind  a screen. 

After  taking  the  candidate  through  a variety  of 
ceremonies  he  was  brought  to  a stand  before  the 
screen,  and  told  that  he  had  then  to  confess  all  the 
crimes  he  had  committed  during  his  wiiole  life.  The 
candidate  confessed  some  trivial  offenses,  and  declared 
that  he  could  recollect  no  more.  At  this  the  J udge 
came  out  from  his  hiding-place,  groaned,  and  shook 
his  chains.  The  frightened  candidate  related  some 
other  small  matters,  and  declared  that  he  had  dis- 
closed all  the  crimes  he  had  ever  committed.  At 
this  the  groans  of  the  pretended  devil  became  furi- 
ous, the  chains  rattled  and  he  shook  his  horns  in  the 
face  of  the  terrified  candidate,  who,  starting  back  in 
alarm,  cried  out, 

“Z/-A-oW  on,  D-d-evQ,  if  / m-m-must 
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1-tA-ell  you , I d-d-did  k-lc-liss  J-j-judge  G-g-grass's 
ic-w-wife  a c-c-couple  of  t-t-dmes  P' 

The  groaning  ceased. 

Whoever  knows  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  M4Cartee 
knows  a man  of  a most  rare  and  genial  humor,  whom 
it  would  be  pretty  difficult  to  get  the  advantage  of  in 
readiness  of  wit  or  reply;  but  when  gained,  no  one  en- 
joyed the  joke  more  than  the  Reverend  Doctor  him- 
self. It  was  while  he  was  the  beloved  pastor  and 
friend  of  a congregation  in  Port  Carbon  that  he  met 
a Quaker  gentleman  in  the  cars  between  Pottsville 
and  Philadelphia.  Their  first  conversation  turned 
on  the  different  tenets  of  their  faith,  when  the  Rev- 
erend Doctor,  wishing  to  change  the  subject,  re- 
marked that  his  broad-brimmed  friend  was  laboring 
under  a severe  cold,  and  recommended  to  him  a very 
efficacious  remedy,  which  he  had  often  used,  very 
simply  compounded ; 44  which,”  said  the  Doctor,  with 
a look  of  sly  humor,  44  we  call  4 Stewed  Quaker.1  ” 

“H-e-m!  h-e-m!”  chuckled  the  Quaker,  coolly 
enjoying  the  joke  at  his  own  expense,  “ thee  might 
stew  a Presbyterian  to  death  before  thee’d  get  that 
much  good  out  of  him.” 


It  is  the  custom  in  many  parts  of  the  country  to  j 
allow  ministers  to  pass  over  the  bridges  free  of  toll. 
A minister  traveling  along  the  other  day  came  to 
a bridge.  A freshly-imported  Paddy  came  out  of 
the  toll-house  and  stopped  him ; but,  on  being  told 
his  office,  bade  him  go  on.  The  minister  asked  him 
44  why  he  believed  his  mere  word  without  any  cre- 
dentials ?” 

“Faith,”  says  Paddy,  “a  priacher  wouldn’t  lie, 
sure !” 

There  is  capital  Irish  in  that ; but  it  takes  a min- 
ute to  take  the  whole  of  it  in. 

Some  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  for  the  students 

in  the  Theological  Seminary  at to  preach  before 

the  Professors,  who  criticised  their  performances. 
Upon  a certain  occasion  a young  man,  who  was  very 
sophomoric  in  his  style,  was  preaching  fn  “ The  Cre- 
ation.” He  drew  a glowing  picture ; spoke  of  the 
dark  night  of  chaos,  out  of  w hich,  at  the  fiat  of  Om- 
nipotence, sprang  a bright  and  beautiful  world,  be- 
spangled with  flowers,  gavly-plumed  birds,  etc.,  etc. 

Old  Dr.  , whose  turn  it  was  to  criticise,  sat 

through  it  all  evidently  very  much  annoyed,  and 
the  older  students  expected  some  long  and  scathing 
rebuke.  The  venerable  Doctor,  however,  after  a 
pause  of  a moment,  in  which  he  surveyed  the  orator 
minutely,  turned  to  the  students  and  said;  44 He 
can't  beat  J loses  P* 

We  extract  the  following  from  a letter  by  a mis- 
sionary in  Syria,  on  the  all-absorbing  subject  of  the 
crinoline ; 

“ One  day  an  Arab  from  Ghurzug  called  upon  us 
and  said  that  he  had  seen  a great  curiosity  at  Beirut. 
Said  he : 4 The  French  and  English  ladies  there  wear 
large  umbrellas  under  their  dresses.  I am  sure  of 
it.  I saw  the  frame-work.  And  when  the  signoras 
passed  along  I saw  the  merchants  move  away  their 
baskets  and  boxes  in  the  narrow  streets  to  let  them 
pass.’  ” 

“When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  past  summer, 
the  yellow  fever  commenced  its  ravages  in  our  city, 

the  neighboring  towns,  with  the  exception  of  B , 

published  in  the  newspapers  their  quarantine  laws 
forbidding  any  one  from  our  city  to  enter  their 


towns,  under  the  usual  penalties,  unless  after  a 
quarantine  of  several  days.  An  acquaintance  of 
mine  having  business  which,  in  a few  days,  would 

call  him  to  B , was  fearful  lest  that  town,  too, 

should  exclude  Charlestonians ; but  no  notice  hav- 
ing appeared,  he  ‘packed  up’  and  started  thither- 
ward. You  may  imagine  his  surprise  on  arriving 
there,  to  find  a notice  pasted  on  the  Court-house — 
within  the  town — forbidding  any  person  or  persons 
from  Charleston  to  enter  that  town,  under  a penalty 
of  five  hundred  dollars  and  one  month’s  imprison- 
ment. Ought  not  those  folks  to  be  looked  after?” 

Irish  all  over. 


Captain  Thistle,  of  whom  a story  was  in  the 
Drawer  some  time  ago,  is  now  in  this  city,  a worthy 
and  respectable  man,  and  we  have  every  reason  to 
know  that  the  story  was  purely  fictitious.  The 
gallant  Captain  resides  in  Bleecker  Street,  and  may 
be  inquired  of  by  any  one  who  doubts  the  correct- 
ness of  what  we  now  state. 


44 1 visited,  a few  days  since,  the  Shelby  Agricul- 
tural Society’s  fair  grounds,  a mile  and  a half  from 
this,  the  4 Bluff  City.’  After  satisfying  myself  with 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  place,  I was  about 
passing  out  at  the  main  gate  when  I observed  a large 
tent  in  a distant  comer. 

44  4 What’s  in  that  tent  ?’  said  I to  the  gate-keeper. 

44  4 That’s  the  bar,*  said  he. 

44 1 The  barV 

44  4 Yes,  Sir.’ 

44  4 Singular,*  said  I,  4 that  they  can’t  get  along 
with  an  44  institution”^  this  sort  without  a whisky- 
dhop.’ 

44  4 It’s  no  whisky-shop,*  gruffly  replied  he ; 4 it’s 
the  bar — the  6fe*-tralian  bar.’ 

44  Lovell  and  old  Bruin  were  playing  their  pranks 
in  that  tent.” 


California  justice  is  sometimes  very  summarily 
administered,  and  the  following  is  a specimen  there- 
of. A correspondent  wTites : 

“Our  town  has  long  been  infested  with  a set  of 
loafers  and  gamblers,  who  have  been  a scourge  to 
the  quiet  citizens  and  a terror  to  the  public  officers. 

On  the  election  of  J B , last  fall,  to  the  office 

of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  he  determined  to  deal  with 
them  4 as  the  law  directs.*  While  walking  up  the 
main  street  he  heard  an  altercation  in  one  of  the 
saloons,  and  going  in  saw  two  of  the  sporting  fra- 
ternity ‘pitching  in’  to  each  other.  Without  wait- 
ing for  wTarrant  or  constable  he  immediately  collared 
the  largest  and  most  pugnacious  of  the  two,  and  re- 
quested him  to  ‘walk  up  to  the  office  and  settle.* 
This  he  refused  to  do ; whereupon  the  Squire  took 
him  by  the  throat,  and  held  him  till  the  blood  started 
from  mouth  and  nostrils.  Thinking  that  sufficient 
argument  in  favor  of 4 law  and  order,’  the  Squire  let 
go  his  hold,  and  again  requested  his  company.  He 
again  refused  to  go  fr  whereupon  our  energetic  Squire 
took  him  up  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  to  the  office, 
called  the  Court  to  order,  and  fined  the  sporting  man 
forty  dollars,  which  he  paid.  The  4 Court’  then  ad- 
journed with  the  remark, 4 Gentlemen,  that  is  what 
I call  even-handed  justice I 4 concurred’  in  that 
opinion.” 

During  the  last  hour  of  the  session  of  the  late 
Mississippi  Legislature  there  was  considerable  mer- 
riment in  the  House.  Upon  some  measure  the 
“House  went  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,” 
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D in  the  chair.  Now  D was  evidently  not 

a handsome  man,  having,  among  other  defects,  a re- 
markably large  nose  and  very  prominent  eyes.  Some 
member  playfully  moved  that  the  Daguerreotype  of 
the  chairman  should  be  taken,  with  which  to  orna- 
ment the  Hall.  Mr.  S objected;  because,  he 

said,  that  the  Fs  and  No’s  (nose)  could  not  be  taken 
in  the  44  Committee  of  the  Whole." 

Jim  is  a “five-year-old,”  and  very  fond  of  going 
to  school.  His  mother  once  said,  “Jimmy,  you  can 
not  go  this  morning ; some  of  the  scholars  have  the 
measles,  and  I am  afraid  you  will  take  it  from  them.” 
“Ma,  I promise  you  I will  not  take  it  even  if  they 
give  it  to  me !”  replied  he. 

Speaking  of  a gentleman  with  a very  ugly  name, 
Jim  exclaimed,  “ If  I was  that  man  I would  get  mar- 
ried and  change  my  name !” 

Little  Junior,  a bright  and  thoughtful  fellow 
of  four  summers,  aw'oke  the  other  morning,  and, 
turning  to  his  grandmother,  said,  44  Grandma,  I 
dreamed  I had  a carriage  last  night!”  44  Did  you?” 
said  she ; 44  well,  what  did  you  do  with  it  ?”  44  Oh,” 
said  he,  in  his  thoughtfhl  manner,  44 1 left  it  in  the 
dreamrhouat  /” 


“In  my  reading  class,”  writes  a clever  corre- 
spondent, 44  was  a boy  who  loved  to  show  his  learn- 
ing by  using  bigger,  if  not  better,  words  than  he 
found  in  the  book.  Ilis  lesson  was  to  give  the  dic- 
tionary definitions  of  a page  of  words,  on  which 
was:  ‘Missionary — one  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel.’ 
To  make  it  a little  more  elegant,  he  cried  out, 4 Mis- 
sionary— one  penny  to  preach  the  Gospel !’  ” 

“We  have  a little  three-year-old  feminine,  who, 
a few  evenings  since,  was  importuning  me  to  repeat 
to  her  the  lines, 

‘Twinkle,  twinkle,  little  atari’  eta, 
which  led  to  a tedious  questioning  on  her  part  about 
the  stars.  The  evening  was  beautifully  lit  up,  and 
we  were  enjoying  the  scene,  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow. I had  become  about  tired  of  answering  when 
she  asked,  4 And  where  do  the  stars  go  when  they 
go  out  ?’  As  it  was  getting  about  time  to  retire  for 
the  night,  I thought  I w'ould  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  business,  and  answered,  4 1 guess  they  go  to 
bed  !’  In  a few  moments  Bhe  asked,  4 And  who 
makes  their  bed  ?’  ” 


“The  little  son  of  Ex-President  Tyler,  a boy  of 
four  years,  stood  gazing  at  the  Comet,  and  ex- 
claimed, 4 It’s  God’s  kite  sailing  in  the  sky !’” 


An  octogenarian  writes  to  the  Drawer : 44 1 make 
bold  to  send  you  a conundrum  made  by  my  little 
grand-daughter  on  the  occasion  of  the  departure  of 
one  of  her  older  brothers  on  a voyage  for  health.  I 
omit  her  lisp,  but  otherwise  give  her  words: 

44  4 Why,’  asked  she,  4 is  Fredjike  a man  that  has 
fallen  off  a tree,  and  is  determined  to  go  up  again?’ 
A ns,  4 Because  he  is  going  to  try  another  clime  P 
44  Not  bad  for  an  eight-year-old,  is  it  ?” 


44  It  will  not  be  necessary  that  I should  inform  any 
one  of  your  readers  who  was  S.  S.  Prentiss,  as  the 
history  of  this  wonderful  man  is  a part  of  the  history 
of  the  country.  Many  years  ago,  when  he  was  en- 
gaged in  a large  practice  in  Mississippi,  he  and  his 

friend,  Judge  G , were  on  the  circuit  in  some  of 

the  eastern  counties  of  the  State,  and  stopped  for  the 
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night  at  the  village  of  H ■.  Late  at  night  Pren- 
tiss discovered  that  Judge  G and  himself  were 

not  the  only  claimants  for  possession  of  the  bed,  as 
he  was  vigorously  beset  by  a description  of  vermin 
who  do  not  make  very  comfortable  bed-fellows. 
Accordingly  he  awoke  Judge  G , and  a consulta- 

tion w-as  had  whether  they  should  beat  a retreat  or 
make  an  effort  to  exterminate  their  assailants.  The 
latter  course  was,  however,  adopted;  and  for  the 
purpose  they  took  from  their  saddle-bags  a brace  of 
pistols,  with  caps,  powder,  and  other  munitions  of 
warfare.  With  pistols  in  hand,  they  proceeded  to 
raise  the  bed-clothing ; and  as  one  of  the  creeping 
reptiles  would  start  from  his  hiding-place  bang — 
bang ! would  go  the  pistols.  This,  of  course,  aroused 
and  alarmed  the  worthy  landlord,  who  came  in  hot 
haste  to  the  room,  and  when  he  learned  the  facts 
was  in  great  rage.  Prentiss  demanded  he  should 
leave  the  room,  claiming  that  he  was  only  ‘exer- 
cising the  right  of  self-defense — a right  which  the 
law  of  God  and  the  law”  of  man  had  given  him.’ 
Both  the  entreaty  and  the  threats  of  the  landlord 
proved  unavailing.  The  firing  continued  until  bed, 
bedstead,  and  bedding  were  riddled  with  balls.  At 
last  they  succeeded  in  capturing  one  of  the  enemy, 
when  a difference  of  opinion  arose  between  Prentiss 

and  Judge  G as  to  what  should  be  his  fate.  At 

length  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  be  4 fairly  and 
impartially  tried  by  a juiy  of  his  country .*  Three 
of  the  landlord’s  sons  were  brought  in  and  forced  to 
sit  as  members  of  the  jury,  and  a third  lawyer  who 
was  present  acted  as  judge.  The  prisoner  w as  then 

pinned  to  the  w’all.  J udge  G (who  was  a very 

able  lawyer)  opened  for  the  prosecution  in  a speech 
of  two  hours  in  length.  Prentiss  followed  for  the 
defense  in  a speech  of  fonr  hours.  There  w ere  those 
present  who  had  known  Prentiss  intimately,  and  had 
heard  him  upon  great  occasions  of  his  life,  and  who 
now  assert  that  this  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
speech  he  ever  delivered.” 


A Cincinnati  correspondent  writes : 44  The  follow- 
ing specimen  of  negro  wit  is  too  good  to  be  lost.  I 
was  some  time  ago  in  a barber’s  shop,  enjoying  the 
delightful  titilations  of  a shampoo,  when  Bill,  our 
barber,  a very  observant,  talkative  fellow,  and  as 
black  as  the  ace  of  spades,  said  to  me,  with  his  stron- 
gest darkey  twang, 

44  ‘Massa  C.,  do  you  know  Lawyer' >,  in  de 

same  building  whar  your  office  is  ?’ 

44  4 Oh  yes,’  I replied ; 4 very  well.* 

44  4 Gosh,’  said  Bill,  4 he’s  got  de  littlest  head  of 
any  man  I ever  seed !’ 

44  At  this  remark  a big,  fat,  chuffy  negro,  loung- 
ing on  a settee,  spoke  up:  ‘What  use  a man  got 
wid  a big  trunk,  when  he  hain’t  got  many  clothes  ?’ 

44 1 thought  it  fitted  the  head  exactly.” 


Here  is  a specimen  of  breaking  the  new's  gently. 

During  the  summer  of  1849  a Mr.  James  Wilson,  of 
West  Jersey,  died  with  cholera  while  some  fifty 
miles  from  home.  John  Rogers  was  employed  to 
convey  the  dead  body  in  a wagon  to  his  friends  and 
home.  By  inquiiy  ho  learned  the  precise  house  of 
the  deceased.  On  driving  to  the  door  he  called  to  a 
respectably-appearing  lady,  who  was  in  fact  the 
newly-made  widow,  and  asked : 

44  Does  Mr.  Wilson  live  here?” 

44  Yes,”  was  her  reply,  “ but  he  is  not  at  home  to- 
day.” 

44 1 know  he’s  not  at  home  now,  but  he  will  be 
very  soon,  for  I’ve  got  him  here  dead  in  the  wagon !” 
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IN  the  autumn  of  18 — the  good  Americo,  part,  her  old  commander,  Captain  A , who, 

L.  S.  A.,  master,  sailed from  New  York, bound  nfrer  a long  service  at  soa,  bad  retired  For  life,  u> 

to  Mobile  and  a European  port,  and  homeward,  he  supposed,  to  his  quiet  home  in  F H 

The  vewc.4  hud  l>een  chartered  to  take  the  place  Ma>*achn setts,  was  prevailed  upon,  for  this  voy- 
of  the  regular  packet  in  the  well-known  and  pop-  ago  only,  to  rejoin  his  ship, 
ulur  packet,  line  of  the  Messrs.  E.  I>.  Hurlbnt  The  [swsflgo,  up  to  the  date  of  the  fatal  cat&s- 
and  Co.  At  the  urgent  solicitation  of  her  own-  trophe  which  resulted  in  the  total  loss  of  the  whip 
era,  though  with  great  reluctance  on  his  own  . i and  the  partial  h#»  of  her  cargo,  waa  remarkably 

Knternd  AccordVtn?  in  Act  of  CenpnMs,  in  the.  y*ter  by  Harper  and  tool  her?,  in  the  Citrus  Office  cf  th*  D»> 
trlct  i >*irt  for  the  fcoathorn  DUirfot  of  New  York, 
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prosperous  and  pleasant.  In  a company  of  pas- 
sengers numbering  about  thirty,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, a choice  and  agreeable  society  was  found. 
The  master  of  a ship  ought  to  be  among  the  most 
prominent  and  interesting  social  features  on 
board;  and  I am  sure  in  the  present  instance 
this  presumption  was  true,  and  I do  injustice  to 
none  in  recording  the  trt*h,  and  assigning  to  our 
Captain  a high  place  as  a gentleman  among  oth- 
ers who  worthily  bore  that  honorable  name.  For 
my  own  part,  I found  in  him  my  most  agreeable 
companion  on  board,  of  whose  leisure  I was  glad 
to  avail  myself,  in  drawing  from  him  results  of 
a varied  and  extensive  observation,  and  experi- 
ence of  men  and  things.  Nor  was  our  Captain 
indifferent  to  the  gentler  impulses  of  sympathy 
with  the  unfortunate  and  suffering;  and  I re- 
member another  of  his  chosen  quotations  from 
the  poet  was  the  touching  appeal — 

“When  chill  November’s  sturdy  blast.” 

But,  withal,  Captain  A ’s  modesty  was 

equal  to  his  literary  acquisitions.  “ Sir,”  I re- 
marked to  him,  “you  are  very  familiar  with  the 

poets.”  He  instantly  replied,  “Mr. , you 

have  all.” 

Our  passengers,  I have  said,  made  a pleasant 
company.  We  had  variety.  The  greater  part 
were  connected  with  trade,  merchants  and  mer- 
chants’ clerks,  returning  to  their  place  of  busi- 
ness from  a summer  Northern  visit.  We  had 
one  with  us  who  called  himself  a lawyer,  but  our 
Captain,  for  some  reason,  \vas  inclined  to  think 
he  was  “only  a marine  court  lawyer.”  And 
what  with  reading  and  conversation,  eating  and 
sleeping,  observing  the  “wind  and  weather,” 
wqtching  the  ship’s  progress  in  dull  or  lively 
sailing,  and  the  ever-interesting  details  of  skill- 
ful navigation,  with  such  spice  of  variety  as  head- 
winds and  squalls  might  afford,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  ‘ 1 Let  go  and  haul ! ” reeling,  taking  in 
and  making  sail,  that  old  way  of  sea  voyages  be- 
fore the  innovation  of  ocean  steamers,  though 
oftA  tedious,  was  not  without  its  interest.  It 
was  considered  good  enough  when  the  best  that 
could  be  had ; and  even  in  comparison  with 
steam  has,  in  some  respects,  its  own  superior  ex- 
citements of  pleasure. 

But  to  our  passage.  In  good  time  wo  made 
the  “Hole  in  the  Wall,”  and  passed  Abaco; 
sailed  smoothly  over  the  cream-colored  waters 
of  the  Bahama  banks,  making  our  conge  to  King 
John  in  passing  his  dominions ; enjoyed  a holy 
Sabbath-day  and  its  Christian  w orship  with  a sol- 
emnity and  depth  of  devotion  which  a “ Sabbath 
at  sea”  helps  so  much  to  inspire ; against  a head- 
wind and  in  a dark  night  beat  in  safety  through 
Providence  Channel ; doubled  the  Isaacs,  and  pass- 
ed the  Double-headed  Shot  Keys,  prominent  way- 
marks,  and  without  accident  or  harm  stood  on 
our  course,  running  along  the  line  of  the  Keys 
of  Florida,  unconscious  and  unsuspicious  of  dan- 
ger. 

On  the  evening  of  the  sad  disaster  all  on 
board  were  unusually  cheerful.  The  weather 
waa  fine,  balmy,  soothing — in  a word,  tropical. 
All  felt  the  joyfulness  of  the  approaching  term- 


ination of  our  passage;  the  last  turning-point 
was  at  hand ; soon  we  were  to  haul  up  for  our 
“northwest  course,”  and  when  Tortugas  light 
was  nearly  abeam,  with  mutual  pleasant  con- 
gratulations and  hopeful  anticipations,  all  retired 
at  ten  o’clock  below,  saying,  “No  more  land 
will  be  seen  till  we  make  Mobile  light.” 

An  hour  passed  away,  and  all  was  still  as  sleep 
could  make  the  occupants  of  their  several  berths. 
It  was  a calm,  starlight,  gently-breezing  night, 
and  our  gallant  bark,  borne  onward  in  her  course 
by  the  hardly  whispering  'wind,  was  making  easy 
progress,  when  suddenly  she  brought  up  all  stand' 
ing  and  hard  aground. 

In  a moment  all  were  startled  from  their 
berths,  in  unexpected  mingled  terror  and  sui> 
prise.  Soundings  were  made  forward,  aft,  and 
in  all  directions  around  the  ship,  and  our  posi- 
tion  was  ascertained  upon  a sunken  reef.  Sails 
were  backed,  and  all  possible  efforts  made  to 
clear  the  reef,  but  in  vain. 

Soon  the  falling  tide  revealed  still  more  our 
danger.  The  ship  careened  more  and  more  upon 
her  side,  and  showed  that  she  had  grounded  dur- 
ing high  water.  And  now,  among  us  all,  spec- 
ulations were  indulged  upon  the  probable  cause 
of  our  calamity — how  it  was  possible  the  ship 
could  have  been  drawn  so  much  out  of  our 
course,  whether  by  a strong  current  which  set  us 
upon  the  reef,  or  by  a hazy  atmosphere — though 
the  sky  was  cloudless— which  had  dimmed  the 
light  of  the  Dry  Tortugas,  and  made  the  dis- 
tance from  it  seem  greater  than  it  was ; or  wheth- 
er— a conjecture  which  the  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  suggest  — the  keeper  of  the  light- 
house, in  complicity  with  some  wrecker,  had 
w'illfullv  obscured  the  light,  in  the  hope  of  lur- 
ing the  ship  to  her  destruction  upon  the  reef. 

This  last  hypothesis  our  commander  thought 
most  probable.  4 4 We  are,  ” ho  exclaimed,  4 4 vic- 
tims of  the  piratical  wTeckers  I ” 

The  morning  dawmed  upon  a seemingly  hope- 
less wreck.  The  sea  was  still  smooth,  as  it  had 
been  fortunately  through  the  night,  but  the  ship 
was  hard  aground.  No  steamer  was  near  to  be 
called  to  our  relief,  and  the  prospect  of  getting 
afloat  was  sufficiently  gloomy. 

Soon  a small  fishing-smack  came  near,  and 
from  it  a rough  specimen  of  humanity,  who  said 
he  was  master  of  the  smack,  boarded  us.  He 
j held  also  a wrecker’s  license.  He  w'as,  therefore, 

! not  regarded  very  favorably  by  our  company,  more 
• especially  as  he  had  been  seen  to  come  to  us  from 
the  direction  of  the  Tortugas  light.  Though 
I years  have  since  passed  away,  in  my  memory  I 
I have  a distinct  impression  of  the  man,  hailing 

1 from  the  ancient  towm  of  G , Connecticut,  as 

I he  stood  upon  our  deck  by  the  starboard  bul- 
warks, a stout,  burly,  rod-faced,  sun-burned  sail- 
or, whose  only  clothing  consisted  of  a Guernsey 
shirt,  pantaloons  rolled  up  to  his  knees,  and  a 
slouched,  w'eather-beaten  hat,  without  stockings 
or  shoes.  With  some  stretch  of  fancy,  Byron’s 
description  of  the  meeting  of  Gabriel  and  Satan 
may  represent  the  cold  civility  of  this  occasion, 
as  to  the  skipper  and  our  worthy  Captain : 
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came  on  board,  and  in  answer  to  our  Captain’s  { 
inquiries  gave  advice  as  to  a place  of  anchorage 
if  required.  The  ship,  under  a heavy  press  of 
sail  and  a strong  wind,  was  carried  over  the 
reef,  but  in  the  act  of  passing  the  rudder  was 
unshipped  and  rendered  useless.  Now  all  was 
bustle  and  hurrying  to  and  fro.  By  trimming 
sails  the  ship  was  steered  to  the  anchorage  pointed 
out  by  the  wrecker,  near  a key  to  the  southwest 
of  the  light-house ; but  too  near,  for  during  the 
night  following  the  wind  rose  to  half  a gale,  and 
befoVe  morning  the  anchor  had  dragged,  the  ship 
again  struck  bottom,  and  the  stem  was  fast  bury- 
ing itself  in  the  sands  of  a lee-shore. 

The  end  had  now  come.  The  next  morning 
the  ship  struck  more  heavily,  the  wind  increased, 
and  the  wreck,  driven  first  stern-wise,  was  now 
broadside  upon  the  key.  The  wrecker  had  left 
us  the  night  previous  and  returned  to  the  light- 
house. Noon  came,  and  every  thing  was  omin- 
ous of  danger.  It  made  our  Captain ’a  heart  ache, 
as  the  ship  struck  and  ground  heavily  upon  the 
coral  rocks  beneath. 

4 ‘Would,”  he  exclaimed,  44  that  my  body  in- 
stead were  grinding  upon  these  rocks !” 

Preparations  were  now  ordered  to  be  made  for 
leaving  the  ship,  as  it  might  be  unsafe  to  remain 
on  board  through  the  coming  night,  and  a raft 
was  begun  upon  which  to  float  the  passengers  to 
the  shore. 

These  preparations  were  stayed  by  the  timely 
return  of  our  wrecker  with  his  smack.  His  op- 
portunity had  arrived.  With  much  difficulty  ha 
succeeded  in  taking  off  all  our  passengers  witfr 
our  luggage,  and  landing  us  on  the  Dry  Tor- 
1 11  gas  island.  It  was  after  dark  when  we  were 
landed.  Upon  the  island  the  only  dwelling  was 
that  of  the  light-keeper.  This,  with  only  two 
rooms,  was  given  up  to  the  passengers.  To  one 
room  the  ladies  were  assigned  ; in  the  other,  and 
on  the  piazzas,  the  gentlemen  distributed  them- 
selves as  best  they  could.  Stores  were  brought 
from  the  wreck  the  next  day  for  the  use  of  the 
company. 

Now,  according  to  the  rules  of  professional 
wrecking,  the  voyage  was  ended ; the  wreck  be- 
longed to  the  underwriters;  the  wrecker  who 
“first  came”  must  be  “first  served”  with  the 
opportunity  of  saving  property,  ostensibly  for  the 
underwriters,  but  quite  as  much  for  the  wrecker’s 
own  benefit.  Our  wrecker,  with  his  crew  of  two 
or  three  fishermen,  among  whom  the  deputy 
light-keeper  figured  familiarly,  had  obtained  I 
complete  possession  of  his  prize. 

Captain  A ^anxious  to  promote  the  inter- 

ests of  the  underwriters,  immediately  asked  the 
wTecker  to  assist  him  in  getting  word  to  Key 
West,  the  rendezvous  of  wreckers,  for  more  assist- 
ance in  saving  the  wrecked  cargo.  The  vessel 
having  bilged,  the  value  of  the  goods  was  hourly 
diminishing.  Fair  promises  were  made  to  these 
requests ; the  only  means  of  conveyance  was  the 
light-house  boat,  a small  sloop-rigged  open  boat 
of  about  five  tons — that  boat,  it  was  assured, 
should  be  sent.  But  there  the  matter  ended. 

Three  days  thus  passed  away.  The  WTecker 


meanwhile  was  busy  about  the  wreck.  Our 
Captain  became  impatient,  and  insisted  that  he 
should  fulfill  his  promise.  Then,  seeing  the 
Captain’s  decision,  he  consented  that  the  next 
day  the  boat  should  be  sent,  in  charge  of  the 
deputy  light-keeper.  Some  of  our  passengers 
also  volunteered  to  accompany  the  expedition. 
Among  these  was  our  44  lawyer,”  who  thought 
the  occasion  a favorable  one  for  distinguishing 
his  zeal  and  courage.  The  time  for  setting  out 
came.  The  morning  was  calm  and  delightfully 
mild.  Not  without  some  foreboding  of  failure 

Captain  A saw  the  party  oft*,  wishing  them  a 

safe  and  speedy  passage. 

It  was  not,  as  must  be  confessed,  a small  un- 
dertaking to  make  the  passage — a distance  of 
from  sixty  to  seventy  miles — in  so  small  a craft. 
But  none  was  so  confident  and  boastful  of 44  go- 
ing through”  as  our  lawyer.  44  The  thing,”  he 
said,  44  can  and  shall  be  done!” 

Long,  owing  to  the  prevailing  calm,  the  tiny 
boat  remained  in  view,  making  but  little  pro- 
gress. At  length  a breeze  sprang  up,  and  it  was 
wafted  out  of  sight. 

The  exposure  and  anxiety  which  our  Captain 
had  suffered  had  brought  upon  him  a severe  at- 
tack of  fever.  He  had  taken  up  his  quarters,  for 
the  sake  of  greater  quiet,  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  light-house.  At  his  request  I bore  him  com- 
pany. He  was  sick  in  body  and  sick  at  heart. 

44  How  foolish  I was,”  he  said,  44  to  leave  my 
home  for  this  voyage ! Yet  now  I would  like  to 
make  another,  only  to  give  the  Dry  Tortugas  a 
wide  berth.” 

Evening  came,  and  the  unwelcome  news  of 
our  returning  expedition  spread  through  our 
company.  When  the  party  landed,  and  told 
their  own  story,  it  was  plain  that  the  light-keep- 
er had  been  at  work  with  their  fears.  This  was 
singularly  confirmed,  and  divulged,  with  other 
things,  the  same  night.  For,  while  the  Captain 
and  myself  were  in  our  place  upon  the  floor  of 
the  light-house,  the  deputy  light-keeper  and 
wrecker  passed  in  and  by  us,  qpd  went  up  to  the 
top  of  the  light-house,  and  there  commenced  talk- 
ing about  the  incidents  of  the  previous  day.  The 
winding  staircase  constituted  an  excellent  whis- 
pering-gallery ; so  that  their  ordinary  tones  in 
conversation  were  distinctly  heard.  Hie  deputy 
light-keeper  said  he  had  represented  to  those  with 
him  most  formidable  obstacles  to  be  encounter- 
ed—-calms  and  head-winds,  a long  passage  at  the 
best,  and  liability  to  meet  severe  squalls 
northers.  The  effect  he  designed  was  attained. 
And  now,  over  this  result,  the  wrecker  and  light- 
keeper  rejoiced  heartily.  Prospects  of  a rich  har- 
vest were  brighter  than  ever ; and  in  the  view  ot 
it  the  wrecker,  with  marked  satisfaction,  said, 

4 4 If  the  boat  can  be  kept  back  another  day,  1 
shall  be  able  to  get  all  I wish,  and  then  she  may 

go ! ” Captain  A , hearing  this,  said  to  me, 

44  Now  the  boat  shall  go;  and  that  to-morrow 
morning,  even  if  I am  obliged,  sick  as  I am, 
go  myself  in  her  I” 

The  importance  of  our  overhearing  this  con- 
versation, in  its  relations  to  the  coming  salvage 
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suit,  will  be  Been  in  the  sequel.  The  circum- 
stance* made  ine  a competent  witness  in  the 
case. 

In  further  planning  about  this  trip,  Captain 
A said  he  would  undertake  it  if  I would  ac- 

company him.  To  this  I assented;  and  the 
next  morning  the  light-keeper,  who  did  not 
make  any  resistance,  with  a boy  to  assist  in 
the  hu$mes$  of  sailing,  and  ourselves,  embarked 
in  the  little  l*>at  for  a second,  and,  as  it  proved, 
successful  experiment.  The  early  morning  was 
calm  as  the.  previous  one.  Soon,  however,  a 
breeze  arose,  but  it  was  dead  ahead.  Our  first 
stretch  was  on  a starboard  tack,  by  which  we 
stood  out  into  the  Gulf.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon. the  wind  being  fresh,  we  tacked  ship  and 
crossed  the  line  of  the  chain  of  Keys,  and  passed 
to  the  northward  of  them.  At  midnight  the 
weather  became  decidedly  squally.  The  first 
two  or  three  squalls  were  comparatively  light. 


Tfien  followed  one  which  came  upon  us  as  alior- 
rible  teoi|>est.  The  first  blast  from  it  knocked 
us  down  ujK>n  our  beam  ends.  To  add  to  onr 
danger,  when  an  attempt  w ns  made  to  let  go 
the  halyards  they  were  found  to  he  foul.  We 
were  for  a few  moments  in  imminent  danger. 
Indeed,  I nm  confident  we  should  liave  been 
capsized,  only  that,  by  dint  of  the  greatest  exer- 
tion, &e  peak  was  lowered  enough  to  shake  the 
wind  partly  out  of  the  sail,  and  so  were  we 
saved.  After  this  experience  of  the  skill  and 
watchfulness  of  our  i i ship’s  company,”  we  kept 
a sharp  look-out  to  windward  ourwhes.  This 
squall  over,  we  had  light  and  baffling  winds  the 
remainder  of  the  night ; hut  as  morning  dawned 
a regular  norther  set  in,  which,  under  shortened 
sail,  carried  us  onward  rapidly,  and  for  the  last 
two  or  three  miles,  being  to  the  northward,  prov- 
identially, of  our  port,  we  ran  down  to  it  under 
44  bare  poles,”  unable  to  carry  any  sail. 
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While  still  at  a distance  we  were  descried  by 
the  people  of  Key  West,  and  crowds  were  gath- 
ering— the  light-house  boat  being  recognized — on 
the  dock  awaiting  tmr  arrival.  The  visit  of  this 
boat  being  unexpected  bv  them,  their  conjec- 
tures as  to  the  reason  of  it  were  shown  by  the 
inquiry  which  first,  greeted  us  on  landing,  44  A 
wreck  V*  And  the  next,  **  Where  ?”  showed  the 
nature  of  their  anxiety  ns  well  on  ttie  subject. 
The  answers  to  these  simple  questions  fulfilled 
one  great  purpose  of  pur  mission.  The  message 
was  delivered,  and  it  had  its  effect.  Before  we 
left  the  w1iarft  though  a perfect  gnle  was  blow- 
ing, preparations  were  making  on  board  several 
wrecking  vessels  to  set  out  immediately  for  “ the 
>Yreck.”  Some  did  set  out,  but  the  severity  of 
the  norther  was  so  great  that  they  were  soon 
obliged  to  put  back.  Among  these  vessels  was 
i (fairing  smack,  just  in  (Vbth  Havana,  having  a 
deck-load  of  oranges.  In  the  haste  for  depart- 
ure the  fruit  was  by  shovelfuls  thrown  over- 
board, somo  falling  upon  the  dock,  but  the  great- 
er part  into  the  sea. 

Captain  A and  myself  were  glad  at  once 

to  go  to  a hotel  and  order  breakfast,  not  having 
eaten  any  thing  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours 


past.  With  sharpened  appetites  we  sat  down  to 
a table  of  Key  West  beef-steaks  (green  turtle), 
with  other  dishes  to  match.  At  the  suggestion 
and  request  of  Captain  A — — the  Divine  hand 
was  gratefully  acknowledged,  which  had  safely 
rescued  us  out  of  our  great  f^erils,  and  brought 
us  to  our  desired  haven.  4 4 We  should  be  mof-t 
ungrateful,1’  said  be,  on  a subsequent  occasion, 

4 4 if  we  failed  to  recognize  the  providence  of  God 
in  our  deliverance  from  the  greatest  danger  in 
which  I have  ever  known  myself  to  Ik?,  found. 
For,  in  this  instance,  no  resource  was  left  us  but 
our  own  frail  craft.  At  other  times  of  peril,  in 
storm  or  shipwreck,  I h$d  relief  in  thinking  of 
my  boats  or  other  menus  of  safety  at  command, 
but  here  wc  had  nothing  of  the  kind." 

A part  of  our  business  also  was  to  engage  a 
vessel  to  proceed  to  the  Tortd|a-S  and  lake  on 
board  our  passengers  and  convey  them  to  their 
destination.  The  next  day  she  sailed,  and  in 
her  we  returned  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck.  At 

the  earnest  request  of  Captain  A 1 remained. 

not  joining  my  fellow-passengcrs,  though  it  way 
highly  hnj)ortant  that  I should  have  gone.  For 
the  purpose  of  ap]>earing  as  a witness  in  the  sal- 
vage suit  at  Key  West  I consented  to  stay. 
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The  next  and  last  act  in  this  business  was  the 
suit  for  salvage  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  regarded  with  special  inter- 
est by  ail  concerned. 

It  was  interesting  to  myself,  and  it  may  be  to 
others,  to  trace  some  of  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ures of  the  system  of  wrecking.  The  great  risk 
to  commerce  in  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the 
Florida  Keys — frequent  wrecks  and  heavy  losses 
of  property  in  vessels  and  cargoes — prompted  the 
establishment  of  the  scheme.  It  was  too  great 
an  interest  to  leave  to  the  possibilities  of  a pre- 
carious and  sadly  partial  relief.  The  system  of 
wrecking,  therefore,  was  established,  consisting 
in  the  issue,  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  of 
wrecking  “licenses,”  which  are  ever  subject  to 
the  authority  and  control  and  revocation,  for 
reasons,  of  that  court.  The  penalties  of  any 
abuse  of  privilege  or  other  dishonesty  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  business  of  wrecking,  involve  not 
only  a recall  of  the  license,  but  also  a forfeiture 
of  compensation  in  salvage  fees,  and,  in  extreme 
cases,  of  the  privilege  of  a license  temporarily  or 
forever. 

Licenses  may  be  held  by  parties  engaged  in 
the  coasting  and  inter-island  trade ; and  among 
these  are  such  as  are  employed  in  supplying  the 
markets  of  Cuba  with  fish  caught  along  the, 

Florida  reefs,  to  which  class  our  man  of  G , 

Connecticut,  belonged. 

At  the  date  of  the  events  of  the  present  narra- 
tive the  Admiralty  Court  of  Key  West  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Judge  W *the  independent. 

The  wreckers  held  “ the  Judge”  in  awful  rev- 
erence ; for  while  they  could  not  fail  to  pay  re- 
spect to  his  person,  they  with  reason  feared  his 
justice. 

I was  puzzled  to  understand  how  the  wreckers, 
who  as  a class  were  no  better  than  they  should 
have  been,  were  controlled.  “ Oh,”  said  he,  in 
reply  to  my  inquiry  on  this  point,  “ that  is  easily 
done.  If  they  commit  any  offense  against  honor 
or  justice,  instantly  I take  from  them  their  li- 
censes.” This  was  summary  and  effectual  gov- 
ernment. 

The  trade  and  business  of  all  kinds  being  at 
this  time  exceedingly  small  in  Key  West,  the 
business  of  wrecking,  in  its  various  relations  and 
details,  constituted  no  inconsiderable  source  of 
material  gain.  It  offered  opportunities  for  in- 
vestment of  capital,  and  speculative  trade  in 
wrecked  cargoes  and  wrecked  and  condemned 
vessels.  The  wreckers  especially  found  their 
harvest  in  decrees  of  salvage. 

The  percentage  for  salvage  varies  according  to 
circumstances.  It  may  appear  extravagantly 
high  in  all  cases.  But  a large  compensation  is 
essential,  as  an  inducement  to  the  wrecker,  to 
undergo  hazard  and  exposure  and  toil  in  his 
business.  The  experiment  had  been  made  by 
the  Board  of  Underwriters  in  New  York  of  fitting 
out  a wrecking  schooner  of  their  own,  and  send- 
ing her  to  Key  West  in  the  hope  of  a gain  to 
their  interests.  But  the  experiment  signally 
failed.  The  wrecking  service  is  one  which  can 
not  be  maintained  by  ordinary  rates  of  wages 


and  compensation.  The  underwriters’  vessel 
consequently  remained  idly,  or  laggardly  at  best, 
in  port,  while  the  independent  wreckers  were 
braving  the  storms  and  hardships  of  a most  try- 
ing business. 

When  it  is  considered  how  much  of  the  wreck- 
er’s time  is  unemployed,  how  greatly  hazardous 
his  service,  and  often  how  small  the  amount  and 
value  of  goods  saved,  surprise  will  be  much  leas 
on  account  of  the  high  salvage  rates  which  go  to 
sustain  the  entire  corps  and  scheme  of  wrecking. 

The  humane  aspects  of  the  system  are  signally 
cheering.  As  in  the  case  of  our  own  wreck,  so 
likewise  in  every  one,  the  attention  of  the  wreck- 
ers is  first  turned  to  the  preservation  of  the  pas- 
sengers and  their  baggage.  And  for  this  service 
it  is  not  considered  that  any  award  is  bestowed. 

The  only  exception  to  this  last  remark  must 
be  reserved  for  a case  peculiar  in  its  circum- 
stances, and  especially  interesting  in  its  char- 
acter, which  was  related  to  me  by  Judge  W . 

A brig  laden  with  sugars,  bound  from  Havana  to 
a European  port,  was  wrecked  upon  a reef  to 
the  eastward  of  Key  West.  On  board  the  ves- 
sel, besides  the  crew,  were  four  or  five  passengers 
Only  one  boat  remained  from  the  wreck  fit 
for  use,  and  this  was  too  small  to  hold  the  entire 
company  in  escaping  from  the  wreck.  A raft 
was  constructed  and  the  party  divided,  some 
entering  the  boat  and  the  others  embarking  upon 
the  raft,  which  was  attached  by  a rope  to  the 
boat  for  the  purpose  of  being  towed  to  the  near- 
est Key.  The  attempt  was  made  accordingly, 
hut  in  vain.  No  progress  could  be  made  in  a 
rough  6ea  and  against  a head  wind  and  current. 
Reluctantly,  but  of  necessity,  the  raft  with  the 
people  upon  it  was  cast  ndrift.  The  boat  alone 
reached  the  island,  and  the  party  falling  in  with 
a wrecker  reported  the  wreck  and  the  abandon- 
ed raft.  The  WTecker  went  immediately  in  pur- 
suit of  the  raft  and  its  freight  of  human  life,  and 
for  two  days  watchfully  and  anxiously  cruised 
for  it,  until  it  was  found  and  the  people  upon  it 
were  rescued.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  the  sal- 
vor proceeded  to  the  wreck.  Of  the  perishable 
lading  nothing  could  of  course  be  saved;  and 
after  stripping  the  wreck,  all  the  available  rig- 
ging, sails,  chains,  and  other  furniture,  were 
carried  into  Key  West. 

“ In  this  case,”  said  Judge  W , “I  award- 

ed to  the  salvor  all  the  avails  of  the  articles  saved, 
in  value  not  over  three  or  four  hundred  dollars, 
as  a just  though  inadequate  compensation  for 
efforts  in  saving  human  life.  And  this  was  the 
first  and  only  instance  in  which  I ever  gave  an 
award  for  such  an  object.” 

And  it  is  a specially  memorable  feet,  as  re- 
lated to  me  by  the  same  authority,  that  in  all 
the  preceding  period  of  the  existence  of  the 
wrecking  system  up  to  that  time,  not  a single 
hnman  life  had  been  lost  by  shipwreck  in  the 
entire  sphere  over  which  the  wreckers  cruised. 

Only  a few  years  after  that  date,  sad  to  nar- 
rate, in  a most  terrific  gale  which  swept  along  the 
Florida  Keys,  this  pleasant  aspect  was  changed, 
not  through  any  fault  of  the  wreckers,  but  by  an 
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awfully  destructive  hurricane,  which  drove  scores  plied,  i4 1 regard  more  the  manner  than  the  mm- 
of  vessels  upon  the  reefs  and  keys,  and  destroy-  ter  of  it.” 

cd  many  wrecking  vessels  with  their  brave  and  A heavy  penalty  wns  inflicted  among  the  de- 
hard  y crews.  cUiom  in  the  ease  of  the  Carysfort  Reef  wreck. 

Of  the  mode  of  conducting  a salvage  suit  lit-  It  was  charged  that  a certain  wrecker  had  re- 
tie need  bo  said,  as  it  falls  nnder  the  general  reived  from  the  wreck  goods  which  he  foiled 
rules  governing  civil  cases.  That  in  the  present  to  deliver  at  Key  Wo*t.  Further,  this  wrecker 
instance  the  forms  of  law  were  strictly  observed,  had  on  the  way  stopped  at  his  home  at  1.  K»  y. 
and  impartial  audience  was  given  to  the  parties  The  main  fact  haring  been  prove*],  rhe  wrecker 
let  the  case,  and  due  regard  paid  to  the  several  was  denied  all  salvage  for  his  four  vessels  em- 
intc rests  involved,  and  that  dignity  and  decorum  ployed,  and  deprived  also  of  his  wrecking  license, 
marked  the  whole  course  of  the  proi*eedIng%  may  In  the  case  of  our  own  wreck,  and  with  refer- 
well  he  supposed  from  the  courtly  and  upright  ence  to  the  special  matter  about  which  I had 
bearing  and  character  of  the  presiding  judge.  been  detained,  the  first  wrecker  forfeited  the  high- 

An  incident  in  the  progress  of  flic  ntfoir  oc-  er  rate  to  wliich  he  would  have  befell  entitled  but 
c iirred  which  showed  the  wisdom  and  independ-  tor  the  sinister  part  he  played  in  preventing  rrtes- 
ence  of  the  court.  One  of  the  attorneys  re-  sages  from  being  forwarded  sooner  to  Key  West 
marked,  “ May  it  please  the  court,  I undertake  for  assistance ; the  proof  of  w hich  criminality  on 
to  prove  thus  and  so.vt  The  Judge  replied,  his  part,  as  1ms  been  related,  his  own  bps  fijr- 
4<  The  court,  Sir,  will  waive  that  matter/'  Judge  1 n idled  in  the  top  of  the  Tnnugns  light.  For 

W was  well  aware  that  the.  testimony  in  ■ this  guilty  interference  he*  was  made  to  suffer,  in 

form  would  bo  given  as  offered,  but  in  effect  it  * having  his  salvage  cut  down  from  fifty  or  sixty 
would  prove  nothing.  I inquired  in  private  of  i per  cent,  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  upon  the  amount 
the  Judge,  41  How  do  yon  receive  snch  evidence  { of  goods  saved  by  his  vessel.  This  difference  in 
as  you  are  sometimes  obligt?d  to  hoar  7”  lie  re-  * percentage  n gainst  himself  inured  to  the  advnnt* 
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nge  of  the  underwriters  in  the  sum  total  of  sev- 
eral thousands  of  dollars. 

Of  all  concerned,  none  experienced  a more 
grateful  relief  than  the  Captain  of  the  lost  Amer- 
ica, when  the  last  act  of  this  business  was  com- 
pleted, in  the  closing  up  of  the  several  salvage 
suits  by  the  decrees  of  the  court,  and  the  dis- 
bursement to  each  wrecker,  or  association  of 
wreckers,  of  the  several  awards  in  their  favor. 
The  underwriters’  portion  was  the  residuum. 

And  it  is  justly  due  to  Captain  A to  say  he 

labored  diligently,  and  at  all  points,  to  make  this 
portion  as  large  as  possible. 

Judge  Marvin,  the  present  able  Judge  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  of  Key  West,  in  a recently  pub- 
lished work  on  “Wreck  and  Salvage,”  gives 
some  interesting  information  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  wrecking  system.  Forty-seven  ves- 
sels, averaging  fifty  tons,  and  carrying  about  eight 
men  each,  held  licenses  during  the  year  1858. 
This  number  was  found  fully  adequate  to  the 
wants  of  commerce.  About  one  half  the  vessels 
engaged  in  wrecking  associate  with  this  the  busi- 
ness of  fishing  for  the  Havana  market.  The 
United  States  District  Court  for  this  district  was 
established  in  1847.  The  Judge  alone  has  au- 
thority to  license  wrecking  vessels.  The  act  of 
authority  provides  that  “ No  vessel  nor  master 
thereof  shall  be  regularly  employed  in  the  business 
of  wrecking  on  the  coast  of  Florida  without  the 
license  of  the  Judge  of  said  Court;  and  before 
licensing  any  vessel  or  master  the  Judge  shall 
be  satisfied  that  the  vessel  is  sea-worthy,  and  prop- 
erly and  sufficiently  fitted  and  equipped  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  property  shipwrecked  and  in 
distress,  and  that  the  master  thereof  is  trustworthy 
and  innocent  of  any  fraud  or  misconduct  in  re- 
lation to  any  property  shipwrecked  or  saved  on 
said  coast*  ” 

Embezzlement  of  wrecked  goods,  or  volun- 
tarily running  a vessel  aground  under  the  pre- 
tense of  piloting  her,  colluding  with  the  master 
of  a vessel  wrecked  or  in  distress,  or  corrupting 
him  by  any  unlawful  present  or  promise,  arc, 
severally,  good  causes  for  withholding  or  revok- 
ing the  license.  . 

One  inference  from  the  view  which  my  oppor- 
tunities gave  me  for  observing  the  operation  of 
the  wrecking  system  is  all  I have  to  add  upon 
this  whole  subject.  The  scheme  is  wise,  humane, 
economical , and  effective ; but  there  is  an  obvious 
necessity  that  it  be  narrowly  ^watched  and  faith- 
fully guarded. 

In  conclusion,  for  himself,  Captain  A ’s 

lingering,  constant  regret  was  that  he  had  been 
so  unwise  as  to  undertake  this  voyage,  and  his 
oft-expressed  wish  that  he  might  yet  make  an- 
other to  the  Gulf,  only  for  the  opportunity  it 
would  afford  him  to  “give  a wide  berth  to  the 
Dry  Tortugas.  ” 

And  if  it  might  add  any  thing  to  his  cup  of 
earthly  happiness,  one  who  loves  him  as  a man 
and  a brother  would  crave  for  him  the  fulfillment 
of  that  cherished  wish  for  another  opportunity 
to  give  “a  wide  bisbth  to  thb  Dbt  Tortu- 
ga* :** 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  MARTYRS  OF 
MADAGASCAR.* 

IN  the  year  1696  a Dutch  brig,  bound  from 
Bombay  to  Charleston  in  the  just  founded 
colony  of  the  Carolinas,  was  becalmed  in  the  Mo- 
zambique Channel,  and  finally,  falling  short  of 
provisions,  was  obliged  to  make  a port  on  the 
coast  of  Madagascar  to  obtain  supplies.  The 
chief  article  of  food  obtained  was  rice ; and  as 
this  was  of  a very  superior  quality,  large  and  full 
in  the  grain,  the  Dutch  captain,  on  arriving  at 
Charleston,  made  Governor  Thomas  Smith  a 
present  of  half  a bushel  which  remained  over. 

The  Governor,  instead  of  eating  it,  divided  it 
among  his  friends  to  plant  in  their  gardens.  The 
new  plant  succeeded  admirably;  and  from  this 
small  beginning  has  sprung  the  extensive  rice  cul- 
ture of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia ; 
whose  grain  still  retains  its  superiority  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Madagascar,  to  which  we  Americans  thus  owe 
a very  valuable  staple  product,  is  an  island  lying 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a body  of  water  known  as  the  Mo- 
zambique Channel.  It  is  about  1000  miles  long, 
from  240  to  250  wide,  and  distant  from  the 
Portuguese  city  of  Mozambique,  on  the  African 
Main,  about  250  miles.  The  natives  have  no 
especial  name  for  their  country;  but  call  it, 
rather  vaguely,  “ Izao  rehitra  Izao ,”  signifying. 

“All  this,  Entirely;”  uNi  tani  rehitra ,”  “All 
this  Country;”  “ Ny  riaka ,”  “The  Island;” 
liNy  univony,”  “The-in-the-midst-of-the-flood.” 

It  was  known  to  the  Arabian  and  Persian  mer- 
chants of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  called  it  Seren- 
dib  and  Magaster , traded  with  its  inhabitants, 
and  spun  tough  yarns  about  it,  which  that  cred- 
ulous old  Venetian,  Marco  Polo,  retailed  in  good 
faith  to  wondering  Europe.  He  says : “ A thou- 
sand miles  from  Sokotcra  [Socotra]  South  West- 
ward, is  Magaster,  one  of  the  greatest  and  richest 
Isles  of  the  World,  three  thousand  Miles  in  Cir- 
cuit, inhabited  by  Mohammedans,  and  governed 
by  four  old  Men.  The  People  live  by  Traffic, 
and  Sell  great  Store  of  Elephants’  Teeth.  They 
feed  on  Camels’  Flesh,  as  most  delicious  of  all 
other.  Much  Ambergrease  is  driven  here  upon 
the  Shores.  The  Island  abounds  with  wild 
Beasts,  as  Lions,  Giraffes,  wild  Asses,  and  oth- 
er Game.  Silks,  Cloth  of  Gold,  and  other  rich 
Goods  are  brought  hither  from  foreign  Coun- 
tries. Vessels  seldom  sail  Southward  to  any 
-of  the  numerous  Islands  except  this  and  Zenzi- 
bar,  by  reason  of  the  violent  Currents : For  there 
is  no  returning  Northward  f and  the  Ships  which 
from  Malabar  make  the  voyage  in  twenty  or 
twenty-five  days  are  three  months  going  back. 

“ At  a certain  Time  of  the  Year  there  comes 
hither  from  the  South  a wonderful  Bird  called 

• Three  Visits  to.  Madagascar  during  the  Years  1853— 

1851— 1856.  Including  a Journey  to  the  Capital  with 
notices  of  the  Xatural  Ili story  of  the  Country  and  of  the 
present  Civilization  of  the  People.  By  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam Ellis,  F.ILS.,  Author  of  “Polynesian  Researches." 

Illustrated  by  a Map  and  Wood-cute  from  Photograph*, 
etc.  8 vo,  Muelin.  New  York:  Harper  * Brother*. 
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* kind  <>r  ron:iiu?*ruit  ??r,ifoma*vy  ww  the  nJ#r|  Wmscdf  nf^ny‘}h»rt»j<l  in  it  Vs  attempt*  *t  forriiui^- 
Jti1lab<tHntVc»f  the  <:mH*  lihev  are  a colony  in  Atift>t!(til  Bay,  oi«  $he  mink- 

shrewd,  nPrf.'n.?{»ulous,  ami  iv/uwiouwv;  cheat  nn.d  eti&tism  shore  of  the  .inland,  etmeninsi- 4ho  y** ■ 
rob  where  tli<*y  dj»p\  and  are  rhe.g<>!^rw«oria  in  nmm  jc  idea  of  laying  in  the  fe<mdi>- 

i\\K  t rade  of  other  foreigners  wiih  ihe  o«rh>£K.  tinn  of  an  mdejieiident  kingdom.  of  wfo  ?h  be 
The  island  vras  first  vS&h&l  of  in  proclaimed  hinx&W  king;  under  of  i-v~ 

1502,  by  Lorenzo  Ahmuda* SftTt  pf  -ing  the  child  of  tv  name  royal  princes* ^ who  hod 

Viceroy  of  the  Indies,  He  guljfed  it  idler  his  been  held  captive  m the  -Isle  of  France-  He 
patron  saint.  Si.  Liiuremv:.  II is  sucmwfr,  in  aspumed  the  name  of  King  An>pvui.wicak\-  ijjjjj* 
];,0Hf  cireummirigated  it  and  took  po^r^siob  of  jaunted  officers  to  carry  <m  the  £i>>a>nuuem  m 
ir ; and  it  ha*  since,  m Uk*t  «i:, toner,.  teen  tsvkc n | hi*  nlw;un 
j w>a?o*i  on  of  by  <fio  Dufalb  the  French,  raul  the 
Bntisb^  h* iWeter;  Jip  to 

tlm  present  tone,'  n^Vtfted  in  ■ ,$6  jr  InififariG 

nnlf  cveif  herpa^^^o^or  fokhittui, 

— the  Nnpcifen  of  Mu  the 

and  father  of  t!ie  |t^iit  Q{iwn,  aDd  a *br^wd 
oid  gent  faraits  ev  e*ef:  \ ivp»j< — iv.n  m rkfcd  once  to 
a British  envoy*  when  m invasion  was*  tiinted 
at  i “1  haW  — Ctenwd  If&xx  [for- 
est] and  Oenernf  ^ whose  Tmiids 

I can  safely  h^r^  any  inriidiitg  nrtnyi- 
The  first  nt  tempt  At  noTrmixdiKvw . nm  made 
by  the  French  in  1042,  under  <>  tdumer  from  Car** 
dipal  Bijjteiien, j The  Jffeniit  foists  whp 
compftnied  the  colony,  by  their  bigotry  r6<t*ed 
to  Fwty  the  spirit  of  the  n»YYr;r*7  ayhp 

rtrpsfi  rtfid  dewoyed  die  Ftenclu  Another  cpl- 
' ony,  founded  m iMJjfc  fit.  Mary,  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  island,  in  1 74b,  Was  for  the  aonrie 
en-iise  massacred  und  destroyed  in  1 77*4;  A 
third  attempt-  was  made  in  1773  by  Connt  Be- 
Tudwski.  ffr  arouAed  the  hostility  of  the  then 
French  Goyerrior  of  the  Mauritius  ; and  finding 


and  theTcujton  Killed  tbr  IJngh^d 
and  Ftnncc  wb.h  f he  pnfpoae  of  enlktin^  mv.  of 
those  poNv tu^i  in  hi*  fftYor;  Not  sneewding-  4 » 
this,  fie  na  me  to  New  York*  procured  itnr#. 
arm?,  and  returned  to  lixa  kingdom  in  JtUy; 

ifm 

f Us*  first  act  was  \<s  mm  npon  ;i)1  ^ French 
pom  on  the  island  ; wluimi]Hni  the  French 
n frigate  to  Anton  Gil  B»y  to  de^ttoy  \m  wtihv 
mom.  Bc^n^w^kiwHfi  killed  in  ife  nngn#*^ 
merit  rvitli  hi*  rc*iintr>^n.n  — •<?  ml  mi  ended  Si* 
kingdom  a«d  all  his  gnuul  soirntirng  pWts  for 
rhe  aruelfprufioh  of*  the  r-ountry-  He  rviiis  tn« 
lifi^e  btxeva  hpr-lieiuiCHl  drearncr,  Kho  acted  with 
untfajmtvd  ioiu^gn,  hut  wirii  no fotosightor ydy 
dpvm ■••■:  . ..  ■ 'y>; 

i:  Before  rhH  in  it  10,  the  im}*s  oi  ATri<kg>i$car 
weH'  the  chmm  hamfi^  of  the  pimtos,  Who  tJmn 
^nr4 yieli  hooty  from  the  ^ice  arid  s|WcieAUdr  H 
i n dfainenof  Poiin^ak  Engiand,  Sfgiin,  and  Hob 
Inml.  .TohaTitia,  one  of  tlie  Comoro  juM. 
to  the  north  of  wkf  the  yiort  of  the 

famous Optnin  Ivvd; ruia^pf  wdic-efoTt 
! crown  a hill  cot  m a a j j d mg  the  b arbor ! Th^lsfi 
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hova  ornoiaia  ahj>  xieakfra. 


St.  Mary,  forming  with  the  main  bland  a secure 
harbor,  with  somewhat  intricate  entrance,  was 
another  piratical  stronghold.  Here  Kyd  and 
his  compeers  hove  down  and  repaired  their  ships, 
and  caroused  in  safety  on  shore  among  the  then 
hospitable  islanders.  There  are  yet  many  le- 
gends of  buried  treasure  current  in  this  portion 
of  the  coast.  The  British  and  French  finally 


drove  the  pirates  from  this  and  other  stronghold* 
Some  were  taken  and  hung,  others  escaped  in 
their  vessels,  hat  several  crews  were  obliged  to 
escape  inland ; and  here  ingratiating  them. -elves 
with  the  chiefs,  presently  established  a consider- 
able traffic  in  slaves,  by  menus  of  which  trade 
they  also  finally  made  their  peace  with  the 
French  settlers  of  neighboring  Bourbon  aud 
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MiVrtfkia^  bJiiw  U»bor  was  in  considera- 

ble demand*  A*  the  readiest  means  of  obtain- 
log  slaves,  these  prwiou*  rascals  pitted  the  ruf- 
m-  chiefs  of  the  island  against  each  other,  liny- 
mg  their  slaves  of  the  vigors.  Ere  rmitir  year* 
the  etiief  business  «>f  the  islanders  became  the 
cAtehmgun  d sell i tig  of  tlieir  friends  and  encmjes  v 
the  woods  were  filled  with  robbers  and  man- 
stealer:^  and  $rory  house  was  a maiwr.r.ip  wliow 
ovmtvr  irmt&l  ^ oyer  a jgf!?#Uv 

down  w bleb , ££  tfe  close-  of  th#  erm tfi tncuiii 
hist  ;^ei*0  jiretfijikdlM  itieq  tfe 

orrn*  of  To  mate 

tens  still  wrirsG,  if  was/  popately  beffeved  ; 
the  shyves  wcio  sold  to  the  PjVUch  and  ihv.i-h 
only  fo  be  e$Mi  hr  tbt&d  sfaj^iosirkieu??  euiofe 

In  l At#  the  Me  f of  IfYanee  tew  a British 
colony.  In  1810  Rad/innt  was  induced  to  <en  I 
t wo  of  Ida  yoninw  brothers  to  Governor  Sir  John  1 
Fanpiliar  to  b*  rUnouted.'  The  ITovas,  previous 
f<»  Rj.damf.fs  pd\rtj,  funned  one  of  lhe  Joist  pow- 
erful of  the  trife  ninong  whom  Mada^tscKr  j*  ; 
divided.  Ambitious*  and  rulfc  at  nil  smipuldihp  i 
ILuhtum  fmxxt  time  to  time  Subdued  his  neigh* 
burs,  waging  must  cruel  wars  of  oxtcrniiiMnon 
Agniiwt  those  who  made  reskHaue*?,  . Ajiprseia*.; 
tinsr  the  superiority  of  the  thorough  nrifrmkahou 
and  drill  of  European  frupps  be,  in  M in,  jvt« 
stuided  a Mr.  Riudy,  n British  soldi*?,  tniviiiaW, 
\fi  the  oonntty  and  train  lib  army  in  Hu?.  Eu- 


ropean manner ; afk?  which  be  \ iciorioufi  in 
every  battio  that  Was  foitghi.  / 

But  the  Ring  s*vv  beyond  tills*  He  summoned 
British  tty*  hi*,  dominion  c 

tind  Wfoie  n letter  to  the  Mndon  Missionary  Stt- 
c&tvvm  which:  by  promised  to  protect  n?  map} 
tttk*domrh'$  as  they  dUimid  g^iid,  provided 
ym?  '£§&<  Willful  artisans  in  -tjutkir;  my  people 
\vorhmeir  to*  well  its  Chnsfirm*?1'  In  I Sib  th* 
lir-.;*  nii.sdiMJ.fi?*  Zi'y  ups  <rh»;w4  for  •tfhiltfctt  a' 

■£$v<ui&iru,  the  pnTcujrur  pjftpf  communion j 
W here.,  According  vo  the. sporty  --‘the  rUiklrr;. 
’WOM  ■; fMocb .- . tijgiif . with,  the  sing- 
Juid&t  rm  e5uhoi}rag<5d  tito&'hooh*,  sending 
Ids  iitn\  eihUiren,  $nd  tfrus?  of  hi?  nobles  end 
• huo  Jiti/ff.,  regularly.  At  .ah  evimi nation  held 
nt  the  capital  in  ls*;;7,  tli*y.K«/ig  made  an  ad- 
tlmvi  to  the  children,  ip  which  this  remark;  shows 
Iris  practical  turn  of  mind  iA*  The  knowledge 
ytiitf  obtain  U »f 

Tfe  jnngu^  sfKifcen>  bin  ( 

tmi  written.  ^ttives  api^iir  never  to  laAe 

jK^AJs^rd  n knowlisj^  of  -jvrittcii  cliarsct^. 
The  tUuhv  iiujujitaiu  trprk  of  the  rou^mnajic* 
was,  t Iw reform  to  vmvnt  an.  )tl|hAKk.y  .and  • 
ftfntrt  a grammar,  ]r<?]ju;atory -'tfi.' 'tlih-  rriiDslath.nt 
ijf  tire  Hibhc-  nitd:  ,^^i)l4fof»ks  tub) 

This  \vm . ncbdtnpi^hod.  The  Bible,  truHik  zmd 
k?mM  tvtre  phietd  in  tbr  luxnds  of  the 
X*‘Oj>le ; »iud  in  t/m  v*v,trs.  fr*»r»i  On*  fi»«l  v j.-a*  -•«' 

"fitMiyds  .• 
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to  read,  ninny  to  write,  and  several  thousand 
had  been  instructed  as  carpenters,  builders,  tan- 
tiers,  curriers,  shoemaker*,  and  workers  in  iron. 
A great  number  had  professed  Christianity.  Ka- 
damn,  though  never  himself  a professed  Christian, 
was  shrewd  enough  to  see  through  the  cheats  of 
the  idol-masters  and  diviners,  its  well  ns  to  ap- 


preciate the  uses  to  hirnseif  of  educated  follow- 
ers. Thus  had  l*?cn  accomplished,  in  an  un- 
usually short  space  of  time,  among  a people 
somewhat  jealous  of  foreign  control,  the  intro- 
duction of  letters,  of  many  of  the  most  useful 
mechanic  arts,  and  of  legitimate  and  honorable 
principles  of  trade — the  three  great  civilizer*, 

... ' - • ' ■ . UNWER-SETY  aF  rAI^ 
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when  they  g0  * teuul  in  hand  with;  Ch . displayed 
A .«  for  reJigiaus  euiynncmneni,  t&eir  iddhUwraft  made  an 
belief:*  sat  but  loftikdy  41  suiy  time  upon  .the  This- brew 
Malagasy  i of  tjieir  cnstmm  of  infanticide,  and  ers  were 
ll)c  poison  ord*al  i>f  the  former  sneow  at  pirblieatie 

bni;e  to  have  fui left  inia  di  srep u ie,  while  the  Int-  stopp’d,  l 
?or.  during  RsnUjua^  reign,  was  almost  totally  cd?  and, 
.ttfcdfehqdi  re ViV^di  heayirv or, with  great  bar-  realm  res 

bat%,  under  lm  suitt^sgOiS  Lying  and' .stealing  by  rau>in 
were  lail/its  ipost  .-firmly  settled;  1ft  the  popoiar  * ’hn^um 
mind  of  MadagitseAfy  and  it  tva^  tor  a long  time  laJigemh 
a njproacjt  of  stubborn  pagans,  to  the  Chrfothut  .'The  ?j> 
convert?*  that  dfory  refold  to  lie,  M Wlmt  kind  yfht*n-  vti 
of  tnen  are ym§ - a fitsrpfc  iriftM  pc 

m some  CUmtians  before  him,  “who  get  itfm  i 

about  tdliri^xho  mtm,  and  fusing  ft>  swear  bv  Whinh  he 
tout  sisters!"  The  first  missionaries  remarked  A portior 
that  the  langtwfco  t3(mtnmed  m pqiiirulfxttb  fcr  ter,  wiiicl 
the  words  yrfh* wit*/  and  #rti?ffacfc,  of  the  mi 

In  182*  Radntuu  died.. 


tjtisf  a}i|K»vnted  *u<v 
eessor,  Frinoo  Rakatolw,  «ti  exreligtit  young 
man— nephew  of  the  i|ix*no>K?d  King,  WM  *&»**'' u- 
ated^  and  lhuhimny  QUeou  took  bf  th# 

throne.  The  custom  of  the  umifttrv  recpdral  ft 
tojtol  ag»mi\aa  from  ainobor  cjtn^rt  the  ctdtiire 
of  pee  (this  to  prevent  a famine)  for  twelve 
months  after  the  King's  death/  The  tfeftoola 
were  ordered  to  be  continued/  but  the  Queen 
took  the  scholars  of  a certain  ago  fur  fcoidien/r. 
tfm  eotipt'uuenee  of  which  ww«  that  people  lud 
their  buys  aw ay.  The  missionary  prases  were 
kept  bucyy  and  iu  tta$ymr  the  Bible  wa#  jointed 
complete  in  1 4ft  many  thousand 

copies  etc.; 

In  182t)  fr/rts  ftt  Isle  St. 

SlftJrJr  and  N(*l  j fefe  have  nlwnys  been  'ey  worn* 
to  tbu  At ; and  wfeifeive  nt  icm«  tho.es 


novi,  asp  t«i»oSiLi«AiuifliA,  »•♦«*!» — tr-ftw  iuiufoasjonmj 
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month  to  come  before  officers  appointed  and  con- 
fess the  same.”  Some  were  fined,  many  were 
»old  into  irredeemable  slavery,  with  cruel  con- 
ditions attached,  such  as  that  they  should  not  be 
approached  or  aided  by  friend*  or  relatives.  A 
great  many  perished  from  drinking  the  tangena, 
and  numbers  were  forced  to  drink  scalding  wa- 
ter, were  burned  at  the  stake,  thrown  from  prec- 
ipices, killed  with  spears  and  clubs,  or  buried 
alive. 

So  thorough  was  this  examination  that  the 
Queen  and  her  idol-keqwer*  flattered  themselves 
they  had  extirpated  the  belief  and  practices  of 
the  Christians  from  the  island.  AH  reports, 
however,  place  it  beyond  a doubt  that  the  exact 
reverse  happened.  The  fortitude  and  patient 
goodness  shown  by  the  unfortunate  convert*  gain- 
ed secret  accessions  to  their  ranks*  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  violent  persecutions,  More- 
over, the  love  of  education  has  shown  itself  very 
strong  in  the  Malagasy ; and  the  stoppage  of  the 
public  schools  caused  many  to  favor  secretly  the 
rase  of  those  who  alone  would  teach  their  chil- 
dren to  read  and  write. 

The  persecutions  were  rigorously  kept  up  for 
seven  teen  years  — from  1 834  to  1851.  In  all 
these  years  death  or  slavery  was  the  fate  of  any 
found  in  possession  of  Bibles  or  tracts,  o4r  caught 
in  the  act  of  Christian  worship.  At  no  time 
was  a suspected  convert  left  Iti  }>cnce.  Yet  the 
Christiana  constantly  received  accessions  to  their 
ranks ; arid  even  in  the  capital,  under  the  eyes 
of  the  savage  Idol-keepers  and  chiefs,  who  were 
Voi..  XVIII.— No.  107.— P p 


the  principal  instigators  of  the  persecutions,  tht, 
small  ’ bfuul  gradually  increased.  Daring  the 
year  1840  one  hundred  men  and  women  declared 
themselves  Christians,  and  among  these  was  no 
less  a potion  than  Prince  K&kotandrama,  the 
only  son  of  the  Queen,  and  heir-a parent  to  the 
crown;.  These  conversions  were  of  course  kept 
'secret;  but  when,  five  months  afterward,  twenty- 
one  of  the  new'  converts  were  detected  and  con- 
demned to  death,  the  Prince,  with  noble  courage, 
appealed  publicly  to  his  mother  for  their  lives, 
owning  his  sympathy  with  them. 

In  June,  1845,  three  French  and  British  ves- 
sels of  war  were  sent  to  Tamatavc,  to  adjust  sortie 
differences .between  the  natives  and  a few  Euro- 
pean cattle-dealers  who  still  lived  at  the  port. 
The  commanders  failing  to  get  satisfaction,  fired 
into  the  town,  burned  it  down,  and  killed  a num- 
ber of  people.  They,  however,  lost  two  boats 
crews,  killed  by  tbe  Malagasy.  The  heads  of 
these  unfortunates  were  stuck  on  poles  over  the 
gate  of  the  pul isaded  fort  which  fronts  the  har- 
bor ; and  here  the  writer  of  this  saw  them,  bleac  h- 
ed with  long  exposure,  on  a visit  to  Tamatave  in 
185o.  They  were  still  there  when  Mr.  Ellis  ar- 
rived on  hi*  first  visit,  in  1853. 

In  1841)  there  occurred  another  season  of  vio- 
lent persecution.  More  than  two  thousand  per- 
sons were  brought  to  trial  for  their  belief  in 
Christianity ; many  were  sold  into  slavey,  heav- 
ily fined,  and  tortured,  and  eighteen,  several  of 
high  rank  among  them,  were  put  to  death.  The 
terrors  of  the  law  caused  many  to  renounce  their 
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faith  at  t his  -time.  But  m ,v  <<  ; • ^ : r 

rr  ht'AUi,  Mfn  EiHs  ••  .'  v V- 

j?o  ioon*.rt  did  tm*  ->»'sk»)iS.  fvKi>  V 

M7uv:-wU:U.  ?t*:4n  the  VUuvr.U  if  'ciu.]  ■ * 

numemug ' :*ece^«'ha  -£mm  among  J&L ’ -^‘n  ■■-"-*■■ 

(hose  who  had  the  stead-  xtfV^r'&b'b 

fast  and  sfrilit  ftf  the  suffer-  L ^jp  P 

For  rw-i.-’iity  to  ^ 

rht*M5  iuul  mutinied  tin  the-  muslin:  " 

In  those  two.Tity  votir*  it  »v<jf.  gorier-  • ;': \ • ..  ^.ir' ';  :/* 

Jiadt  fallen  Iwk-  almost  altogether 

time  «n  time  i he  Loudon  idi-Mon-  v V •' 

nry  Society  received  •'uTnn«n;i:r'U;rn^  * * ‘ : .-V  _ ’ L' • ^ v [': 

That  thec  remnant  of  Cbri^tiiuaitv  re- 

iniMjneJ, rtn-reyongn^  Btivnoone  ,'vg 

tbrn^l  nntid^itf'tbnt  rbe  art8<xfcivil{sflrhfii  which  Juutni  in  regular  'dispatch 

had  boon  so  fostered  by  Kadnuia,  and  wa  firfpr$?&  j several  of  thv  tuechat 

ieiilly  |nxt  down  b^his  mikyi^L  Jit  * imdMHsd  by  (hh  Misstonanes  were  in 

l&*2r  lottery front . Antonnamrivnu  Bpoke  iiriskmb  j idgcon4Htox*‘;  audf hutr  in short,  the  ! 
Aghigly  ui  political  and  oilier  favumble  rJm&gwt  | of  the  Island  < had  p 

they  fa  pwgttss,  under  the  auspice**  r/f  lPn:ao:  f/v  ionh  their  '‘capacity  for  unaided  j. 
Uakot&ndnuna  aud  liw  friends  • It  was'  tliought  | ward  eiVU**;tiinnw 
desirable  that  soma  intelligent  European  should  j Mr*.  3K.J1j.St  itwrinvedl  thb  Koya)  pen 
visit  the  capital  to  n irieiutty  way;  tri  see  for  him-  j bink  }itiTMtMmn*oa  in  jfM~  He 
self thc^ondiitifut of Mr.  Ellfe,  well  k^wiLiTThr^  (#&$$$  imd  was  hospital) 
in  the worMoflertersa^ the anthorof ** Polynesian  ■ by  the<»%mh*  of  the  |K«rt  and  disrric 
li^^rehes/'  was  deputed  .to  thi*  and  Iii4  ' ?>0r  nias?/ti%  ctiinmiindine  gcncnl  on- 

ixm\\  im ^»t vs nrur  accoun  t of  this  soniewhat  danger* ; jud^ct,  yjtasit*  enphenimus  name  was  l 
U115  expeditHm  shows  that  so  far  fi^m  retn»griuL*ii^  rirar  Signify  ing  Fattier  of  f trmi  'Fhou 
amidst  ail  the  r/rarmy  and  persecurion  of  twenty  j InVfbcir  honsey  which  wns  a f 
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a silk  tassel.  Emptying  half  a tea-spoonful  into 
his  palm,  the  chief  by  a rapid  jerk  of  the  hand 
tosses  the  delectable  morsel  on  to  his  tongue. 

Every  missionary  should  be  a physician.  No 
sooner  was  Mr.  Ellis’s  arrival  known  than  he  was 
sent  for  by  numbers,  who  desired  him  to  see  and 
prescribe  for  fever-patients.  The  Madagascar 
coast-fever  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  diseases 
known.  On  parts  of  the  coast  white  men  are 
sure  to  die  if  attacked.  The  natives  suffer  less, 
but  even  they  must  be  acclimated.  One  day  a 
head  chief  sent  for  a prescription.  Mr.  Ellis  call- 
ing to  see  him,  found  him  reclining  on  a bed  in 
a narrow*,  dark,  close  hut,  whither  he  had  re- 
moved to  keep  warmer.  A fire  was  burning  in 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  A native  lamp  dimly 
lighted  the  apartment.  This  lamp  consisted  of 
an  iron  rod  sharp  at  one  end,  and  having  at  the 
other  extreme  a cup  with  a hook  above  it.  The 
rod  was  stuck  firmly  into  the  ground,  the  cup 
contained  melted  fat  in  which  floated  a lighted 
wrick,  and  from  the  hook  was  suspended  a piece 
of  bullock’s  fat  which,  melting,  replenished  the 
cup. 

Presently  entered  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  chief 
with  two  letters.  He  was  ordered  to  read  them ; 
then  to  answer  them  according  to  instructions 
given  by  his  sick  master.  Bringing  paper,  pens, 
and  ink,  he  seated  himself  cross-legged  on  the 
ground  near  the  lamp,  laid  a quire  of  paper  on 
liis  knee,  and  wrrotc  while  the  chief  dictated  the 
words.  The  letter  finished,  it  was  read  aloud  to 
the  chief,  who  approved ; whereupon  the  writer 
brushed  some  sand  from  his  naked  foot  upon  the 
sheet,  with  the  feathery  end  of  his  long  quill,  to 
prevent  it  blotting,  folded  the  sheet,  sealed  it, 
and  dispatched  it  by  a messenger. 

“There  was  something  singularly  novel  and 
suggestive  as  to  the  processes  by  which  the  civil- 
ization of  nations  is  promoted  in  the  spectacle  I 
had  witnessed,”  says  Mr.  Ellis.  “Little  more 
than  thirty  years  before,  the  language  of  Mada- 
gascar was  an  unwritten  language ; a native  who 
had  been  educated  at  Mauritius  was  the  only 
writer  in  the  country,  and  he  wrote  in  a foreign 
tongue ; but  now,  without  any  of  the  appliances 
which  are  usually  connected  with  a secretary’s 
desk  or  office,  a quiet,  unpretending  young  man, 
seated  on  a mat  on  the  floor  in  ^ low  dark  cot- 
tage three  hundred  miles  from  the  capital  of  the 
country,  and  with  his  paper  on  his  knee,  receives 
and  writes  with  accuracy  and  ease  the  orders  or 
instructions  of  his  superior ; and  while  the  latter 
reclines  in  his  sickness  on  his  mats  spread  on  the 
floor  in  his  leaf-thatched  hut,  as  his  fathers  had 
done  for  generations  before,  he  has  only  to  utter 
his  wishes  or  his  orders,  and  these  are  conveyed 
to  those  whom  they  concern  with  as  much  authen- 
ticity and  correctness  as  the  most  formal  dispatch 
from  an  office  of  the  most  civilized  nation.  And 
when  I reflected  that  to  such  an  extent  had  the 
native  government  availed  itself  of  the  advantages 
of  writing  as  that  in  the  year  1830,  when  the 
late  missionaries  left  the  capital,  there  were  four 
thousand  officers  employed,  who  transacted  the 
business  of  their  respective  departments  by  writ- 


ing, and  that  such  is  the  benefit  or  pleasure 
which  the  people  find  in  thus  communicating 
with  each  other,  that  scarcely  a traveler  eVer 
journeys  from  one  place  to  another  without  be- 
ing a letter-carrier,  I was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that,  besides  the  benefits  of  their 
directly  religious  teaching,  missionaries  were  ren- 
dering most  important  aid  towurd  the  enlighten- 
ment and  civilization  of  mankind.  ” 

The  25th  of  J une  is  the  Malagassy  New  Year. 
This  is  a national  festival  in  which  all  the  peo- 
ple join,  there  being  a cessation  of  labor  for  three 
days.  Mr.  Ellis  wras  invited  to  a State  dinner, 
given  by  order  of  the  Queen  to  the  chiefs  and 
foreign  residents  at  Tamatave  in  honor  of  the 
day.  The  native  officers  wore  uniforms  of  great 
variety  and  some  splendor,  one  being  arrayed  in 
rich  green  velvet,  trimmed  with  gold  lace.  All 
w'ore  gold  epaulets,  and  cocked  hats  with  feathers. 
The  visitors  were  received  by  a guard  of  soldiers, 
wearing  a folded  white  cloth  across  their  loins 
and  white  belts  across  their  naked  shoulders.  A 
band,  consisting  chiefly  of  drums  and  clarionets, 
played  native  and  foreign  airs.  The  dinner 
hour  w as  half  past  five.  The  places  at  table  were 
designated  by  the  guests’  names  written  on  small 
pieces  of  paper,  laid  upon  the  table-napkins. 
Mr.  Ellis  was  placed  between  the  lady  of  the 
house  and  the  master  of  ceremonies.  The  din- 
ner consisted  of  soup,  turkey,  roast  pig,  fowls 
of  various  kinds,  with  good  pastry,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  a dish  of  jaka.  This  is  the 
ceremonial  beef  preserved  without  salt  from  the 
previous  year’s  festival,  and  now  tasted  by  each 
guest,  after  a speech  from  the  master  of  cere- 
monies, in  which  he  stated  tliat  the  Queen  de- 
sired the  foreigners  in  the  port  to  partake  with 
her  subjects  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  season. 
Coffee  followed  the  dinner,  and  dancing  upon 
that.  The  evening  was  concluded  by  drinking 
the  Queen’s  health  in  a small  glass  of  liquor; 
the  toast  being  proposed  in  another  speech  by  the 
Marshal.  Can  any  man  with  a wTell-ordered 
appetite  ask  a surer  evidence  of  Malagassy  civil- 
ization than  w*as  afforded  by  this  dinner  ? 

In  all  his  intercourse  with  the  natives  Mr. 
Ellis  found  the  subject  of  education  one  most  glad- 
ly touched  upon.  He  was  informed  that  though 
public  schools  w*ere  abolished,  all  who  were  able 
taught  their  children  to  read.  Books  with  the 
w?ords  extending  in  lines  across  the  page  are 
strictly  prohibited ; but  books  with  the  lines  run- 
ning up  and  dow*n  (spelling-books  ?)  were  ad- 
mitted. A singular  regulation  places  all  the 
skilled  labor  at  the  command  of  the  Government. 
This  wras  Radama's  Napoleonic  idea.  Thus  the 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  workers  in  iron  and 
leather,  the  sewing  women,  as  w*ell  as  all  who 
can  read  and  w'rite,  are  liable  to  be  called,  at  any 
time,  to  serve  the  Government  without  remuner- 
ation. When  not  so  employed,  however,  they 
are  permitted  to  work  for  themselves.  The  chiel 
native  manufactures  are  cloth  made  from  the 
rofia  palm,  and  often  beautifully  dyed ; baskets 
and  mats,  of  very  fine  texture  and  brilliant  col- 
ors, used  for  various  purposes;  hats,  and  the 
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there  is  an  opening  for  commerce.  A Mr.  Mirk, 
agent  of  a New  York  house,  informed  Mr.  ElUs 
that  he  had  just  concluded  a contract  with  the 
Queen’s  Government  to  take  all  the  gum,  bees- 
wax, and  India-rubber  tlmt  would  be  collected 
for  several  years ; giving  in  exchange  principally 
arms  and  ammunition. 


*haw!4ike  garment  of  cotton  and  silk  worn  by 
the  nobles,  called  a larnluu 

Cattle  and  rice  are  the  chief  articles  of  export 
at  present ; but  it  appears  tlmt  the  Government 
collects  also  other  articles  of  commerce.  Of 
<*outsc  Mr.  Ellis  met  a New  York  merchant  in 
Tamat&vo.  Americans  are  now  found  wherever 
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The  markets  of  the  towns  abound  in  iron  ware 
ami  tools,  each  ns  saw*,  axes,  ami  hammers,  gold 
at  exceedingly  reasonable  rates — a most  promis- 
ing sign  of  udvaneing  ci  vibration.  Iron  is  found, 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country,  in  such  plenty 
that  only  the  surface  ores  are  used.  The  pro- 
cesses of  smelting  and  working  the  ores  are  car- 


ried cm  in  the  neighborhood  of  running  stream?, 
where  the  ore,  broken  into  small  bit*,  is  washed 
carefully  before  being  placed  fti  the  furnaces. 
These  are  built  of  stone,  generally  sunk  two  or 
three  feet  into  the  ground,  and  covered  tightly 
with  clay  when  charged.  The  blast  is  supplied 
by  two  pairs  of  pistons,  working  in  wooden  cyl- 
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inders — generally  part  of  a small  tree  hollowed 
out.  The  iron  is  permitted  to  cool  in  the  fur- 
nace, taken  out  in  lumps,  reheated  and  beaten 
into  bars  or  rods,  and  in  that  shape  taken  to 
market  or  to  the  Government  store-houses.  The 
smiths  who  work  for  the  Government  live  in  vil- 
lages together,  and  labor  in  common. 

Receiving  a letter  from  the  capital,  inviting 
his  immediate  presence  there,  Mr.  Ellis  prepared 
for  an  arduous  journey  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  days, 
over  roads  which,  though  often  traveled,  are  yet 
far  from  easy.  A large  party  of  bearers  were 
appointed,  at  the  Government  expense,  to  carry 
the  goods  he  intended  as  presents  to  the  Queen 
and  her  chief  officers,  as  well  as  some  photograph- 
ic apparatus  and  a small  coil  of  telegraph  wire, 
with  the  needful  instrument  and  chemicals. 
Wheeled  carriages  are  not  known  in  Madagas- 
car, and  pack  oxen  are  not  used.  Every  burden 
is  borne  on  the  backs  of  men.  No  less  than  one 
hundred  and  nine  men  were -needed  to  carry  Mr. 
Ellis’s  baggage,  and  his  palanquin  and  cooking 
utensils  required  twelve  more.  The  Govern- 
ment had  given  orders  that  this  large  party  should 
be  provided  with  food  and  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions by  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  they  passed 
through.  When  they  stopped  at  night,  the  pal- 
anquin was  suspended  to  the  rafters  of  a hut,  and 
formed  an  easy  bed,  conveniently  removed  from 
the  dirt,  rats,  and  insects  which  unpleasantly 
encumbered  the  floors.  At  every  stop  the  pack- 
ages were  stored  in  the  lapa — a house  provided 
by  Government  for  such  purposes.  The  journey, 
was  a tedious  one.  The  dense  jungle  of  Mada- 
gascar, the  fruit  of  a rich  soil  soaked  by  heavy 
rains  almost  every  month  in  the  year,  is  oppress- 
ive to  the  spirits  of  the  traveler.  The  sunshine 
is  uncertain — rain  but  too  certain.  There  are 
few  birds — none  of  cheerful  voice — and  the  snakes, 
scorpions,  centipedes,  and  crocodiles  (which  last 
populate  the  rivers,  and  lie  in  wait  upon  the  banks), 
with  stories  of  whose  attacks  the  guides  beguile 
the  way,  are  the  reverse  of  pleasant.  If  to  these 
be  added  the  constant  care  necessary  to  protect 
the  stranger  from  fever,  the  disagreeable  jolting 
of  the  palanquin  by  day  and  the  general  rough- 
ness of  accommodations  by  night,  a journey  to 
Antannanarivou  will  not  appear  a pleasure-trip. 
Mr.  Ellis  was  fortunately  a zealous  naturalist. 
A new  flower  or  shrub— -and  they  are  not  few, 
the  peculiar  flora  of  Madagascar  being  almost 
unexplored — gave  him  no  end  of  delight.  The 
jack-tree,  which  bears  the  bread-fruit  of  Mad- 
agascar ; the  giant-leaved  rofia  palm,  of  whose 
fibrous  bark  the  beautiful  native  cloth  is  made ; 
the  pandannus-tree,  whose  leaves  serve  as  water- 
proof wrappers  for  all  kinds  of  parcels  in  Mada- 
gascar ; and  the  singular 4 4 traveler’s-tree,  ” whose 
broad,  high  leaves  form  with  the  trunk  a reser- 
voir, where  the  thirsty  traveler  may  always  find 
from  a quart  to  two  quarts  of  pure  and  healthy 
water — these,  and  many  more,  beguiled  the  te- 
dium of  his  journey.  In  the  woods  he  was 
amused  with  the  antics  of  a pretty  animal  of  the 
monkey  tribe,  the  lemur,  whose  chattering  some- 
what enlivened  the  silence  of  the  jungle.  The 


aye-aye — a singular  animal  peculiar  to  Madagas- 
car, and  of  which  only  one  specimen  has  as  yet 
been  brought  to  Europe — is  regarded  by  the  na- 
tives with  somewhat  superstitious  feelings,  which 
make  them  averse  to  catching  it. 

In  the  villages  the  daily  life  of  the  people  was 
laid  before  him.  At  one  he  saw  the  manner  in 
which  male  and  female  slaves  are  punished. 

Slaves  are  worth  from  seventy  to  one  hundred 
dollars  for  males,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  dol- 
lars for  females.  They  seem  to  be  well  treated, 
not  overworked,  and  seldom  punished.  The 
boards  joined  about  the  neck  of  a young  girl, 
and  the  heavier  iron  collar  about  the  neck  of  a 
boy,  were  the  only  punishments  Mr.  Ellis  saw 
used.  As  an  evidence  of  the  amount  of  writ- 
ing done  at  the  capital,  Mr.  Ellis  saw  on  the 
shore  of  one  of  the  small  lakes  with  which  the 
country  abouhds  a number  of  people  employed 
in  collecting  and  drying  the  dark-colored,  shin- 
ing, micaceous  sand,  which  was  afterward  sent 
to  Antannanarivou,  to  serve  the  purpose  of  blot- 
ting-paper in  the  Government  offices. 

Food  seemed  abundant  every  where.  The 
splendid  hump  cattle  of  Madagascar,  which  form 
the  chief  wealth  of  the  nobles,  are  sold  for  from 
four  to  six  dollars  per  head.  The  beef  is  tender 
and  succulent;  and  the  singular  process  of  fat- 
tening, in  a cattle-pit,  called  a fahitrn,  enables 
them  to  bring  to  market  animals  of  enormous 
size.  The  fahitra,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  illus- 
tration, is  a pit  dug  in  the  ground,  in  which  the 
animal  is  forced  to  stand  up,  with  its  fore  legs 
upon  a raised  platform,  and  its  food  above  the 
level  of  its  head.  Their  theory  is  that,  in  fat- 
tening, the  chief  weight  of  the  body  should  be 
thrown  on  the  hind-quarters.  Fowls  are  fatten- 
ed in  a hole,  or  in  a close  basket,  where  they  are 
crammed  with  a paste  of  rice  flour,  until,  in  some 
chickens  brought  to  Mr.  Ellis’s  table,  the  fat  on 
the  legs,  and  some  other  parts,  was  full  an  inch 
thick. 

The  locusts,  which  annually  cause  great  de- 
struction of  crops  in  the  central  provinces,  are 
highly  esteemed  as  food  by  the  natives.  They 
generally  fly  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
ground ; and  on  the  approach  of  a swarm  the 
people  rush  out  and  strike  them  down  with  their 
lambas,  and  with  large  flat  baskets.  The  wo- 
men and  children  gather  them  up  from  the 
ground  into  long-necked  sacks,  where  they  are 
divested  of  legs  and  wings  by  a severe  shaking 
up.  These  extremities  are  then  winnowed  out, 
the  bodies  dried  in  the  sun,  or  fried  in  fat,  then 
packed  in  sacks  for  food,  or  sold  in  the  markets. 
Europeans  who  have  been  forced  by  stress  of 
hunger  to  eat  locusts  thus  prepared  do  not  deny 
them  a certain  pleasant,  nutty  flavor ; and  it  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  they  are  wholesome 
and  fattening. 

At  last,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1856,  Mr.  El- 
lis reached  Antannanarivou,  a name  which  signi- 
fies 44  the  city  of  a thousand  towns.”  It  stands 
upon  an  oval-shaped  hill,  a mile  and  a half  in 
length,  and  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high.  Near 
the  centre,  and  upon  the  tampombohitra  (crown 
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a gilt  eagle,  with  outstretched  wings.  Adjoin- 
ing the  Queen’s  palace  is  a smaller  building,  on 
the  sunn?  plan,  in  which  resides  the  Christian 
Crown  Prince.  The  neighborhood  of  the  town 
is  a dreary,  treeless  waste.  Near  a brook  at  the 
entrance  of  the -town  a large  pile  of  granite  was 


of  the  town)  stands  the  palace,  the  loftiest  build- 
ing in  the  place.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  sur- 
rounded by  double  verandas,  and  hag  the  steep 
roof  necessary  in  this  rainy  climate.  The  roof 
U pierced  cm  three  sides  with  attic  windows ; and 
on  i he  centre  of  the  top  stands  a largo  figure  of 
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jointed  oat  rs  the  place  where  many  Christians 
luui  been  put  to  death. 

A convenient  house  had  been  set  apart  for 
Mr.  Ellis  by  the  Queet&  orders;  and  bere  he 
received  many  eager  visitors,  administered  med- 
icines to  the  sick,  who  were  brought  him  in  great 
numbers,  and  held  much  converse  with  the  Chris* 
tian  converts,  who  came  to  him  at  all  hours*  by 
flay  and  night.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
Christianity  is  yet  prohibited  In  the  island;  that 
the  persecutions  may  recommence  at  any  time  ; 
and  that  a cruel  death  hovers  over  every  convert. 
There  results  a very  singular  and  affecting  feat- 
ure of  Mr.  Ellis's  work — a necessary  concealment 
of  every  circumstance  which  might  lead  to  the 
identification  of  those  Christians  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  or  of  whom  he  obtained  knowl- 
edge. He  states  that  their  religions  feelings 
**  appeared  sincere  and  satisfactory,  and  derived 
simply  and  solely  from  the  teachings  of  God’s 
Holy  Word.”  How  steadfastly  the  Gospel  doc- 
trine has  progressed  appears  from  the  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  those  who  have  suffered  death, 
tortures,  and  slavery  became  Christians  after  the 
missionaries  left.  There  is  not  in  all  the  stories 
of  the  marty  rs  a more  affecting  recital  than  in 
these  simple  extracts  from  a MS.  confided^  to 
Mr.  Ellis,  the  journal  of  one  who  was  sold  into 
slavery  in  184i).  u It  is  quoted  without  appre- 
hension,” says  Mr.  Ellis,  u as  those  to  whom  they 
refer  have  passed  into  a world  where  the  cruelty 
of  the  persecutor  can  never  enter.”  Here  are 
the  extracts : 

“ On  the  14tb  of  March,  1849,  the  officer  be* 


fore  whom  the  Christians  were  examined  said, 
4 Do  you  pray  to  the  sun,  the  moun,  or  the 
earth  V 

“R answered,  *1  do  not  pray  to  these, 

for  the  hand  of  God  made  them.' 

“ ‘ Do  you  pray  to  the  twelve  mountains  that 
are  sacred  ?' 

“ R . * I do  not  pray  to  them,  for  they  are 

mountains/ 

“ ‘ Do  you  pray  to  the  idols  that  render  sacred 
the  kings  ?T 

a R . ‘ I do  not  pray  to  them,  for  the  hand 

of  man  made  them  V 

“ * Do  you  pray  to  the  ancestors  of  the  sover- 
eigns?’ 

44  U . ‘ Kings  and  rulers  arc*  given  by  God 

that  we  should  serve  arid  obey  them,  and  render 
them  homage.  Nevertheless  they  are  only  men 
like  ourselves;  when  we  pray,  we  pray  to  God 
alone.’ 

t£  ♦ You  make  distinct  and  observe  the  Sabbath 


“ R ‘ That  is  the  day  of  the  great  God ; 

for  in  six  days  the  Lord  made  all  His  works. 
But  God  rested  on  the  seventh,  and  he  caused  it 
to  be  holy;  and  I rest  or  keep  sacred  that  day.* 
“ And  in  similar  maimer  answered  all  the 
Christians,  and  when  a man  wh<$  had  kept  aloof 
saw  that  one — a woman — did  not  deny  Gtxl,  ami 
remernbeml  that  to  deny  God  was  followed  with 
compunction,  he  went  and  spoke  a#  the  others 
had  done,  and  when  these  brethren  and  sisters 
were  bound,  the  husband  of  tme  of  them,  wlm 
had  heard  their  confession,  came  and  said  to 
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them*  ' Be  D ob  iifra al v <«*  it  is*  \ 

hffor  that  you  iiu?.‘ 

flier  tom  ft  ili  sjauec,  UTikJ  unt  of  the 

htunhcr  of  the  limited  ; then  he 

\\m  QMiiJjinedvaml  a*  he made  file  r/; < 

m m$  rimwiii,  they  bound  him  Jffl 

AM  they  nutioved  theKc  to  hrefh«> 

ren  a nil  and  nmdii  Mntfr  ;‘  , Jj§8 

hands  i.rtr.i  or  light,  rind  eoriiiiied 

tfurtri  oagh  ha>  yvorntto  Jh  ww. 

“ Aii4^  tic  one  tndcxdc  nig-hf*  Igp? 

we  (f.ticxr  oor.  yet  p&ub&I]  met  hi-- 
getfier  and  j>mye*4* 

*•  Ou  >>f  Afoi/ch,  tyhen  * /;’  ;5« 

one  hati  ^^Fil 

>ind  above imwMfrifc  tjiut  U u timed , .-■ 

and,J;$ai&  Chrhat  i*  oto  Gfi&ifn* 

•people  cried  out,  mocking  And 
id  iutother  the  officer-  »ud,  ‘lUbOv 
dlimjjciitneriiia  ( the  *aered  nrimtof 
our  queen)  is  our  God,  hut  riot  ^flo 
yOur  God,'  lie  answered,*  “The 
Ghd  r&ufe  roe  iy  my  God ;:  bvtl 

&totb)  i*  my  fpreett  or  A evetsdgfi..*' 

And  when  he  rented  dtheranswer, 

they  paul,  ^Feehape  lie  is  «u  idiot 

itr  'j  iluinfic.<  Ifo  atari*  er&f,  * Tam 

hot  ^n  idio'L  and  have  not  lost  my 

httd^totU^/k  Theft  there  wa?  a < ■ ’ 

eottitnnuou  and  low*  among  the  people,  giving, 

*•  Take  him  away. 1 Aud  they  took  him  ro  pmcm. 

k>  And  hoh>rc  it  was  light  ore  the  following  day, 
the  people  assembled  at  A— — yy  Tlkru  they 
<<*A  ‘Hie  eighteen  that  chose  God,  arid  iu- 
herit  Ufe*  uud  tu  hddfjmd  -;ous  di id  His  tht'ugUr 
tin*,  and  hound  Iheir  hand*  and  tot,  and  tied 
<*eli  of  them  , r«  a ]tole  wrapped  in  and 
pbtcfcti  them  with  die  otlto-jwi'nnr,*-;,  And  oh 


Vgnizougo.  And  when  du\  ttftfreni  ifftd  troojfc 
ami  judges  anAY.oil  they  t^dto  er  the  niibiek  of  > 
each  cl&sH  of  prisoiteia,  and  tbtio  pinto  them 
by  theinsu.b'es,  and  slut voqqd  aunimi  them  iiol- 
clicks  with  niiiskcts  and  rpenrs;  and  the  >eu 
••toto  were  .dfteiji;;  deiivnral^  ^ to 

fine  and  cop hK-rttionr  other*  f>i  shiwn*»  htht;ra  to 
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to  Tmir  to  bd  hunted,  and  fourteen  to ;-:$& 

hulled  from  the  rocky  precipice  and  aftcnvml 
burned  to  (t$he$. 

u And  tli?r  lugbtecn  . nppimted  to  die,  n*  tUoy 
sat  oil  the  ground'  surrounded  by  the  Soldier^, 
wartg  the  1:37th  'Hymn. 

* ‘ A ud  when  the  spjuenres  were  all  pronounced* 
and  the  ofluer  was  about  to  return  to  the  elifef 
authorities,  the  four  sentenced  to  lm  burned  re- 
{prested  him  to  ask  that  they  inigttt  ha  killed  first 
and  then  burned.  Bui?  they  were  burned  alive. 

^ WUen  tbe  otficer  wa * pnK,  they  took  those 

The  four  - 


spy^cbes  rh^de  seem  frij.tayeb.een  quite  as  mean- 
iu$ens  u#  they  would  Mv£  beet?  m jwiy  Aonkr 
occasion  at  a Kuroj^ti  court 

Mr.  E1U*  fouml  \W  dUjw*#I  tote 

friendly  towunl  Kiiftq *cUi$<  Ms  Wg>#  ti»/ wen- 


ttssiupcd  thj^y  lusd  na  ulterior  jladgn*  iq**u  ike 
The?  related  mtagks  of  tte  TmiA 


couHtiy. 

baiH:ra?oiu#cd  their  jealous  &nd  by  % 

country  inaoce^ibh*  ban\  d<mbtte&,  reunited  W 
years  the  cjviiizatioh  tif  the  people.  They  will 
suffer  no  foreign  yoke ; bat1  all  s^med  ut/hjou* 
for  a legitimate  fucvdfcU  trade,  and  tlie  farther 
f t b to  be.  Imped  s’kar 


- sights*  n a way  to  put  t Jien\  to  death 
teen  tltey  tied  % the  hands  and  the  feet  to  long 
[.uh&S  ami  carried  m toon’s  shbrdderg,  Arid 
tittle  brethren  prayed  and  -spoke  to  fhejHjopkras 
they  Were  btnjtg  l urried  nlwig,  And  some  who 
beheld  them.smd  that  their  faces  Were  like  the 
facus  of  augoi*,  When- they  came  to  the  top  of 
Numpumiiiurina  they  cn-a  them  down,  and  their 
bodies  tven-  Afterward  dingged  to  the  other  end 
of  the  capital.  to  he  burned  with  the  txxlias  of 
those  who  wen*  burned  alive. 

, HA4  they  took  the  four  that  lycire  to  be  burned 
nil vc  to  die  [dace  of  exCeiitK.mr  iUese  \Mirb?hvT>s 

wing  the  UOtb  Hymn,  beginning*  ‘Vvheu  mo 
hearts  nro  troubled. f 

‘ Then  reineniW  as.1  Ttum  liiey  ^.Kig  X^  l he 

i «>‘ul:  A ml  \\  lieu  they  came  do  Fa  r»  vain  tea*  there 
t bev  bttFTiHrl  VH^rh',  i j:scd  lajfWfym  s')d it  spar*. 
There  vyimtw  nvrnhow  in  fwe  jugate 
i dote  tp  the  place  ±>f  bdmuig,  Thefi  thfcy.safig' 
tu  tJm.ilyiuu  JS8 : - •:  ; '• . • * ' v V ( 

*TJt«?rp.  if  n..  ble3ff)d  hnnt  -- j-  Jh * V 
• Wriktex  oirai  frrippt^- : ."•  ^ : •?; 

*»i\nU  the*  K-.W 

dNVr  0>Wt/ 

“That  was  the  hymn  they  sung  After  they 
vvrrc  in  the  tire.  Then  diov  praycil,  .vayi ogr 
* O Lord,  ny'eive  our  spirit? ■ ; for  thy  Joyn  b/  te 
tte;  c tuse^l  this  to  come  to  u».  And  Joy  mit  this 
sib  to  Ibcir  diargtv 

fc  d'h:!>  \\-.<-y  pran-d.  as  long  AS  they  l«:id  any 
Jfjfo  Then  riiey  dietl;  but - w*t>lv?  gently.  Lo 
dwd.  gently  was  the  going  forth  of  it»cir  life. 
At^il  a<tonislicd  were  nlL  the  yx^ple-  ttmond  tlikt 
In-held  the  hurning  of  them  there  *’ 

Ten  years  ago  f in*  pleasant  month  of  March, 
thesef  Christian  men  and  nvmen  thus  met  their 
deaths 

After  a,  stay  of  some  days,  Mr.  ElUa  nt  length 
received  audience  of  the  Queeiw  Tire  Court  sat. 
djifoti  the  y/jrAnda  of  ibe  jwkf^c/nrfd  Mr;,EiHsf 
with  a I'  ^cbrii  rm.sdenT  bi^l  xwq  i a tori)tvici^, 
Ushered ' ■ though  a . lOwd  th  a *U* Hon  in 
trout  >»f  the Aiueen,  Bowing  to  her,  and  then 
to  the  nvhfif  td*  they  jimtumnced  the 

wdu iaxirm  ’ ‘ T?^ra,.  mmpt*ko  ;^T  ‘f  It  is 

wv:il?  U is  wr^l L Simntngn. ” After  mutual  in- 
qniries  nffer  health,  Mr.  E0i«  then  otfered  the 
Luslndy  a.  customary  tribute  of  a coin  (in  this 
^stfhJtn  English  wmngn),  wit  hunt  which 
one  must  luwe  a udience  uf  the  if ur^m.  Tiiet^r 
upon  ffiTIowbil  sqwe'dnie  nf  fricud.4i»p  frrun  Mr. 
Kilis  and  the  -Qn«enr  ami  pFOsenfly  the  audi* 
ern  e was  over  uml  the  stmtigtJW  retired.  Tftet 


^]nx<ad  of  eivilixed  ai^, 
the  great  natiuiis  who  om  so  greatly  fxfito  tac 
destiny  of  fu.it  h a tnittor  and  semi-bariwtous-  peo* 
pie  will  [*orni.it  tUfcm  to  advance  it\  the  >onlv  way 
in  which  there  cau  be  true  adv«iice.Uient  &t  m~ 
lion*  or  men — by  [lerruittiug  them  to  aid  them- 
sidy**.  tTuless  some  cnnuiudly  foolifdi  act  uf 
hostiHty  on  the  part  of  EnuiceWbonid  a^m 
cife  tl/e  enmity  of  thi^  Malagasy  a^winst  ail  white 
men  indi.-cri minufely,  it  «<etus  certaiii  that,  on 
the  deal h of  fhti'pu^if  ^doeti  nml  the  ucct^ioa 
uf  br  rtsuiiph^raTuj  c4nic>t^|e4  hqu,  tbfc  htff 

nivj  irfirifiiUiesr'  wjii  chaWgv  tjjc 

btee  of  l!ie  Htofk  Mbuifimth  may  iiod 
ji rdfivt  Hi ? f AiitV[i|4  Ijl^re ! 


§|g*^ , 


THE.  KED  RIVER  TRAIL. 

“Fr«»ru  flie  firevts  auif  the  pMjrte*. 

Frt'm  :th<»  great  biku?i' '-of  the  Nortld*ad. 

Froiii  tin;  l»mr\  of  the  Vljtbwayw 
FrO;u  tlio  laud  of  tftc  J>ucotxl«^'*  . 

(•  J:  ■.  biw^’Ki.uiw.  ,■ 

MtKNE^OTA — enphnnious  name  of  the  f.it- 
i#  Northland ! There  is  mush!  in  r be  word, 
and  [kKstry  in  its  im[H>rt.  The  uutinaod  tiffo 
soiectod  it- from  his  own  vocabulary,  and  with  it 
christened  his  hyperborean  clysium  the 
'^.;i^k?W*ntry*-  ' ./A;- v ■/*':»  v':V''-  • 

Mnay  wbu  have,  failed  to  dUewir  prv'cis*?ly 
winut'ux  cpnAi^ts  (be  romanre  of  Indian  life  and 
ehtoeter  (according  to  Cotjjf»cr)V  wit  Wirtvl  to 
tlreir  oVrn  rmOginatioti,  vri(  1 ser)  Ms  ry  in  a ; 
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breech-cloth,  no  sentiment  in  scalp-locks  and 
scalping-knives,  discern  no  epic  theihe  in  swar- 
thy cheeks  and  darkling  eyes  that  peer  from 
massy  uncombed  hair,  utterly  ignoring  the  es- 
thetics of  the  red  man,  must  nevertheless  admit 
that  the  enunciation  of  Indian  proper  names  not 
only  often  falls  musically  upon  the  ear,  but  that 
the -etymology  of  the  words  is  as  often  strikingly 
expressive  and  full  of  sentiment.  Thus,  in  the 
accepted  signification  of  the  original  words,  me- 
nah  (water)  and  skotak  (smoke),  the  former  re- 
fers to  the  innumerable  rivers,  lakes,  and  stream- 
lets that  .diversify  the  country,  and  the  latter  to 
the  peculiar  haziness  of  the  atmosphere  during 
the  delightful  period  of  the  “ Indian  Summer*’ — 
a season  when  the  fancy  instinctively  revels 
amidst  bucolic  scenes  of  do  Ice  Jar  niente.  Then 
nature  seems  to  lapse  into  dreamy  repose ; the 
autumnal  sunlight  throws  a mellow  hue  upon 
the  prairies;  the  hum  of  the  insect  world  is 
strangely  audible ; smoke  floats  lazily  in  the  still 
air ; and  naught  disturbs  the  placid  surface  of 
the  lakes  save  the  ripple  of  the  birchen  canoe,  or 
the  dip  of  the  swallow  as  he  skims  the  wave. 
The  Indians*  dream  of  the  beatitude  of  the  spirit 
land  is  here  almost  realized.  What  name  so 
appropriate  then  as  Minnesota  ? However,  there 
are  some  unpunished  witlings  who  assume  that 
in  the  aboriginal  vernacular  the  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  word  is,  the  44  land* of  fire-wa- 
ter,” from  the  quantity  of  whisky  drank  there; 
but  we  discard  this  rendering  as  Quixotic,  and 
a base  attempt  to  “do”  the  Indian  out  of  his 
poetic  fame. 

It  had  long  been  the  cherished  desire  of  Mr. 
C.  Sharpe  Penman  to  penetrate  this  to  him  al- 
most mythical  region  of  the  West — the  quondam 
home  of  the  immortal  Hiawatha  and  the  mighty 
Mudjekewis — the  land  of  the  Dacotah  and  Chip- 
pewa— the  country  whose  people,  like  Henry  V., 
Bwear  “by  St.  Paul,”  and  whose  great  men  are 
those  who  traffic  in  furs — that  isotheral  Canaan 
where  corner  lots  are  wealth,  and  where  money 
is  loaned  at  four  per  cent,  a month.  Long  had 
Mr.  Penman  contemplated  the  vastness  of  the 
undertaking,  and  carefully  weighed  its  difficul- 
ties and  dangers.  The  information  that  he  had 
acquired  from  the  perusal  of  sundry  narratives 
of  pioneer  life  and  exploring  parties  had  made 
him  in  some  degree  familiar  with  the  hardships 
and  privations  that  he  might  expect  to  encoun- 
ter; and  besides,  the  careful  study  of  the  most 
recent  maps  and  histories  of  Minnesota  that  he 
could  obtain  (published  some  six  years  since) 
convinced  him  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  trading  post  known  as  St.  Paul,  the  entire 
country  was  a wilderness,  traversed  only  by  wild 
beasts  and  Indians,  and  a few  vagabond  white 
men  nearly  as  barbarous  as  the  Indians  them- 
selves. For  many  months  had  Mr.  P.  sought 
in  vain  for  some  congenial  spirit,  as  brave  and 
reckless  as  himself,  to  become  his  compagnon 
de  voyage,  and  share  the  delights  and  dangers 
of  his  contemplated  trip. 

At  length,  by  that  good  fortune  which  alone 
favors  the  brave,  opportunity  offered.  A party 
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was  organizing  for  a grand  “buffalo  hunt”  in 
this  very  section  of  country,  to  be  composed  only 
of  the  most  distinguished  personages,  and  Mr. 

P.  received  a pressing  invitation  to  become  one 
of  the  number.  Included  among  them  were 
His  Excellency  the  feted  Mohammed  Pasha  and 
sundry  (roving)  foreign  diplomatists,  Congress- 
men, and  office-hunters,  indefatigable  in  the  pur- 
suit of  game,  and  others  in  pursuit  of  pleasure 
under  difficulties.  So  rare  an  opportunity,  with 
the  promise  of  such  illustrious  company,  was  not 
to  be  thrown  away.  Mr.  P.  eagerly  jumped  at 
it;  and  in  this  case,  at  least,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  he  did  not  leap  before  he  looked.  Indeed 
he  invariably  received  much  credit  for  his  fore- 
sight; and  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  there  is  something  in  a name,  it  has  more 
than  once  been  intimated  that  the  key  to  his 
usual  good  fortune  was  C,  sharp . 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Penman  at  once  began  to 
make  the  necessary  preparations,  and  to  look 
about  for  a proper  outfit.  He  was  by  no  means 
what  some  sportsmen  would  style  a greenhorn. 

On  the  contrary,  he  was  a professed  disciple  of 
Izaak  Walton,  and  a devoted  worshiper  of  Nim- 
rod and  Diana.  He  had  angled  for  sunfish  and 
bull-pouts,  and  hunted  gophers  and  med ’-larks 
in  Connecticut.  He  had  not  always  fed  on  toast 
and  tea,  nor  luxuriated  in  feather  beds ; for  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  while  camping  out  in 
some  neighboring  woods,  he  had  been  reduced  to 
corn  bread  and  ham  bongs.  Still,  with  all  his 
experience  and  knowledge  of  what  should  prop- 
erly constitute  his  mecum  port  are  when  on  an 
expedition  of  this  sort,  he  had  in  this  instance 
some  doubts  as  to  the  items  pertaining  to  his 
outfit.  He  accordingly  determined  to  write  to 
an  acquaintance  in  Minnesota,  who  had  several 
times  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains,  fought  “griz- 
zlies” in  California,  and  starved  on  the  deserts 
of  the  Cimarron  and  Gila,  and  who  was  conse- 
quently to  be  considered  competent  and  reliable 
authority.  In  due  time  he  received  tue  follow- 
ing reply : 

“ Mixmuota,  May , 1858. 

Deab  Penman, — Your  letter  of  many  interrogatories 
has  been  received.  Inclosed  la  a Hat  of  articles  suitable 
for  your  outfit,  though  there  may  be  some  things  that  I 
have  omitted.  These  your  good  judgment  will  supply. 

Your  chief  difficulty  will  be  a tendency  to  carry  too  much. 

A good-sized  knapsack  should  hold  all  the  smaller  articles 
of  your  equipment.  Tobacco  will  secure  you  friends,  and 
is  a good  commodity  for  trading  with  Indians.  I don’t 
think  you  need  be  apprehensive  of  any  danger  from  the 
redskins,  though  it  is  always  well  to  be  prepared  for  emer- 
gencies. A fair  supply  of  wits  and  a good  pair  of  eyes  are 
your  best  protection.  ‘ Keep  your  eye  skinned’  is  the  uni- 
versal proverb  of  the  prairies.  See  stiarj).  By- the- by,  a 
small  party  of  us  here  expect  to  start  on  a hunting  cruise 
about  the  time  you  propone*,  intending  to  travel  in  the 
samsfdirection,  and  would  be  pleased  to  join  you,  or  have 
you  join  us.  Will  you  consent?  Yours  in  haste, 

u Tick.” 

From  the  time  of  the  receipt  of  this  letter  un- 
til the  day  of  departure  Mr.  Penman’s  mind  was 
one  perfect  phantasmagoria  of  buffalo,  Indians, 
rifles,  fishing-tackle,  Mackinaw  blankets,  and 
moccasins.  Often,  both  waking  and  dreaming, 
he  imagined  himself  already  on  the  ground ; for 
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a*  5 hr  j AU  .beyond  w«Ar>  tf^ofi  ef  Umn/*  find  curcer- 

•*>f  $*&!$*  >*«•  $$$&  ih*  rvrnizt  j tain  tie#.  A thouMml  title*  ibek^endarJpKst 

Aik!  in  ♦<>*ih«.-m».«..-'  i ean\i  «p  before  hitu,  Aimvtef  Iwrvjfcpected  *o 

Eagttrbr Hlitl'l'KSi -tbo  ^raat .- Ivc^ur  ilie  wwr~wl*oo|i  of  the  myn$&  from  yxmd& 
men  .and  ;lU'gh'  had  book*  d them-  J wwiorf  is&ir  'i6:  fat  the  i«tm<ier  bounding  from 

foe  the  Kind  of  prunt^.  fitly  after  ;dhy  1 ndyfeceni  rhiekoi,  Tiief&hck?*  of  -kb’  tewil* 
digged  f!aw)fy  liy/.oit he  jfmd  m>l  iwtd  even  ; dered  briith  wope  ijujly  dieindlcvi  lifter  a x\tnv 
ihc:  iivsr  wi ro> rti/,  note  uf  propafittfou.  *•*  Great  J -by  the  sight  of  the  tail  fd]jt*>  of  an  approaching 
^^^  niove  Rlhwly ;”  ^nd.f  in  this  case,  he  U.*gat*  packet  as  she  .steamed  aitmtd  the  Umi  remuid- 
ro  fpxr  that  they  would  not  more  *1  nJL  ui^r  him  tfiis  A t^^- 

fonrgtb  tiro  anspieit/trs  day  arrived,  ami  Ida  tfoVi  GUdhvg-  *wifUy  tip  ihe  rire^  each  wmceeding 
gV*iup?r  proved  retd me*. . The  feqx»dith>n  wimi  nule  tVrelnpcd  new  IttmntK* ai\  the  wwkaug- 
ohuwlorird  1 forth  mde  then  \va?  it  far  Miv  1\  ( ing  panorama.  Cluster*  of  pieture^jut  islet*, 
that  hi>  philosophy  enabled  him  to  abide  tin*  hit-,  j whose motive  foliage  rusredi  on  the  ware  ; gently 
ter  dittaippoinimeut  with  c*pianimifcy  g but  more,  sloping  hills,  covered  ytiik  swand  ia  the 

fprttmate.  still  tlmt  the  proposal  iff  hi*  'friend...  mtmnti.  *ud  capped  *nfb-  £Ttt*jafc -of  hurwik  $hitt 
‘"Tick”  held  out  an  expeditmi  nut  likely  to  fail,  bktk  like  rrppk  orrhartb;  taxit^tie  hiufla,  a»d 
Before  another  *uu  iiuii  *n  lie  Was' for  on  his  isolated  rocks ; mgged  turret*  and  vxvg*  tw- 
way  toward  tho  Misdss/ppi.'  grown  with  vines  ttud  foosa^,  4nd  l^hed-.Mp'm 

li  is  m<\bvrs  km  attiMopt  io  describe  om  hwros  the  very  verge  of  the  project  mg  cliff,  kokhig:lik& 
emotions  upon  beholding,  ibr  ihe  first,  fiini^  the  the  ruins  of  ancient  outlet  fat  to  !*«■*«**}  ro- 
wratif js  of  the  mighty  rhw— rlw  i;  parent  of  frenr-  mantle  little  dells  and  ravines,  in  which  ure  titt* 
pcs  mil  *xtreui«H  **  Though  be  eoukl  not  ?y.nlt9  • tied  the  rude  log  cnijtn  of  the  pioneer,  or  the 
iikv  l>e  Sotu,  in  ^b/!  <'otr«.do\«sne»s  tuai  he  u?>h  iiv?i.shn>oro  haudets  of  «riine  onief]rirs»iyt|ic  .itfiUlcrii- 
the  hr^t  white  tmvn  who  tnd  vter  giued  inov  it$  — tlies<?  ironiijniu*  the  chief  fuatvnw  ni  the  Upper 
uiysrerioUA /deptfik. 'still  the  ev*>n^  was  fa  him  MitjsSj^tppU ' • Thi?  is  wini*  drme 

Ncarc^h  iV^v  imprissi vt',  il^  he  looked  upoii  m But  thonglc  Mr.  Tenman  wondered  at  the  pn> 
pladd  • &&&£& ; disiiirk^ o nppie,  fusion  with  whirl)  she  had  here  dfejjensett  hfc* 
and  nhl^Titig  enujrald  Ime  hf  H#  srofidwl  fuine$t  gifb,  y^i  thef^ ;«videft’6»  at  the  pTt*mtt&  Of 
hunkA,  and  JM  Ivlitd  mxd  *ilw?r  of  the  flecked  ak  r |raAri  and  his  bihor  tlmt  c.otttitmally  met  hi^  iat- 
Iua  jhdse.  TK^t/quteklyy.  [ fdnisihe^  eyes-  were  fey  more  sttrpmmg  hwaiuMt 
ami  ti  new  life  and  ^ i^dr  lulled  ilfmugti  Ki*  I (donr  u nexpccted . lie  Imd  been  {itftiitg  fbr  some 
veins,  lie  swjnted  tt>  stand  up^n  jhtycon?|Et&:;  ^ of  mental  abstTactibn,  leaiuicg  un 

«if  h^ot  hur  ^orl<T  Here  was  t he  dinding  liue^ ^ lbc>W^?  xvs  t If  li  is.  t; !ii n tatw&m  Itfei.  tianiJb*- 
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ami  •&fr$«gr>iy  exciting,  to  the  f ’‘Oh]  ah!'  brood  wirielnnra  from  &*»  ticker 
lurid  light  gleam  ^nt  from  tbe  furnace  doors,  i like  shrewd  politician:?  vho  \**u  **x  no  chance 
fijiry:aieand  t^KT^hariging  sliu|>fiS  njHtn  led*  Kin^  olccfvd.  But  f/JI  give  yon  the  * Me 
the  .shadowy  short's  i . to  ■ watch- -.the  owers  -story  hy-<uui-by — git#  yoit  an  ex-panr 

strcnrrdng  ^p/irfcs  atJil  to  listen  to  tbe  rushing  of  matin*"' 

the  water,  the  heavy  dank  of  the  en glue,  and  the  u Well.  then.  let's  Our  Ujj.s  tet*  nl\ 

hoarse  honth  of  the  smokestacks  as  if  ivime  from  waiting  at  the  hotel.” 

the  ro«tiiir4Wl .'  fi\xmw&~ip£eetio'ii&.  of  boiler  ex-  Directly — aa  soon  as 1 'grf  flrr  ifesst'  pi.  tftj 

ph^ious.  Moreover,  it  excited  Penman*  oppre-  luggage,  There  goes  the  IvlJ  n w * " 
hensions.  He  felr  uneasy*  and  ins  mind  win*  “ More  tonyps  Vf  <jjfleti!otod  Tielt , h*  be  hastily 
dfenid  ^Irvmgcly  frcnn  theme?  of  jK»efrcal  fancy  to  j followed  the  other  to  the.  bng^age--rt«ni.  4VWjdJL 
the,  stvjdy  of  the  me<  Attica  1 forces.  It  was  the  ! mi1**1  pi>  Iuivh,  that’s  certain.  Be  lively  tsonv- 
only  dm*  hack  tu  hi*  complete-  enjoyment.  But  she  k moving  i*T 

ki>  jotmicy  now  dfrnv  near  clase,  and  present  Editing  a number  of  parcels,  lie  jumped  fri.tiwr 
ddight* Were  ;^hdfi;fiofri!ihhereU  with  the  past,  leveo,  while  Penman  delayed  for  a vimy  article; 
The  Mrttnled,  the  1x41  tilled,  the  In  the  mean  time  the  bont  tnaswl  off 

ejhdnti  ilx  m^von io n ts, . a n d t lie  huge,  gj^ff ; Dii*f-fr\-  Pcwm'tu  apiwds^d  ttf  the  fbm4ightA 

glided  qiiioTJy  tip  to  ht^critUoMug.  ’Mlnoray  ther&t  Ifrfr’i;  & jia^enger  want* 

*.*  Mm*  the  plunk  1 Herr,  you  men— run,  her  to  go  Ashore!1*  uhont&d  the  deck  hand*.  **  ttau 
out  — ste:idy™rifV\v-— -run  her  itp'whvely  j heve—  put  tl^jilankf’*  -ydled  theiftitfjit.  ,k  Here,  yuu 
why  don.t  you  mke 'her  up?  Ah'  nshorel ' .Out  fellow -i  NbvrV  yom  dmm3S~jtwip  &t  it  ’" 
frith  them  dtekWlirdy,  l m$  i '*  ’ \ IVdimnh  ni*wd  franticailyMmiTi  the  extended 

Okf  Tick  win  waiting  uh flic Tifrecy  tod  in  a pl/wkj  now*  nan le  six  fret  from  Hiy  .short? ; but  «& 
moment  haul  jumped  on  board*  he  sprang  his  foot  slipped*  and  he,  landed  rifrtf* 

*w  Arrived  at  last,  chfM  he  -exclaimed,  grasp-  nnceremoniously,  though  -MtTn  mt  bodily  injury, 
wig  ifrniftan's  extcruiwl  hand.  **;!  feared  you  Front  C sharp  to  B flat:  the  transitimi  was  tasy 
had  df>'appv>intcd  u<:  Bat  whereV  the  iSnblnue  und  rapid . 

I\»rre  urid  the  rte^f  of  i item  ? ”'  On  the  following  morning  Penman  proceeded 

‘‘  Port!  •;■  Ilb:l  hgl  yMnf  did  failing P’ laugh-  to  the  appointed  plai'e  of  tneetmg,  fnJly  anne*i 
ed  I^mnan.  ^ Pm  sorry  I haven’t  the  article,  and  equipped.  ILc  had  spurn]  neither  pains- nor 
.But  | vc  a very  pvxl  sample  of  bramh/  in  my  vx)^im‘  ir>  ixirfc^ng  hiV  outhrt  ami  b:id  <mntte-.i 
kiiaps.u  ky1  he  iidded,  sotta  race.  nothing  (hat  hie  own  or  others  exjyjnc'nre,  or 

;k  ’VAhi  very  gsxvl  in  its.  place,.**  replied  Tick,  thafc  1m  iifmginntion  ^ng^sted  might 
bywlmiig  tit  dpi  friend's  ^ingplar  constn^ctinit  Flavin#  donned  his  hunting  temurne, 

3W  his  <pK-tk»u,  ^ But,  I say,  where  i?  the  dis-  on  his  knapsack,  binnkeos.  And  roc^inp*  ute^itii, 
iingntsficd  Turk  and  the  others  who  were  to  ae-  stuck  his  belt  fall  of  weapon*,  shonidenM  his 
vohtpnhy  you $?■'  . rille,  «md  surveyed  hitbself  complar^ntlv In  h tnir* 
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ror,  he  pronounced  him- 
self dufitil  and  “ready  .1* 
Mis  friends  were  await- 
ing him. 

•‘Ah!  here  he  comes 
at  lost  t”  said  Tick. 
“ But  what  has  he  got  ? 
My  eyes ! what  a trav- 
eling curiosity  shop!" 

“Why,  he  has  arms 
enough  for  a pirate !” 
said  Skittles. 

“ Yes,  and  boots 
enough  for  a freeboot- 
er,” added  Wabash. 

“Gkxxl-moming,  gen- 
tlemen!” bowed  Pen- 
man, with  a bland 
“ You  see  here 


smile.  __ 

a veritable  represents- 
ti vc  Qf  the  ancient  N im~ 
rod.  Do  you  not  think  ^ 

my  outfit  unexccption- 
able?  You  observe  I 

have  all  the  essentials.  jplp 

I've  always  found  it  tfaiim 

well  to  be  well  pre-  j&jMjl? 

pared.”  | W* 

u Preparation  is  ev«  ^ 

ery  thing,”  remarked  Jra- 
Skittles,  aside.  I ^-1 

This  produced  an 
explosion  of  laughter, 
in  which  Penman  felt  ^ ; 

obliged  to  join,  though 

he  couldn’t  discover  r-* 

precisely  “ where  the 
joke  came  in*” 

“You  seem  in  excel- 
lent humor  to-day,”  he 

continued.  “ If  I was  certain  now  thot  we  should 
not  be  molested  by  Indians  out  in  these  savage 
wilds  whither  we  are  going,  my  mind  would  rest 
u]>on  a l)cd  of  roses.  By-the-bv,  I have  a quan- 
tity of  trinkets  in  my  knapsack  which  I hope  to 
trade  with  some  of  the  ml  men  hereabouts  ; also 
some  tobacco  and  a handful  of  half  dimes.  l am 
told  that  the  Indians  are  ignorant  of  the  value 
of  coin,  and  will  take  a dime  for  a dollar  at  any 
Bat  why  do  you  laugh,  gentlemen?  Do 


time, 

not  my  ideas  tally  with  the  facts ?”  spent  in  hunting  buffalo.  T7« •»,  if  their  spirits. 

“Oh  yes,  brother  Penman,  exactly.  Go  on  strength,  time,  and  ammunition  held  nut,  they 
—in  your  own  way.  You'll  l>e  the  death  of  us,  were  to  proceed  to  Pembina,  near  the  boundary 
let  alone  Injuns  !”  gasped  old  Tick,  convulsively,  of  the  British  possessions,  thence  fo  Frazers 
“ That  outfit  is  proof  against  savages  ; they  won’t  River,  and  across  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  Beh- 
darc  approach  you.  Yon  are  safe.  But  to  speak  ring's  Straits,  take  the  overland  route  to  I long, 
scriondv,  Penman,  I think  you  bad  better  leave  Ivong,  and  return  by  the  ocean  route  to  the 
a portion  of  your  traps  behind,  or  really  we  shall  United  States.  This,  however,  was  entirely  op- 
have  to  procure  another  horse.  The  animals  are  tional  with  each.  As  Penman  said : 
not  very  stout.  You  see  we  have  here  all  the  trues  devoted  pilgrim  i*  not  weary 

blankets  and  public  stores  that  we  need.”  To  niu^ur©  kingdoms  with  hw  fceble  eteps.’  • 

“ True.  But  supposing  it  impossible  to  pro-  And  the.ro  was  no  calculating  how  fur  they  might 
euro  these  things  in  this  jwirt  of  the  country,  I go  after  they  had  once  got  fairly  started, 
took  care  to  buy  every  thing  in  New  York.”  After  a trip  of  some  thirty  miles  they  reached 

“ So  you  thought  we  were  all  savages  in  this  I St.  Paul,  the  Mecca  of  the  Northwest.  We  will 
part  of  the  world,  eh  ? Well,  it  will  do  you  good  not  hero  attempt  to  describe  Penman’s  astonish- 
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ment  on  beholding  a place  of  so  great  size  and 
such  imposing  appearance  located  in  the  midst 
of  a wilderness.  Of  course  it  was  incomprehens- 
ible to  him ; and  had  he  not  recalled  to  mind  cer- 
tain historical  scraps  of  the  medieval  time,  that 
told  how  nations  dwelt  in  walled  cities,  etc.,  the 
marvelous  problem  would  never  have  been  solved 
to  his  satisfaction. 

St.  Paul  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of 
thriving  Western  cities.  It  looms  up  in  miyes- 
tic  proportions,  like  the  huge  frame-work  of  a le- 
viathan, showing  rather  what  is  to  be  than  that 
which  now  is.  It  is  simply  a giant  in  embryo. 
Here  stately  warehouses  and  fine  blocks  of  brick 
and  stone  buildings,  mountains  of  earth,  and 
Alps  of  rock  are  strangely  commingled.  Pala- 
tal structures,  plank  sidewalks,  wfith  steps  as- 
cending and  descending,  hills,  gullies,  ravines, 
lagoons,  and  ridges,  well-graded  streets,  gas-pipes, 
steamboats,  temporary  rickety  shanties  scattered 
, here  and  there  without  system  or  regularity,  like 
drift-wood  left  by  a flood;  kidded  Beau  Brum- 
mels  and  moccasined  Winnebagoes,  lager-be^T 
and  billiard  saloons,  with  an  admixture  of  to- 
bacco-pipes, half  dimes,  city  and  country  scrip, 
bankers  and  real  estate  brokers,  and  a general 
conglomeration  of  all  things  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different, form  one  grand  and  magnificent  hotch- 
potch that  outrivals  the  confusion  of  the  diluvian 
period.  Yet  these  very  features  are  the  best  ev- 
idences of  the  wonderful  progress  and  enterprise 
of  the  place.  In  truth,  the  camp-fires  of  the  In- 
dians have  but  just  been  extinguished,  and  the 
wheels  of  the  dray  rumble  over  the  fresh  trails 
of  the  bear  and  deer. 

Penman  looked  and  wondered,  and  passed  his 
hand  over  his  eyes  like  one  blinded  by  the  sun. 

“ Shades  of  the  Magi ! ” he  exclaimed.  “ But 
this  surpasses  all  expectation.  However,  it  can 
be  accounted  for  in  a great  measure.  Emigra- 
tion tends  directly  to  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  only 
point  in  this  part  of  the  country  that  is  known 
or  heard  of  abroad.  Every  body  comes  here, 
stops  here,  and  settles.  It  is  a great  well,  and 
all  the  springs  run  into  it.” 

Satisfied  with  this  logical  conclusion,  he  lapsed 
into  a brown  study.  For  a time  his  face  wore  a 
puzzled  and  rather  a disappointed  look,  but  pres- 
ently brightened  again. 

“Whip  up  the  nags!”  he  cried,  cheerily. 
“Let  us  congratulate  ourselves,  gentlemen,  that 
we  are  so  soon  to  pass  the  Rubicon  of  civiliza- 
tion. I long  to  leave  all  traces  of  the  white 
man  behind,  and  breathe  the  freedom  of  the 
primitive  wilderness.  Above  all,  I especially 
desire  to  look  upon  the  famed  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony, which,  I am  told,  includes  the  wildest  and 
most  romantic  scenery  of  the  West,  rivaling  even 
Niagara  itself ; though,  I presume,  from  its  prox- 
imity to  St.  Paul,  some  adventurous  pioneers 
have  already  erected  their  rude  cabins  there.” 

“Yes;  I believe  there  is  also  a saw-mill 
there,”  replied  Tick,  laconically. 

“Wouldn’t  it  be  well  to  examine  onr  weap- 
ons, in  case  of  encountering  a stray  party  of  In- 
dians?” inquired  Wabash.  The  question  was 


put  to  Tick,  though  particularly  intended  for 
Penman’s  ear. 

“ I reckon,”  was  the  reply. 

Penman  stole  a hasty  glance  at  bis  armor. 

A few  moments  passed,  and  anon  the  build- 
ings of  a compactly-built  city  loomed  up  in  the 
distance. 

“ What  place  is  that?”  asked  Penman,  with 
surprise. 

“St.  Anthony.” 

“Shades  of  the  Magi!”  was  Penman’s  sol- 
emn exclamation. 

Shortly  afterward  their  vehicle  was  rumbling 
through  the  busy  streets  of  the  Manchester  of  the 
Far  West.  Granite  buildings  rose  on  either  side, 
and  hotels  that  rivaled  the  huge  caravansaries  of 
Eastern  cities.  Conspicuous  among  these  is  the1 
“Winslow  House,”  to  whose  capital  bill  of  fan* 
Mr.  Penman  did  ample  justice,  and  the  anticipa- 
tion of  a further  acquaintance  with  which,  on  his 
return,  consoled  him  for  more  than  one  experi- 
ence  of  short  commons  on  his  journey.  Immense 
dams  spanned  the  entire  breadth  of  the  river,  and 
huge  mills  and  manufactories  mingled  the  hum  of 
their  heavy  machinery  with  the  roar  of  the  foam- 
ing waters.  The  main  street,  bordering  the  river, 
presents  quite  a business  aspect.  To  the  west- 
ward is  the  University  building — a large  granite 
structure  of  imposing  appearance.  A beautiful 
wire  suspension-bridge  and  a number  of  wooden 
ones  connect  the  adjacent  thriving  city  of  Min- 
neapolis. In  point  of  beauty  it  is  the  queen  city 
of  the  West;  and  the  circumjacent  scenery  is 
unrivaled.  Its  lumber  business  is  immense ; no 
less  than  from  60,000,000  to  76,000,000  feet  of 
lumber  being  annually  manufactured.  Some 
200,000,000  feet  of  logs  are  rafted  down  every 
season. 

Such  was  Penman’s  hasty  review  of  the  place; 
but  he  ventured  few  remarks. 

“ This  is  the  town . Now  let  us  see  the  Falls .” 

“ Here  they  are  before  you !” 

“ These ! is  it  possible  ? Why,  I expected  to 
listen  to  the  music  of  the  cataract ; but,  instead 
of  that,  I hear  nothing  but  a dam  roaring.” 

“It  strikes  me  your  remark  is  slightly  pro- 
fane,” remarked  Skittles. 

“ As  you  like  it,”  rejoined  Penman,  with  some 
show  of  vexation.  “ I confess  I am  disappoint- 
ed. Instead  of  Nature,  here  is  nothing  but  Art. 
There  is  nothing  grand,  romantic,  beautiful,  nor 
picturesque  here — nothing  but  everlasting  saw- 
logs,  saw-mills,  and  mill-dams.  If  this  ever  was 
what  it  has  been  described,  it  can  now  never  be 
redeemed.  It  is  all  artificial.  The  romance 
and  beauty  of  St.  Anthony  is  gone  forever!  I 
confess  I am  disappointed.” 

“Nature  must  succumb  to  the  triumphant 
march  of  Improvement,”  suggested  Tick. 

“ Humph !”  growled  Penman. 

“ Your  mistake  is  a common  one,”  remarked 
Skittles,  fully  sympathizing  with  Penman’s  feel- 
ings. Skittles  was  a true  lover  of  Nature,  and 
for  three  years  had  jealously  watched  the  rapid 
innovations  of  the  pioneer  settler,  yet  not  with- 
out some  satisfaction,  since  the  value  of  his  lands 
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hw  thus  enhsrmnda  hundred-  ■■ 
fold.  EaMerri  people/’ he  >*iT 
* 4 an?<  apt  to  &ri  the  impression 
that  tJifc.  -pan  -of  .the  drmntry  i*  ..  y'&: 

almost  n whifcrttw,  hardly  yet  ' 
nstiecni&L  Slow  lew,  indeed, 
cto  have  anj  (-ooc-eption  «>f  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  & being- 
nettled  up!  CiriliitAtum  pm- 
« one  as  n lemonvttul  <*>& 
i*  fugitive  cHimhul , 
lie-  Van hotvC*  rape -.from • it£  The 
W^ter  *mrt§  from  the  East  ’ 

with  the  design  of  reaching  *onn*  '-. 

p»i)Ot  where  fire  hand  nf  rmlijui* 

riem  .has  not  left  its  iinpritUf^ . • . ' 

wlifiwi.  Nature  revels  in  all  its.  V^V;\y  J-  v,* 
primitive  grandeur  of truckles* 
forest  and  nnhrofcsn  pr^iio.  T tlthhfo  him 
her  ftid,  and  speeds  hitn  on 

las  war,  hut  he  k still  h^upfoTbr  tfe  ryerkvtiog 
pr^^nee  of  man’s  labor,  lit  mmjn^tU-ri  horses* 
and  him  dmte  of  miles  are  d&fo#  to  lii^  j^prnor ; 

U atfll  .with  h im.  The  voice  of 
tfcte  Weuro-«ti#n*  if  tatfWi  ift  the  tx^om  of  ttiv 
fonwL  and  the Mokei>f  the  seHlerVnahfn  ends 
from  the  lap  of  the  for*«>lf  pmirie,  Ah ! Rctf* 
magfifak^  country!  If  any New  York- 
.€ry  tfr  utry  dotii<fen  of  the  crumped  ^tat^s  of  B«* 
repo,  k indinetl  to  dtoubU  let  hira  traverse  its 
lifWt  cspflh&j  ««d  he  will  tiud  >hat  the  rnM 
hemp  nht  make  his  fair  in  every  Hnit^trnd, 

nor  the  red  Ihdum  claim  its  sovereignty  ttiijlifc- 
pitted.'' 

ki  WoJl  dono/xtfAibr  and  poet Vf  Htpomd  Wa- 

bash.  mudihi^  So  .Myihg,_  lie;  took 

down  an  old  fiddle  from  hq  m-customed  place 
anti  jKiT^wingly  pirn  tehed  the  “Arkansmv  Tnir^ 
etecT  Tiiif.  had  the  tfthet  to  enliven  the  on* 
tire  f»art\\  who  had  um’oiwciou.dy  lapsed  into  a 
Hemimeutd  foyer.  It  encouraged  the  plodtlmg 
horses,  started  .up  the  not  12  of  the  bobolink  and 
mlbroarft  by  the  muynde,  astonished  the  sotmapr 
looking  kinc*  and  loosed  the  loud  tongue  -of  San- 
chr.  the  tfogv  who  hud  until  now-  been  silently 
mmirtg ‘j»W«g! ^da  ri^o  ^irnde  of  dm  wngonj  the 
.:/#M  Snncho  brmiul^l  on  in 
aAmn<i4%  batkit^  lik  il^Ii^la.  Such  was  die 


on  .me  t’JUiittft.  ,;  ; : ; ’iv:TT’: :',:.;:\'. 

the  silent  Mf^i^ppii  ^Myht  eyef  ».iUl  anon, 
peered  dm  tyo  tv  oh  ku«4it  j^hile^  aa  it  thvncod. 
ami  spai  khy.l  through  u>v  ft'pes.  ThHe:v\W'  the 
cliief.  fetnp^rof  die  m'mn.  It  might  have 
I H/en  ‘monoumOus  out  for  P/*  exceed  in  g o^uty. 
Every  tiling  Vfore  the  #re^hhw»f  the  Vigor,-  the 
bloom  of  n j»ereniiml  ^pHng.  Ai«ovo  was  that 
itK'p  blue  sky^that  3/?h w:**i th  ?ky— rerd- 
lean  deptlra  tfe  'jby# almoft  fo  fathom, 
yet  only  jo  reuUze  thut  tiniy  \vere  illaru fable : 
while  on  even-  wde  the  Verdure  of  frees  and  p ni- 
ne ifibne  tsl|h  a,  fiying  grpeh  tbof  ulmo^i  daexlctl 
with  its.  btSghthesw— *tuA  u gr^ert  «•»  those  rum 
run^T  Koe  whose  limit  of  nf4pn  includes  no  tnoh 
limit  tfo;  du.dr  kmo>  ,df  nut  -brow  1 hue  tlup 
stanre  iii  city  jairk*  and  tliorouglrfares.  Rm 
* ) i hurt  nil  tvm  glory  o f dm  prornc 

itowetki.  Far  a way,  M far  05-  the  eye  eon  Id  reaelC; 
they  bloomed  ir4  eYery  ninety  of  simp<5  ami  oolhr. 
like  one  Nmndh.^  garden  of  ran:  exolies,  filling 
the  air  with  their  delightful  Idants 

that  ore  mti^^d  bY  rmy/nl  htmnttoit  of  the 
Eiistem  florist  hern  grw  wild  tri  Hob  profuftion. 
Jtotfk  'uf  every  liae,  rufrps,  lilies; 
ver|ymftsA  pinks,  e w^i^vvilUaYtiA , i)yaeihflkst.,attrl 
Itvly-dtp^s,  mingtud  tlmir  wvjftj 

I hut  of  many  nameless  var iei fea.  To  eni>h  them 
heneat h the  font  feemed  sarnfogy: it;  ynt  n prai fie 
oi  tlo>v<‘rs  miybt  have^ \&W  |dtl<tkSitf<t)fo  among 
thOro  with  no  |»ercn^tild»‘  dinoirnttirm  of  thei* 
uumljyr.  How  muny.  xtinny  llowon?  were  ’here 
, |>rtrn  t>>  l»Mf»  uu/ie^D, 

And  »me  tbdr  oath*  alK^rt  Wlrjd 

Wort?  they  at  the  dftpsa)  of  # Hty  f\omU  they 
would  barn  proved  ah-  ippxluvusiibie  mine  of 
m&Uth- 

Fenman  wav  gtimpt hHxl  - This  Was  lmW4 A 

new  wwld*.to‘f)rm«;';‘  : • ,-y  . T.  Vy. 

/•  Bcnuftfui 


e^eeedih^y  ^ fin  fradnime  L 
^VZ.rrp;  ft  OOt  for  ilw**  lidd*1  of  gwdrtl 

thw  f^ntts  rtndf  handers  that  we  cne<*i  oycasioi)- 
idly,  J ^honld  niinost  feaev  J,  Ii^4  the  <lel>:i'tahh 
Indhirds.  henven”  :;  • 
The  soli  wiva  hot  t^itfRubly  bv- 

ing  sandy  y u.?u1  tiiOogli  all  the  laud  had  bee*. 
tnkw  up  in  spetutros,  halsv^  nttd  t\uaxp?^  ^Hii 
Only  h itraall  l*atl  had  iwipforwi  <rr  copied 
by  the  settler — most » *f  it,  indeed,  being  held  by 
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speculators,  while  those  farmers  who  aimed  to 
grow  rich  on  the  fat  of  the  land  had  wisely  gone 
still  farther  west,  to  the  more  fertile  prairies  be- 
yond the  Mississippi.  Hence,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  half  a dozen  large  villages,  human  habi- 
tations were  met  only  at  times,  and  often  a dis- 
tance of  eight  or  ten  miles  was  passed  without 
seeing  a house  or  cabin ; while,  at  frequent  inter- 
vals along  the  road  side,  the  expired  or  still 
smoking  embers  of  the  camp-fires  of  the  emigrant 
or  tourist  marked  the  spot  where  they  had  rested 
for  the  night.  It  was  hard  to  realize  that  but 
four  years  had  passed  since  this  very  land  was 
the  exclusive  property  of  the  red  man,  but  now 
transferred  to  his  white  brother  by  sale  and 
treaty.  These  smiling,  peaceful  prairies  have 
been  the  silent  witnesses  of  many  a tragic  deed 
of  blood,  and  the  celebration  of  drunken,  barba- 
rous orgies.  The  savage  Chippewas  have  had 
many  a scalp-dance  here ; and  the  blood  of  white 
man  and  Indian  has  mottled  the  turf.  J ust  yon- 
der is  the  ruin  of  an  old  French  trading-post, 
standing  alone  in  its  desolation,  a monument  of 
man’s  avarice  and  iniquity.  Ten  years  ago  that 
Frenchman  let  out  the  evil  spirits  from  a barrel 
of  whisky,  and  these  entering  into  the  savages 
assembled  there,  did  tear  and  rend  them  like  the 
demons  of  the  ancient  time.  Pandemonium  was 
then  let  loose.  They  howled  and  yelled,  and 
cut  themselves  with  knives ; and  in  the  midst  of 
their  bacchanalian  orgies,  when  their  insane  rev- 
elry was  at  its  height,  they  seized  the  unfortunate 
but  imprudent  trader,  tore  off  his  scalp,  and 
danced  like  fiends  around  the  burning  timbers 
of  his  already  plundered  house.  Thus  he  paid 
the  penalty  of  his  crime. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  — that  is,  about  five 
o’clock — after  traversing  for  a considerable  time 
a "jreeless  prairie  of  greater  extent  than  any  they 
aad  before  crossed,  our  adventurers  descried  the 
welcome  outline  of  a belt  of  timber  on  the  horizon 
before  them. 

“That’s  Big  Lake,”  said  Tick.  “We  will 
camp  there  to-night.  We  should  gain  nothing 
by  going  a mile  or  two  farther,  and  a more  suita- 
ble and  delightful  spot  is  not  to  be  found  on  the 
route.  Besides,  it  is  not  best  to  press  the  horses 
too  hard  on  the  start.” 

“If  I mistake  not,”  said  Skittles,  “it  is  a 
famous  lake  for  bass.  If  we  are  fortunate  enough 
to  find  old  Brown’s  canoe  there  the  chances  are 
that  we  shall  feast  to-night.” 

The  lake  did  not  belie  Tick’s  representa- 
tions. It  was  one  of  those  enchanting  sheets  of 
water  that  abound  in  Minnesota,  and  for  which 
that  State  is  so  remarkable.  It  was  not  one  of 
ordinary  lily-padded  lagoons,  overrun  with  tall, 
rank  rushes  that  spire  up  from  depths  of  slimy 
mud,  in  whose  sluggish  waters  lazy  fish  float 
motionless  the  livelong  day,  and  on  whose  weedy 
shores  great  frogs  ard  turtles  sun  themselves 
“from  mom  till  dewy  eve;”  but  its  fount  was 
clear  as  crystal,  like  a diamond  of  the  first  water 
set  in  the  emerald  green  of  its  wooded  banks ; 
its  waves  rippled  musically  on  pebbly  shores  that 
were  rich  with  variegated  agates  and  brilliant 


cornelians,  and  almost  laved  the  green  sward 
that  carpeted  its  gently  sloping  banks.  Such 
was  Big  Lake,  though  most  inappropriately 
named,  unless  the  signification  of  the  word  “ big” 
implied  something  remarkable . Its  diameter  is 
about  two  miles. 

With  assiduity  did  Tick  and  Wabash  apply 
themselves  to  the  task  of  making  preparations 
for  the  night,  while  Penman  stood  by,  with 
hands  in  his  pockets,  curiously  eying  their 
movements,  but  entirely  at  a loss  how  to  lend  a 
helping  hand,  until  aroused  by  the  sharp  voice 
of  Tick,  who  rather  peremptorily  remarked  that 
“ those  who  expected  to  eat  supper  must  expect 
to  help  get  it.” 

Forthwith,  Penman  being  duly  instructed, 
proceeded  to  gather  dry  fuel  for  the  camp-fir^ 
while  his  companions  were  no  less  busy.  The 
horses,  speedily  relieved  of  their  harnesses,  wore 
permitted  to  graze  ad  libitum , the  tea-kettle  came 
forth  from  its  covert,  and  promiscuous  biscuit, 
pork,  salt,  pepper,  cheese,  and  crackers  from 
their  hiding-places,  blankets  and  knapsacks  were 
brought  out,  and  fresh  water  dipped  from  the 
lake,  while  Sancho,  for  lack  of  more  profitable 
employment,  snapped  his  trap-like  jaws  at  every 
tormenting  fly  sans  souci . 

Meanwhile,  daring  these  hasty  preparations 
for  supper,  Skittles  had  stolen  away  unobserved, 
discovered  the  wished-for  canoe,  and  was  now 
seen  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  beating  the  air 
and  the  water  with  a choice  bit  of  pork  that  he 
had  fastened  to  his  hook  in  lieu  of  a better  bait, 
evidently  with  much  profit  to  himself  and  detri- 
ment to  the  fish.  This  sight  was  too  much  for 
Penman.  He  had  one  of  Conroy’s  best  200  feet 
trolling  lines,  with  spoon  attached,  that  had  never 
yet  been  proved ; and,  eager  to  test  its  merit,  he 
ran  down  to  a neighboring  point  of  land,  hailed 
his  comrade,  and  was  magnanimously  received 
on  board.  The  spoon  worked  to  a charm,  and 
in  half  an  hour  fish  enough  were  caught  to  sur- 
feit a score  of  appetites  more  ravenous  than 
theirs.  The  bass  is  a strong  fish,  and  the  sport 
of  capturing  him  is  most  exciting.  He  strikes 
boldly,  and  pulls  with  a will.  You  feel  that 
first  tug  run  through  every  nerve  like  an  electric 
thrill.  Between  you  and  the  fish  the  sensation 
is  reciprocal.  As  soon  as  he  feels  himself  hooked 
his  efforts  to  free  himself  are  most  extraordinary, 
and  require  much  skill  to  prevent.  Anon  you 
see  his  huge  nose  plowing  the  water  one  hundred 
feet  distant  as  he  allows  himself  to  be  drawn 
rapidly  toward  you ; then  suddenly  he  rallies  and 
throws  his  body  clear  out  of  the  water,  or  betimes 
darts  away  with  the  line  like  a runaway  steed 
with  the  bits  in  his  teeth.  But  you  humor  him 
according  to  his  notions,  giving  him  the  line 
when  necessary,  though  keeping  his  nose  always 
toward  you,  and  directly  you  have  the  ineffable 
satisfaction  of  lifting  a huge  twelve-pounder  over 
the  side  of  your  canoe,  and  seeing  him  flounder 
on  the  bottom.  He  is  fine  game  for  a sports- 
man. 

Hearty  was  the  welcome  the  fishermen  re- 
ceived on  their  return,  and  in  a twinkling  one 
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the  oats  in  the  bag,  and,  strangely  venturesome, 
cautiously  approached  until  the  coveted  prize  was 
directly  under  his  nose.  At  first  he  pricked  his 
cars  suspiciously,  then  smelled,  snuffed,  and  at 
last,  emboldened,  seized  it  with  his  teeth,  taking 
up  at  the  same  mouthful  a large  bunch  of  the 
sleeper’s  hair.  Meanwhile  Wabash’s  dream  ran 
in  this  wise : he  heard  the  savage  at  his  side,  felt 
his  hot  breath  upon  his  cheek,  his  heavy  hand  upon 
his  breast,  felt  his  fingers  twisting  his  hair,  but 
he  could  not  move  a muscle ; quickly  the  sharp 
knife  encircled  his  head ; he  perspired  in  agony, 
made  one  desperate  effort,  and  with  the  jerk 
that  tore  his  devoted  scalp  from  the  skull  he 
started  up  with  a cry  more  fierce  than  an  Indian 
war-whoop  or  a city  milkman’s  yell.  With  a 
snort  of  alarm  the  horse  wheeled  about,  and 
Sancho,  per  force  of  habit,  barked  most  lustily. 
The  noise  and  confusion  and  the  tramp  of  rapid 
feet  instantly  aroused  the  heaviest  of  the  sleepers. 

“ Great  Heavens ! what's  that  ?tf  shrieked  Skit- 
tles, springing  to  his  feet,  and  glaring  about  him 
in  dismay. 

“A  panther!  Indians!  we’re  attacked!”  yelled 
Penman,  clearing  his  blanket  at  a jump,  with  a 
rifle  in  one  hand  and  pistol  in  the  other. 

44  ’Tacked  be  dogged  !”  growled  old  Tick,  rais- 
ing himself  on  one  elbow,  and  rcconnoitering 
the  premises  at  a glance.  “ Attack  of  the  night- 
mare more  like.  Why  can’t  you  keep  quiet,  and 
let  a fellow  sleep  ?”  and  he  lay  down  again  and 
rolled  himself  up  in  his  blanket. 

It  was  half-suspected  that  he  had  been  a silent 
witness  of  the  whole  procedure,  for  his  blanket 
now  twitched  spasmodically,  and  a suppressed 
chuckle  was  heard  from  its  folds. 

Meanwhile,  Wabash  having  assured  himself 
of  the  safety  of  his  scalp,  and  fully  recovered  the 
use  of  his  senses,  now  felt  extremely  foolish. 
Having  solved  the  mystery  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
he  would  have  composed  himself  to  sleep  once 
more,  could  he  have  resisted  the  temptation  of 
relieving  himself  of  the  burden  of  the  joke  by 
throwing  it  upon  Skittles  and  Penman,  who  had 
not  yet  recovered  from  their  trepidation. 

“That  was  a big  one!”  said  he. 

44  What  ? what  was  it  ?”  said  both,  in  a breath. 

“ Why,  a striped  wolf.  Didn’t  you  sec  the 
animal  ?”  That  was  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of 
him — yell  like  murder.  They  ain’t  afraid  of 
fire  nor  powder,  and  it  ain't  no  use  to  shoot  at 
’em,  for  their  hide  is  as  thick  as  a rhinoceros’s.” 

“ Gracious ! what  a narrow  escape ! Wc 
must  stand  guard  after  this.  That  dog  is  no 
good  at  all,  or  he  would  have  aroused  us — con- 
found him.” 

4 4 Oh,  pshaw ! It’s  nothing  to  an  adventure  I 
had  dpwn  on  the  Wabash  last  summer.  A party 
of  us — ” 

“ Oh,  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep,”  again  growled 
Tick,  impatiently.  “ What’s  the  use  of  making 
all  this  fuss  ?” 

“Humph!  we’ll  have  to  go  to  sleep,  for  it 
won’t  come  to  us,”  rejoined  Skittles.  “It’s  no 
use  trying  to  sleep  any  more  to-night.” 

However,  all  lay  down  again,  and  the  camp 


resumed  its  usual  quiet ; but  it  continued  only 
for  a moment.  With  the  absence  of  the  wind 
down  came  the  mosquitoes  in  countless  myriads, 
ravenous  for  blood,  and  from  that  moment  all 
idea  of  sleep  was  at  an  end.  It  was  their  first 
visitation,  and  the  party  had  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  fit  up  their  mosquito  nets.  Still  came 
the  mosquitoes,  in  double  phalanxes,  “thicker, 
faster,  and  more  of  them,”  and  hovered  and 
noated  above.  They  hummed  and  sung  and 
poised  their  trenchant  blades,  and  settled  down 
and  bit  and  sucked  and  sung.  In  vain  the  vic- 
tims fought  and  slapped  and  covered  their  heads. 

Their  tormentors’  sharp  bills  penetrated  all  cov- 
erings— boots  even,  as  Wabash  affirmed.  But 
Wabash  played  the  Stoic  and  endured  their  at- 
tacks unmoved,  to  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  Skittles  and  Penman,  though  with  the  loss  of 
an  immense  amount  of  blood. 

! “ Confound  the  varmints — there’s  no  end  to 

’em !”  Penman  swore. 

“Pooh!  never  mind  ’em.  I don’t  feel  ’em 
at  all,”  said  Wabash. 

4 4 That’s  no  consolation  to  us.  Confound  ’em, 
there’s  two  more  of  the  wretches  dead.  I believe 
I have  killed  a million,  and  I can’t  see  as  they 
have  diminished  at  all.”  - 

“Oh!  let ’em  bite.  You  must  get  used  to ’em, 
as  I am,”  said  Wabash,  again.  44  If  you  lived 
on  the  Wabash  bottom,  you  might  see  mosqui- 
toes worth  speaking  of.  Why,  I have  known 
’em  suck  a man  clean  dry  in  five  minutes.” 

Old  Tick  had  remained  silent  until  now.  He 
had  heroically  endured  their  assaults;  but  now 
his  Stoicism  had  been  taxed  to  the  utmost. 

“Come,  boys,”  he  said,  “it’s  no  use.  Wc 
can’t  stand  this  any  longer.  We  shall  be  eaten 
alive  if  we  remain.  It  is  now  three  o’clock — 
only  an  hour  and  a half  to  daylight.  I think 
we  had  better  hitch  up  the  horses.  That  will 
take  us  half  an  hour.  We  can  then  make  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  by  seven  o’clock,  get  breakfast, 
push  on  again  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  then 
lie  by  during  the  heat  of  the  day.” 

All  readily  agreed  to  this  proposition ; and  the 
party  soon  after  took  their  flight  out  of  Egypt, 
pursued  by  vindictive  hosts.  About  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning  they  passed  a large  number  of 
men  busily  throwing  up  an  embankment  of 
earth. 

44  What’s  that? — a fort?”  asked  Penman. 

“No;  they  are  building  a railroad.  We  in- 
tend to  travel  over  this  road  by  steam  in  the 
course  of  a year  or  two.” 

“ It  strikes  me  that  you  Minnesota  people  arc 
more  energetic  than  wise.” 

44  Folks  differ  as  to  that.  But  let  me  tell 
you,  if  you  don’t  know  it,  that  we  are  now  build- 
ing Jour  railroads  in  this  State.” 

44  You  are  a go-ahead  people — got  up  on  the 
high-pressure  principle.  You  will  4 bust  your 
biler ! ’ ” 

4 4 In  five  years  we  shall  be  a great  State,”  pur- 
sued Tick. 

44  Ah ! yes ; the  mushroom  grows  in  a day  and 
dies  in  an  hour,”  rejoined  Penman. 
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bahit.*^  nnd  notions  he  country. 

was  t ho  roughly  jjtt  g iish. 

Hewren  shjwjrto^jHck- 
ot  of  tJi£  lathion- 
able  '^^.^000:  ih&ti 
•4Mrt$y  m& 

vrJdcfe  n«tj  Vb  RnjM* 
i nits  *bp}dyr  gjp  f £5  of 
kid  oi'  ' 

iaetw  ra 
a sorl  if, a 

frtry  ' cap,  iwhich  he 
thought  t^prurtRy  he- 
cC'miog.  In  lii3  speech 
and  action  lie  wa  -ex-  3 
fremeiy  jvravis%  and  ^ 
was  inclined,  to  look  ®c 
upon  the  frco-oml-e^y  ' -fSB 
nmnow  of  W ^torn  tvj  en  ’ ■■  • ‘ 
asd^ddcilly •>  vrlgat.  He 

and  *m  .as  proftnw  in  .$$ 1 
his  di^vdrr^iiiri^t'  \of  ^pS 
<h*err  thin?:  xVment^n  *^.v? 
w be  wii^  fovisfydaft&  ‘ ' Ay‘ 
praise  of  every  thing  ‘ T " 

RtvglMi.  Thu  only  | 
winder  was  that  be  > 
diOftLI  have  ever  eon-  V,^' 

^fted  to  ‘ kv?  lily . nfr-  ' ' 
tive  bmi  to  t«aie  his  % 
hmttiiiii  lo  .dts^piiiiAfK*1  ’/;.\^ 
ami,  inore  l)^/ 
than,  aJh  to  have  invent-  Uy‘ 
od  hi^  money  in  it.  He  •;/'• 

\^io?v  ho^  eicr,  a:  j^rwn 
/if  many  ^oif»d  qtialitres, 
and  preived  A^reeaWe 
company  t hrauphotit 
the  exd^litiot). 

Dr,  Qna<*ke«l^»f  4 
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intelligence,  and  had  traversed  this  route  on 
many  previous  occasions.  He  subsequently 
proved  extremely  useful  in  rescuing  the  party 
from  watery  graves,  digging  them  out  of  sloughs, 
bridging  bottomless  quagmires,  etc.,  etc. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  hour  for  starting, 
Penman  astonished  the  company  by  making  his 
appearance  with  his  head  closely  shaven.  The 
razor  had  done  its^ork  thoroughly,  and  not  a 
vestige  of  last  night’s  luxuriant  head  of  hair  re- 
mained. He  approached  majestically,  and,  re- 
moving his  hat,  bowed  and  regarded  his  friends 
with  the  perfect  nonchalance  of  a dandified 
44  croppy”  in  a public  assembly — not  at  all  dis- 
concerted. A spontaneous  burst  of  uproarious 
laughter  greeted  him. 

4 * Wagh  I that’s  some,  anyhow  1 ” yelled  Tick. 

“What  a subject  for  a phrenologist!”  ex- 
claimed the  Doctor,  carefully  manipulating  his 
cranium. 

44  ’Ere’s  to  all  the  ’air  off  your  *ed ! ” cried  the 
Englishman,  tossing  off  an  imaginary  bumper. 

44  Ain’t  he  a beauty,  though!”  said  Wabash. 
44  He  reminds  me  of  a chap  down  on  the  Wa- 
bash!” 

44  What  can  have  happened,  my  dear  friend  ?” 
interrupted  Skittles,  with  an  air  of  concern. 
44  You  look  as  though  you  had  been  scalped !” 

44 Ay,  there’s  the  rub!  To  be  or  not  to  be 
scalped  ? that’s  the  question,  ” replied  Penman, 
with  spirit.  44  For  myself,  I prefer  the  latter, 
even  though  it  cost  me  my  hair.” 

“Ahl  I see.  So  you  really  took  this  pre- 
caution to  prevent  your  being  scalped  by  In- 
dians?” 

44 1 did,  indeed.  I’ve  no  notion  of  leaving 
my  top-knot  to  ornament  any  boasting  red-skin’s 
wigwam.  Now,  you  see,  in  case  we  are  worsted 
in  an  encounter  with  any  hostile  savages,  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  scalp  me.” 

44  It’s  not  so  bad  an  idea,  after  all,”  said  the 
Doctor.  44 1 think  I need  have  no  apprehension 
on  that  score,”  he  added,  rubbing  his  own  bare 
pate  with  evident  satisfaction.  44  But  really,  my 
friend,  Lam  sorry  for  you.” 

44 And  I,”  added  Skittles.  “What  a dese- 
cration of  Nature’s  endowments ! What  a waste 
of  beauty!  Gentlemen,  let  us  weep  for  Ado- 
nis!” 

4 4 Better  weep  for  Adonis  living  than  for  a 
dead  Hector,”  rejoined  Penman.  44 1 have  in- 
formation from  reliuble  persons  that  the  Indians 
are  very  troublesome  in  some  parts  of  the  State 
whither  we  are  going ; and  I think  you  may  find 
that  proper  precautions  are  not  to  be  sneered 
at.” 

“All  aboard  for  Red  River!”  now  shouted 
Captain  Kinks,  from  the  wagon-box,  and,  crack- 
ing his  whip,  the  party  drove  off  with  colors  fly- 
ing, amidst  the  cheers  of  those  who  had  assem- 
bled to  see  them  off;  the  Doctor  gallantly  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  Some  two  miles  from  the  town 
they  struck  the  old  Red  River  trail,  which  they 
followed.  This  is  the  road  made  by  the  Pem- 
bina carts  on  their  annual  visits  to  St.  Paul, 
whither  they  convey  valuable  freights  of  furs  and 


buffalo  robes,  which  they  barter  for  provisions, 
merchandise,  and  necessaries  of  all  descriptions. 
The  present  month  of  July  was  the  time  when 
the  trains  invariably  made  their  appearance,  and 
our  party  looked  forward  with  eager  expectation 
and  curiosity  to  the  day  when  they  should  meet 
them.  Indeed,  a small  advance-party  had  al- 
ready arrived  at  St.  Paul,  and  the  rest  were 
known  to  be  not  more  than  a week’s  journey  be- 
hind. 

Pembina,  as  is  known,  is  the  northernmost 
settlement  of  the  United  States,  being  but  five 
miles  from  the  boundary  of  British  America.  It 
contains  a population  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
souls,  and  was  settled  originally  by  British  sub- 
jects, who  supposed  they  had  located  on  British 
soil.  The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants  are 
half-breeds,  who  gain  a livelihood  by  hunting 
and  fanning.  Their  dialect  is  as  various  as 
their  origin ; being  principally  Chippewa  and 
bad  French,  with  an  admixture  of  Cree,  English, 
and  Gaelic.  Pembina  is  four  hundred  and  six- 
ty miles  from  St.  Paul,  and  this  is  (or  was)  its 
nearest  market.  But  now  that  St.  Cloud  has 
come  to  be  a town  of  considerable  size,  it  natu- 
rally  aspires  to  the  hope  that  it  may,  at  no  distant 
day,  secure  this  valuable  trade  of  the  Red  River 
people,  since  it  can  not  but  be  an  object  to  them 
to  shorten  their  long  and  tedious  journey  a dis- 
I tance  of  seventy-five  miles.  It  seems  strange  to 
think  of  a people  traveling  twenty  or  thirty  dap 
to  do  their  shopping ; but  how  much  more  won- 
derful must  it  seem  to  these  hyperboreans  them- 
selves, during  each  successive  year,  to  witness 
the  rapid  advances  of  civilization,  and  to  find 
thriving  towns  where  all  was  an  unsettled  region 
the  year  before ! 

The  Pembina  fur  traffic  dates  back  only  to  the 
year  1844,  when  it  received  its  first  inception  at 
the  hands  of  Norman  W.  Kittson,  the  present 
Mayor  of  St.  Paul.  For  three  years  he  battled 
with  the  Hudson’s  Bay  monopoly  with  little 
promise  of  success,  suffering  continued  reverses 
and  losses ; but  from  the  year  1847  the  stream 
of  trade  began  to  turn  toward  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  to  break  over  the  artificial  barriers 
imposed  by  the  Company.  In  1850  the  proceeds 
of  furs  collected  amounted  to  $-10,000,  and  in 
1857  it  had  increased  to  $180,000.  In  1844 
the  number  of  carts  employed  was  only  six ; in 
1858,  six  hundred ; and  it  is  an  interesting  fret 
to  notice  that  four  hundred  of  these  came  from 
the  British  territory.  There  is  hardly  a doubt 
that,  with  the  termination  of  the  sway  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  the  whole  of  the  trade 
heretofore  forced  through  the  difficult  channel  of 
Nelson’s  River  will  now  find  its  more  natural 
outlet  in  this  direction.  Hence  there  now  seems 
more  necessity  than  ever  for  a military  post  on 
the  Red  River ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  thU 
necessity  will  be  supplied  by  the  fort  now  build- 
ing at  Graham’s  Point. 

The  Red  River  trail,  which  our  party  travel- 
ed, here  lay  over  open  prairie,  without  shade  or 
protection  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which  w*n 
oppressive.  But  the  Captain  had  thoughtfully 
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erected  a cotton  awning  oyer  the  wagon,  and  this 
most  gratefully  tempered  the  heat  to  Penman's 
shorn  head,  and  shaded  the  thin-skinned  En- 
glishman, Skittles,  and  Tick.  It  was  only  large 
enough  for  four.  The  Captain  and  Wabash  oc- 
cupied the  driver's  seat. 

Three  miles  from  St.  Cloud  they  crossed  the 
Sauk  Iiiver  on  a bridge,  and  after  a ride  of  four 
miles  over  prairie  and  oak  openings,  consider- 
ably cultivated,  reached  the  settlement  of  St. 
Joseph.  (Gracious!  what  a catalogue  of  saints! 
Minnesota  abounds  in  that  staple.)  Here  the 
Doctor's  saddle  began  to  be  uncomfortable,  and 
he  showed  signs  of  uneasiness,  but  he  still  per- 
severed, and  hitched  along,  with  pony's  jerking 
gait,  puffing  and  blowing,  his  face  red  with  ex- 
ercise, and  his  dumpy  legs  pressed  closely  to 
bobtail’s  sides.  This  caused  the  party  much 
merriment. 

“I  say,  Doc,  do  you  feel  better  now?”  and 
“Doc,  does  your  digestion  improve?”  and  “Is 
he  easy  under  the  saddle,  Doc  ?”  and  a multitude 
of  such  bantering  questions  were  showered  upon 
him,  successively,  until  his  proverbially  good 
temper  became  slightly  ruffled,  and  his  fiery  red 
face  grew  still  redder.  At  last  they  reached  St. 
Joseph,  and  he  slid  heavily  from  the  back  of  his 
animal,  and  seated  himself  upon  a convenient 
bench. 

“ What’s  fun  to  you,  gentlemen,  may  be  the 
death  of  me,”  he  said,  wiping  the  perspiration 
from  his  forehead.  “Whew!  but  this  beats 
tepid  baths  and  mustard  poultices ! Well ! kill 
or  cure  is  my  rule  of  practice.” 

“More  frequently  the  former,  I suspect,”  re- 
marked Skittles.  “ But  really,  Doc,  I hope  you 
will  make  an  exception  in  your  own  favor.” 

“Thanks  for  your  good  wishes,  but  confound 
your  nicknames!”  returned  Quackenboss,  with 
a show  of  warmth.  “ I detest  that  word  4 Doc.  ’ 
It  isn't  more  than  half  civil,  either,  to  address  a 
member  of  the  profession  by  that  title.  You 
Yankees  have  an  inveterate  fashion  of  abbrevia- 
ting all  names,  as  if  you  were  afraid  of  wasting 
breath,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Now,  some 
of  my  patients  used  to  take  the  same  liberty,  and 
called  me  ‘ Quack’  for  short,  and  my  office-boy 
called  me  * Boss’  for  ditto ; and  now  you  young 
scape-graces  go  so  far  as  even  to  dock  my  title, 
as  somebody  has  tills  horse  of  mine,  by  cutting 
off  its  termination ! ” 

This  amusing  repartee  elicited  a round  of 
cheers  from  the  company. 

“The — ah — Doctor  is  quite  right,”  said  Ma- 
jor Tewksbury,  pompously.  “ His  gentle  re- 
buke is — ah — well-timed.  Pardon  me,  gentle- 
men, but  I think  there  is  no  country  where  so 
little  respect  is  shown  to  age,  rank,  or  station  as 
in  America.  In  my  opinion,  it  indicates  a boor- 
ish character  and  bad  breeding ; in  fact,  I may 
say — ah — a low  rank  in  the  scale  of  civilization.  ” 

“ I hope  you  don’t  feci  hurt  by  our  rudeness, 
or  degraded  by  our  companionship,”  retorted 
Wabash,  with  sarcastic  manner,  and  instantly 
runuing  up  the  American  flag.  “Now,  down 
on  the  Wabash  we  are  different  from  the  Yankees. 
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We  give  every  old  scoundrel  a title  whether  he 
has  a right  to  it  or  not.  As  a general  thing,  the 
more  titles  the  worse  man.  Every  body  there  is 
captain,  colonel,  or  major.” 

“Do you  mean  personality,  Sir?”  responded 
the  English  major,  bristling  up. 

“ Net  in  the  least,  Mr.  Tewksbury.  I sup- 
posed you  came  honestly  by  your  title.” 

“What,  Sir!”  fiercely.  “Do  you  mean  to 
insinuate  that  I — ” 

“ Stop,  now ! ” interposed  the  Doctor.  Cease 
this  dispute,  and  don’t  spill  blood  here.  Re- 
member I haven’t  my  surgical  instruments  with 
me.  Besides,  yOu  know  the  Atlantic  cable  now 
unites  England  and  America  in  one  eternal  bond 
of  fratricidal  love!”  (The  Doctor  sometimes 
twisted  his  words.) 

At  this  moment  Captain  Kinks  appeared  with 
a huge  pitcher  of  beer. 

“Here,  gentlemen!”  he  said;  “if  you  will 
froth  at  the  mouth,  do  it  in  a rational  way.  Here 
are  glasses.  You  can  now  draw  a bead  on  each 
other  without  possibility  of  personal  injury.” 

“ Your  health,  comrades,”  nodded  the  Doctor, 
as  he  drank.  “ May  your  last  bier  be  as  agree- 
able as  this.” 

This  sepulchral  joke  restored  good  humor  at 
once ; and  bidding  adieu  to  St.  Joseph,  they  pro- 
ceeded gayly  on  their  way.  Tick  kindly  offered 
to  bestride  the  Doctor’s  horse,  and  the  Doctor 
took  his  place  in  the  wagon.  They  had  traveled 
but  a mile  or  two,  when  a dense  yellowish  cloud 
was  seen  on  the  distant  prairie,  and  apparently 
moving  slowly  toward  them. 

“Hurrah!  here  come  the  carts!”  shouted 
Kinks.  “ It  must  be  them,  and  no  mistake.” 

Gradually  the  cloud  increased  in  size,  and 
spread  away  to  the  southward  like  the  tail  of  a 
comet,  and  soon  a single  ox-cart  could  be  dis- 
tinguished at  the  head  of  the  column,  as  if  just 
emerging  from  the  thick  pall  of  dust.  As  the 
train  approached,  the  outlines  of  other  carts, 
filing  in  long  procession,  could  be  defined ; and 
soon  the  foremost  came  up.  Our  travelers  halt- 
ed to  gaze  and  wonder  at  the  novel  spectacle. 
There  were  some  hundred  and  fifty  carts  in  all 
— rude,  wooden  vehicles,  put  together  without 
a particle  of  iron — not  excepting  tires  and  linch- 
pins— and  each  drawn  by  a single  ox,  harnessed 
in  shafts  with  gearing  of  strips  of  raw  hide.  The 
appearance  of  the  drivers  accompanying  was  not 
less  grotesque.  One  hardly  knew'  whether  to  be 
most  surprised  at  the  odd  uniformity  of  their  cos- 
tume of  coarse  blue  cloth,  richly  ornate  with  brass 
buttons,  their  showy  belts  of  red  flannel,  and  their 
small  jaunty  caps,  or  at  the  remarkable  diversity 
of  their  figures  and  complexions,  including,  as  it 
did,  the  fair  skin  and  light-brown  curls  of  the 
Saxon,  and  the  swarthy  hue  and  straight  black 
hair  of  the  Indian,  with  every  intermediate  shade 
that  amalgamation  could  produce.  Each  driver 
had  the  charge  of  five  or  six  carts,  the  animals 
being  led  by  a strap  tied  to  the  cart  next  in  front 
— so  that,  while  he  flourished  his  whip  over  the 
back  of  the  leader,  the  rest  were  compelled  to 
follow,  nolens  volens . In  some  cases  these  straps 
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had  chafed  the  room  of  the  ite felt 

wjia  raw  and  MteJy , mi  this  atJiied'  mwit  it)  tte 
\va&&jgnhi>  ttpfjeiu-aiic^  of  the  v/rt'tclu^  nnimu  is. 
cart  wax  ten \i\ y-  *»a  tv iUi  f afs,  which 

vyfer6  ikn%iyi,wi&  ^ bu$&fe  rbbo  >’J>n3»ii-  nvfer  the 
ttip.  '-A -;V  •■'  :.'V:.  ' Y‘V‘,  *‘;Vj 

;As  the  train.  (ifttjggwi  slowly  by;  eftcli.  driver 
<vife.*d  life  cap  wish  ;<  yv^petirful  “ /te/te  / " te. 
on  every  bice  were  traced  the  Tmes  vtt  cure.  The 
effects  of  their  long  and  toiirr«;Tne  jburney  were 
visible  alike  on  man  and  teust.  Koeheety  v>  tvi> 
ha  !*  ‘ wu*  hejittl  from  the  men,  but  they  talked 
wearily  an  d ip  rilenee  Iwaide  their  jaded  AudVwer- 
tasked  annuals  or  lay  strcrdied  at  fall  length 
ujkai  the  jfaps  of  their  fo/ids  deeping  or  half 
stroke.  The  o^ea,  gwdit  and  lcx%,  ns  if  they 
hud  long  beeft  *#anj$r*  tb  good  jnmtittigc,  With 
protruding  eyas  imd  dinolipj?  Hpa,  inijcd  paintVife 
lyvrith  thetr  bill dtrtU;  wink:  n*e  heavy  wheJeil^ 
that  had  sitvet  fauyr  kept  ap  nn  tnyes- 

rant  creaking  and  gqfcilimg.  an  i f sptaiking  $tr 
the  dam h osen  that  A tkirii 

coat  of  dust  tweml  every  thing,  and  black  rmiii 
on  the  u hods  ami  tallies  of  die  eattfegare  gotxV 
eynkjpca  of  the  deep  sjougbs  they  had  cjr*v**ed  m 
,tto«5r  rtiftte.  In  the  noddle  of  the 
eiirt  of  more  pretensions  than  rim  wit,  im$m  fety 
an  ifi<li«u  pony  and  wveKvl  with  i^nvuii,  coyi- 


were  evidently  para  A nglo-Saxoiutp  tor  in:  d Heir 
general  appears nee  wen?  stmgber,  if  aay  tbnig. 
than  their  cc^iuyter^  A laatfr^ 

spread  eptiii  the  totVim  t*r  t fn-  sod  % rife*-' 

piaious  black  tetrie  ai  their  ^Ufe,  showed  tbto 
t hey  were  not;  Indifferent  to  cre&iere  comfort*. 
Asf toy  drov£  hfim&ij?-  itoto^UU  y W-: 
flttttfothhs  M 

“Ffyur  vvuntrcr  w^  tiii?  tint**  carTiage  io  the 

train;  here  vlt  aw t *x  ; V £ •-'/  - V '■  t';V  ; V 

At  length  tte  h\\  *u<\  our 

travelers  omempre  mumed  their  journey,  high- 
ly interested  in  the  rare  right  they  had  tern  per/ 
ituittud  t n witnc^,  : • :^  ' - \ ‘ 'v  > '*  / . ’ 

a worth  ««emg. :v  «aid 

the  ppetoiv  4* You-' dmft »ee  a irh  things  on 
j >r lir-v  shU?  of  the  Atlantic,  my  j 

tug  ihk\ lihgh^htnnn.  ?'  , 

^ Ah--vcw  ordionry.  ATe  liave  .tni«:h  fip^r 
ritrria^  tu  England.  *’ 

Prairie,  which  k five  ?nde& 
id  lengthy  linn kod  on  both  sides  mtfe  timber . and 
rootwining  timny  tic  Ids  of  grain,  they  arrived  at 
Cold  8pr>r-%  a ^n»all  hamlcr,  early  in  the  aftei^ 
phwSi  they  stopped  fh  xhtve  and  bait  vhe 

hor^*  tfminswm  were  quickly  produced  and 
spread  hpbiv  the  grass,  and,  searing  thernsehie* 
upoit  gT^iindt  rim  party  proceovled  to  dispftlcli 
rimly  ip^l  in  trtle  backvvtele  style..  Major 
ToWk^batr  di^^vtrfd 
a «mail  mo  and  of  iCiittK 
which  offering  timifml 
fhcilitiea  for  « cr>mfort- 
nhie  sent,  lie  at  evnee  tijw 
ptoprinted  tor  hmirseJf ; 
but  lie  had  har«ilr  get 
k,  fairly  to  work  vritlr 

'.,0.'^  knife  iiudfork  beforehe 
;•  ypil&tdy  sprang  to  te 
laid  riveivad 

' >:o  vh.M'inc  k.  aod 

^Trirneppcd  a jH»b'  oi 
v ^ , ’ ' ' ' ft3ptorika»s  « ad ; 

ftopk  not  laid  down  iu 
mHttary  tnctlr^. 

AMtit  and  batvm  wx»n» 

mf  dashed  fnritrurdy  1^  fhe 

nyk'ffB  W'inni  tind  kirire,furk. 

y atid  im  jdato  went  Ky- 

r*^C  i»!^  in  different  dirac- 

. rihhs.;  lie  ytawlpcd.. 
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tion ! There  was  no  eating  after  this.  The  ef- 
fect was  magical.  Every  man  was  roaring,  and 
screeching,  and  rolling  on  the  ground,  until  theii* 
sides  ached  with  laughter. 

“ What  can  be  the  matter  with  Major  ?”  gasped 
old  Tick,  as  soon  as  he  could  recover  his  breath. 
44  Is  the  man  drunk  or  insane  ?.  Oh,  Mqjor,  what 
is  it?” 

“ Ugh ! ugh ! ” yelled  Tewksbury,  still  pirouet- 
ting, and  executing  the  most  inimitable  pas.de 
deux . “ I’m  on  fire ! I’m  bitten  to  death ! ” 

44  Oh,  it’s  only  an  attack  of  the  shakes,”  said 
Wabash,  provokingly,  not  forgetting  his  old 
grudge.  “ I’ve  seen  plenty  of  ’em  on  the  Wa- 
bash bottom.” 

“ Pshaw ! he’s  going  through  the  Shanghai 
drill,”  said  Kinks. 

44  No ; I have  it.  It’s  the  St.  Vitus’s  dance,” 
said  the  Doctor.  44  I’ve  treated  many  such  cases. 
Major,  I must  write  you  a prescription  immedi- 
ately. You’ll  never  recover  unless  you  take  care 
of  yourself  at  once.” 

Forthwith  he  pulled  out  pencil  and  paper,  and 
drew  up  the  following  prescription : 


44  R Aqua  vit® 23 

Lignum  vit® 13 

Pure  aqua. 13 

Sal  Saltoa 13 

Vito  Vite 13 

44  Shake  and  mix." 


44  There,”  said  he;  u that  will  help  you.” 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Major  had  disap- 
peared, and  was  Aow  seen  behind  the  wagon 
changing  his  clothes. 

A ride  of  five  miles  farther  brought  them  to 
the  small  settlement  of  Richmond,  on  the  Sauk 
River.  Thus  far  their  journey  had  been  easy,  and 
without  bodily  discomforts ; but  here  they  left 
the  Red  ltiver  trail,  and  followed  a blind  track 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Sauk  valley — the  mark 
of  the  newly-surveyed  State  road  from  St.  Cloud 
to  Breckinridge.  Beyond  this  all  was  doubt  and 
uncertainty;  and  henceforth  the  party  would 
have  to  intrust  themselves  solely  to  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  Captain  Kinks  to  pilot  them 
safely  to  their  destination.  On  receiving  this  in- 
formation Mr.  Penman  was  in  ecstasies.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  belief  that  he  had  a(  last  reached 
the  limit  of  civilization,  and  was  soon  likely  to 
get  to  the  celebrated  “jumping-off  place”  in  the 
region  of  sundown.  All  thought  of  danger  from 
savages  was  banished  by  the  joy  he  anticipated 
in  beholding  and  mingling  with  the  native  chil- 
dren of  the  forest. 

“I  am  impatient,”  he  said,  “for  the  hour  to 
come  when  I can  grasp  the  hand  of  some  aged 
chieftain,  and  gazing  on  his  inspired  brow,  hear 
him  talk  of  the  Spirit  Land  and  the  far-off  hunt- 
ing grounds  of  his  forefathers.  I long  to  listen 
to  the  sweet  and  gentle  lullaby  of  the  young 
squaw,  as  she  soothes  her  babe  to  rest,  amidst 
the  warbling  of  mocking-birds  and  the  rounde- 
lays of  the  whip-poor-will,  as  they  blend  their 
notes  with  hers.  I long  to  realize  my  many 
dreams  of  picturesque  wigwams  amidst  flowery 
groves,  of  light  birchen,  canoes  bounding  over 
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foaming  breakers  and  dashing  rapids,  the  wild 
chase,  and  the  mysterious  ceremonies  of  the  mys- 
tic 44  medicine  man  ; ” to  roam  in  peaceful  groves, 
where  resounds  the  love-song  of  the  young  brave 
to  the  blushing  and  innocent  maiden ; to  hear 
the  shrill  war-whoop,  and  the  wild  shouts  of 
victorious  warriors  over  the  scalps  of  * countless 
enemies;  to — hum — ah.” 

Here  Penman’s  flight  of  fancy  carried  him  so 
high  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  forever. 

44  Hear  war-whoops,  eh  ?”  said  Kinks,  with  a 
provoking  grin.  4 4 If  what  you  heard  at  St.  Cloud 
is  correct,  about  the  Indians  being  hostile,  your 
last  wish  may  soon  be  gratified.” 

Penman  involuntarily  placed  his  hand  on  his 
poll,  but  made  no  reply.  He  was  soon  after  de- 
tected putting  fresh  caps  on  his  revolver. 

The  Captain  had  heard  rumors  before  he 
started  of  renewed  hostilities  between  the  Sioux 
and  the  Chippewas,  as  well  as  that  some  strag- 
gling war-parties  had  levied  on  the  cattle  and 
provisions  of  some  of  the  settlers  in  the  Sauk 
valley,  but  he  gave  so  little  credence  to  them  that 
he  thought  them  not  worth  repeating.  However, 
he  had  privately  determined  to  make  inquiries  of 
a friend  who  lived  some  twenty  miles  beyond, 
and  whose  name  had  been  mentioned  as  one  of 
those  who  had  received  attentions  from  the  In- 
dians. This  man’s  house  he  knew  lay  directly 
on  the  trail  the  Indians  followed  in  passing  from 
their  own  to  the  enemy’s  country. 

The  scenery  of  the  Sauk  valley  is  beautiful 
and  varied.  Lakes  and  streams  are  met  success- 
ively, and  pleasant  groves  of  oak  diversify  the 
undulating  prairie  which  stretches  away  in  grace- 
ful curves,  till  in  the  dim  distance  it  meets  the 
horizon,  while  the  serpentine  course  of  the  river 
is  plainly  traced  by  the  dense  belts  of  oak  and 
willow  that  skirt  its  banks.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  favored  spots  of  earth,  and  Nature  has  here 
surpassed  the  perfection  of  art  in  laying  out  and 
adorning  her  lawns  and  parks  and  groves  an^ 
terraces.  As  the  party  advances,  a gigantic 
crane  starts  up  from  the  river  with  its  shrill, 
harsh  voice,  and  flapping  his  huge  wings  sails 
lazily  away  to  some  place  of  fancied  security ; 
the  prairie  chicken  rises  with  its  windy  whir,  and 
wild  pigeons  flutter  in  the  oaks  and  willows,  while 
on  a distant  ridge  a herd  of  deer  are  quietly  feed- 
ing. Anon  a solitary  buck  darts  out  from  a wil- 
low copse  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  tossing  his 
head  aloft,  bounds  gracefully  over  the  prairie. 
Penman  seizes  his  rifle  with  nervous  haste  and 
fires.  The  bullet  glances  over  the  wrater,  and 
the  deer  gallops  away  unhurt.  All  laugh,  and 
Penman,  much  mortified,  reloads  in  silence. 

Anon  a solitary  log-house  is  passed,  surrounded 
with  cultivated  fields,  or  a rickety  shanty  mark- 
ing some  unoccupied  claim.  And  thus  the  pass- 
ing hours  are  wiiiled  away,  the  country  growing 
more  beautiful  at  every  step,  and  exciting  fre- 
quent exclamations  of  delight.  At  length  the  set- 
ting sun  sinks  in  the  western  sky,  and  with  the 
approach  of  evening  the  mosquitoes,  those  dreaded 
pests  and  the  only  curse  of  this  western  paradise, 
begin  to  swarm  in  countless  myriads,  coming  up 
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from  the  river  in  clouds,  and  filling  the  air  with 
their  ceaseless  hum.  It  is  time  to  camp,  but 
what  a prospect  for  comfort ! for  quiet  sleep ! It 
is  true  the  air  is  still  and  balmy,  the  rich  sward 
soft  as  velvet,  the  sky  radiant  with  mellow  hues, 
and  softly  blending  shadows  are  floating  over  the 
prairie,  all  inviting  rest,  a quiet  siesta,  and  a 
calm  repose ; but  what  a mockery  of  bliss  1 what 
an  aggravation ! To  pause  here,  allured  by  these 
delights,  is  but  to  consign  one’s  self  to  voluntary 
martyrdom,  to  endure  exquisite  tortures,  to  be 
consumed  bv  minutest  particles.  But  this  is  low 
ground.  Yonder  knoll,  away  from  the  river, 
where  the  evening  breeze  has  full  scope,  may 
afford  some  relief,  and  the  horses’  heads  are 
turned  thitherward. 

On  the  way  an  odd-looking  individual  is  ob- 
served near  by,  seated  on  a stump,  vigorously 
beating  the  air  with  both  hands,  and  apparently 
going  through  a series  of  gymnastic  exercises. 

“ Halloa ! ” shouted  Tick.  “ I say,  stranger, 
are  there  many  mosquitoes  about  here !” 

“Well,  no  — not  very — thick  about  here, 
though  there’s  a — good  many— over — yonder  1” 
was  the  broken  reply,  each  pause  being  filled  up 
with  spasmodic  blows  and  slaps  at  what  seemed 
to  be  invisible  objects. 

“ We’ll  go  on  a piece,”  said  Kinks.  But  mat- 
ters did  not  improve.  They  accordingly  camped, 
resignedly  submitting  to  the  force  of  circum- 
stances. The  duties  of  the  hqpr  were  performed 
with  astonishingalacrity,  for  continued  and  rapid 
motion  wras  the  only  salvation  of  each  individual. 
Even  the  indolent  and  aristocratic  Englishman 
forgot  his  high-bred  notions,  and  applied  himself 
with  becoming  industry  to  collecting  materials 
for  making  “smudges,”  regardless  of  his  kid 
gloves  and  spotless  linen.  The  horses,  too,  hun- 
gry though  they  were,  cropped  but  hasty  mouth- 
fuls of  the  tempting  and  luxuriant  grass,  and 
after  rolling  upon  the  earth,  and  rubbing  their 
sides  against  trees  and  bushes,  finally  parted 
their  halters,  and  galloped  away  over  the  prairie 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  winged  tormentors. 
This  made  extra  work  for  somebody,  and 
Skittles,  who  volunteered  to  go  out  and  bring 
them  back  had  the  misfortune  to  get  mired  in 
a slough,  where  he  was  so  bitten  by  mosqui- 
toes as  hardly  to  be  recognizable  the  next 
morning.  His  face  and  hands  were  greatly 
blotched  and  swollen,  and  bore  the  appearance 
of  one  having  the  small-pox.  Indeed,  so  greatly 
did  he  suffer  that  it  was  several  days  before  he 
fully  recovered.  If  Skittles’s  credulity  had  ever 
before  been  put  to  the  test  by  the  mosquito  stories 
of  the  Western  backwoodsmen,  he  was  now  pre- 
pared to  believe  every  thing.  As  to  their  num- 
bers and  ferocity  there  can  be  no  exaggeration. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a person  exposed,  even 
for  a short  time,  to  their  attacks,  without  cover- 
ing, would  not  long  survive  the  poisonous  effects 
of  their  bites.  In  most  parts  of  the  unsettled 
country  it  is  impossible  to  live  without  suitable 
protection  for  the  body.  No  hunter  or  lumber- 
man goes  without  it,  even  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  At  evening  he  surrounds  himself  with  a 


zone  of  smudges,  and  at  night  his  only  safety  is 
within  his  mosquito  net. 

* Thus  we  find  our  adventurers  disposed  in  camp. 

In  the  thick  smoke  of  their  smudges,  or  securely 
ensconced  within  the  mosquito  bars  which  they 
have  carefully  erected  on  suitable  sticks,  they 
bid  defiance  to  their  tormentors.  The  horses, 
too,  usually  so  averse  to  fire,  now  boldly  ap- 
proach and  stand  quietly  in  the,  thickest  of  the 
smoke,  blinking  their  smarting  eyes,  but  thank- 
ful for  the  temporary  relief.  The  evening  meal 
is  hastily  dispatched,  and  now,  all  drawing  forth 
their  tobacco-pipes,  sought  to  ease  “ the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,”  as  one  cures  ham  and  bacon,  by 
a permeating  investment  of  smoke.  Smoke  was 
their  only  solace  in  that  hour  of  trial,  and  though 
they  endured  all  with  Stoical  resignation,  not  an 
eye  was  tearless. 

Said  Skittles  to  Tick,  awaking  from  a sort 
of  reverie,  “ It’s  singular,  isn’t  it,  that  it  is  bnly 
the  female  mosquito  that  torments  us  and  steals 
away  our  blood  ?” 

“ Didn’t  know  it.” 

“ It’s  even  so.  Surely  any  one  can  see  that 
their  onslaughts  are  made  with  real  feminine 
ferocity,  such  as  the  other  sex  is  incapable  of.” 

“How  can  you  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other  ?”  asked  the  Doctor  from  within  his  re- 
treat. 

“By  their  shape  and  color,  and  especially 
their  bite.  Didn’t  I just  say  that  it  was  only  the 
females  that  bit  ? But  really,  it  does  seem  to 
me  as  if  I never  before  saw  them  equaled  in 
size,  numbers,  and  variety ; for  here  are  scuttle- 
backs,  ring-tails,  browns  and  blacks,  and  short- 
horned  gallinippers,  any  one  of  which  might  be 
mistaken  for  a bird  at  a little  distance.” 

“Nor  I,”  said  Wabash,  “excepting  down  on 
the  Wabash  bottom,  where  they  are  hunted  for 
snipe.” 

“ Come,  friend  Skittles  !”  spoke  Penman, 

“ yon  are  quite  an  entomologist ; can’t  you  write 
or  read  us  a short  dissertation  on  the  mosquito, 
his  life  and  habits?” 

“Certainly,”  replied  S.,  proceeding  to  the 
task  at  once.  “ The  mosquito  is  an  offensive 
and  venomous  species  of  insect.  (That’s  so.) 

He  abides  in  swamps  and  marshes,  though  he 
docs  by  no  means  confine  himself  to  those  local- 
ities. (We  wish  he  did.)  His  bill  is  long,  sharp, 
and  piercing,  and  his  voice  is  like  unto  it.  In 
these  respects  he  differs  not  from  the  snipe  or 
sand-hill  crane ; neither  4b  to  his  general  per- 
sonal appearance,  particularly  when  on  the  wring. 

He  also  much  reminds  one  of  a Scotch  bag-pipe, 
and  yet  is  unlike  it,  inasmuch  that  his  piping 
ceases  when  his  bag  is  full,  and  vice  versa . He 
delights  in  blood  and  torture,  and  his  cruelty  is 
particularly  manifest,  in  that  he  invariably  sucks 
his  victim  through  a tube  instead  of  swallowing 
him  at  once.  (Ruffian !)  His  appetite  is  insatia- 
ble, and  is  limited  only  by  his  capacity.  When 
full,  he  retires  for  a time,  but  like  the  chamber 
of  a Colt’s  revolver,  returns  to  the  charge  as 
often  as  he  goes  off;  so  also,  if  he  be  driven  away 
forcibly,  and  for  this  his  pertinacity  is  remarka- 
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wished  to  pass  the  night  in  camp,  but  they  were 
not  recognized.  Finally,  after  exhausting  the 
whole  Western  catalogue  of  travelers’  queries,  he 
proceeded  on  his  way  with  the  following  answer 
to  the  oft-repeated  question  of  “ what’s  the  mat- 
ter?” “I’ve  got  a tarnation  heifer  here — blast 
her! — that’s  as  wild  as  Satan,  and  I’m  going  to 
drive  her  until  morning,  and  see  if  I can’t  tame 
her!”  So  saying,  he  plunged  into  the  dark- 
ness. 

This  explained  the  whole.  All  admired  the 
stranger’s  pluck ; but  it  was  evident  that  if  either 
triumphed  in  the  end,  it  must  be  the  heifer. 


THE  COSTLY  KISS: 

A NEW  YORK  DETECTIVE  EXPERIENCE. 

A WHOLESALE  hardware  store  down  town 
was  entered,  the  safe  opened,  and  sixteen 
thousand  dollars  taken,  one  night  last  August. 
Next  morning  complaint  was  made,  and  I was 
sent  to  work  the  case. 

On  examining  the  premises  every  thing  showed 
the  touch  of  a professional  hand.  The  lock  of 
the  front  door  had  been  “tooled”  effectually; 
the  bolt  was  dislodged,  and#could  not  be  shot. 
The  door  of  the  counting-room  had  been  kicked 
in,  the  thin  partition  making  this  an  easy  mat- 
ter. The  safe  had  been  opened  without  violence, 
a key  fitted  to  the  lock  having  evidently  been 
used.  The  fall-rope — the  stout  rope  used  for 
hoisting  goods  to  the  upper  stories — had  been 
cut ; one  end  had  been  made  fast  to  a handle  of 
the  safe ; the  other  end  hung  out  from  the  win- 
dow, which  opened  into  an  alley-way  some  fif- 
teen or  twenty  feet  below.  It  seemed  plain  that 
the  thief  had  been  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of 
coming  out  through  the  front  door  into  the  street 
— it  might  have  been  nearly  daylight — and  had 
preferred  this  less  exposed  exit.  Nothing  in  the 
store  had  been  taken,  with  the  exception  of  a 
pair  of  silver-mounted  pistols ; the  thief  had, 
reasonably,  been  content  with  the  booty  found 
in  the  safe. 

After  concluding  this  examination  I received 
from  the  partners  a description  of  the  money 
stolen.  It  consisted  of  new  bills  on  a Massa- 
chusetts bank — fives  and  tens — twelve  thou- 
sand of  the  amount  having  a private  mark,  put 
on  at  the  bank,  for  reasons  of  their  ow  n.  This 
mark  was  a “ Co,”  written  in  small  letters,  in  red 
ink,  near  the  right-hand  lower  comer.  Besides, 
I was  shown  pistols  of  the  same  pattern  as  the 
ones  taken.  Lastly,  I took  a look  at  the  key  of 
the  safe.  It  was  a plain,  straight  key ; the  tip 
screwed  on.  The  make  of  the  key  was  such  that 
it  could  not  easily  be  copied ; I doubt  whether 
an  impression  could  have  been  taken  from  it  in 
wax  worth  any  thing.  This  key  had  been  in  the 
pocket  of  the  senior  partner  over  night.  There 
was  a duplicate  tip  kept  in  a drawer  of  one  of 
the  counting-room  desks  very  carelessly;  but  this 
drawer  was  found  locked,  and  the  tip  within.  I 
borrowed  this  tip,  as  it  might  possibly  be  of  use 
to  me. 

Before  I left,  I asked  the  partners  if  they  sus- 


pected any  body  on  their  premises  ? No : their 
porter,  a respectable  black  man,  had  been  in 
their  employ  for  fourteen  years ; they  knew  him 
to  be  honest.  Of  their  clerks,  one  was  a boy. 
just  from  the  country ; next  to  him  was  a young 
man,  a nephew  of  the  junior  partner,  engaged  to 
be  married  to  the  adopted  daughter  of  the  senior 
partner,  and  about  to  receive  an  interest  in  the 
business ; the  head-clerk  was  a superintendent 
of  a Sunday-school  in  Brooklyn,  and  therefore 
above  suspicion;  the  book-keeper,  an  elderly 
young  man,  bald,  bachelor,  quiet,  regular,  relia- 
ble as  an  interest-table.  No,  again  ; it  was  not 
possible  that  the  work  had  been  done  by  any  one 
connected  with  the  establishment.  True, . the 
safe  had  been  opened  by  some  one  who  had  used 
the  right  key ; but  if  this  had  been  done  by  one 
of  the  employes,  he  would  not  have  made  such  a 
fuss  about  getting  in  and  out. 

The  first  step  I took  was  to  get  my  cards 
printed.  Here’s  one  of  them  that  I keep  as  a 
memento  of  this  case.  You  see  I describe  the 
bills,  noticing  particularly  the  private  mark — the 
“ Co” — and  offer  a reward  to  any  one  giving  in- 
formation at  police  head-quarters  of  the  person 
offering  such  bills ; and  there  is  a reward  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  recovery  of  the  whole 
amount — a ridiculously  small  reward,  but  all 
they  would  allow  me  to  offer.  These  cards  I 
distributed  at  bar-rooms,  billiard-saloons,  eat- 
ing-houses, livery-stables,  lodging-houses,  in- 
cluding some  hotels;  shipping  offices;  the  for- 
eign steamers,  of  course ; exchange  offices,  and 
other  places  likely  to  be  patronized  by  “cracks- 
men.” I also  sent  some  of  the  cards  to  the  po- 
lice of  other  cities.  And  this  was  all  I could  do. 
I had  set  my  hooks,  and  now  must  wait  patient- 
ly for  a bite. 

When  I first  entered  the  force  I was  told  that 
I must  cultivate  my  bump  of  patience,  and  I 
have  had  occasion  to  learn  the  value  of  the  ad- 
vice. It  was  annoying  to  have  day  after  day  go 
by  with  no  advance  made  in  my  work,  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it.  It  was  nearly  a week  before 
I got  even  a nibble. 

This  came  in  the  form  of  a note  left  at  the 
office,  informing  the  deputy  that  something 
might  be  learned  about  the  bills  marked  “ Co” 
by  calling  at  such  a number  Greenwich  Street,  a 
place  where  I had  left  one  of  my  cards.  I went 
over  there  immediately,  and  found  that  one  of 
my  fives,  marked,  had  been  taken  there,  at  the 
bar,  the  night  before;  but  it  had  not  been  noticed 
as  a marked  bill  until  after  the  man  had  gone. 
The  bar-keeper,  however,  remembered  the  man, 
and  described  him.  The  description  answered 
to  no  one  I knew.  All  I could  do  was  to  circu- 
late the  description,  and  hope  that  sdme  brother 
officer  might  ’light  upon  him ; I might,  myself. 
Not  much,  however,  from  that  nibble ; but  as 
the  possessor  of  the  “ swag”  had  begun  to  spend 
on  his  money,  I had  hopes  of  having  something 
to  do  before  long. 

Next  day  another  call  at  the  office  from  a liv- 
ery-stable keeper  in  East  Broadway.  I wasn’t  in 
when  he  called,  but  the  sergeant  took  the  man’s 
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information,  and  told  him  he’d  send  me  up  to  his 
place.  I went,  and  found  he  had  taken  in  a 
“ fineff”  ($5),  one  of  my  marked  bills.  It  was  a 
man  I’d  had  dealings  with  before ; and  when  I left 
one  of  my  cards  with  him  he  said,  jokingly,  that 
if  my  man  came  in  his  way  he’d  halter  him  for 
me,  and  put  him  in  a clean  stall  till  called  for. 
Well,  what  I got  from  this  source  was  just  this : 
the  stable-keeper  had  taken  the  “V"  from  a 
grocer  close  by ; and  when  the  horse  man  ques- 
tioned the  provision  man,  he  said  he’d  taken  it 
from  a widow  woman  that  kept  a boarding-house 
in  that  neighborhood.  They  hadn’t  questioned 
the  widow,  but  left  that  for  me ; so  I got  her  ad- 
dress, and  went  right  to  the  house.  It  was  about 
eleven  o’clock,  and  she  was  in  the  heat  of  get- 
ting dinner — came  up  to  see  me  with  a very  red 
face  and  her  sleeves  rolled  up.  However,  I 
won’t  take  time  to  paint  her  picture.  The 
amount  of  my  visit  there  was  that  she  had  tak- 
en the  bill  from  one  of  her  boarders,  a nice  little 
girl,  she  said,  by  the  name  of  Jenny  Rice ; she 
worked  at  a bindery  down  town,  and  was  the 
widow’s  seventh  or  eleventh  cousin,  in  some  way. 
She  gave  me  an  exact  account  of  the  relationship, 
but  I never  can  remember  farther  than  second 
cousin  in  my  own  family.  Well,  I asked  the 
widow  how  she  supposed  Jenny  came  by  the  bill. 
I had  told  her  at  first  that  the  bill  was  a bad  one, 
and  I had  received  it  in  business,  and  traced  it 
round  to  her.  She  said  she  had  no  idea ; most 
likely  for  wages  at  the  bindery.  By  this  time  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  widow  was  an 
honest,  reliable  kind  of  a little  woman,  and  I 
gave  her  some  idea  of  what  was  in  the  wind ; 
told  her  I was  an  officer,  and  said  something 
about  a reward.  I told  her  I was  anxious  to 
know  something  about  Jenny’s  acquaintances; 
what  young  men  she  knew,  etc. 

' “Now,”  says  she,  “Jenny’s  an  honest  girl; 
that  I know ; but  I don’t  like  the  company  she 
keeps — that’s  a fact!  That  is,  I don’t  mean 
company  in  general ; but  there’s  a young  fellow 
that’s  walked  up  home  with  her,  and  taken  her 
out  to  concerts  a few  times,  that  I don’t  like  at 
all.  He’s  gotrtoo  much  money,  and  is  rather  too 
much  of  a gentleman — not  that  he’s  a bit  too 
good  for  her,  but  he  isn’t  the  kind  of  a young 
man  I want  to  see  paying  attentions  to  my 
Jenny — she’s  the  same  to  me  as  a daughter. 
Jenny’s  got  his  daguerreotype  locked  up  some- 
where, the  foolish  girl ! I wish  I could  get  it 
for  you,  but  it  won’t  do  to  try  to  get  into  her 
drawer.  But  he  couldn’t  have  given  her  Jive 
dollars ; that's  out  of  the  question ! I’d  better 
ask  Jenny  where  she  got  it.  I’ll  ask  her  this 
noon ; and  if  you’ll  come  here  this  afternoon  I’ll 
tell  you  what  she  says.” 

Now  the  widow’s  talk  about  this  young  man 
had  interested  me,  as  you  may  guess.  I wanted 
to  see  him  ; and  I thought  I could  do  it  best  by 
being  at  the  house  toward  night,  when  he  might 
walk  home  with  Jenny.  So  I told  Mrs.  Gould — 
the  widow,  that  is — that  I’d  rather  she  wouldn’t 
say  any  thing  to  Jenny  about  the  bill  at  present ; 


likely,  as  she  said,  that  the  bill  came  from  the 
bindery ; but  that  I’d  be  round  that  evening,  and 
if  the  fellow  she’d  spoken  of  should  happen  to 
come  home  with  her,  or  come  in  to  invite  her  to 
go  any  where  with  him,  why,  I could  see  him, 
and  then  find  out  what  kind  of  a person  he  was. 

The  widow  said  she  wouldn’t  speak  to  Jenny  if 
I thought  it  wasn’t  best ; and  that  if  I would 
make  inquiries  about  this  Gregory’s  character — 
that  was  the  name  Jenny  called  him  by — she’d 
be  very  much  obliged  to  me.  And  we  agreed 
that  I should  come  there  that  evening,  and — if 
there  was  any  occasion  for  it — I should  pass  as 
a distant  relation  of  hem  from  Rhode  Island, 
where  her  husband  came  from.  And  so,  after 
fixing  on  the  best  time  to  call,  I came  away. 

At  the  office  again ; and  there  I found  a mes- 
sage waiting  for  me  to  go  to  a station-house  down 
town,  to  see  a young  woman  who  had  been  of- 
fering some  of  my  marked  bills.  You  see  my 
hooks  were  getting  nibbles  for  me  in  several  di- 
rections. 

On  my  way  down  town  I stopped  in  at  the 
store,  and  told  the  partners  that  I was  started  at 
last  on  several  scents,  and  should  drive  my  man 
to  earth  in  a few  days.  The  news  was  accepta- 
ble to  them,  as  you  may  suppose. 

Well,  at  the  station-house  I found  a young 
Irishwoman,  who,  they  said,  had  been  offering 
some  marked  bills  at  a shipping-office,  in  pay- 
ment for  a second-cabin  passage  to  Liverpool. 

The  money  was  shown  me — about  seventy-five 
dollars — and  I recognized  it  at  once.  The  wo- 
man was  an  unusually  pretty  Irish  girl,  well 
dressed,  and  having  the  appearance  of  being  a 
first-class  servant.  She  gave  her  name  as  Mar- 
garet— she  wouldn’t  give  the  other — and  she 
seemed  determined  to  keep  her  own  affairs  to 
herself.  I perceived,  as  I thought,  that  she  was 
what  the  French  call  enceinte . Poor  thing ! I 
said  to  myself,  it’s  morq  than  likely  that  the  very 
rascal  I’m  after  is  your  deceiver,  and  has  given 
you  this  money  to  get  you  off  to  Ireland,  out  of 
the  way. 

I took  Margaret  into  the  Captain’s  sitting- 
room,  and  tried  to  talk  with  her,  but  I was  met 
at  the  outset  with  such  a speech  as  this : 

“ Mr.  Officer,”  said  she,  “you  may  spare  your 
words.  My  secret  is  dearer  to  me— dearer  even 
than  the  baby  that  lies  near  my  heart.  God 
bless  and  preserve  it ! It  will  save  trouble  for 
me  to  speak  plainly  now  at  the  start.  I shall 
never  tell  who  gave  me  that  money.” 

I was  a good  deal  taken  aback  by  such  a speech 
as  that,  you  know.  About  all  I could  say  was 
what  I did : 

“ We  must  put  you  in  prison  until  you  do,” 
says  I. 

“ Very  well,”  she  replied ; “ I can  stand  that 
well  enough,  though  I wouldn't  like  to  have  his 
baby  born  in  a prison  ! But  it’s  a vow  I’ve  made* 
and  I’ll  never  be  left  to  break  a vow  that  my  con* 
science  and  my  heart  tell  me  to  keep.” 

“Well,  Margaret,”  I said,  “you  may  think 
better  of  this.  I’ll  see  you  again  to-morrow 
morning;”  and  I had  her  put  into  the  room  of 
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one  of  the  sergeants,  who  was  absent  on  leave, 
for  over  night.  I thought  it  possible  that  a 
night’s  confinement  might  be  an  argument  with 
her,  and,  besides,  I had  a dim  hope  that  my  visit 
at  Mrs.  Gould’s  that  evening  might  lead  to  dis- 
coveries which  would  make  the  breaking  of  Mar- 
garet’s vow  unnecessary.  I had  her  safe  in  hand, 
at  all  events,  and  could  afford  to  wait  for  some- 
thing to  turn  up  which  should  enable  me  to  get 
hold  of  her  secret.  Poor  girl ! I was  sincerely 
sorry  for  her.  Her  real  Irish  beauty — the  most 
charming  beauty,  to  me,  in  the  world — her  dark 
gray  eyes,  glistening  with  tears ; her  sad  situa- 
tion ; her  devotion  to  her  betrayer ; all  these  ex- 
cited my  sympathies  for  her  in  an  alarming  de- 
gree— for  a policeman ; a policeman,  you  know, 
has  no  business  to  have  such  things  as  sympathies 
about  him. 

Well,  I was  at  Mrs.  Gould’s  at  the  set  time, 
just  before  tea.  J enny  came  home  alone — a very 
pretty  girl  she  was,  by-the-way,  a plump  little 
bird  of  a girl,  lively  as  a wren  (“  Jenny  Wren” 
I called  her,  to  myself) — and  as  I sat  in  the  sit- 
ting-room with  the  widow,  I had  to  be  intro- 
duced to  her  as  a Mr.  Gould,  from  Rhode  Isl- 
and. She  didn’t  pay  me  as  much  attention  as  I 
should  have  liked,  but  hurried  through  her  tea 
and  went  up  to  her  room  to  dress  to  go  out. 

“Tell  Sue,”  says  she,  “when  6he  comes,  to 
come  right  up  to  my  room.” 

“ Where  are  you  going?”  the  widow  asked. 

“ Oh,  we’re  going  out  to  spend  the  evening; 
sha’n’t  be  home  till  late.  But  you  needn’t  sit 
up;  I’ve  got  the  key.”  And  so  she  flitted  off. 

“ That  Sue,11  says  Mrs.  Gould,  as  soon  as  Jen- 
ny was  out  of  hearing,  “ she  goes  with  Gregory 
too  ! He’ll  be  with  them  girls  to-night,  sure  as 
rats ! If  you  mean  to  see  him,  you’d  better  fol- 
low the  girls.” 

The  advice  was  good,  and  I soon  left  the  house 
and  got  a position  across  the  way  from  which  to 
watch  them  when  they  came  out.  Sue  arrived 
in  a few  minutes,  and  then  pretty  soon  they  came 
out  together,  and  turned  into  East  Broadway,  I 
following  at  a proper  distance  behind?  They 
went  at  a brisk  pace  down  street,  and  hadn’t 
gone  far  before  they  met  a young  fellow  coming 
up.  They  had  a very  jolly  meeting,  laughing 
and  talking  at  a great  rate.  I didn’t  try  to  get 
a look  at  him  then ; I felt  sure  they  were  going 
together  to  some  place  of  amusement,  and  I could 
follow  them  in  and  spot  him  at  my  leisure,  so  I 
let  them  go  along  undisturbed.  They  wrent  on, 
each  of  the  girls  taking  an  arm,  until  they  came 
to  the  National  Theatre,  and  there  they  went  in. 
I gave  them  time  to  get  fairly  in,  and  then  I 
took  a pit  ticket  and  went  in  too.  Looking 
around  after  I got  seated,  I soon  discovered  Jen- 
ny by  her  bonnet — the  trimming  was  rather  pe- 
culiar— and  who  do  you  think,  by  thunder  1 was 
Y^ith  her  ? That  young  clerk,  the  one  that  was 
a relation  of  one  partner,  engaged  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  other^and  about  to  become  a member 
of  the  firm  himself! 

“ You — blessed  young  rascal !”  says  I to  my- 
self, “ what  the — mischief  are  you  up  to  ?” 
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But  I didn’t  stop  to  think  long  there.  This 
Charley,  as  he  was  called,  might  recognize  me — 
for  he  had  seen  me  at  the  store — and  be  on  his 
guard.  You  see  I had  at  once  concluded  that 
he  was  the  burglar.  I know  that  I had  no  dis- 
tinct proof  of  it,  but  you  know  we  often  feel  sure 
of  some  facts  before  we  are  sure.  Well,  I got 
out  into  the  street ; and  as  I wanted  to  find  a * 
quiet  place  to  think,  and  had  plenty  of  time,  I 
went  into  a saloon  near  by,  and  sat  down  over  a 
glass  of  iced  lager. 

Now,  if  you’ll  think  a moment,  you’ll  see  I 
was  in  something  of  a quandary.  If  there  had 
been  nothing  else  to  do  but  the  arrest  of  the  man 
I believed  was  the  guilty  party,  why  I had  only 
to  walk  back  into  the  theatre  and  collar  Charley 
Taylor,  alias  Gregory ; for  I w as  sure,  I thought, 
of  his  being  the  man.  But  then,  in  a case  of 
this  kind,  in  which  highly  respectable  people  are 
mixed  up,  you  know,  it  s best  to  be  very  sure 
and  have  your  proofs  before  you  go  to  extremi- 
ties. Now  I hadn’t  got  any  proofs. 

And  then  another  thing,  the  recovery  of  the 
money  was  really  my  main  business.  Justice  is 
all  very  well,  of  course,  but  I knew  that  the  hard- 
ware firm  down  tow  n cared  considerably  more 
for  their  sixteen  thousand  dollars  than  for  the 
appropriator  thereof,  especially,  mind  you,  if 
said  appropriator  should  prove  to  be  one  of  them- 
selves, as  I may  say.  But  if  I were  to  go  and 
dash  at  Charley  in  a careless  way,  he  might — 
supposing  him  guilty — find  means  to  put  it  out 
of  our  reach ; or  he  might — of  course  he  u ould 
— protest  his  innocence,  and  have  so  arranged 
matters  as  to  demand  our  proofs.  This  would 
be  difficult,  perhaps ; at  all  events,  I hadn’t  any 
at  present.  I might  watch  him  and  wait  till  he 
had  occasion  to  pass  off  some  more  marked  bills, 
but  that  might  be  a long  and  -tedious  job ; and 
then  again  I might  trip  him  up  in  a few  hours. 

But  I had,  I thought,  a better  way.  Most  like- 
ly Jenny  had  got  that  five-dollar  bill  from  him ; 
that  was  a pretty  fair  guess.  And  most  likely, 
too,  poor  Margaret’s  money  came  from  the  same 
hand,  though  of  that  I wasn’t  so  sure.  A young 
rascal  like  him,  who  would  flirt  with  sewing-girls 
while  engaged  at  the  same  time  to  be  married  to 
a rich  and  fashionable  young  lady,  educated,  re- 
fined, and  all  that;  and  more  than  this,  who 
would  steal  his  own  money,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
tune  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  was  bad  enough 
for  any  thing.  If  any  one  of  my  suspicions  was 
correct,  the  others  were  likely  to  be.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  my  theory,  both  Jenny  and  Margaret 
held  proofs  against  him.  But  Margaret  wouldn’t 
expose  him,  and  Jenny,  probably,  was  so  much 
bewitched  with  the  handsome  young  villain  that 
he  could  make  her  believe  any  thing  and  do  any 
thing  for  him.  It  was  quite  unlikely  that  she 
would  owrn,  for  the  sake  of  her  own  character, 
that  he  had  given  her  money.  Very  well,  I 
could  play  off  the  two  girls  against  each  other. 

Make  either  believe  that  he  was  in  love  with  the 
other,  and  then , you  know,  jealousy  would  bring 
out  the  truth  right  away. 

By  the  time  I had  arrived  at  these  results  my 
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second  glass  of  lager  had"  disappeared,  and  I got 
up,  decided  on  two  points  at  least : one,  to  let 
Charley  alone  for  the  present — I had  him  within 
reach  any  time  I wanted  him ; and  the  other,  to 
go  and  see  Margaret  again,  and  try  the  effect  of 
a little  honest  deception.  And  I thought  I might 
as  well  go  then  as  any  time,  for  it  wasn’t  late. 
So  I went. 

When  I got  to  the  station-house  they  told  me 
that  the  poor  girl  had  been  sobbing  and  moaning 
in  a pitiful  way,  but  that  for  the  last  hour  she 
had  been  quiet.  I knocked  at  her  door,  and  she 
came  and  opened  it  immediately,  and  looked  just 
as  if  she  was  expecting  some  one.  When  she  found 
it  was  only  me,  she  went  back  to  her  chair  and  sat 
down,  and  her  face  showed,  as  plain  as  could  be, 
that  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  faithful  to 
her  yow,  let  what  would  come.  She  had  taken 
off  her  bonnet  and  arranged  her  hair— dark, 
wavy  hair,  done  up  plainly  and  tastily — and  she 
looked  prettier  than  ever.  I oughtn’t  to  call  her 
pretty,  for  that’s  a little  word,  I think.  She  was 
beautiful  enough  for  a queen,  but  it  was  tfiat 
kind  of  beauty — I declare  I can’t  describe  it,  but 
I should  like  my  sister  to  have  such  a face.  It 
was  goodness  and  liveliness  and  sweetness  and 
archness,  all  put  together ; and  her  paleness  and 
sad  looks  rather  improved  her  appearance. 

“ So  you’re  bound  you  won’t  betray  Charley?” 
said  I,  as  I sat  down. 

She  started  up  like  a wild  deer  at  the  name 
Charley ; she  threw  her  hands  out  just  as  I have 
seen  it  done  on  the  stage,  and  her  eyes  didn’t 
flash,  they  burned . 

“ How  do  you  know  ? — ” she  began,  and  then 
she  changed  her  tone : 

“Ah,  Mr.  Officer,  didn’t  you  think  you’d 
caught  me  that  time ! His  name  isn't  Charley, 
and  it’s  gues§  again,  Sir,  and  worse  luck  to  you.” 

Poor  girl ! Nature  spoke  before  you  did,  and 
betrayed  the  secret  you  tried  so  well  to  keep. 

“No,  Margaret,”  said  I,  “you  can’t  deceive 
me.  I know  all  about  it.” 

And  I told  her  enough,  and  in  such  a way,  as 
to  convince  her  that  I knew  every  thing  she  fear- 
ed, and  I asked  her  to  trust  me  and  make  a clean 
breast  of  it. 

“Very  well,  Sir,”  she  said;  “you  seem  to 
think  you  know  a great  deal  about  our — about 
my  affairs.  You  know  so  much  you  surely  can’t 
want  to  hear  any  more  from  me.  You’ll  be  an 
older  man  than  you  are,  though,  before  you  get 
me  to  break  my  vow.” 

Then  she  leaned  forward,  put  her  head  into 
her  hands,  and  gave  up  to  her  feelings.  She 
hadn’t  but  just  controlled  her  voice  while  say- 
ing what  she  did.  I saw  that  if  I wanted  to 
know  any  thing  more  from  her  I must  bring  all 
my  facts  to  bear.  But  did  I want  to  know 
more  ? Why  break  the  poor  thing’s  heart  with 
the  truth  ? 

Well,  I sat  some  time  thinking  about  it. 
There  was  no  sound  in  the  room  but  the  buzz 
of  the  gas,  and,  once  in  a while,  the  saddest  of 
sighs  from  poor  Margaret.  I concluded,  final- 
ly, that  it  was  best  to  get  her  statement  if  pos- 
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sible.  I should  want  to  use  it  to  convince  the 
partners  of  the  rascality  of  Charley ; it  might, 
perhaps,  save  his  intended  bride  from  making  a 
life-long  mistake;  and,  lastly,  it  was  best  that 
Margaret  herself  should  know — the  sooner  the 
better — the  character  of  the  man  she  was  evi- 
dently trusting.  So  I began : 

“Margaret,”  said  I,  breaking  the  stillness, 
and  making  her  start,  almost  frightened,  from 
her  seat,  “ Margaret,  this  is  a bad  business  of 
mine — ” 

“Sure  it  is,”  she  interrupted. 

“ — And  I don’t  like  to  have  it  to  do ; but  as 
I’m  in  it  I must  go  on,  and  I want  to  have  it  done 
and  over  with.  Now  listen  to  me : I shall  tell 
you  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  me  God!  and 
I can  prove  it  all  to  you  if  you  want  it.  In  the 
first  place,  you  used  to  live  at  Mr.  Brown’s  in 
Tenth  Street.  Charley  boarded  there  with  his 
uncle,  and  there  he  met  you.  (She  was  shiver- 
ing all  the  time,  though  it  was  a hot  night ; her 
head  was  in  her  hands,  so  I couldn’t  see  her 
face.)  Charley  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
Miss  Sarah,  the  young  lady  that  lives  with  Mr. 
Brown’s  partner — perhaps  you  know  her.” 

During  this  last  sentence  she  slowly  raised 
her  head  and  looked  at  me — such  a look ! I de- 
clare if  some  painter  could  see  her  as  I saw  her, 
he  could  make  a picture  that  people  couldn’t 
look  away  from. 

“Mr.  Officer,”  said  Margaret,  “if  this  is  a 
lie  you’re  telling  me,  may — may  God  forgive 
you.  But  you’re — breaking — my  heart!” 

“ Margaret,”  said  I,  “ it’s  the  sad  truth,  and 
nothing  more  nor  less.  I have  a sister  at  home, 
and  I couldn’t  trifle  with  a woman.  And  now 
hear  me  out.  This  very  night,  not  much  more 
than  an  hour  ago,  I saw  him  making  love  to  a 
pretty  sewing-girl  at  the  theatre.  He  is  with 
her  a great  deal,  takes  her  to  theatres  and  con- 
certs, and  she  is  in  love  with  him  if  he  isn’t  with 
her.” 

“Oh,  my  God!”  she  groaned,  and  rocked 
herself  to  and  fro.  I could  hardly  stand  it.  If 
I hadn’t  felt  so  mad  at  Charley,  I don’t  know  but 
I should  have  had  occasion  to  wipe  my  eyes  too. 

“ You  see,  Margaret,”  I went  on,  “ that  this 
fellow  is  a thorough  rascal \ and  whatever  prom- 
ises he  has  made  you  are  worth  just  nothing  at  all . ” 

“No,  Sir!”  she  burst  in;  “he  promised  me 
money,  and  he  gave  it  to  me,  too,  with  a free 
hand,  God  bless  him ! He’s  as  generous  a man 
as  lives ; but  the  rest ! oh,  the  rest!  I’d  be 
glad  to  think  you  lied  to  me,  Sir,  though  I knew 
’twould  sink  you  fathoms  deep  in  hell.  Bat 
something  tells  me  you’re  speaking  the  truth 
with  your  honest  face.” 

“ That  money,  ” said  I,  “Margaret,  was  stolen. 

He  has  been  living  a fast  life  lately,  and  he  had 
to  rob  a store  to  get  money.  He  broke  into  his 
own  uncle’s  store,  and  took  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, and  it’s  that  that’s  bringing  every  thing  out. 
The  money  was  marked.” 

“And  so  you’re  on  his  track,  and  I'm  fool 
enough,  curse  my  woman’s  weakness,  to  help 
you  to  more  proofs  against  him ! ” 
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She  went  on  now  for  some  time  in  such  a 
way  that  I feared  her  trouble  had  crazed  her. 
She  paced  the  room,  hardly  minding  me,  now 
cursing  herself,  now  him — ‘ ‘ her  baby,  oh,  her 
baby,  his  baby!”  And  then  she  fell  on  her 
knees  at  her  chair,  and  uttered  one  of  the  wild- 
est, strangest,  and  yet  most  beautiful  prayers  I 
ever  heard.  From  the  tone  of  the  prayer  I saw 
she  was  thinking  of  suicide,  and  I planned  how 
to  prevent  this.  I concluded  to  take  her  home 
with  me,  and  leave  her  under  the  care  of  my 
mother  and  6ister. 

Well,  I’m  making  too  long  a story  of  this, 
but  I can  hardly  help  it.  I never  was  so  inter- 
ested for  any  body  as  I was  for  that  poor  Irish 
girL  I pitied  the  intended  bride  of  Charley, 
it  is  true,  but  I hadn’t  seen  her,  and  besides, 
I knew  that  she  hadn’t  suffered  wrong  from 
him.  But  Margaret!  there  she  was,  the  poor 
crushed  flower,  right  before  me : she’s  before  me 
now,  for  that  matter. 

To  go  on  now,  and  finish  up  as  soon  as  I can. 
I took  Margaret  home  with  me.  She  was  glad 
to  go,  or  rather,  she  went  without  any  objections. 
I led  her  along  as  I would  a child.  At  home  I 
left  her  in  good  hands. 

And  now  I had  the  agreeable  little  task  of 
undeceiving  the  simple-hearted  Jenny.  There 
wasn’t  really  any  necessity  for  it,  for  I had  proofs 
enough  through  Margaret ; but,  as  I thought  the 
matter  over,  I came  to  the  conclusion  to  use 
Jenny’s  proof— if  I could  get  any — and  so  save 
Margaret  an  exposure.  In  this  way,  too,  I could 
spare,  somewhat,  the  feelings  of  Charley’s  family, 
especially  of  the  young  lady  he  was  engaged  to. 
She  was  innocent,  and  it  would  be  too  bad  to  make 
her  suffer  more  than  was  necessary ; that  would 
be  enough.  So,  next  day,  I found  Jenny ; met 
her  at  noon,  and  had  a talk  with  her  in  Mrs. 
Goulds  sitting-room.  She  wouldn’t  believe  what 
I told  her,  and  said  that  it  was  “none  of  my  bus- 
iness” where  she  got  that  bill,  spiteful  and  nippy 
as  she  could  be.  I convinced  her  that  it  was 
my  business,  and  proposed  to  prove  to  her  that 
what  I had  told  her  about  Margaret  was  true. 
I didn’t  want  to  compel  her  to  tell  me  where  she 
got  the  bill ; it  was  easier  and  better  to  get  at 
the  truth  in  a gentler  way.  And  so  I asked  her 
just  to  go  with  me  and  see  Margaret.  Well, 
finally,  she  consented  to  go.  Now,  if  I knew 
how,  I should  just  like  to  describe  the  meeting 
between  those  two  girls ; but  I don't  know  how ; 
there’s  no  use  in  my  trying.  To  tell  the  truth, 
I left  them  alone  part  of  the  time.  When  I 
came  in  again,  in  about  half  an  hour,  contrary 
to  what  I expected — for  they  began  at  each  other 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  cats,  to  speak  plainly — 
I found  them  almost  in  each  other’s  arms,  and 
both  crying. 

When  I took  Jenny  away,  we  walked  to  Mrs. 
Gould’s  without  a word  on  either  side.  As  soon 
as  wc  got  seated  in  the  house, 

“Now,”  says  I,  “Miss  Jenny,  do  you  want 
to  have  Margaret  exposed  to  any  more  trouble ; 
or  shall  I have  what  I want  from  you  ?” 

“ No,  no !”  she  suid ; “ Margaret’s  had  more 


than  her  share  of  trouble.  As  for  me,  I’ve  only 
been  flirting,  carrying  on  a little — ha ! ha ! (but 
it  was  a hollow  kind  of  a laugh,  Jenny !)  and  I 
can  afford  to  do  any  thing,  almost,  to  spare  her. 

Only  I don't  want  to  go  into  court ! Must  I ?” 

I told  her  that  it  might  not  be  necessaiy ; and 
then  I asked  her,  plumply,  if  Charley  gave  her 
that  bill. 

“ Yes,  he  did!"  she  said ; “and  I’d  rather  tell 
the  whole  story  than  to  leave  it  part  told.  It 
was  this  way : Charley  tried  to  snatch  a kiss  from 
me  one  evening,  and  I told  him,  in  fun,  that 
kisses  were  worth  a dollar  apiece.  ‘I’ll  give 
you  Jive  ! ’ says  he.  * Let’s  sec  your  money,  ’ says 
I ; and  then  he  put  the  bill  in  my  hand,  and  I, 
like  a silly  girl,  gave  him  the  kigs.  I tried  to 
make  him  take  back  the  monev,  but  he  wouldn’t 
take  iv,  and  Anally  left  it  on  the  floor  when  he 
went  away.  I thought  then  that,  as  he  cared  so 
little  for  money,  I could  And  better  use  for  it  than 
he  was  likely  to  put  it  to,  and  so  I paid  it  to  Mrs. 

Gould  for  board.  And  now  he’ll  And  what  such 
kisses  really  cost  sometimes,  I hope ; for,  if  I 
ever  liked  him,  I’m  sure  I hate  him  now." 

So,  you  see,  I had  got  all  the  proof  I wanted. 

Perhaps  I haven’t  said,  in  so  many  words,  that 
Margaret  had  admitted  that  Charley  had  given 
her  that  money  which  she  offered  at  the  shipping 
office ; she  did ; and,  besides  this,  she  had  told 
me  that  she  had  seen  him  have  large  rolls  of  bills, 
which  he  said  he  had  inherited. 

Well,  my  next  step  w*as  to  get  hold  of  Master 
Charley  in  such  a way  that  I could  secure  man 
and  money  at  the  same  time.  I shall  soon  come 
to  that  now’,  and  the  end  of  the  story. 

Early  next  morning  I reported  progress  to  the 
Deputy.  He  seemed  as  much  interested  in  the 
case  as  I w’as,  and  told  me  to  go  on  and  arrest 
Charley  as  soon  as  I could.  # 

From  there  I went  down  to  the  store,  and  told 
the  partners  every  thing.  They  were,  of  course, 
completely  overcome,  and  didn’t  know  what  to 
say  or  do.  Charley's  uncle  spoke  flrst,  and  pro- 
posed calling  him  down  to  talk  with  him.  I ob- 
jected to  this,  and  told  them  why.  If  they  wanted 
me  to  recover  their  money,  they  must  let  me  do 
it  in  my  own  way ; and  I told  them  my  reasons 
for  fearing  that  he  would  deny  the  charge,  and 
try  to  get  off  himself,  and  either  take  the  money 
with  him,  or  get  rid  of  it — put  it  out  of  our  reach 
in  some  way.  The  sum  wras  a little  too  large  to 
j risk ; its  loss  had  straitened  them  a good  deal— 
for,  as  you  may  remember,  the  hard  times  were 
beginning  about  then — if  they  could  possibly  have 
spared  it,  I am  sure  they  would  have  hushed  up 
the  matter  in  some  way.  They  concluded,  how- 
ever, to  leave  me  to  finish  the  case  as  I chose, 
making  me  promise,  though,  to  make  nothing 
public — at  least  not  till  I had  consulted  them. 

The  way  I managed  to  get  the  money  w as  this 
— and  I take  some  credit  to  myself  for  the  pro- 
cess. If  you’ll  bear  in  mind  that  I was  to  do 
nothing  publicly,  you’ll  understand  better  why  I 
: acted  as  I did  at  first : 

| I found  out  tliat  Charley  was  going  to  the 
opera  that  evening  with  his  intended.  I went 
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there  too.  I was  dressed  in  opera  style,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  play  the  part  of  a gentleman  of  fash- 
ion, if  necessary.  I looked  around  for  some  time 
before  I found  Charley  and  his  friend ; and  when 
I did  find  them,  and  saw  her , I was  sorry,  I tell 
you,  for  what  I had  got  to  do.  She  was  not  near- 
ly so  pretty  as  Margaret,  but  she  loved  him; 
every  look  and  action  showed  it.  I needn't  dwell 
on  that,  and  I don’t  want  tor.  It’s  enough  to 
say  that  here  was  another  heart  to  be  broken,  and 
I was  the  unfortunate  wretch  to  be  the  means  of 
it ! — Sometimes  I think  I won’t  remain  in  the 
force  another  day ; but  I find  I’m  getting  used  to 
it.  I don’t  want  any  more  cases  like  this,  though. 
— Between  the  acts  I met  Charley  in  the  lobby, 
and  pretending  to  have  something  to  say  to  him 
of  importance,  asked  him  to  be  so  kind  as  to  step 
aside  with  me  for  a moment.  He  looked  at  me 
with  surprise,  and  recognized  me  as  the  officer 
he  had  seen  in  the  store ; but  he  went  with  me 
into  a corner  a little  out  of  the  stream. 

44  Now,”  says  I,  44  I suppose  you  don’t  want  to 
have  the  muss  of  a public  arrest  here,  with  your 
lady  to  take  care  of,  and  acquaintances  all 
around — ” 

“ Arrest  for  what!”  says  he,  putting, on  the 
indignant,  but  taking  care  to  speak  low.  I al- 
most smiled  at  the  difference  between  his  man- 
ner and  his  tone. 

44  Well,  for  taking  about  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  out  of  a certain  safe  down  town,” 
says  I. 

He  was  excited,  of  course;  but  he  carried 
himself  with  surprising  coolness. 

44  I’m  much  obliged  to  you  for  beginning  this 
so  quietly,”  says  he ; 44  but  I assure  you  that  you 
have  made  a great  mistake.” 

44  We  won’t  waste  words,”  says  I.  44 1 have 
only  to  say  to  you  just  this — and  if  you’re  a sens- 
ible man  you’ll  do  what  I say,  and  save  your- 
self a public  arrest : I know  Margaret ; I know 
Jenny  Rice ; I know , as  perhaps  you  don’t,  that 
almost  all  of  those  bills  have  a private  mark  on 
them ; and  I know  that  I have  got  you  foul  ev- 
ery way.  Now  listen  to  me — you  needn’t  waste 
time  in  talking  now — I want  you  to  go  back  and 
finish  the  opera  with  your  friend  ,*  and  you  may 
be  sure  that  I shall  be  close  by  you  all  the  time. 
You  mustn’t  mind  it  if  I claim  your  acquaint- 
ance ; and  then  when  you  ride  home,  I’ll  go  too. 
After  you’ve  put  your  friend  inside  her  door,  you 
are  to  go  with  me,  quietly.  Now  if  you  fail  to 
obey  my  directions,  in  any  particular,  rely  upon 
it  that  I shall  expose  you  as  publicly  as  I can. 
If  I’ve  made  a mistake,  you  can  prove  it  to  me, 
and  nobody  need  be  the  wiser  for  your  arrest.” 

The  orchestra  began  just  then,  and  he  knew 
he  must  go  back  to  be  in  his  seat  when  the  cur- 
tain rose ; so  he  sullenly  gave  me  his  word  to  do 
as  I told  him,  and  left  for  his  place. 

I watched  him  as  he  played  his  part  with  his 
lady — ’twas  better  than  looking  at  the  opera  to 
any  one  fond  of  playing;  and  when  the  opera 
was  concluded  I walked  by  his  side — I didn’t 
have  to  speak  to  him — and  saw  them  into  their 
carriage ; then  I hurried  up  on  to  the  box  with 
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the  driver,  making  him  think  I was  a friend  of 
the  gentleman  inside,  going  to  join  him  after  he 
had  seen  his  lady  home,  and  that  I didn’t  go  in- 
side because  I didn’t  want  to  disturb  their  tete- 
fc-tete ; and  so  we  drove  off. 

I kept  my  place,  when  we  got  to  the  house, 
until  he  had  seen  his  friend  inside  her  door ; I 
think  there  was  a kiss  with  their  good-night — if 
there  was,  it  was  the  last — and  then  he  came 
down  the  steps,  and  I joined  him.  He  paid  the 
driver,  and  then  I walked  away  with  him  to  the 
nearest  station-house.  On  the  way  he  owned 
that,  as  for  Margaret  and  Jenny,  he  had  nothing 
to  say ; but  that  it  was  44  too  bad  to  be  brought 
out  for  a paltry  fifteen  dollars.”  And  then  he 
told  me  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  first  in  the 
counting-room  the  morning  after  the  robbery, 
and  had  seen  a ten  and  a five  lying  on  the  floor 
among  the  loose  papers  in  front  of  the  safe,  and 
had,  he  admitted,  taken  them  for  his  own  use ; 
but  he  was  sure  his  uncle  and  the  other  partner 
wouldn’t  think  much  of  that. 

44  You  forget,”  said  I,  44  that  you  gave  Mar- 
garet at  least  seventy-five.” 

He  started  a little,  and  then  says  he, 

44  Well,  I see  you’re  smarter  than  I am ; and 
I may  as  well  own  up.  The  porter  did  the  busi- 
ness, and  I caught  him  at  it,  and  he  gave  me  five 
hundred  to  keep  mum.” 

44  Why  didn’t  you  make  a better  bargain  ?”  I 
asked  him. 

At  that  he  winced  a little. 

44Now,”  says  I,  “you  needn’t  lie  anymore 
about  this.  I know  all  about  you.  I haven’t 
followed  you  for  nothing  the  past  fortnight. 

You  opened  that  safe,  and  you've  got  that  money , 
and  I want  it  /” 

With  that  he  trembled  and  turned  pale.  We 
had  got  inside  the  station-house,  and  he  sat  down 
in  the  sitting-room,  and  seemed  to  be  entirely 
overcome.  Presently  he  looked  up  and  began 
to  come  the  pitiful  dodge,  and  to  ask  me  to  help 
him  out  of  the  scrape,  to  have  mercy  on  him, 
and  all  that.  He  offered  me  any  amount  to  let 
him  off.  I cut  him  short.  Says  I, 

44  I’ll  show  you  as  much  pity  as  you  deserve, 
you  scoundrel!  and  no  more.  And  the  long 
and  the  short  of  it  is,  that  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  fork  out  that  money  and  make  matters 
as  easy  with  the  firm  as  you  can.  What  they'll 
do  in  the  mercy  line,  I don’t  know.” 

Then  he  began  sobbing  and  blubbering,  and 
said  that  he  couldn’t  restore  any  thing ; that  he’d 
got  frightened  and  thrown  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  into  the  dock,  and  had  spent  nearly  all 
the  rest, 

44  What  dock?”  said  I. 

44  At  the  foot  of  Beekman  Street,”  said  he. 

44  Did  it  sink  or  float  ?” 

44  It  sunk — that  is — some  of  it  sunk — I believe 
— and  some — floated.” 

He  stammered  over  this,  and  I came  down  on 
him  the  moment  he  got  through. 

44  You  lie , you  rascal !”  says  I ; 44 you  haven’t 
been  to  the  foot  of  Beekman  Street!  you  can’t 
dodge  out  that  way,  either!” 
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I said  this  at  a venture,  like,  for  I wasn’t  sure 
that  he  hadn't  been  there,  but  I suspected  him 
from  his  stammering;  in  fact,  I had  asked  him 
whether  it  sunk  or  floated  to  try  him.  But  I 
made  a good  hit ; I was  right  in  my  suspicions. 
And  he,  thinking  that  I had  followed  him  so 
closely  as  to  know  every  step  he’d  taken,  saw  that 
there  was  no  use  trying  to  escape  me.  So  he 
owned  up,  thoroughly.  He  told  me  how  he’d 
planned  the  robbery,  how  he’d  used  the  extra  tip, 
putting  it  back  in  the  drawer  after  using  it — he 
had  found  a key  that  fitted  the  drawer — and  how 
he  had  broken  the  front  door  lock  and  left  the 
rope  hanging  out  the  window,  to  make  it  seem 
that  an  ordinary  burglar  had  been  in ; but  he 
said  he  hadn’t  suspected  the  private  mark  on  the 
bills. 

Well,  I kept  him  at  the  station  over  night, 
and  the  next  morning  we  went  together  down  to 
the  store.  We  marched  right  in — it  was  early, 
and  no  one  there  but  the  porter — and  up  stairs, 
up  to  the  attic,  and  there,  from  behind  some  old 
stove-pipes,  he  brought  out  two  rolls  of  bills, 
tied  up  with  a fish-line.  Then  down  to  the 
counting-room,  where  we  sat  waiting  for  the  firm 


to  come  in.  As  soon  as  they  came  there  was  a 
time . 

On  counting  the  money  it  was  found  that 
about  a thousand  of  it  was  missing.  I suppose 
the  firm  was  content  with  recovering  so  much, 
and  to  spare  the  feelings  of  the  family  the  affair 
was  hushed  up.  I made  the  complaint,  of  course, 
but  the  case  never  came  into  court,  that  I know 
of.  Charley  walks  the  streets  of  New  York  to- 
day, and  from  the  company  he  keeps  I shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  I had  to  “ cap”  him  again. 

His  wife  that  would  have  been  I don’t  know 
any  thing  about.  But  I know  that  Margaret  Ls 
out  of  his  reach.  I saw  her  on  board  a packet 
bound  for  Liverpool,  on  her  way  home,  about 
three  months  ago.  Her  grief  brought  on  a mis- 
carriage, and  she  was  at  death’s  door ; but  she 
recovered,  and  is  now  at  home  in  Ireland — my 
sister  has  heard  from  her. 

If  Charley  sees  this  story  in  print,  he  may  just 
understand  that  if  he  had  reformed  and  tried  to 
live  honestly  I wouldn’t  have  said  a word  about 
him ; and  one  more  thing,  he  had  better  look  out 
for  “shadows,”  any  time  of  day  or  night,  and 
not  pay  too  dear  for  his  kisses. 


PORPHXRQGE^ITUS, 

i. 

BORN  in  the  purple!  born  in  the  purple! 

Heir  to  the  sceptre  and  crown! 

Lord  over  millions  and  millions  of  vassals — 
Monarch  of  mighty  renown! 

Where,  do  you  ask,  are  my  banner-proud  castles? 
Where  my  imperial  town? 

II. 

Where  are  the  ranks  of  my  far-flashing  lances; 

Trumpets,  courageous  of  sound; 

Galloping  squadrons  and  rocking  armadas, 

Guarding  my  kingdom  around? 

Where  are  the  pillars  that  blazon  my  borders, 
Threatening  the  alien  ground? 

III. 

Vainly  you  ask,  if  you  wear  not  the  purple, 

Sceptre  and  diadem  own; 

Ruling  yourself  over  prosperous  regions, 

Seated  supreme  on  your  throne. 

Subjects  have  nothing  to  give  but  allegiance — 
Monarchs  meet  monarchs  alone. 

IV. 

But,  if  a king,  you  shall  stand  on  my  ramparts, 
Look  on  the  lands  that  I sway, 

Number  the  domes  of  magnificent  cities, 

Shining  in  valleys  away — 

Number  the  mountains  whose  foreheads  arc  golden, 
Lakes  that  are  azure  with. day. 
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V. 

Whence  I inherited  such  a dominion? 

What  was  my  forefathers’  line? 

Homer  and  Sophocles,  Pindar  and  Sappho, 

First  were  anointed  diviner 

Theirs  were  the  realms  that  a god  might  have  governed, 
Ah,  and  how  little  is  mine! 

VL 

Hafiz  in  Orient  shared  with  Petrarca 
Thrones  of  the  East  and  the  West; 

Shakspeare  succeeded  to  limitless  empire, 

Greatest  of  monarchs,  and  best: 

Few  of  his  children  inherited  kingdoms, 

Provinces  .only,  the  rest. 

TIL 

Keats  has  his  vineyards,  and  Shelley  his  islands, 
Coleridge  in  Xanadu  reigns; 

Wordsworth  is  eyried  aloft  on  the  mountains, 

Goethe  has  mountains  and  plains; 

Yet,  though  the  world  has  been  parceled  among  them, 

A world  to  be  parceled  remains. 

Yin. 

Blessing  enough  to  be  born  in  the  purple, 

Though  but  a monarch  in  name — 

Though  in  the  desert  my  palace  is  budded, 

Far  from  the  highways'  of  Fame : 

Up  with  /my  standards ! salute  me  with  trumpets ! 

• Crown  me  with  regal  acclaim! 


HEAD  AND  HEART.  : 

“ A M I to  congratulate  you,  then,  that  you 
J\.  are  at  last  fairly  captured,  Guernsey  ?” 

“You  will  never  have  occasion  for  that,  Mar- 
ston.” 

“Indeed ; must  I suppose  that  your  majesty 
is  for  once  condescending  to  the  amusements  of 
other  mortals,  and  actually  flirting  instead  of 
being,  bona  fide,  in  love  with  Miss  Lucy  Fores- 
ter?” 

“That  lady  is  my  betrothed  wife,”  was  the 
very  stiff  reply;  “and  I have  that  high  regard 
for  her  without  which  I should  nop  make  her 
such.” 

“Not  a particle  of  love  about  the  affair,  of 
course,  Sir  Philosopher.” 

“ Mars  ton,  I am  not  so  foolish  as  to  consider 
it  necessary  to  rush  headlong  into  extravagances 
at  the  sight  of  every  pretty  face.  I intend  to 
hold  my  affections  and  every  other  part  of  my 
nature  under  my  own  control,  as  a man  should 
do.” 

“Well,  if  you  won’t  quite  annihilate  me,  let 
me  ask  what  has  induced  you,  universally  con- 


sidered as  a confirmed  old  bachelor,  to  forsake 
musty  books  and  sage  philosophy,  and  commit 
the  foolish  steps  of  matrimony  ?” 

“In  the  first  place,  being  only  thirty,  I have 
never  considered  myself  in  the  venerable  aspect 
you  mention.  Secondly,  I never  intend  to  for- 
sake study.  And,  thirdly,  this  is  no  such  new 
step,  but  what  I have  always  purposed  when  I 
should  find  a woman  to  please  me.  Will  you 
proceed  with  your  catechism  ?” 

“Thank  you,  with  pleasure.  What  are  the 
qualities  which  won  the  heart — beg  pardon — the 
high  approbation  of  Ralph  Guernsey?  To  be 
sure,  Miss  Forester  is  amiable  and  pretty ; but 
when  half  a hundred  beautiful  and  intellectual 
women  are  at  your  command,  I must  confess 
some  surprise  at  your  choice.” 

“ I do  not  wish  for  intellect  in  a wife,  and  as 
for  beauty,  my  ideal  is  too  high  for  realization. 
Miss  Forester  is  a high-bred,  truthful,  affection- 
ate woman,  with  not  so  little  mind  as  to  disgust 
nor  so  much  as  to  be  a bore.  She  is  not  strong 
enough  to  try  to  govern,  nor  weak  enough  for  all 
those  petty  arts  and  affectations  which  character- 
ize the  generality  of  her  sex.” 
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“Then  it  is  for  her  negative  virtues  that  you 
have  chosen  her  ?” 

“Simply  those  — and  now  let  us  change  the 
subject.” 

Externally,  Ralph  Guernsey  was  a noble  spec- 
imen of  a man,  with  a form  from  which  a sculp- 
tor might  have  modeled  an  Apollo,  and  a head 
as  noble  as  that  of  a Jove.  But  in  the  expres-  j 
sion  of  the  firm  mouth,  that  must  be  a dull  phys- 
iognomist who  could  not  read  pride,  contempt, 
and  almost  hardness,  which,  when  not  effaced  by 
the  smiles  none  could  command  more  readily, 
gave  a fair  index  to  his  character.  Yet  no  one 
could  doubt  that  he  had  the  gift  to  rule  others. 
Not  without  warm  natural  feelings,  he  had  edu- 
cated himself  by  the  aid  of  an  intensely  strong 
will  into  a stoical  indifference.  Of  course,  then, 
he  did  not  seek  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  race ; 
yet  his  rare  acquirements,  his  polished  manners, 
his  great  wealth,  and  the  strong,  keen  intellect, 
which  was  his  glory  and  pride,  gave  him  an  al- 
most unbounded  influence.  The  reputation  he 
had  acquired  as  an  author  he  affected  to  think 
lightly  of ; and,  indeed,  the  whole  course  of  the 
world  was  something  of  a bore  to  Ralph  Guern- 
sey, Esq.,  who  nevertheless  was  not  the  least 
of  a misanthrope,  but  found  in  his  serene  self  a 
world  quite  sufficient  to  his  joys.  Love,  there- 
fore, he  esteemed  as  foreign  to  his  nature  as  other 
emotions  of  the  ignoble  herd.  What,  then,  had 
induced  him  to»add,  or  propose  to  add,  to  his  com- 
plete existence  the  encumbrance  of  a wife  ? One 
day  he  had  suddenly  awaked  to  the  consciousness 
that  there  was  something  fine  and  respectable  in 
being  the  head  of  a family — in  having  a grand 
mansion  and  a well-bred  wife  to  preside  over  it, 
and  in  bringing  up  children  to  inherit  the  pater- 
nal name  and  honors.  The  idea  was  such  a for- 
cible one  that  he  would  not  own  it  as  new,  but 
persuaded  himself  into  the  belief  that  it  was  only 
the  development  of  a long-lived  intention.  So 
he  began  to  look  about  him,  and  soon  honored 
Lucy  Forester  with  his  choice.  Poor  thing ! it 
was  a wonder  that  she  was  not  utterly  over- 
whelmed by  it.  When  this  great  man  stooped 
from  his  sphere  and  entered  hers  she  shrank 
back  at  first  in  dismay.  But  he,  attracted  in 
spite  of  himself  by  her  sweetness  and  grace,  drew 
nearer  and  wooed  in  tender  words ; and  all  the 
depths  of  her  true  nature  were  stirred  as  they 
would  have  been,  if  really  it  had  been  the  angel 
she  thought  who  troubled  them,  and  not  one  of 
the  self-seeking  sons  of  men.  It  was  so  strange 
that  he  could  love  her,  and  she  looked  to  him  as 
some  far-distant  planet  might  look  in  admiring 
gratitude  to  the  6un. 

“Do  you  love  this  man,  Lucy?”  asked  her 
father,  as  he  stroked  the  silken  hair  from  her 
pure  forehead,  and  looked  almost  sadly  into  her 
earnest  eyes. 

“ How  can  I help  it,  father  ? Am  I not  hon- 
ored in  loving  him  ? Could  you  have  dreamed 
that  your  little  girl  would  have  been  the  choice 
of  such  a man  ?” 

“ Yes ; I ought  to  be  contented,  but  we  have 
loved  and  cared  for  you  so  tenderly  here  that  I 


am  afraid  you  are  hardly  fitted  for  any  other 
home.  Perhaps  this  is  not  altogether  the  man  I 
would  have  desired  for  your  husband ; but  then 
I can’t  judge  for  you  in  this  matter,  and  so  I 
must  even  make  up  my  mind  to  let  my  Lucy 
go  and  good  old  Judge  Forester  looked  at  his 
daughter  till  his  eyes  moistened  and  tears  stood 
in  Lucy’s,  though  hers  were  very  happy  ones, 
and  even  those  she  was  half-angry  with  herself 
for  allowing. 

Lucy  Forester  certainly  had  a great  deference 
for  her  dignified  suitor,  and  this  appeared  to  him 
extremely  becoming  and  natural.  It  did  not  oc- 
cur to  him  to  strive  to  diminish  it,  and  his  efforts 
to  be  lover-like  were  confined  to  stately  compli- 
ments, which  sometimes  fell  upon  her  ear  strange- 
ly cold.  “Yet,”  thought  the  gentle  soul,  4 4 what 
ought  I to  expect  from  one  so  much  older  and 
wiser  than  myself — I,  a mere  child  in  compari- 
son ?”  and  she  went  on  loving  all  the  more,  as  if 
to  make  up  for  the  lack  she  only  dimly  suspected 
in  him. 

One  bright  summer  morning  she  entered  the 
room  where  he  was  waiting  ha-,  looking  very 
lody-like  and  lovely  in  her  simple  white  dress,  and 
a faint  blush  suffusing  her  pale  features.  An- 
other than  Ralph  Guernsey  might  have  criticised 
that  delicate  face  as  wanting  in  animation ; but 
he  called  it  classical  and  elegant,  and  desired  no 
more.  It  was  agreeable  to  him  to  watch  her 
quiet  movements,  to  note  her  exquisitely  nice 
observance  of  all  the  proprieties  of  dress  and 
speech,  and  even  of  thought.  With  how  much 
complacency  he  flattered  himself  upon  his  taste 
in  the  selection  of  such  a jewel  for  the  adornment 
of  his  life!  Now  and\then,  perhaps,  he  felt  a 
slight  annoyance  when,  unconsciously  to  herself, 
her  affection  for  him  broke  through  her  usual  re- 
pose of  manner  and  seemed  to  claim  a return. 
It  was  very  womanly  and  beautiful,  to  be  sure, 
within  a certain  limit,  but  for  him  to  act  the 
lover,  very  absurd.  Still,  on  rare  occasions  like 
this  bright  June  morning  we  were  telling  of,  Mr. 
Guernsey  shone  out  of  his  clouds,  and  his  fair 
betrothed  lifted  up  her  head  like  a blossom  to 
meet  his  smiles.  “Poor  child!”  thought  this 
benevolent  soul,  “ how  happy  a few  tender  words 
make  her !”  and  a mixture  of  pity  and  contempt 
possessed  him. 

“I  have  good  news  to  tell  you,”  said  she;  “ and 
yon  must  promise  to  be  very  glad  with  me.” 

“ I promise  any  thing  you  please.” 

“Then  know  that  my  sister,  my  dear  only 
sister,  of  whom  I have  told  you  before,  is  coming 
to  ns  soon — coming  to  live  with  us  for  a whole 
year  at  least.” 

“ Tell  me  of  her.  I have  forgotten  all  you 
ever  said.  What  is  her  name,  and  why  has  she 
not  lived  with  yon  before  ?” 

“Her  name  in  Evelyn.  She  is  my  half-sis- 
ter, and  her  mother  was  a beautiful  Southern 
lady,  who  died  young — only  two  years  after  she 
married  my  father.  Evelyn  always  lived  with 
her  grand-parents,  who  were  sad  and  lonely  after 
the  loss  of  their  only  daughter,  till  they  too  died ; 
and  since  she  has  been  with  her  uncle,  who  is  a 
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rich  Southern  planter  and  has  no  daughters.  So 
I have  never  seen  my  sister.  Is  it  not  strange  ? 
Papa  has  long  desired  that  she  should  come 
home,  but  she  dreaded  the  cold  Noi$hern  climate 
and  the  parting  from  her  friends  so  greatly  that 
he  did  not  urge  it.  But  now  she  has  consented 
to  come.  You  will  like  her  very,  very  much, 
Mr.  Guernsey.” 

“As  your  sister,  I certainly  shall.” 

“ But  for  her  own  sake  you  will  also.  She 
is  said  to  be  a beauty,  doubtless  a grand  South- 
ern beauty,  with  rich  black  hair  and  those  flash- 
ing eyes  I admire  so  greatly.  Then  she  has  a 
fine  intellect,  that  I know  very  well  from  her  let- 
ters. Mine  are  so  unworthy  in  comparison  with 
hers  that  I hardly  dare  write  her.” 

“ Beauties  I do  not  care  for,  especially  brill- 
iant, black-eyed  ones;  and  intellectual  women 
are  my  abhorrence.  Do  not,  I beg  of  you,  copy 
your  sister  in  that  respect,  and  don’t  consider  it 
necessary  that  I should  add  myself  to  the  num- 
ber of  her  adorers.” 

“Oh,  we  shall  see;  time  will  show.  Only 
do  not  wholly  forget  me  when  she  comes;  that 
I could  not  bear.” 

That  same  June  morning  a gay  cavalcade  rode 
along  a grassy  path  amidst  the  rich  luxuriance 
of  Southern  woods.  The  air  rung  with  merry 
voices — the  light  breeze  shook  the  white  catalpa- 
blossoms  from  their  slender  stems  till  they  fell 
like  snow  upon  the  heads  of  the  riders.  Last  of 
all  followed  slowly  a lady  and  her  attendant, 
she  gazing  sometimes  upward  into  the  blue  sky, 
and  sometimes  away  into  the  green  arches  of  the 
forest.  The  rich  bloom  on  her  cheek  was  height- 
ened by  exercise,  and  her  whole  face  was  almost 
radiant  with  her  joy  in  the  beauty  around.  Pro- 
fuse chestnut  curls  drooped  carelessly  beneath  her 
cap,  and  were  tossed  by  the  breeze.  Altogether 
it  was  a fair  picture,  and  no  wonder  that  her 
companion,  bluff,  impetuous  fellow  as  he  was, 
turned  from  all  other  beauties  to  gaze  upon  her. 

“It  is  the  crowning  day  of  summer — the  gem 
of  the  year.  Such  a sky ! such  an  atmosphere ! 
worth  living  for!”  and  she  spoke  rapidly  and 
with  enthusiasm,  as  if  unconscious  of  another’s 
presence. 

“ You  have  not  a word,  not  a look  for  me, 
Evelyn,”  said  the  young  man,  reproachfully, 
looking  wistfully  at  the  form  beside  him,  in  its 
stately  grace. 

She  turned  her  face  slowly  toward  him  and 
said,  bitterly, 

“Are  you  jealous  even  of  the  bright,  sunny 
weather,  Cousin  Harry  ? Can  you  not  leave  me 
free  to  enjoy  my  own  thoughts?” 

“Why  may  I not  share  your  thoughts?”  he 
answered,  gently ; “or  have  you  cast  me  out  of 
them  altogether?” 

“ By  no  means ; but  I do  not  like  to  be  forced 
to  talk.  You  are  unreasonable,  Harry ; indeed 
you  are.” 

* 4 Unreasonable,  Evelyn ! No  wonder,  for  you 
drive  me  half  mad.” 

“ Indeed ! And  what  now  P” 

44  Cold  as  an  iceberg  to  me — in  raptures  now 
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with  a book,  and  now  with  a picture,  and  now 
with  a fair  day ; or,  worse  than  all,  giving  your 
smiles  to  some  new  admirer.  You  know,  Eve- 
lyn, how  my  whole  soul  is  linked  to  you,  and 
yet  you  grudge  a word,  a glance,  to  tell  me  what 
I have  a right  to  demand  from  you.  Yes,  a 
right;”  and  the  manly  countenance  of  Harry 
Jewett  grew  almost  fierce  with  emotion. 

But  his  companion  expressed  only  impatience. 
Laughing  lightly,  she  said, 

“If  you  are  to  use  such  language,  then  the 
sooner  that  right  is  canceled  the  better.  Let  us 
understand  each  other,  if  possible.  I have  told 
you  many  a time  that  I can  not  always  command 
sweet  words  at  your  pleasure,  but  must  follow  my 
own  moods.  I am  not  a person  of  one  emotion, 
and  your  excitement  annoys  me.  Can’t  you  be 
somewhat  more  self-possessed.” 

44  Pardon  me,”  said  he,  sadly,  44  I ought  to 
trust  you ; I do.  But  the  thought  of  how  soon 
I am  to  be  separated  from  you,  from  the  light 
of  your  countenance  for  a whole  year,  is  so 
hard.” 

44  Well,. let  us  be  good  friends,  then,  and  don't 
be  so  impetuous  again.  By-the-way,  is  Captain 
Allen  to  dine  with  us  ? Put  on  your  best  face, 
and  do  not  be  jealous.  ” And  nodding  malicious- 
ly, she  hurried  on  to  join  the  rest  of  the  party, 
leaving  her  vexed  companion  to  recover  his  com- 
posure in  solitude. 

A spoiled  child,  Evelyn  Forester  had  grown 
up  with  an  absorbing  passion  for  admiration, 
which  she  had  so  much  skill  as  to  hide  from  or- 
dinary observers,  apf>caring  rather  indifferent  to 
it  than  otherwise.  In  her  character  was  a sin- 
gular mixture  of  mean  and  noble  qualities.  Her 
vanity  was  not  confined  to  a regard  for  her  per- 
sonal charms;  it  impelled  her  to  a careful  cul- 
ture of  her  powers  of  mind,  which  were  by  no 
means  inferior.  She  had  a strong  love  for  the 
good  and  beautiful  in  the  abstract,  and  kindled 
into  a lofty  enthusiasm  for  heroic  and  self-deny- 
ing deeds,  that  was  somewdiat  inconsistent  with 
the  real  selfishness  and  unscrupulousness  of  her 
nature.  Poor  Harry  J ewett’s  intense  admiration 
had  won  her  favor,  and  so  she  became  engaged 
to  him  with  the  mental  reservation  on  her  part, 
“to  be  broken  whenever  I please.”  lie  flutter- 
ed about  her  beauty,  now  attracted,  then  repelled, 
but  always  unable  to  overcome  the  inexplicable 
fascination  winch  was  the  secret  of  her  power. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  bondage  in  w hich  she  held 
him,  and  his  really  fine  character  w'as  gradual- 
ly becoming  wrcakened  and  palsied  in  it,  when 
to  his  distress,  and  equally  to  his  benefit,  she 
took  a sudden  freak  to  comply  with  her  father’s 
oft-repeated  request,  and  spend  a year  at  the 
North. 

“How  beautiful  she  is !”  thought  Lucy  For- 
ester, on  the  evening  of  the  day  that  brought  her 
half-sister  to  her  loving  welcome.  “How  like  a 
picture — stately,  but  winning!  Ah,  I wonder 
what  Ralph  will  think  of  her  ? He  can  not  help 
being*  pleased  with  her.”  And  a sharp  pang 
crossed  her  mind,  for  w'hich  she  reproached  her- 
self immediately,  and  fell  on  her  knees  beside 
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the  white-draperied  bed,  praying  that  she  might  be  her  ground  well — brilliant,  and  finding  an  appre- 
kept  from  envy  and  all  evil,  and  made  only  loving  ciating  ear— enthusiastic.  Mr.  Guernsey’s  liter- 
to  all  her  fellow-creatures.  So  it  was  with  pure  ary  friend  was  somewhat  amazed,  and  more  de- 
pleasure  that  Lucy  presented  the  lover  of  whom  lighted,  and  but  that  he  had  already  a wife  and 
she  was  so  proud  to  the  sister  of  whom  she  was  children  twain  would  have  been  almost  ready  to 
scarcely  less  so.  They,  on  their  part,  regarded  fall  down  and  worship.  As  for  Mr,  Guernsey, 
each  other  with  a degree  of  mutual  surprise,  he  had  at  first  some  disposition  to  be  offended. 
Miss  Forester,  who  had  measured  her  younger  and  took  refuge  in  a side  conversation  with  Lucy; 
sister  according  to  her  own  standard,  had  set  her  then  began  to  listen  iu  spite  of  himself,  and  even 
down  as  a weak,  or  at  most  an  entirely  ordinary  condescend  to  become  interested, 
character,  and  never  entertained  a suspicion  that  It  was  vexing  to  his  pride,  however,  when  his 
the  lover  of  whom  Lucy  had  timidly  told  her  friend  exhausted  his  vocabulary  of  praise  upon 
was  more  than  a mere  commonplace — and  com-  Miss  Forester,  and  ignored  the  existence  of  Mr. 
monplace  men  were  so  disagreeable ! But  here  Guernsey’s  purest-rayed  gem.  Lucy  was  too 
he  stood ; and  she  could  not  deny  that  he  was  quiet — he  must  confess  to  himself— not  that  he 
distinguished  in  person  and  manners,  one  to  be  would  have  her  so  demonstrative  as  her  sister — 
remarked  in  a crowd ; and  Miss  Forester’s  very  no  lady  should  manifest  so  much  feeling,  espe- 
cool  salutation  was  accompanied  by  an  unspoken  cially  on  abstract  subjects— unfeminine  altogeth- 
remark — “ I will  become  better  acquainted  with  or ; but  his  betrothed  should  not  allow  herself  to 
you  by-and-by.”  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Guern-  be  thrown  quite  in  the  shade,  fair  lily  though  she 
sev,  who  made  it  a matter  of  principle  to  consid-  was. 

er  every  new  acquaintance  guilty  of  being  disa-  So  ran  the  reflections  of  Ralph  Guernsey  as 
grecablc  till  they  had  proved  to  the  contrary,  he  entered  his  comfortable  bachelor- lodgings, 
was  slightly  impressed  by  Miss  Forester’s  indif-  and  musingly  poked  out  of  the  coals  visions  of 
ferent  manner  and  nonchalant  air.  “ Really,  she  delicate  features  shaded  by  heavy  brown  locks, 
was  fine-looking;  not  a mere  doll-face,  nor  a and  clear  dark  eyes,  over  which  the  1 ashes  often 
bold,  black-eyed  beauty.  Above  the  usual  type  brooded  dreamily ; this  alternating  with  a face 
of  woman,  decidedly.”  glowing  with  the  warm  flush  of  excitement, 

Evelyn  Seemed  in  no  haste  to  fulfill  her  re-  around  which  fell  tresses  of  wavy  chestnut  hair ; 
solve,  but  bided  her  time,  content,  meanwhile,  and  again  a band  of  rosy  children  in  frolicsome 
with  bringing  into  play  the  whole  battery  of  her  attitudes,  as  if  dancing  to  the  sound  of  merry 
fascinations,  while  she  attacked  Mr.  Guernsey’s  music.  Indeed,  Mr.  Guernsey,  are  you  caught 
self-esteem  by  her  apparent  indifference.  She  dreaming  ? A strange  state  for  a man  of  your 
w atched,  with  a curiosity  almost  inexplicable  to  stamp ; and  so  you  have  just  discovered,  as  you 

busy  yourself  in  that  strange-cbaractered  volume 
that  lies  open  on  your  table. 

“Don’t  think  of  rising,  Lucy  dear,”  said  Eve- 
lyn, with  the  utmost  tenderness,  as  she  bathed 
her  sister’s  forehead  and  stroked  back  her  di- 
sheveled hair;  “this  violent  headache  demands 
perfect  rest.  Can  you  not  give  up  seeing  Mr. 
Guernsey  this  evening  ?” 

A flush  passed  over  Lucy’s  colorless  cheeks, 
and  she  said,  “It  will  seem  strange  to  him,  and 
a headache  is  a slight  thing.  Even  papa  is  apt 
to  consider  headaches  as  mere  whims and  she 
rose,  pressing  her  hands  to  her  throbbing  temples, 
but  w'as  compelled  to  sink  back  again  by  pain. 

“You  see ; you  can  not  sit  up.  Let  me  make 
your  excuses  to  Mr.  Guernsey,  and  I will  send 
Nancy  to  sit  by  you  while  you  try  to  sleep.” 

“Do,  please,  Evelyn.  You  are  so  kind — how 
did  I live  so  long  without  my  good  sister?”  and 


though  she  was,  richly  and  almost  gaylv,  Lucy’s 
fastidious  tastes  were  almost  disturbed ; but  Mr. 

Guernsey’s  eye  failed  to  notice  any  imperfection, 
and  his  friend  gazed  upon  her,  something  as  if 
the  goddess  of  love  and  beauty  (to  speak  classic- 
ally) had  descended  from  heaven,  or  ascended 
from  sea-foam,  before  liis  eyes.  Evelyn  held  her  cessary  to  depart  at  once ; and  Evelyn  pursued 
]>eace  at  first,  watching  with  inward  amusement  the  path  of  duty  still  in  seeking  to  console  him. 
lier  sister’s  embarrassment  and  the  heavy  efforts  Under  such  merciful  ministration  his  regret  was 
at  conversation.  Soon  came  her  time,  and  she  soothed.  Under  the  sunshine  of  her  presence 
very  modestly  hinted  an  opinion  which  had  force  his  iciness  thaw'cd  so  fast  as  perceptibly  to  affect 
enough  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  stranger,  the  thermometer  of  Evelyn’s  feelings,  which, 
Then  she  grew  more  confident,  and  measuring  however,  rose  rather  than  fell,  as  it  should,  to 
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Lucy  closed  her  eyes  and  tried  to  quiet  herself  to 
sleep,  while  the  good  sister,  after  shading  the 
light  and  summoning  the  servant,  departed  to 
the  parlor  to  do  her  duty  there. 

Mr.  Guernsey  accepted  the  excuse,  with  ten- 
derest  regrets,  of  course,  but  did  not  think  it  ne- 


hersclf,  the  result  of  her  wiles.  Not  that  her 
heart  was  interested ; for  were  not  she  and  he 
each  pledged  to  another?  Only  Mr.  Guernsey 
was  a new  study  of  human  nature — a rara  avis 
— whom  Miss  Forester  w ould  dissect  and  analyze 
for  her  amusement  and  instruction — nothing 
more — and  the  young  lady  looked  demurely  into 
her  mirror,  and  gave  a sort  of  virtuous  frown  at 
the  large  blue  eyes,  out  of  which  some  demon 
had  seemed  to  suggest  the  thought  aforesaid  re- 
flecting heart. 

Ralph  Guernsey  did  one  of  his  literary  friends 
the  honor  to  bring  him  to  see  his  bride-elect. 
But  the  bride-elect,  though  as,  self-possessed  as 
a marble  statue,  was  almost  as  still.  Utterly 
unused  to  the  genus  lion,  she  was  somewhat  in 
the  attitude  of  a lamb,  just  about  to  be  pounced 
upon  by  two  of  the  fiercest  of  their  kind.  By- 
and-by  Evelyn  came  to  the  rescue.  Dressed 
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make  the  metaphor  complete.  Was  Mr.  Guern- 
sey fond  of  music  ? She  could  hardly  doubt  the 
fact,  though  Lucy  had  never  spoken  of  it,  per- 
haps because  Lucy  was  very  little  of  a performer 
herself. 

Yes,  intensely  (true,  as  far  as  any  of  Mr.  Guern- 
sey's feelings  could  be  intense) ; he  doubted  not 
Miss  Forester  made  up  for  her  sister’s  lack  in 
that  respect.  Oh  no,  not  at  all ; but  she  loved 
music,  so  much  indeed  as  to  make  her  dissatis- 
* bed  with  all  her  own  attempts.  Might  he  not 
have  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  her.  If  he 
asked  it,  certainly ; she  would  trust  him  not  to  be 
critical.  Evelyn  played  and  sang  with  great 
simplicity  and  beauty,  shrewdly  guessing  at  Mr. 
Guernsey’s  tastes,  and  winning  unbounded  ap- 
probation. So  that  well  - fortified  gentleman 
was  besieged  by  ear-gate  as  well  as  eye-gate ; so 
successfully,  too,  that  he  at  last  roused  himself 
to  some  efforts  in  self-defense.  They  told  very 
well  upon  the  besieger.  It  was  not  often  that 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  talk  sense  with  a lady, 
but  when  the  time  came  no  one  could  talk  better. 
He  was  really  eloquent.  His  fine  eyes  flashed, 
and  he  was  quite  conscious  that  he  was  doing 
and  looking  very  well.  While  his  listener,  half- 
surprised  and  wholly  pleased,  bent  her  graceful 
head  slightly  forward,  and  her  eyes  answered 
when  her  lips  felt  themselves  incompetent — all 
entirely  as  became  an  excellent  listener.  It  was 
very  flattering,  to  be  sure,  that  he  should  distin- 
guish her  by  such  a condescension,  and  so  the 
self-loves  of  the  two,  like  bubbles,  floated  up 
majestically  together.  Meanwhile  Lucy  kept 
vigils  sleepless  from  pain ; often,  most  likely,  in- 
voking blessings  upon  the  model  pair  below,  who 
thought  little  enough  of  her  — that  their  own 
consciences  knew,  if  indeed  they  owned  such  com- 
monplace associates.  Ah  me ! it  is  well  for  this 
world  that  there  are  meek,  praying  souls  left  in 
spite  of  all  its  gloss  and  false  glitter.  Of  poor 
estate  is  he  who  has  not  one  such — mother,  or 
sister,  or  wife,  or  friend — to  ask  God’s  benediction 
upon  him  at  morning  and  nightfall. 

Ralph  Guernsey  went  homeward  in  a whirl 
of  emotion.  Rapidly  he  strode  down  the  street, 
in  the  cold  autumn  evening,  angry  with  himself 
for  the  strange  discomposure  that  had  seized  him, 
making  him  in  one  evening  as  a new  man.  Was 
this  love?  He  scoffed  at  the  thought.  What 
was  it,  then,  that  made  the  blood  flow  so  quickly 
in  his  veins  and  his  pulse  throb  as  he  recalled 
the  image  of  Evelyn  Forester,  looking  up  to  him 
with  that  calm,  Madonna-like  expression  ? Why 
had  he  been  in  such  haste  to  bind  himself  to 
Lucy,  who  was  often  so  insipid  ? What  a wife 
Evelyn  would  have  made  him ! What  a lustre 
she  would  have  added  to  his  future  dignity  as  the 
head  of  a family ! Alas  I why  had  his  ideal  be- 
come possible  only  too  late?  But  too  late  it 
was,  and  Mr.  Guernsey  6ct  his  teeth  firmly,  knit 
his  brows,  and  tried  to  be  stoical.  Evelyn  sat 
in  the  moonlight  at  her  chamber  window,  look- 
ing down  into  the  street,  where  almost  all  sounds 
had  died  away,  and  meditated.  By-and-by  she 
rose,  and  began  to  walk  steadily  backward  and 
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forward  across  the  room,  looking  almost  like 
a ghost  as  the  pale  light  fell  upon  her  white 
dress,  over  which  her  long  loose  hair  streamed 
like  a vail.  She  spoke  aloud  in  tones  clear  and 
almost  stern,  as  she  often  did,  when  thinking 
more  earnestly  than  usual.  I will  marry  this 
man,  and  no  other  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  I 
should  glory  in  him  as  my  husband.  I love 
him,  and  he  will  soon  love  me,  if  he  does  not  ah 
ready.  It  does  Lucy  no  wrong — weak  child — 
she  does  not  know  what  love  is.  She  is  half 
afraid  of  him  now.  And  even  if  she  suffers  for 
a while,  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  her  in  the 
end.  She  will  transfer  her  devotion  to  some  one 
more  akin  to  herself.  And  poor  Cousin  Harry — 
he  will  be  deeply  wounded ; but  that  was  only  a 
conditional  engagement  which  I formed  to  please 
my  uncle  and  aunt,  and  even  if  I had  never  seen 
Mr.  Guernsey,  it  would  have  been  all  the  same 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  Lucy  were  to  wiu  such  a prize,  who  does 
not  even  know  how  to  appreciate  it.  A splendid 
person,  talents,  influence,  wealth ; and  with  this 
catalogue  of  Ralph  Guernsey’s  attractions  she 
laid  her  head  upon  the  pillow  for  a sleep,  over 
w hich,  if  angels  watched,  it  must  have  been  with 
tearful  eyes.  How  different  from  this  passion, 
that  even  in  its  earnestness  could  plan  and  cal- 
culate, was  Lucy’s  pure  affection ! Daily  had  it 
grown  into  an  intensity  that  deepened  and  en- 
larged her  whole  nature  w'hile  it  rose  above  it. 

To  make  some  sacrifice  for  her  beloved  would 
have  been  her  delight;  to  do  or  suffer  some 
great  thing  to  prove  herself  worthy  of  him. 

The  bitterest  grief  that  could  have  come  upon 
her  would  have  been  to  see  him  in  his  true 
light;  but  this  she  never  wholly  did.  Some- 
thing of  the  beauty  and  glory  of  that  early  love 
always  shone  around  him  to  Lucy’s  eyes,  even 
when  the  reality  of  it  had  faded  altogether  away. 

A shadow  sometimes  crossed  her  path.  If  Ralph 
were  only  not  so  cold,  and  would  not  seem  so 
often  quite  forgetful  of  her  in  Evelyn’s  presence ! 

She  would  not  expect  much  of  him,  since  she 
could  not  talk  or  sing  like  her  sister,  and  was 
very  little  of  a companion  for  him.  But  after 
all,  why  should  she  bo  dissatisfied  ? Did  he  not 
love  her,  and  had  he  not  chosen  her  among  all 
women — and  the  sunshine  came  again.  Yet  day 
by  day  the  cloud  grew.  Evelyn,  becoming  more 
assured  of  her  power,  engrossed  Mr.  Guernsey  to 
a degree  that  seemed  unreasonable  even  to  her 
gentle  sister ; while  he,  led  on  in  spite  of  him- 
self, was  lulled  by  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
charming  so  w*isely.  It  was  somewhat  late  in 
the  day  when  this  cold,  practical  man  opened 
his  eyes  and  bestirred  himself  to  shake  ftom  his 
limbs  those  fettere,  so  delicately  silken,  that 
bound  him.  Struggle  vigorously,  good  giant — 
what  has  become  of  your  strength  ? Nay,  let  it 
never  be  said  that  a man,  especially  one  who 
does  not  believe  in  love  more  than  in  nonsense 
of  any  other  kind,  found  a lady’s  chain  too  much 
for  his  theories  to  break.  But  so  it  was.  De- 
cidedly shaken  in  his  stronghold,  Ralph  Guern- 
sey surrendered  without  conditions,  and  the  en- 
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emy  entered  triumphant,  all  her  perfumed  pen- 
nons waving  in  the  breeze.  Lucy  stole  quietly 
down  to  the  parlor,  whither  her  sister  had  pre- 
ceded her,  humming  a merry  air  which  a care- 
less hand  was  playing  upon  the  piano  within. 
She  paused  an  instant  at  the  door  to  adjust  a 
stray  ribbon,  and  the  music  paused.  She  enter- 
ed by  a side-door,  and  as  she  opened  it  gently 
she  saw  in  the  mirror  opposite  a sight — xevy  sim- 
ple, to  be  sure — which  made  her  heart  }pap  sud- 
denly with  a great  pang.  Evelyn  sat  at  the  pi- 
ano, her  hand  wandering  idly  over  the  keys,  while 
her  face  was  turned  toward  one 'which  was  bend- 
ing over  her,  and  all  aglow  with  smiles  and 
blushes.  Ralph’s  face  was  turned  away  from 
Lucy,  but  there  was  something  in  his  attitude 
of  earnest  attention  that  made  all  her  past  fore- 
bodings rush  back  upon  her  in  a flood.  It  was 
only  an  instant  before  Evelyn  discovered  her  en- 
trance, and  the  half-audible  44  hush ! ” with  which 
she  interrupted  something  her  companion  was 
saving  only  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  now 
forced  itself  upon  Lucy’s  mind  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  character  of  a plain  truth.  Mr. 
Guernsey  moved  toward  her  with  evident  em- 
barrassment, and  Evelyn  strove  to  hide  her 
confusion  in  a light  laugh.  But  Lucy  sedmed 
to  be  endowed  with  an  unnatural  strength.  She 
shut  out  for  the  time  the  new  conviction  that 
had  flashed  upon  her,  and  through  the  long 
hour  that  followed  was  the  most  calm  of  the 
three. 

When  Evelyn  left  the  room  a strong  resolu- 
tion nearly  formed  itself  in  her  mind.  “Not 
to-night ; no,  I am  not  yet  strong  enough,”  she 
said  to  herself.  44  To-morrow  will  do.  All  shall 
be  settled  then.  I can  bear  suspense  no  longer. 
Since  it  must  be,  let  it  be  soon;  but  not  to- 
night.” 

Wlicn  Mr.  Guernsey  left  her,  and  she  fled  to 
her  chamber,  all  ner  fortitude  forsook  her ; and 
falling  beside  her  bed,  she  buried  her  face  in  the 
pillows,  groaning  and  sobbing  aloud. 

There  arc  times  in  life  when  a new  nature 
arises  within  us ; when  the  gay  become  thought- 
fid,  youth  changes  into  maturity,  and  weakness 
into  strength.  There  arc  new  birthdays  of  the 
sold,  through  which  we  gain  the  consciousness 
of  higher  heights  and  deeper  depths  of  experience 
than  wo  had  dreamed  before.  It  was  through 
such  a change  that  Lucy  Forester  was  now  pass- 
ing. Writh  resolutions,  prayers,  long  visions  of 
that  which  the  future  was  to  bring,  she  entered 
that  night  upon  her  new  life.  Sadder,  but  stron- 
ger; older,  but  more  wise,  the  next  morning  found 
her  after  that  baptism  of  sorrow. 

“It  is  true,  Lucy,  I have  yielded  wrongly  and 
strangely,  ” said  Ralph  Guernsey,  as  Lucy  spoke 
gently  and  firmly  of  the  past.  The  proud  man 
was  humble  before  this  young  girl.  44  But,  be- 
lieve me,  in  future  it  shall  be  otherwise;  you 
shall  have  no  cause  for  complaint.” 

“Ido  not  complain,  Mr.  Guernsey;  and  let 
it  be  otherwise  in  that  you  shall  deal  truthfully 
with  my  sister,  who  loves  you,  and  whom  you 
love.” 


44 1 will  wrong  you  no  more,  Lucy,  but  care 
for  you  all  my  life  as  a husband  should.” 

44  God  forbid !”  she  answered,  solemnly ; 44  let 
us  not  do  each  other  and  Evelyn  such  a wrong 
as  that.” 

She  argued  with  him  long,  and  he,  keen  rea- 
soner  though  he  was,  was  surprised  to  see  the 
matter  in  such  a new  light.  So  it  was  right, 
then,  after  all,  to  yield  to  his  owrn  wishes,  and 
very  foolish  that  he  should  be  scrupulous  as  to 
the  opinion  of  the  world,  when  the  world  would 
very  likely  second  his  own  feelings.  Mr.  Guern- 
sey felt  that  he  was  too  willing  to  be  convinced, 
but  convinced  he  was ; and  sweet  Lucy,  her  heart 
very  sore  all  the  while,  knew  not  whether  most 
to  grieve  or  rejoice  that  her  task  was  performed 
so  easily. 

44  Evelyn,  dear,”  said  she,  as  she  sought  her  sis- 
ter, 44  Mr.  Guernsey  wishes  to  see  you.  Do  as  your 
own  feelings  bid  you,  without  thinking  of  me.” 

4 4 Lucy,  Lucy,  what  have  you  done! ’’exclaim- 
ed Evelyn.  44  You  did  not  understand  — you 
should  have  let  me  explain.” 

44 He  will  explain  all.  Go  to  him;  it  is  all 
right.” 

And  the  heroic  girl  drew  herself  from  her  sis- 
ter’s grasp,  sending  her  to  the  impassioned  words 
of  h^r  lover. 

44  And  you  have  not  loved  her  all  this  time, 
Ralph,  but  me — only  me  ?” 

44 1 mistook.  I fancied  I loved  her  sufficiently 
till  I saw  you.  Then  I knew  quite  otherwise.” 

“Oh  1 she  did  not  know  you  as  I know  you, 
did  not  love  you  as  I do,  or  she  could  not  have 
given  you  up!” 

44  She  is  young — a mere  child — and  will  easily 
forget.” 

And  so  the  two  dismissed  the  unwelcome 
thonght  of  the  evil  they  had  done. 

When  he  had  gone,  Evelyn  came  to  her  sister. 

44  How  much  I owe  you,  best  of  sisters ! Oh ! 
Lucy,  you  can  not  guess  how  I love  Ralph 
Guernsey.  If  I have  erred  in  loving  him  before 
this  you  will  pardon  me,  for  I may  trust  your 
goodness  wholly.” 

44  You  may  trust  me,  Evelyn.  I desire,  above 
all  things,  your  happiness  and  his.”  And  her 
voice  almost  failed  her  as  his  image  rose  before 
her.  44  Only  let  us  not  talk  of  it  to-night.  I 
am  very  tired — w'eary  with  the  excitement.” 

“Dearest  sister” — and  Evelyn  bent  forward  to 
kiss  her  forehead,  but  a kind  of  instinct,  like  a 
shrinking  from  the  touch  of  evil,  made  her  draw 
back  and  push  her  sister  gently  from  her — “only 
one  thing  more,  my  darling.  You  can  guess 
how  much  it  troubles  me.  How  will  our  father 
regard  this?  I dread  his  anger,  Lucy.  Think 
— I am  almost  like  a stranger  to  him ; not  his 
child  and  pet,  as  you  are.” 

44 1 will  see  him  to-morrow,  Evelyn,  and  make 
him  understand  it  all.  He  will  be  indulgent,  as 
he  always  is— dear,  kind  papa!” 

And  with  this  new  self-denial  Lucy  crowned 
her  great  sacrifice,  smoothing  away  difficulties, 
soothing  her  father’s  just  anger,  and  making 
•things  appear  reasonable,  and  right,  and  nat- 
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ural.  Verily  there  is  no  logic  like  that  of  a 
strong,  faithful,  unselfish  heart ! 

And  what  shall  I say  of  the  wedded  life  of 
Ralph  Guernsey  and  Evelyn  Forester?  Who 
should  be  more  happy  ? Did  they  not  love  one 
another  ? Had  he  not  won  a bride  peerless  in 
mind  and  person,  presiding  over  his  mansion  as 
a queen  might  over  a royal  palace — a star  in  so- 
ciety ? And  had  not  she  obtained  the  object  of 
her  ambition,  and  gained  what  her  heart  most 
craved?  Were  not  their  children  brave  and 
beautiful  ? Did  not  the  wealthy  and  the  learn- 
ed, the  wise  and  the  great,  compose  the  circle  in 
which  they  moved  ? Who  could  ask  more  than 
this  ? Of  the  jarring  of  will  with  will,  the  con- 
flict of  hard  natures,  each  strong  in  its  idiosyn- 
crasies ; the  jealousies,  the  growing  lack  of  sym- 
pathies, let  us  not  tell.  Whether  Ralph  Guern- 
sey did  not  sometimes  think  of  the  love  he  had 
thrown  away,  and  have  glimpses  of  a purer  and 
better  life  to  which  it  might  have  led  him; 
whether  his  wife  ever  remembered  with  regret 
the  warm,  earnest  passion  of  her  Southern  cous- 
in, are  matters  into  which  the  world  considered 
it  wrong  to  pry.  Besides,  what  are  such  trifles, 
as  weighed  in  the  balance  with  those  substantial 
goods  mentioned  above  ? Draw  the  curtain  upon 
the  lives  on  which  God,  and  good  angels,  and 
true-hearted  men  and  women  look  with  pity  and 


For  all  losses  there  are  gains.  It  is  some- 
thing not  of'  man's  ordaining  that,  sooner  or 
later,  sorrow  and  evil  find  a compensation.  So 
when  one  soul  chooses  the  lower  good,  and  seeks 
it  devotedly  and  only,  another  may  be  led  by  the 
very  grief  of  that  fall  to  44  higher  levels”  of  act- 
ing and  being.  So  was  it  with  Lucy  Forester. 
Whatever  bitterness  there  might  at  first  have 
been  in  her  disappointment,  time,  that  heals  all 
wounds,  tempered  and  turned  it  into  sweetness. 
In  the  gentle  ministrations  of  home,  the  light  of 
her  parents'  eyes,  and  the  comforter  of  their  fail- 
ing years,  she  found  no  narrow  sphere  of  influ- 
ence. But  this  was  not  all.  Rising  from  the 
discipline  of  sorrow  to  a fuller  consciousness  of 
the  great  meaning  of  life,  she  came  to  be  a min- 
ister of  love  to  many,  through  the  means  qf  an 
almost  holy  though  thoroughly  woman-like  life. 
Whether  she  ever  married— whether  it  was  ever 
given  her  to  fulfill  what,  we  can  not  question, 
are  the  loveliest  and  noblest  duties  of  woman, 
dwelling  amidst  the  pure  influences  of  childhood 
and  the  joy  of  a husband’s  affection — we  will  not 
say.  For  be  thaf  as  God  wills  it,  there  is  never 
a life  fruitful  in  good  works,  and  shedding  the 
radiance  of  kindly  feeling  through  all  its  sphere, 
great  or  small,  to  whom  the  full  measure  is  not 
meted  back.  A genial  author  speaks  with  pity 
of  the  unloved  ones.  God  be  thanked,  say  we, 
rather,  that  there  need  be  none  such ; that  to  the 
homeliest  destinies  may  cling  the  tendrils  of  some 
fair  and  fruitful  growth;  that,  to  satisfy  these 
strongest  human  needs,  our  Father  has  provided 
resources  as  manifold  as  those  with  which  the 
bare  rock  amidst  the  stormy  waters  is  covered 
with  soil,  and  greenness,  and  bloom. 
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THE  arrival  of  a baby  in  a family  is  a not 
very  unusual  occurrence ; and  without  any 
very  elaborate  antiquarian  investigations,  we  may 
safely  believe  that  such  events  date  back  to  the 
remotest  ages,  and  are  likely  to  continue  for  ages 
to  come.  Yet  the  coming  of  the  little  stranger 
is  always  a great  circumstance ; and  once  in  our 
lifetime,  however  quiet  may  be  our  temperament 
or  small  our  ambition,  we  make  a sensation,  and 
are  the  observed  of  all  observers.  The  baby, 
who  is  usually  awaited  with  anxiety,  is  welcomed 
with  open  arms ; and  in  spite  of  the  present  for- 
midable aspect  of  the  bread  question,  and  the 
frequent  reason  for  calculating  the  proportion  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  bread-basket  and  the  num- 
ber of  mouths  waiting  to  be  fed,  the  new  claim- 
ant contrives  to  find  a home  with  a hospitality 
perhaps  quite  as  cordial  in  lowly  as  in  stately 
households.  Immediately  the  new-comer  begins 
to  show  that  marked  characteristic  of  every  new 
age,  the  revolutionary  spirit ; and  the  first  shrill 
cry  that  announces  his  advent  heralds  his  assault 
upon  all  the  settled  habitudes  of  the  family.  Ev- 
ery thing  must  yield  not  so  much  to  his  whims 
as  to  his  dependence,  and  the  whole  family,  from 
the  old  grandfather — if  such  venerable  head  there 
be— down  to  the  least  pet  of  the  nursery  who  has 
just  graduated  from  babyhood,  is  enlisted  by  a 
resistless  sympathy  in  the  service  of  the  little 
pensioner.  The  baby  rules  in  the  majesty  of  his 
weakness ; and  while  other  thrones  are  perhaps  be- 
coming a little  shaky,  this  majesty  keeps  its  seat 
and  stands  among  the  established  institutions  of 
our  race. 

We  are  writing  perhaps  somewhat  pleasantly 
upon  so  grave  a theme  as  childhood ; but  we  trust 
that  our  cheery  tone,  like  the  laugh  of  childhbod 
itself,  will  be  found  to  win  tenderness,  as  well  .as 
to  express  joy.  We  confess  to  being  lovers  of 
little  children,  not  only  in  the  abstract  but  in  the 
concrete;  and  while  well  aware  that  the  stem 
lessons  of  political  economy  may  hint  a certain 
limit  of  moderation  in  the  philoprogenitive  am- 
bition, we  know  of  no  reasonable  limit  to  the  af- 
fection, and  have  no  fears  that  good  Jean  Paul's 
creed  will  become  too  popular — that  creed  which 
all  catechisms  might  admit,  44 1 love  God  and 
little  children."  In  fact,  the  affection  that  little 
children  win  from  us  interprets  God’s  love  to  us. 

God  loves  us  not  because  we  can  help  Him,  but 
because  He  helps  us ; and  the  best  that  He  asks  of 
us  is  that  we  should  be  willing  to  let  Him  help 
us  by  his  providence  and  grace.  He  is  glorified 
not  by  rising  above  Himself — for  the  All-mighty 
and  All-perfect  can  not  rise  above  Himself — but 
by  his  condescension ; and  the  anthem  “Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,"  was  heard  on  earth  w'hen 
the  Eternal  Being  descended  to  our  humanity 
and  dwelt  with  the  Holy  Child  at  Bethlehem. 

As  we  in  our  poor  way  repeat  that  condescen- 
sion, we  have  a nearer  sense  of  God’s  love ; and 
as  we  befriend  those  whose  helplessness  claims  our 
care,  we  rise  to  new  wisdom  and  new  joy.  We 
may  not,  indeed,  entertain  any  such  philosophy 
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of  loving-kindness,  yet  may  none  the  less  have  its 
fruits ; and  undoubtedly  the  new  peace  that  comes 
into  a family  with  the  little  child’s  coming  is 
proof  that  the  hearts  that  reach  down  in  such 
tenderness  to  that  little  one  are  not  only  opened 
by  parental  affections,  but  also  by  filial  faith, 
and  the  soul,  like  the  seed-corn,  as  it  presses  its 
roots  into  the  earth,  opens  its  leaves  toward  heav- 
en to  drink  in  the  rain  and  the  sunshine  of  God. 
Whatever  may  be  the  reason  God’s  blessing  goes 
with  babies,  and  we  do  not  care  to  say  what  kind 
of  a world  this  would  be  without  their  presence. 
The  monk  and  nun  share  in  the  benediction,  and, 
if  nowhere  else,  they  find  something  to  pet  even 
in  the  hour  of  their  devotion,  and  there  is  to 
them  something  human  as  well  as  divine  in  the 
holy  mother  and  child  over  the  altar.  The  priest 
is  no  priest  of  God  unless  he  leads  little  children 
to  the  Good  Shepherd ; and  as  to  the  celibates 
not  under  ghostly  vows,  and  to  whom  we  lately 
paid  our  resects,  the  bachelors  and  maids  among 
us,  we  can  promise  them  little  true  peace  unless 
they  continue — as  they  generally  do--to  care  for 
some  brother  or  sister’s  children  in  the  absence 
of  any  of  their  own. 

We  are  the  more  ready  to  say  our  word  for 
children  because,  in  spite  of  the  manifest  tender- 
ness of  our  American  people  toward  their  off- 
spring, there  are  symptoms  of  a national  conspir- 
acy against  childhood,  and  Herod  is  out-IIerodcd 
— not  by  any  wholesale  slaughter  of  innocents, 
for  such  an  assassin  would  be  torn  into  inch 
pieces  by  our  mothers  before  he  put  his  hands 
upon  the  second  victim,  but  by  the  prevalent 
impatience  of  the  slow  march  of  nature,  and  th<^ 
rage  for  crowding  the  early  bud  forward  into 
premature  flower  and  fruit.  If  many  people 
could  have  their  way  there  would  cease  to  be 
any  more  little  children,  and  the  babies  in  long 
clothes  would  stride  forth  in  pantaloons  or  petti- 
coats to  astonisli  beholders  with  precocious  feats, 
as  marvelous  ns  the  duties  of  the  learned  fleas, 
and  quite  as  honorable  to  our  humanity.  We, 
of  course,  protest,  as  we  have  done  before,  against 
this  whole  forcing  process  in  every  stage  of  its  de- 
velopment, and  most  of  all  in  the  early  stage, 
when  the  plant  is  so  tender  that  fatal  violence 
may  be  done  to  its  delicate  organism. 

We  say  then,  first  of  all,  let  us  secure  to  our 
little  children  their  proper  naturalness,  or  their 
just  place  and  development  under  that  system 
of  natural  law  to  which  in  their  physical  consti- 
tution they  belong.  Their  own  mother’s  bosom 
should  be  the  first  guaranty  of  this  natural  right, 
and  we  are  quite  willing  to  be  voted  very  stupid 
and  old-fashioned  in  insisting  that  every  mother 
should  nurse  her  own  child  if  she  possibly  can. 
We  have  no  words  to  express  our  condemnation 
of  the  idea,  becoming  in  quarters  of  somewhat 
equivocal  fashion  not  uncommon,  that  the  moth- 
er’s natural  office  should  be  made  over  to  some 
hireling,  and  that  it  is  better  to  trust  the  hope  of 
the  family  to  some  strange  breast — perhaps  to 
some  half  ogress  with  blood  tainted  with  rum  or 
what  is  worse — than  break  the  mother’s  rest,  or 
keep  her  from  midnight  routs,  by  care  of  her 


child.  If  a mother  is  stinted  by  nature  in  the 
fountains  of  aliment,  she  must  submit  to  her  pri- 
vation and  do  the  best  in  her  power  to  supply  her 
loss  by  other  aid,  but  even  then  she  ought  not  to 
think  her  care  abated,  but  rather  increased,  by 
the  transfer ; and  no  wealth  nor  service  can  dis- 
miss the  mother’s  eye  from  its  providential  watch 
over  her  offspring.  We  believe  in  refinement, 
and  are  lovers  of  elegance  ; but  we  hold  the  re- 
finement and  elegance  to  be  empty  pretension 
that  undertake  to  slight  honest  human  instincts, 
and  try  to  be  wiser  than  God  and  nature.  We 
are  not,  indeed,  ambitious  of  playing  the  physi- 
ologist, and  entering  into  the  particulars  of  the 
nursery,  diet,  bathing,  clothing,  and  exercise  of 
children.  It  is  clear  that  immense  errors  prevail 
in  each  of  these  respects ; andjhe  bills  of  mortality, 
that  show  so  large  a portion  of  our  race  to  be  cut 
off  in  infancy,  prove  that  all  the  mistakes  are 
not  to  be  charged  to  the  doctors,  and  that  so 
costly  and  precious  a product  as  human  life  is 
most  lavishly  and  recklessly  squandered.  The 
old  system  of  overdosing  has  been  matched  by  the 
new  system  of  overpetting  or  overtraining;  and 
perhaps  as  many  children  have  been  destroyed  by 
being  daintily  kept  from  the  fresh  air  and  free 
muscular  activity  as  of  old  were  destroyed  by 
the  laudanum  bottle  and  its  attendant  abomina- 
tions. Wo  can  not  rejoice  too  much  in  the  com- 
parative emancipation  of  the  nursery  from  the 
apothecary’s  shop,  and  are  quite  sure  that  the 
regular  medical  practice  is  not  surrendering  all 
the  honors  of  this  emancipation  to  the  votaries 
of  infinitesimals,  but  is  disposed  to  give  even 
less  medicine  to  children  than  anxious  parents 
often  desire.  Let  this  negative  reform  be  carried 
out  into  a more  positive  policy,  and  all  the  bless- 
ed agencies  of  light,  air,  water,  and  motion  will 
win  new  honors  in  the  field  so  long  occupied  by 
drugs,  and  often  make  the  grassy  plav-ground  a 
better  herbarium  than  gardens  of  balm  and  pop- 
pies, saffron  and  senna  and  rhubarb. 

We  arc  well  aware  that  the  idea  of  entire  nat- 
uralness may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  be  run  into 
the  ground ; and  some  of  our  own  champions  of 
nature  so  glorify  instinct  at  the  expense  of  disci- 
pline as  to  remind  us  of  what  Voltaire  said  of 
some  of  the  extravagances  of  poor  Rousseau — 
they  made  him  feel  like  getting  down  and  going 
on  all  fours.  Yet  it  will  be  found  that  they  arc 
poor  students  of  Nature  who  find  any  follies  in 
her  teachings;  and  the  freest  physical  develop- 
ment will  be  helped  instead  of  being  harmed  by 
due  regard  to  the  superior  mor^l  and  intellectual 
laws.  Thus  the  proper  check  upon  indolence 
and  the  sensual  passions  is  found  in  the  just  de- 
velopment of  the  higher  muscular  and  nervous 
faculties,  and  the  child  who  is  physically  well 
educated  is  by  this  very  fact  raised  above  the 
merely  animal  life  by  being  made  physically  as 
well  as  morally  a truly  human  creature.  That 
we  too  often  miss  the  due  method  of  physical  dis- 
cipline appears  not  only  from  the  frequent  sick- 
ness of  children,  but  from  the  stiffness  and  want 
of  ease  that  seem  to  possess  them  as  soon  as  they 
come  under  our  training  hand,  and  to  present 
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them  to  the  world  as  the  only  young  creatures 
that  are  not  free  and  graceful  in  their  move- 
ments. We  have  made  some  improvements  in 
the  dress  of  boys  and  girls,  that  give  nature  fair- 
er play ; yet  much  remains  to  be  done  to  com- 
plete the  emancipation,  by  putting  off  all  cramp- 
ing encumbrances  and  allowing  every  limb  and 
muscle  full  sweep.  Instead  of  leaving  the  fash- 
ions of  dress  to  a set  of  dashing  modistes , we 
would  submit  them  to  a council  of  artists  and 
physicians,  and  so  strike  a brave  blow  at  once 
for  beauty  and  health  in  the  nursery,  with  the 
hope  that  the  offspring  of  God’s  noblest  creature 
might  not  always  surrender  the  palm  of  grace 
and  freedom  to  kittens  and  lambs. 

The  question  of  the  intellectual  discipline  of 
children  is  closely  connected  with  their  physical 
training,  and  many  are  the  victims  of  the  book 
and  the  school-room.  The  old  method  was  to 
consider  the  school  as  a kind  of  prison-house  for 
the  scions  of  our  perverse  humanity,  where  learn- 
ing was  to  be  forced  down  reluctant  throats  by 
terror,  in  the  absence  of  any  intrinsic  charms  in 
the  medicinal  draught.  The  staple  of  study  was 
in  the  main  the  work  of  the  memory,  and  im- 
provement was  measured,  like  bricklaying,  by  the 
foot,  the  quantity  laid  being  final  proof  of  the 
work  done.  Rules  of  grammar  and  arithmetic 
that  had  no  sort  of  lodgment  in  the  juvenile  un- 
derstanding were  laboriously  committed  to  mem- 
ory, and  verses  of  Scripture  and  poetry  were 
learned  without  stint.  This  old-fashioned  sys- 
tem is  exploded,  to  the  infinite  relief  of  millions 
of  otherwise  cramped  muscles  and  aching  heads. 
It  will  be  well  if  the  new  system  does  not  fall 
into  another  kind  of  narrowness  by  dismissing 
the  memory  from  its  rightful  office,  and  forcing 
little  children  to  be  philosophers  before  their 
time.  Childhood  loves  variety,  and  the  alterna- 
tion of  activities  that  is  so  essential  to  the  com- 
fort and  energy  of  us  all  is  imperiously  necessary 
to  the  development  and  even  to  the  sanity  of 
children.  They  soon  W’eary  of  one  thing,  and 
judicious  training  will  seek  to  study  the  laws  of 
mental  alternation  so  as  to  secure  unity  in  vari- 
ety, and  by  the  interchange  of  exercises  lead  out 
the  faculties  in  due  order  and  force.  Nothing  is 
clearer  than  that  little  children  are  soon  tired  of 
one  attitude  of  body,  and  a careful  observer  will 
note  the  same  weariness  of  one  attitude  of  the 
mind.  The  little  fellow  who  has  been  f itting  an 
hour  aches  to  stand  or  walk  or  run;  and  so, 
too,  when  he  has  been  receiving  impressions  from 
his  book  or  teacher,  he  aches  to  change  his 
mental  attitude,  and  give  expression  to  his  feel- 
ings or  ideas  by  some  ]>ositive  act.  If  we  scru- 
tinize this  necessity  of  change,  we  shall  find  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  it  in  the  senses  most 
essential  to  education,  which  arc  created  as  if  it 
were  in  couples,  as  if  to  relieve  guard  with  each 
other.  The  nerves  of  sensibility  exchange  la- 
bors with  the  nerves  of  motion,  so  that  when  we 
receive  a sensation  we  long  to  make  some  corre- 
sponding muscular  movement,  and  our  condition 
is  intolerable  when  our  nerves  are  constantly  ex- 
cited and  our  muscles  are  kept  in  rest.  The 
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ear  and  the  eye,  each  in  its  way,  illustrate  this 
law  by  alternating  with  their  natural  allies  the 
voice  and  the  hand.  When  we  have  listened, 
we  long  to  speak ; and  when  we  have  seen,  we 
long  to  touch.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  w hen  we 
have  spoken  we  are  ready  to  listen,  and  when 
we  have  touched  we  are  the  more  ready  to  see. 
The  same  interchange  of  functions  may  be  traced 
throughout  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  it 
will  be  a new  day  in  the  education  both  of  young 
and  old  when  the  vast  significance  of  this  law  is 
discerned,  and  by  a wisely-adjusted  alternation 
of  exercises  variety  and  unity  of  culture  may  be 
secured,  and  monotony  and  fickleness  may  be 
alike  set  aside.  It  will  be  then  found  that  the 
just  discipline  of  children  is  not  the  dull,  un- 
wholesome thing  which  it  is  often  supposed  to 
be,  and  that  the  work  of  the  school-room  may 
gain  not  a little  life  and  force  from  the  sports  of 
the  play-ground.  We  do  not,  indeed,  propose 
to  do  awny  wjth  all  hard  work  in  school ; for  if 
there  were  no  hard  wrork  there  could  be  none  of 
the  happy  feeling  of  relief  w'hen  it  is  done,  and 
play  would  lose  its  zest  if  all  the  hours  wrere  pas- 
time. What  wc  ask  is  that  study  should  be  in 
accordance  with  and  not  against  the  nature  of 
the  mind,  and  so  the  terrible  habit  be  shunned 
that  makes  study  bo  false  and  spectral,  and  shuts 
the  world. of  books  out  of  the  free  air  and  bright 
sunshine  of  nature  and  of  God.  The  very  tones 
which  children,  even  bright  children,  often  fall 
into  the  moment  they  open  a book  tell  the  whole 
story ; and  the  transition  from  the  free,  ringing 
voice  of  the  play-ground  to  that  formal  draw  l or 
whine,  proves  that  the  mistake  of  separating 
w’ords  from  things  has  begun  thus  early,  and  the 
blight  of  pedantry  has  fallen  upon  these  fresh 
and  opening  buds  of  our  hope  and  joy. 

We  suppose  that  the  root  of  most  mistakes  in 
the  education  of  little  children  comes  from  over- 
looking the  important  distinction  between  the  les- 
sons that  are  to  be  put  into  them,  and  the  mental 
life  that  is  to  be  brought  out  of  them ; or,  in  other 
w'ords,  from  forgetting  that  the  mind  is  not  a sheet 
of  blank  paper  to  be  written  upon,  but  a leaf  whose 
vital  organism  is  to  be  developed.  Children  are 
thus  not  only  to  be  taught,  but  they  are  to  be  an- 
imated ; and  the  proof  of  their  proficiency  is  not 
so  much  in  what  they  know  as  in  what  they  are. 
Sometimes  the  contrast  between  the  child’s  own 
mind  and  his  learning  is  most  striking;  and  if 
frequently  the  lesson  is  in  advance  of  the  little 
student’s  thought,  the  thought  is  not  seldom  in 
advance  of  the  lesson — as  in  the  case  of  those 
startling  questions  and  marvelous  fancies  with 
which  the  pets  of  the  nursery  sometimes  con- 
found the  wiseacres  of  the  parlor  and  library. 
Probably  these  questions  and  fancies  take  the 
child  quite  as  much  by  surprise  as  they  do  the 
parent,  and  they  come  not  from  any  theory  or 
purpose,  but  from  some  spontaneous  impulse, 
which  shows  that,  in  childhood  as  in  maturity, 
the  mind  within  us,  God’s  generous  and  myste- 
rious gift,  is  greater  and  more  fruitful  than  our 
own  will  or  calculation.  Whether  we  think  of 
it  or  not,  a large  part  of  the  archness  of  littlo 
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children  which  so  delights  us  comes  from  this 
contrast  between  their  mind  and  their  acquire- 
ments. There  is  a charm  in  the  lisp  of  their 
words,  as  in  the  stumbling  of  their  steps,  that 
presents  to  us  in  playful  contrast  their  great  as- 
pirations and  their  small  achievements.  There 
is  something  in  them  very  young,  and  something 
very  old,  and  the  jumble  of  bright  intuitions  and 
funny  mistakes  in  their  expressions  reminds  us 
of  the  odd  figure  which  some  urchin  of  the  nurs- 
ery cuts  when  he  buries  his  head  under  his  fa- 
ther’s ponderous  hat,  or  nestles  in  his  grand- 
father’s roomy  arm-chair,  with  spectacles  grave- 
ly mounted  upon  the  miniature  nose.  The  old 
clement  in  children  comes  from  the  rational  prin- 
ciple, winch  is  not  the  creature  of  the  schools  but 
the  gift  of  God ; and  it  is  the  flashes  from  this 
true  light  that  so  often  startle  us  with  signs  of 
intelligence  in  children  quite  as  incongruous 
with  their  years  as  father’s  hat  or  grandfather’s 
arm-chair. 

It  is  important  that  this  distinction  should  be 
carefully  noted  both  in  school  education  and  at 
home ; for  ill  fhres  the  training  that  counts  the 
mind  as  naught  but  a passive  tablet,  and  the  les- 
son as  the  only  vital  power.  Even  the  faculty 
that  holds  the  humblest  place  in  the  scale,  and 
is  usually  thought  to  be  the  mere  drudge  or  bag- 
gage-master  of  the  intellect— the  memory — is  not 
a passive  tablet,  but  a vital  force,  and  holds  no 
truth  firmly  without  taking  it  as  a truth  to  be 
assimilated  with  some  measure  of  vital  sense,  in- 
stead of  a dead  tradition  to  be  buried.  A little 
child’s  memory  is  surely  a living  force,  and  any 
thoughtful  observer  who  watches  its  spontaneous 
play,  as  it  produces  and  reproduces  its  vivid  im- 
pressions of  scenes  and  characters  in  such  mar- 
velous round,  will  not  wonder  that  the  ancients 
called  Mnemosyne  the  Mother  of  the  Muses,  since 
the  fancies  of  the  nursery,  as  well  as  the  inven- 
tions of  the  drama  and  the  epic,  come  from  the 
mysterious  power  that  receives  all  impressions  of 
nature  and  life,  and  recombines  or  remembers 
them  in  such  vivid  and  novel  combinations.  We 
who  have  children  of  our  own  know  well  that  the 
degrading  theory  of  the  materialist  as  to  the  na- 
tive powers  of  our  children  is  far  less  reasonable 
than  the  poet’s  beautiful  picture  of  the  exuber- 
ances of  these  powders  in  their  spontaneous  play, 
and  that  the  faculty  of  memory  thus  presented 
by  Wordsworth  deserves  more  respect,  and  claims 
more  inspiration,  than  dull  pedants  believe : 

u Behold  the  child  among  hi«  new-born  blisses — 

A *ix  years*  darling  of  a pigmy  size! 

See  where,  ’mid  work  of  his  own  hand,  he  lies, 
Fretted  by  sallies  of  his  mother's  kisses, 

With  light  upon  him  from  his  father’s  eyes! 

See  at  his  feet  some  little  plan  or  chart, 

Some  fragment  from  his  dream  of  human  life, 
Shaped  by  himself  with  newly-learned  art; 

A wedding  or  a festival, 

A mourning  or  a funeral  1 

uAnd  this  hath  now  his  heart. 

And  unto  this  he  frames  his  song: 

Then  will  he  fit  his  tongue 
To  dialogues  of  business,  love,  or  strife; 

But  it  will  not  he  long 
Kre  this  he- thrown  aside, 
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And  with  new  joy  and  pride 
The  little  actor  cons  another  part, 

Filling  from  time  to  time  his  1 humorous  stage’ 
With  all  the  persons  down  to  palsied  age 
That  life  brings  with  her  in  her  equipage; 

As  if  his  whole  vocation 

Were  endless  imitation.” 

Happy  will  it  be  for  us  when  such  true  and 
cheerful  philosophy  is  carried  out  in  our  schools 
and  households;  and,  while  all  wholesome  in- 
struction is  given  and  firm  discipline  is  applied, 
all  care  shall  be  used  to  quicken  the  intellectual 
faculties  without  cramming  them  with  crude  ver- 
biage, and  to  bring  out  the  active  will  without 
breaking  its  buoyant  spring  under  arbitrary  ap- 
pliances. There  is  something  in  the  free  and 
healthful  development  of  a child’s  mind  that  acta 
upon  his  whole  future,  and  justifies  us  in  apply- 
ing to  it  one  of  the  sacred  words  of  religion,  or 
in  calling  the  child  mentally  regenerate  who  is 
thus  newly  and  well  born  into  the  atmosphere  of 
truth  and  resolution.  Too  many  of  us  bear  the 
marks  of  the  cramping  process  from  our  child- 
hood, as  of  an  imperfect  birth ; and  it  is  not  only 
in  crooked  spines  and  round  shoulders  that  we 
have  reason  to  remember  the  twists  and  stoop 
that  set  their  mark  upon  u§  in  our  tender  years. 

What  we  have  said  of  physical  and  intellectual 
training  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  heart,  or 
to  the  whole  range  of  our  affections  and  desires. 
It  is  by  the  heart  that  little  children  mainly  rule 
us,  and  by  this  that  we  should  rule  them.  In 
fact  it  is  impossible  to  separate  their  affections 
from  their  senses  and  thoughts,  or  to  run  through 
their  mental  processes  any  thing  like  the  sharp 
line  of  demarcation  which  metaphysicians  run 
between  ideas  and  emotions.  Even  the  bodily 
senses  of  a bright  child  are  full  of  affection,  and 
a red  apple  or  a downy  peach  is  grasped  and  de- 
voured, not  in  gluttonous  sensualism,  but  in  rap- 
turous enthusiasm,  as  if  the  palate  were  connect- 
ed with  the  highest  sensibilities,  and  a sweet 
taste,  like  a delicious  fragrance,  could  waft  the 
fancy  into  the  land  of  the  blessed.  We  profess 
to  know  children  pretty  well,  and  we  have  seen 
too  much  of  the  old  Adam  in  their  moods  and 
freaks  to  allow  us  to  call  them  angels ; yet  we  do 
sacredly  recognize  in  them  a wealth  of  ready  af- 
fection which  it  is  treason  against  God  and  hu- 
manity to  deny  or  to  neglect.  Their  very  weak- 
ness is  ready  to  open  into  a precious  grace  if  we 
will  only  guide  it.  wisely,  and  the  child’s  natural 
dependence  soon  rises  into  a filial  faith.  This 
trusting  temper  in  them  is  a great  comfort  to  ns, 
by  rewarding  our  protection,  and  when  wisely 
guided  it  is  a great  blessing  to  them,  by  leading 
them  to  the  true  rock  of  reliance.  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  perfect  trust  in  which  a little  child 
comes  to  our  arms  that  opens  all  the  springs  of 
loving-kindness ; and  if  the  lion  passions  within 
us  are  ever  near  the  golden  age  when  they  are  to 
lie  down  with  lamb-like  gentleness,  it  is  when  a 
little  child  leads  them.  This  ready  confidence 
goes  naturally  with  u spontaneous  good- will,  and 
nothing  pleases  the  little  one  more  than  to  be 
employed  in  some  affectionate  service,  so  that 
often  the  best  cure  for  a freak  of  petulance  is  a 
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call  to  some  small  mission  of  love.  A bright 
boy  of  one  of  our  friends  took  on  bitterly  and 
would  not  be  comforted  when  he  heard  that  his 
father  was  going  to  Europe,  but  immediately 
dried  his  tears  when  told  by  his  father  that  he 
was  expected  to  look  after  the  family,  and  espe- 
cially to  take  care  of  mother’s  comfort.  Although 
just  out  of  his  petticoats  he  was  delighted  with  the 
idea  of  doing  something,  and  so  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  that  philosophy  which  prescribes  active 
kindness  to  others  as  the  medicine  for  our  own 
complaints.  The  young  heart  that  so  easily 
trusts  and  loves  has  quite  as  ready  a spring  of 
joy,  and  it  is  marvelous  upon  how  small  a capi- 
tal unspoiled  children  can  be  happy.  Too  soon 
we  allow  them  to  unlearn  this  blessed  alchemy, 
and,  instead  of  turning  all  things  into  gold  by 
the  sunshine  of  their  native  glee,  they  are  per- 
versely led  to  wish  to  turn  gold  into  all  things  by 
the  dazzling  glare  and  feverish  heat  of  false  fash- 
ions. Any  one  may  see  the  two  methods  at  a 
glance  who  will  take  an  exact  account  of  what  a 
healthy  child  in  the  countiy  needs  to  set  him  up 
in  the  full  play  of  his  joy,  and  compare  it  with 
the  huge  and  never-ending  inventory  of  novelties 
and  dainties  which  are  essential,  we  will  not  say 
to  the  happiness,  but  to  the  decent  quiet  of  one 
of  the  pet  specimens  of  our  too  artificial  city 
manners.  A half  dollar  will  buy  the  marbles, 
top,  and  hoop  that  will  insure  the  delight  that  is 
rarely  'won  by  the  uncounted  gold  that  is  lavished 
on  costly  toys  and  trash  confectionery.  It  is. 
well  to  keep  this  native  fountain  of  joy  open  and 
flowing,  for  whether  wealth  or  limitation  be  the 
lot  of  our  children,  they  can  have  from  us  no  bet- 
ter heritage  than  the  habit  of  enjoying  simple 
pleasures,  and  thriving  on  “human  nature’s  daily 
food” — the  common  gifts  of  good  Providence.  A 
child  in  the  family  with  this  spirit  is  a well-spring 
of  comfort  that  refreshes  the  whole  house  with 
living  water;  and  the  care-worn  father,  as  he 
comes  home  from  his  business  and  takes  such  a 
little  piece  of  blessedness  to  his  heart,  needs  no 
metaphysics  of  optimism  to  make  him  believe 
that  God  is  good,  nor  any  brandy  or  billiard  table 
to  give  his  spirits  a reaction  from  the  yoke  of 
labor. 

How  to  secure  a child’s  heart  in  its  proper 
trust,  affection,  and  joy,  is,  of  course,  a great 
question,  and  we  do  not  aim  to  have  any  new 
theory  of  moral  and  religious  training.  Of  one 
thing,  however,  we  are  quite  sure — the  superiori- 
ty of  practical  example  over  all  speculative  teach- 
ing. A child  may  have  morality  and  religion, 
yet  can  not  easily  be  a theoretical  moralist  or 
theologian,  and  must  learn  of  God  and  humanity 
in  the  school  of  actual  life  and  genuine  experi- 
ence. The  true  way  to  teach  little  children  mor- 
al and  spiritual  realities  is  by  presenting  these  os 
realities,  and  allowing  the  facts  to  precede  and 
suggest  the  interpretation,  just  as,  in  the  study 
of  nature,  the  things  go  before  the  definitions, 
and  the  flowers  and  the  stars  ore  seen  with  the 
eye  before  botany  and  astronomy  ore  read  with 
the  understanding.  On  this  principle  a true  and 
genial  home-life  is  better  discipline  for  the  child 
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than  any  lectures  on  domestic  economy,  and  a 
broad  and  earnest  church-life  is  far  better  than 
bodies  of  divinity  or  libraries  of  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory. In  this  conviction  thoughtful  and  prac- 
tical persons  of  all  religious  creeds  seem  to  be 
agreeing;  and  there  is  something  quite  emphatic 
and  encouraging  in  the  universality  and  warmth 
of  the  desire  to  open  the  fold  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd to  the  young  lambs,  and  nurture  children 
in  the  faith  that  the  Christian  Church  is  their 
true  home,  and  they  go  from  their  own  Provi- 
dential mother  in  renouncing  or  slighting  her 
watch  and  care.  Nothing  is  more  marked  in  the 
religious  history  of  our  own  country  than  the  dis- 
position to  secure  to  childhood  its  spiritual  birth- 
right, and  to  confirm  a holy  faith  by  the  charms 
of  early  association,  as  well  as  by  the  light  of 
timely  instruction.  If  the  strength  of  our  na- 
tional attachment  to  Christianity  were  to  be  put 
to  the  test,  it  would  be  found  to  have  quite  as 
strong  a hold  upon  us  by  its  little  tendrils  as  its 
stout  branches,  and  that  many  a strong  will  is 
fastened  to  the  Rock  of  Ages  by  the  loving  faith 
of  little  children,  those  tendrils  of  the  human 
vine. 

We  could  write  on  to  any  length  upon  a topic 
so  winning;  but  we  must  not  indulge  our  own 
humor  at  the  expense  of  the  reader's  patience, 
nor  forget  that  little  children  are  not  in  every 
home,  and  that  time,  that  pushes  them  on  to- 
ward maturity,  as  well  as  death,  which  so  oft- 
en cuts  them  down  in  their  blossom,  is  calling 
them  away.  Yet  they  never  do  go  away ; and 
childhood,  whether  it  ripens  into  manhood  or  is 
stricken  by  death,  lives  transfigured,  not  blighted, 
in  every  loving  heart.  This  view  of  the  subject 
should  not  be  slighted ; and  it  is  important  to  have 
an  eye  upon  the  future  influence  of  this  spring 
time,  when  it  becomes  a cherished  remembrance  or 
may  become  a disheartening  regret.  We  do  not 
believe  indeed  in  keeping  such  anxious  watch 
for  the  future  as  to  forget  the  present,  nor  in 
thinking  so  much  of  our  way  of  living  as  to  lose 
the  zest  of  life  itself.  We  can  be  happy,  how- 
ever, in  our  own  or  our  children’s  early  years 
without  any  premature  care  or  precocious  inge% 
nuity.  The  method  that  be9t  serves  the  present 
need  best  secures  the  future  heritage,  and  the 
young  life  that  opens  most  genially  and  health- 
fully under  vernal  skies  and  breezes  has  best  hope 
of  summer  blooms  and  autumn  fruits.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  most  pleasing  amusements,  like 
spring  buds,  have  a prospective  utility,  and  the 
memory  of  a truly  happy  childhood  is  a treasure 
of  manly  strength  and  joy.  It  would  be  well  if 
parents  and  kindred  would  bear  in  mind  this 
charm  of  early  association  in  their  holiday  gifts 
and  festivities,  and  thus  lay  up  for  the  little  ones 
a store  of  enduring  memorials  and  satisfactions, 
instead  of  wasting  so  much  time  and  money  upon 
flashy  trifles  that  last  but  for  a day  or  a month, 
and  have  no  prospective  worth*  or  meaning.  We 
need  all  such  ministries  to  keep  our  own  hearts 
fresh  and  young  by  the  remembrance  of  our  early 
days ; that  time,  instead  of  being  the  sepulchre, 
may  be  the  garden  of  our  youth,  where  the  seeds 
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of  our  young  joys  may  spring  up  and  bear  blos- 
som and  fruit  an  hundred  fold ; making  us  thus 
younger  in  feeling  as  we  are  older  in  years,  and 
bidding  us,  in  the  words  of  the  blessed  Master, 
“ enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  like  a little  child.” 

It  is  not  wise  to  forget,  moreover,  that,  if  chil- 
dren arc  taken  away,  there  is  comfort  in  other 
and  nearer  memorials  than  the  marble  and  the 
grassy  mound  of  the  cemetery;  and  our  home 
associations  should  be  sacred  with  their  memory, 
not  only  by  our  frequent  regrets  and  constant 
love,  but  by  all  the  hallowed  festivals  and  keep- 
sakes that  keep  the  absent  one  from  being  lost  to 
us,  and  so  secure  to  the  family  all  its  treasures. 
We  need  not  draw  upon  any  art  of  rhetoric  to 
tell  the  grief  of  a true  parent  over  the  coffin  of  a 
little  child,  for  it  seems  like  the  drying  up  of  the 
very  fountain  of  life  in  which  age  renews  its 
youth,  and  the  charm  and  freshness  of  childhood 
return  to  us  in  our  hardness  and  care.  Yester- 
day a smile  from  that  little  face  took  fifty  years 
from  our  shoulders,  and  we  were  merry  as  the 
little  smiler,  and  ready  to  live  over  with  glee  the 
most  youthful  antics  as  if  they  were  the  play  of 
our  own  spirits.  Now  that  face  is  changed,  and 
the  burden  of  years  falls  back  upon  us  with 
added  weight.  Who  will  wonder  at  parents’ 
grief  when  it  is  remembered  how  wonderfully 
the  little  sleeper  blended  the  powers  of  memory 
and  hope,  and  at  once  revived  the  old  days  and 
cheered  on  the  new.  The  torch  thus  extinguished 
leaves  to  darkness  the  field  of  remembrance  and 
expectation,  and  no  wonder  that  anguish  at  the 
bereavement  sometimes  verges  upon  despair.  But 
good  Providence  brings  the  balm  outof  the  ground 
watered  with  tears ; and  of  all  human  sorrows 
none  are  so  blessed  and  uplifting  as  that  which 
draws  parents  upward  toward  the  little  ones 
whose  angels  do  behold  the  face  of  our  Father 
in  heaven.  Do  the  best  that  we  can  for  them 
while  they  are  with  us,  and  whether  they  go  or 
stay  their  blessing  is  still  ours,  and  their  trust, 
and  affection,  and  joy  are  treasures  evermore. 

Play  on,  then,  little  friends,  and  be  loving  and 
true  while  you  play.  We  work  the  more  brave- 
ly at  sight  of  your  joy,  and  your  work  will  be 
better  if  your  play  opens  your  hearts,  and  braces 
your  limbs,  and  quickens  your  spirit  for  the  trials 
and  the  joys  to  come.  We  were  little  boys  our- 
selves once,  and  with  all  our  grave  lessons  we 
mean  to  be  old  boys  still. 


LOST  AND  FOUND. 

“mWENTY-FIVE  DOLLARS  REWARD. — Lost,  on 
A the  evening  of  January  5,  In  Broadway  or  Fifth 
Avenue,  a large  cape  of  Russia  sable.  The  above  reward 
will  be  paid  to  any  ono  who  will  return  it  to  the  office  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce 

This,  to  Miss  J ulia  Lane,  was  the  most  inter- 
esting paragraph  in  the  newspaper.  She  read 
it  over  and  over  again.  Was  she  obliged  to  be- 
lieve that  it  referred  to  the  beautiful  cape  which 
her  father  had  found  in  Clinton  Place?  Yerv 
likely  the  advertisement  meant  another.  Peo- 
ple were  losing  things  continually.  Then  how 
strange  to  have  it  returned  to  the  office  of  the 


Journal  of  Commerce  ! It  looked  very  much  as 
if  some  one  was  making  capital  of  lost  capes, 
presuming  on  the  probability  of  at  least  one 
cape  being  lost  in  the  length  of  Broadway  and 
Fifth  Avenue  from  the  numerous  parties  in  the 
open  sleighs.  The  omission  of  the  connecting 
“Clinton  Place”  confirmed  this  supposition. 
No ; she  was  not  at  all  sure  that  this  was  the 
one.  She  doubted  more  the  more  she  thought 
about  it. 

Julia  had  been  positively  unhappy  for  w eeks 
from  the  want  of  4 far  cape.  So  many  of  the 
other  girls,  in  fact  almost  every  body,  had  them. 
She  w ondered  how  they  could  afford  it ; but  they 
had  them,  and  she  hardly  felt  respectable  with- 
out one.  Her  father  had  told  her  that  he  could 
not  for  a moment  think  of  making  such  a pur- 
chase. He  had  not  recovered  from  his  heavy 
losses  of  last  winter,  and  his  profession  gave  him 
a bare  support.  Devoted  to  his  professional  pur- 
suits, and  enjoying,  too,  with  keen  relish,  the 
society  of  the  cultivated  and  literary  circle  in 
which  he  moved,  he  could  not  sympathize  with 
his  daughter’s  craving  for  fur  capes.  So  the 
subject  had  been  dismissed  from  their  conversa- 
tion, though  not  from  the  mind  of  the  young 
lady.  She,  too,  had  higher  tastes,  but  for  the 
time  they  were  obscured.  She  really  felt  ashamed 
to  go  out  wearing  her  old,  narrow,  faded  mink 
victorinc.  Why  could  not  she  dress  as  well  as 
other  people  ? 

. And  now  the  way  seemed  to  be  opened.  A 
fur  cape,  handsomer  than  her  utmost  ambition 
had  aspired  to,  was  brought  to  her  door.  It 
was  asking  too  much  for  her  to  relinquish  it  to 
such  an  indefinite  demand  as  that  advertise- 
ment. Besides,  reasoned  our  consistent  young 
lady,  people  who  wear  such  capes  can  or  ought 
to  afford  to  lose  them.  The  loss  to  the  owner 
was  probably  but  a slight  inconvenience,  while 
the  finding  was  to  her  the  gratification  of  her 
strongest  and  otherwise  unattainable  desire. 

Still  lower  down  in  the  strata  of  her  thoughts 
was  this : Anna  Willard  has  just  returned  from 
Europe  a rich  heiress.  George  Willard  has  been 
quite  attentive  to  Julia  this  winter,  and  special- 
ly requested  that  she  would  call  upon  his  sister, 
who  was  on  a visit  to  her  uncle.  She  did  not 
like  to  go  and  call  upon  those  stylish  people  in 
that  old  victorine.  The  cape  was  exactly  the 
thing  to  make  her  feel  comfortable  and  as  good 
as  any  body.  If  she  could  only  think  it  right 
to  keep  it ! 

She  pondered  the  matter  all  day.  She  had 
no  mother,  poor  girl,  or  perhaps  a fur  cape 
would  not  have  seemed  of  so  much  importance. 
Several  of  her  young  friends  come  in  during  the 
day,  almost  all  of  them  the  happy  possessors  of 
capes,  sable,  mink,  or  squirrel ; but  not  one  of 
them,  thought  Julia,  with  self-congratulation, 
not  one  of  them  so  handsome  as — mine . 

“We  have  been  down  to  Gunther’s,”  said 
Miss  Bidweil.  “ His  furs  ore  so  cheap  that 
mamma  said  she  could  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion, and  bought  one  for  Kitty.  You  have  not 
got  yours  yet,  have  you,  Julia?” 
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Julia  had  comforted  herself  by  imagining  that, 
in  some  possible  contingency,  she  might  have  a 
cape  in  the  course  of  the  winter;  and  it  had 
seemed  one  step  toward  realizing  her  hopes  to 
confide  them  to  her  friend,  Miss  BidwelL  How 
delighted  she  felt  to  be  able  to  reply, 

44  I think  that  I shall  have  one  soon.  I was 
talking  with  father  about  it  this  morning/’ 

“ To  think  of  that  school-girl,  Kitty  Bidwell, 
having  a mink  cape!  That  makes  four  fur 
capes  in  that  family.  I am  sure  that  father 
could  afford  it  as  well  as  Mr.  Bidwell.  I wish 
that  father  felt  a little  more  pride  about  my 
looks.  If  I had  a mother  to  care  for  me!” 
And  Julia  burst  into  a passion  of  tears,  which 
she  imagined  were  tears  of  filial  devotion  and 
regret.  Before  she  came  out  of  it  she  felt  al- 
most as  if  Providence  had  taken  her  case  in 
hand,  and  had  gratified  in  a mysterious  way 
the  wish  denied  by  her  unsympathizing  father. 

44  Any  advertisement  of  that  cape  ?”  asked  her 
father  at  the  dinner-table. 

44  None  that  answers  to  this  one.  I sent  for 
the  other  papers.  The  same  advertisement  is  in 
them  ail,  but  it  does  not  mention  Clinton  Place.  ” 

44  Where  are  the  papers  ? Let  me  see  it.” 

They  were  up  stairs,  in  Julia’s  room.  She 
had  almost  persuaded  herself,  but  she  was  some- 
what fearful  that  her  father  would  not  be  so 
easily  satisfied.  He  was  a man  of  the  strictest 
integrity,  and  did  not  for  a moment  imagine  that 
his  daughter  would  not  be  as  desirous  as  himself 
to  restore  the  property  to  its  owner.  He  did  not 
know  the  power  of  a passion  for  fur  capes. 

44 1 think  I will  advertise  it,”  he  said. 

44 1 should  think  that  the  owner  would  do 
that,”  replied  Julia. 

It  was  advertised  (though,  through  a mistake, 
not  till  two  days  afterward),  and  not  called  for, 
except  by  a showily-dressed  woman,  who  could 
not  describe  it  aright,  probably  another  victim  to 
the  fur  cape  mania. 

They  were  going  to  a lecture  a few  evenings 
afterward. 

“Suppose  I wear  that  cape,  father,”  said 
Julia. 

“Put  it  on,  dear,  and  let  me  see  it.” 

Julia  ran  up  stairs,  and  soon  came  down  with 
the  rich  fur  over  her  shoulders. 

44  Is  it  a handsome  one?”  asked  the  unsophis- 
ticated scholar. 

44 Oh,  very/’ 

44 Is  it  not  too  handsome  for  you  to  wear? 
You  know,  Julia,  that  I am  not  rich.  You  do 
not  know  that  I am  in  debt,  and  it  therefore 
would  not  be  proper  for  you  to  wear  an  expensive 
article.” 

44  People  will  think  that  it  is  a present.” 

44  Even  that  I should  not  like.  We  should 
dress  according  to  our  circumstances.” 

44  A great  many  people,  no  richer  than  we  are, 
wear  fur  capes.” 

44 1 know  that  there  are  many  foolish  people 
who  are  conscious  of  having  no  higher  claim  to 
respectability.  I should  be  sorry  to  have  my 
daughter  fall  back  upon  that  ground.  I am  very 
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sure,  Julia,  that  no  one  whose  good  opinion  is 
of  any  value  would  think  better  of  you  for  dress- 
ing expensively.  This  striving  to  imitate  others 
is  not  consistent  with  true  dignity  and  self-re- 
spect.” 

44  But  what  are  we  to  do  with  it,  if  I do  not 
wear  it  ? It  will  save  buying  a cloak  for  several 
winters.  See,  father,  does  it  not  look  well  ? It 
fits  me  exactly.  Some  good  fairy  sent  it  to  me, 
I have  no  doubt.” 

“Yes,  it  is  very  pretty,  but  I am  very  sorry 
that  we  have  not  found  the  owner.  You  are 
sure  that  it  is  a suitable  one  for  you  to  wear  ?” 

Suitable ! It  suited  her  wishes  exactly — her 
highest  wishes.  It  was  handsomer  than  any  of 
the  other  girls’.  Now  she  would  not  be  ashamed 
to  call  on  Anna  Willard.  But  she  did  not  say 
this. 


44  Oh  yes,  father,  it  is  exactly  what  I want,” 
she  6aid. 

If  you  could  have  seen  her  the  next  day! 
But  you  have  seen  hundreds  with  just  that  self- 
satisfied  air,  begging  admiration  of  all  the  passers- 
by.  4 4 Look  at  me!  I am  dressed  as  well  as  any 
body!” 

She  could  hardly  walk  far  enough,  so  desirous 
was  she  to  gratify  every  body  with  the  sight  of 
so  much  elegance.  She  scrutinized  all  the  furs 
in  the  street  with  intense  interest.  She  had  the 
satisfaction  df  hearing  one  lady  say  to  another, 
44  That* 8 a handsome  cape!”  She  met  Sophia 
Burley,  and  her  cape,  which  last  week  was  an 
object  of  envy,  now  looked  so  shabby ! She  saw 
two  or  three  handsomer  than  her  own,  and  began 
to  murmur  at  Fortune  for  not  sending  her  the 
best  while  she  was  about  it. 

She  met  Catherine  Perry,  who  exclaimed, 
“What  a splendid  cape!  Tliat,  to  be  sure,  is 
worth  waiting  for.  But  where  are  your  cuffs 
and  muff?  Nobody  wears  a cape  alone.” 

Julia  had  thought  of  that,  for  her  hands  and 
arms  fell  the  loss  of  their  usual  protectors,  which 
were  not  esteemed  worthy  companions  of  the  new 
magnificence. 

On  her  way  home  she  went  into  a shop,  and 
it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  treated  with  more 
attention  than  usual.  After  making  most  of  her 
purchases  she  passed  to  another  part  of  the  es- 
tablishment and  sat  down,  waiting,  with  an  air 
of  patient  condescension,  while  a young  woman 
behind  the  counter  received  and  returned  the 
cordial  greeting  of  a plainly  dressed  lady  in  deep 
mourning.  This  haughty  air  was  not  natural  to 
Julia.  At  another  time  it  would  have  given  her 
real  pleasure  to  witness  such  a meeting.  But  to- 
day she  was  the  slave  of  the  cape,  and  here  were 
two  persons  who  did  not  acknowledge  its  pre- 
eminent claims.  She  rose  disdainfully  to  leave 
the  shop. 

44  Pardon  me,”  said  the  shop-woman,  44 1 will 
attend  to  you  at  once.” 

44 No  matter,”  said  Julia,  coldly.  “I  am  in 
haste,  and  will  not  interrupt  you.” 

This  was  said  with  an  air  of  superiority  which 
she  thought  eminently  suited  the  wearer  of  a 
sable  cape. 
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Shftetumcd  home  feeling  a good  deal  exalted 
in  the  scale  of  being. 

The  next  day  she  put  on  her  handsomest  dress 
and  the  beloved  cape  which  kept  both  body  and 
spirit  so  comfortable,  and  paid  her  visit  to  Miss 
Willard.  She  was  shown  into  a parlor,  whose 
costly  elegance  she  painfully  contrasted  with  her 
own  simple  and  more  tasteful  home.  41 * It  is  well 
that  I have  this  cape!”  she  thought.  “How  I 
should  have  felt  to  come  here  in  my  old  victorine!” 

Presently  a lady  in  black  entered  and  ap- 
proached her.  To  her  great  surprise  she  recog- 
nized in  Miss  Willard  the  lady  whom  she  had 
met  in  the  shop  on  the  previous  day.  Miss  Wil- 
lard also  remembered  Julia. 

44 1 owe  you  an  apology,”  she  said,  “ for  so  in- 
terfering with  your  shopping  yesterday.” 

Julia  begged  her  not  to  mention  it. 

“I  had  heard  that  ray  old  friend,  Miss  Saw- 
telle,  was  there,  and  went  to  see  her.  We  were 
both  affected  at  seeing  each  other.  It  was  hard- 
ly the  place  for  our  first  meeting  after  this  long 
separation,  which  had  brought  such  changes  to 
us  both.  It  was  not  strange  that  she  forgot  her 
duties.” 

Julia  replied  that  if  she  could  have  imagined 
any  thing  of  the  kind  she  would  not  have  inter- 
rupted them  for  a moment. 

“ I know  it.  I am  sure  you  would  not  will- 
ingly have  given  pain.  She  is  a noble  girl,  and 
I admire  her  independence  in  taking  a situation 
where  she  is  constantly  exposed  to  insult  from 
the  heartless  among  her  old  acquaintances.  Her 
uncle  wished  to  adopt  her  after  her  father’s  re- 
verses ; but  she  said  it  was  better  for  herself  to  be 
independent,  and  6he  wished,  if  possible,  to  en- 
courage others  by  her  example.  I always  thought 
her  one  of  the  most  cultivated  and  lovely  girls 
that  I know,  but  I did  not  give  her  credit  for  so 
much  dignity  of  character.” 

44  It  is  a great  and  rare  pleasure,”  continued 
Miss  Willard,  44  to  find  a person  acting  out  her 
own  convictions,  and  living  according  to  her 
ideal.  There  is  so  little  individuality  among  us 
Americans ! We  dress,  and  furnish  our  houses, 
and  live,  in  a certain  way,  because  our  neighbors 
do,  without  consulting  our  own  circumstances  or 
even  our  own  tastes.  The  English,  with  whom 
I have  lived  the  last  year,  err  perhaps  on  the  oth- 
er extreme ; but,  in  so  doing,  they  show  at  least 
a self-respect  which  Americans  in  general  can  not 
boast  of.” 

44  Yet,”  said  Julia,  “one  does  not  like  to  be 
entirely  different  from  other  people.  We  all 
judge  of  others  by  those  outward  things.” 

44 1 confess,”  replied  Miss  Willard,  44  that  my 
pride  would  take  that  direction.  When  I see  all 
these  vulgar  people  striving  to  be  fashionable — 
looking  as  if  they  carried  all  their  possessions  on 
their  backs — having  no  higher  aim  than  to  have 
their  silks,  and  furs,  and  laces  as  expensive  as 
their  neighbors — I feel  like  dressing  in  serge  and 
hair-cloth.  My  soul  is  sick  of  this  mean  ambi- 
tion, this  paltry  vanity,  this  6elf-indulgence  and 
self-assertion ! How  little  they  know  of  the  true 
value  of  money — of  the  true  meaning  of  life !” 
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Julia  made  a feeble  assent,  rather  bewildered 
by  this  new  view  of  things.  She  was  entering 
into  a sphere  in  which  fur  capes  were  not  in  the 
ascendant. 

44 1 am  afraid  that  you  will  think  me  very  se- 
vere,” continued  Miss  Willard,  with  a sweet 
smile;  44 but  I feel  very  deeply  on  this  subject. 

On  coming  home,  and  looking  at  things  in  the 
light  of  a great  sorrow,  I long  to  be  a preacher 
of  faith.” 

“ Of  faith  1”  echoed  Julia. 

44  Yes ; of  faith  in  something  nobler  and  more 
satisfying  than  self  and  this  outward  world ; of 
faith  in  a Heavenly  Father,  who  gives  to  each 
his  peculiar  lot  and  his  peculiar  duties!  Why 
not  take  cheerfully  what  He  gives  us,  without 
grasping’  for  what  He  gives  to  others  ? Why 
not  be  satisfied  with  His  choices  for  them  and 
for  ourselves?  We  are  spoiling  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  His  plan  by  this  rubbing  down  of 
our  individual  life,  and  shaping  ourselves  by 
others.” 

And  this  was  the  visit  for  which  a sable  cape 
was  so  necessary  1 

We  will  not  say  that  Julia's  feelings  were  not 
to  be  envied ; for  the  first  awaking  of  the  soul  to 
its  own  degradation,  its  own  wants,  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  being  so  far  off  from  what  is  most 
desirable — surely  this  is  infinitely  better  than 
self-eomplaccnt  blindness ! 

Here  was  a lady,  young,  and  gifted  with  all 
the  means  of  self-enjoyment  and  self-aggrandize- 
ment, one  who  could  turn  upon  herself  the  ad- 
miring and  envying  eyes  of  all  the  throng  of 
fashion,  yet  spurning  fashion  and  luxury  beneath 
her  feet ! Sorrow  had  added  new  weight  to  the 
injunctions  of  her  dying  father,  that  she  should 
spend  the  wealth  he  left  her  not  for  herself  but 
for  others.  Her  pure  and  simple  tastes  were 
gratified  at  little  expense.  She  shrank  from 
every  thing  which  attracted  attention  to  herself. 

Her  free  and  loving  spirit  gave  itself  forth  to 
cheer,  to  comfort,  and  to  help  others.  And 
when  she  met  this  young  girl,  in  whom  she 
knew  that  her  brother  felt  a deep  interest,  and 
saw  with  pain  that  the  spoiler  had  entered  her 
soul  and  was  eating  up  its  treasures,  her  heart 
warmed  with  pity  and  sorrow.  Her  brother 
had  spoken  of  Julia  as  modest  and  unpretend- 
ing; unlike  most  New  York  girls  in  her  sim- 
ple naturalness.  Little  did  Julia  know  the  mis- 
chief that  the  cape,  and  the  desire  for  the  cape, 
had  done.  Little  did  she  think  that  the  first 
time  she  wore  it,  when  she  entered  the  lecture- 
room,  Mr.  Willard’s  companion  whispered  to 
him,  as  she  passed,  “If  I had  seen  that  cape 
yesterday,  perhaps  I should  not  have  been  so 
lenient  to  Mr.  Lane  when  he  came  to  beg  a fur- 
ther extension  of  our  firm.  I am  really  sorry ; 

I thought  he  had  more  principle,  and  that  she 
had  more  sense.” 

After  this  George  Willard  avoided  Julia ; and 
for  this  even  the  fur  cape  was  not  sufficient  con- 
solation. 

But  the  good  work  was  begun.  The  cape  had 
failed  of  its  great  object — the  gaining  the  good 
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opinion  of  Miss  Willard.  Disappointed  vanity 
had  taught  a hard  but  useful  lesson.  In  the 
mortification,  the  self-dissatisfaction,  the  almost 
hopeless  longing,  Julia  was  entering  the  narrow 
gate  of  a nobler  life.  Miss  Willard  was  quick 
to  see  it ; and  not  by  reproaches  or  contempt, 
but  by  opening  new  sources  of  enjoyment,  new 
spheres  of  action — by  leading  her  to  feel  what  is 
true  and  noble  in  books  and  in  life — she  led  her 
young  friend,  step  by  step,  out  of  the  bondage 
into  the  freedom  of  a life  forgetting  self,  and  as- 
piring to  what  is  highest. 

“But  you  are  out  to-day  without  your  fur 
, cape ! Are  you  not  imprudent,  dear  Julia  ?” 

This  question  was  asked  by  Miss  Willard,  one 
morning,  when  Julia  called  for  her  to  visit  a poor 
family,  wearing  the  old  mink  victorine. 

“ Can  you  wait  a few  minutes,  Anna  ?” 

“ Certainly.  For  what  ?” 

“While  I tell  you  about  that  cape/’  Julia 
gave  its  history,  extenuating  naught.  “ Now, 
Anna,  do  you  wonder  that  I do  not  wish  to  wear 
it  again  ?” 

Miss  Willard  listened  with  the  deepest  inter- 
est. “Iam  glad  to  hear  this,  Julia — more  glad 
than  you  can  imagine,”  she  said.  “I  thought 
the  cape  was  not  suitable  for  you.” 

“And  to  think  that  my  strongest  reason  for 
desiring  it  was  that  I might  gain  your  favor! 
What  a rebuke  your  simple  dress  was  to  me !” 

“I  like  to  see  people  well-dressed,”  replied 
Miss  Willard,  Bmiling ; “ but  I have  resolved  for 
myself  that  there  shall  be  nothing  in  my  appear- 
ance to  remind  any  one  of  the  poor  stuff  which 
sometimes  separates  friends.  Oh!  Julia,  was 
not  the  way  in  which  I acquired  it  enough  to 
teach  me  how  little  it  is  worth  ? In  inheriting 
it  I inherited  orphanage  and  sorrow!  Death 
gave  it  to  me — a death  which  showed  me,  more 
than  any  thing  else  has  ever  done,  how  worth- 
less are  the  vanities  of  this  life — how  great  and 
real  are  the  things  which  lie  beyond  it !” 

“ I am  ashamed  to  tell  you  of  one  feeling  I 
had,  but  I will.  I thought,  * She  can  afford  not 
to  dress  well.’  ” 

“And  so  I can,”  said  Miss  Willard,  smiling; 
“ and  so  can  any  body  who  has  any  thing  in  her- 
self which  makes  her  indifferent  to  the  opinions 
of  others.  For  my  part,  I consider  great  thoughts 
and  great  objects,  a great  joy,  a great  hope,  a 
great  sorrow  quite  as  ennobling  as  a great  for- 
tune.” 


“But,  my  dear  Julia,”  she  continued,  “there 
is  no  harm  in  your  wearing  the  cape  since  you 
have  done  worshiping  it.  Indeed,  it  is  impru- 
dent to  leave  it  off ; and  it  had  best  do  good  to 
somebody.” 

“No,  I shall  never  wear  it  again.  It  has 
given  me  only  pain  and  mortification  since  the 
first  day  I saw  you.  Discontent  and  pride  and 
envy  are  written  all  over  it.  The  poor  have 
seemed  to  reproach  me  for  wearing  it,  and  the 
rich  to  ridicule  me,  and  my  own  heart  has  con- 
demned me.  If  I could  only  find  the  owner 
how  thankfully  I would  restore  it !” 

Anna  kissed  her  tenderly,  and  said,  after  a 
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pause,  “I  have  something  to  tell  you,  Julia. 
That  was  my  cape.” 

“Yours!” 

“Yes.  I recognized  it  at  once,  when  you 
came  to  see  me,  by  its  peculiar  shape  and  fasten- 
ings.” 

“ Oh ! Anna,  what  an  angel  you  have  been !” 

And  Julia  hid  her  weeping  face  on  her  friend’s 
shoulder.  “But  I am  so  glad  to  find  the  own- 
er! And  it  will  be  well  for  me  to  see  you  wear 
it,  to  be  reminded  of  my — ” 

“No,  Julia,  I shall  never  wear  it  again.  I 
never  liked  to  wear  it.  It  was  the  gift  of  my 
uncle,  and  I wore  it  only  for  that  reason.” 

“ How  could  you  let  me  come  into  your  pres- 
ence? How  you  must  have  despised  me !” 

“You  might  despise  me,  Julia,  if  you  knew 
my  heart.  What  can  any  of  us  do  in  this  life 
but  repent,  and  strive,  and  look  upward  to  One 
who  knows  all,  and  yet  does  not  cast  us  off?” 

“I  do  repent — I do  strive — I do  look  upward 
as  my  only  hope,”  said  Julia,  solemnly. 

“Do  you  not  think,”  said  Anna,  “that  we 
hate  the  sins  of  which  we  repent  more  than  those 
which  are  comparative  strangers  to  us?  That 
low  back-door  of  penitence  leads  us  into  the 
safest  places.” 

“ But  to  return  to  our  cape,”  she  continued. 

“ I gave  it  to  you  long  ago.  You  can  wear  it 
or  not,  os  you  please.  Do  what  you  like  with 
it.  It  has  caused  you  a great  deal  of  pain; 
perhaps  in  some  way  it  may  give  you  pleas- 
ure. Its  loss  has  been  a great  gain  to  me.  I 
have  received  far  more  than  its  value  in  ex- 
change. Now  I shall  not  relax ; I am  firm.” 

“If  you  will  insist  upon  making  me  a thief,  I 
shall  exchange  the  stolen  property  into  something 
less  liable  to  be  detected.” 

“ Very  well ; just  as  you  please.” 

“And  I shall  wear  this  horrid  old,  shabby 
victorine  for  the  rest  of  the  winter,  causing  there- 
by great  scandaL” 

“ And  your  father  ?”  asked  Anna.  4 4 Will  he 
consent  ? Does  he  know  about  it  ?” 

“ I told  him  all  last  night.” 

“ What  did  he  say?” 

44  Every  thing  that  was  kind.  It  seems  as  if 
you  both  loved  me  better  than  ever.” 

“ I am  sure  we  do,”  said  Anna,  kissing  her. 

The  next  morning  Julia  came  doVn  stairs 
with  the  cape  done  up  in  paper,  and  handed  it 
to  her  father.  Not  if  she  had  stood  before  him 
in  queenly  attire  would  he  have  felt  such  pride 
in  her  as  now,  on  seeing  this  triumph  over  self 
and  vanity. 

“Now  I feel  like  myself,  dear  father;  like 
your  own  Julia.” 

He  kissed  her  tenderly.  “You  have  fully  de- 
cided to  give  it  up?” 

1 4 1 desire  never  to  see  it  again.  I shall  breathe 
more  freely  without  it.  It  has  been  only  a bur- 
den. Now,  father,  will  you  do  the  best  you  can 
with  it,  and  let  me  have  a little  satisfaction  out 
of  it  at  last  ?” 

We  must  not  tell  her  secrets,  but  we  have  no 
doubt  that  others,  too,  received  some  comfort 
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from  it,  who  did  not  know  how  much  more  bless- 
ed was  the  giver. 

“ Do  you  believe  that  Julia  Lane  is  wearing 
that  old  victorine  again ! What  do  you  suppose 
it  means  ? I can  not  understand  it,”  said  Miss 
Bidwell. 

“Nor  I,  either,”  said  Miss  Peny. 

Probably  not. 

Perhaps  George  Willard  understood  it,  for  he 
spent  that  whole  evening  with  her,  and  left  her 
with  a decided  feeling  that  she,  too,  “could  af- 
ford not  to  dress  well.” 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  TRINITY 
BELLS. 

I AM  the  D of  Trinity  chime, 

Tol  lol,  tol  de  rol,  lol ; 

Swinging,  and  singing  forever  in  ihyme, 

Tol  de  rol,  tol  de  rol,  tol  de  rol,  lol; 
Swinging  and  ringing  in  steeple  high, 

A hundred  feet  toward  the  sky; 

I and  my  brothers,  nine  are  we, 

What  is  worth  seeing  be  sure  we  see; 

A hundred  feet 
Above  the  street 

Swing  we  merrily,  watching  the  crowd, 
Watching — and  telling  our  thoughts  aloud. 
Speak,  brother  E, 

Nearest  to  me, 

Tell  us  whate'er  you  hear  or  you  see. 

E 

A hundred  years  I have  watched  the  street, 

The  crowd  that  saunters  idly  by, 

The  marts  where  men  of  money  meet, 

The  spots  where  golden  treasures  lie; 

They  stand  beneath  our  steeple’s  shade 
With  grasping  hands  of  every  grade, 

And  as  our  chimes  swell  on  the  wind, 

Their  stolid  hearts  must  grow  more  kind; 

For  bells,  while  ringing  on  the  air, 

Bring  with  themselves  a thought  of  prayer; 
What  have  you  rung  in  music  sweet 
Along  that  stately  throbbing  street? 

The  bells  for  a newly-wedded  pair, 

As  they  swept  the  aisles  in  their  flush  of  pride ; 
The  diamonds  glistened  in  the  hair 
Of  the  wondrous  wealthy  bride. 

The  bells  for  the  early  summoned  dead, 

As  they  carry  her  up  to  the  altar  side; 

No  diamonds  glisten  on  the  head, 

No  smiles  to  hall  the  coming  bride. 

The  bells  for  the  old  year  going  out, 

For  the  new  year  coming  grandly  in ; 

The  bells  for  the  bannered  hosts  that  flout 
The  air  with  shout  and  martial  din. 

The  bells  for  the  tidings  of  great  woes, 

And  the  bells  for  the  joyful  strains  of  mirth, 
For  the  tribute  that  a people  owes 
To  great  and  glorious  names  of  earth. 

Where  falls  the  sun  in  mid-day  glare, 

Beside  this  tower  of  stone. 

The  hearts  of  patriots  moulder  there 
lu  silence,  all  alone. 


The  dust  of  good  and  gracious  men 
Was  placed  beside  the  portals  when 
The  god  of  gain,  with  clutching  hand, 

Ran  not  so  madly  through  the  land. 

Look,  brothers,  w*here  yon  knavish  crew 
Would  cut  their  cursed  pathway  through, 
Would  toss  the  bones  from  yonder  mould, 

Of  beauty  young,  and  patriot  old, 

To  gain  a trifle  more  of  gold. 

Chime . 

Sing  merrily,  swing  merrily, 

Here  in  the  steeple  high; 

Whatever  passes  along  the  street 
We  will  ring  it  out  in  the  sky. 

Listen,  brothers,  one  and  all, 

To  the  song  of  the  middle  F bell ; 
Sing  ye  cheerily  all  your  chimes 
For  the  tale  he  has  to  telL 

Sing  merrily,  swing  merrily, 

Here  in  the  steeple  high; 

Whatever  passes  along  the  street, 

We  will  ring  it  out  in  the  sky. 

F 

A blind  man  sits  on  the  railing  stone 
From  the  morn  to  the  setting  sun, 

I hear  his  pipes,  with  their  hollow  drone, 
All  day,  as  the  blind  man  sits  alone, 

With  a task  that  is  never  done. 

I see  a few  of  a thoughtful  mien 

Stand  silently  by,  with  a vacant  stare ; 

A few,  that  are  neither  clad  nor  clean, 
Stand  still  to  gaze  on  the  solemn  scene, 

By  this  stately  house  of  prayer. 

I see  the  thousands  every  day 
Pass  by  in  their  pompous  wealth ; 

But  I saw  a beggar,  lame  and  gray, 

Stop  twice  by  his  side,  on  his  daily  way, 

To  drop  him  a coin  by  stealth. 

Shut  out  from  the  light  of  the  morning  sun, 
Shut  out  from  the  glare  of  the  day, 
Unloving  himself,  and  loved  by  none, 

The  blind  man  stays  till  his  work  is  done 
And  the  Lord  shall  call  him  away. 

Chime . 

Ring  a peal  of  a glorious  chime, 

Ring  while  the  crowd  goes  by ; 
Listen  to  sin,  to  shame,  and  crime, 

And  ring  it  out  in  the  sky. 

Ring!  ring!  ring!  ring! 

A peal  of  a wondrous  change; 
Sing!  sing!  brother  G, 

Whatever  is  new  or  strange. 

G 

It  was  more  than  a score  of  years  ago 
That  a beautiful  dark-haired  bride 
Came  timidly  home  with  a working  man 
To  labor  through  life  by  his  side. 

I At  the  window  of  yonder  garret  floor 
I have  watched  her  many  a day, 

Busily  plying  her  needle  and  thread, 
Stitching,  and  singing  away. 

Stitching  and  singing  till  nightfall  came. 

In  all  the  wealth  of  her  charms, 
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Hoarding  her  love  for  that  working  man, 

And  pouring  it  out  in  his  arms. 

Many  and  many  a summer  night, 

Too  late  for  the  patter  of  feet, 

I have  heard  the  musical  sound  of  their  laugh 
Ring  happily  over  the  street. 

And  so  he  lived,  this  sun-browned  man, 
Working  away  through  life, 

And  never  a sound  there  came  to  me 
Of  a single  word  of  strife. 

And  bo  they  lived  for  many  a year, 

And  so  they  live  till  now ; 

And  just  as  loud  their  laughter  rings, 

And  just  as  smooth  her  brow. 

She  never  has  worn  a silken  gown, 

This  lady  fair  of  mine ; 

Bat  the  dress  she  wears,  of  a snowy  white, 

Is  rich  with  a silken  shine. 

She  never  has  worn  a jeweled  ring, 

But  the  simple  golden  band 
Remains  as  bright  as  the  day  it  clasped 
Her  trusting,  girlish  hand. 

Chime . 

Swing  merrily,  swing  merrily, 

Here  in  the  steeple  high ; 

The  love  and  the  truth  in  a woman’s  heart, 
We  will  ring  it  out  in  the  sky. 

A 

Well! 

I am  A,  the  eider  bell, 

Hear  the  story  I shall  tell. 

Wall  Street  lies  before  my  sight, 

Wrapped  in  night — 
Scheming  brains  no  longer  there. 

Where?  — 

In  palaces  gay  with  damask  and  gold, 

In  hovels  and  holes,  both  dirty  and  old ; 

Sipping  the  flavor  of  dainty  wine, 

Sleeping  on  linen,  rich  and  fine ; 

Gnawing  the  crust  of  mouldy  bread, 

Sleeping  on  straw,  for  the  want  of  a bed. 

There, 

Every  day,  in  his  carriage  and  pair, 

Spotlessly  gloved,  with  jeweled  band, 

Comes  a banker  of  talent  rare, 

One  of  the  paragons  of  the  land. 

This  banker  of  fame 
Has  a wonderful  name. 

Widow  and  child  with  confidence  trust 
This  banker,  who  floats  in  a sea  of  gold, 

Who  spurns  the  metal  as  though  it  were  dust, 
And  gains  by  his  ventures  a hundred-fold. 

Why  ? 

The  fame  of  his  gold  is  a terrible  lie ; 

The  hour  will  come,  like  the  crash  of  a storm, 
When  the  frantic  crowd  will  cry 

Like  wolves  for  his  heart-blood,  rich  and  warm, 
To  have  and  to  hold, 

Instead  of  his  gold. 

Guilty,  and  followed  by  curses  and  jeers, 

The  wonderful  banker  retires, 

With  tho  gold  he  has  coined  from  death  and  from 
tears, 

And  the  world  in  secret  admires. 

Chime . 

Ring!  ring!  swing!  swing! 

If  we  had  but  the  banker  swinging  on  high, 
How  welcome  he  should  be; 
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Let  it  be  tolled  along  the  sky 
We  would  keep  his  company. 

B 

Dead!  beneath  the  morning  sun, 

With  the  work  of  life  undone ; 

Dead!  in  woeful,  desperate  want, 

Swollen  lips,  and  features  gaunt, 

Clothed  in  filth,  a woman  lies, 

Staring  upward  to  the  skies 
From  her  open,  filmy  eyes; 

Young  she  is,  and  fair  has  been, 

As  yon  gazing  crowd  has  seen, 

When,  in  days  now  passed  away, 

She  has  flashed  upon  Broadway. 

Chime . 

Ring  solemnly  over  the  dead! 

Why  is  this  woman  here 
With  never  a hand  to  hold  her  head, 

And  never  an  eye  a tear? 

B 

Not  an  e}*e  shall  shed  a tear, 

She  is  dead  this  many  a year; 

In  her  stay  of  guilty  shame 
She  has  even  lost  her  name. 

That  infernal  demon,  Drink, 

Rots  out  every  human  link; 

She  has  ceased  for  years  to  think; 

All  as  pure  as  flying  snow 
Till  she  knew  its  fiend-like  glow. 

Stood  her  mother  at  this  place 
She  would  cease  to  know  her  face. 

Chime . 

Ring  a dirge  for  a human  soul, 

A corse  for  the  human  lie 
That  holds  the  brain  in  its  damned  control 
Till  its  victims  wither  and  die. 

c 

.Tis  the  holy  Sabbath-day, 

Bells  are  chiming  on  the  air, 

Christian  folks  are  on  their  wray 
To  the  many  spots  of  prayer. 

Christian  people,  rich  in  grace, 

When  you  bend  the  willing  knee, 

Think  you  of  some  pleading  face, 

Looking,  “Will  you  pray  for  me?” 

Think  of  sin,  of  shame,  and  death, 

Think  of  sorrow,  $ver  nigh;  • 

You  but  waste  your  Christian  breath 
When  you  pass  them  lightly  by. 

God,  who  hears  the  lowest  moan 
Which  the  outcast  sighs  or  swears, 

Dying,  in  the  street  alone, 

Also  hears  your  studied  prayers. 

Which  His  mercy  pardons  first 
Yon  or  I will  ever  know;# 

Which  shall  be  the  most  accursed, 

Studied  prayer  or  desperate  woe. 

Christian  people,  save  a soul — 

This  shall  be  a double  prayer — 

When  the  , Judgment  books  unroll 
You  will  find  it  entered  there. 

Chime. 

Sing  merrily,  swing  merrily, 

Here  in  the  steeple  high ; 

Find  the  love  of  a Christian  heart, 

And  ring  it  out  in  the  sky. 
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SALLY  LEWIS  AND  HER  LOVERS. 

A GHOST  STORY:  FOUNDED  ON  FACT.* 
TTERY  possibly  the  reader  may  suppose  that 
V he  is  to  be  carried  back  to  the  dark  ages, 
or  transported  to  some  distant  region,  far  as  the 
Blocksberg,  because  he  is  about  to  meet  a ghost. 
We  hasten  to  undeceive  him.  He  is  merely  re- 
quested to  step  into  an  old-fashioned  coach — as 
coaches  ran  some  thirty  years  since,  and  travel 
along  the  well-beaten  post-road  which,  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  formed  the  great  highway 
between  the  famous  cities  of  Boston  and  New 
York.  Having  honestly  paid  his  fare,  changed 
horses  at  Harlem,  and  lunched  at  West  Farms, 
he  is  supposed  to  arrive,  some  time  before  sun- 
set, at" the  village  of  R— — , a brisk  little  place 
on  the  Sound,  duly  provided  with  steamboat 
wharf,  stores,  taverns,  and  sloops.  We  might 
easily  name  the  very  locality,  the  precise  spot  on 
which  occurred  the  startling  circumstance  which 
we  are  about  to  relate ; but  personal  considera- 
tions, regard  for  Sally  and  her  lovers,  point  out 
a different  course,  and  a general  idea  of  the  ground 
must  suffice.  Measuring  distances  by  steam, 
and  not  by  old-fashioned  mile-stones,  Sally  Lewis 
lived  very  near  New  York ; a two  hours’  run  in 
the  little  steamboat  would  carry  her  to  town  any 
day.  True,  the  church  spires  were  not  in  sight 
from  her  grandfather’s  door,  but  many  a summer 
evening,  while  sitting  in  the  little  porch,  Sally 
had  watched  the  fire-rockets  in  their  meteor-like 
ascent  from  the  public  gardens  of  the  city,  and 
many  a winter’s  night  she  had  stood  at  her  win- 
dow, shivering  with  cold  and  pity,  os  she  watched . 
the  angry  glare  of  the  flames  raging  within  the 
bosom  of  the  town.  True,  the  hum  of  mart  and 
street  did  not  reach  the  Lewis  farm;  but  the 
worthy  Deacon’s  radishes  and  onions  found  their 
way,  twice  a week,  to  Fulton  Market,  and  the 
cockney  loungers  of  Broadway  came  every  sum- 
mer, with  the  grasshoppers  and  katydids,  to  air 

themselves  in  the  rural  walks  of  R . In 

short,  the  Lewis  family  were  no  rude,  ignorant 
backwoodsmen;  their  position  was  a favorable 
one,  surrounded  by  the  full  glare  of  enlighten- 
ment#streaming  from  the  windows  of  lantern-like 
academics  and  school-houses ; they  knew  B from 
Bull’s  foot , they  had  seen  the  sights  of  Manhat- 
tan; they  had  beheld  General  Washington  in 
uniform  and  wax  at  the  Museum ; and,  quite  as 
a matter  of  course,  they  read  carefully  one  of  the 
two  newspapers  published  every  Friday  morning 
in  the  main  street  of  R . 

The  old  couple,  moreover,  were  very  honest, 
worthy  people,  with  consciences  at  least  as  quiet 
as  those  of  their  neighbors.  They  owned  a few 
acres  of  land  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  and 
here  stood  their  dwelling,  amidst  red  beans  and 
yellow  pumpkin  blossoms.  The  house  was  small, 
wooden,  and  red;  just  like  a thousand  others 
about  the  country  whose  inmates  have  never  seen 
a ghost.  Nearly  opposite  was  a pleasant  country 

* The  principal  fact  In  this  narrative  la  literally  true, 
and  occurred  within  thirty  miles  of  New  York  some  flve- 
and-twenty  years  since. 
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place  belonging  to  a gentleman  who  passed  his 
winters  in  New  York,  and  on  their  right  stood 
the  district  school-house,  where  the  children  of 
the  community,  and  Sally  among  the  rest,  were 
supposed  to  have  acquired  a vast  amount  of 
learning,  including  all  the  arts  and  sciences. 

There  was  no  church-yard  or  cemetery  in  sight, 
and  the  only  wood  at  hand  was  a pretty  grove 
on  Mr.  Van  Wyck’s  lawn,  while  all  about  them 
lay  cheerful  gardens  and  open  fields.  The  high- 
way passed  immediately  before  their  door,  and 
it  was  a road  much  traveled  by  coach,  wagon, 
and  cart.  In  short,  to  judge  from  appearances, 
one  would  never  have  believed  the  place  likely  to 
be  favored  by  visits  from  a spectre.  It  must 
also  be  observed  that,  looking  toward  the  village, 
one  saw  through  an  avenue  of  Lombardy  poplars 

the  wooden  walls  of  the  R— Academy,  the 

belfry  of  which,  very  striking  in  its  architectural 
proportions,  looked  down  upon  the  neighborhood 
in  full  scientific  dignity;  moreover  a Lyceum, 
delivering  learned  lectures,  met  ev  ery  Wednesday 
evening  beneath  the  same  roof.  It  would  have 
been  only  natural  to  suppose  that  the  bell  of  an 
Academy,  swinging  over  a Lyceum,  might  have 
laid  the  ghost  which  appeared  to  Sally  and  her 
lovers ; but  such  was  not  the  case,  and,  as  if  still 
farther  to  refute  cqpmon  notions  on  such  points, 
the  moment  chosen  by  the  spectre  for  its  first  ap- 
pearance was  one  little  in  accordance  with  the 
presumed  partialities  of  a gloomy,  restless,  spirit; 
it  was  in  the  month  of  J une,  w hen  all  is  life  and 
loveliness,  and  beneath  the  soft  light  of  a sum- 
mer moon  that  the  apparition  was  seen. 

Sally  Lewis  herself,  our  little  heroine,  was  a 
tailoress ; not  a very  romantic  occupation,  you 
will  say ; but  one  that  is  very  useful  and  respect- 
able nevertheless.  It  has  been  observed,  by-the- 
by,  that  this  trade,  with  the  feminine  termina- 
tion to  its  style  and  title,  is  a usurpation  upon 
the  spnere  of  the  lords  of  the  creation  peculiar 
to  American  society.  But  we  hear  of  men  dress- 
makers at  Naples — men-milliners  at  Paris,  why 
not,  therefore,  of  a tailoress  on  the  shores  of  Long 
Island  Sound?  Let  us  be  thankful  that  little 
Sally  Lewis  did  not  aim,  like  some  of  her  ill- 
starred  countrywomen,  at  being  an  oratoress,  or 
a parsonesa,  or  a coloneless,  but  contented  her- 
self, in  a common  sensible  way,  with  needle  and 
thimble.  Sally  was,  moreover,  a very  clever, 
skillful  little  tailoress,  managing  goose  and  shears 
with  great  dexterity.  She  was  very  pretty  too, 
and  upon  the  whole,  making  certain  allowances, 
rather  a good  girl — active,  neat,  good-tempered, 
and  kind-hearted.  Her  grand-parents,  at  least, 
could  see  few  faults  in  her.  Their  partiality  had 
indeed  spoiled  Sally  just  a little,  for  to  tell  the 
whole  truth  she  was  somewhat  giddy  and  vam — 
two  foibles  quite  enough  to  bring  about  a world  of 
mischief.  Once  in  a while  the  old  people  seemed 
to  see  things  in  this  light. 

“But  then  the  child  is  so  young,  Nathan! 

She’ll  grow  more  sober  presently,”  said  Grand- 
mother Lewis,  looking  over  her  spectacles  at 
Sally,  who  was  loitering  about  the  porch,  broom 
in  band,  with  the  amiable  hope  of  distract- 
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ing  the  attention  of  a certain  young  carpen- 
ter of  her  acquaintance,  from  the  work  he  had 
just  then  in  hand — repairing  the  paling  of  Mr. 
Van  Wyck’a  grounds  opposite  the  Deacon’s  cot- 
tage. 

“I  suppose  she  will,  wife.  I only  wish  the 
girl  would  take  Ben  Wright  in  the  end,  for  he  is 
one  of  the  likeliest  young  men  about  here — as 
good  a carpenter  as  there  is  fifty  miles  around,” 
replied  the  Deacon. 

“ So  he  is,  Nathan ; and  I shouldn’t  wonder 
if  she  did  take  him  before  a twelvemonth  is  over. 
She  likes  him,  I reckon,  about  as  well  as  any  of 
the  boys  that  come  after  her.” 

“Well,  I can’t  say  I like  to  see  her  treating 
Ben  as  she  does  sometimes.  Why  she  almost 
teased  the  life  out  of  him  last  week  going  to  that 
’ere  frolic  on  the  water  with  big  Abe  Johnson.” 

44  So  she  did.  But  that’s  only  her  way.  Girls 
is  sometimes  awful  hard  on  the  one  they  like 
best.  Why  I used  to  be  awful  hard  on  you, 
Nathan,  just  to  see  how  you  would  take  it,” 
quietly  observed  grandmother  Lewis,  wiping  her 
glasses,  to  take  up  a stitch  in  the  stocking  she 
was  knitting  for  the  Deacon. 

A twinkle  of  sober  fun  just  glimmered  in  Dea- 
con Lewis’s  little  gray  eye  as  he  rolled  a bit  of 
tobacco  in  his  mouth,  smoothed  his  thin  white 
locks,  and  bethought  him  of  sundry  heartaches 
which  his  Hetty  had  given  him  half  a century 
before. 

44  Why,  there  was  Abe  Johnson’s  grand’ther — 
wasn’t  I awful  sweet  to  him  sometimes,  just  for 
the  sake  of  teasin’  you,  Nathan  ? And  all  the 
time  I cared  more  for  one  kind  look  out  of  your 
eyes  than  I did  for  Abe  Johnson — the  grand’ther, 
I mean — and  all  his  fields  and  cows  and  sheep 
in  the  bargain.” 

44  You  did — did  you,  Hetty  ?”  said  the  Deacon, 
complacently.  44  Well,  you  said  somethin*  like 
that  afore,  old  woman,  fifty-six  years  last  fall,  I 
reckon  it  was.  That’s  a good  while  ago ; but  it 
sounds  kind  o’  good  to  hear  you  say  the  words 
now,  Hetty.” 

“To  be  sure,”  said  the  old  dame,  nodding 
her  head  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  had 
played  with  the  Deacon’s  heart-strings  pretty  well 
in  her  day. 

“ Well,  I suppose  the  young  folks  know  what 
they  are  about.” 

“They  don't  always  know  that,  by  a good 
sight,  Nathan.  But  we  musn't  be  over  hard  on 
’em,  for  all  that.  We  must  give  ’em  timo  to 
come  round..” 

But  now  Sally  had  just  discovered  that  she 
was  only  wearing  out  the  new  broom  for  no- 
thing, since  the  porch,  with  the  little  walk  in 
front,  were  as  clean  as  possible.  Her  sweeping, 
however,  had  not  been  entirely  thrown  away. 
Ben  Wright  had  first  looked  up  from  his  work, 
then  said  good-morning,  and  afterward  wasted 
some  five  minutes  of  his  time  chatting  with  Sally, 
finally  sawing  off  a piece  of  paling  in  the  wrong 
place.  All  this  was  highly  satisfactory.  Sally 
had  behaved  badly  during  the  last  week,  and  she  J 
knew  it  perfectly  well,  having  been  guilty  of  sun*  I 
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dry  misdemeanors  in  the  way  of  flirting,  right 
and  left,  after  giving  Ben  so  much  previous  en- 
couragement that  he  had  fully  made  up  his  mind 
to  offer  himself  at  the  first  opportunity.  Sally 
was,  in  fact,  a little  flirt  in  the  grain;  I am 
ashamed  to  confess  it,  not  admiring  flirts  at  all ; 
but  as  she  was,  in  most  other  respects*,  a pretty 
good  little  damsel,  we  must  follow  her  grand- 
mother’s example  and  not  be  too  severe  on 
her. 

The  broom  was  hung  up.  Sally  began  to  get 
things  ready  for  dinner. 

“ It  can’t  want  much  of  noon,”  she  said,  trip- 
ping about  very  briskly. 

“About  five  minutes,”  replied  the  grandmo- 
ther, looking  up  at  the  wooden  clock  in  the  cor- 
ner. 

Sally  glanced  toward  the  door.  “There’s  a 
heavy  shower  coming  up,”  she  observed. 

“Yes,  and  rain  is  much  wanted,”  replied  the 
Deacon,  as  he  went  soberly  into  the  garden  to 
pick  cucumbers  for  dinner. 

Sally  fidgeted  about,  now  here,  now  there. 

“Grandmother,”  she  said,  suddenly. 

“ Weil,  child?”  answered  the  old  dame. 

“ It’s  going  to  rain  hard !” 

“It’s  likely  that  it  will,”  said  grandmother, 
looking  at  the  clouds. 

Here  Sally  stepped  into  the  butteiy. 

“The  bell  will  ring  soon  for  noon,  I reckon,” 
she  added,  coming  into  the  kitchen  again. 

“ To  be  sure  it  will.” 

“ I was  thinking — ” Here  Sally  popped  her 
little  brown  head  into  the  open  cupboard. 

“Well,  what  was  you  thinking,  child?”  ask- 
ed the  old  dame,  with  some  curiosity. 

“ Suppose  we  was  to  ask  Benjamin  Wright  to 
come  in  and  eat  his  dinner  here  to-day,  seeing 
he’s  working  so  nigh  the  house,  and  there’s  such 
a black  gust  coming  up  ? If  we  don’t,  he’ll  have 
to  walk  the  best  part  of  a mile  in  the  rain  to  his 
brother’s.  It’s  dropping  now,”  said  Sally,  hur- 
riedly, and  turning  a little  red. 

* 4 Why,  yes,  child.  It  would  be  kind  o’  neigh- 
borly to  ask  him  in.” 

4 4 Only  neighborly— just  what  I thought.  And 
there’s  the  currant-pie  I made  yesterday,  in  the 
cupboard.” 

“And  you've  got  out  a clean  table-cloth,  I 
see.” 

44  Why,  I thought  I might  just  as  well,”  said 
Sally,  who  generally  managed  the  housekeeping 
her  own  way. 

44  Well,  I’ll  tell  your  grandfather  to  ask  Ben- 
jamin, when  he  brings  in  the  cucumbers.” 

44  Oh,  I can  ask  him  myself,  grandmother ! ” 

4 4 Do  as  you  like,  child” — which  Sally  was 
very  apt  to  do  without  any  bidding  whatever. 

Things  were  soon  ready.  The  cloth  was 
spread  on  the  cherry  table ; a broken  dish  was 
changed  for  a better  one,  to  put  the  cold  boiled 
pork  on ; a bit  of  cheese  was  cut ; the  cucum- 
bers were  sliced ; the  currant-pie  was  set  on  the 
table ; and  a bright  knife  and  fork  laid  by  the 
place  destined  for  Ben. 

The  Deacon  took  last  week's  newspaper,  and 
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sat  down  in  his  rocking-chair,  waiting  for  Sally 
to  put  the  stew  on  table. 

“ We’re  thinking  of  asking  Benjamin  Wright 
to  step  in  and  eat  his  dinner  here  to-day ; it’s 
going  to  rain  hard,  and  he  has  a good  way  to  go 
to  his  brother’s,”  said  Grandmother  Lewis  to  the 
old  man,  with  a look  which  added,  “ It’s  all  Sal- 
ly’s doings,  and  you  see  how  things  are  going.” 

It  took  the  Deacon  a full  minute  to  under- 
stand the  drift  of  the  matter ; but  when  he  saw 
through  it  he  left  his  chair  well  pleased,  and  was 
stepping  into  the  porch  to  call  out  the  invitation 
across  the  road.  But  this,  it  seems,  did  not  suit 
Sally. 

“ I can  ask  him,  grandfather,”  she  said,  trip- 
ping past  the  Deacon,  a pink  sun-bonnet  on  her 
head,  a bright  tin  pail  in  her  hand.  “I  must 
go  over  the  way  for  fresh  water.” 

So  the  Deacon  went  back  to  his  rocking-chair, 
and  Sally  crossed  the  road  to  the  pump.  How 
the  invitation  was  worded  we  can  not  say,  but 
Grandmother  Lewis,  peeping  through  the  scar- 
let-bean  trained  over  the  window  near  wliich  she 
sat,  reported  to  her  goodman  that  “Ben  looked 
mighty  pleased,  and  that  Sally  seemed  kind  o’ 
bashful  for  her.” 

The  bell  soon  rang  for  noon,  and  with  its  first 
stroke  Ben  Wright  stepped  into  Deacon  Lew- 
is’s kitchen,  looking  hot  and  happy.  He  was 
hungry  too.  He  did,  perhaps,  only  too  much 
justice  to  the  savory  stew,  the  cold  pork,  pota- 
toes, currant-pie,  cheese,  and  cucumbers;  but 
as  he  had  been  hard  at  work  since  sunrise,  his 
good  appetite  on  such  a sentimental  occasion 
must  be  overlooked  or  forgiven.  The  old  cou- 
ple were  w ell  pleased.  Sally  looked  pretty  and 
tidy,  and  gave  only  one  or  two  saucy  little  twists 
of  the  head,  really  in  spite  of  herself  as  it  seem- 
ed. She  meant  to  behave  remarkably  well. 
Upon  the  whole,  all  parties  appeared  to  feel  that 
the  stew  might  prove  an  important  dish  to  those 
who  shared  it  together;  as  for  Ben,  he  came  ! 
fully  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  he  could  help  it, 
this  should  not  be  the  last  dinner  that  Sally  was 
to  cook  for  him.  He  was  entirely  mollified  by 
the  invitation,  and  determined  to  make,  that  very 
evening,  an  unconditional  offer  of  himself,  and 
every  thing  belonging  to  him,  to  his  little  host- 
ess’s acceptance.  After  half  an  hour’s  chat, 
when  the  shower  had  passed  over,  ho  went  to 
his  work  again,  and  while  his  auger  turned  and 
turned  in  the  piece  of  timber  at  his  feet,  Ben  re- 
volved in  his  mind  all  the  beauties  and  good 
qualities  of  Sally  Lewis.  Drooping  love  and  ex- 
piring hope  had  been  surprisingly  revived  by  the 
stew.  That  very  morning,  when  Ben  came  to 
his  work  opposite  the  Deacon’s  door,  he  threw  a 
look  at  the  little  sign  over  the  window,  “S. 
Lewis , Tailoress ,”  and  said  to  himself,  “Sally 
Lewis  is  a pretty  girl ; but  that’s  all  that  can  be 
said  for  her.  She’s  quite  welcome  to  walk  home 
from  meeting  every  Sunday  with  Job  Potter  for 
all  I care — that  she  is!”  At  noon  Ben  ate  the 
stew.  Sally  became  once  more  not  only  “the 

prettiest  girl  in  R , but  as  good  as  she  was 

pretty.”  When  he  went  home  from  his  work  in 


the  evening  his  head  was  so  full  of  her  that  he 
did  not  even  see  the  stage-coach  driving  past, 
ribr  a face  nodding  to  him  from  the  window. 
Yet  that  arrival  boded  no  good  to  Ben  Wright, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

After  the  young  carpenter  had  eaten  his  rap- 
per he  determined  not  to  go  back  to  his  task  that 
evening ; he  was  working  by  the  job,  and  could 
well  afford  to  give  up  an  hour  or  two  to  court- 
ing. He  would  ask  Sally  Lewis  to  take  a walk, 
and — perhaps  he  might  ask  her  something  else 
too. 

“ What  have  you  pnt  on  your  Sunday  coat 
for,  Ben  ? is  any  thing  going  on  to-night  ?”  ask- 
ed his  brother,  as  the  young  man  stepped  up  to 
the  looking-glass  in  the  kitchen,  to  give  the  last 
touch  to  hair  and  collar. 

“ Now  you’re  after  Sally  Lewis  again,  in  spite 
of  all  you  said  yesterday  1”  interposed  his  sharp- 
sighted  sister-in-law — no  friend  of  Sally’s. 

As  Ben  could  not  deny  the  accusation,  and  as 
he  heartily  repented  having  called  Sally  a wild 
thing  the  night  before,  he  made  no  reply  to  ei- 
ther remark. 

“ I thought  Sally  and  Abe  Johnson  were  go- 
ing to  make  a match,”  said  the  brother. 

“Sally  Lewis  don’t  care  a copper  for  you, 
Ben;  take  my  word  for  it!”  said  the  sister-in- 
law. 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,”  thought  Ben  to 
himself,  dwelling  on  the  delicious  stew,  as  be 
took  his  way  toward  the  Deacon’s,  heart  and  head 
full  of  the  little  tailoress.  It  wanted  still  an 
hour  of  sunset,  and  the  youth  indulged  in  de- 
lightful anticipations  as  to  the  result  of  that 
hour.  “ What  walk  would  Sally  choose  ? What 
would  she  say  ? How  would  she  look ! ” 

Ben  moved  briskly,  full  of  pleasant  fancies, 
and  soon  reached  the  Deacon’s  door.  He  knock- 
ed ; the  old  couple  were  in  the  kitchen,  and  wel- 
comed him.  He  saw  at  a glance  that  the  win- 
dow of  the  little  parlor  adjoining  was  open,  and 
Sally  appeared  at  the  door  to  invite  him  in.  She 
was  dressed  in  all  her  finery,  and  looked  brighter 
and  prettier  than  usual.  Could  she  have  fore- 
seen that  Ben  was  coming  ? His  heart  beat  and 
his  eye  brightened  at  the  thought ! He  follow- 
ed her  into  the  little  parlor  with  high  expecta- 
tions of  felicity ; alas ! as  he  crossed  the  door- 
sill  he  beheld — not  a ghost,  something  infinitely 
worse — a rival ; the  most  dangerous  of  two  or 
three  rivals  I 

“How’s  your  health,  Mr.  Wright?”  drawled 
out  a curly-headed,  pink-cheeked  youth,  one 
whom  Ben  knew  only  too  well,  a young  dandy 
tailor,  the  son  of  a neighbor.  It  was  the  same 
face  which  had  nodded  to  the  young  carpenter 
from  the  stage-coach.  Orville  Snip  wTas  a youth 
who  a year  earlier  had  been  a plain,  hard-work- 
ing lad.  Within  the  last  six  months  he  had, 
unhappily  for  himself,  inherited  a little  money, 
which  now  seemed  very  likely  to  ruin  him.  Hw 
ambition  had  been  fired  by  the  thousand  dollars 
left  him  by  an  uncle.  He  turned  his  back  on 
bis  native  village,  went  to  New  York,  entered  a 
grand  tailoring  establishment,  launched  out  into 
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small  follies  innumerable,  and  had  now  returned 

to  R with  the  laudable  object  of  amazing 

his  old  neighbors  in  general,  and  of  captivating 
the  heart  of  Sally  Lewis  in  particular.  The 
previous  winter  he  had  kept  up  a great  flirtation 
with  her,  and  caused  Ben,  who  had  loved  the 
child  for  a year  or  two,  many  an  uneasy  hour. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sudden  and 
complete  damp  thrown  over  poor  Ben's  spirits 
by  finding  Orville  Snip  with  Sally  on  this  even- 
ing of  all  others.  The  walk  must  be  given  up ; 
the  words  he  came  to  say  must  remain  untold ; 
and  he  must  try,  moreover,  to  look  with  decent 
civility  upon  Orville’s  very  handsome  coat  and 
very  curly  locks,  diamond  breast-pin,  signet 
ring,  and  gold  chain  to  boot. 

“I  thought  you  did  not  recognize  me  when 
I passed  in  the  stage,  Mr.  Wright,  though  I 
knew  you  at  once;  you  looked  quite  natural 
with  your  utensils  on  your  arm.” 

“ My  tools  you  mean.  I did  not  see  you. 
But  I’m  not  sure  I should  have  known  you  if  I 
had.  You  are  somewhat  changed.” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ?”  drawled  out  the  simper- 
ing youth.  “ Well,  I suppose  I am  altered,  for 
even  Miss  Lewis  did  not  recognize  me  at  first.” 

“ Oh  1 you  are  wonderful  changed,  ” said  Sally. 
“ You  are  so  dressy,  and  you  have  got  so  much 
hair  about  your  face,  I shouldn’t  have  known 
you  in  an  hour  if  you  hadn’t  told  your  name.” 

“ Ha,  ha,  ha  2 But  many  gentlemen  in  the 
city  dress  as  much,  I assure  you,  Miss  Lewis; 
and  as  for  mustaches,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  do 
the  thing  genteelly  without  them,”  replied  Or- 
ville, with  a sentimental  smirk,  for  whiqh  Ben 
could  have  cheerfully  knocked  him  down. 

“ I’d  no  notion  they  were  so  common,”  said 
Sally. 

“ Would  you  advise  me  to  shave?  Gentle- 
men from  the  city  are  often  stared  at  in  the 
country,  I am  told.  Would  you  advise  me  to 
have  the  operation  performed.  Miss  Lewis  ?” 

“Oli  no!  I think  mustaches  are  very  becom- 
ing to  you.” 

“Why  the  ladies  6eem  to  approve  of  them. 
Mr.  Wright,  you’ll  have  to  follow  the  fashion, 
too,”  continued  Orville,  with  a simper. 

“ I don’t  pretend  to  follow  the  fashions  on  my 
face ; and  I should  think  you  might  find  it  rath- 
er a troublesome  trade.” 

“Me?  I$ot  at  all,  I assure  you.  The  cul- 
tivation of  refinement  comes  natural  to  gentle- 
men from  the  city.” 

“Is  it  pleasant  living  in  New  York?”  in- 
quired Sally,  with  interest.  “I  was  there  for 
a short  spell  last  year,  but  I never  staid  long  at 
a time.” 

“ It’s  the  only  place  in  the  world  fit  to  live 
in,  Miss  Lewis  2 When  a gentleman  has  once 
got  accustomed  to  fashionable  life  in  the  city, 
he  feels  quite  out  of  his  equipment  any  where 
else.” 

“It’s  a beautiful,  grand  place,”  said  Sally. 
“So  many  elegant  houses!  And  then  the 
stores!  And  the  ladies  all  so  tasty!” 

“ You  are  quite  right.  Apropos , do  you  re- 


member the  store  of  Fitter  and  Shaper , Mer- 
chant Tailors,  in  the  Bowery?  It  must  have 
struck  you,  I think.  I’ve  just  gone  into  their 
establishment.  Fitter  is  a protajay  of  mine, 
and  offered  me  a situation.  It’s  the  finest  show 
window  in  our  line  from  one  end  of  the  street  to 
the  other.” 

“ It’s  lucky  there  are  different  trades  to  choose 
from  I”  exclaimed  Ben.  “Now  I could  never 
make  up  my  mind  to  live  within  doors,  among 
bales  of  cloth  and  such  like.  It  would  choke 
me!”  he  added,  much  as  if  that  process  were  al- 
ready going  on. 

“ Ha,  ha!”  simpered  Orville,  running  a finger 
through  his  curly  locks.  “ You  are  not  inclined 
to  the  tailoring  business,  Mr.  Wright.  To  speak 
freely,  I should  judge  so  from  appearances.  But 
you  are  very  impolite  to  Miss  Lewis  in  saying  so 
much  against  her  profession.  ” 

Sure  enough,  here  was  poor  Ben  getting  him- 
self into  trouble  by  abusing  Sally’s  trade;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  drawing  the  chains 
of  sympathy  closer  between  his  sweet-heart  and 
his  rival,  who  both  dealt  in  broadcloth. 

“ I didn’t  mean  that,”  blundered  Ben. 

“You  didn’t  mean  to  bo  impolite  to  Miss 
Lewis  because  she’s  a tailoring  lady,  I dare  say ; 
but  to  my  mind  the  ladies  show  their  taste  by 
taking  up  the  business.” 

“You  are  qaite  free  to  say  what  you  like 
about  my  trade,  Mr.  Wright,”  said  Sally,  with 
a terrible  toss  of  her  head.  “ Moreover,  you’re 
at  liberty  to  think  what  you  please  about  it,  I’m 
sure.” 

Worse  and  worse.  Poor  Ben  was  in  a fever. 
And  thus  matters  continued  throughout  the  even- 
ing. Orville  was  radjant  with  elegance.  He 
could  not  say  enough  about  the  magnificence  of 
New  York,  the  charms  of  town  life,  and,  above 
all,  the  splendors  of  the  establishment  of  Fitter, 
Shaper,  and  Co.  Sally  listened  with  lively  inter- 
est. Orville  seemed  rising  in  her  estimation  ev- 
ery moment.  Such  elegance,  such  knowledge 
of  the  world,  such  fashionable  words  and  opin- 
ions, such  whiskers,  such  mustaches,  and  such  a 
diamond  pin  had  never  yet  appeared  under  the 
Deacon’s  roof.  Possibly  Sally’s  tailoring  capa- 
bilities also  enabled  her  to  appreciate  more  fully 
the  fineness  of  Orville’s  broadcloth  and  the  pat- 
tern of  his  waistcoat.  Ben  grew  more  and  more 
silent,  Orville  more  and  more  talkative.  At 
length  a bell  was  heard.  It  was  that  of  the 
Academy ; being  a Wednesday  evening*  the  Ly- 
ceum was  about  to  meet. 

“ That  bell  sounds  natural — it  is  the  Acade- 
my, I presume,”  observed  Orville. 

“ Yes,  it  is  Lyceum  night,”  replied  Sally. 

‘ 4 Indeed  2 Did  you  propose  attending  the  ex- 
ercises, Miss  Lewis?” 

“ Well,  I hadn’t  calculated  to  go.” 

“Pray  change  your  intention,  and  allow  me 
to  escort  you.” 

“Well,  I don’t  care  if  I do,”  replied  Sally, 
rising  with  alacrity.  “ I don’t  think  much  of 
lectures ; but  it’s  pleasant  to  go  any  where  of  an 
evening.” 
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No  sooner  said  than  done.  In  a trice  Sally 
had  put  on  her  best  shawl  apd  hat,  and  certainly 
both  were  very  becoming.  Orville  was  at  her 
side  in  a minute.  Not  a word  did  Ben  say. 
Sally  gave  a half  look  toward  him. 

“You  are  going  with  us,  I suppose,  Mr. 
Wright?”  she  asked,  in  a cold  tone. 

“I’m  much  obliged;  but  I wasn’t  thinking 
of  going  to  the  lecture  when  I came  out  to- 
night.” And  Ben  took  leave  very  abruptly. 

Whether  Sally  felt  any  qualms  of  conscience 
we  can  not  say;  but  if  she  did  they  were  not 
lasting.  She  soon  took  her  seat  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Academy  by  the  side  of  the  dandy 
Orville,  now  receiving  his  tender  insinuations 
with  a bright  color,  now  looking  busily  among 
the  audience,  spying  out  acquaintances  here  and 
there,  and  hoping  they  were  all  wondering  at 
the  elegance  of  her  companion.  Sally  was  com- 
pletely dazzled  by  Orville  Snip.  As  for  the  lec- 
ture on  “Athenian  Eloquence,”  delivered  by 
Alcibiadcs  Bunker,  Esq.,  she  did  not  hear  one 
word  of  it ; but  then,  to  do  her  justice,  she  did 
not  pretend  to  care  for  it.  With  many  other 
faults  Sally  had  one  great  merit : she  was  en- 
tirely free  from  pretensions  of  all  sorts,  literary, 
scientific,  or  social. 

Ben  had  walked  rapidly  away  from  the  Dea- 
con’s door  without  exactly  knowing  what  direc- 
tion he  had  taken ; but  at  the  end  of  five  minutes 
he  found  he  was  going  home,  and  kept  on  his 
way  there  full  of  bursting  thoughts,  in  which 
Sally  and  Orville  had  each  a share.  Not  car- 
ing to  show  Ills  face  before  his  sister-in-law  that 
evening,  he  slipped  into  the  little  room  where  he 
slept  while  she  was  out  of  the  way,  locked  his 
door,  and  throwing  himself  on  the  bed  lay  there 
tossing  about  all  night. 

The  next  morning,  sorely  against  his  will,  Ben 
was  obliged  to  return  to  his  job  upon  Mr.  Van 
Wyck’s  fences,  opposite  the  Deacon’s  door  and 
Sally’s  sign.  He  walked  resolutely  along,  and 
would  not  cast  even  one  side  glance  toward  the 
dwelling  of  the  Lewises,  but  set  about  his  work 
hammering  and  sawing  with  even  more  dili- 
gence than  usual.  Noon  came ; but  no  invita- 
tion with  it,  no  stew  to  cheer  his  spirits  to-day. 
Instead  of  any  consolation  he  was  obliged  to  hear 
from  his  sister-in-law  that  folks  said  Orville  Snip, 
who  was  a sort  of  cousin  of  hers,  “ had  come, 
and  had  been  at  the  Lyceum  the  night  before 
with  Sally  Lewis ! It  must  be  a mistake  about 
Sally,  for  I know  you  were  courting  Sally  at  the 
Deacon’s  last  night.  It’s  some  other  girl,  I sup- 
pose, that  looks  like  her.” 

Ben  made  no  answer.  But  when  his  brother 
and  sister-in-law  began  talking  over  Orville  Snip’s 
good  luck  in  general,  his  legacy  in  particular, 
and  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  had  come  back 
to  R — — for  a wife,  they  drove  Ben  from  table, 
and  out  of  the  house  ten  minutes  sooner  than  he 
needed  to  have  gone. 

On  his  way  back  to  work  again,  not  caring  to 
run  the  risk  of  meeting  Orville  airing  himself  in 
the  main  street,  Ben  took  a by-way  through  the 
fields.  He  had  nearly  reached  Mr.  Van  Wyck’s, 


and  was  passing  through  a meadow  adjoining 
the  lawn  he  was  fencing,  when  an  object  lying 
in  the  grass  near  the  path  struck  his  eye.  It 
was  a man’s  hat ; a gray  beaver,  and,  strange  to 
say,  no  cast-off  rubbish,  but  in  perfectly  good  con- 
dition. Ben  looked  about  for  the  owner.  Two 
cows  grazing  quietly  at  a distance  were  the  only 
occupants  of  the  field.  The  young  man  turned 
aside  to  take  a nearer  view.  As  he  stepped  from 
the  path  it  suddenly  struck  him  the  hat  looked 
wonderfully  like  one  worn  the  preceding  even- 
ing by  Orville  Snip ! It  was  the  extreme  of  the 
lastest  fashion  in  shape  and  color.  As  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  Ben  gave  the  beaver  an  invol- 
untary kick,  which  turned  it  over  and  showed  a 
name  written  in  the  crown — “ Orville  Snip,  Es- 
quire; No  — Bowery,  New  York  City.” 

“ The  very  hat !”  exclaimed  Ben,  snapping  his 
fingers.  But  why  should  Mr.  Snip’s  new  beaver 
be  lying  in  Mr.  Van  Wyck’s  meadow',  instead  of 
crowning  its  owner’s  curly,  oily  locks?  This 
was  a point  Ben  was  already  burning  with  curi- 
osity to  solve.  It  was  very  probable  that  Orville, 
in  returning  from  the  Deacon's  the  night  before, 
might  have  taken  this  path,  which  led,  by  a short 
cut,  toward  his  mother’s ; but  why  should  he  have 
left  his  hat  on  the  way  ? With  all  the  dislike 
of  a rival  Ben  could  not  accuse  young  Snip  of 
drinking,  unless  he  had  fallen  into  bad  habits 
very  lately;  neither  could  Orville  have  become 
intoxicated  either  at  the  Deacon’s  or  at  the  Ly- 
ceum. The  neighborhood  was  a good  one,  quiet 
and  orderly,  and  a highway  robbery  had  never 

been  committed  at  R . Besides,  the  hat 

showed  no  traces  of  violence  to  the  owner,  but 
was  perfect  in  every  way,  excepting  that  it  looked 
precisely  as  if  it  had  passed  the  night  in  the  wet 
grass.  To  discover  the  history  of  the  hat  that 
very  day  wes  Ben’s  determination  on  the  spot. 

In  the  mean  time  he  tied  up  the  beaver  iu  his 
handkerchief,  and  hurried  to  his  work  again, 
concealing  his  prize  in  a basket  of  shavings. 

Enlivened  by  curiosity,  and  chuckling  at  the 
idea  of  haring  Orville’s  handsome  beaver  buried 
in  shavings,  Ben  was  now  once  more  in  tolerably 
good  spirits.  Even  his  indignation  against  Sally 
showed  symptoms  of  subsiding  a little.  He  cast 
several  looks  over  the  way ; things  appeared  there 
just  as  usual.  He  saw  grandmother  Lewis  knit- 
ting in  her  rocking-chair,  and  the  Deacon  at  work 
in  the  garden ; he  had  also  several  glimpses  of 
Sally  herself,  passing  to  and  fro,  once  with  a 
bright  pink  frock  on  her  arm,  and  again  clapping 
and  starching  some  piece  of  muslin  finery,  as 
though  preparing  for  company.  Ben  took  an- 
other look  at  the  hat,  to  make  sure  he  had  read 
the  name  aright,  and  was  well  pleased  to  see 
again  in  full  letters  the  style  and  title  of  Mr. 

Snip.  At  length,  who  should  come  stepping 
along  but  Orville  himself,  dressed  precisely  as  he 
was  the  evening  before,  with  the  exception  of  his 
hat — he  now  w*ore  a straw  instead  of  yesterday’s 
beaver.  Nodding  condescendingly  to  Ben,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  he  entered  the  Dea- 
con’s door. 

Now  Ben  had  resolved  the  night  before,  as  he 
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saw  Sally  Lewis  tripping  off  to  the  Academy  by 
the  side  of  Orville  Snip,  that  he  would  never 
again  cross  the  Deacon’s  threshold,  or  certainly 
not  until  Sally  had  begged  him  to  do  so,  on  her 
bended  knees.  But,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
the  consciousness  of  having  Orville’s  beaver  in 
his  basket  had  a highly  soothing  effect ; it  was  a 
very  agreeable  thought  that  he  could  make  his 
rival  look  foolish  whenever  it  pleased  him  to  do 
so.  He  therefore  chose  to  remember,  what  he 
had  previously  resolved  to  forget,  that  during  his 
yesterday’s  dinner,  while  partaking  of  the  stew, 
the  Deacon  had  said  something  alxmt  a little  job 
on  his  garden  gate.  Accordingly  Ben  now  walk- 
ed boldly  across  the  street,  and  went  to  the  door, 
hammer  and  nails  in  hand.  Sally  asked  him  in. 
Orville  was  already  there.  At  the  first  glance 
Ben  thought,  or  fancied,  that  his  spirits  were 
somewhat  lower  than  the  day  before ; and  there 
was  occasionally  a sort  of  uneasy,  absent  look 
about  his  mustached  countenance  which  was  not 
lost  upon  the  young  carpenter. 

“Won’t  you  take  a seat,  Mr.  Wright,”  said 
Sally,  blushing  a little  as  she  offered  him  a 
chair. 

“ Thank  ye — I can’t  stay  but  a minute,”  said 
Ben,  taking  the  chair  however.  “ How  did  you 
like  the  lecture?”  he  asked,  turning  to  Orville, 
impatient  to  hear  him  speak. 

“ The  lecture!  Oh,  it  was  very  fine,  Squire 
Bunker  is  an  elegant  speaker.” 

“ Did  it  last  long?  Was  it  late  before  you 
got  home?”  continued  Ben,  quite  unable  to  re- 
press his  curiosity. 

Orville  changed  color — there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  fact. 

“ I don’t  believe  it  lasted  more  than  an  hour,” 
said  Sally,  very  naturally.  “Don’t  you  think 
we  were  back  again  before  ten,  Mr.  Snip  ?” 

“ I guess  so,”  said  Orville,  with  a bewildered 
look  that  surprised  Sally. 

“Why,  I am  sure  it  was  not  later,”  added 
Sally,  who  thought  Orville  much  less  fascinating 
and  complimentary  than  the  evening  before. 

“ I suppose  you  have  seen  a good  many  old 
friends  already,”  observed  Ben,  by  way  of  car- 
rying on  the  conversation,  and  thus  giving  him- 
self an  excuse  for  cross-questioning  Orville. 

“ I’ve  seen  all  I care  to  see,  ” replied  the  youth ; 
an  answer  which  Sally  took  entirely  as  a compli- 
ment to  herself,  although,  as  Orville  spoke,  a 
strange  expression  passed  over  his  face. 

“ You  saw  a good  many  old  friends  last  night, 
Mr.  Snip,  at  the  lecture,”  added  Ben. 

Orville  faintly  muttered  some  indistinct  reply. 

Ben  scrutinized  the  youth  as  closely  as  he 
dared,  and  was  convinced,  from  his  whole  ex- 
pression, that  something  untoward  had  taken 
place.  What  could  it  have  been  ? No  attack 
from  thieves,  certainly;  for  the  fake  diamond 
breast-pin,  the  magnificent  signet  ring,  and  glit- 
tering watch-chain,  still  adorned  Orville’s  person 
As  on  the  previous  evening.  Ben  determined  to 
draw  still  nearer  to  the  particular  point  which 
so  strongly  excited  his  curiosity. 

“What  have  you  done  with  your  beaver?” 
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asked  the  young  carpenter,  with  pretended  care- 
lessness, as  he  took  up  the  straw  hat  near  him. 

“ I was  thinking  of  getting  one  like  it  myself,  if 
such  a thing  could  be  had  in  the  village.” 

Orville  pretended  not  to  hear,  but  he  turned 
deadly  pale. 

“ Were  you  looking  for  your  instruments,  Miss 
Lewis  ?”  he  said,  picking  up  Sally’s  shears ; but 
his  voice  faltered  as  he  spoke,  and  his  hand  actu- 
ally trembled  as  he  held  them  toward  her. 

“I  was  saying,  Mr.  Snip,  that  this  here  hat 
is  not  as  tasty  looking  as  the  beaver  you  had  on 
yesterday,  for  I noticed  that  article  as  being  un- 
common handsome,”  repeated  Ben,  gaining  in 
complacency  as  Orville  became  confused. 

“Why,  I suppose  straw  is  cooler  for  warm 
weather,”  interposed  Sally,  finding  that  Orville 
did  not  answer  immediately. 

“I  suppose  so — yes,  it’s  cooler,”  repeated  Or- 
ville; and  then,  making  a desperate  effort,  he 
rallied  liis  spirits,  and  soon  began  to  talk  nearly 
as  glibly  as  the  evening  before.  Ben  could  learn 
nothing  more ; so  after  a while  he  went  off  and 
patched  up  the  Deacon’s  gate,  determined  to  re- 
turn again  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  the  hat,  if  possible. 

Carrying  Orville’s  beaver  in  the  basket  of 
shavings  under  his  arm,  he  walked  home  again 
across  the  meadow;  but  although  he  peered 
sharply  about,  in  every  direction,  all  looked  just 
as  usual  in  the  field,  even  at  the  precise  spot 
where  the  hat  had  been  picked  up,  which  was  at 
the  foot  of  a bank,  just  beneath  the  ha-ha  wall 
of  Mr.  Yan  Wyck’s  lawn. 

In  the  evening,  having  left  the  beaver  in  his 
own  room,  Ben  set  out  again  for  the  Deacon’s. 
Orville  was  already  there,  and  seemed  to  have 
recovered  entirely  from  the  morning’s  embarrass- 
ment. He  tried  to  make  himself  very  agreeable 
to  Sally,  and  talked  again  largely  about  New 
York  and  what  fashionable  gentlemen  said  and 
did  there.  He  even  bore  one  allusion  to  his 
hat  quite  firmly,  giving  Ben  a quick,  suspicious 
glance  as  he  spoke. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  evening,  and  the  old 
Deacon  and  his  wife  were  in  the  room. 

“When  do  you  expect  to  get  through  with 
your  work  at  Mr.  Yan  Wyck’s  ?”  inquired  the 
Deacon  of  Ben. 

“I  have  nearly  done,  Sir ; the  piece  of  paling 
opposite  your  house  is  the  last  of  the  job.” 

“ Mr.  Van  Wyck  has  been  doing  a good  deal 
at  his  place  this  year,  one  way  and  another — 
setting  out  trees,  putting  up  fences,  and  getting 
things  in  order,”  observed  the  Deacon. 

“It’s  a handsome  place,  and  well  worth  the 
jains  Mr.  Van  Wyck  takes  with  it,”  added  Ben. 

4 ‘Yes,  it’s  the  handsomest  place  about  here, 
to  my  mind.  It’s  a fine  farm,  and  well  worked. 

I suppose  you  have  heard  of  the  strange  mess 
they  lighted  on  in  the  garden  the  other  day — 
them  dead  bones.” 

“ Yes,  Sir ; I happened  to  be  there  when  they 
plowed  them  up.” 

“ Be  there  many  of  them  ?”  asked  Grandmo- 
ther Lewis,  with  much  interest. 
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“ Why,  yes,  marm ; Dr.  Gallipot  came  over 
to  look  at  them,  and  he  concluded  there  must 
have  been  as  many  as  twenty  men  buried  there.” 

“I  suppose  some  battle  was  fought  hereabouts 
in  the  Revolution,”  said  Sally. 

44  No,  child ; there  was  no  such  battle  fought 
here.  There  was  a fight  upon  Griffin’s  farm, 
nigh  the  wood.” 

44  Some  folks  say  that  ghosts  have  been  seen 
in  that  wood,”  observed  Sally. 

44  Well,  I don’t  know  how  that  may  be,  child, 
but  there  was  a smart  fight  up  there  between 
some  of  our  farmers  and  the  royal  troops.  But 
as  for  these  bones  in  Mr.  Yan  Wyck’s  garden, 
it’s  more  likely  they’re  the  old  Indian  natives. 
There  used  to  be  a swell  in  the  land  just  there, 
and  by  digging  and  plowing  they’ve  come  to  the 
graves,  I suppose.” 

4 4 Well,  whosoever^  the  bones  maybe,  if  they’re 
human  beings  they  ought  to  have  Christian  bur- 
ial. It’s  cruel  like  to  leave  ’em  uncovered,” 
added  the  old  grandmother. 

“They’ll  be  buried  again  to-morrow,  Hetty; 
I heard  them  talking  about  it.” 

44  Yes,  marm ; Mr.  Van  Wyck  ordered  a box 
to  put  them  in,  which  I am  making  now,”  added 
Ben. 

4 4 That’s  right.  I do  suppose  if  ever  there  was 
any  thing  that  could  bring  a man’s  spirit  back 
again  to  walk  on  the  earth,  it  would  be  having 
his  bones  uncovered  and  his  grave  dug  up.  Es- 
pecially Indians ; for  it's  well  known  they’re  won- 
derful particular  about  their  dead,”  said  the  Dea- 
con. 

“Do  you  really  think,  grandfather,  that  ghosts 
come  back  to  this  world  ?”  inquired  Sally,  a lit- 
tle sobered  by  the  turn  the  conversation  had 
taken. 

44  There’s  a good  deal  to  be  said  on  that  p’int, 
child.  There’s  nothing  quite  against  it  that  I 
know  of;  and  some  good  people  think  they’ve 
seen  them.  I shouldn’t  like  to  say  for  sure  that 
they  do  come  back,  or  that  they  don’t.  ” 

“ I,  for  one,  don’t  much  believe  in  them,”  said 
Ben ; “for  it’s  what  no  man  would  believe  in 
unless  he  had  seen  one ; and  I never  saw  a ghost 
yet.” 

“ To  be  sure,  it  must  be  very  uncommon,  if  it 
does  ever  happen,”  added  Mr.  Lewis. 

44  Did  you  ever  know  a man,  Sir,  whose  word 
was  good  for  any  thing,  who  declared  he  had 
seen  a ghost  ?” 

4 4 No— I never  did.” 

But  here  Grandmother  Lewis  interposed.  She 
had  never  seen  a ghost  herself;  but  she  could 
name  several  people  who  knew  others  who  had 
seen  ghosts.  And  moreover,  a certain  gossip  of 
hers,  the  widow  Timms,  had  actually  seen  two 
ghosts : the  first,  a man  who  had  been  hanged 
for  murder  in  the  neighborhood,  whose  ghost  she 
saw  the  week  afterward,  standing  under  the  gal- 
lows ; and  the  second  was  her  own  husband, 
whose  ghost  she  had  seen  digging  potatoes  one 
night,  a week  after  his  death. 

During  these  remarks  Orville  had  been  listen- 
ing in  breathless  silence,  looking  so  strangely 


withal,  that  at  last  he  attracted  the  Deacon’s  at- 
tention. 

44  Why,  Mr.  Snip,  you  look  as  if  you  were 
staring  at  a ghost  this  minute  I” 

Orville  faltered  a few  words  but  mode  no  dis- 
tinct reply. 

“Perhaps  he  has  seen  one,”  observed  the 
grandmother,  with  a tone  half  compassionate, 
half  respectful. 

Poor  Orville  stammered  and  blundered  and 
said  nothing  clear. 

4 4 Is  it  so?”  asked  the  Deacon.  44 If  you 
have  seen  a ghost  in  the  course  of  your  life,  Or- 
ville, why,  don’t  be  above  saying  so,”  added  the 
old  man,  with  lively  interest. 

Sally  dropped  her  scissors ; Ben  forgot  to  pick 
them  up,  so  great  was  his  curiosity  excited  by 
young  Snip’s  manner.  Still  he  seemed  unw  illing 
to  speak. 

“You  look  considerable  exercised,  Orville, 
and  I think  you  had  better  say  what’s  on  your 
mind,”  continued  the  Deacon. 

44  It’s  a great  comfolt  to  tell  any  thing  strange 
to  other  folks,  as  I know  from  experience,”  add- 
ed the  old  lady. 

Thus  urged,  Orville  at  length  spoke. 

44  If  I was  only  sure  you  wouldn’t  make  fun 
of  me — Ben  Wright  here,  and  Sally — ” contin- 
ued the  youth,  in  a more  plain  and  natural  voice 
than  he  had  spoken  in  since  the  appearance  of 
his  mustache. 

44  If  you  have  really  seen  a ghost,  I should  be 
the  last  man  to  laugh  at  you,”  replied  Ben,  in 
his  usual  good-natured  way,  though  he  was  firm- 
ly convinced  that  Orville  had  been  frightened  by 
a shadow. 

44  Well,  as  you’re  all  friends  here,  I may  as 
well  tell  what  happened,”  began  Orville.  44  Aft- 
er the  lecture  I came  home  with  her,”  looking  at 
Sally,  “and  she  asked  me  in — and  I staid  late,” 

Ben  make  a nervous  movement  on  his  chair. 

44  She  sat  in  this  very  room  maybe  a couple  of 
hours.  At  last  I went  off,  not  thinking  of  any 
trouble  at  all.  It  was  late,  and  to  make  the  walk 
shorter,  I turned  in  at  Mr.  Yan  Dyck’s,  as  I have 
often  done  since  my- brother’s  been  overseer  there. 

It’s  considerable  shorter  than  going  by  the  road.” 

His  listeners  assented,  and  motioned  to  him 
to  go  on. 

44  Well,  I walked  along  as  spry  as  can  be 
round  by  the  garden,  meaning  to  go  out  by  the 
gate  on  the  other  road.  I soon  came  to  the 
place  where  they  had  been  plowing.  Now,  I 
never  was  afraid  of  a ghost  in  all  my  life ; I nev- 
er thought  of  such  a thing.  But  when  I came 
to  the  place  I saw  the  bones  all  lying  about  in 
the  moonlight.  I knew  what  they  wus,  for  my 
brother  had  told  me  about  them,  and  said  how 
the  doctors  declared  they  was  human  beings. 

Well,  seeing  them  all  lying  abont  in  the  moon- 
light made  me  feel  kind  o’  solemn.” 

“That  was  only  nat’ral,  and  to  your  credit, 

Orville,”  said  Grandmother  Lewis. 

44  Feeling  solemn,  as  I said,  I walked  on  quick- 
er— ” catching  Sally’s  eye  foil  on  him,  Orville 
was  put  out. 
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Ben  bit  his  lip,  and  tried  his  best  to  look  grave, 
still  feeling  very  incredulous. 

4 ‘Well,”  said • the  old  Deacon,  impatiently, 
“you  was  feeling  kind  o’  solemn,  and  walking 
quick — ” 

44  Just  then  I stumbled  over  a bone — I tripped 
so  as  to  fall  half  over.” 

44  Oh  ! that  was  dreadful  bad  luck — to  stum- 
ble over  dead  bones !”  groaned  the  old  lady,  hold- 
ing up  her  hands  and  shaking  her  head. 

44  Go  on,  go  onl”  cried  the  Deacon. 

44  When  I righted  myself — ” 

Here  Orville  paused  with  a look  of  horror  that 
could  never  be  counterfeit. 

44  What  happened  then?”  cried  Ben,  burning 
with  curiosity. 

44 1 saw  a ghost,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Orville 
Snip!” 

44  What  ?”  44  How ?”  44  Where ?”  cried  the 
listeners,  eagerly. 

44  It  was  standing  just  before  me,  in  the  edge 
of  the  wood,”  said  Orville,  in  a hollow  voice,  the 
perspiration  starting  from  his  forehead  at  the  rec- 
ollection. 

44  What  was  it  like?”  asked  Ben. 

“Like  a ghost!”  said  Orville,  solemnly. 

44  How  large  was  it?” 

44  Taller  than  a man,  by  a good  deal.” 

44  White  or  black?” 


44  All  white — like — wrapped  in  a winding- 
sheet.” 

Sally  clasped  her  hands  with  an  exclamation 
of  horror. 

“Did  it  speak?” 

44  At  first  it  only  looked  straight  at  me.” 

“Did  it  move?” 

44  It  stood  still  at  first,  only  stretching  out  its 
arms.” 

“Oh,  deary  me!  that  was  to  warn  you  not  to 
walk  on  the  bones,”  said  the  old  lady. 

44  What  else  did  it  do?  Perhaps  you  only 
concluded  you  saw  it,”  added  Ben. 

44  No  I didn’t,  Ben  Wright ; I saw  it  as  plain 
as  I see  you  now,”  replied  the  other,  bluntly. 
44  The  moon  was  shining,  though  it  was  not  very 
bright,  to  be  sure,  but  I could  see  all  about  me 
— the  house — the  trees — the  bones.” 


44 Did  it  speak  at  all?” 

“Only  in  a kind  of  fluttering,  whispering 
way.” 

44  What  did  it  say?” 

44 1 — I’m  not  sure  I heard  quite  plain.” 

44  How  long  did  it  stay  ?” 

“I  don’t  know  for  certain;  I stopped  just  a 
minute  to  make  sure  I really  did  see  it,  and 
then — ” 

44  And  what  then  ?” 

44  It  began  to  move  toward  me,  and — and  I 
turned  round  and  jumped  down  the  ha-ha — and 
— and — walked  home  through  the  meadow.” 

44  You  felt  solemn  and  walked  quick,  I sup- 
pose,”  said  Ben. 

44 1 can  tell  you  what,  Ben  Wright,  if  you  had 
* a ghost  at  your  heels  you  would  walk  quick  too.” 

“Maybe  I should;  but  it  followed  at  your 
heels,  did  it  ? did  you  turn  round  to  look  ?” 
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44  Yes,  Sir,  I did ; and  I saw  it  moving  about 
among  the  bushes.” 

4 4 Did  it  feel  solemn,  and  move  quick  ?”  again 
asked  Ben,  who  felt  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  Orville  had  seen  nothing  but  the  bones  and 
the  moonlight. 

44 1 only  wish  yon  could  see  it  too !”  crifed  Or- 
ville. 

44 1 wish  I could.  Will  you  go  with  me  to- 
night— now — and  show  me  the  place  ?” 

44  Yes,  I will  go ;”  cried  Orville,  mustering  all 
his  courage  at  this  challenge. 

“There’s  no  use  in  going  now,  boys,”  said 
Grandmother  Lewis.  44  Ghosts  was  never  yet 
known  to  come  so  early.  It’s  after  the  lights  are 
put  out  in  the  houses,  and  Christian  people  are 
all  asleep,  that  they  prowl  about.” 

“ What  o’clock  was  it  when  you  saw  it  last 
night  ?”  asked  Ben. 

44  About  midnight.” 

44  Well,  we  can  wait  till  then,  unless  you’re 
afraid  to  take  another  look.” 

44 No  more  afraid  than  you,  Ben  Wright !” 

“I  don’t  see,  boys,  why  I shouldn’t  go  too,” 
observed  the  Deacon. 

Orville  was  well  pleased  to  secure  another  re- 
cruit, and  Ben  had  no  objection ; but  Grandmo- 
ther Lewis  would  not  listen  to  the  plan.  To  be 
left  alone  with  Sally  while  ghosts  were  abroad 
in  the  neighborhood  was  not  to  be  thought  of 
for  a moment.  But  Sally,  who  had  some  spirit 
and  more  curiosity,  settled  the  matter  by  propos- 
ing that  the  whole  party  should  go  together.  It 
required  full  half  an  hour’s  persuasion  to  bring 
Grandmother  Lewis  over  to  this  plan  ; but  Sally 
was  accustomed  to  have  her  way  on  all  occasions, 
and  at  last  succeeded.  The  old  lady  admitted 
that  if  nothing  was  seen  no  harm  was  done, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  should  they  actually 
meet  the  ghost,  it  would  be  something  to  boast 
of  for  the  rest  of  her  days.  So  it  was  settled — 
they  were  all  to  go.  The  interval  between  this 
decision  and  the  eventful  hour  of  midnight  was 
passed  very  appropriately  in  relating  all  the 
startling  horrors  and  wonders  known  to  either  of 
the  party ; at  last  even  Ben  caught  himself  grave- 
ly telling  a regular  ghost  Btory,  which,  however, 
he  professed  not  to  believe  at  all.  When  mid- 
night drew  near,  they  all  set  out. 

The  night  was  warm  and  close.  There  was 
a young  moon  in  the  heavens,  but  passing  clouds 
partially  obscured  her  light,  while  fitful  flashes 
of  lightning  in  the  distance  seemed  to  threaten  a 
shower. 

44 1 am  afraid  the  ghost  won’t  show  himself 
before  so  many  folks,  and  one  of  them  a Deacon 
too,”  said  Ben,  as  they  left  the  house. 

44  Hush,  Benjamin ; don’t  talk  so  bold  like !” 
exclaimed  the  ofcl  lady. 

“You  won’t  be  after  making  fun  when  you 
see  it !”  cried  Orville,  who  felt  very  uncomforta- 
ble as  they  drew  near  Mr.  Van  Wyck’s  gate, 
though,  under  the  eyes  of  his  sweet-heart  and  his 
rival,  he  did  not  dare  to  retreat. 

Ben  walked  first,  and  quietly  opened  the  gate. 

The  party  entered,  and  a winding  road,  which 
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swept  in  a wide  semicircle  toward  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  house,  lay  before  them.  On  one 
side  was  a grassplot  bordered  with  flowers,  on 
the  other  a lawn  sprinkled  with  clumps  of  shrub- 
bery and  scattered  trees.  The  house  was  shut 
up,  being  unoccupied  at  the  time,  and  all  was 
calm  and  silent  about  them.  The  young  moon 
shed  a pale  light  around,  which  was  now  darkened 
by  passing  clouds,  now  broken  by  flashes  of  dull, 
lurid  lightning. 

“ You  turned  off  here,  I suppose,  if  you  were 
going  out  of  the  other  gates,  ” said  Ben,  who  head- 
ed the  line. 

A brief  assent  was  Orville’s  only  reply,  from 
the  rear,  where  he  had  taken  up  his  position, 
while  the  Deacon's  family,  in  the  middle  rank, 
were  all  more  or  less  excited  by  the  singular  ob- 
ject of  their  midnight  walk,  and  even  Ben  was 
growing  more  and  more  eager  as  they  approached 
the  spot. 

“ Here  is  the  pile  of  bones,  and  there  all  about 
is  where  they  were  plowed  up ; you  can  just  see 
the  white  bones  though  the  moon  is  under  a cloud 
now.” 

“I  see  them;  and  I smell  the  fresh  earth,” 
said  the  Deacon. 

“ These  are  really  human  bones  1”  cried  Sally. 

“ Human  bones,  child ; and  no  man  can  tell 
when  they  were  buried,”  replied  the  Deacon, 
while  Grandmother  Lewis  looked  down  in  solemn 
silence,  heaving  dreadful  sighs  and  clutching 
tight  at  Sally's  arm. 

Just  then  the  cloud  which  had  vailed  the  moon 
passed  slowly  away ; the  moonlight  fell  upon  the 
lawn,  then  reached  the  sweeping  road,  then  the 
curious  excited  group,  and  whitened  the  pile  of 
bones  lying  at  their  feet. 

A hollow  whisper  startled  the  party. 

It  was  from  Orville ; tightly  grasping  the  arm 
of  the  young  carpenter,  he  pointed  to  the  grove 
on  their  right. 

“ There !"  he  muttered  in  a smothered  voice. 

His  companions  turned.  A tall,  spectral- 
looking  figure  stood  just  within  the  edge  of  the 
wood,  with  an  earnest  gaze  fastened  upon  the 
group. 

In  a single  second  conviction  had  flashed  upon 
all — it  was  no  shadow,  no  play  of  the  moonlight, 
no  deception  of  the  fancy,  but  an  unearthly, 
wonderful,  spectral  form,  bearing  an  aspect  un- 
like any  object  they  had  ever  yet  beheld. 

The  old  grandame  groaned  and  shook,  and, 
covering  her  eyes  with  her  apron,  would  have 
dropped  to  the  ground  had  she  not  been  support- 
ed. Sally  trembled  like  an  aspen-leaf,  and  drew 
closer  to  the  Deacon,  though  her  eye  seemed  riv- 
eted, as  by  a spell,  on  the  apparition.  Orville 
retreated  behind  Sally ; the  Deacon  was  amazed, 
bewildered,  appalled.  Ben  felt  very  strangely 
indeed. 

“Ghost  or  devil,  I’ll  see  what  it  is!”  cried 
Ben,  rallying  after  the  first  instant  of  amaze- 
ment. 

“ Oh,  Benjamin,  don't  go !”  whispered  Sally, 
imploringly. 

Ben  paused,  and  looked  back  at  Sally.  When 


he  turned  again  the  spectre  had  vanished.  The 
moonlight  faded,  clouds  returned,  and  all  was 
dark  again. 

“Let  us  go  home,”  said  Sally,  faintly,  and 
trembling  all  over. 

‘ ‘ It's  an  awful  sight !”  murmured  the  Deacon. 

The  old  woman  groaned. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  dim  outline  appeared 
again  for  a second,  quivering  as  with  agitation, 
and  apparently  in  motion. 

“ It's  coming  this  way !”  cried  Orville,  in  ter- 
ror. 

“HI  meet  it,  then !”  exclaimed  Ben,  advance 
ing  toward  the  wood. 

In  vain  Sally  implored  him  to  come  back. 

He  walked  firmly  on,  although  he  could  not 
move  quickly,  for  it  was  now  quite  dark  again. 

Presently  another  flash  of  lightning  glared  over 
the  lawn . The  apparition  seemed  to  have  changed 
its  position,  though  still  within  the  edge  of  the 
grove.  A thousand  strange  thoughts  chased 
each  other  through  the  young  man's  mind  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  lightning  flickering  over  his 
head.  He  had  played  ghost  himself  in  his  boy- 
ish days,  but  never  had  he  seen  or  even  imagined 
any  thing  like  the  shadowy  figure  which  now  van- 
ished, now  reappeared  before  his  strained  eye- 
balls, seeming  by  its  vague  indistinctness  to  mock 
both  thought  and  vision. 

“ It’s  like  what  one  dreams  of!” 

“It  may  be  the  ghost  of  an  Indian  chief. 

Some  of  their  braves  have  that  grand  look ; I've 
seen  them.” 

“It  moves — slowly — now  quick  again!  It 
raises  its  arm !” 

A faint,  whispering,  fluttering  sound  was  now 
heard ; but  so  vague  and  indistinct  as  to  mock 
the  bewildered  senses  of  the  young  man.  At 
that  instant,  in  making  a sudden,  eager  move- 
ment, Ben  stumbled  over  the  root  of  a tree,  and 
fell  on  one  knee  upon  the  grass.  He  rose  and 
was  on  his  feet  again  in  a second ; but  the  ap- 
parition was  gone.  He  hesitated,  paused,  list- 
ened, and  then  advanced  more  cautiously  in  the 
darkness.  Some  large  object  stopped  his  ad- 
vance. It  was  the  branch  of  a tree.  Measur- 
ing its  girth  with  his  arms,  Ben  knew  it  toxbe 
the  large  elm  beneath  which  the  apparition  had 
first  shown  itself. 

“ Here  I'll  stand  and  know  the  end  of  it,  if 
I have  to  stay  till  daylight!”  cried  the  youth, 
boldly. 

But  a chill  went  to  his  very  heart  when, 
stretching  out  his  arm  at  the  same  instant,  he 
felt  a cold,  damp  touch  upon  his  hand.  He 
started  involuntarily.  He  looked  up.  That 
imposing,  shadowy  figure,  with  its  earnest,  un- 
earthly gaze  fastened  upon  himself,  stood  imme- 
diately before  him,  apparently  within  reach,  and 
seeming  to  grow  more  and  more  distinct,  and 
yet  more  ghostly,  every  second.  Ben  gazed  in 
wonder,  absolutely  speechless.  A fl uttering  mur- 
mur was  heard.  Was  it  from  the  leaves  of  the 
tree  above,  or  some  spirit-tongue  addressing  * 
him? 

He  gazed,  he  listened  more  intently. 
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His  resolution  was  rewarded.  The  object  of 
the  apparition  was  revealed, 

A sharp,  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  followed  by 
a rattling  peal  of  thunder,  were  succeeded  by 
darkness  yet  deeper;  and  os  the  spectre  once 
more  ♦ vanished,  young  Wright  turned  away, 
slowly  and  thoughtfully  retracing  his  steps  to- 
ward the  pile  of  bones  where  he  had  left  his 
friends.  , 

But  the  Deacon’s  family  were  gone.  They 
had  moved  toward  the  gate,  where  they  stood 
anxiously  awaiting  Ben’s  return.  He  was  re- 
ceived by  them  as  Hercules  returning  from  the 
kingdom  of  Pluto. 

Sally  went  forward  to  meet  him. 

“ Is  it  you,  Benjamin  ? Is  the  ghost  gone  ?” 

“ It  has  vanished.” 

“ Did  it  speak?” 

“ It  spoke.” 

“ Oh  I what  did  it  say  ?” 

“ It  gave  me  a message — to  you !”  whispered 
Ben,  solemnly,  taking  the  hand  Sally  had  uncon- 
sciously extended  toward  him  as  she  spoke ; and 
then  a loud,  ringing,  uncontrollable  peal  of 
laughter  burst  from  his  lips,  sounding  strangely, 
indeed,  amidst  the  solemn  midnight  hush  of  those 
quiet  grounds. 

The  Deacon  and  Grandmother  Lewis  were 
seized  with  horror  at  this  untimely  merriment. 
Sally  believed  he  had  lost  his  senses. 

“ The  ghost  is  stone !”  he  cried.  “ It’s  white 
marble — one  of  the  figures  they  call  statues.  I 
never  saw  one  in  my  life,  but  I’ve  read  about 
them.  Mr.  Van  Wyck  was  expecting  some 
from  Italy.  I did  not  know  they  had  come  I” 

“ What  ? A stun  ghost  1”  cried  Dame  Lew- 
is. 

‘ ‘Stone?  Well,  IVe  heard  of  such  things, 
though  I never  seed  one,”  said  the  Deacon. 

“ A stun  ghost!  That’s  what  I never  heerd 
of!”  said  Dame  Lewis,  again. 

“ Only  a stone  figure,  mam,”  interposed  Ben. 

“ A stun  figure,  Nathan!  That’s  as  bad  as 
a ghost ! It’s  like  the  graven  images  of  the  idol- 
aters !” 

“ They’re  common  enough  in  the  old  coun- 
tries, though  we  haven’t  any  hereabouts.  But  I 
sha’n’t  soon  forget  this  one ! Where’s  Orville  ?” 
And  again  Ben  laughed  heartily. 

Mr.  Snip  had  vanished  as  effectually  as  the 
apparition,  and  indeed  he  disappeared  entirely 

from  R the  next  day.  As  the  clouds  were 

now  very  threatening,  the  whole  party  returned 
to  the  little  red  house — the  Deacon  comforting 
his  companies  with  the  remark  that  they  had 
at  least  seen  something  he  had  never  beheld  be- 
fore. Ere  he  w'ent  home  that  night  Ben  con- 
trived to  persuade  Sally  to  hear  the  message  of 
the  ghost : “ Better  take  for  a husband  an  hon- 
est, hard-working  fellow,  who  loves  you  hearti- 
ly, than  a monkey-faced,  spendthrift  dandy,  who 
is  in  love  with  himself,  and,  moreover,  afraid  of 
a ghost  I” 

Such  we  have  heard  was  the  amount  of  the  ( 
message.  Sally  wisely  determined  to  follow  the  ; 
advice,  coming  as  it  did  from  a ghost.  The 
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next  day  Ben  and  herself  went  by  daylight  to 
look  at  the  “ stun  ghost,”  as  Grandmother  Lew- 
is persisted  in  calling  it.  As  for  Ben,  he  was 
far  more  struck  with  the  noble  statue  of  Demos- 
thenes, from  the  Naples  Gallery,  when  seen  by 
daylight,  than  he  had  been  in  its  ghostly  charac- 
ter at  midnight.  The  young  man  was  strange- 
ly impressed  with  it.  He  returned  to  the  feet 
of  the  statue  again  and  again,  at  all  hours,  gaz- 
ing, wondering,  admiring,  until  at  length,  one 
day,  the  young  carpenter,  like  the  Italian  boy, 
felt  that  he  was  an  artist  too!  He  went  home 
and  chiseled  an  imaginary  head  of  Ethan  Allen, 
in  wood.  His  success  was  very  good.  Mr.  Van 
Wyck  saw  it,  urged  him  forward,  like  a kind  and 
wise  friend,  furnishing  counsel,  encouragement, 
advice,  engravings,  casts,  means,  as  these  were 
needed.  We  all  know  the  result.  Mr.  Wright 
not  only  received  a wife  from  the  hands  of  the 
ghost,  but  fame  and  fortune  reached  him  through 
the  same  channel.  His  celebrated  statue  for  the 
Central  Park  at  New  York  has  been  seen  and  ad- 
mired by — how  many ! That  Bwcct  bust  of  his 
wife — little  Sally  Lewis  that  was — is  it  not  one 
of  the  loveliest  things  in  the  public  gallery  of  the 
city  of  Albany  ? 

A COSMOPOLITE  BILL  OF  FARE. 

THOUGH  man  is  all  but  omnivorous,  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  induce  any  given 
man,  civilized  or  barbarous,  to  taste  and  like  a 
new  dish.  He  was  certainly  a bold  man  who 
first  ate  an  oyster.  When  Captain  Cook  first 
visited  the  Sandwich  Islands,  he  invited  the  King 
of  Owyhee  to  dine  with  him,  and  his  Majesty 
was  induced  to  inaugurate  the  repast  with  a 
mouthful  of  bread,  a viand  entirely  novel  to  him. 

No  sooner  had  he  got  a taste  than  he  spat  it  out 
with  every  symptom  of  disgust ; and  declining 
farther  prandial  ventures,  returned  ashore  to  his 
customary  roast  dog  and  decayed  fish.  The  J ap- 
anese  refuse  beef  and  milk,  but  eat  rats.  The 
New  Hollanders  surfeit  themselves  with  stale 
shark,  rancid  whale  blubber,  and  earth  worm, 
but  regard  with  horror  the  white  man’s  simple 
breakfast  of  bread  and  butter.  The  negroes  of 
the  West  Indies  revel  in  the  luxuries  of  baked 
snakes  and  finger-long  palm  worms,  fried  in  their 
own  fat;  but  their  delicate  stomachs  revolt  at 
the  thought  oLa  rabbit  stew.  A recent  traveler 
heard  a Barbadian  negro  thus  vent  his  indigna- 
tion upon  an  unlucky  market-woman  who  had 
offered  him  a rabbit : “ I should  jest  like  to  know 
war  you  take  me  for,  ma’am  ? You  tink  me  go 
buy  rabbit?  No,  ma’am.  Me  no  cum  to  dat 
yet ; for  me  always  did  say,  and  me  always  will 
| say,  dat  dem  who  eats  rabbit  eats  pussy,  and 
dem  who  eats  pussy  eats  rabbit.”  A delicate 
stomach  indeed ! A Frenchman  would  doubtless 
agree  with  the  Barbadian  in  theory,  reversing  the 
practice,  however,  by  eating  both  cat  and  rab- 
bit. The  Russian  eats  tallow-candles,  the  Green- 
lander drinks  train  oil,  Dr.  Livingstone’s  favor- 
ites, the  Barotse,  affect  crocodile  steaks;  and 
one  of  his  African  friends,  so  the  Doctor  states, 
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made  a contented  supper  one  evening  from  a 
blue  mole  and  two  mice.  These  dainties  the 
Frenchman  righteously  turns  up  his  nose  at,  pre- 
ferring a lively  frog,  a few  snails,  and — when  he 
can  afford  it  — a tart  of  the  diseased  livers  of 
geese,  which  favorite  esculents  John  Bull  in  turn 
dislikes ; preferring  solid  beef  and  mutton,  where- 
in at  least  Brother  Jonathan  agrees  with  him ; 
though  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  enjoys  these  and 
their  attendant  luxuries  with  greater  moderation 
than  does  the  “Britisher,*’  if  Sydney  Smith’s 
account  is  to  be  believed.  That  worthy  clergy- 
man, having  ascertained  the  weight  of  food  he 
could  live  upon  and  preserve  health  and  strength, 
acknowledged  to  Lord  Murray  that,  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  seventy,  he  had  consumed  forty- 
four  one-horse  wagon  loads  of  meat  and  drink 
more  than  would  have  sustained  him,  the  value 
of  which  mass  of  nourishment  was  about  thirty- 
five  thousand  dollars. 

Sir  John  Ross  states  that  an  Esquimaux  will 
eat  twenty  pounds  of  meat  and  oil  per  day.  A 
Tongouse  allowance  is  forty  pounds  of  rein-deer 
meat ; and  a Russian  Admiral  saw  three  Yakutes 
eat  a rein-deer  at  a sitting.  A visitor  to  New 
Zealand  relates  that  two  natives  of  that  cannibal 
isle  went  out  to  the  shore,  after  a hearty  supper, 
and  finished  the  half-putrid  carcass  of  a shark  at 
one  moonlight  sitting;  and  Captain  Sturt,  the 
Australian  explorer,  saw  a New  Hollander  eat 
over  one  hundred  jerboas  (a  vaulting  rat)  at  a 
sitting.  He  placed  a number  for  a few  seconds 
under  the  ashes,  then,  with  the  hair  only  par- 
tially burned  off,  took  them  by  the  tail,  and  bit 
off  the  bodies,  one  after  another.  When  he  had 
eaten  a dozen  bodies,  he  stuffed  the  dozen  tails 
into  his  mouth,  to  chew  up  leisurely. 

It  is  a notable  fact  that  the  most  civilized  na- 
tions are  the  most  liberal  in  their  gastronomic 
taste.  Next  to  the  Chinese,  whose  ultra  civili- 
zation lias  betrayed  them  into  the  toleration  of 
half-hatched  eggs,  shark’s  fins,  and  bird’s-nest 
soups,  comes  the  Frenchman ; and  to  him  follows 
the  American.  Seriously,  is  it  not  an  evidence 
of  genuine  civilization,  this  tolerance  which  re- 
fuses not  any  thing  which  is  clean  and  whole- 
some ? What  unwarrantable  prejudices  have  not 
modern  travelers  exploded  ? Dr.  Shaw  enjoyed 
lion,  which  he  found  to  taste  like  veal ; Dr.  Dar- 
win had  a passion  for  puma,  the  South  American 
lion ; Dr.  Brooke  found  melted  bear’s  grease  not 
only  palatable  but  delicious ; Hippocrates,  Cap- 
tain Cook,  and  the  writer  of  this,  vouch  for  the 
excellence  of  dog,  though  the  Philosopher  of  Cos 
recommends  it  boiled , when  every  body  who  has 
tried  know's  the  superiority  of  roast  dog.  Mr. 
Buckland  tasted  boa  constrictor,  and  found  the 
flesh  exceedingly  white  and  firm,  and  much  like 
veal  in  taste;  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  found 
monkey  very  palatable,  though,  before  dissection, 
it  looked  disagreeably  like  roast  child ; and  Gor- 
don Cumming  is  loud  in  the  praise  of  baked  ele- 
phant’s trunk  and  feet.  To  cook  these  a pit  is 
dug,  stones  are  heated  in  it,  and  when  all  is  ready, 
two  men  shoulder  a foot  and  dump  it  in.  When 
the  hole  is  full  (the  four  feet,  and  a few  slices  of ! 


the  trunk,  fill  a good-sized  pit),  heated  stones 
arc  put  on  the  mess,  leaves  over  the  stones,  earth 
over  the  leaves,  and  the  hungry  hunter  impatient- 
ly awaits  the  unearthing  of  his  savory  mess. 

Of  course  a line  must  be  drawn  somewhere. 

The  baked  missionary  of  the  New  Zealand  cui- 
sine, the  under-done  human  thigh  of  the  Fecjee 
Islander,  and  the  broiled  fingers,  which  are 
thought  “a  dainty  dish  to  set  before  the  Ring'* 
of  Sumatra,  are  not  to  be  recommended.  Not 
would  a man  be  thought  illiberal  who  should 
fail  to  appreciate  a stew'  of  red  ants  in  Birmah 
(though  ants  are  said  to  have  an  agreeable  acid- 
ity w'hen  properly  prepared),  parrot  pie  in  Rio 
dc  Janeiro,  roast  bat  in  Malabar,  or  a cuttle-fish 
fry  in  the  Mauritius.  But  the  eminent  and  la- 
mented Soyer  used  to  assert  that  civilization  and 
cookery  advanced  hand  in  hand;  and  we  may 
rely  on  it  that,  as  the  reasoning  powers  of  man 
are  developed,  so  w'ill  his  stomach  become  less 
squeamish.  “A  nice  man,”  said  Dean  Swift, 
prophetically,  “is  a man  with  nasty  ideas;”  and 
though,  as  Montesquieu  asserts,  there  may  be 
valid  reasons  for  not  eating  pork,  surely  there 
may  be  reasons  quite  as  unimpeachable  for  eat- 
ing giraffe,  alpaca,  bustard,  anaconda,  horse? 

Let  man,  at  any  rate,  aim  at  consistency.  The 
French  of  the  Antilles  delight  in  the  guana — a 
hideous  lizard — but  they  refuse  the  delicate  and 
pork-like  meat  of  the  young  alligator.  Wc  laugh 
at  the  South  Sea  Islander’s  use  of  buckskin  breech- 
es, who  stuffed  a pair  with  sea-weed  and  boiled 
them  for  dinner ; but  at  the  time  of  the  great 
London  Exhibition,  in  1851,  it  is  known  that 
so  extensively  were  buffalo  hides  and  sheep  and 
calf-skins  boiled  down  into  jellies  that  the  price 
of  those  staple  articles  rose  considerably  in  all 
the  English  ports.  Eels  are  a favorite  dish  with 
epicures;  but  rattlesnake  would  not  go  down 
even  under  the  euphonious  name  of  “Musical 
Jack.”  During  the  famine  the  Irish,  even  when 
reduced  to  the  most  desperate  pitch  of  hunger, 
refused  corn  meal.  All  civilized  nations  reject 
dog  and  cat  as  culinary  articles,  though  those 
animals  are  clean  feeders,  but  make  a staple  of 
swine,  the  most  foul  feeding  of  beasts.  Chick- 
ens and  pigeons  are  table  luxuries ; but  nobody 
“hankers  after”  crow,  which  is  a cleaner  bird 
than  either.  John  Bull  will  not  taste  squirrel, 
though  every  American  mouth  'waters  at  the 
mention  of  savory  squirrel  stew.  Such  ali- 
mentary inconsistencies  are  endless,  and  often 
most  seriously  interfere  with  the  comfort  of  pre- 
judiced travelers. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  the  different  parts  of 
animals  that  are  eaten.  Sheep’s  head,  pig’s 
head,  calf's  head  and  brains,  ox  head,  in  En- 
gland the  heads  of  ducks  and  geese,  ox  tongue, 
rein-deer  tongue,  walrus  tongue,  crane’s  tongue, 
and  in  America  sheep  and  pigs’  tongues.  In 
China  the  tongues  of  fow  ls  and  ducks  are  a high- 
priced  dainty.  J ohn  Chinaman  relishes  also  the 
maw  and  fins  of  the  shark ; w hile  in  Siam  the 
dried  sinews  of  various  animals  are  a prime  lux- 
ury. Feet  arc  generally  liked,  from  the  web- 
feet  of  ducks  and  gee6e  in  Europe,  the  trotters  of 
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sheep  and  pettitoes  of  pig,  which  are  a popular 
edible  in  London,  and  the  bear’s  paws,  loved  of 
North  American  hunters,  down  to  the  elephant’s 
feet,  much  desiderated  by  the  Caffre  and  Bush- 
men. Ox  tail,  sheep’s  tail,  pig’s  tail  are  in  com- 
mon use.  The  Australian  rejoices  in  Kangaroo 
tail ; the  North  American  trapper  in  beaver  tail ; 
the  South  African  Boer  in  the  fat  tails  of  his 
sheep,  which,  during  life,  are  dragged  about  in 
a hand-cart,  and  after  death  are  melted  into  but- 
ter, or  make  a delicious  stew.  In  Honduras 
the  tail  of  the  manatee,  or  sea-cow,  is  a staple 
dish  for  the  table,  though  new  settlers  do  not 
stomach  any  part  of  the  animal  on  account  of 
its  vivid  resemblance  to  man.  The  female  has 
hands,  and  holds  its  young  up  to  its  breast  pre- 
cisely as  a human  mother  would.  In  Juan  Fer- 
nandez many  thousand  lobsters  are  annually 
taken,  whose  tails  are  dried  and  served  on  the 
dinner  tables  of  Valparaiso.  The  tongue  of  the 
sea-lion  has  been  found  palatable  by  travelers. 
It  is  rather  an  extensive  affair.  A visitor  to  the 
Falkland  Islands  reports  : “For  a trial  we  cut 
off  the  tip  of  the  tongue  hanging  out  of  the 
mouth  of  a scallion  just  killed.  About  sixteen 
or  eighteen  of  us  ate  each* a pretty  large  piece, 
and  we  all  thought  it  so  good  that  we  regretted 
we  could  not  eat  more  of  it.”  Shark  fins  are  in 
such  demand  for  soups  in  China  that  from  ten 
to  fifteen  thousand  hundred-weight  are  annually 
imported  from  various  parts  of  India.  Forty 
thousand  sharks  are  taken  annually  off  Kur- 
rachee,  near  Bombay,  for  their  back  fins,  which 
are  the  only  ones  used.  They  are  caught  there 
chiefly  in  nets;  but,  according  to  Dr.  Ruschen- 
berger,  the  natives  of  the  Bonin  Islands  have 
trained  their  dogs  to  catch  fish,  and  ho  saw  two 
of  these  animals  rush  into  the  water,  seize  each 
the  side  fin  of  a shark,  and  bring  it  ashore  in 
spite  of  resistance. 

In  the  Arctic  regions  eating  is  carried  on  un- 
der various  serious  difficulties ; and  to  drink  even 
Water  is  an  unusual  luxury,  presupposing  a fire. 
The  cheorful  glass  is  often  frozen  to  the  lip,  and 
the  too  ardent  reveler  may  splinter  a tooth  in  at- 
tempting to  gnaw  through  a lump  of  soup.  You 
eat  your  daily  allowance  of  ship’s  rum,  and  ask 
your  intimate  friend  for  a chew  of  brandy  and 
water.  The  Greenlander  finds  it  necessary  not 
only  to  “first  catch  his* fish,”  but  also  to  thaw 
it,  before  he  can  prepare  it.  How  grateful,  then, 
to  the  Esquimaux  palate  must  be  the  yielding 
tallow  candle,  which,  having  eaten,  he  carefully 
draws  the  wick  between  his  teeth  to  save  the  re- 
maining morsels  of  fat!  The  greatest  luxury  of 
the  Greenlander  is  half-putrid  whale’s  tail ; and 
next  to  this  comes  the  gum  of  the  right  whale, 
which  the  Tuski  call  their  sugar,  and  which  a 
British  officer  reports  to  bo  delicious,  tasting  as 
much  as  possible  like  cream  cheese.  Dr.  Kane 
was  enthusiastic  about  the  liver  of  walrus,  de- 
claring that  diaries  Lamb’s  roast  pig  could  not 
compare  with  this  uncooked  awuktanuk.  But 
the  Doctor  also  wondered  why  people  at  home 
did  not  eat  raw  beef;  and  this  throws  some 
doubt  over  his  recommendation  of  the  Esqui- 
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maux  dainty.  Whale  meat  is,  dark-red  and 
[ coarse.  It  is  very  commonly  eaten  by  old  whale- 
men, but  has  a rank  flavor,  which  makes  it  un- 
pleasant to  a nice  palate,  as  the  writer  of  this  can 
testify.  On  board  American  whalemen  it  is  usu- 
ally made  into  force-meat-balls,  when  pepper  and 
other  spices  disguise  somewhat  the  unpleasant  fla- 
vor. Porpoise  used  to  be  a favorite  dainty  of 
the  old  English  nobility.  It  was  eaten  with  a 
sauce  composed  of  sugar,  vinegar,  and  crumbs 
of  fine  bread.  Porpoise  liver  is,  even  now,  very 
toothsome  to  the  sea  appetite,  being  dry  and 
much  like  pig’s  liver. 

To  return  to  more  temperate  regions : the  dog 
is  a favorite  dish  not  only  among  the  Sandwich 
Islanders,  but  with  the  Chinese,  who  regularly 
fatten  it  for  the  table ; the  Africans  of  Zanzibar, 
to  whom  a stew  of  puppies  is  a dainty  meal ; the 
Australian  natives,  who  assiduously  hunt  the 
wild  and  never-barking  dingo ; and  the  Canadi- 
an voyagenrs.  In  Canton,  the  hind-quarters  of  a 
dog  are  hung  up  in  butchers’  shops  next  to  the 
hind-quarters  of  lamb,  but  bear  a higher  price. 

A traveler  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  says,  “Near 
every  place  at  table  was  a fine  young  dog,  the 
flesh  of  which,  to  my  palate,  was  what  I can  im- 
agine would  result  from  mingling  the  flavor  of 
pig  and  lamb.”  They  are  fed  chiefly  on  taro,  a 
fine  species  of  potato,  and  are  thought  fit  for  mark- 
et at  the  age  of  two  years.  The  mode  of  cook- 
ing dogs  and  pigs  in  these  islands  doubtless  con- 
tributes to  make  them  a gastronomic  success.  A 
hole  is  dug  in  the  ground  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  the  animal,  which  is  carefully  cleaned. 

A fire  is  built  in  the  hole  and  stones  thrown  in, 
which  are  made  red-hot.  When  all  is  ready,  the 
sides  and  bottom  are  lined  with  the  red-hot  stones, 
fragrant  leaves  are  thrown  in,  and  the  dog  (or 
pig)  laid  on  these  on  its  back.  The  body  is  then 
covered  with  more  leaves,  with  stones,  and  final- 
ly with  earth,  which  makes  the  oven  tight.  Aft- 
er a proper  time,  the  savory  mess  is  taken  out, 
cooked  to  a turn,  and  in  a style  which  not  even 
the  great  Soyer  could  excel.  The  interior  is  full 
of  the  finest  juices  of  the  animal,  which  makes 
a delicious  gravy.  Epicures,  who  have  tasted 
sucking  pig  roasted  in  this  manner,  declare  that 
it  is  inimitable.  How  Lamb  would  have  delight- 
ed in  this  succulent  dish ! 

As  for  rats,  the  Chinese,  the  negroes  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Brazil,  the  New  Hollanders, 
the  Esquimaux,  and  many  other  people,  esteem 
them  most  fit  food.  In  Canton  rat  soup  is  thought 
equal  to  ox-tail  soup ; and  a dozen  fat  rats  are 
worth  two  dollars.  A Yankee  speculator  is  about 
— according  to  recent  Calcutta  papers — to  make 
a good  thing  of  salted  rats ! The  British  Indian 
province  of  Scinde  has  been  for  several  years  so 
infested  with  grain-eating  rats  that  the  price  of 
grain  has  risen  twenty-five  per  cent.  Govern- 
ment has  proclaimed  a head-money  on  all  rats 
and  mice  killed  in  the  province,  of  six  cents  per 
dozen ; the  slayer  having  the  privilege  of  keep- 
ing the  body,  and  presenting  only  the  tail.  Put- 
ting this  fact  together  with  the  high  price  got  for 
rats  in  the  Chinese  markets,  the  speculator  has 
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made  his  arrangements  for  a monopoly  of  what 
he  considers  a very  lucrative  business ; and  de- 
clares his  intention  to  export  to  China,  as  a first 
yenture,  120,000  rats.  4 4 1 have  to  pay  one  pice 
[about  half  a cent]  a dozen  [in  Scindc],  and  the 
gutting,  salting,  pressing,  and  packing  in  casks, 
raises  the  price  to  six  pice  per  dozen.  If  I suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  any  thing  like  the  price  that 
rules  in  Whampoa  and  Canton  ffcr  corn-grown 
rats  my  fortune  is  made — or,  rather,  I will  be 
on  the  fair  road  to  it,  and  will  open  a fine  field 
of  enterprise  to  Scinde.”  * 

The  nest  of  the  Hirundo  esculenta , which  is 
thought  so  delicious  a morsel  by  the  Chinese  and 
Cambojans  that  the  finest  white  nests  are  worth, 
in  Canton,  nearly  twice  their  own  weight  in  sil- 
ver, is  found  chiefly  in  caves  on  the  shores  of 
Java  and  the  neighboring  isles.  It  resembles, 
externally,  ill-concocted,  fibrous  isinglass,  and 
should  be  white  in  color,  with  a red  tinge.  It 
is  nearly  the  size  of  a goose  egg,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a silver  table-spoon,  and  weighs  from  a 
quarter  to  half  an  ounce.  Those  that  are  dry, 
white,  and  clean  are  the  most  valuable.  They 
are  packed  in  bundles,  with  split  rattans  run 
through  them  to  preserve  the  shape.  They  are 
procured  from  the  caves,  at  much  peril  to  the 
takers,  twice  every  year ; and  the  opening  of  the 
caves  on  these  occasions  is  performed  with  many 
singular  superstitious  ceremonies.  The  best  are 
sent  to  Pekin,  for  the  use  of  the  Celestial  Court, 
and  bring  in  Canton  no  less  than  four  thousand 
dollars  per  picul  of  133$  pounds  ; about  250,000 
pounds  are  brought  to  Canton  every  year.  To 
prepare  them  for  the  table  is  a most  tedious  and 
laborious  performance.  Every  feather,  stick, 
and  other  impurity,  is  first  carefully  removed ; 
and  then,  after  undergoing  countless  washings, 
the  nest  is  made  into  a jelly,  which  serves  to 
thicken  soups. 

From  birds -nests  we  turn  to  eggs,  which  form 
an  important  article  of  food  among  all  known 
races.  The  English,  who  are  great  egg  eaters, 
receive  from  France  annually  130,000,000  of 
eggs,  and  from  Ireland  150,000,000;  a fact 
which  recently  caused  serious  alarm  to  Mr. 
Punchy  who  called  upon  his  countrymen  to 
44  turn  their  bams  into  hen-houses,  and  throw 
off  the  yolk  of  the  foreigners.”  The  great  ob- 
ject of  egg  buyers  is  to  get  them  fresh,  and  many 
modes  are  resorted  to  to  determine  this  point ; 
some  dealers  placing  the  eggs  in  water,  when,  it 
is  said,  if  they  are  good  they  will  lie  on  their 
sides — if  bad,  stand  on  their  ends.  In  Fulton 
and  Washington  markets,  New  York,  the  egg- 
dealer  places  a lighted  candle  under  his  counter, 
and,  taking  up  the  eggs,  three  in  each  hand, 
passes  them  rapidly  before  the  light.  If  the  egg 
is  fresh  the  light  will  shine  through  it  with  a 
reddish  glow,  while  a stale  egg  is  opaque.  So 
quickly  can  this  process  be  conducted,  that  eggs 
are  inspected  thoroughly  by  our  dealers  at  the 
rate  of  from  one  to  two  hundred  per  minute.  In 
China  duck  eggs  are  a great  article  of  consump- 
tion. They  are  preserved  in  a mixture  of  salt 
and  a red  ochrous  earth.  But  the  Chinaman 


and  the  Dyak  of  Borneo  trouble  themselves  very 
little  on  the  point  of  freshness.  The  Celestial 
lien's  nest  is  robbed  indiscriminately,  and  half- 
hatched  eggs  are  thought  a very  palatable  dish. 

The  most  convenient  of  eggs  should  be  that 
of  the  ostrich.  Its  contents  are  equal  to  those 
of  twenty-four  common  hen's  eggs;  and  the 
nest,  a mere  hole  in  the  sand,  contains,  general- 
ly, twenty-four  eggs — quite  a prize  to  an  African 
sportsman,  who  generally  takes  off  his  shii$  on 
coming  to  such  a Jin  ties  up  the  sleeves  and 
neck,  and  places  the  contents  of  the  nest  in  this 
impromptu  bag,  with  which  he  totters  back  to 
the  camp.  The  best  way  to  cook  an  ostrich  egg 
is  to  place  it  on  end  in  the  hot  ashes,  break  a 
hole  in  the  upper  end,  and  with  a small  stick 
stir  the  contents  till  your  omelette  is  done. 

San  Francisco  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
eggs  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  its  bay.  The 
islets  known  as  the  Farallones  de  las  Gravies,  ly- 
ing about  twenty  miles  from  the  Golden  Gate, 
are  visited,  at  regular  periods,  by  men  who  pro- 
cure there  immense  quantities  of  the  eggs  of  a 
kind  of  gull  which  frequents  the  islands.  From 
a part  of  the  Great  Farallone,  called  the  Rook- 
ery, there  were  takeii,  in  less  than  two  months 
(part  of  July  and  August),  more  than  five  hun- 
dred thousand  eggs.  Several  such  bird  islets 
were  formerly  to  be  found  on  the  Californian 
coast.  On  one,  off  the  harbor  of  San  Pedro, 
which  the  writer  of  this  has  visited,  the  number 
of  the  birds  was  prodigious,  and  the  noise,  the 
filth,  and  the  wings  of  the  parent  birds  made  the 
collection  of  eggs  an  undertaking  of  no  little  la- 
bor. On  Icliaboe,  and  other  rocks  w here  pen- 
guins, gulls,  cormorants,  and  albatrosses  resort 
to  breed  their  young,  the  birds  are  found  so  close- 
ly wedged  together  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
find  foot-room  between ; and  these  otherwise  un- 
tamable creatures  grow  as  tame  as  barn-yard 
fowi.  Sailors  are  accustomed  to  lift  them  off 
their  nests  to  get  at  the  eggs,  and  where  the 
ruthless  spirit  of  destruction  prevails  thousands 
of  harmless  and  useless  animals  are  needlessly 
slain.  From  a little  islet,  a mile  and  a half 
long  by  a mile  broad,  near  Cape  Towm,  twenty- 
four  thousand  eggs  are  taken  every  fortnight  to 
supply  the  Cape  Town  market.  The  penguins 
stand  in  pairs  by  their  nests,  and  defend  them 
very  stoutly  against  robbers ; so  that  seamen  find 
it  necessary  to  wear  high,  stout  boots  to  prevent 
the  bites  of  the  birds. 

In  some  of  the  Pacific  Islands  the  eggs  of  liz- 
ards are  highly  esteemed ; and  in  the  West  In- 
dies the  eggs  of  the  guana,  which  is  after  all  but 
a lizard,  are  thought  a delicacy.  The  eggs  of 
the  alligator  are  eaten  in  the  Antilles ; and  Mr. 

Joseph  states,  in  his 44  History  of  Trinidad,”  that 
he  found  them  to  taste  very  much  like  hen's  eggs, 
which  they  also  resemble  in  shape.  Turtle’s  eggs 
are  in  great  esteem  wherever  they  are  found,  as 
well  by  Europeans  ns  others.  They  are  about 
the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  and  have  a soft  shell. 

The  mother  turtle  deposits  them  by  night,  one 
hundred  at  a laying,  in  the  dry  sand,  and  leaves 
the  sun  to  hatch  them.  She  lays  thrice  a year, 
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at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks.  It  requires 
an  experienced  hand  to  detect  the  eggs,  which 
are  always  ingeniously  covered  up;  but  where 
they  are  hunted  but  few  escape.  The  Indians 
of  the  Orinoco  obtain  from  these  eggs  a kind  of 
clear  and  sweet  oil,  which  they  use  instead  of 
butter.  In  February,  when  the  high  waters  of 
the  river  recede,  millions  of  turtles  come  on  shore 
to  deposit  their  eggs.  So  sure  is  this  harvest, 
and  so  abundant,  that  it  is  estimated  by  the  acre 
— this  space  often  yielding  one  hundred  jars. 
The  total  yearly  gathering  of  the  region  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco  is  about  five  thousand 
jars  of  oil ; and  it  takes  five  thousand  eggs  to 
make  a jar. 

The  turtle,  that  beast  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  city  governments,  is  a deli- 

■ cacy  of  quite  modern  repute.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century  it  was  only  eaten  by  the  poor 
in  Jamaica.  At  present  calipash,  calipee,  and 
green  fat  are  luxuries  knowm  only  to  the  stomach 
of  Dives  and  his  compeers.  Both  the  turtle  and 
the  guana  arc  hunted  with  considerable  cunning. 
The  first  named  is  watched,  when  it  comes  on 
shore  at  night,  and  tumbled  over  on  its  back, 
where  it  lies  helpless  until  its  captors  have  time 
to  carry  it  off.  The  guana,  luckless  lizard ! is 
hunted  with  dogs ; and  when  taken  alive,  has  its 
mouth  sewed  up  to  prevent  it  biting.  It  lives 
for  a month  or  six  weeks  without  food.  A soft- 
shelled  turtle  abounds  in  the  bayous  of  Louisi- 
ana, and  is  much  prized  as  a table  delicacy.  It 
is  particularly  hard  to  catch ; but  when  lying  on 
a log  at  the  water-side,  sunning  itself,  is  often  a 
fair  shot  for  the  rifle.  When  shot,  however,  it  is 
unluckily  prone  to  tumble  into  the* water  and 
make  its  escape,  even  in  death.  To  prevent 
this,  it  is  related  that  an  ingenious  epicure  de- 
vised the  following  satisfactory  plan : He  cut  a 
piece  of  wood  one  inch  long,  and  so  rounded  as 
easily  to  fit  into  his  rifle.  To  this  “ toggle”  ho 
secured  a piece  of  stout  twine,  seven  or  eight 
inches  long,  the  other  end  of  which  was  run 
through  a rifle-ball.  The  ball  was  then  inserted 
in  its  place,  the  string  and  toggle  followed,  and 
he  was  ready  for  his  turtle.  Getting  a fair  shot, 
the  ball  pierced  the  turtle  and  entered  the  log 
on  which  it  was  lying,  where  it  stuck.  But  the 
string  and  toggle  held  the  astonished  beast  firm- 
ly until  his  enemy  could  come  in  a canoe  to  make 
good  his  capture. 

The  Isle  of  Ascension,  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
is  an  extensive  breeding-place  for  turtle.  Dr.  W. 
M.  Wood,  in  his  just  published  work,  “Fankwei : 
a Cruise  in  the  United  States  Steamer  San  Ja- 
cinto,”  says  that  the  turtle  of  Ascension  are  a 
government  monopoly,  and  that  large  basins  have 
been  erectedfor  the  accommodation  of  the  breed- 
ing turtle  and  their  newly-hatched  young.  A sin- 
gular fact  is,  that  from  the  time  the  young  tur- 
tle become  of  the  size  of  a dollar  they  disappear, 
and  are  seen  no  more  until  they  return  four  or 
five  hundred  pounds  in  weight.  Where  they 
spend  the  interval  has  not  been  discovered. 

Lobster  is  a favorite  dainty  with  Americans 
and  Englishmen,  but  no  one  thinks  of  eating 
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locusts.  Yet  these  last  form  a welcome  meal 
to  many  tribes  and  nations,  and  all  travelers 
who  have  tasted  them  bear  witness  that  they 
make  a toothsome  dish.  We  do  not  propose  to 
advocate  their  introduction  to  American  tables ; 
but  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  the  chief 
difference  between  lobster  and  locust,  considered 
as  an  article  of  diet,  is  that  the  first  is  the  foul- 
est feeder  known,  while  the  locust,  though  not 
dainty,  lives  chiefly  on  fresh  vegetable  substances. 
Let  us  not  reproach  the  locust-eaters. 

Ants  are  eaten  in  many  countries.  In  Brazil 
the  largest  species  are  prepared  with  a sauce  of 
resin.  In  Africa  they  stew  them  with  butter. 

In  the  East  Indies  they  are  caught  in  pits,  care- 
fully roasted,  like  coffee,  and  eaten  by  mouth- 
fuls afterward,  as  our  children  eat  candies  or 
raisins.  Mr.  Smeathman  says:  “I  have  eaten 
them  several  times,  dressed  in  this  way,  and 
think  them  delicate,  nourishing,  and  wholesome. 
They  are  something  sweeter,  though  not  so  fat 
and  clogging  as  the  caterpillar  or  maggot  of  the 
palm-tree  snout-beetle,  which  is  served  up  at  all 
the  luxurious  tables  of  the  West  Indian  epicures, 
particularly  the  French,  as  the  greatest  dainty 
of  the  Western  world.”  A curiy  of  ants’  eggs  is 
a very  costly  luxury  in  Siam ; and  in  Mexico 
the  people  have,  from  time  immemorial,  eaten 
the  eggs  of  a water  insect  which  prevails  in  the 
lagunes  of  that  city. 

The  Ceylonese,  ungrateful  wretches,  eat  the 
bees  after  robbing  them  of  their  honey.  The 
African  Bushmen  eat  all  the  caterpillars  they 
find.  A Bushman  would  be  a valuable  acqui- 
sition for  a New  York  market  gardener’s  cab- 
bage field.  The  Australians  are  notorious  as 
maggot  eaters ; and  the  Chinese,  who  waste  no- 
thing, eat  the  chrysalis  of  the  silk-worm  after 
they  have  wound  the  silk  from  its  cocoon.  It 
is  said  that  the  North  American  Indians  used  to 
eat  the  seventeen-year  locusts.  The  Diggers  of 
California  fatten  themselves  on  grasshoppers; 
hogs  are  also  fond  of  them;  and  it  is  related 
that,  in  New  Jersey,  an  ingenious  soap-boiler 
made  excellent  soap,  of  which  a swarm  of  seven- 
teen-year locusts  formed  a prominent  ingredient. 

The  African  Bushmen  and  the  savages  of  New 
Caledonia  are  very  fond  of  spiders  roasted.  This 
singular  taste  is  not  unknown  even  in  Europe. 
Reaumur  tells  of  a young  lady  who,  when  walk- 
ing in  her  garden,  used  to  eat  all  the  spiders 
she  could  catch ; and  the  celebrated  Anna  Ma- 
ria Schurman  ate  them  like  nuts,  which,  she 
averred,  they  much  resembled  in  taste.  Lal- 
lande,  the  French  astronomer,  was  equally  fond 
of  them;'  and  a German,  immortalized  by  Ro- 
se!, used  to  spread  them  on  his  bread  instead  of 
butter. 

Among  oyster-eating  people  the  Americans 
take  the  lead;  and  New  York  is  the  greatest 
oyster  market  in  the  world.  There  are  in  the 
city  nearly  two  hundred  wholesale  dealers,  who 
have  invested  in  the  business  over  half  a million 
of  dollars.  The  trade  in  New  York  amounts  to 
nearly  seven  million  dollars  per  annum,  and 
about  fifty  thousand  people  are  engaged  in  it, 
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directly  and  indirectly.  Virginia  furnishes  from 
her  bays  about  two-thirds  of  the  oysters  con- 
sumed in  the  Union.  Fifteen  hundred  and 
twenty  boats  are  engaged  in  their  collection  and 
transportation.  Baltimore,  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  Chesapeake  Bay  oyster  beds,  is 
the  chief  seat  of  the  oyster  transporting  business. 
From  here  they  are  sent  all  over  the  Western 
and  Southern  States.  One  firm  opens,  in  the 
season,  2500  bushels  of  oysters  per  day,  and  has 
paid  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
for  freight  no  less  than  £35,000  in  one  year. 
Governor  Wise  estimates  that  Virginia  possesses 
1,480,000  acres  of  oyster  beds,  containing  about 
784,000,000  bushels  of  oysters.  The  lover  of 
this  bivalve  who  fears  that  the  immense  con- 
sumption will  bring  on  a scarcity,  may  take 
comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  the  female  oyster 
spawns  per  year  a family  of 8,000,000  young  ones. 

Snails  are  a prime  luxury  in  Europe.  The 
French  are  large  consumers,  but  the  Viennese  are 
the  principal  snail-eaters  of  the  world.  At  the 
town  of  Ulm,  on  the  Danube,  great  quantities 
of  snails  are  fed  for  the  Vienna  market,  those 
which  have  been  fattened  upon  strawberries  bring- 
ing the  highest  price.  Sixty  thousand  pounds  of 
snails  are  annually  exported  from  the  Isle  of 
Crete.  At  Cape  Coast  Castle  the  great  African 
snail,  which  attains  a length  of  eight  inches,  is 
made  into  soup.  In  England  snail-soup  is  pre- 
scribed for  consumptives. 

But  enough  of  outlandish  dishes.  So  long  as 
we  stick  to  our  homes  and  our  good  American 
beef,  pork,  and  mutton — of  which,  by-the-way, 
according  to  recent  statistics,  every  New-Yorker 
is  supposed  to  consume  half  a pound  per  diem — 
we  need  not  offend  our  stomachs  with  snail  soups, 
ant  stews,  or  alligator  steaks.  We  close  our 
bill  of  fare  with  an  anecdote  w hich  will  furnish 
a useful  hint  to  that  respectable  and  popular 
class  of  men,  the  keepers  of  eating-houses.  The 
scene  is  a city  court-room ; and  the  judge  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  cross-examine  the  chief 
witness  in  a case  before  him. 

“ Yon  say  you  have  confidence  in  the  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Smith?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“ State  to  the  court,  if  you  please,  what  causes 
this  feeling  of  confidence.  ” 

“ Why  you  see,  Sir,  there’s  oilers  reports  ’bout 
eatin -house  men,  and  I used  to  kinder  think — ” 

“ Never  mind  what  you  thought — tell  us  what 
you  know.” 

“ Well,  Sir,  one  day  I goes  down  to  Cooken’s 
shop,  an’  sez  to  the  waiter,  * Waiter,’  sez  I,  ‘ give 
us  a weal  pie.*  ” 

“ Well,  Sir,  proceed.” 

“Well,  Sir,  just  then  Mr.  Cooken  comes  up, 
and  sez  he,  1 How  du,  Smith — what  you  goin*  to 
hev?’ 

“ ‘Weal  pic!’  sez  I. 

“ * Good,’  sez  he,  ‘ I’ll  take  one  tu so  he  sets 
down  and  eats  one  of  his  own  weal  pies,  right 
afore  me.” 

“ Did  that  cause  your  confidence  in  him  ?” 

“ Yes,  it  did,  Sir ; when  an  eatin ’-house  keeper 


sits  down  afore  his  customers  an’  deliberately  eats 
one  of  his  own  weal  pies,  no  man  can  refuse  to 
feel  confidence — it  shows  him  to  be  an  honest 
man.” 

A word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 


THE  PAUPER’S  HOME. 

ONE  house  each  mortal  hath, 
Built  without  beam  or  lath; 
Toward  it  winds  one  path — 

One  path. 

No  rent  the  tenant  pays, 

There  are  no  quarter-days; 

Yet  the  landlord  comes  always — 
Always. 

Oft  stands  it  desolate, 

Long  closed  its  outer  gate — 

Its  outer  gate  so  strait — 

So  strait. 

Yet  liv’ried  servants  there 
One  feast  and  bowl  prepare; 

One  perfume  fills  the  air — 

The  air. 

The  tenant  findeth  room, 

Findeth  a quiet  home, 

Where  guests  or  duns  ne'er  come — 
Ne’er  come. 

One  dress  all  tenants  wear, 

Pauper,  and  prince,  and  heir; 

Alone  each  enters  there — 

* Enters  there. 

No  more  a vile  outcast, 

Pauper!  thy  house  thou  hast, 
Proprietor  at  last — 

At  last. 


BORED  TO  DEATH. 

1AM  what  is  vulgarly,  if  not  profanely,  de- 
nominated a “ poor-devil  author.” 

The  clock  had  just  struck  nine  as  my  pen  gave 
the  last  stroke  to  Chapter  One  Hundred  and 
Twelve  of  the  “ Hobgoblin  Husband,”  a thrilling 
tale  which  I contribute  hebdomadally  to  the 
Bunkum  Weekly,  By  my  side  lay  the  unfinished 
manuscript  of  that  scathing  treatise  on  the  Po- 
litical Tendencies  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  which 
subsequently  attracted  such  general  attention  in 
the  Arctic  Review . 

Withdrawing  ray  mind  momentarily  from  its 
preoccupation,  I observed  that  my  grate  wanted 
coals — an  observation  whose  correctness  was 
confirmed  by  a shivering  sensation  in  my  limbs. 

Rousing  myself  to  the  effort  which  the  emer- 
gency demanded,  I arose  from  my  seat  and,  my 
room  being  unprovided  with  a bell,  went  to  the 
door,  opened  it,  stepped  ont  into  the  hall,  leaned 
over  the  baluster,  and  was  just  inflating  my  lungs 
to  shout  “ Bridget!” 

I should,  however,  remark  parenthetically  that 
my  room  was  Number  Five  of  the  attic  of  Mrs. 
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M 4 Screw  by ’a  boarding-house,  on  Bleecker  Street, 
near  Avenue  A.  The  other  occupants  had,  two 
hours  before,  gone  out  singly  and  in  groupa  to 
the  theatre  or  cheaper  places  of  amusement. 
Unwonted,  almost  fearful,  silence  reigned — a si- 
lence that  was  rendered  the  more  impressive  by 
the  fact  that  the  fifth  story,  immediately  below, 
' was  equally  quiet. 

I was,  as  I before  intimated,  about  to  break 
this  silence  by  shouting  44  Bridget !”  when  the 
intended  action  of  my  vocal  organs  was  prevent- 
ed by  a sound  which  just  then  saluted  my  ears. 
That  sound  was  a violent  and  obstreperous  cach- 
innation.  It  was  not  precisely  a horse-laugh ; 
I am  unable  zoologically  to  classify  it.  It  broke 
abruptly  upon  the  stillness  with  no  apparent  cause 
or  sequence,  and  seemed  to  leave  a strange  quiv- 
er in  the  succeeding  silence. 

I had  just  convinced  myself  that  it  was  but  the 
product  of  my  own  brain,  over-excited  by  the 
thrilling  conceptions  just  embodied  in  Chapter 
One  Hundred  and  Twelve  aforesaid,  when  I 
again  heard  it  more  distinctly  than  before.  Al- 
though decidedly  masculine  in  tone,  it  yet  forci- 
bly reminded  me  of  the  refrain  heard  by  Jane 
Eyre  in  the  desolate  chambers  of  Thornfield ; 
and  I stared  in  uneasy  apprehension  of  seeing 
Grace  Poole  with  her  pot  of  porter,  or  the  livid 
Mrs.  Rochester  herself,  stalk  forth  from  some  at- 
tic room  in  Mrs.  M‘Screwby’s  boarding-house. 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!” 


This  time  it  was  deep,  resonant,  and  hollow, 
as  though  forced  from  the  depths  of  an  empty 
stomach.  I fancied  that  the  Demon  of  Starva- 
tion might  be  exulting  over  the  carcass  of  some 
of  my  unfortunate  fellow-attics — perhaps  Brown, 
the  unpublished  poet  in  Number  Three,  or  Smith- 
io,  the  gaunt  artist  in  Number  Nine. 

“Ha!  lia!  ha — a — a!” 

Sonorous  and  prolonged,  like  the  jubilant  howl 
of  a wolf  that  has  just  concluded  a repast  on  some 
unusually  toothsome  traveler. 

I confess  that  I was  frightened.  I felt  the 
capillary  covering  of  my  head  rise  and  stand  in 
serried  array  around  its  bald  apex.  A chill 
crept  through  the  marrow  of  my  bones — if,  in- 
deed, the  bones  of  a poor  devil  author  can,  even 
figuratively,  be  said  to  contain  marrow. 

I at  length  perceived  that  the  strange  sounds 
originated  in  Number  Eight — Jones’s  room. 

I knew  nothing  whatever  of  Jones,  except  that 
his  inky  fingers  and  untidy  aspect  had  convinced 
me  that  he  belonged  to  the  literary  profession. 
The  settled  gloom  of  his  countenance  and  com- 
pression of  his  bloodless  lips,  together  with  a 
strange  twinkle  in  his  eye,  had  given  me  the  im- 
pression that  he  was  harboring  some  dreadful 
purpose.  I had  always  instinctively  shrunk 
from  Jones. 

Now,  however,  fully  determined  to  learn  the 
source  and  nature  of  these  mysterious  explo- 
sions, I proceeded  to  Number  Eight.  The  door 
stood  open,  and  I timidly  looked  in.  There  sat 
Jones  in  his  solitary  chair  before  the  empty  grate, 
habited  only  in  a ragged  dressing-gown.  He 
held  a newspaper  before  his  eyes,  and  would  al- 
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ternately  read  something  therein  and  give  utter- 
ance to  a yell  of  laughter. 

Thinking  him  intoxicated,  I was  about  to  re- 
tire, when,  seeing  me,  he  rushed  forward  to  greet 
me. 

“ Ah ! come  in,  Mr.  Podhammer ! Delight- 
ed to  see  you ! Come  to  congratulate  me,  I sup- 
pose ? Happiest  moment  of  my  life ! He’s  done 
for — yes,  he’s  done  for  at  last  J Ha ! ha ! ha !” 

“ Who’s  done  for?”  I asked,  bewildered. 

“Ah!  true,  you  don’t  know.  Read  that. 
Ha!  ha!  ha!” 

Thrusting  into  my  hand  an  evening  paper,  he 
pointed  to  an  obituary  notice : 

“Deatii  op  an  Editor. — We  regret  to  have  to  an- 
nounce the  demise  of  Archibald  Pippin,  Esq.,  the  Into 
well-known  and  accomplished  editor  of  Uullion's  Monthly. 

He  has  been  for  some  time  declining,  and  expired  last 
evening.” 

Here  followed  a enloginm  on  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  the  deceased. 

44  Been  some  time  declining ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Sit  down,  dear  fellow,  and  I’ll  tell  you  the  whole, 
confidentially.” 

I would  gladly  have  retreated,  but  Jones  had 
button-holed  me,  and  placed  himself  between  me 
and  the  door.  So,  with  the  best  grace  possible, 

I sat  down  on  the  bed.  He  rubbed  his  hands 
together,  and  laughed  again  ; but  then,  with  an 
effort,  became  quiet,  sat  down  in  the  chair,  drew 
it  in  front  of  me,  leaned  forward  until  his  glaring* 
eyes  almost  touched  mine,  and  began : 

44  Sir,  I was  born  a genius.  I manifested  that 
genius,  w hen  not  yet  out  of  my  cradle,  by  crying 
only  in  poetic  feet.  I made  verses  before  I could 
talk  distinctly,  and  was  an  acknowledged  poet  at 
six  years  of  ago. 

“When  I reached  manhood  my  productions 
were  the  delight  of  my  native  State — I am  a na- 
tive of  an  Eastern  State,  Sir.  They  were  eager- 
ly sought  for  and  lauded  by  the  editors  of  the 
Oriental  Palladium , the  Massachusetts  Bay  Mis- 
cellany, and  the  Indies'  Literary  Monthly . Po- 
etry gushed  spontaneously  from  my  inkstand. 

No  subject  was  too  lofty  or  too  profound  for  my 
prose.  I dwelt  in  a heaven  of  inspiration,  Sir, 
from  which  I looked  down  with  placid  contempt 
on  the  puny  efforts  of  those  whom  the  world  calls 
great. 

“It  is  ever  a necessity  of  genius  to  love  and 
be  loved.  It  was  my  fate  to  adore  Arabella 
Muggins — an  angelic  creature,  with  languishing 
blue  eyes  and  glossy  black  ringlets — the  daugh- 
ter of  a merchant  in  my  native  town.  Arabella 
adored  me  in  return.  We  plighted  our  mutual 
faith,  and  sought  the  paternal  benediction. 

4 4 The  sordid  Muggins,  insensible  to  the  charms 
of  poetry  and  the  dignity  of  genius,  called  me  a 
beggar,  and  forbade  me,  with  threats  of  personal 
violence,  ever  again  to  visit  his  daughter. 

4 4 That  night  I formed  a resolution.  I man- 
aged to  have  an  interview  with  Arabella,  and 
communicated  my  resolution  to  her. 

44  4 Arabella,’  I said,  4 your  father  accuses  me, 
with  truth,  of  being  poor.  There  is  hero  no  ad- 
equate pecuniary  reward  for  literary  genius.  To 
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morrow  I will  go  to  New  York,  where  wealth  is 
the  recompense  of  merit.  I will  write  for  the 
magazines,  and  receive  the  munificent  sums 
which  the  publishers  delight  to  lavish  on  con- 
tributors. I will  produce  books  whose  multi- 
plied editions  shall  pour  gold  into  my  now  empty 
pockets.  I will  purchase  a villa  on  the  Hudson, 
whose  banks  are  dotted  with  the  country  seats 
of  literary  men.  Then  I will  return,  exhibit  to 
your  father  the  evidences  of  my  opulence,  and 
again  sue  for  your  hand.  Think  you  he  will 
then  refuse  me?’ 

“ Arabella  approved  of  my  resolution. 

“With  one  passionate  embrace,  the  memory 
of  which  will  ever  haunt  me,  we  bade  each  other 
— as  we  thought — a temporary  adieu.  Oh ! what 
bliss  then  loomed  up  before  me ! It  was  all  blast- 
ed by — But  he’s  done  for ! Ha ! ha ! ha ! 

“ I came  to  New  York — it  was  just  a year  ago 
— took  rooms,  and  devoted  myself  to  intense  lit- 
erary labor.  Even  genius  needs  money.  To 
supply  my  immediate  necessities  I prepared  ar- 
ticles for  the  magazines.  Having  first  devoted 
several  hours  to  the  study  of  my  subject,  I penned 
a trenchant  satire  on  City  Life.  I also  produced 
several  poems,  and  a scathing  review  of  Contem- 
poraneous Literature.  I took  these  to  the  office 
of  Bullion's  Monthly , inquired  for  the  editor,  and 
was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Pippin. 

“I  conversed  freely  with  Pippin,  communi- 
cated to  him  something  of  my  history,  plans, 
and  aspirations,  and  added  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  the  management  of  his 
magazine. 

“Pippin  6aid  that,  as  a matter  of  form,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  examine  my  manuscripts 
before  paying  for  them,  but  promised  to  send  me 
the  money  as  soon  as  they  should  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

“I  returned  to  my  room  and  waited  for  the 
remittance,  of  which  I stood  in  need,  my  land- 
lady and  laundress  having  suggested  the  pay- 
ment of  their  bills. 

“Three  weeks  passed,  and  the  money  came 
not. 

“ In  the  mean  time  my  landlady  and  laundress 
had  become  urgent. 

“Thinking  the  remittance  might  have  mis- 
carried, I decided  to  call  upon  Pippin.  As  I 
entered  the  office  he  quietly  opened  a drawer — 
to  get  my  money,  as  I supposed.  You  may  im- 
agine my  astonishment  and  indignation  when  he 
produced  and  handed  to  me  my  manuscript,  on 
which  was  indorsed  the  word  ‘ Declined ! ’ 

“My  first  impulse  was  to  throttle  Pippin. 
My  second  emotion  was  compassion  for  a man 
so  lamentably  destitute  of  literary  appreciation. 
Bestowing  upon  him  a glance  of  withering  con- 
tempt, I left  the  office  and  carried  the  manu- 
scripts to  Pressman's  Monthly . There  they  met 
the  same  fate. 

“In  the  mean  time  my  landlady  and  laun- 
dress had  become  clamorous. 

“My  articles  were  afterward  successively  re- 
jected by  Boggs's  Monthly  and  Fizzle's  Month- 
*!/• 


“In  the  mean  time  my  landlady  and  laun- 
dress had  become  belligerent,  and  I had  been 
driven  to  change  my  quarters. 

“ During  the  months  which  had  now  elapsed 
I had  not  been  idle.  I hod  completed  a book — 
a poem  in  forty  cantos — a poem  whose  success 
I confidently  expected  would  cause  Milton  and 
Shakspeare  and  Byron  to  rise  from  their  graves 
out  of  sheer  envy. 

“ With  triumphant  emotions  I bore  it  to  the 
publishing-house  of  Sheep  and  Calf,  and  left  it 
for  the  inspection  of  their  manuscript-reader. 

“ At  the  appointed  time  I called  to  complete 
the  arrangements  for  its  publication.  Messrs. 

Sheep  and  Calf  informed  me  that  their  manu- 
script-reader had  reported  unfavorably  to  my 
book. 

“Under  this  unexpected  blow  I only  found 
breath  to  demand,  ‘Who  is  your  manuscript- 
reader?’ 

“ ‘Archibald  Pippin,’  replied  Sheep. 

“ ‘Pippin  of  Bullion's  Monthly f* 

“ ‘ The  same,’  said  Calf. 

“ The  whole  mystery  stood  revealed. 

“ I rushed  out  into  the  darkness  of  gathering 
evening,  and  strode  homeward.  Torrents  of 
rain  deluged  my  head  and  streamed  down  my 
back,  but  could  not  cool  the  fever  of  indignation 
within.  The  object  of  that  indignation  was  Pip- 
pin. Pippin,  moved  by  base  envy  of  superior 
genius,  had  first  rejected  my  articles.  Pippin 
had,  doubtless,  instigated  other  editors  to  do  the 
same.  Pippin  had  now  committed  his  crowning 
outrage  by  condemning  my  book. 

‘ ‘ I passed  periodical  depots  where  next  month’s 
magazines  were  for  sale,  filled  with  commonplace 
trash.  That  my  brilliant  productions  were  ex- 
cluded was  the  work  of  Pippi^  From  book- 
sellers’ windows  gleamed,  in  crimson  and  gilt, 
the  inferior  works  of  weak  authors.  That  my 
great  poem  had  no  publisher  was  due  to  Pippin. 

Other  literary  men  were  dwelling  in  the  midst 
of  luxury  and  breathing  the  incense  of  adula- 
tion while  I,  Adolphus  Jones,  was  plodding  um- 
brellaless through  the  storm,  to  encounter  the 
yet  more  formidable  tempests  of  my  unpaid  and 
indignant  landlady.  For  this  I had  to  thank 
Pippin. 

“I  reached  my  cheerless  room.  On  my  table 
lay  a letter  from  a correspondent  in  my  native 
town.  It  informed  me  that  Arabella,  having 
waited  six  months  for  me  to  fulfill  my  promises 
to  her,  had  at  length  yielded  to  her  father’s  so- 
licitations and  become  the  wife  of  another. 

“My  cup  of  bitterness  was  full,  my  ambition 
crushed,  my  hopes  blasted,  my  love  blighted. 
Henceforth  I could  have  but  one  object  in  life — 
revenge  on  Pippin.  I tossed  restlessly  all  that 
night,  revolving  plans  for  the  attainment  of  my 
object,  none  of  which  were  sufficiently  certain 
and  comprehensive.  Toward  morning — it  may 
have  been  a dream — I thought  a demon  perched 
on  my  bedside,  and  whispered  to  me  a suggestion. 

That  suggestion  I adoptod,  and  arose  at  day- 
break with  a fully  matured  resolution — a resolu- 
tion to  the  accomplishment  of  which  I have  since 
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devoted  every  energy  of  my  being.  That  resolu- 
tion was — let  me  whisper  it  to  you — to  bore  him 
to  death  ! • 

“My  modus  operandi  was  to  visit  him  fre- 
quently, provided  with  a liberal  supply  of  man- 
uscript. This  I would  read  to  him  by  the 
hour,  under  the  pretext  of  asking  his  criticism 
or  submitting  it  for  his  acceptance.  I generally 
paid  my  visits  to  him  about  noon,  the  hour  when 
the  energies  are  beginning  to  flag  after  the  labors 
of  the  morning,  and  prolonged  them  until  I saw 
that  he  was  reduced  to  an  extreme  point  of  ir- 
ritability and  exhaustion. 

“Fortunately  for  my  success,  Pippin  was  a 
man  of  slender  physical  frame  and  highly  sensi- 
tive nervous  organization.  I,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  endowed  by  nature  not  only  with  iron  nerves, 
but  also  with  that  peculiar  pertinacity  of  purpose 
and  fertility  of  resources  so  essential  to  the  or- 
ganism of  a great  and  highly  successful  bore. 
You  need  not  wonder,  then,  that  I soon  gained 
as  complete  ascendancy  over  Pippin  as  does  the 
mesmerizer  or  psychologist  over  his  subject,  or 
the  serpent  over  the  bird  which  he  is  charm- 
ing. 

“Within  a very  few  months  I began  to  ob- 
serve unequivocal  tokens  of  my  success  in  Pip- 
pin’s increasingly  haggard  countenance  and  the 
look  of  ill-concealed  terror  with  which  he  would 
greet  my  approach. 

“ Pippin  did  not  yield  to  his  fate  without  some 
struggles ; but  against  a determination  such  as 
mine  his  struggles  were  impotent.  When,  driven 
to  desperation,  he  gave  orders  that  I should  not 
be  admitted,  I gained  access  to  him  by  means 
of  ingenious  disguises.  When  he  changed  his 
quarters  I was  sure  to  trace  him  unerringly 
and  penetrate  to  his  retreat.  Not  remorse  or  a 
bailiff  ever  dogged  a victim  more  indefatigably 
than  did  I mine. 

“ Never  did  doting  parent  watch  more  eagerly 
the  returning  bloom  on  the  countenance  of  an 
invalid  child  than  did  I the  encroaching  ravages 
of  terror  and  anguish  on  the  visage  of  Pippin. 
Oh ! it  was  glorious  to  note  the  deepening  and 
lengthening  of  the  wrinkles,  the  sinking  of  his 
eye,  the  increasing  concavity  of  his  cheek.  Never 
was  trill  at  the  Academy  of  Music  such  dulcet 
music  to  my  ear  as  was  the  feeble,  sepulchral 
tone  with  which  he  complained  of  loss  of  appe- 
tite, qualms,  chills,  vertigo,  and  sleepless  nights. 

“At  length  he  took  to  his  bed. 

“Yesterday  I called  at  his  house.  Lest  I 
should  not  be  admitted  I hastened  to  his  room 
without  announcing  my  name.  Assuring  the 


anxious  friends  who  surrounded  his  bed  that  I 
had  come  to  amuse  and  divert  him,  I seated  my- 
self beside  him  and  read  forty  pages  of  manu- 
script which  I had  prepared  for  the  occasion.  I 
then  entered  upon  a detailed  narration  of  my 
early  history. 

“ When  I had  thus  entertained  him  for  several 
hours,  I observed  that  his  countenance  became 
agitated  with  violent  convulsive  twitches.  He 
asked  in  a scarcely  audible  voice,  but  with  that 
mild  intonation  which  always  characterized  him, 
if  I would  not  defer  the  remainder  of  my  inter- 
esting recital  until  another  occasion.  Assuring 
him  that  I was  quite  at  leisure  I continued  my 
narrative. 

“His  countenance  became  yet  more  violently 
agitated,  and  his  eye  flashed  with  the  lurid  light 
of  a just-expiring  taper.  He  sprang  from  his 
bed  and,  with  a sudden  spasmodic  movement  of 
his  hand,  followed  by  several  equally  sudden 
movements  of  his  foot,  impelled  me  out  of  the 
room  and  down  the  stairs.  He  then  bolted  the 
door  after  me. 

“ I knew  that  exertion  would  be  fatal  to  him. 

“The  next  morning  I met  the  undertaker 
coming  from  his  house  with  a happy  counte- 
nance. We  grasped  hands  and  rejoiced  together. 

“ I carried  the  tidings  to  the  evening  paper 
and  waited  impatiently  for  its  issue.  I seized 
the  first  copy  printed  and  bore  it  in  triumph  up 
Broadway.  I read  it  aloud  and  shouted  in  my 
ecstasy.  People  stared  at  me  and  doubtless 
thought  me  mad.  They  little  dreamed — ” 

At  this  moment  the  terror  and  disgust  excited 
in  me  by  Jones’s  recital  reached  its  climax.  The 
malicious  gleam  which  his  eye  shot  into  mine 
filled  me  with  a shuddering  apprehension  that  he 
was  about  to  repeat  upon  me  the  horrid  experi- 
ment whose  success  had  filled  him  with  such 
fiendish  exultation.  The  bare  idea  caused  my 
flesh  to  creep  and  my  bones  to  quiver. 

Suddenly  thrusting  him  away  with  a violent 
effort  I made  a rush  for  the  door.  Winged  by 
fear  I fled  through  the  hall,  overthrowing  several 
of  the  boarders  who  were  just  returning  to  their 
rooms.  I reached  my  apartment  in  safety  and 
bolted  the  door  behind  me.  I dreamed  fearful 
dreams  all  night,  from  which  I would  awake  with 
the  terrible  expectation  of  seeing  Jones  seated 
beside  me,  intent  on  boring  me  to  death. 

When  I arose  in  the  morning  I found  that 
three  hairs  in  my  left  wThisker  had  turned  from 
their  original  red  to  snowy  wfliteness. 

I immediately  removed  to  the  attic  of  another 
boarding-house. 


MY  FIRST  OF  APRIL. 


THIS  was  the  day— a year  ago — 

That  first  I saw  her,  Sauntering  slow 
Over  the  meadow,  and  down  the  lane, 

Where  the  privet  was  shining  with  recent  rain. 
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The  world  had  flung  its  torpor  away, 

And  breathed  the  pure  air  of  the  April  day^ 

The  sap  was  pulsing  through  maple-trees, 

And  the  rivers  were  rushing  to  meet  the  seas. 

All  the  secret  thrills  that  through  Nature  run, 

Silent  and  swift  as  the  threads  of  the  sun, 

Shook  with  their  tremors  each  growing  thing, 

And  worked  with  the  mystic  charms  of  spring. 

Like  ghosts  at  the  Resurrection  Day, 

The  snow-drops  arose  from  the  torpid  clay; 

And  the  violets  opened  their  purple  eyes, 

And  smiled  in  the  face  of  the  tender  skies. 

The  larch-trees  were  covered  with  crimson  buds 
Till  their  branches  seemed  streaming  with  sanguine  floods; 
And  the  ivy  looked  faded  and  old  and  sere 
’Mid  the  greenness  that  sprouted  every  where. 

But  thohgh  the  landscape  was  passing  bright, 

Her  coming  lent  it  a rarer  light; 

A tenderer  verdure  was  on  the  grass, 

And  flowers  grew  brighter  to  see  her  pass. 

Her  form  and  face,  as  she  moved  along, 

Seemed  like  a sweet  incarnate  song — 

A living  hymn  that  the  Earth,  in  glee, 

Sent  up  to  Heaven,  the  sun,  and  me. 

So  seeme'd  she  fo  me  a year  ago, 

When  first  I saw  her,  sauntering  slow 
Over  the  meadow,  and  down  the  lane, 

Where  the  privet  shone  with  the  April  rain. 

The  year  is  past — entombed — forgot. 

I stand  to-day  on  thye  self-same  spot. 

Still  do  the  pallid  snow-drops  rise, 

And  the  violets  open  their  purple  eyes. 

And  a coming  greenness  is  in  the  lane, 

And  the  privet  glistens  with  recent  rain; 

Tljp  larches  sprout,  and  the  blue-birds  sing, 

And  the  earth  resounds  with  the  joy  of  spring ! 


But  the  joy  of  the  world  is  gone  from  me; 

I see  no  beauty  in  field  or  tree; 

The  flower  that  bloomed  in  my  path  is  crushed; 
The  music  that  solaced  my  life  is  hushed. 

\ 

I see  her  tombstone  from  where  I stand — 

Stark  and  stiff,  like  a ghastly  hand 
Pointing  to  heaven,  as  if  to  say, 

There  we  will  meet  on  some  April  day  I 
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EARS. 

THOSE  appendages  to  the  head,  whose  elon- 
gation is  so  asinine  and  out-turning  indica- 
tive of  attention  in  brutes,  are  singularly  unim- 
pressive in  the  ordinary  estimate  of  humanity ; 
often  concealed  by  the  coiffure  in  one  sex,  and 
rarely  beautiful  in  the  other,  they  are  compara- 
tively ignored  by  artists  and  physiognomists; 
yet  have  they  a remarkable  significance,  being 
symbolic  of  coarseness  and  refinement.  That 
principle  of  beauty  which,  in  vegetable  life,  adorns 
the  stem  with  side  leaves  or  blossoms,  in  archi- 
tecture the  column  with  volutes,  and  in  shells 
with  rosy  convolutions,  hath  its  human  manifes- 
tation in  the  ear.  How  daintily  are  moulded 
these  portals  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  how  apt- 
ly the  well-poised  head  on  fair  shoulders  is,  as  it 
were,  made  emphatic  by  the  softly-indented  ovals, 
on  which  rests  the  line  of  the  smooth  hair-band 
or  which  supports  the  tress ! Of  the  sculptor’s 
handiwork  few  points  better  mark  the  finish  of 
the  chisel  and  the  individuality  of  the  least  mo- 
bile of  features.  Napoleon  had  a trick  of  pinch- 
ing ladies  ears — it  was  the  caress  of  a patroniz- 
ing ambition ; and  among  Victor  Hugo’s  most 
bitter  sarcasms,  launched  at  the  imperial  and 
foresworn  nephew,  is  the  prophetic  image  he  con- 
jures up  of  the  Muse  of  History  leading  him  to 
posterity  by  the  ear.  As  a part  of  natural  lan- 
guage, consider  the  diverse  expression  of  the  ear, 
whether  it  is  large  or  dainty,  big  at  the  lower 
end  or  delicate,  close  to  the  head  or  at  a wide 
angle,  small  and  round,  or  thick  and  pendant. 

The  effect  of  a little  brilliant  attached  to  the 
lobe  is  marvelous  in  some  faces,  partly  because 
it  draws  the  eye  and  gives  relief  to  the  curve  of 
the  cheek  below ; yet  larger  ornaments  disfigure 
and  savor  of  barbarism.  But  it  is  the  office  as- 
sociated with  the  form,  the  function  allied  to  the 
beauty,  which  makes  the  ear  suggestive  to  the 
mind's  eye.  It  is  Nature’s  dearest  confessional. 
Ancient  criminal  law  mutilated  this  organ  as  a 
mark  of  infamy ; and  even  a brand  on  the  fore- 
head does  not  so  instantly  convey  the  idea  of  a 
discovered  rogue  as  a cropped  ear.  Poetry  draws 
innumerable  figures  of  speech  from  this  unob- 
trusive feature.  “ Lend  mo  your  ears!”  pleads 
Brutus  to  the  populace.  How  is  the  illusory  in 
life  typified  by  that  description  of  Macbeth,  when 
he  complains  that  the  witches  “keep  the  word 
of  promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the  hope;” 
and  Dcsdcmona’s  incipient  love  foreshadowed  in 
the  “ greedy  ear”  with  which  she  devoured  the 
Moor’s  adventures;  morning  described  by  the 
“ pearl  in  every  cowslip’s  ear;”  and  love’s  blind- 
ness figured  in  the  kiss  bestowed  on  Bottom’s 
il  fair  long  ears !”  Shakspeare  personifies  here- 
in— he  speaks  of  the  “ear  of  grief;”  “ the  dull 
ear  of  death ;”  the  warlike,  dreaming  bride- 
groom’s, married,  sad-attending,  public,  royal 
ear ; “a  lover’s  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  breath ; ” 
dnd  stars  of  midnight  are  likened  to  a “rich 
jewel  in  an  Ethiop’s  ear.”  Fine-E^r  is  no 
common  faiiy;  and  “rattle  in  the 'welkin’s 
ear”  ha  complete  hint  of  a tempest,  as  well 
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as  the  image  “ lark  to  shepherd’s  ear”  of  dawn. 

In  animals  the  prominence  and  flexibility  of 
the  ear  give  it  remarkable  expression  — as  the 
diversity  of  look  in  Landseer’s  dogs,  from  the 
nervous,  erect  ear  of  the  terrier  and  greyhound 
to  the  broad  lappets  of  the  setter,  and  the  flexile 
and  silky  ones  of  the  spaniel  so  emphatically  il- 
lustrate. In  hares  and  rabbits,  in  horses  and 
sheep,  the  whole  character  of  the  head  is  modi- 
fied by  the  shape  and  action  of  the  ear;  and  * 
there  is  a more  wide  range  among  animals  than 
in  man  of  the  degrees  of  sensibility  in  the  audi- 
tory nerves,  extending  from  the  obtuse  ear  of  the 
adder  to  the  acute  hearing  of  the  hound. 

That  is  a sublime  idea  of  Addison’s  in  his 
Hymn — that  the  earth  listens  to  the  moon ; 
but  the  process  of  hearing,  in  itself,  is  an  in- 
finite marvel.  It  is  by  a most  refined  species 
of  touch  that  sound  is  communicated;  aerial 
pulses  convey  it  with  so  regular  a gradation  that 
Newton  calculated  the  speed  of  transmission  with 
mathematical  exactitude.  The  action  is  me- 
chanical ; and  the  effect  of  sound  upon  the  at- 
mosphere, in  its  relation  to  the  ear,  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  thatrof  a pebble  cast  into  & 
lake — successive  undulations  extend  from  the 
centre  to  the  shore.  Thus  on  invisible  ripples 
float  the  waves  of  sound,  to  die  away  on  the  au- 
ditory nerve  as  the  wave  upon  the  beach ; vibra- 
tion ever  attends  it — in  the  rattle  of  thunder  which 
shakes  a castle’s  massive  foundations  to  the  tre- 
mor of  the  piano  when  a note  is  struck.  That  the 
propagation  of  sound  is  not  instantaneous,  like 
that  of  light,  we  know  by  the  familiar  fact  that 
the  flash  precedes,  by  several  seconds,  the  report 
in  artillery  both  celestial  and  human.  The 
phenomena  of  wind  and  stringed  instruments, 
grave  and  acute  sounds,  the  different  capacity 
of  wood,  stone,  glass,  and  metal  for  transmit- 
ting them,  the  wonders  of  natural  echoes  and  of 
ventriloquism,  are  among  the  countless  scientific 
phases  of  acoustics.  Thye  is  no  sense  wherein 
the  diversities  of  taste  are  so  extreme  as  that  of 
hearing.  Wo  have,  indeed,  recent  curious  dis- 
coveries in  regard  to  what  is  called  “color-blind- 
ness,” and  national  antagonisms  in  food  and 
odors  are  patent ; but  what  a complete  terra  in- 
cognita is  the  experience  of  an  individual  en- 
dowed with  musical  sensibility  and  knowledge, 
to  one  who,  in  Elia’s  quaint  phrase,  “lias  no 
ear!”  What  is  infinitely  suggestive  to  one  is 
only  a barren  concussion  or  shrill  caprice  to  the 
other ; and  yet  affectation  is  in  no  sphere  more 
common ; and  you  will  find  the  coxcomb  or  par- 
vemty  who  can  not  distinguish  Old  Hundred 
from  Yankee  Doodle,  nor  Mozart  from  Bellini, 
pretend  to  agonize  over  a false  note,  and  talk 
more  glibly  of  the  technicalities  of  music  than 
a prima  donna  or  composer. 

Harriet  Martineau,  some  years  ago,  published 
a “ Letter  to  the  Deaf,”  in  which  she  gave  those 
afflicted  with  this  infirmity  much  good  counsel 
based  upon  her  own  experience.  It  would,  how- 
ever, have  been  quite  as  appropriate  to  advise 
those  with  acute  hearing  how  to  treat  such  as 
are  not  thus  favored.  The  latter  are  rarely  im- 
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patient  under  their  privation,  and  learn  to  de- 
pend upon  their  own  resources,  as  in  the  case 
of  Miss  Martincau  herself ; but  the  brutal  impa- 
tience manifested  by  those  who,  vexed  at  the 
necessity  of  repeating  an  observation,  or,  in  their 
selfish  hardihood,  unmindful  of  the  baseness  of 
insulting  misfortune,  exhibit  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  deaf  anger  and  incredulity  by  a scorn- 
ful smile  or  a burst  of  passion,  offer  excellent 
subjects  for  the  lav-preacher.  In  this  coun- 
try, especially,  where  the  rapid  and  extreme  al- 
ternations of  temperature  so  inflame  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  custachean  tube  as  to  frequently 
cause  temporary  and  casual  deafness,  more  or 
less  continuous  or  spasmodic,  a little  knowledge 
of  the  ear  and  its  liabilities  might  induce  sym- 
pathy and  forbearance.  No  persons  have  better 
opportunities  to  estimate  the  comparative  deli- 
cacy and  consideration  which  comes  from  gentle 
blood  or  kindly  self-forgetfulness,  and  the  coarse 
rudeness  of  vulgar  and  unsympathetic  minds, 
thhn  the  deaf.  The  helplessness  of  the  blind 
and  decrepit  instantly  appeals  to  decent  observ- 
ance if  not  to  the  humanity  of  all ; but  irritable 
people  are  incommoded  by  the  deaf,  and  so  vent 
their  displeasure  in  needless  shouts  or  ungro- 
cious  reproaches,  while  the  ready  adaptation 
and  thoughtful  kindness  of  the  more  disinter- 
ested makes  a deeper  impression  by  contrast; 
for  love  not  only  lends  a 44  precious  seeming  to 
the  eye,”  but  a sweet  adaptation  to  the  voice, 
And  a humane  consideration,  which  is  at  once 
the  “heart  of  courtesy”  and  an  element  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  Of  all  sorrowful  myster- 
ies the  greatest  is  what  wo  strive  to  imagine  is 
the  consciousness  of  genius  deprived  of  one  of 
the  senses ; how  through  memory  imagination 
combines  sounds  and  colors ; and  what  must  be 
the  inward  experience  of  men  whose  external  im- 
pressions have  furnished  select  intelligence,  and 
ministered  to  profound  and  subtle  sympathies, 
when  cut  off  from  tlyjso  means  of  intercourse 
with  life  and  nature ! The  blindness  of  Milton 
and  Handel,  and  the  deafness  of  Beethoven, 
are  of  more  than  pathetic  significance  in  the  psy- 
chological history  of  art. 

If  another  Locke  were  to  write  on  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  modern  science  would  furnish  him 
quite  a new  stock  of  illustrations.  Sound,  like 
sleep,  “ has  its  own  world,”  ranging,  in  each  in- 
dividual consciousness,  from  the  mechanical  rou- 
tine hinted  by  the  morning  drum  or  the  locomo- 
tive’s whistle  to  the  mysterious  sphere  on  which 
the  spiritually-minded  enter  with  the  key-note  of 
a grand  symphony.  Some  of  the  more  purely 
suggestive  of  master  compositions  have  been 
caught  from  the  voices  of  nature,  whose  scale  of 
harmony,  extending  from  the  roar  of  winds  and 
waves  to  the  rustle  of  grain  and  the  hum  of  in- 
sects, breathes  to  attentive  ears  the  whole  eternal 
process  of  the  universe.  But  of  sounds  derived 
from  human  invention  and  economy  there  is 
none  which,  in  the  variety  and  the  permanence 
of  the  associations  it  awakens,  compares  with 
that  of  bells.  The  individual  quality  of  their 
tone,  the  scenes  amidst  which  we  first  hear  them, 
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the  sacred  or  local  memories  intertwined  with  their 
vibration,  appeal  to  the  memory  with  a distinct- 
ness seldom  otherwise  realized.  Hence  the  most 
aspiring  of  German  poets  availed  himself  of  this 
fact  to  compose  an  immortal  “Song  of  the  Bell.” 
The  most  reckless  and  weird  of  our  native  bards 
found  in  the  graduated  intonation  and  emphatic 
occasion  of  .bells  scope  for  the  remarkable  verbal 
and  rhythmic  ingenuity  which  conserves  his  ef- 
fusions.* On  the  same  principle  Gray  touched 
at  once  the  pensive  strain  of  his  elegy  by  allusion 
to  the  curfew. 

The  language  of  bells  is  cosmopolitan.  It  re- 
quires no  polyglot  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
those  sounds  which,  for  fourteen  hundred  years, 
have  announced  from  church  towers  worship, 
festivity,  and  death.  We  may  be  wandering 
thousands  of  miles  from  home,  amidst  a crowd 
whose  garb  and  tongue  are  alien,  or  in  a lonely 
and  distant  region,  where  the  very  herbage  be- 
neath and  branches  above  proclaim  a foreign  soil, 
and  yet  the  instant  a bell’s  chime  falls  on  the  ear 
w*e  take  up  the  broken  link  of  our  electric  human 
chain  and  feel  at  home  once  more.  Bells,  said 
the  pious  Latimer,  inform  Heaven  of  the  neces- 
sities of  earth ; and  so  also  do  they  announce  the 
identity  of  human  wants,  instincts,  and  destiny, 
and  thereby  indissolubly  blend  their  cadence  with 
the  sentiment  of  life.  The  modern  novelists 
have  well  availed  themselves  of  this  fact,  as  in 
Victor  Hugo’s  44 Notre  Dame,”  Jerrold’s  “St. 
Giles  and  St.  James,”  and  in  Dickens’s  4 4 Little 
Dorrit.”  And  this  universality  is  recognized 
by  the  poets.  In  that  tender  episode  of  Dante 
where  he  speaks  of  the  voyager  recalling  at 
sunset  the  friends  left  behind,  it  is  the  “sqmlki 
di  fontano”  which  seems  to  44  piange  U giomo  ckt 
si  muore.”  “ The  bell  invites  me,”  soliloquizes 
Macbeth  on  the  eve  of  crime ; and  Hamlet  can 
find  no  more  significant  image  to  betoken  Ophe- 
lia’s madness  than  “sweet  bells  jangled  out  of 
tune.”  How  Moore  sang  of  those  44  Evening 
Bells,”  and  Lamb  felt  the  dying  year’s  chime! 

44  Of  all  sounds  of  all  bells — (bells,  the  music 
nighest  bordering  upon  heaven) — most  solemn 
and  touching  is  the  peal  which  rings  out  the  old 
year.  I never  hear  it  without  a gathering  up 
of  my  mind  to  a concentration  of  all  the  images 
that  have  been  diffused  over  the  past  twelve- 
month  ; all  I have  done  or  suffered,  performed 
or  neglected,  in  that  regretted  time.  I begin  to 
know  its  worth,  as  when  a person  dies.  It  takes 
a personal  color : nor  was  it  a poetical  flight  in  a 
contemporaiy  when  he  exclaimed, 


• “Hear  the  sledges  with  the  bells— 

Silver  bells! 

What  a world  of  merriment  their  melody  foretells  l 

• •••«*• 

Hear  the  mellow  wedding-bells — 

Golden  bells! 

What  a world  of  happiness  their  harmony  foretells! 

Hear  the  loud  alarum-bells — 

Brazen  bell*  I 

What  a tale  of  terror,  now,  their  turbnlency  tells! 

Hear  the  tolling  of  the  bells — 

Iron  beUs! 

What  a world  of  solemn  thought  their  monody  compels!*' 
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4 1 saw  the  skirts  of  the  departing  year!* 

It  is  no  more  than  what,  in  sober  sadness,  every 
one  of  us  seems  to  be  conscious  of  in  that  awful 
leave-taking.  I am  none  of  those  who 

4 Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  parting  guest’ ” 

A fire  and  a festa,  a gratulation  and  a requi- 
em, welcome  to  peace  and  call  to  arms,  find 
voices  in  bells.  It  was  a beautiful  reverence  for 
their  office  that  led  the  architects  of  old  to  lavish 
their  highest  skill  on  the  towers  wherein  those 
vocal  ministers  of  humanity  were  to  vibrate. 
The  Florence  Campanile  is  a memorable  in- 
stance; its  variegated  marbles,  its  harmonized 
proportions,  its  lofty  grace — so  effective  beside 
the  vast  dome  and  massive  spread  of  the  Cathe- 
dral— associate  the  bells  which  call  oat  the  “Mi- 
sericordia,”  and  sound  matins  and  vespers  over 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Arno,  with  one  of  the 
fairest  trophies  of  the  builder’s  skill.  No  wonder 
that  primitive  faith  consecrated  bells  with  prayer 
and  song;  and  that  science* combines,  moulds, 
and  tempers  the  metal  with  vigilant  care,  in  or- 
der to  develop  the  rarest  charms  of  sound. 

“Fastened  deep  in  firmest  earth, 

Stands  the  mould  of  well-burned  clay. 

Now  we'll  give  the  bell  its  birth; 

Quick,  my  friends — no  more  delay! 


With  splinters  of  the  driest  pine 
Now  feed  the  fire  below; 

Then  the  rising  flame  shall  shine. 

And  the  melting  oro  shall  flow. 

Boils  tho  bsass  within, 

Quickly  add  the  tin, 

That  the  thick  metallic  mass 
Klghtly  to  the  mould  may  pass. 

See,  the  boiling  surface  whitening 
Shows  the  whole  Is  mixing  well; 

Add  tho  salts,  the  metal  brightening, 
lire  flows  out  the  liquid  bell. 

Clear  from  foam  and  scum 
Must  the  mixture  come, 

That  with  a rich  metallic  note 
The  sound  aloft  in  air  may  float. 

See  how  brown  the  liquid  turns! 

Now  this  rod  I thrust  within; 

If  it’s  glazed  before  it  burns, 

Then  the  casting  may  begin. 

• • • * • 

And  it  shall  last  to  days  remote, 

Shall  thrill  the  year  of  many  a raco; 

Shall  sound  with  sorrow's  mournful  note, 

And  call  to  pure  devotion’s  grace. 

Whatever  to  the  sons  of  earth 
Their  changing  destiny  brings  down, 

To  the  deep,  solemn  clang  gives  birth. 

And  rings  from  out  this  metal  crown.”* 

There  is  something  remarkably  endearing  in 
the  sound  of  bells.  Whoever  has  caught  their 
distant  peal  while  coasting  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean shores,  or  felt  tho  summer  stillness  of  an 
Alpine  valley  broken  by  the  chimes  from  a ven- 
erable belfry,  can  imagine,  as  the  mellowed  in- 
tonations blend  with  tho  scenery  and  make  the 
soft  air  melodious,  how  precious  to  native  asso- 
ciations must  be  the  familiar  echoes.  At  the 
Zurich  Insane  Asylum,  some  years  ago,  there 
was  an  inmate  whose  occupation  had  been  that 
of  a bell-ringer.  So  keenly  did  he  feel  the  de- 
privation of  his  accustomed  office  that,  making 
his  escape,  he  hastened  to  the  nearest  magistrate 
• Schiller's  u Song  of  the  Bell.” 
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and  implored  to  have  his  occupation  restored  or 
be  immediately  beheaded.  What  a chapter  in 
history  are  the  Vespers  of  Palermo!  One  of 
the  most  affecting  legends  of  which  so  many 
charming  ballads  have  been  constructed  by  the 
Germans,  is  the  “Blind  Steed”  of  Langbein :* 

44  What  bell-house,  yonder,  towers  in  sight 
Above  the  market  square? 

The  wind  sweeps  through  St  day  and  night, 

Nor  gate  or  door  la  there. 

Speaks  joy  or  terror  in  the  tone 
When  neighbors  hear  the  bell? 

And  that  toll  steed  of  sculptured  stone, 

What  doth  the  statue  tcUf' 

The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is,  that  the  fathers 
of  the  town  created  what  they  called  the  “Doom- 
bell  of  Ingratitude,”  that  whoever  felt  that  ser- 
pent’s sting  might  therewith  summon  the  minis- 
ters of  the  land  and  have  instant  punishment 
awarded  the  offender.  A prosperous  citizen  of 
the  place  owned  a horse  not  less  remarkable  for 
beauty  and  fleetness  than  for  sagacity ; his  serv- 
ices were  long  and  memorable,  but  in  his  old  age 
his  master  turned  him  adrift  to  starve ; he  roam- 
ed about,  gnawing  at  every  chance  twig,  and  at 
last — 

“Onoe,  thus  urged  on  by  hunger's  payer, 

All  skin  and  bone — oh,  shame  1 
The  skeleton,  at  midnight  hour, 

Up  to  the  bell-house  came. 

He  stumbled  in  and  chanced  to  grope 
Near  where  the  hemp-rope  hangs ; 

His  gnawing  hunger  jerks  the  rope, 

And  hark!  the  bell-doom  clangs.” 

The  judges  meet,  and  are  astonished  to  “sec 
such  a plaintiff  there but  consider  “ ’twas  God 
that  spoke,”  and  oblige  the  ungrateful  master  to 
take  home  and  provide  for  his  steed. 

There  is  the  bell  which  summons  to  the  diur- 
nal repast,  and  one  whose  clang  wakes  the  weav- 
er and  machinist ; the  bell  at  the  stern,  which 
sounds  the  monotonous  flight  of  hours  at  sea, 
and  those  whose  merry  click,  on  arm  and  ankle, 
times  the  Egyptian  dancing-girl’s  gyration ; there 
is  the  diving-bell,  and  the  “ all-ashore”  bell  of 
the  parting  steam-packet ; there  arc  the  tinkling 
alarums  on  the  necks  of  browsing  kine,  the  gay 
jingle  of  sleigh-bells  over  the  white,  fleecy  plain, 
and  those  which  cheer  the  patient  mule’s  steps 
amidst  the  mountains  of  Spain.  The  falcon  wore 
his  little  bell ; “ bell,  book,  and  candle”  were  the 
old  instruments  of  exorcisms ; and  a 4 4 cap  and 
bells”  the  badge  of  court  fools.  The  bells  of  the 
household,  which  startle  with  expectancy  the  do- 
mestic circle  as  heralds  of  the  favored  guest  or 
the  stranger’s  coming ; the  silver  bells  of  the  grey- 
hound’s collar ; the  brazen  bell  of  the  crier ; and 
so  on  through  all  tho  economics  of  life  wherein 
bells  enact  a utilitarian  part  as  far  removed  from 
the  ancient  and  the  poetic  service  associated  with 
the  cathedral  and  the  rites  of  humanity  as  ore 
her  aspirations  from  her  drudgery.  There  have 
been  memorable  superstitions  connected  with 
these  little  messengers  of  sound ; mysterious  vol- 
untaries, inexplicable  monotones,  identified  with 
some  catastrophe,  or  prophetic  thereof,  as  warn- 
ings or  summons  made  their  echoes  portentous. 

* German  Lyrics,  translated  by  C.  T.  Brooks. 
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Ere  the  wreck  of  a steamer,  plunged  forever  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  a few  years  ago,  in  Long  Isl- 
and Sound,  her  brave  company  all  gone,  some 
beneath  the  waves,  and  others  frozen  or  suffocat- 
ed, above  the  surging  and  desolate  waters,  with 
the  fitful  rush  of  the  gale,  still  clanged  the  bell, 
swung  by  the  tempest  like  a dirge  over  its  vic- 
tims. “Silence  that  dreadful  bell!”  exclaims 
Othello,  when  the  isle  was  “ roused  from  its  pro- 
priety.” And  how  often,  on  sensitive  brain  and 
quivering  nerves,  do  the  ill-timed  jar  of  these  in- 
trusive messengers  wake  the  same  impatient  pro- 
test of  invalid  and  mourner ! A popular  novel- 
ist, alluding  to  those  of  London,  as  heard  in  a 
house  of  sorrow  on  Sunday,  well  calls  them 
“exasperating.”  On  this  side  of  the  water  the 
church-bells  often,  and  especially  in  villages,  lack 
the  tone  so  mellow”  across  the  sea ; they  are  often 
hung  too  near  the  earth,  and  rung  by  inexperi- 
enced hands ; their  accents  are  business-like  and 
commonplace,  even  in  their  call  to  prayer ; here- 
in, as  in  other  interests,  art  and  sensibility  to  the 
beautiful  lack  votaries.  Yet  are  there  notable 
exceptions.  Whoever  has  found  himself  in  Wall 
Street  on  a Sabbath  morning,  and  heard  those 
deserted  precincts  of  financial  excitement  re- 
sound with  old  Trinity’s  harmonious  chimes, 
must  have  felt,  with  all  the  zest  of  contrast,  the 
soleipn  poetry  of  bells.  In  front  of  Lafayette’s 
portrait  in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  is 
a bell  which,  even  mute,  appeals  to  every  Amer- 
ican heart  by  this  inscription : “ The  ringing  of 
this  bell  first  announced  to  the  citizens  who  were 
anxiously  waiting  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  Congress  (which  were  at  that  time  held  with 
closed  doors)  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence had  been  decided  upon ; and  then  it  was 
that  the  bell  proclaimed  liberty  throughout  the 
land  to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof!”  In  that 
city,  also,  is  the  oldest  chime  of  bells  in  the  land; 
they  hang  in  Christ  Church.  One  in  Boston, 
long  endeared,  once  drew  crowds  to  the  North 
End  to  listen.  “Within  the  sound  of  Bow- 
bells,”  was  long  the  cockney  way  of  claiming  na- 
tivity in  London.  The  note  of  a bell  is,  of  all 
sounds,  that  which  comes  nearest  home  to  the 
local  spell  of  a habitation.  In  cities,  where  ru- 
ral sights  and  sounds  are  wanting,  imagination 
insensibly  clings  to  these  aerial  and  familiar 
tones : perchance  they  breathe  over  the  ashes  of 
the  loved,  or  have  mingled  with  the  labor  and 
the  pastime  of  years;  above  the  hum  of  trade 
and  the  voices  of  the  thoroughfare  their  clear, 
deep,  prolonged  refrain  is  perchance  the  only 
sound  that  whispers  to  the  brooding  heart  of 
higher  interests  than  the  work  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  hour.  There  is  to  the  forlorn  a greeting, 
to  the  reminiscent  a charm,  and  to  the  medita- 
tive an  inspiration  in  their  music;  it  pulsates 
through  the  air  at  dawn,  noontide,  or  midnight ; 
“ above  the  world  while  in  it ;”  the  pen  or  pen- 
cil is  self-arrested  as  if  at  a friendly  voice ; the 
book  is  closed ; the  head  turns  on  the  pillow ; 
and  thoughts  of  responsibilities  maturing  with 
the  hours,  of  hopes  blasted  in  the  past,  or  that 
“wander  through  eternity,”  come  as  the  last 


vibration  slowly  expires.  Even  the  ambitious 
and  absorbed  Napoleon  would  pause  in  his  rapid 
promenade,  and  grow  pensive  and  thoughtful  at 
the  sound  of  bells,  and  often  was  seen  arrested 
and  touched  by  the  sound  of  those  at  Malmaison, 
so  fraught  with  memories  of  love  and  remorse. 

It  i9  marvelous  how  the  ear  discriminates  con- 
genial sounds.  “ Ceux,”  says  Balzac,  “ qui  pas- 
sant habituellement  les  nuits,  et  qui  ont  observe 
les  differents  effets  de  l’acoustique  par  un  profond 
silence,  savent  que  souvent  un  Idger  retentisse- 
ment  est  facile  a percevoir  dans  les  mimes  lieux 
oil  des  murmurcs  dgaux  et  continus  n’avaient 
rien  de  distinctible.” 

Nature’s  daintiest  products  are  the  model  of 
bells.  How  many  flowers  wear  their  shape,  and 
might  be  imagined  to  have  hinted  their  creation 
to  Adam ! Horace  Smith,  in  his  exquisite  hymn 
to  these  evanescent  and  graceful  forms,  speaks 
of  the  “ floral  bell  that  swingeth  ;”  and  the  deli- 
cate song  in  the  Tempest  says,  “ In  the  cowslip’s 
bell  I lie.”  Bells  signalize  to  consciousness  the 
m ost  hallowred  association  s of  travel.  W e seem  to 
hear  a voice  from  the  far-past  in  the  reverbera-  * 
tion  of  cathedral  bells  in  Europe.  Near  one  of 
the  wonderful  old  churches  on  the  Danube,  in 
Germany,  Spain,  Italy,  and  English  cathedral 
towns,  what  a panorama  of  history,  what  mem- 
orable personages  and  pensive  retrospection,  the 
sound  of  ancient  bells  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the 
imaginative  stranger!  At  Oxford  and  Rome, 
at  Rouen  and  Nuremberg,  what  martyrs,  reform- 
ers, saints,  bards,  kings,  and  artists,  whose  names 
blend  with  the  local  memories  of  the  place,  re- 
appear to  the  fancy,  a6  the  bells,  which  announced 
their  advent  or  rang  their  knell,  fill  the  air  with 
echoes  from  the  long  dim  “corridors  of  time,” 
and  connect  them  with  the  wants,  aspirations, 
and  fragilities  of  this  “ shoal  of  time”  on  which 
we  stand  and  listen  with  awe  and  love ! All  over 
the  Continent  are  famous  bells — that  of  Erfurt, 
for  instance : some  for  antiquity,  others  for  size ; 
this  because  of  its  exquisite  tone,  and  that  on  ac- 
count of  a saintly  tradition ; and  many  as  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  fortunes  and  the  fame 
of  the  church  or  town  wherein  they  have  so  long 
rang  out  the  chimes  of  human  vicissitude  and 
faith. 

“ Our  ears,”  says  Theophrastus,  “ are  the  most 
dangerous  instruments  about  us  for  receiving  vi- 
olent impressions  to  alter  and  disturb  us.”  And 
one  obvious  reason  why  this  should  be  the  case  in 
hearing  rather  than  seeing,  is  because  of  the  com- 
parative interval  and  succession  of  sound ; where- 
as the  process  of  sight  is  usually  continuous  and 
unbroken . There  are  sounds  which  rouse,  soothe, 
or  inspire  the  fancy  and  the  memory  more  vivid- 
ly than  any  object  of  vision.  In  certain  moods 
or  circumstances,  the  patter  of  rain,  the  tick  of  a 
! clock,  the  dash  of  sleet  against  the  pane,  the  chirp 
of  a cricket,  the  shrill  note  of  a locust,  the  sough 
of  trees,  the  moan  of  weaves,  the  notes  of  certain 
birds,  the  creaking  of  a ship’s  bulwarks,  the 
bleat  or  low  of  kine,  the  dull  echo  of  a falling 
clod — any  characteristic  and  perfectly  intelligible 
sound — is  like  the  monotone  of  destiny,  the  key- 
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note  of  oar  past  or  the  herald  of  our  actual  life ; 
having  a mysterious  influence  upon  conscious- 
ness through  the  imagination  and  the  auditory 
nerves.  “ Melody  and  harmony,  ” observes  Isaac 
Taylor,  “ have  a fued  affinity  with  the  several 
emotions  of  our  moral  constitution;  and  they 
awaken,  with  unvarying  certainty  and  precision, 
this  or  that  sentiment  or  passion and  Davies 
declares — 


“This  is  the  slowest  yet  the  daintiest  sense; 

For  ev*n  the  ears  of  each  as  have  no  skill 
Perceive  a discord  and  conceive  offense; 

And  knowing  not  what's  good,  yet  And  the  ilL.” 


The  relation  of  the  sense  of  hearing  to  the 
mind  is,  when  minutely  pondered,  as  fraught  with 
psychological  wonders  as  vision  w hen  expounded 
by  such  a speculative  inquirer  as  Berkeley.  The 
reason,  wc  are  told,  why  those  born  deaf  are  also 
dumb,  is  that  we  must  speak  to  ourselves  inward- 
ly— have  the  idea  of  speech  before  utterance.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  a train  of  metaphysical  infer- 
ence from  this  one  fact  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  senses.  There  are  rare  mysteries  in  acous- 
tics. The  reflective  traveler  can  scarcely  fail 
to  lose  himself  in  a labyrinth  of  conjectures  as  to 
the  possible  application  of  its  laws  after  his  ex- 
perience in  the  ear  of  Dionysius  at  old  Syracuse 
or  the  whispering  gallery  of  St.  Paul’s.  There 
was  a church  in  Naples  where  a jealous  noble- 
man discovered  that,  by  standing  on  a particular 
slab  of  the  vast  floor,  he  could  hear  distinctly  the 
low  voices  of  a distant  confessional,  and  thns 
regularly  acquired  a knowledge  of  his  wife’s  pec- 
cadilloes. The  ignorance  of  acoustic  principles 
is  annually  demonstrated  in  the  expensive  prac- 
tical errors  made  by  architects  in  constructing 
buildings  for  oratory  and  vocalism. 

Montaigne’s  father  caused  him  to  be  awakened 
in  childhood  by  music,  and  to  this  he  attributes, 
in  a measure,  the  constitutional  serenity  of  his 
nature.  Disraeli  the  elder  has  a chapter  in  his 
1 ‘ Curiosities  of  Literature”  on  Medical  Music, 
containing  some  remarkable  facts  and  inferences, 
the  effects  of  harmony  in  curing  delirium  and ! 
melancholy — as  in  the  case  of  Saul,  so  beauti- 
fully dramatized  by  Alfieri — in  preventing  the 
fatal  consequences  of  a tarantula  bite,  etc.,  are 
well  authenticated ; and  a French  writer  says, 
in  explanation,  that  melodious  sounds  “ assist 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  dissipate  vapors, 
and  open  the  vessels  so  that  the  action  of  per- 
spiration is  freer.”  The  fable  of  Orpheus,  the 
practice  of  uncivilized  nations,  and  the  anec- 
dotes of  the  effect  of  their  national  air  upon  the 
Swiss — indicate  how  nearly  allied  are  sound  and 
the  passions ; Collins  has  lyrically  suggested  the 
idea,  and  Milton  speaks  of  “ putting  the  soul  in 
tune” — with  him  a literal  process,  for  there  is  no 
little  analogy  between  the  blind  poet’s  Organ  and 
the  rhythm  of  Paradise  Lost.  The  “impres- 
sions which  the  waves  of  sound  make  upon  the 
labyrinth  of  the  ear”  have,  indeed,  an  intellectual 
and  moral  significance,  which  science  and  psy- 
chology must  unite  to  apprehend.  It  is  enough 
to  remember  that  music  is  a life  to  her  legitimate 
votaries,  and  that  art  hints  at  infinite  possibilities 
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in  the  mere  act  of  listening.  Even  among  out- 
own  artists — this  theme  has  proved  the  occasion 
of  signal  triumphs — the  very  foot  of  the  Scribe, 
in  Allston’s  Jeremiah,  listens;  Crawford’s  Or- 
pheus and  Powder’s  Fisher  Boy  (the  one  lulling 
Cerberus  with  his  harp  as  he  steals  into  Hades, 
and  the  other  holding  a shell  to  his  ear,  with 
an  expression  of  innocent  wonder)  are  favorite 
statues. 

Both  the  philosophy  and  the  poetry  of  sound 
— the  possible  ministry  of  the  ear  to  the  soul — 
have  been  best  illustrated  by  the  poets ; their  very 
rhythm  reveals  the  exquisite  relation  between  au- 
ditory impressions  and  reason,  memory  and  imag- 
ination ; and  an  appeal  to  Jhis  sense  often  gives 
the  whole  impression  of  an  actual  scene  or  an 
inward  experience.  Thus  Campbell  pictures  a 
sea-fight  in  a stanza : 

“ 1 Hearts  of  oak  1'  our  captain  cried ; when  each  gun 
From  its  adamantine  lips 
Spread  a death-shade  round  the  ship?, 

Like  the  hurricane  eclipse 
Of  the  sun.*1 

And  Wordsworth  nowhere  more  sweetly  indi- 
cates his  favorite  idea  of  the  subtle  influence  of 
nature  upon  humanity  than  in  the  verse — 

u The  stare  of  midnight  shall  he  dear 
To  her;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 
In  many  a secret  place. 

Where  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round. 

And  beauty , born  of  murmuring  sound. 

Shall  pass  into  her  fact." 

While  Milton,  in  a single  and  bold  image,  sug- 
gests all  the  rapture  of  musical  delight  — the 
highest  pleasure  derivable  through  the  ear : 

“Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth’s  mould 
Breathe  such  divine,  enchanting  ravishment? 

8uro  something'holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 

And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence. 

How  sweetly  did  they  float  upon  the  wings 
Of  silence,  through  the  empty- vaulted  night, 

At  every  fall  smoothing  the  raven  down 
Of  darkness , tiU  it  smiled  r 


HALF  AN  HOUR  WITH  MR  HUME 
THE  SPIRITUALIST. 

IN  the  spring  of  1 858  I was  in  Naples  while 
Mr.  Hume,  the  famons  spiritualist,  was  there. 

He  is  so  much  talked  of — his  doings,  movements, 
and  position  so  freely  canvassed — and  he  seems, 
in  a word,  so  much  more  of  public  property  than 
private,  that  I do  not  feel  I am  transgressing  the 
proprieties  of  social  life  in  giving  a short  account 
of  the  little  I saw,  and  the  great  deal  I heard,  of 
him. 

Our  minister,  Mr.  Owen,  knew  the  celebrated 
spiritualist  intimately,  and  at  his  house  I heard 
much  of  him,  although  it  was  not  there  I saw 
him,  as  the  only  seances  he  held  at  Mr.  Owen’s 
were  strictly  private,  being  for  the  King’s  broth- 
er, Prince  Luigi,  and  no  one  was  present  but 
the  immediate  family  of  Mr.  Owen.  The  re- 
ports of  these  stances  made  us  all  very  curious, 
and  desirous  of  seeing  the  spiritual  lion ; but  he 
was  like  the  man  in  the  parable,  “ he  was  mar* 
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lying  a wife,”  and  could  not  be  seen  by  common  | 
folk — one  had  to  be  a Prince  and  a Bourbon,  it 
seemed,  to  command  that  privilege.  He  told 
my  friend,  Mrs.  Rochester,  however,  who  knew 
him  intimately,  that  he  would  come  with  her 
some  morning  to  see  me  sans  edremonte,  and 
without  announcement ; but  his  intended  bride’s 
family,  with  whom  he  was  traveling — wealthy 
Russians  — were  planning  daily  excursions  to 
Amalfi  and  Pa;stum,  Sorrento  and  Capri,  Poz- 
zuolo  and  Baia,  and  all  the  numberless  points 
of  enchanting  interest  that  surround  Naples. 
For  that  reason  this  promised  gratification  nev- 
er reached  me. 

One  morning  Mrs.  Rochester  came  in  and 
told  me  that  he  was  very  desirous  of  being  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Bryant,  who  was  also  at  that  time 
in  Naples,  and  that  he  was  to  call  on  the  poet 
that  afternoon.  Having  authority,  she  invited 
me  to  be  present  at  the  interview'.  Accordingly 
at  three  o’clock  I went  to  the  Hotel  de  1’Europe, 
where  I was  received  courteously  by  the  distin- 
guished poet’s  family,  and  we  laughed  and  talked 
merrily  about  the  expected  visitor.  The  man- 
ner with  w hich  Spiritualism  is  treated  shows  how 
little  actual  faith  we  have  in  it,  although  an  in- 
herent love  of  the  marvelous,  a yearning  to  know 
something  of  that  great  silent  Beyond,  makes 
6ome  of  us  fancy  we  have.  Of  course  I am  not 
speaking  of  the  avowed  professors  of  and  be- 
lievers in  it,  but  of  the  great  party  of  outsiders 
who  listen  to  and  repeat  greedily  its  wondrous 
tales  and  44  developments .”  The  most  marvelous 
stories  are  told  and  laughed  over,  w'hich,  if  one 
believed,  would  make  one  feel  solemn  and  silent. 
One  story,  I remember,  we  talked  of  that  day 
with  certainly  amused  if  not  merry  wonder, 
which  w'as  calculated  to  have  caused  us  veiy 
serious  feelings  if  we  had  given  to  it  even  an 
atom’s  weight  of  faith. 

During  one  of  the  seances  writh  Prince  Luigi, 
little  babies’  hands  had  appeared  under  the  table 
covering — spirits  of  children  Mr.  Owen  had  lost 
twenty  years  before — their  little  doubled-up  fists 
had  played  in  the  silk  flounces  of  the  mother’s 
dress,  their  little  unseen  forms  had  nestled  down 
at  her  feet,  snatched  up  kerchiefs  with  invisible 
hands,  and  tied  knots  with  little  unseen  fingers. 
Then  an  accordcon  was- held  beneath  the  table, 
and  the  little  invisible  beings  played  on  it  a 
broken  but  sweet  melody,  a few'  strains;  then  the 
accordcon  trembled  as  if  held  by  little  hands  too 
weak  for  its  weight;  then  fell  to  the  ground. 
Now  we  believed  that  those  w ho  had  told  us  this 
were  honest  and  sincere  in  their  belief,  but  we 
had  no  faith  in  spirits  having  caused  the  marvel. 

While  we  were  talking  of  this  Mr.  Hume  and 
Mr.  Owen  w-erc  announced.  Mr.  Hume  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Bryant ; and  I noticed  that  he 
took  a rapid  survey  of  the  poet,  who  has  as  dis- 
tinguished a presence  as  name,  while  he  was  be- 
ing introduced,  as  if  he  were  weighing  and  meas- 
uring him  mentally. 

“You  are  clever  and  cunning,  young  Aureo- 
lus  Bombastus,”  I thought, 44  but  you  can  not  do 
that.” 


Only  a few  moments  passed  during  the  intro- 
duction, and  I do  not  know  if  the  rest  noticed 
the  sharp  weight-and-measured  look  that  flashed 
out  of  the  bright  blue  eye  of  the  young  spiritu- 
alist, as  he  scanned  the  patriarchal-looking  poet, 
who  stood  receiving  his  boyish  guest  wdth  sim- 
plicity, politeness,  and  a loyalty  of  manner,  as 
if  he  respected  himself,  his  surroundings,  and 
was  willing  to  extend  the  same  feeling  to  all  who 
approached  him ; but  short  as  the  moments  were, 
they  impressed  me  strongly ; and  there  rose  to 
my  lips,  os  I noted  the  young  man’s  expression, 
the  words  which  Browning  puts  into  the  month 
of  Paracelsus  when  he  first  sees  Aprile  the  poet : 

14  Art  thou  the  sage  I only  socm  to  be, 

Myself  of  after  time,  my  very  self. 

With  sight  a little  clearer,  strength  more  firm, 
Who  robs  me  of  my  prire,  who  takes  my  place 
For  just  a fault,  a weakness,  a neglect? 

I scarcely  trusted  God  with  the  surmise 
That  such  might  come.** 

The  principal  presentation  of  the  visit  being 
over,  we  ladies  were  introduced,  willing  adjuncts 
of  the  poet.  As  I was  a nobody  I had  a good 
chance  of  observing  and  noting — one  advantage 
of  the  many  that  n obodics  possess.  My  first  ex- 
amination was  of  the  physique  of  the  young  man. 

I He  seemed  about  five  or  six  and  twenty,  had 
light-brown  hair  and  blonde  complexion,  a frank, 

I boyish  countenance,  and  a quick,  bright,  blue 
j eye,  clear  as  the  waters  that  wash  the  base  of  a 
I granite  mountain ; his  voice  was  ringing,  and 
, had  a cordial  tone  in  it,  and  the  throaty  laugh 
of  youth,  as  if  no  care  or  sorrow  had  sent  the 
laugh  lower  down  for  springs  to  feed  it.  A ge- 
nial, merry  manner,  an  egotistical  freedom  in 
talking  of  himself,  a hearty,  innocent  candor, 
were  the  first  things  that  struck  me ; and  but  for 
that  sharp  weight-and-measure  expression  of  his 
face  which  I had  noticed  as  I entered  the  door- 
W'ay  of  the  salon,  I might  not  have  examined  the 
young  man’s  features,  or  noted  his  manners  any 
more  than  to  have  thought  him  an  imaginative 
person,  who  possessed  a great  deal  of  that  mys- 
terious magnetic  power  of  which  so  little  is 
! knowm,  and  who  used  it  with  the  unconscious- 
! ness  of  a real  childlike  nature.  But  the  recol- 
‘ lection  of  that  look  remained ; and  after  the  first 
I survey  of  his  person  I returned  to  the  examina- 
j tion  of  his  face,  to  find  out  where  lay  the  sharp- 
ness and  cleverness.  At  last  I discovered  them 
in  those  glancing  blue  eyes  and  frank,  laughing 
mouth.  Around  the  eye  and  mouth  setting 
were  numberless  little  foxy  lines,  which  gave  & 
curious,  cunning,  knowing  expression  to  the  face, 
strangely  at  variance  with  its  surface  character. 

How  curious  is  the  history  that  even’  human 
face  tells  1 No  matter  how  hidden  the  labor, 
how  strong  the  will,  how'  stern  the  self-control, 
the  murder  will  out  in  some  littlo  leaf  of  the 
countenance.  I looked  from  the  spiritualist  to 
the  poet,  from  the  poet  to  our  minister,  and  con- 
trasted, as  strongly  as  my  weak  woman  powers 
would  enable  me,  the  three  faces.  Mr.  Owen’s 
is  dreamy,  speculative,  and  almost  poetical ; bat 
there  are  certain  hard  lines  about  the  month,  and 
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square  wrinkles  on  the  brow,  which  tell  of  the 
struggle  that  may  have  gone  on  in  his  nature  be- 
tween wild,  utopian  visions,  and  sober  common 
sense,  and  turned  the  vague  dreamer,  who  would 
have  lived  and  tried  to  make  others  live  out  im- 
possible schemes,  into  the  acting,  practical  man, 
fit  to  be  what  Madame  de  Stael  said  his  great 
preceptor,  M.  Fellenberg,  desired  his  educational 
system  to  produce : “A  liberal  bond  between  the 
inferior  and  superior  classes ; a bond  which  should 
not  be  founded  only  on  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor.”* 

Mr.  Bryant’s  face  and  head  are  as  satisfactory 
as  any  admirer  of  the  poet’s  works  can  wish.  A 
fine  high  brow;  a head  as  classic  in  its  outline  as 
an  antique;  a calm  reflective  eye,  so  serious  that 
but  for  its  serenity  it  would  be  stern,  inquiring 
in  its  expression  at  times,  not  so  much  of  out- 
ward things,  but  as  if  communing  with  some- 
thing high  and  beyond;  a mouth  expressing 
sensitiveness  and  purity.  Add  to  this  the  gray 
hair  that  clusters  around  his  fine  head,  and  the 
patriarchal  beard  which  is  as  oddly  at  variance 
with  the  fire  of  the  eye  as  Richelieu’s  eye  and 
voice  were  with  his  tottering  gait ; then  his  calm 
manner,  simple  and  plain,  but  the  simplicity  and 
plainness  of  high  culture,  and  an  inherent  self- 
respect,  which,  though  unobtrusive,  is  none  the 
less  felt.  I had  heard  him  described  as  cold, 
Stem,  and  exclusive — to  me  he  seemed  serene, 
self-poised,  and  just.  From  his  quiet  face,  ex- 
pressive of  that  perfect  wisdom  which  results 
from  a constant  communion  with  good,  true 
thoughts,  I shifted  my  eyes  to  the  young  Scotch- 
man, whose  spiritualistic  success  has  made  him 
' famous  enough  to  be  mentioned  hereafter  in  the 
history  of  this  unknown  magnetic,  human  atmos- 
phere, when  future  discoveries  have  made  it  as 
“ natural  and  “ easy  to  believe ” as  steam  and 
electricity. 

The  young  man’s  tongue  was  running  with 
voluble  facility,  while  his  eyes  were  scanning 
quickly  his  audience;  the  graceful  form  of  the 
poet’s  invalid  wife,  who  lay  upon  the  sofa,  her 
delicate,  lady-like  features  and  exquisite  little 
hand  and  foot,  which  peeped  out  from  the  folds 
of  the  soft  silken  dressing-robe — all  these  I felt 
certain  were  noted,  as  that  sharp  blue  eye  swept 
over  her,  and  then  on  each  member  of  the  circle. 
I noticed  also  that  he  remembered  among  the 
other  ladies  present  which  one  was  the  poet’s 
daughter.  He  had  a word  for  each  and  all,  in 
proportion  to  our  ranks ; but  intellect  sate  on  that 
American  throne — a Bryant,  not  a Bourbon. 

He  talked  of  a living  double  he  had,  with  frank 
fun,  as  if  he  heartily  enjoyed  it ; some  charlatan 
who  was  pretending  to  be  Mr.  Hume,  and  who 
had  played  numberless  pranks  which  were  even 
rascally  and  dishonest — such  as  introducing  him- 
self into  families,  getting  invitations  to  stay  all 
night,  and  decamping  before  daybreak  with  all 
the  silver.  This  person  had  visited  Florence, 
Marseilles,  and  a variety  of  places. 

“And  so  droll,”  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
burst  of  naive  surprise,  as  if  all  the  world  should 
* Madame  de  Statf's  u L'AUemngne." 
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be  familiar  with  his  personal  appearance;  “so 
odd,  the  descriptions  given  of  this  person  show 
him  to  be  totally  unlike  me — for  they  all  say  he 
is  a middle-aged,  large,  dark-haired  man.” 

Then  he  talked  of  his  engagement  with  deli- 
cious ncuvett;  said,  with  a merry  laugh,  that  he 
had  only  known  the  lady  six  weeks. 

“Although,”  he  added,  with  a little  dash  of 
his  chin  up  and  toss  of  his  head,  “ we  had  known 
of  each  other  by  reputation  long  before.”  It 
was  inimitable. 

There  was  none  of  the  accepted  notion  of  a 
magician  about  him.  Indeed  it  seemed  strange, 
while  looking  at  this  eager,  boyish,  apparently 
enthusiastic  youth,  to  think  of  him  as  the  man  f 
who  had  been  consulted  seriously  by  the  long- 
headed Louis  Napoleon,  and  had  been  invited  by 
persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  Europe  as  a guest 
to  visit  them,  who  had  treated  him  and  his 
spiritualism  with  respect.  He  did  not  say  one 
word  about  spiritualism,  but^poke  of  himself  os 
well  known,  not  with  offensive  conceit  or  pre- 
sumptuous vanity,  but  with  the  noire  frankness 
of  a youth.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  seemed 
sharper  and  more  cunning  than  this  air  implied. 
There  was  certainly  “method  in  his  manner,1' 

He  made  the  conversation  as  general  as  possible, 
even  while  speaking  of  himself ; kept  up  a brisk 
talk,  a perfect  chatter,  left  no  room  for  sugges- 
tions, or  the  natural  remarks  or  questions  that 
might  have  arisen  from  such  a personal  style  of 
talking.  He  said  he  was  born  in  Scotland,  had 
gone  to  the  United  States  when  very  young,  then 
returned  while  still  a youth  to  Scotland. 

After  talking  half  an  hour  or  so,  Mr.  Owen  re- 
minded him  of  the  time,  and  he  arose  with  the 
quick,  alert  movement  that  characterized  him, 
and  took  his  leave  of  Mr.  Bryant  ^nd  the  ladies, 
with  the  fresh,  eager  manner  of  a very  young 
man  who  had  not  been  long  enough  in  the  arti- 
ficial world  to  grow  conscious  or  affected,  but 
who  was  entirely  free  from  gene  or  shyness.  Of 
course  we  discussed  him  after  we  left ; and  we 
ladies  expressed  our  surprise  that  no  raps  had 
been  heard  around  him,  nor  any  wonderful  devil- 
try displayed.  I could  not  help  thinking  what 
marvelous  cleverness  he  had  shown  iq  not  at- 
tempting any  feats  in  the  presence  of  the  wise, 
serene,  plain-seeing  man  beside  him. 

Before  I took  my  leave  we  talked  of  a clever, 
pretty  story  we  had  heard  of  him  in  connection 
with  the  Brownings.  One  evening,  while  he  was 
sitting  in  their  salon  at  Florence,  he  played  with 
some  green  leaves  lying  on  the  table,  and  which 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  Browning  had  gathered  during  an 
afternoon  walk.  While  talking  he  formed  them 
into  a wreath  which,  after  he  had  completed  it, 
he  threw  carelessly  on  the  table  and  turned  aside 
to  play  with  something  else,  for  this  thoughtless, 
unconscious  handling  of  cards  or  little  table  or- 
naments while  he  is  talking  is  said  to  be  one  of 
his  peculiarities.  A low  exclamation  from  the 
one 

uwho  mutely  alts 

Musing  by  the  fire-light,  that  great  brow 
And  the  spirit  small  hand  propping  it," 
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This,  manifestly,  is  not  his  game  at  all.  He 
pats  his  tail  between  his  royal  legs,  and  retreats 
into  his  own  snug  den  as  quickly  as  he  may. 
Were  he  to  attempt  to  go  and  fight  six  tigers, 
you  might  write  that  Lion  down  an  Ass. 

Now,  Harry  Warrington’s  first  feat  of  war 
* was  in  this  wise.  He  apd  about  13,000  other 
fighting  men  embarked  in  various  ships  and 
transports  on  the  1st  of  June,  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  at  daybreak  on  the  5th  the  fleet  stood 
in  to  the  Bay  of  Cancale,  in  Brittany.  For  a 
while  he  and  the  gentlemen  volunteers  had  the 
pleasure  of  examining  the  French  coast  from 
their  ships,  while  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
the  Commodore  reconnoitered  the  bay  in  a cut- 
ter. Cattle  were  seen,  and  some  dragoons,  who 
trotted  off  into  the  distance;  and  a little  fort  with 
a couple  of  guns  had  the  audacity  to  fire  at  his 
Grace  of  Marlborough  and  the  Commodore  in 
the  cutter.  By  two  o’clock  the  whole  British 
fleet  was  at  anchor,  and  signal  was  made  for  all 
the  grenadier  companies  of  eleven  regiments  to 
embark  on  board  flat-bottomed  boats  and  assem- 
ble round  the  Commodore’s  ship,  the  Essex. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Howe,  hoisting  his  broad  pen- 
nant on  board  the  Success  frigate,  went  in  as 
near  as  possible  to  shore,  followed  by  the  other 
frigates,  to  protect  the  landing  of  the  troops ; and 
now,  with  Lord  George  Sackville  and  General 
Dury  in  command,  the  gentlemen  volunteers,  the 
grenadier  companies,  and  three  battalions  of 
guards  pulled  to  shore. 

The  gentlemen  volunteers  could  not  do  any 
heroic  deed  upon  this  occasion,  because  the 
French,  who  should  have  staid  to  fight  them, 
ran  away ; and  the  frigates  having  silenced  the 
fire  of  the  little  fort  which  had  disturbed  the 
reconnoissance  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
army  presently  assaulted  it,  taking  the  whole 
garrison  prisoner,  and  shooting  him  in  the  leg. 
Indeed  he  was  but  one  old  gentleman,  who  gal- 
lantly had  fired  his  two  guns,  and  who  told  his 
conquerors,  “If  every  Frenchman  had  acted  like 
me,  you  would  not  have  landed  at  Cancale  at 
all.” 

The  advanced  detachment  of  invaders  took 
possession  of  the  village  of  Cancale,  where  they 
lay  upon  their  arms  all  night ; and  our  volunteer 
was  joked  by  his  comrades  about  his  eagerness  to 
go  out  upon  the  war-path  and  bring  in  two  or 
three  scalps  of  Frenchmen.  None  such,  howev- 
er, fell  under  his  tomahawk;  the  only  person 
slain  on  the  whole  day  being  a French  gentle- 
man, who  was  riding  with  his  servant,  and  was 
surprised  by  volunteer  Lord  Downe,  marching  in 
the  front  with  a company  of  Kingsley’s.  My 
Lord  Downe  offered  the  gentleman  quarter,  which 
he  foolishly  refused,  whereupon  he,  his  servant, 
and  the  two  horses,  were  straightway  shot. 

Next  day  the  whole  force  was  landed,  and  ad- 
vanced from  Cancale  to  St.  Malo.  Ail  the  villa- 
ges were  emptied  through  which  the  troops  passed, 
and  the  roads  were  so  narrow  in  many  places  that 
the  men  had  to  march  single  file,  and  might 
have  been  shot  down  from  behind  the  tall  leafy 
hedges  had  there  been  any  enemy  to  disturb  them. 


At  nightfall  the  army  arrived  before  St.  Malo, 
and  were  saluted  by  a fire  of  artillery  from  that 
town,  which  did  little  damage  in  the  darkness. 
Under  cover  of  this  the  British  set  fire  to  the 
| ships,  w'ooden  buildings,  pitch  and  tar  magazines 
! in  the  harbor,  and  made  a prodigious  conflagra- 
tion that  lasted  the  whole  night. 

This  feat  was  achieved  without  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  French  to  molest  the  British 
force ; but,  as  it  was  confidently  asserted  that 
there  was  a considerable  French  force  in  the 
town  of  St.  Malo,  though  they  wouldn’t  come 
out,  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  my 
Lord  George  Sackville  determined  not  to  disturb 
the  garrison,  marched  back  to  Cancale  again, 
and — and  so  got  on  board  their  ships. 

If  this  were  not  a veracious  histoiy,  don’t  you 
see  that  it  would  have  been  easy  to  send  our  Vir- 
ginian on  a more  glorious  campaign  ? Exactly 
four  wreeks  after  his  departure  from  England  Mr. 
Warrington  found  himself  at  Portsmouth  again, 
and  addressed  a letter  to  his  brother  George,  with 
which  the  latter  ran  off  to  Dean  Street  so  soon  as 
ever  he  received  it. 

“ Glorious  news,  ladies !”  cries  he,  finding  the 
Lambert  family  all  at  breakfast.  “Our  cham- 
pion has  come  back.  He  has  undergone  all  sorts 
of  dangers,  but  has  survived  them  all.  He  has 
seen  dragons — upon  my  word  he  says  so.” 

“Dragons!  What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  War- 
rington ?” 

“ But  not  killed  any — he  says  so,  as  yon  shall 
hear.  He  writes : • 

“ 4 Dearest  Brother, — I think  you  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  I am  returned,  without  any 
commission  as  yet ; without  any  wounds  or  glory ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  alive  and  harty.  On  board  oor 
ship  we  were  almost  as  crowded  as  poor  Mr.  Hoi- 
well  and  his  friends  in  their  Black  Hole  at  Cab 
icutta.  We  had  rough  weather,  and  some  of  the 
gentlemen  volunteers,  who  prefer  smooth  water, 
grumbled  not  a little.  My  gentlemen’s  stomachs 
are  dainty;  and  after  Braund’s  cookery  ami 
White’s  kick-shaws,  they  don’t  like  plain  sailor’s 
mm  and  bisket.  But  I,  wdio  have  been  at  sea 
before,  took  tny  rations  and  can  of  flip  ‘very  con- 
tentedly ; being  determined  to  put  a good  face  on 
every  thing  before  our  fine  English  macaronis,  and 
show  that  a Virginia  gentleman  is  as  good  as  the 
best  of  ’em.  I wish,  for  the  honor  of  old  Vir- 
ginia, that  I had  more  to  brag  about.  But  all  I 
can  say  in  truth  is,  that  we  have  been  to  France 
and  come  back  again.  Why,  I don’t  think  even 
your  trayick  pen  could  make  any  thing  of  such  a 
campaign  as  ours  has  been.  We  landed  on  the 
6 at  Cancalle  Bay,  we  saw  a few  dragons  on  ft 
hill—’ 

“ There ! Did  I not  tell  you  there  were  drag- 
ons?” asks  George,  laughing. 

“ Mercy ! What  can  he  mean  by  dragons  r 
crie9  Hetty. 

‘‘Immense  long-tailed  monsters,  with  steel 
scales  on  their  backs,  who  vomit  fire,  and  gob- 
ble up  a virgin  a day.  Haven’t  you  read  about 
them  in  The  Seven  Champions?”  says  P&pft* 
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“ Seeing  St.  George’s  flag,  I suppose  they  slunk 
off.” 

44  I have  read  of  ’em,”  says  the  little  boy  from 
Chartreux,  solemnly.  4 ‘They  like  to  eat  women. 
One  was  going  to  eat  Andromeda,  you  know, 
Papa ; and  Jason  killed  another,  who  was  guard- 
ing the  apple-tree.” 

44 4 . . . A few  dragons  on  a hill,’  ” George  re- 
sumes, 44 4 who  rode  away  from  us  without  engag- 
ing. We  slept  under  canvass.  We  marched  to 
St.  Malo,  and  burned  ever  so  many  privateers 
there.  And  we  went  on  board  shipp  again, 
without  bver  crossing  swords  with  an  enemy  or 
meeting  any  except  a few  poor  devils  whom  the 
troops  plundered.  Better  luck  next  time ! This 
hasn’t  been  very  much  nor  particular  glorious : 
but  I have  liked  it  for  my  part.  I have  smelt 
powder,  besides  a deal  of  rosn  and  pitch  we 
burned.  I’ve  seen  the  enemy ; have  sleppt  un- 
der canvass,  and  been  dredful  crowdid  and  sick 
at  sea.  I like  it.  My  best  compliments  to  dear 
Aunt  Lambert,  and  tell  Miss  Hetty  I wasn’t 
very  much  fritened  when  I saw  the  French  horse. 

44  4 Your  most  affectionate  brother, 

44  4 H.  E.  Warrington.’  ” 


We  hope  Miss  Hetty’s  qualms  of  conscience 
were  allayed  by  Harry’s  announcement  that  his 
expedition  was  over,  and  that  he  had  so  far  taken 
no  hurt.  Far  otherwise.  Mr.  Lambert,  iff  the 
course  of  his  official  duties,  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  troops  at  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
.and  George  Warrington  bore  him  company. 
They  found  Harry  vastly  improved  in  spirits  and 
health  from  the  excitement  produced  by  the  little 
campaign,  quite  eager  and  pleased  to  learn  his 
new  military  duties,  active,  cheerful,  and  healthy, 
and  altogether  a different  person  from  the  listless 
moping  lad  who  had  dawdled  in  London  coffee- 
houses and  Mrs.  Lambert’s  drawing-room.  The 
troops  were  under  canvas;  the  weather  was 
glorious,  and  George  found  his  brother  a ready 
pupil  in  a fine  brisk  open-air  school  of  war.  Not 
a little  amused,  the  elder  brother,  arm  in  arm 
with  the  young  volunteer,  paced  the  streets  of 
the  warlike  city,  recalled  his  own  brief  military 
experiences  of  two  years  back,  and  saw  here  a 
much  greater  army  than  that  ill-fated  one  of 
which  he  had  shared  the  disasters.  The  expedi- 
tion, such  as  we  have  seen  it,  w as  certainly  not 
glorious,  and  yet  the  troops  and  the  nation  were 
in  high  spirits  with  it.  We  were  said  to  have 
humiliated  the  proud  Gaul.  We  should  have 
vanquished  as  well  ns  humbled  him  had  he  dared 
to  appear.  What  valor,  after  all,  is  like  British 
valor?  I dare  say  some  such  expressions  have 
been  heard  in  later  times.  Not  that  I would 
hint  that  our  people  brag  much  more  than  any 
other,  or  more  now  than  formerly.  Have  not 
these  eyes  beheld  the  battle-grounds  of  Leipzig, 
Jena,  Dresden,  Waterloo,  Blenheim,  Bunker’s 
Hill,  New  Orleans?  What  heroic  nation  has 
not  fought,  has  not  conquered,  has  not  run  away, 
has  not  bragged  in  its  turn  ? Well,  the  British 
nation  was  much  excited  by  the  glorious  victory 
of  St.  Malo.  Captured  treasures  were  sent 
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home  and  exhibited  in  London.  The  people 
were  so  excited  that  more  laurels  and  more  vic- 
tories were  demanded,  and  the  enthusiastic  army 
went  forth  to  seek  some. 

With  this  new  expedition  went  a volunteer  so 
distinguished  that  we  must  give  him  precedenccf 
of  all  other  amateur  soldiers  or  sailors.  This 
was  our  sailor  Prince,  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Edward, 
who  was  conveyed  on  board  the  Essex  in  the 
ship’s  twelve-oared  barge,  the  standard  of  En- 
gland flying  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  the  admiral 
with  his  flag  and  boat  following  the  Prince’s, 
and  all  the  captains  following  in  seniority. 

Away  sails  the  fleet,  Harry,  in  high  health 
and  spirits,  waving  his  hat  to  his  friends  as  they 
cheer  from  the  shore.  He  must  and  will  have 
his  commission  before  long.  There  can  be  no 
difficulty  about  that,  George  thinks.  There  is 
plenty  of  money  in  his  little  store  to  buy  his 
brother’s  ensigney ; but  if  he  can  win  it  without 
purchase  by  gallantly  and  good  conduct,  that 
were  best.  The  colonel  of  the  regiment  reports 
highly  of  his  recruit ; men  and  officers  like  him. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  he  is  a young  fellow  of  good 
promise  and  spirit. 

Hip,  hip,  huzzay!  What  famous  news  arc 
these  which  arrive  ten  days  after  the  expedition 
has  sailed?  On  the  7th  and  8th  of  August  his 
Majesty’s  troops  have  effected  a landing  in  the 
Bay  des  Marais,  two  leagues  westward  of  Cher- 
bourg, in  the  face  of  a large  body  of  the  enemy. 
Awed  by  the  appearance  of  British  valor  that 
large  body  of  the  enemy  has  disappeared.  Cher- 
bourg has  surrendered  at  discretion;  and  the 
English  colors  are  hoisted  on  the  three  outlying 
forts.  Seven-and-twenty  ships  have  been  burned 
in  the  harbors,  and  a prodigious  number  of  fine 
brass  cannon  taken.  As  for  your  common  iron 
guns,  we  have  destroyed  ’em,  likewise  the  basin 
(about  which  the  Mounseers  bragged  so),  and£ 
the  two  piers  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor. 

There  is  no  end  of  jubilation  in  London  ; just 
as  Mr.  Howe’s  guns  arrive  from  Cherbourg  come 
Mr.  Wolfe’s  colors  captured  at  Louisbonrg.  The 
colors  are  taken  from  Kensington  to  St.  Paul’s, 
escorted  by  fourscore  life-guards  and  fourscore 
horse-grenadiers  with  officers  in  proportion,  their 
standards,  kettle-drums,  and  trumpets.  At  St. 
Paul’s  they  are  received  by  the  Dean  and  Chapr 
ter  at  the  West  Gate,  and  at  that  minute — bang, 
bong,  bung — the  Tower  and  Park  guns  salute 
them ! Next  day  is  the  turn  of  the  Cherbourg 
cannon  and  mortars.  These  are  the  guns  we 
took.  Look  at  them  with  their  caning  and 
flaunting  emblems — their  lilies,  and  crowns,  and 
mottoes!  Here  they  are,  the  Temeraire,  the 
Malfaisant,  the  Vainqueur  (the  Vainqueur,  in- 
deed! a pretty  vainqueur  of  Britons!),  and  ever 
so  many  more.  How  the  people  shout  as  the 
pieces  are  trailed  through  the  streets  in  proces- 
sion ! As  for  Hetty  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  I be- 
lieve they  are  of  opinion  that  Harry  took  every 
one  of  the  guns  himself,  dragging  them  out  of 
the  batteries,  and  destroying  the  artillerymen. 

He  has  immensely  risen  in  the  general  estima- 
tion in  the  last  few  days.  Madame  de  Bernstein 
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has*  asked  about  him.  Lady  Maria  has  begged 
ht^  dear  Cv^viu  George  >?  see  her, and,  if  possi- 
ble, gi>y : hex  nv^kM'::k)s  broiler,  Gwfgii>  who 
wm  i(n}ie  tjbfe  tfipj£  of ‘the  family  a couple  of 
wmUi6  *Lnce.  find*  himself  deposed,  and  of 
a eeotuit,  J6;Sfoa  Hetty's  ey«#  at  least. 
Yonrwii,  end  your  luttrtihigj  ami  your  ihragtti iis* 
v.ftty ^ iw  Yory  wrU  - bur  wWtare  tJrwjt.  in  Mm- 

prison  to  victories  and  brate  cannon?  George 
take#  Jim  tlei^iuoa  vciy  meekly,  They  are  fif- 
tecn  thousand  Briton#.  Why  should  they  not 
march  uiid  hike  dim  iteeJO  Nothing  more 
probable,  think  *0im?  of  the  Udm  They  cm* 
brace ; they  congratulate  each  other;  they  are 
in  a high  state  of  .excitement..  Fox  mice  they 
long  trliajL  Sir  Mile#  and  Lady  Warn rigton  were 
in  town,  so  that  they  might  pay  her  ladyship  a 
visit,  and  ask*  *4  Wlmi  do  you  any  to  your  neph- 
ew now,  pray?  Ilcu*  ho  not  taken  twentyMme 
hnest  hr\w  oiitmou ; dung  a hundred  and  twenty 
iron  guns  into  the  water,  seir.od  rw^iiry-sevcu 
ships  in  the  harbor,  and  destroyed  the  basin  and 
the  two  pier*  at  the  entrants  As*  th£  whlfife 
town  rejoico^  aiul  iUnminate^  ?o  these  wort  hr 


their  number  ;mui,  after  a while , broke  ami  mode 
for  thv  hrjats  with  a ar.nsrs  $$  jr*u< ! Seyen  ban- 
dred  out  of  rho  gluten  AveXtf  kittedy  drowned.  o t 
taken  ,-i hnt^elf  vm>  klikd 

—ami,  ah  ! where  w^rc  t! i^nA p nteers  ?' 

A smut  of  ittbl  liule  intelligent 


pie  they  loaves  behind.  Jack  the  Guards nurr 
and  La  Tnlipeof  the  mjf  Bretagne  ate  fmr :.?  * 
fact,  and  striving  to  knock  each  other * hrsho 
out.  Bon!  It  »s  their  nature tbc 
aud  Uoxrs--iind  we  mil  not  sev  Heaven,  Tmt  ^nifc 
Power  or  other  bus  made  Ahem  so  lor  ijn«  fijtp 
the  girl  of  lower  BiiJ/who  tmn&  on  dackvuttk 


should,  grieve  mt  My  bu^ine^  is  not  with  the 
tinny,  but  with  the  purple  lerf  btdirnd  W’hat  a 
due  state  Mis#  tit; try  Lambert  muM  t»e  in  wheo 
she  bears  uMH**  disaster  to  tbo  mx>p#  aud  fh«t 
flrtughpyr  uf  ttjje  grtnadiefc  cornj/anies!  /Yfteit, 
grief  find  doubt  arc  in  Ur<;r^*-  W'urrlapor^ 
breast ) wluit  commisi.'.ftiliou  in  Maj.fu  lata* 
l *ti%  nif  'ftti  looks  iaU>  M*  Hole .^r&.r$  htcc  And 
feiida  her  pilfcou#  *tvrf  ift&& ! {L^ve;  tlte 
eommtxh>T>>t  rowing  in  Hi*  barge  uuder  tin;  eae* 
my’i»  fire,  Ima  incited  'tilth  M*  bt«t-  wor€«  ana 
seme*  of  our  |«ople.  Moru  are  diwuei, 

hundreds  are  ptl^AncX&u  or  Mu>t  Ch  the  beach. 
Among  these,  wtee  k ewr  Yirginkn  ? 


der  of  &L  Mivlo;  and  thither,  liftec  ^tayjxig  a 
brief  time  at  IVimmouth  aud  the  Wight,  the  don- 
querow  of  Cherbourg  returned . T^rey  were  hind- 
t\l  in  the  Bay  of  St.  Lua,iri  ttt  the  dUiftncfi  gf  a 
few  miles  limp  thiv  place,  itlid  mnrcJxs*!  toward 
it,  intending  to  destroy  it  Bii#  ttrne.  Maumhile 
hafbar  c?i  Ht.  Lutiar  wevs  found  insecure  and 
fchu  heiVt  m»\cd  ap  tV;  Ht,  Ca*,  keeping  t»p  its 
mmitiu tuiMitibtf  with  tho  invad^g:  army. 

Now  the  BritWi  ^iOTi  tfoutul  that  thb  town  of 
St.  iMalo— rwhu'li  be  had  proposed  to  swallow  at 
a Hinglo  juud ^ ^ianld*!  by  hi  xunny  of 
Frertcb5  w the:  gtr'^attor  of  Ilritiauy  had 
brought  to  the  fyiecift  tig  )\U  good  toWW,  atid  the 
meditaiQit  fciug' t htis  mip»Jfesibk\, 

?fur  lw)d(jr«  murched  ibr  Then*  ships  ag;un,  whjrh 
lay  (tnly  iathe  Bay  ofSt, 

Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  Sl.  Cas's  day  \ As 
our  m>op?  w^y  r'hiucbing  ilowm  to  tlmn  ships 
they  * armjr  following  theui, 

which  tJtu  French  gf»vwtoc  of  the  priHnco  had 
aemt  trouv  lird«S,  Twthinl*  of  the  troops,  and 
all  the  ar^lhay.  aitoady  cftnbatk^lj  When 
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be  believed  that  after  the  action  of  St.  Cas — a 
mere  affair  of  catting  off  a rear-guard,  as  you  are 
aware — they  were  so  unfeeling  as  to  fire  away  I 
don’t  know  how  much  powder  at  the  Invalides  at 
Paris,  and  brag  and  bluster  over  our  misfortune  ? 
Is»there  any  magnanimity  in  hallooing  and  huz- 
zaying  because  five  or  six  hundred  brave  fellowB 
have  been  caught  by  ten  thousand  on  a sea-shore, 
and  that  fate  has  overtaken  them  which  is  said 
to  befall  the  hindmost  ? I had  a mind  to  design 
an  authentic  picture  of  the  rejoicings  at  London 
upon  our  glorious  success  at  St.  Malo.  I fan- 
cied the  polished  guns  dragged  in  procession  by 
our  gallant  tars;  the  stout  horse-grenadiers 
prancing  by;  the  mob  waving  hats,  roaring 
cheers,  picking  pockets,  and  our  friends  in  a bal- 
cony in  Fleet  Street  looking  on  and  blessing  this 
scene  of  British  triumph.  But  now  that  the 
French  Invalides  have  been  so  vulgar  as  to  imi- 
tate the  Tower,  and  set  up  their  St.  Cas  against 
our  St.  Malo,  I scorn  to  allude  to  the  stale  sub- 
ject. I say  Nolo,  not  Malo:  content,  for  my 
port,  if  Harry  has  returned  from  one  expedition 
and  t’other  with  a whole  skin.  And  have  I ever 
said  he  was  so  much  as  bruised  ? Have  I not, 
for  fear  of  exciting  my  fair  young  reader,  said 
that  he  was  os  well  as  ever  he  had  been  in  his 
life?  The  sea-air  had  browned  his  cheek,  and 
the  ball  whistling  by  his  side-curl  had  spared  it. 
The  ocean  had  wet  his  gaiters  and  other  gar- 
ments, without  swallowing  up  his  body.  He 
had,  it  is  true,  shown  the  lapels  of  his  coat  to  the 
enemy ; but  for  as  short  a time  as  possible,  with- 
drawing out  of  their  sight  as  quick  as  might  be. 
And  what,  pray,  are  lapels  but  reverses  ? Coats 
have  them,  as  well  as  men ; and  our  duty  is  to 
wear  them  with  courage  and  good-humor. 

44 1 can  tell  you,”  said  Harry,  44  we  all  had  to 
run  for  it ; and  when  our  line  broke,  it  was  he 
who  could  get  to  the  boats  who  was  most  lucky. 
The  French  horse  and  foot  pursued  us  down  to 
the  sea,  and  were  mingled  among  us,  cutting  our 
men  down,  and  bayoneting  them  on  the  ground. 
Poor  Armytage  was  shot  in  advance  of  me,  and 
fell ; and  I took  him  up  and  staggered  through 
the  surf  to  a boat.  It  was  lucky  that  the  sailors 
in  our  boat  weren’t  afraid;  for  the  shot  were 
whistling  about  their  ears,  breaking  the  blades 
of  their  oars,  and  riddling  their  flag  with  shot ; 
but  the  officer  in  command  was  as  cool  as  if  he 
had  been  drinking  a bowl  of  pnnch  at  Ports- 
mouth, which  we  had  one  on  landing,  I can 
promise  you.  Poor  Sir  J ohn  was  less  lucky  than 
me.  He  never  lived  to  reach  the  ship,  and  the 
service  has  lost  a fine  soldier,  and  Miss  Howe  a 
true  gentleman  to  her  husband.  There  must  be 
these  casualties,  you  see ; and  his  brother  gets 
the  promotion — the  baronetcy.” 

44  It  is  of  the  poor  lady  I am  thinking,*  says 
Miss  Hetty  (to  whom  haply  our  volunteer  is  tell- 
ing his  story),  4 ‘and  the  King.  Why  did  the 
King  encourage  Sir  John  Armytage  to  go  ? A 
gentleman  could  not  refuse  a command  from  such 
a quarter.  And  now  the  poor  gentleman  is  dead ! 
Oh  what  a state  his  Majesty  must  be  in ! ” 

“I  have  no  doubt  his  Majesty  will  be  in  a 
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deep  state  of  grief,”  says  Papa,  wagging  his 
head. 

“Now  you  are  laughing!  Do  you  mean, 

Sir,  that  when  a gentleman  dies  in  his  service, 
almost  at  his  feet,  the  King  of  England  won’t 
feel  for  him  ?”  Hetty  asks.  “ If  I thought  that, 

I vow  I would  be  for  the  Pretender!” 

“The  sauce-box  would  make  a pretty  little 
head  for  Temple  Bar,”  says  the  General,  who 
could  see  Miss  Hetty’s  meaning  behind  her  words, 
and  was  aware  in  what  a tumult  of  remorse,  of 
consternation,  of  gratitude  that  the  danger  was 
over,  the  little  heart  was  beating.  “No,”  says 
he,  “ my  dear.  Were  kings  to  weep  for  every 
soldier  what  a life  you  would  make  for  them ! 

I think  better  of  his  Majesty  than  to  suppose 
him  so  weak ; and  if  Miss  Hester  Lambert  got 
her  Pretender,  I doubt  whether  she  would  be  any 
the  happier.  That  family  was  never  famous  for 
too  much  feeling.  ” 

“But  if  the  King  sent  Harry — I mean  Sir 
John  Armytage — actually  to  the  war  in  which 
he  lost  his  life,  oughtn’t  his  Majesty  to  repent 
very  much  ?”  asks  the  young  lady. 

“If  Harry  had  fallen,  no  doubt  the  Court 
would  have  gone  into  mourning : as  it  is,  gentle- 
men and  ladies  were  in  colored  clothes  yester- 
day,” remarks  the  General. 

“ Why  should  we  not  make  bonfires  for  a de- 
feat, and  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes  after  a vic- 
tory ?”  asks  George.  “I  protest  I don’t  want 
to  thank  Heaven  for  helping  us  to  burn  the  ships 
at  Cherbourg.” 

“Yes  you  do,  George!  Not  that  I have  a 
right  to  speak,  and  you  ain’t  evqy  so  much  clev- 
erer. But  when  your  country  wins  you’re  glad 
— I know  /am.  When  I run  away  before  French- 
men I’m  ashamed — I can’t  help  it,  though  I done 
it,”  says  Harry.  “It  don’t  seem  to  me  right 
somehow  that  Englishmen  should  have  to  do  it,” 
he  added,  gravely.  And  George  smiled;  but 
did  not  choose  to  ask  his  brother  what,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  the  Frenchman’s  opinion, 

“ Tis  a bad  business,”  continued  Harry, 
gravely;  “but  ’tis  lucky  ’twas  no  worse.  The 
story  about  the  French  is,  that  their  governor, 
the  Duke  of  Aiguillon,  was  rather  what  you  call 
a moistened  chicken . Our  whole  retreat  might 
have  been  cut  off— only,  to  be  sure,  we  ourselves 
were  in  a mighty  hurry  to  move.  The  French 
local  militia  behaved  famous,  I am  happy  to  say ; 
and  there  was  ever  so  many  gentlemen  volunteers 
with  ’em,  who  shoved,  as  they  ought  to  do,  in 
the  front.  They  say  the  Chevalier  of  Tour  d’Au- 
vergne  engaged  in  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Aiguil- 
lon’s  orders.  Officers  told  us,  who  cainc  off  with 
a list  of  our  prisoners  and  wounded  to  General ' 
Bligh  and  Lord  Howe.  He  is  a lord  now,  since 
the  news  came  of  his  brother’s  death  to  home, 
George.  He  is  a brave  fellow,  whether  lord  or 
commoner.” 

“And  his  sister,  who  was  to  have  married 
poor  Sir  John  Armytage,  think  what  her  state 
must  be!”  sighs  Miss  Hetty,  who  has  grown  of 
late  so  sentimental. 

“And  his  mother!”  cries  Mrs.  Lambert. 
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his  shoulder,  the  enemy  in  pursuit,  the  shot  fly- 
ing round.  And  it  was  she  who  drove  him  into 
the  danger!  Her  words  provoked  him.  He 
never  rebukes  her  now  ho  is  returned.  Except 
when  asked,  he  scarcely  speaks  about  hi*  ad- 
ventures at  all.  He  is  very  grave  and  courteous 
with  Hetty ; w ith  the  rest  of  the  family  especially 
frank  and  tender.  But  those  taunts  of  hers 
wounded  him.  “Little  hand!”  his  looks  and 
demeanor  seem  to  say,  * 4 thou  shouhlst  not  have 
been  lifted  against  me  l It  is  ill  to  scorn  any 
one,  much  more  one  who  has  been  so  devoted  to 
you  and  all  yours.  I may  not  be  over-quick 
of  wit,  but  in  as  for  as  the  heart  goes  I am  the 
equal  of  the  best,  and  the  best  of  my  heart  your 
family  has  had.'* 

Harry's  wrong,  and  his  magnanimous  endur- 
ance of  it.  serv  ed  him  to  regain  in  Miss  Hetty's 
esteem  that  place  w hich  lie  had  lost  during  the 
previous  months’  inglorious  idleness.  The  re- 
spect which  the  fair  pay  to  the  brave  she  gave 
him.  She  was  no  longer  pert  in  her  answers, 
or  sarcastic  in  her  observations  regarding  his 
conduct.  In  a word,  she  was  a humiliated,  an 
altered,  an  improved  Miss  Hetty. 


“ Have  you  seen  her  ladyship's  address  in  the 
papers  to  the  electors  of  Nottingham?  ‘Lord 
Howe  being  now  absent  upon  the  publick  service, 
and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Howe  with  his  regiment 
at  Lotiisbourg,  it  rests  upon  me  to  beg  the  favor 
of  your  votes  and  interests  that  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Howe  may  supply  the  place  of  his  late  broth- 
er as  your  representative  in  Parliament.  ’ Isn't 
this  a gallant  woman?" 

“A  Laconic  woman,"  snvs  George. 

‘‘  How  can  sons  help  being  brave  who  have 
been  nnrsed  by  such  a mother  as  that?"  asks 
^the  General, 

Our  two  young  men  looked  at  each  other. 

“If  one  of  us  were  to  fall  in  defense  of  his 
country  we  have  a mother  in  Sparta  who  w’ould 
think  and  WTite  so  too,"  says  George. 

4‘  If  Sparta  is  any  where  Virginia  wav,  I reck- 
on we  have,'1  remarks  Mr.  Harry.  “ And  to 
think,  that  we  should  both  of  us  have  met  the 
enemy,  and  both  of  us  been  whipped  by  him, 
brother!"  lie*  adds,  pensively. 

Hetty  looks  at  him,  and  thinks  of  him  only 
as  he  was  the  other  day,  tottering  through  the 
water  toward  the  boats,  his  comrade  bleeding  on 
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A lid  ail  the  world  seamed,  to  change  lawaid  (of  game  Irojn  Norfolk  : and  dtp?  bitd  i>l:»tri tfif- 
•Harry,  m he  toward  the  world.  He  was  no  i if  erg)  , with-.  km>  to  mx  ebosim  had  a siring  ar.»j 
longer  isulky  and  indidento  2 he  na  more  despotuh 1 paper  round  fbn  and  wa?  '-imt  M 
edn^thi^^  neighbors.  The  vicrira  of  junng  MilesV  towling*]S?Vfe  ^ \ r 

Lionel  of  kits  regiment  reported  his  behavior  as  And  /presently,  with  joy  iwf&fttYp* 

^xt^npliiry,  and  mom  mended  him  for  one  of  the  termruv.,  Mn  Lambert  <\m»e  to  vMt  hk  |x>u;v^ 
otnnmissions  vacated  by  the  ca-stml tics?  during  the;  | ffiertds  ar  their  h^stfcfcs'itt  iW^|»(«rt  fevr, 
•exf^dition.  Unlucky  a*  its  term  mat  ion  was,  It;  and  jumounefeif.'  tvr  t Vim  that  H^nrvVVx^. 


iVi**'  •rWT/K't  V»  *■ 


an  otffcr  of  the  hos];»iral% .of  hi*  tsmntty  hotttfi,  !trmctt  wk  go  A-cotrBtrxo. 

if  they  were  Tainded  to  come  to  him.’  And  lx>  SokAa:  of  my  i\m^hle  leaders  no  doubt  are  in 
rides  thV  rik^e  came  to  him  a private  letter  the  custom  rif  riririhg  famous  garden  in  tjie 
through  the  post — not  very  well  *tjicUed,  hut  in  a ; Kegent's  Park,  in  which  many  of  our  tinned, 
handwriting  which  iknysnvilod  to  wt  again,  in  | feathered,  fcair-footwl  feli^rtr^teotmt^.  ore  n$- 
oriuch  1uj>  uftetrioitafce  ivKtda,  Maria  ' comiriodn  ted  with /board  irtid  Wlging,  in'. return 
toltl  him  she  always  loved  , tu  hc»t  bis  proises  for  wiikU  Urey  e^hihit  themselves  for  mtr  im 
(wWh  were*  in  every’  ta*dy\<  ma&rh  pi and  ••  struct  ion  and nxmtsenjerif  - . andriieyr**  as  h roan's 
vyropatlutfed  in  his  i?V7od  ,or  tVntune^  and  business  and  private  thought  follow  Id m every 
that,  whatever  occurred  i a him,  .«ffc  lagged-  % fwfarpsy  and  mix  tliBinselves  trivh  all  life  and.  00- 


kf'-r,1  a littJo/ffoce  m Jbifc  heart,’  lure  tottnd  RUo'uti  him.  F found  myself,  while 

sou,  she  wrote*  hud  preached  a beautiful  sermon  i looking  nt  some  tbh.  in  the  &pmristtof  still  artti- 
about  the  hprrnrs  of  war,  and  the  noble  actions  ! ally  th  inking  uftw  fricmls the  YVgi  oiauC  One 
of  men  who  voluhtci^d  to  face  buttle  , and  dan-  ) of  the  most  iKVMttif^niaSfe^-tru^rfcV  1 ever  be- 
gvr  in  the  sciyieu pf etttptrr*  Indeed  the  ' held,  ' ' green  Imth'  in.-  ki*r~ 

Cho^hVLti  wrote  presunHV^  a letter  full  Lmotumi*  turves,  irfm  tm^ing  hV  bkek  glbukm- 

of  imtUoriaorn,  in  which  he  diluted.  Mr.  Hurry  ing  hack  to  me*,  now  exhibiting  his  fair  white 
'is  hi?  friend*,  J»M  i^nylweton,  tuy;  glorious  hero,  j chest,  in  every  movement  Active  ,rud  graceful, 
Even^ir  Miles  Warrington  dispHl^hed  a basket  fumed  out  to  be  our  old  homely  friend  the  tlotuv 
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der,  whom  we  have  all  gobbled  up  out  of  his 
bath  of  water  souchy  at  Greenwich*  without  hav- 
ing the  slightest  ic^ja  that  he  was  a beauty. 

As  is  the  race  of  man,  so  is  the  race  of  floun- 
ders. If  you  can  but  see  the  latter  in  his  right 
element,  you  may  view  him  agile,  healthy,  and 
comely : put  him  out  of  his  place,  and  behold 
hiB  beauty  is  gone,  his  motions  are  disgraceful : 
he  flaps  the  unfeeling  ground  ridiculously  with 
his  tail,  and  will  presently  gasp  his  feeble  life 
out.  Take  him  up  tenderly,  ere  it  be  too  late, 

and  cast  him  into  his  native  Thames  again 

But  stop:  I believe  there  is  a certain  proverb 
about  fish  out  of  water,  and  that  other  profound 
naturalists  have  remarked  on  them  before  me. 
Now  Harry  Warrington  liad  been  floundering 
for  ever  so  long  a time  past,  and  out  of  his  prop- 
er element.  As  soon  as  he  found  it,  health, 
strength,  spirits,  energy,  returned  to  him,  and 
with  the  tap  of  the  epaulet  on  his  shoulder  he 
sprang  up  an  altered  heing.  He  delighted  in 
his  new  profession ; he  engaged  in  all  its  details, 
and  mastered  them  with  eager  quickness.  Had 
I the  skill  of  my  friend  Lorrequer,  I would  fol- 
low the  other  Harry  into  camp,  and  see  him  on 
the  march,  at  the  mess,  on  the  parade-ground ; 
I would  have  many  a carouse  with  him  and  his 
companions ; I would  cheerfully  live  with  him 
under  the  tents ; I would  knowingly  explain  all 
the  manoeuvres  of  war,  and  all  the  details  of  the 
life  military.  As  it  is,  the  reader  must  please, 
out  of  his  experience  and  imagination,  to  fill  in 
the  colors  of  the  picture  of  which  I can  give  but 
meagre  hints  and  outlines,  and,  above  all,  fancy 
Mr.  Harry  Warrington  in  his  new  red  coat  and 
yellow  facings,  very  happy  to  bear  the  King’s 
colors,  and  pleased  to  learn  and  perform  all  the 
duties  of  his  new  profession. 

As  each  young  man  delighted  in  the  excel- 
lence of  the  other,  and  cordially  recognized  his 
brother’s  superior  qualities,  George,  we  may  be 
sure,  was  proud  of  Harry’s  success,  and  rejoiced 
in  his  returning  good  fortune.  He  wrote  an  af- 
fectionate letter  to  his  mother  in  Virginia,  re- 
counting all  the  praises  which  he  had  heard  of 
Harry,  and  which  his  brother’s  modesty,  George 
knew,  would  never  allow  him  to  repeat.  He 
described  how  Harry  had  won  his  own  first  step 
in  the  army,  and  how  he,  George,  would  $sk  his 
mother  leave  to  share  with  her  the  expense  of 
purchasing  a higher  rank  for  him. 

Nothing,  said  George,  would  give  him  a great- 
er delight  than  to  be  able  to  help  his  brother, 
and  the  more  so  as,  by  his  sudden  return  into 
life  as  it  were,  he  had  deprived  Harry  of  an  in- 
heritance which  he  had  legitimately  considered 
as  his  own.  Laboring  under  that  misconcep- 
tion, Harry  had  indulged  in  greater  expenses 
than  he  ever  would  have  thought  of  incurring  as 
a younger  brother ; and  George  thought  it  was 
but  fair,  and,  as  it  were,  as  a thank-offering  for 
liis  own  deliverance,  that  he  should  contribute 
liberally  to  any  scheme  for  his  brother’s  advant- 
age. 

And  now,  having  concluded  his  statement  re- 
specting Harry’s  affairs,  George  took  occasion 
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to  speak  of  his  own,  and  addressed  his  honored 
mother  on  a point  which  very  deeply  concerned 
himself.  She  was  aware  that  the  best  friends  he 
and  his  brother  had  found  in  England  were  the 
good  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lambert,  the  latter  Madam 
Esmond’s  school-fellow  of  earlier  years.  Where 
their  own  blood  relations  had  been  worldly  and 
unfeeling,  these  true  friends  had  ever  been  gen- 
erous and  kind.  The  General  was  respected  fay 
the  whole  army,  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
him.  No  mother’s  affection  could  have  been 
more  touching  than  Mtb.  Lambert’s  for  both 
Madam  Esmond’s  children;  and  now,  wrote 
Mr.  George,  he  himself  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment for  the  elder  Miss  Lambert,  on  which  be 
thought  the  happiness  of  his  life  depended,  and 
which  he  besought  his  honored  mother  to  ap- 
prove. He  had  made  no  precise  offers  to  the 
young  lady  or  her  parents ; but  he  was  bound  to 
say  that  he  had  made  little  disgnise  of  his  senti- 
ments, and  that  the  young  lady,  as  well  as  her 
parents,  seemed  favorable  to  him.  She  had  been 
so  admirable  and  exemplary  a daughter  to  her 
own  mother,  that  he  felt  sure  she  would  do  her 
duty  by  his.  In  a word,  Mr.  Warrington  de- 
scrijjed  the  young  lady  as  a model  of  perfection, 
and  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  his  own  future  life  depended  upon 
possessing  or  losing  her.  Why  do  you  not  pro- 
duce this  letter?  haply  asks  some  sentimental 
reader  of  the  present  Editor,  who  has  said  how 
he  has  the  whole  Warrington  correspondence  in 
his  hands.  Why  not?  Because  ’tis  cruel  to 
babble  the  secrets  of  a young  man’s  love;  to 
overhear  his  incoherent  vows  and  wild  raptures, 
and  to  note,  in  cold  blood,  the  secrets — it  may 
be,  the  follies — of  his  passion.  Shall  we  play 
eavesdropper  at  twilight  embrasures,  count  sighs 
and  hand-shakes,  bottle  hot  tears : lay  our  steth- 
oscope on  delicate  young  breasts,  and  feel  their 
heart-throbs  ? I protest,  for  one,  love  is  sacred. 

Wherever  I see  it  (as  one  sometimes  may  in  this 
world)  shooting  suddenly  out  of  two  pair  of  eyes; 
or  glancing  sadly  even  from  one  pair ; or  looking 
down  from  the  mother  to  the  baby  in  her  lap;  or 
from  papa  at  his  girl’s  happiness  as  she  is  whirl- 
ing round  the  room  with  the  captain : or  from 
John  Anderson  as  his  old  wife  comes  into  the 
room — the  bonne  vteille , the  ever-peerless  among 
women;  wherever  we  see  that  signal,  I say,  let 
us  salute  it.  It  is  not  only  wrong  to  kiss  and 
tell,  but  to  tell  about  kisses.  Every  body  who 
has  been  admitted  to  the  mystery — hush  about 
it.  Down  with  him  qui  Deep,  sacrum  vulgarit 
arcana . Beware  how  you  dine  with  him,  he 
will  print  your  private  talk : as  sure  as  yon  sail 
with  him,  he  will  throw  you  over. 

While  Harry’s  love  of  battle  has  led  him  to 
smell  powder — to  rush  upon  reiuctantes  dracones > 
and  to  carry  wounded  comrades  out  of  fire, 

George  has  been  pursuing  an  amusement  much 
more  peaceful  and  delightful  to  him;  penning 
sonnets  to  his  mistress’s  eyebrow,  mayhap ; pac- 
ing in  the  darkness  under  her  window,  and 
watching  the  little  lamp  which  shone  upon  her 
in  her  chamber;  finding  all  sorts  of  preteate  for 
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sending  little  notes  which  don't  seem  to  require 
little  answers,  but  get  them ; culling  bits  out  of 
his  favorite  poets,  and  flowers  out  of  Covent  Gar- 
den for  somebody's  special  adornment  and  pleas- 
ure; walking  to  St.  James's  Church,  singing 
very  likely  out  of  the  same  Prayer-book^  and 
never  hearing  one  word  of  the  sermon,  so  much 
do  other  thoughts  engross  him;  being  prodig- 
iously affectionate  to  all  Miss  Hetty’s  relations — 
to  her  little  brother  and  sister  at  school ; to  the 
elder  at  college ; to  Miss  Hetty,  with  whom  he 
engages  in  gay  passages  of  wit ; and  to  Mamma, 
who  is  half  in  love  with  him  herself,  Martin 
Lambert  says ; for  if  fathers  are  sometimes  sulky 
at  the  appearance  of  the  destined  son-in-law,  is 
it  not  a fact  that  mothers  become  sentiment- 
al, and,  as  it  were,  love  their  own  loves  over 
again? 

Gumbo  and  Sady  are  forever  on  the  trot  be- 
tween Southampton  Row  and  Dean  Street.  In 
the  summer  months  all  sorts  of  junketings  and 
pleasure-parties  are  devised ; and  there  are  count- 
less proposals  to  go  to  Ranelagh,  to  Hampstead, 
to  Vauxhall,  to  Marylebone  Gardens,  and  what 
not.  George  wants  the  famous  tragedy  copied 
out  fair  for  the  stage,  and  who  can  write  such  a 
beautiful  Italian  hand  as  Miss  Theo?  As  the 
sheets  pass  to  and  fro  they  are  accompanied  by 
little  notes  of  thanks,  of  interrogation,  of  admi- 
ration, always.  See,  here  is  the  packet,  marked 
in  Warrington’s  neat  hand,  44  T’s  letters,  1 768-9.” 
Shall  we  open  them  and  reveal  their  tender  se- 
crets to  the  public  gaze?  Those  virgin  words 
were  whispered  for  one  ear  alone.  Years  after 
they  were  written,  the  husband  read,  no  doubt 
with  sweet  pangs  of  remembrance,  the  fond  lines 
addressed  to  the  lover.  It  were  a sacrilege  to 
show  the  pair  to  public  eyes : only  let  kind  read- 
ers be  pleased  to  take  our  word  that  the  young 
lady's  letters  are  modest  and  pure,  the  gentle- 
man's most  respectful  and  tender.  In  fine,  you 
see,  we  have  said  very  little  about  it;  but,  in 
these  few  last  months,  Mr.  George  Warrington 
has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  has  found  the  wo- 
man of  women.  She  mayn't  be  the  most  beau- 
tiful. Why,  there  is  Cousin  Flora,  there  is  Cco- 
lia,  and  Ardelia,  and  a hundred  more,  who  are 
ever  so  much  more  handsome : but  her  sweet  face 
pleases  him  better  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
She  mayn't  be  the  most  clever,  but  her  voice  is 
the  dearest  and  pleasantest  to  hear ; and  in  her 
company  he  is  so  clever  himself;  he  has  such 
fine  thoughts ; he  uses  such  eloquent  words ; he 
is  so  generous,  noble,  witty,  that  no  wonder  he 
delights  in  it.  And,  in  regard  to  the  young 
lady — as  thank  Heaven  I never  thought  so  ill 
of  women  as  to  suppose  them  to  be  just — we  may 
be  sure  that  there  is  no  amount  of  wit,  of  wis- 
dom, of  beauty,  of  valor,  of  virtue  with  which 
she  does  not  endow  her  young  hero. 

When  George’s  letter  reached  home  we  may 
fancy  that  it  created  no  small  excitement  in  the 
little  circle  round  Madam  Esmond's  fireside.  So 
he  was  in  love,  and  wished  to  marry ! It  was 
but  natural,  and  would  keep  him  out  of  harm's 
way.  If  he  proposed  to  unite  himself  with  a 
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well-bred  Christian  young  woman,  Madam  saw 
no  harm. 

44 1 knew  they  would  be  setting  their  caps  at 
him,"  says  Mountain.  44  They  fancy  that  his 
wealth  is  as  great  as  his  estate.  He  does  not 
say  whether  the  yonng  lady  has  money.  I fear 
otherwise.” 

4 4 People  would  set  their  cape  at  him  here,  I 
dare  say,"  says  Madam  Esmond,  grimly  look- 
ing at  her  dependent,  4 4 and  tiy  and  catch  Mr. 
Esmond  Warrington  for  their  own  daughters, 
who  are  no  richer  than  Miss  Lambert  may 
be.” 

44 1 suppose  your  ladyship  means  me!”  says 
Mountain.  44 My  Fanny  is  noor,  as  you  say; 
and  'tis  kind  of  you  to  remind  me  of  her  pov- 
erty ! ” 

44 1 sai4  people  would  set  their  caps  at  him. 

If  the  cap  fits  you,  tout  pis  ! as  my  papa  used  to 
say." 

44  You  think.  Madam,  I am  scheming  to  keep 
George  for  my  daughter  ? I thank  you,  on  my  ‘ 
word ! A good  opinion  you  seem  to  have  of  us 
after  the  years  we  have  lived^  together!” 

44  My  dear  Mountain,  I know  you  much  bet- 
ter than  to  suppose  you  could  ever  fancy  your 
daughter  would  be  a suitable  match  for  a gen- 
tleman of  Mr.  Esmond's  rank  and  station,”  says 
Madam,  with  much  dignity. 

4 4 Fanny  Parker  was  as  good  as  Molly  Benson 
at  school,  and  Mr.  Mountain's  daughter  is  as 
good  as  Mr.  Lambert's!”  Mrs.  Mountain  cries 
out. 

44 Then  you  did  think  of  marrying  her  to  my 
son  ? I shall  write  to  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington, 
and  say  how  sorry  I am  that  you  should  be  dis- 
appointed!” says  the  mistress  of  Costlewood. 

And  we,  for  our  parts,  may  suppose  that  Mrs. 
Mountain  was  disappointed,  and  had  some  am- 
bitious views  respecting  her  daughter— else,  why 
should  she  have  been  so  angry  at  the  notion  of 
Mr.  Warrington’s  marriage? 

In  reply  to  her  son,  Madam  Esmond  wrote 
back  that  she  was  pleased  with  the  fraternal  love 
George  exhibited ; and  it  was  indeed  but  right 
in  some  measure  to  compensate  Harry,  whose 
expectations  had  led  him  to  adopt  a more  costly 
mode  of  life  than  he  would  have  entered  on  had 
he  known  he  was  only  a younger  son.  And 
with  respect  to  purchasing  his  promotion,  she 
would  gladly  halve  the  expense  with  Harry’s 
elder  brother,  being  thankful  to  think  his  own 
gallantry  had  won  him  his  first  step.  This  be- 
stowal of  George’s  money,  Madam  Esmond  add- 
ed, was  at  least  much  more  satisfactory  than 
some  other  extravagances  to  which  she  would 
not  advert. 

The  other  extravagance  to  which  Madam  al- 
luded was  the  payment  of  the  ransom  to  the 
French  captain’s  family,  to  which  tax  George’s 
mother  never  would  choose  to  submit.  She  had 
a determined  spirit  of  her  own,  which  her  son 
inherited.  Ilis  persistence  she  called  pride  and 
obstinacy.  What  she  thought  of  her  owm  per- 
tinacity, her  biographer  who  lives  so  far  from 
her  time  does  not  pretend  to  say.  Only  I dare 
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say  people  a hundred  years  ago  pretty  much  re- 
sembled their  grandchildren  of  the  present  date, 
and  loved  to  have  their  own  way,  and  to  make 
others  follow  it. 

Now,  after  paying  his  own  ransom,  his  broth- 
er’s debts,  and  half  the  price  for  his  promotion, 
George  calculated  that  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  his  private  patrimony  would  be  swallowed  up: 
nevertheless  he  made  the  sacrifice  with  a perfect 
good  heart.  His  good  mother  always  enjoined 
him  in  her  letters  to  remember  who  his  grand- 
father was,  and  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  fam- 
ily accordingly.  She  gave  him  various  commis- 
sions to  purchase  goods  in  England,  and  though 
she  as  yet  had  sent  him  very  trifling  remittances, 
she  alluded  so  constantly  to  the  exalted  rank  of 
the  Esmonds,  to  her  desire  that  he  should  do 
nothing  unworthy  of  that  illustrious  family ; she 
advised  him  so  peremptorily  and  frequently  to 
appear  in  the  first  society  of  the  country,  to  fre- 
quent the  Court  where  his  ancestors  had  been 
accustomed  to  move,  and  to  appear  always  in 
the  world  in  q manner  worthy  of  his  name,  that 
George  made  no  doubt  his  mother’s  money  would 
be  forthcoming  when  his  own  ran  short,  and  gen- 
erously obeyed  her  injunctions  as  to  his  style  of 
life.  I find  in  the  Esmond  papers  of  this  period 
bills  for  genteel  entertainments,  tailors’  bills  for 
Court  suits  supplied,  and  liveries  for  his  honor’s 
negro  servants  and  chairmen,  horse-dealers’  re- 
ceipts, and  so  forth ; and  am  thus  led  to  believe 
that  the  elder  of  our  Virginians  was  also  after  a 
while  living  at  a considerable  expense. 

He  was  not  wild  or  extravagant  like  his 
brother.  There  was  no  talk  of  gambling  or 
race-horses  against  Mr.  George;  his  table  was 
liberal,  his  equipages  handsome,  his  purse  al- 
ways full,  the  estate  to  which  he  was  heir  was 
known  to  be  immense.  I mention  these  circum- 
stances because  they  may,  probably,  have  influ- 
enced the  conduct  both  of  George  and  his  friends 
in  that  very  matter  concerning  which,  as  I hare 
said,  he  and  his  mother  had  been  just  correspond- 
ing. The  young  heir  of  Virginia  was  traveling 
for  his  pleasure  and  improvement  in  foreign  king- 
doms. The  Queen,  his  mother,  was  in  daily 
correspondence  with  his  Highness,  and  constant- 
ly enjoined  him  to  act  as  became  his  lofty  sta- 
tion. There  could  be  no  doubt,  from  her  let- 
ters, that  she  desired  he  should  live  liberally  and 
magnificently.  He  was  perpetually  making  pur- 
chases at  his  parent’s  order.  8he  had  not  settled 
as  yet;  on  the  contrary,  she  had  wrote  out  by 
the  last  mail  for  twelve  new  sets  of  wagon-har- 
ness, and  an  organ  that  should  play  fourteen 
specified  psalm-tunes : which  articles  George  du- 
tifully ordered.  She  had  not  paid,  as  yet,  and 
might  not  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  eventually, 
of  course,  she  would ; and  Mr.  Warrington  nev- 
er thought  of  troubling  his  friends  about  these 
calculations,  or  discussing  with  them  his  mother’s 
domestic  affairs.  They,  on  their  side,  took  for 
granted  that  he  was  in  a state  of  competence  and 
ease,  and,  without  being  mercenary  folks,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lambert  were,  no  doubt,  pleased  to  see 
an  attachment  growing  up  between  their  daugh- 


ter and  a young  gentleman  of  such  good  princi- 
ples, talents,  family,  and  expectations.  There 
was  honesty  in  all  Mr.  Esmond  Warrington’s 
words  and  actions,  and  in  his  behavior  to  the 
world  a certain  grandeur  and  simplicity  which 
showed  him  to  be  a true  gentleman.  Somewhat 
cold  and  haughty  in  his  demeanor  to  strangers, 
especially  toward  the  great,  he  was  not  in  the 
least  supercilious;  he  was  perfectly  courteous 
toward  women,  and  with  those  people  whom  he 
loved,  especially  kind,  amiable,  lively,  and  ten- 
der. 

No  wonder  that  one  young  woman  we  know 
of  got  to  think  him  the  best  man  in  all  the  world 
— alas ! not  even  excepting  Papa.  A great  love 
felt  by  a man  toward  a woman  makes  him  bet- 
ter, as  regards  her,  than  all  other  men.  We 
have  said  that  George  used  to  wonder  himself 
when  he  found  how  witty,  how  eloquent,  how 
wise  he  was,  when  he  talked  with  the  fair  young 

creature  whose  heart  had  become  all  his I 

say  we  will  not  again  listen  to  their  love  whis- 
pers. Those  soft  words  do  not  bear  being  writ, 
ten  down.  If  you  please — good  Sir,  or  Madam, 
who  are  sentimentally  inclined — lay  down  the 
book  and  think  over  certain  things  for  yourself. 

You  may  be  ever  so  old  now,  but  you  remember. 

It  may  be  all  dead  and  buried ; but  in  a mo- 
ment np  it  springs  out  of  its  grave,  and  looks, 
and  smiles,  and  whispers  as  of  yore  when  it  clung 
to  your  arm,  and  dropped  fresh  tears  on  your 
heart.  It  is  here,  and  alive,  did  I say  ? O far, 
far  away!  O lpnely  hearth  and  cold  ashes! 

Here  is  the  vase,%ut  the  roses  are  gone ; here  is 
the  shore  and  yonder  the  ship  was  moored ; but 
the  anchors  are  up,  and  it  has  sailed  away  for- 
ever. 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera.  This,  howev- 
er, is  mere  sentimentality ; and  as  regards  George 
and  Theo,  is  neither  here  nor  there.  What  I 
mean  to  say  is,  that  the  young  lady’s  family  were 
perfectly  satisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs  between 
her  and  Mr.  Warrington;  and  though  he  had 
not  as  yet  asked  the  decisive  question,  every 
body  else  knew  what  the  answer  would  be  when 
it  came. 

Mamma  perhaps  thought  the  question  was  a 
long  time  coming. 

“Pshaw!  my  dear,”  says  the  General. 

“ There  is  time  enough  in  all  conscience.  Theo 
is  not  much  more  than  seventeen ; George,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  under  forty;  and,  besides,  he 
must  have  time  to  write  to  Virginia  and  ask 
Mamma.’* 

“ But  suppose  she  refuses  ?” 

“ That  will  be  a bad  day  for  old  and  young,” 
says  the  General.  “Let  ns  rather  say,  suppose 
she  consents,  my  love  ? — I can’t  fancy  any  body 
in  the  world  refusing  Theo  any  thing  she  has  set 
her  heart  on,”  adds  the  father ; “ and  I am  sure 
*tis  bent  upon  this  match.” 

So  they  all  waited  with  the  utmost  anxiety 
until  an  answer  from  Madam  Esmond  should  ar- 
rive; and  trembled  lest  the  French  privateers 
should  take  the  packet-ship  by  which  the  precious 
letter  was  conveyed. 
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- ’ f*  steiteiau  of  md\  litetfoy  law**  our  friend 

, " George  would  k*mniff«thiU;»r  v uiid  ;va  tkeyWero 

£ v * h*®*  itnd  J^ik 

' \V‘Y  rri  f«»r  . {K»  tfcuU  tbC)*  TSStt^t  te 

m*1*?  fcrrftCtexilyi  conflations  togrthrr 
( . v;  ' V.  Wich  would  be  very  lijtw-iiiag  tu  report  could 

'{  V > jw  Vmiy  w-curate  necoim& of  iiiwa . la  one 

’ffl|  £ ; **  I tel  tke  brtripr  tif  fenmviiig  iiie  famons  Gte 

.igsm^  5$g(<  N' x }.  Piial  '\Wilfhy  anil  Seeing  Tnmdj  of  him  during*  hi? 

JK#--  . j '|;||pyaWp|HK^»  | hiri  stay  in  London.  Wu  had  a object  of  con- 
% ffM:.  V f -Jt'- ‘1*^  ' ••  Bte  '*£$&?!  4^  tff  unfailing  himesi 

:f  ™t.>  IjHg  '||K8y fin  teh  of  a*.  ami  J cflull  not  but  admire  Mr. 

Jjj  -|s?*V  jkM--: . • WoWsi  s&fipBedfcy^lda  iVankmxs  and. a tiort  of 

V [<  gMtte*  bravery  nhieii  riwjneterized  him.  Ho 

i Wi\#  miich  heap*  and 

f r- r 'heaps  of  tutfrete  ip  ftdk;  to  Inn  v XjT  it 

he  ft  KjLtt  to  odyof  N,I»;  hi>te>  to  «*•?  wv?b  liar- 
tv  ?};iv  Fsfrh  (hc  vvflx  ptoiommviy  fiiod  of  pl<vr; 

rrur.™  rrvu  M <1*4^  .4tete|/ ;d » v<, ' 

v ; . : V ;‘  ^ **•  r • p • 1 - v 1 u :.  Surely  my  Jus  i«sk  he  tef  ft  1^^  \v*h)c3t  wait 

IK- ytmti*  4 rtUa^r  x$  *<mdD>  *sd-  two  *on*  enough  io  smrifY&tf  gu^. 

jmb  iJEO^  fio itegertd  aifo^di-  ’'ih/'^UicA  to  me  sot 

jA2jfe5  VfotFK,  llarty’s  new  Coted,  tat  me 
hack  from  Aninrte  « few  weeks  after  our  Vir- 
ginian hy#  piped  ifte  WolfrrTrcd  pro 

:-iwii . of  >Kiti^3Gy  ‘ 

and  a tteeond  tmmlidtttif  fBo  7vgimcrn  had  \mm  j an  op|^t«ito 
funned  and  $£$<m  pj  him  iu  fcnvnrd  fer  his  d|j?u 
tingn  gailftutry  akd  eerdees  at  Cape*  Breton, 

fiarnr  vrrmt  with  quite  nnfeigtte\i  ro^f*ect  nnd  tor- 
diulity  to ^ pay  hig  dutV  td  hfe  xUnV'  Ctethttmkrv 
on  whom  the  of  the  wovIdM*^^^  W ttfrn- 
ed  now — the  common  opinioa  beuig  ih>rt  lie  wiu? 

Act  Uocaiide-  fit  .g^ppiafc  ".  .. 

rrffUirs  im  France  «even»l  oift^i^  of  grem  previous  and  the  ixmwtifal  tteers  und  ttt^s  iiff  iteford 
bad  hecrh  tried  and  fcmml  hrinun m »dy  want-  Garden?,  that  lie  did  t>6i  care  to  r|uit  'Lteiow  [far 
iug.  Tiie  Date  of  iVlarllx^roagh  had  showi  him  * any  h>ng  period..  He  made  \m  plgriniagc  to 
vdf  no  wort hy  deia‘ri dun t of  his  gi'eof  a^eeytcti'.  ^^tle\riiiid;.aiJd  jh&s?A  n few  day?  thcr^  oect^ 
About  my  Lard  George  >Sacl:vdIe^  tnhiiarj  i»yihg  the  eJmraher  of  which  he  had  nfttn  heard 
in*  rbt-re  were  doubt*,  even  before  his  triilmppy  h if?. giantlfbt her  talk,  aud  which  Coluuel  Esmond 
behavior  at  Mindcn  pawentud  a grefit  victory,  lmd  occupied  as  a.  boy:  und  lie  was  m‘ehvni 
The  nation  wus  longing  for  military  glmy;  and  kindly  orunigli  by  suck  members  of  the  family  a* 
the  mijiipter  wsos  anxioas  to  hnil  u generai  who  hyj>jKmed  to  be  at  home.  Buc  .no  doubt  he  lovr^ 
might  ennily  the  tsi^er  desir^ov  ijM  (Hs>ph3..  ;vir,  teter  ro  be  in  Lohd^fn  by  the  ride  of  a y«*un g 
Woh%e‘s  tmd  Mr,  Liurdicrtrs  te  pttjg'Hiem  pwte  ‘in  wdi<xri  be  found  gt^afcer  pluns- 

both  in  London*  the  friendly inroKonte  betv>x*eu  urc  than  any  wldeh  my  Loi  d Ctefted<xlV  eirdt* 
those  officers  w as  renewed,  skv  ohc  being  more  ibnld  afford  him,  though  ait  the  loilics  wcire  dv- 
deUghviftii  than  Lambert  at  hri  .youn^  frond's  ilv  wnd  Lmly, Afatrn  «spedaljf  gmeknt^f  and  en~ 
good  lort  ute  , ; : ; . iisjb^tcd  'vntb  the  tw^tjdy  wlddi  Gem^and  Ste 

Minty,  when  he  was  away  ftmr  hk  duty ^ wns  sun  8htnp«on  rend  not  \n  tltu  kdles.  Tim  Chnp 
never  tired  of  hearing  Ait.  WotfeV  detail*'  uf  the  bun  wag  fentlmsuritie  in  it  > pniises,  and  'mdeixl 
tnilitaty  t>{xmthm.s  of  the  last  year,  about  which  it  was  through  hi*  iotri^L  and  not  through  Air. 
Woke  talked  very  freely  end  o]KUtIy.  Whatever  Jithtem’a  after  xU,  dmt  Afr-.  Wtarrntglon\  piece 
thought,  was  ifi  hi*  mind,  lie  appear?  tu  have  ever  etuue  un  rho  ^Ugi;  jVDf.Jo^  it  is  true, 
spoken  it  out  geii^rciusB%  He  Und  that  heroic  pressed  the  l»1/*y  on  his  friend  Mr,  Garrick  fur 
simplicity  which  rlj^tingntetri  KoL  ate' ward:.  Drury  Lane,  but  Gayrici;  had  just  nmdc  an  ar- 
he  talked  frnnkly  of  his  actions.  8ome  Of  the  mngetnent ; witir.  Borne  for  a 

fine  gentlemen  at  Sfc.  Jumc^>  tru^edy  fnnn  the  pen  of  the  ntitlinf  df  Dougfiin 

srwKW  at  him  t but  'te.  of  Ac<*<»rdingfr  . Curpe^m  was  carried  to  Mr.  flte 

frtcnik'wa  may.  he  -eure'  Ue  '■  at  t’ovrut  Gordmo  nnd  uecepted  by  that  man- 

The  yodfig  CteeriU  rf'n  ngj?r . .•*■'•  f ‘ •!;'  V, : ‘ ^ 

lx>y  on  many  matters.  On  th»i  night  of  the  produetipn.  nf  the  piece 

find  jJiWtiT*.  On  the  last  d«ty  s.u»a  Mr,  Warrington  gnv^  *M*  eiegubc  sRtd^tmvKiit' 

he  would  rather  have  wHtte*'G^y^*>ye^y;^  to;.hfe.  inetnj&'-  at  the -Becllbrd  HeatL  in  Coveut 
have  won  a battle.  We  mny  1# ' mifc.  ;tiat 'with ' I G.irduu,  Wlicnce  tiiy  udjoumed  ia  a body  tb- the 


He  tsecmicd  to  me  sot 
| merely  Ute  a ^olditr  jgoing  iv^oJutcly  to  do  hi.A 
Ldaty,  but  miner  hkc  u knight  in  qaesi:  of  drag.. 
Urns  imrt  giimts.  My  own  r/4mtnr  Iub  Chrn  Bhed 
>,  j of  Into  u ^diicf  pf  u very  ditfemnt  order*  and  rjuiie 
. X waTce  know  wluch  .to  ad-, 
nitre  nvo^t,  TIhv  .JBrite^  chivairon.s  ardor,-  m* 
the  more  ilum  Itoman  constancy  of  Our 
'Virginian.^  .;  '■  ■•'?) . •- \';>r  ‘ ^ ■' ... ;; 

As  Mr,  Lainl»ertV  official  dnriea  uotainod  him 
in  London,  hi*  family  t ^uihiuod  MiiUvetUitti? ;WvtU 
iiun,  cud  I Mr.  ■ Whmii^Hni  ‘.vxv  <r>  b>a. 

Jo  ftlm  late  [ Lsfictl  with  ihc  niful  qiuet  of  8<iurhftmpton  Bow 
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theatre,  leaving  only  one  or  two  with  our  young 
author,  who  remained  at  the  Coffee  House,  where 
friends  from  time  to  time  came  to  him  with  an 
account  of  the  performance.  The  part  of  Car- 
pezan  was  filled  by  Barry,  Shuter  was  the  old 
nobleman,!  Reddish,  I need  scarcely  say,  made 
an  excellent  Ulric,  and  the  King  of  Bohemia 
was  by  a young  actor  from  Dublin,  Mr.  Geoghe- 
gan,  or  Hagan  as  he  was  called  on  the  stage, 
and  who  looked  and  performed  the  part  to  ad- 
miration.* Mrs.  Woffington  looked  too  old  in 
the  first  act  as  the  heroine,  but  her  murder  in 
the  fourth  act,  about  which  great  doubts  were 
expressed,  went  off  to  the  terror  and  delight  of 
the  audience.  Miss  Wayn  sang  the  ballad  which 
is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  the  king’s  page  just  at 
the  moment  of  the  unhappy  wife’s  execution,  and 
all  agreed  that  Barry  was  very  terrible  and  pa- 
thetic as  Carpezan,  especially  in  the  execution 
scene.  The  grace  and  elegance  of  the  young 
actor,  Gahagan,  won  general  applause.  The 
piece  was  put  very  elegantly  on  the  stage  by  Mr. 
Rich,  though  there  was  some  doubt  whether,  in 
the  march  of  Janizaries  in  the  last,  the  man- 
ager was  correct  in  introducing  a favorite  ele- 
phant, which  had  figured  in  various  pantomimes, 
and  by  which  one  of  Mr.  Warrington’s  black 
servants  marched  in  a Turkish  habit.  The  oth- 
er sate  in  the  footman’s  gallery,  and  uproarious- 
ly wept  and  applauded  at  the  proper  intervals. 

The  execution  of  Sybilla  was  the  turning  point 
of  the  piece.  Her  head  off,  George’s  friends 
breathed  freely,  and  one  messenger  after  another 
came  to  him  at  the  Coffee  House,  to  announce 
the  complete  success  of  the  tragedy.  Mr.  Bar- 
ry, amidst  general  applause,  announced  the  play 
for  repetition,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
young  gentleman  of  Virginia ; his  first  attempt 
in  the  dramatic  style. 

We  should  like  to  have  been  in  the  box  where 
all  our  friends  were  seated  during  the  perform- 
ance, to  have  watched  Hetty’s  flutter  and  anxi- 
ety while  the  success  of  the  play  seemed  dubious, 
and  have  beheld  the  blushes  and  the  sparkles  in 
her  eyes  when  the  victory  was  assured.  Harry,  dur- 
ing the  little  trouble  in  the  fourth  act,  was  dead- 
ly pale — whiter,  Mrs.  Lambert  said,  than  Barry, 
with  all  his  chalk.  But  if  Briareus  could  have 
clapped  hands,  he  could  scarcely  have  made  more 
noise  than  Harry  at  the  end  of  the  piece.  Mr. 
Wolfe  and  General  Lambert  huzzayed  enthusi- 
astically. Mrs.  Lambert,  of  course,  cried : and 
though  Hetty  said  44  Why  do  you  cry,  Mamma  ? 
You  don’t  want  any  of  them  alive  again ; you 
know  it  serves  them  all  right,”  the  girl  was  real- 
ly as  much  delighted  as  any  person  present,  in- 
cluding little  Charley  from  the  Chartreux,  who 
had  leave  from  Dr.  Crusins  for  that  evening,  and 
Miss  Lucy,  who  had  been  brought  from  board- 
ing-school on  purpose  to  be  present  on  the  great 
occasion.  My  Lord  Castlewood  and  his  sister, 
Lady  Maria,  were  present ; and  his  lordship  went 
from  his  box  and  complimented  Mr.  Barry  and 
the  other  actors  on  the  stage ; and  Parson  Samp- 
son was  invaluable  in  the  pit,  where  he  led  the 
applause,  having,  I believe,  given  previous  in- 


structions to  Gumbo  to  keep  an  eye  upon  him 
from  the  gallery,  and  do  as  he  did. 

Bef  sure  there  was  a very  jolly  supper  of  Mr. 
Warrington’s  friends  that  night  — much  more 
jolly  than  Mr.  Garrick’s,  for  example,  who  made 
but  a very  poor  success  with  his  Agis  and  its 
dreary  choruses,  and  who  must  have  again  felt 
that  he  had  missed  a good  chance  in  preferring 
Mr.  Home’s  tragedy  to  our  young  author’s.  A 
jolly  supper,  did  we  say  ? — Many  jolly  suppers. 
Mr.  Gumbo  gave  an  entertainment  to  several 
gentlemen  of  the  shoulder-knot,  who  had  con- 
curred in  supporting  his  master’s  master-piece: 
Mr.  Henry  Warrington  gave  a snpper  at  the 
Star  and  Garter,  in  Pall  Mall,  to  ten  officers  of 
his  new  regiment,  who  had  come  up  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  backing  Carpezan : and,  final- 
ly, Mr.  Warrington  received  the  three  principal 
actors  of  the  tragedy,  our  family  party  from  the 
side  box,  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  ingenious  friend, 
Mr.  Reynolds  the  painter,  my  Lord  Castlewood 
and  his  sister,  and  one  or  two  more.  My  Lady 
Maria  happened  to  sit  next  to  the  young  actor 
who  had  performed  the  part  of  the  king.  Mr. 
Warrington  somehow  had  Miss  Theo  for  a neigh- 
bor, and  no  doubt  passed  a pleasant  evening  be- 
side her.  The  greatest  animation  and  cordial- 
ity prevailed,  and  when  toasts  were  called,  Lady 
Maria  gayly  gave  “ The  King  of  Hungary”  far 
hers.  That  gentleman,  who  had  plenty  of  elo- 
quence and  fire,  and  excellent  manners,  on  as 
well  as  off  the  stage,  protested  that  he  had  al- 
ready suffered-  death  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
hoped  that  he  should  die  a hundred  times  mare 
on  the  same  field ; but,  dead  or  living,  vowed  he 
knew  whose  humble  sen-ant  he  ever  should  be. 
Ah  I if  he  had  but  a real  crown,  in  place  of  his 
diadem  of  pasteboard  and  tinsel,  with  what  joy 
would  he  lay  it  at  her  ladyship’s  feet ! Neither 
my  lord  nor  Mr.  Esmond  were  over  well  pleased 
with  the  gentleman’s  exceeding  gallantry — a 
part  of  which  they  attributed,  no  doubt  justly,  to 
the  wine  and  punch,  of  which  he  had  been  par- 
taking very  freely.  Theo  and  her  sister,  who 
were  quite  new  to  the  world,  were  a little  fright- 
ened by  the  exceeding  energy  of  Mr.  Hagan’s 
manner — but  Lady  Maria,  much  more  experi- 
enced, took  it  in  perfectly  good  part.  At  a late 
hour  coaches  were  called,  to  which  the  gentle- 
men attended  the  ladies,  after  whose  departure 
some  of  them  returned  to  the  supper-room,  and 
the  end  was  that  Carpezan  had  to  be  carried 
i away  in  a chair,  and  that  the  King  of  Hungary 
had  a severe  headache;  and  that  the  Poet, 
though  he  remembered  making  a great  number 
of  speeches,  was  quite  astounded  when  half  a 
I dozen  of  his  guests  appeared  at  his  house  the 
next  day,  whom  he  had  invited  over  night  to 
come  and  sup  with  him  once  more. 

As  he  put  Mrs.  Lambert  and  her  daughters 
into  their  coach  on  the  night  previous  all  the  In- 
dies were  flurried,  delighted,  excited ; and  you 
may  be  sure  our  gentleman  was  with  them  the 
next  day,  to  talk  of  the  play  and  the  audience, 
and  the  actors,  and  the  beauties  of  the  piece, 
over  and  over  again.  Mrs.  Lambert  had  heard 
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that  the  ladies  of  the  theatre  were  dangerous 
company  for  young  men.  She  hoped  George 
would  have  a care,  and  not  frequent  the  green- 
room too  much. 

George  smiled,  and  said  he  had  a preventive 
against  all  green-room  temptations,  of  which  he 
was  not  in  the  least  afraid ; and  as  he  spoke  he 
looked  in  Theo’s  face,  as  if  in  those  eyes  lay  the 
amulet  which  was  to  preserve  him  from  all  dan- 
ger. 

“ Why  should  he  be  afraid,  Mamma?”  asks 
the  maiden,  simply.  She  had  no  idea  of  danger 
or  of  guile. 

“No,  my  darling,  I don’t  think  he  need  be 
afraid,”  says  the  mother,  kissing  her. 

“ You  don’t  suppose  Mr.  George  would  fall 
in  love  with  that  painted  old  creature  who  per- 
formed the  chief  part?”  asks  Miss  Hetty,  with  a 
toss  of  her  head.  “ She  must  be  old  enough  to 
be  his  mother.” 

“ Pray,  do  you  suppose  that  at  our  age  nobo- 
dy can  care  for  us,  or  that  we  have  no  hearts 
left?”  asks  Mamma,  very  tartly.  “I  believe, 
or  I may  say,  I hope  and  trust,  your  father 
thinks  otherwise.  He  is,  I imagine,  perfectly 
satisfied,  miss.  He  does  not  sneer  at  age,  what- 
ever little  girls  out  of  the  school-room  may  do. 
And  they  had  much  better  be  back  there,  and 
they  had  much  better  remember  what  the  fifth 
commandment  is — that  they  had,  Hetty  ! ” 

“I  didn’t  think  I was  breaking  it  by  saying 
that  an  actress  was  as  old  as  George’s  mother,” 
pleaded  Hetty. 

“ George’s  mother  is  as  old  as  I am,  miss ! — 
at  least  she  was  when  we  were  at  schooL  And 
Fanny  Parker — Mrs.  Mountain  who  now  is — was 
seven  months  older,  and  we  were  in  the  French 
class  together ; and  I have  no  idea  that  our  age 
is  to  be  made  the  subject  of  remarks  and  ridi- 
cule by  our  children,  and  I will  thank  you  to 
spare  it,  if  you  please ! Do  you  consider  your 
mother  too  old,  George  ?” 

“I  am  glad  my  mother  is  of  your  age,  Aunt 
Lambert,”  says  George,  in  the  most  sentimental 
manner. 

Strange  infatuation  of  passion — singular  per- 
versity of  reason!  At  some  period  before  his 
marriage,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a 
man  actually  is  fond  of  his  mother-in-law ! At 
this  time  our  good  General  vowed,  and  with 
some  reason,  that  he  was  jealous.  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert made  much  more  of  George  than  of  any  oth- 
er person  in  the  family.  She  dressed  up  Theo 
to  the  utmost  advantage  in  order  to  meet  him ; 
she  was  forever  caressing  her,  and  appealing  to 
her  when  he  spoke.  It  was,  “ Don’t  you  think 
he  looks  well?” — “Don’t  you  think  he  looks 
pale,  Theo,  to-day?” — “Don’t  you  think  he  has 
been  sitting  up  over  his  books  too  much  at  night?” 
and  so  forth.  If  he  had  a cold,  she  would  have 
liked  to  make  gruel  for  him  and  see  his  feet  in 
hot  water.  She  sent  him  recipes  of  her  own 
for  his  health.  When  he  was  away,  she  never 
ceased  talking  about  him  to  her  daughter.  I 
dare  say  Miss  Theo  liked  the  subject  well  enough. 
When  he  came,  she  was  sure  to  be  wanted  in 


some  other  part  of  the  house,  and  would  bid 
Theo  take  care  of  him  till  she  returned.  Why, 
before  she  returned  to  the  room,  could  you  hear 
her  talking  outside  the  door  to  her  youngest  in- 
nocent children,  to  her  servants  in  the  upper  re- 
gions, and  so  forth  ? When  she  reappeared, 
was  not  Mr.  George  always  standing  or  sitting 
at  a considerable  distance  from  Miss  Theo — ex- 
cept, to  be  sure,  on  that  one  day  when  she  had 
just  happened  to  drop  her  scissors,  and  he  had 
naturally  stooped  down  to  pick  tlfem  up  ? Why 
was  she  blushing?  Were  not  youthful  cheeks 
made  to  blush,  and  roses  to  bloom  in  the  spring  ? 
Not  that  Mamma  ever  noted  the  blushes,  but  be- 
gan quite  an  artless  conversation  about  this  or 
that,  as  she  sate  down  brimful  of  happiness  to 
her  work-table. 

And  at  last  there  came  a letter  from  Virginia 
in  Madam  Esmond’s  neat,  well-known  hand,  and 
over  which  George  trembled  and  blushed  before 
he  broke  the  seal#  It  was  in  answer  to  the  let- 
ter which  he  had  sent  home,  respecting  his  broth- 
er’s commission  and  his  own  attachment  to  Miss 
Lambert.  Of  his  intentions  respecting  Harry 
Madam  Esmond  fully  approved.  As  for  his 
marriage,  she  was  not  against  early  marriages. 
She  would  take  his  picture  of  Miss  Lambert  with 
the  allowance  that  was  to  be  made  for  lovers’ 
portraits,  and  hope,  for  his  sake,  that  the  young 
lady  was  all  he  described  her  to  be.  With  mon- 
ey, as  Madam  Esmond  gathered  from  her  son’s 
letter,  she  did  not  appear  to  be  provided  at  all, 
which  was  a pity,  as,  though  wealthy  in  land, 
their  family  had  but  little  ready-money.  How- 
ever, by  Heaven’s  blessing,  there  was  plenty  at 
home  for  children  and  children’s  children,  and 
the  wives  of  her  sons  should  share  all  she  had. 
When  she  heard  more  at  length  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lambert  she  would  reply  for  her  part  more 
fully.  She  did  not  pretend  to  say  that  she  had 
not  greater  hopes  for  her  son,  as  a gentleman  of 
his  name  and  prospects  might  pretend  to  the 
hand  of  the  first  lady  of  the  land ; but  os  Heav- 
en had  willed  that  her  son’s  choice  should  fall 
upon  her  old  friend’s  daughter,  she  acquiesced, 
and  would  welcome  George’s  wife  as  her  own 
child.  This  letter  was  brought  by  Mr.  Van  den 
Bosch,  of  Albany,  who  had  lately  bought  a very 
large  estate  in  Virginia,  and  who  was  bound  for 
England  to  put  his  grand-daughter  to  a boarding- 
school.  She,  Madam  Esmond,  was  not  merce- 
nary, nor  was  it  because  this  young  lady  was 
heiress  of  a very  great  fortune  that  she  desired 
her  sons  to  pay  Mr.  Van  d.  B.  every  attention. 
Their  properties  lay  close  together,  and  could 
Harry  find  in  the  young  lady  those  qualities  of 
person  and  mind  suitable  for  a companion  for  life , 
at  least  she  would  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
both  her  children  near  her  in  her  declining  years. 
Madam  Esmond  concluded  by  sending  her  af- 
fectionate compliments  to  Mrs.  Lambert,  from 
whom  she  begged  to  hear  further,  and  her  bless- 
ing to  the  young  lady  who  was  to  be  her  daugh- 
ter-in-law. 

The  letter  was  not  cordial,  and  the  writer  ev- 
idently but  half  satisfied;  but,  such  as  it  was, 
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her  consent  was  here  formally  announced.  How 
eagerly  George  ran  away  to  Soho  with  the  long- 
desired  news  in  his  pocket ! I suppose  our  wor- 
thy friends  there  must  have  read  his  news  in  his 
countenance  — else  why  should  Mrs.  Lambert 
take  her  daughter’s  hand  and  kiss  her  with  such 
uncommon  warmth  when  George  announced 
that  he  had  received  letters  from  home  ? Then, 
with  a break  in  his  voice,  a pallid  face,  and  a 
considerable  tremor,  turning  to  Mr.  Lambert,  he 
said;  “Madam  Esmond’s  letter,  Sir,  is  in  reply 
to  one  of  mine,  in  which  I acquainted  her  that  I 
had  formed  an  attachment  in  England,  for  which 
I asked  my  mother’s  approval.  She  gives  her 
consent,  I am  grateful  to  say,  and  I have  to  pray 
my  dear  friends  to  be  equally  kind  to  me.” 

44  God  bless  thee,  my  dear  boy ! ” says  the  good 
General,  laying  a hand  on  the  young  man’s  head. 
44 1 am  glad  to  have  thee  for  a son,  George. 
There,  there,  don’t  go  down  on  your  knees, 
young  folks!  George  may,  to  be  sure,  and 
thank  God  for  giving  him  the  best  little  wife  in 
all  England.  Yes,  my  dear,  except  when  you 
were  ill,  you  never  caused  me  a heartache — and 
happy  is  the  man,  I say,  who  wins  thee!” 

I have  no  doubt  the  young  people  knelt  before 
their  parents,  as  was  the  fashion  in  those  days ; 
and  am  perfectly  certain  tliat  Mrs.  Lambert  kissed 
both  of  them,  and  likewise  bedewed  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  in  the  most  plentiful  manner.  Het- 
ty was  not  present  at  this  sentimental  scene,  and 
when  she  heard  of  it,  spoke  with  considerable  as- 
perity, and  a laugh  that  was  by  no  means  pleas- 
ant, saying,  4 4 Is  this  all  the  news  you  have  to 
give  me  ? Why,  I have  known  it  these  months 
past.  Do  you  think  I have  no  eyes  to  see,  and 
no  ears  to  hear,  indeed?”  But  in  private  she 
was  much  more  gentle.  She  flung  herself  on 
her  sister’s  neck,  embracing  her  passionately, 
and  vowing  that  never,  never  would  Theo  find 
any  one  to  love  her  like  her  sister.  With  Theo 
she  became  entirely  mild  and  humble.  She 
could  not  abstain  from  her  jokes  and  satire  with 
George,  but  he  was  too  happy  to  heed  her  much, 
and  too  generous  not  to  see  the  cause  of  her  jeal- 
ousy. 

When  all  parties  concerned  came  to  read  Mad- 
am Esmond’s  letter,  that  document,  it  is  true, 
appeared  rather  vague.  It  contained  only  a 
promise  that  she  would  receive  the  young  people 
at  her  house,  and  no  sort  of  proposal  for  a set- 
tlement. The  General  shook  his  head  over  the 
letter — he  did  not  think  of  examining  it  until 
some  days  after  the  engagement  had  been  made 
between  George  and  his  daughter;  but  now  he 
read  Madam  Esmond’s  words  they  gave  him  but 
small  encouragement. 

44 Bah!”  says  George.  44 1 shall  have  three 
hundred  pounds  for  my  tragedy.  I can  easily 
write  a play  a year,  and  if  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst,  we  can  live  on  that. 

44  On  that  and  your  patrimony,”  says  Theo’s 
father. 

George  now  had  to  explain,  with  some  hesita- 
tion, that  what  with  paying  bills  for  his  mother, 
and  Hurry’s  commission  and  debts,  and  his  own 


ransom  — George’s  patrimony  proper  was  well- 
nigh  spent. 

Mr.  Lambert’s  countenance  looked  graver  still 
at  this  announcement,  but  he  saw  his  girl’s  eyes 
turned  toward  him  with  an  alarm  so  tender,  that 
he  took  her  in  his  arms  and  vowed  that,  let  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  his  darling  should  not 
be  balked  of  her  wish. 

About  the  going  back  to  Virginia,  George 
frankly  owned  that  he  little  liked  the  notion  of 
returning  to  be  entirely  dependent  on  his  mo- 
ther. He  gave  General  Lambert  an  idea  of  his 
life  at  home,  and  explained  how  little  to  his 
taste  that  slavery  was.  No.  Why  should  he 
not  stay  in  England,  write  more  tragedies,  study 
for  the  bar,  get  a place,  perhaps?  W^y,  in- 
deed ? He  straightway  began  to  form  a plan  for 
another  tragedy.  He  brought  portions  of  his 
work,  from  time  to  time,  to  Miss  Theo  and  her 
sister : Hetty  yawned  over  the  wrork,  but  Theo 
pronounced  it  to  be  still  more  beautiful  and  ad- 
mirable than  the  last,  which  was  perfect. 

The  engagement  of  our  young  friends  was 
made  known  to  the  members  of  their  respective 
families,  and  announced  to  Sir  Miles  Warring- 
ton, in  a ceremonious  letter  from  his  nephew. 

For  a while  Sir  Miles  saw  no  particular  objection 
to  the  marriage ; though,  to  be  sure,  considering 
his  name  and  prospects,  Mr.  Warrington  might 
have  looked  higher.  The  truth  was,  that  Sir 
Miles  imagined  that  Madam  Esmond  had  made 
some  considerable  settlement  on  her  son,  and  that 
his  circumstances  were  more  than  easy.  But 
wiien  he  heard  that  George  was  entirely  depend- 
ent on  his  mother,  and  that  his  owm  small  patri- 
mony was  dissipated,  as  Harry’s  had  been  before, 

Sir  Miles’s  indignation  at  his  nephew’s  impru- 
dence knew  no  bounds ; he  could  not  find  words 
to  express  his  horror  and  anger  at  the  want  of 
principle  exhibited  by  both  these  unhappy  young 
men : he  thought  it  his  duty  to  speak  his  mind 
about  them,  and  wrote  his  opinion  to  his  sister 
Esmond  in  Virginia.  As  for  General  and  Mrs. 

Lambert,  who  passed  for  respectable  persons,  was 
it  to  be  borne  that  such  people  should  inveigle 
a penniless  young  man  into  a marriage  with 
their  penniless  daughter  ? Regarding  them,  and 
George’s  behavior,  Sir  Miles  fully  explained  his 
view's  to  Madam  Esmond,  gave  half  a finger  to 
George  whenever  his  nephew  called  on  him  in 
town,  and  did  not  even  invite  him  to  partake  of 
the  famous  family  small-beer.  Toward  Harry  „ 
his  uncle  somewhat  unbent;  Harry  had  done 
his  duty  in  the  campaign,  and  was  mentioned 
with  praise  in  high  quarters.  He  had  sown  his 
wild  oats — he  at  least  was  endeavoring  to  amend ; 
but  George  was  a young  prodigal,  fast  careering 
to  ruin*  and  his  name  was  only  mentioned  in  the 
family  with  a groan.  Are  there  any  poor  fel- 
lows nowadays,  I wonder,  whose  polite  families 
fall  on  them  and  persecute  them ; groan  over 
them  and  stone  them,  and  hand  stones  to  their 
neighbors  that  they  may  do  likewise?  All 
the  patrimony  spent ! Gracious  Heavens ! Sir 
Miles  turned  pale  when  he  saw  his  nephew  com- 
ing. Lady  Warrington  prayed  for  him  as  a dan- 
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gerons  reprobate ; and,  in  the  mean  time,  George 
was  walking  the  town,  quite  unconscious  that  he 
was  occasioning  so  much  wrath  and  so  much  de- 
votion. He  took  little  Miley  to  the  play  and 
brought  him  back  again.  He  sent  tickets  to  his 
aunt  and  cousins,  which  they  could  not  refuse, 
you  know ; it  would  look  too  marked  were  they 
to  break  altogether.  So  they  not  only  took  the 
tickets,  but  whenever  country  constituents  came 
to  town  they  asked  for  more,  taking  care  to  give 
the  very  worst  motives  to  George’s  intimacy  with 
the  theatre,  and  to  suppose  that  he  and  the  act- 
resses were  on  terms  of  the  most  disgraceful  inti- 
macy. An  august  personage  having  been  to  the 
theatre,  and  expressed  his  approbation  of  Mr. 
Warrington’s  drama  to  Sir  Miles,  when  he  at- 
tended his  R-y-1  H-ghn-ss’s  levee  at  Seville  House, 
Sir  Miles,  to  be  sure,  modified  his  opinion  regard- 
ing the  piece,  and  spoke  henceforth  more  respect- 
fully of  it.  Meanwhile,  as  we  have  said,  George 
was  passing  his  life  entirely  careless  of  the  opin- 
ion of  all  the  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  in  the 
world. 

Most  of  the  Esmond  cousins  were  at  least 
more  polite  and  cordial  than  George’s  kinsfolk 
of  the  Warrington  side.  In  spite  of  his  behav- 
ior over  the  cards,  Lord  Castlewood,  George  al- 
ways maintained,  had  a liking  for  our  Virgin- 
ians, and  George  was  pleased  enough  to  be  in 
his  company.  He  was  a far  abler  man  than 
many  who  succeeded  in  life.  He  had  a good 
name,  and  somehow  only  stained  it;  a consid- 
erable wit,  and  nobody  trusted  it ; and  a very 
shrewd  experience  and  knowledge  of  mankind, 
which  made  him  mistrust  them,  and  himself 
most  of  all,  and  which  perhaps  was  the  bar  to 
his  own  advancement.  My  Lady  Castlewood,  a 
woman  of  the  world,  wore  always  a bland  mask, 
and  received  Mr.  George  with  perfect  civility, 
and  welcomed  him  to  lose  as  many  guineas  as 
he  liked  at  her  ladyship’s  card-tables.  Between 
Mr.  William  and  the  Virginian  brothers  there 
never  was  any  love  lost ; but,  as  for  Lady  Ma- 
ria, though  her  love  affair  was  over,  she  had  no 
rancor;  she  professed  for  her  cousins  a very 
great  regard  and  affection,  a part  of  which  the 
young  gentlemen  very  gratefully  returned.  She 
was  charmed  to  hear  of  Harry’s  valor  in  the 
campaign ; she  was  delighted  with  George’s  suc- 
cess at  the  theatre ; she  was  forever  going  to  the 
play,  and  had  all  the  favorite  passages  of  Carpe- 
zan  by  heart.  One  day,  as  Mr.  George  and 
Miss  Theo  were  taking  a sentimental  walk  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  whom  should  they  light 
upon  but  their  Cousin  Maria  in  company  with  a 
gentleman  in  a smart  suit  and  handsome  laced 
hat,  and  who  should  the  gentleman  be  bnt  his 
Majesty  King  Louis  of  Hungary,  Mr.  Hagan  ? 
He  saluted  the  party,  and  left  them  presently. 
Lady  Maria  had  only  just  happened  to  meet  him. 
Mr.  Hagan  came  sometimes,  he  said,  for  quiet, 
to  study  his  parts  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and 
George  and  the  two  ladies  walked  together  to 
Lord  Castle  wood's  door  in  Kensington  Square, 
Lady  Maria  uttering  a thousand  compliments  to 
Theo  upon  her  good  looks,  upon  her  virtue,  upon 
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her  future  happiness,  upon  her  Papa  and  Mam- 
ma^ upon  her  destined  husband,  upon  her  padu- 
asoy  cloak  and  dear  little  feet  and  shoe-buckles. 

Harry  happened  to  come  to  London  that  even- 
ing, and  slept  tit  his  accustomed  quarters.  When 
George  appeared  at  breakfast  the  Captain  was 
already  in  the  room  (the  custom  of  that  day  was 
to  call  all  army  gentlemen  Captains)  and  look- 
ing at  the  letters  on  the  breakfast-table. 

“Why,  George,”  he  cries,  “there  is  a letter 
from  Maria!” 

“Little  boy  bring  it  from  Common  Garden 
last  night — Master  George  asleep,  ” says  Gumbo. 

“What  can  it  be  about?”  asks  Harry,  as 
George  peruses  his  letter  with  a queer  expression 
of  face. 

“About  my  play,  to  be  sure,”  George  answers, 
tearing  up  the  paper,  and  still  wearing  his  queer 
look. 

“ What,  she  is  not  writing  love-letters  to  you, 
is  she,  Georgy  ?” 

“ No,  certainly  not  to  me,”  replies  the  other. 

But  he  spoke  no  word  more  about  the  letter; 
and.  when  at  dinner  in  Dean  Street,  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert said,  “ So  you  met  somebody  walking  with 
the  King  of  Hungary  yesterday  in  Kensington 
Gardens  ?” 

“ What  little  tell-tale  told  you?” 

“A  mere  casual  rencontre — the  King  goes 
there  to  study  his  parts,  and  Lady  Maria  hap- 
pened to  be  crossing  the  garden  to  visit  some  of 
the  other  King’s  servants  at  Kensington  Palace.” 

And  so  there  was  an  end  to  that  matter  for  the 
time  being. 

Other  events  were  at  hand  fraught  with  in- 
terest to  our  Virginians.  One  evening  after 
Christmas  the  two  gentlemen,  with  a few  more 
friends,  were  met  round  General  Lambert’s  sup- 
per-table, and  among  the  company  was  Harry’s 
new  Colonel  of  the  67th,  Major-General  Wolfe. 

The  young  General  was  more  than  ordinarily 
grave.  The  conversation  all  related  to  the  war. 
Events  of  great  importance  were  pending.  The 
great  minister  now  in  power  was  determined  to 
carry  on  the  war  on  a much  more  extended  scale 
than  had  been  attempted  hitherto : an  army  was 
ordered  to  Germany  to  help  Prince  Ferdinand, 
another  great  expedition  was  preparing  for  Amer- 
ica, and  here,  says  Mr.  Lambert,  “I  will  give 
you  the  health  of  the  Commander — a glorious 
campaign,  and  a happy  return  to  him !” 

“Why  do  you  not  drink  the  toast,  General 
James  ?”  asked  the  hostess  of  her  guest. 

“ He  must  not  drink  his  own  toast,”  says  Gen- 
eral Lambert ; “ it  is  we  must  do  that  1 ” 

What  ? was  James  appointed  ? — All  the  ladies 
must  drink  such  a toast  as  that,  and  they  min- 
gled their  kind  voices  with  the  applause  of  the 
rest  of  the  company. 

Why  did  he  look  so  melancholy?  the  ladies 
asked  of  one  another  when  they  withdrew.  In 
after  days  they  remembered  his  pale  face. 

1 ‘ Perhaps  he  has  been  parting  from  his  sweet- 
heart,” suggests  tender-hearted  Mrs.  Lambert. 

And  at  this  sentimental  notion  no  doubt  all  the 
ladies  looked  sad. 
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The  gentlemen,  meanwhile,  continued  their 
talk  about  the  war  and  its  chances.  Mr.  Wolfe 
did  not  contradict  the  speakers  when  they  said 
that  the  expedition  was  to  be  directed  against 
Canada. 

“Ah,  Sir,”  says  Harry,  “I  wish  your  regi- 
ment was  going  with  you,  and  that  I might  pay 
another  visit  to  my  old  friends  at  Quebec ! ” 

What,  had  Harry  been  there  ? Yes.  He  de- 
scribed his  visit  to  the  place  five  years  before, 
and  knew  the  city  and  the  neighborhood  well. 
He  lays  a number  of  bits  of  biscuit  on  the  table 
before  him,  and  makes  a couple  of  rivulets  of 
punch  on  each  side.  “This  fork  is  the  Isle 
d’Orleans,”  says  he,  “ with  the  north  and  south 
branches  of  St.  Lawrence  on  each  side.  Here’s 
the  Low  town,  with  a battery — how  many  guns 
was  mounted  there  in  our  time,  brother? — but 
at  long  shots  from  the  St.  Joseph  shore  you 
might  play  the  same  game.  Here’s  what  they 
call  the  little  river,  the  St.  Charles,  and  a bridge 
of  boats  with  a tete  du  pont  over  to  the  place  of 
arms.  Here’s  the  citadel,  and  here’s  convents 
— ever  so  many  convents — and  the  cathedral ; 
and  here,  outside  the  lines  to  the  west  and  south, 
is  what  they  call  the  Plains  of  Abraham — where 
a certain  little  affair  took  place,  do  you  remem- 
ber, brother?  He  and  a young  officer  of  the 
Rousillon  regiment  pa  pa’ d at  each  other  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  George  pinked  him,  and 
then  they  jurc'd  each  other  an  arnitic  etemeUe . 
Well  it  was  for  George : for  his  second  saved  his 
life  on  that  awful  day  of  Braddock’s  defeat.  He 
was  a fine  little  fellow,  and  I give  his  toast : “ Je 
bois  h la  sanU  du  Chevalier  de  Florae  /” 

“What,  can  you  speak  French  too,  Harry?” 
asks  Mr.  Wolfe.  The  young  man  looked  at  the 
General  with  eager  eyes. 

“ Yes,”  says  he,  “ I can  speak,  but  not  so  well 
as  George.” 

“ But  he  remembers  the  city,  and  can  place 
the  batteries,  you  see,  and  knows  the  ground  a 
thousand  times  better  than  I do  I”  cries  the  elder 
brother. 

The  two  elder  officers  exchanged  looks  with 
one  another;  Mr.  Lambert  smiled  and  nodded, 
as  if  in  reply  to  the  mute  queries  of  his  comrade : 
on  which  the  other  spoke.  “Mr.  Harry,”  he 
said,  “ if  you  have  had  enough  of  fine  folks,  and 
White’s,  and  horse-racing — ” 

“ Oh,  Sir  1 ” says  the  young  man,  turning  very 
red. 

“ And  if  you  have  a mind  to  a sea- voyage  at 
a short  notice,  come  and  see  me  at  my  lodgings 
to-morrow.” 


What  was  that  sudden  uproar  of  cheers  which 
the  ladies  heard  in  their  drawing-room  ? It  was 
the  hurrah  which  Harry  Warrington  gave  when 
he  leaped  up  at  hearing  the  General’s  invitation. 

The  women  saw  no  more  of  the  gentlemen 
that  night.  General  Lambert  had  to  be  away 
upon  his  business  early  next  morning,  before  see- 
ing any  of  his  family ; nor  had  he  mentioned  a 
word  of  Harry’s  outbreak  on  the  previous  even- 
ing. But  when  he  rejoined  his  folks  at  dinner, 
a look  at  Miss  Hetty’s  face  informed  the  worthy 
gentleman  that  she  knew  what  had  passed  on  the 
night  previous,  and  what  was  about  to  happen 
to  the  young  Virginian.  After  dinner  Mrs. 
Lambert  sat  demurely  at  her  work.  Miss  Theo 
took  her  book  of  Italian  Poetry.  Neither  of  the 
General’s  customary  guests  happened  to  be  pres- 
ent that  evening. 

He  took  little  Hetty’s  hand  in  his,  and  began 
to  talk  with  her.  He  did  not  allude  to  the  sub- 
ject which  he  knew  was  uppermost  in  her  mind, 
except  that  by  a more  than  ordinary  gentleness 
and  kindness  he  perhaps  caused  her  to  under  - 
stand that  her  thoughts  were  known  to  him. 

“I  have  breakfasted,”  says  he,  “with  James 
Wolfe  this  morning,  and  our  friend  Harry  was 
of  the  party.  When  he  and  the  other  guests 
were  gone  I remained  and  talked  with  James 
about  the  great  expedition  on  which  he  is  going 
to  sail.  Would  that  his  brave  father  had  lived 
a few  months  longer  to  see  him  come  back  cov- 
ered with  honors  from  Loui^ourg,  and  knowing 
that  <tll  England  was  looking  to  him  to  achieve 
still  greater  glory!  James  is  dreadfully  ill  in 
body — so  ill  that  I am  frightened  for  him — and 
not  a little  depressed  in  mind  at  having  to  part 
from  the  young  lady  whom  he  has  loved  so  long. 
A little  rest,  he  thinks,  might  have  set  his  shat- 
tered frame  up ; and  to  call  her  his  has  been  the 
object  of  his  life.  But,  great  as  his  love  is  (and 
he  is  as  romantic  as  one  of  you  young  folks  of 
seventeen),  honor  and  duty  are  greater,  and  he 
leaves  home,  and  wife,  and  ease,  and  health  at 
their  bidding.  Every  man  of  honor  would  do 
the  like;  every  woman  who  loves  him  truly 
would  buckle  on  his  armor  for  him.  James 
goes  to  take  leave  of  his  mother  to-night;  and 
though  she  loves  him  devotedly,  and  is  one  of 
the  tenderest  women  in  the  world,  I am  sure 
she  will  show  no  sign  of  weakness  at  his  going 
away.” 

“When  does  he  sail,  Papa?”  the  girl  asked. 

“He  will  be  on  board  in  fire  days.”  And 
Hetty  knew  quite  well  who  sailed  with  him. 


Jflnntjiltj  Uccorh  of  Cnrrrat  Corate. 


UNITED  STATES. 

rIE  thirty-fifth  Congress  closed  on  the  4th  of 
March.  The  customary  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
presiding  officers  were  passed : in  the  Senate  without 
opposition,  and  in  the  House  by  a vote  of  120  to  82. 
With  the  exception  of  the  passage  of  the  principal 
Appropriation  Bills,  and  the  admission  of  Oregon, 


all  the  important  business  brought  before  Congress 
at  this  session  remains  unadjusted.  The  Senate 
Bill  for  the  construction  of  a railroad  to  the  Pacific, 
cut  down  to  a simple  advertisement  for  proposals 
from  contractors,  never  reached  the  House. — The 
Soldiers’  Pension  Bill,  which  passed  the  House  by  a 
large  majority,  was  in  the  Senate  referred  to  the 
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Pension  Committee,  who  reported  against  it,  as  “in- 
expedient and  unwise,  whether  considered  in  rela- 
tion to  those  who  must  bear  its  burdens  in  taxation, 
or  may  enjoy  its  bounties  in  pensions.” — A French 
Spoliation  Bill,  providing,  in  effect,  for  the  payment 
of  $5,000,000  in  satisfaction  for  claims  of  American 
citizens  who  had  suffered  spoliations  by  the  French 
prior  to  1801,  passed  the  Senate.  A similar  bill 
originated  in  the  House,  where  it  was  apparently 
received  favorably ; but  it  was  decided,  upon  a point 
of  order,  that  as  it  virtually  made  an  appropriation 
of  money  it  must  be  considered  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  Thus  disposed  of,  so  many  bills  had 
precedence  of  it  that  it  could  not  be  acted  upon. 
This  Bill  and  that  of  the  Senate  were  therefore 
tabled.  The  French  Spoliation  Bill  has  a singular 
history.  In  one  shape  and  another  it  has  been  be- 
fore Congress  for  half  a century.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  passed  by  one  House  and  rejected  by  the  other ; 
twice  it  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses,  and  vetoed 
by  the  President ; and  now  its  final  disposition  seems 
as  remote  as  ever. — The  Senate  refused,  by  a vote 
of  29  to  26,  to  take  up  Mr.  Grow’s  Homestead  Bill, 
which  had  passed  the  House. — A bill  giving  large 
quantities  of  public  land  to  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  Agricul- 
tural Colleges,  passed  both  Houses  by  decided  ma- 
jorities, but  was  vetoed  by  the  President. — Mr.  Sli- 
dell’s 44  Thirty  Million  Bill,”  with  various  amend- 
ments and  substitutes,  occupied  a large  shore  of  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  until  February  25.  On  that 
day  Mr.  Brown  moved,  as  a test  vote,  to  lay  the  Bill 
on  the  table,  announcing  that  be  should  vote  against 
his  own  motion.  This  was  lost,  by  a vote  of  30  to 
18,  Mr.  Broderick  being  the  only  Democratic  Sena- 
tor who  voted  to  table  the  Bill.  The  sentiments  of 
the  Senate  being  thus  clearly  ascertained,  and  the 
session  being  so  near  its  close  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  House  to  act  upon  the  Bill,  it  was 
withdrawn  by  Mr.  Slidell,  with  the  intimation  that 
it  would  be  brought  forward  again  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  session. 

The  deficiency  in  the  revenue  was  early  brought 
before  the  House,  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of 
the  majority  that  an  augmentation  of  the  tariff  was 
indispensable ; and  that  no  bill  for  a loan  should  be 
passed  unaccompanied  by  an  increase  in  duties.  The 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  could  not  agree  upon 
any  Tariff  Bill  to  be  presented,  and  up  to  the  last  day 
of  the  session  it  seemed  probable  that  Congress  wrould 
dissolve  without  making  any  provision  for  the  means 
necessary  to  meet  the  deficiency.  On  that  day  a 
Message  was  presented  from  the  President,  appealing 
to  Congress  to  preserve  the  public  credit.  44  This,” 
he  said,  “ is  the  last  day  of  Congress,  and  there  is  no 
appropriation  yet  to  pay  the  outstanding  Treasury 
Notes.  From  the  information  submitted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  it  is  manifest  that  the  present 
receipts  will  scarcely  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  Government.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
nearly  eighteen  millions  will  be  due,  with  a consid- 
erable amount  paid  for  duties  at  the  various  ports, 
and  no  means  to  meet  them.  Thus  the  American 
people  will  be  dishonored  before  the  world.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  this  catastrophe  unless  provision 
bo  made  against  it  within  the  few  remaining  hours 
of  the  present  Congress.  If  this  was  the  first  in- 
stead of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  it  might  be 
called  together  again.  But  if  it  reassembled  to- 
morrow thirteen  States  will  not  be  represented,  and 
it  will  be  impossible  to  reassemble  all  before  the 
Treasury  must  stop  payment.”  At  length,  just  be- 


fore the  close  of  the  session,  the  House,  by  a vote  of 
94  to  83,  agreed  to  an  amendment  made  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Miscellaneous  Appropriation  Bill,  by 
which  the  issue  of  Treasury  Notes  to  the  amount  of 
$20,000,000  is  authorized. — The  peril  of  general 
bankruptcy  of  Government  was  thus  avoided ; but 
owing  to  a misunderstanding  between  the  two 
Houses  no  appropriations  were  made  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  Post-office  Department.  The  Sen- 
ate passed  a Bill  appropriating  about  $20,000,000  to 
defray  the  exponses  of  this  Department  and  meet 
the  existing  deficiency.  This  was  sent  to  the  House, 
which  slightly  amended  it,  and  returned  it  to  the 
Senate.  That  body  meanwhile  had  passed  a Post- 
route  Bill,  upon  which  were  engrafted  provisions  re- 
stricting the  franking  privilege  and  raising  the  rates 
of  postage ; these  provisions  were  now  appended  to 
the  Appropriation  Bill;  the  House,  thereupon,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Grow,  voted  (117  to  76)  that  this  was 
a virtual  infringement  of  the  Constitutional  provis- 
ion which  directs  that  all  Bills  for  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
refused  to  entertain  the  proposition.  The  Senate 
affirmed  that  it  was  capable  of  judging  of  its  own 
action.  A joint  Committee  of  Conference  was  then 
appointed,  who  recommended  the  passage  of  a new 
Bill,  to  be  originated  by  the  House,  similar  to  the 
first  passed  by  the  Senate.  This  Bill  passed  the 
House ; but  upon  being  sent  to  the  Senate  for  con- 
currence, the  course  of  the  Committee  was  objected 
to,  as  involving  a surrender  of  the  Constitutional 
rights  of  the  Senate.  While  the  matter  was  under 
discussion  the  hour  for  adjournment  arrived,  and  no 
action  could  be  taken.  It  is  apprehended  that  this 
failure  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  Post-office 
Department  may  render  it  necessary  to  call  an  extra 
session  of  Congress.  The  appropriations  for  the 
year,  as  estimated  by  the  Departments,  amounted 
to  about  $70,000,000;  these  were  reduced  by  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  $64,000,000,  the 
principal  diminutions  being  $2,924,000  for  the  Post- 
office  Department,  $1,111,000  for  the  Navy,  $722,000 
for  the  Army,  $968,000  for  Civil  Expenses,  and 
$655,000  for  Fortifications.  The  total  amount  of 
appropriations  made,  including  the  $20,000,000 
Treasury  Notes,  amounts  to  about  $60,000,000. 
Adding  to  this  the  $20,000,000  required  for  the  Post- 
office  Department,  the  total  revenue  required  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  supposing  no  unexpected 
sums  are  needed,  will  be  about  $80,000,000. 

On  the  18th  of  February  the  President  sent  a spe- 
cial Message  to  Congress,  recommending  the  passage 
of  an  Act  authorizing  him  to  employ  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  ob- 
struction of  the  Panama  and  Tehuantepec  Isthmus 
routes.  He  also  says  that  in  the  civil  wars  that 
have  raged  in  the  Southern  republics  outrages  have 
been  committed  by  all  parties  upon  the  persons  and 
property  of  American  citizens.  The  President  has 
no  power  to  enforce  redress  for  these  acts,  for,  with- 
out the  Authority  of  Congress,  he  can  not  direct  any 
force  to  enter  the  territories  of  Nicaragua,  New 
Granada,  or  Mexico ; nor  can  he,  without  transcend- 
ing his  Constitutional  power,  direct  a gun  to  be  fired 
into  a port,  or  land  a seaman  or  marine  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens.  44  Re- 
cent experience,”  says  the  President,  4 4 has  shown 
that  the  American  Executive  should  be  authorized 
to  render  this  protection.  Such  a grant  of  authority, 

I limited  in  its  extent,  could  in  no  just  sense  be  re- 
garded as  a transfer  of  the  war-making  power  to  the 
Executive,  but  only  as  an  appropriate  exercise  of 
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that  power  by  the  body  to  whom  it  exclusively  be- 
longs. The  knowledge  that  such  a law  exists  would 
of  itself  go  far  to  prevent  the  outrages  which  it  is 
intended  to  redress,  and  render  the  employment  of 
force  unnecessary.  Without  this,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  may  be  placed  in  a painful  posi- 
tion before  the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress.  In 
the  present  disturbed  condition  of  Mexioo  and  one  or 
more  of  the  republics  south 'of  us,  no  person  can  fore- 
see what  occurrences  may  take  place  before  that  pe- 
riod. In  case  of  emergency  our  citizens,  seeing  that 
they  do  not  enjoy  the  same  protection  with  the  sub- 
jects of  European  governments,  will  have  jnst  cause 
to  complain.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the  Ex- 
ecutive interpose,  and  especially  should  the  result 
prove  disastrous  and  valuable  lives  be  lost,  he  might 
subject  himself  to  severe  censure  for  having  assumed 
a power  not  confided  to  him  by  the  Constitution.” 

Hon.  Aaron  Y.  Brown,  Postmaster-General,  died 
at  Washington  on  the  8th  of  March,  aged  64  years. 
He  was  bom  in  1795,  at  Brunswick;  Virginia ; and 
graduated  in  1814  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Having  removed  to  Tennessee,  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  1817,  and  soon  became  a 
partner  with  the  late  President  Polk.  He  was  a 
member  at  different  times  of  each  branch  of  the  State 
Legislature.  In  1839  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
of  which  he  remained  a member  until  1845,  when  he 
was  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee ; but  having  been 
nominated  for  re-election  in  1847  he  was  defeated. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Democratic  Convention  at 
Baltimore  which  nominated  Mr.  Pierce  for  the  Pres- 
idency; and  was  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
constructing  the  “Baltimore  Platform.”  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Nashville  Southern  Convention,  and 
the  author  of  the  “Tennessee  Platform,”  which  op- 
poses the  idea  of  disunion,  but  advocates  retaliation 
for  what  the  South  considers  her  wrongs.  His  the- 
ory was  that  the  South  could  inflict  more  injury 
than  the  North,  and  that  Anally  the  principle  of  self- 
interest  would  force  both  sections  to  agree.  Mr. 
Brown  was  appointed  Postmaster-General  at  the 
commencement  of  the  present  Administration.  The 
most  prominent  feature  of  his  official  course  is  his 
recommendation  to  augment  the  rates  of  postage,  in 

order  to  moke  the  Department  self-sustaining. 

Philip  Barton  Key,  District  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  was  killed  at  Washington  on  Sun- 
day, the  27th  of  February,  by  Daniel  E.  Sickles,  a 
member  of  Congress  from  New  York.  Mr.  Sickles 
had  learned  that  an  adulterous  intrigue  had  been  for 
some  time  carried  on  between  Mr.  Key  and  his  wife, 
who  had  on  the  previous  evening  confessed  her  guilt 
In  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  Mr.  Key  was  seen  pass- 
ing the  house  of  Mr.  Sickles,  apparently  making  sig- 
nals to  some  one  within.  Sickles  rushed  out,  over- 
took Key,  charged  him  with  dishonoring  him,  and 
said  he  must  die,  at  the  same  time  shooting  him 
with  a pistol,  inflicting  a severe  wound.  A brief 
struggle  ensued,  when  Sickles  fired  again,  Key  beg- 
ging him  not  to  shoot  The  ball  passed  completely 
through  the  body.  Key  fell  mortally  wounded,  when 
Sickles  shot  a third  time,  and  then  put  the  muzzle 
of  another  pistol  to  the  head  of  the  dying  man  ; but 
the  cap  exploded  without  discharging  the  weapon. 
Sickles  then  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General, surrendered  himself,  and  waiving  any 
examination  was  committed  to  jail  to  aw&it  his  trial. 

Hon.  Joseph  Holt,  of  Kentucky,  late  Commission- 
er of  Patents,  has  been  appointed  to  the  post  of  Post- 
master-General, vacated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Brown. 
Robert  McLane,  of  Maryland,  has  been  appoint- 


ed Minister  to  Mexico,  with  Ml  discretionary  pow- 
ers.  Lord  Lyons,  the  newly  appointed  Minister 

from  Great  Britain  has  arrived  in  this  country. 

Count  Sartiges,  the  French  Minister,  is  removed, 
and  the  Viscount  de  Serre  is  appointed  in  his  place. 

The  election  in  New  Hampshire  has  resulted  in 

the  complete  success  of  the  Republican  party,  who 
elected  the  Governor,  three  members  of  Congress, 
and  a large  majority  in  both  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature.  The  accounts  from  the  gold  regions  of 

Pike's  Peak  are  encouraging,  and  a large  emigration 
is  expected  to  set  out  for  that  region  during  the  pres- 
ent season. The  Legislature  of  California  have 

passed  resolutions  disapproving  of  the  course  of  Mr. 

Broderick  as  United  States  Senator,  and  requesting 

him  to  resign. In  New  Mexico  Indian  outrages 

still  prevail.  A band  of  Apaches  having  Btolen  a 
number  of  horses  and  mules  near  San  Elizara,  were 
pursued  by  a detachment  of  mounted  rifles  from 
Fort  Bliss,  under  Lieutenant  Lazeile.  The  Indians 
were  overtaken  after  a pursuit  of  160  miles,  when 
an  engagement  took  place  between  the  Apaches, 
who  numbered  two  hundred,  and  the  rifles,  who 
were  only  twenty-two.  Our  men  were  obliged  te 
retreat  with  a loss  of  three  killed  and  six  wounded, 
among  the  latter  being  the  commander,  who  was 
shot  through  the  lungs.  The  Indians  lost  about  a 

dozen. The  Legislature  of  Kansas  has  passed  an 

Acfrof  Amnesty,  which  was  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. It  provides  that  “ No  criminal  offense  here- 
tofore committed  in  the  counties  of  Lykina,  Linn, 

Bourbon,  M‘Gee,  Allen,  and  Anderson,  growing  out 
of  any  political  differences  of  opinion,  or  rising  in  any 
way  from  such  political  differences  of  opinion,  shall 
be  subject  to  any  prosecution  on  any  complaint  or 
indictment  in  any  court  whatsoever  in  the  Territo- 
ry ; and  that  all  criminal  actions  now  commenced 
growing  out  of  political  differences  of  opinion  shall 

be  dismissed.” The  officers  and  crew  of  the  yacht 

Wanderer,  which  recently  brought  a cargo  of  negroes 
from  Africa  and  landed  them  on  our  coast,  have  been 
indicted  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  vessel  itself 
has  been  condemned  as  a slaver  and  sold. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA. 

From  Mexico  it  is  announced  that  President  Mir- 
amon,  while  on  his  way  to  attack  Vera  Cruz,  en- 
countered a body  of  the  “ Liberal”  forces  and  suffer- 
ed a severe  check,  losing  one  hundred  men,  three 
hundred  muskets,  and  a large  quantity  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  Liberals  also  were  concentrating  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  long-threatened  attack  upon 
the  capital  while  Miramon  was  absent  attempting 
to  capture  Vera  Cruz.  At  Tampico  the  garrison 
made  an  abortive  attempt  to  pronounce  in  favor  of 
Miramon.  All  the  forces  of  the  Liberals  on  the  sea- 
coast  have  been  concentrated  at  Vera  Cruz ; and  the 
contest  between  the  two  parties  appears  to  be  ap- 
proaching a crisis.  Meanwhile  our  new  Minister  to 
Mexico,  Mr.  McLane,  has  instructions  to  recognize 
and  treat  with  any  Government  which  he  may  find 
in  the  actual  possession  of  the  supreme  authority, 
with  any  prospect  of  retaining  it. 

In  Ilayti  the  new  Government  of  Geffrard  appears 
to  be  going  on  prosperously.  The  property  left  be- 
hind by  Soulotique  has  been  confiscated ; but  the  ex- 
Em  peror  had  previously  to  his  fall  remitted  large 
sums  to  Europe. 

In  Jamaica  the  proprietors  of  several  estates  have 
applied  to  the  authorities  for  a large  number  of  im- 
migrants. They  say  that  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
could  be  profitably  carried  on  if  labor  could  be  se- 
cured at  the  requisite  moment ; and  they  know  of 
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no  means  of  accomplishing  this,  except  by  establish- 
ing on  the  estates  a sufficient  number  of  emigrants. 
— —Coolies  and  African  emigrants  continue  to  be 
received  in  the  French  West  Indies.  One  vessel 
brought  to  Martinique  466  Coolies,  and  another  278 
“free  natives”  from  Africa.  These  men  were  im- 
mediately distributed  among  the  different  planta- 
tions. 

In  Peru  the  projected  hostile  movements  against 
Ecuador  make  little  progress.  The  Government 
finds  it  difficult  to  procure  the  means  of  carrying  on 
a war  against  a country  which  offers  little  hope  of 
plunder  in  case  of  success. 

Chili,  which  has  for  some  years  been  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  South  American  republics,  is  now 
the  scene  of  revolutionary  struggles.  The  Admin- 
istration is  opposed  by  two  parties — the  ultra- Liber- 
als and  the  ultra-Conservatives — who  have  no  bond 
of  union  except  hostility  to  President  Montt  The 
whole  country  was  declared  in  a state  of  siege,  and 
an  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called  in  January 
to  consider  a law  proposed  by  the  Government  grant- 
ing extraordinary  dictatorial  powers  to  the  Presi- 
dent, authorizing  him  to  arrest  or  banish  suspected 
persons,  to  augment  the  army  to  any  extent  he 
should  deem  proper,  to  employ  the  public  funds  with- 
out limiting  himself  to  the  appropriations,  and  to  re- 
move at  discretion  all  public  functionaries.  The 
law'  was  promptly  voted  down.  At  the  latest  dates, 
which  reach  to  the  1st  of  February,  the  insurrec- 
tion was  mainly  confined  to  the  city  of  Copaipo, 
which  wras  held  by  the  insurgents  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gallo,  and  Talca  which  wras  in  similar  hands 
under  the  command  of  Artego.  Communications, 
presumed  to  be  unfavorable,  had  been  received  by 
the  Government  from  the  latter  place,  and  consider- 
able bodies  of  troops  had  been  dispatched  thither. 

EUROPE. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  war 
question.  At  the  opening  of  the  French  Legislative 
Body  on  the  7th  of  February  the  Emperor  adverted 
pointedly  to  the  disagreements  with  Austria,  yet  in 
such  a manner  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  he 
believed  they  would  be  amicably  adjusted.  En- 
gland and  Prussia  are  using  every  endeavor  to  avert 
hostilities,  Lord  Cowley  having  been  dispatched  on 
a special  mission  to  Vienna.  In  the  British  Parlia- 
ment Lord  Palmerston  called  attention  to  the  state 
of  Europe,  saying  that  there  was  a general  appre- 
hension that  the  coming  spring  would  be  marked  by 
a great  contest  between  the  great  military  powers. 
It  was  well  known  that  military  stores  were  prepar- 
ing, cannon  were  casting,  horses  purchased,  troops 
moved  from  point  to  point,  fortifications  erected, 
ships  of  war  and  transports  provided,  as  though  the 
Governments  making  these  preparations  expected 
soon  to  be  called  upon  to  make  some  great  military 
effort.  lie  then  proceeded  to  review  the  state  of 
Europe,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Central  It- 
aly was  the  point  of  danger ; that  its  real  cause  was 
the  revival  of  the  old  jealousy  between  France  and 
Austria,  now  aggravated  by  the  joint  occupation  of 
the  Papal  States  by  the  troops  of  these  Powers.  He 
thought  that  any  arrangement  calculated  perma- 


nently to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe  must  be  found- 
ed, first,  upon  the  retirement  of  foreign  troops  from 
Central  Italy;  next,  upon  an  engagement  that  in 
no  case  should  these  troops  be  sent  back  ; and,  third- 
ly, friendly  advice  should  be  given  to  the  Italian 
States  to  induce  them  to  improve  their  domestic  ad- 
ministration. He  concluded  by  asking  the  Govern- 
ment if  it  wras  in  possession  of  any  information  which 
could  properly  be  communicated,  which  rendered  it 
probable  that  peaoe  would  be  maintained. — The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  that  it  certain- 
ly was  not  the  interest  of  any  of  the  great  Powers  to 
unsettle  the  treaty  of  1815,  and  that  he  agreed  with 
Lord  Palmerston  in  looking  upon  the  occupation  of 
Central  Italy  by  French  and  Austrian  troops  as  the 
main  cause  of  danger.  He  was,  therefore,  happy  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  Government  had  received 
communications  which  gave  reason  to  believe  that 
ere  long  the  Roman  States  would  be  evacuated  by 
the  French  and  Austrian  troops,  and  that  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  Papal  Government  He  was  not 
at  liberty  to  state  the  precise  character  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Lord  Cowley  to  Vienna,  but  it  was  one  of 
conciliation.  Under  these  circumstances,  while  an 
incautious  word  uttered  in  debate  might  produce 
great  evil,  he  appealed  to  the  House  to  postpone  all 
further  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  trust  to  the  as- 
surance of  Government  that  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  maintain  the  general  peaoe. — It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  view  taken  in  Parliament  wholly  ig- 
nores the  hostile  feeling  growing  up  between  Sar- 
dinia and  Austria,  and  the  presumed  purpose  of  the 
Emperor  of  France  to  support  the  former  in  case  of 
war.  Austria  is  concentrating  immense  forces  in 
Italy  under  the  command  of  the  ablest  command- 
ers ; at  Venice  three  new  forts  were  ordered  to  be 
constructed,  to  be  completed  in  six  weeks,  for  which 
purpose  five  thousand  laborers  were  collected  from 
all  parts  of  Italy.  Sardinia  is  also  making  consid- 
erable warlike  preparations.  A loan  of  $10,000,000 
was  granted  by  the  Chambers,  by  a majority  of  116 
to  35,  on  the  ground  that  the  distribution  and  con- 
centration of  the  Austrian  troops  had  assumed  the 
aggressive  character  of  a corps  of  operations  against 
a neighboring  Power.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
Count  Cavour,  the  Sardinian  Minister,  said  that 
“Austria  had  lately  assumed  a menacing  attitude 
against  us.  It  has  increased  its  military  forces  at 
Piacenza.  It  has  collected  very  laige  forces  on  our 
frontiers.  Therefore  the  necessity  arises  for  us  to 
look  for  the  means  of  defense  of  the  State.  The 
English  alliance  has  always  been  the  constant  care 
of  our  whole  political  life.  We  have  always  consid- 
ered England  as  the  impregnable  asylum  of  liberty. 
The  cries  of  suffering  coining  from  Bologna  and  Na- 
ples arrive  still  to  the  borders  of  the  Thames ; but 
the  tears  and  groans  of  Milan  are  intercepted  by  the 
Alps  and  the  Austrians ; but  the  cause  of  liberty,  of 
justice,  and  of  civilization  triumphs  always.  As 
regards  England,  Lord  Derby  will  not  tarnish  his 
glory  in  making  himself  an  accomplice  of  those  who 
wish  to  condemn  the  Italians  to  perpetual  servitude. 
Our  policy  is  not  defiant ; we  will  not  excite  to  war, 
neither  will  we  lower  our  voice  when  Austria  arms 
herself  and  threatens  us.” 
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A Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature , and 
British  and  American  Authors,  by  S.  Austin  Alli- 
bone.  Vol.  I.  (Published  by  Childs  and  Peterson.) 
Among  the  important  manuals  of  bibliography  which 
form  such  an  indispensable  guide  to  the  student  of 
general  literature,  this  copious  dictionary  of  authors 
and  their  productions  is  destined  to  occupy  a distin- 
guished place.  Founded  on  a plan  that  is  no  less 
difficult  of  execution  than  novel  in  conception,  it  re- 
quires all  the  enthusiasm  and  persistency  which  the 
editor  evidently  possesses  in  singular  combination  to 
bring  it  to  a successful  issue.  Nothing  but  a rare 
degree  of  literary  zeal  could  have  inspired  the  under- 
taking ; but  no  less  a degree  of  adamantine  diligence 
was  necessary  even  to  its  present  stage  of  comple- 
tion. Considered  as  the  production  of  an  individual 
who  has  thus  far  pursued  the  vast  labor  involved  in 
its  preparation  almost  if  not  entirely  single-handed, 
it  can  find  few  parallels  in  literary  history.  It  al- 
most makes  the  bones  ache  to  think  of  the  ponderous 
folios  that  must  have  been  handled,  the  musty  doc- 
uments that  must  have  been  turned  over,  the  puz- 
zling catalogues  that  must  have  been  sifted,  the 
mighty  mass  of  crude  materials  that  must  have  been 
laboriously  threshed,  in  order  to  arrange  and  set  forth 
such  a treasure  of  information  as  is  embodied  in  the 
pages  of  this  copious  volume.  In  the  first  place,  it 
contains  the  names  of  the  principal  authors,  living 
and  dead,  who  have  written  in  the  English  language 
from  the  earliest  recorded  history  to  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  then  have  a list,  more 
or  less  complete,  of  their  various  productions,  brief 
biographical  notices,  and,  what  is  claimed  by  the  ed- 
itor as  the  most  valuable  feature  of  the  work,  a se- 
lection from  the  leading  criticisms  of  the  day  on 
their  different  works  at  the  time  of  their  appearance. 
The  facility  of  reference  is  insured  by  a carefully 
prepared  index  of  subjects,  in  addition  to  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  the  names.  The  number  of 
authors  whose  works  are  noticed  is  about  30,000 — a 
far  greater  number  than  has  ever  before  been  brought 
together  in  any,  or,  indeed,  in  all  previous  publica- 
tions of  a similar  character.  Compared  with  other 
standard  works  on  the  subject,  the  superior  compre- 
hensiveness of  the  present  is  displayed  in  a strong 
light.  Chalmers’s  Biographical  Dictionary,  for  in- 
stance, contains  in  all  less  than  9000  names,  of  which 
about  2500  are  those  of  British  authors.  W att’s  Bib- 
liotheca Britannica  has  some  22,000  British  names, 
and  from  100  to  200  early  American  authors.  Rose’s 
Biographical  Dictionary  contains  about  3700  names 
of  British  and  American  authors.  Chambers’s  Cy- 
clopaedia of  English  Literature  has  less  than  1000 
names.  Nor  has  Mr.  Allibone  confined  himself  to  a 
dry  and  meagre  catalogue  of  literary  productions. 
In  many  cases  the  articles  are  of  ample  length,  com- 
prising interesting  personal  details  as  well  as  in- 
structive criticisms,  and  forming  a fund  of  readable 
matter  which  is  not  often  looked  for  in  a bibliograph- 
ical dictionary.  The  general  character  of  the  work, 
however,  as  well  as  its  intention,  is  that  of  a manual 
of  reference  for  the  scholar,  without  directly  aiming 
at  popular  interest.  It  is  obvious  from  the  vast  and 
complicated  nature  of  the  plan  that  immaculate  cor- 
rectness in  such  a work  is  out  of  the  question ; differ- 
ent readers  will  discover  discrepancies  and  inaccura- 
cies in  the  specialties  with  which  they  are  the  most 
familiar ; and  an  approximate  completeness  must  be 
the  fruit  of  repeated  revisions  by  the  author  as  well 
as  of  suggestions  from  his  students ; but  no  intelli- 


gent person  can  fail  to  recognize  the  laborious  re- 
search and  patient  industry  of  which  every  page 
of  the  volume  bears  the  impress. 

Trubner' s Bibliographical  Guide  to  A merican  Lit- 
erature, compiled  and  edited  by  Nicolas  Trubner. 
(Published  by  Trubner  and  Co.,  London.)  The  ed- 
itor of  this  volume  lias  acquired  a knowledge  of  the 
productions  of  the  American  press  which  is  rarely 
exhibited  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
which  must  command  the  admiration  of  the  best  in- 
formed students  of  the  subject  in  this  country.  His 
former  work  on  American  bibliography,  though  mak- 
ing no  pretensions  to  completeness,  was  a valuable 
index  to  various  branches  of  learning  that  had  been 
successfully  cultivated  by  our  scholars ; but  neither 
in  comprehensiveness  of  plan  nor  thoroughness  of 
execution  can  it  be  compared  to  the  elaborate  and 
minute  record  of  American  literature  contained  in 
this  volume.  The  duty  of  the  editor  required  ex- 
tensive research,  vigilant  discrimination,  and  antir- 
ing diligence ; and  in  the  performance  of  his  task 
we  are  no  less  struck  with  the  accuracy  of  detail 
than  with  the  extent  of  his  information.  The  period 
to  which  the  volume  is  devoted  comprises  only  the 
last  forty  years ; but  within  that  time  the  literature 
of  the  country  has  received  its  most  efficient  im- 
pulses, and  been  widely  unfolded  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  intellectual  activity.  In  an  introduc- 
tory essay  entitled  “ Bibliographical  Prolegomena,* 
we  have  an  interesting  account  of  catalogues  of 
books  relating  to  America;  this  is  followed  by  a 
rapid  but  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  history  of 
American  literature,  by  Mr.  B.  Moran,  of  the  United 
States  Legation  in  London ; and  an  exhaustive  ac- 
count of  the  public  libraries  in  this  country,  by  Mr. 
Ed  ward  Ed  wards.  These  essays,  though  subordinate 
to  the  leading  purpose  of  the  work,  are  valuable 
monographs  in  themselves,  full  of  curious  informa- 
tion, and  presenting  many  points  of  interest  to  the 
general  reader.  The  main  body  of  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  a list  of  American  books,  arranged  in 
thirty-one  divisions,  in  the  alphabetical  order  of 
their  authors’  names,  and  with  brief,  though  usually 
sufficient  bibliographical  indications.  An  important 
feature  of  the  plan  is  an  analytical  table  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  Memoirs,  Transactions,  and  Proceedings 
of  learned  Societies  in  the  United  States.  Under 
the  heads  of  Natural  History,  Comparative  Philolo- 
gy, and  American  Archaeology,  Indians,  and  Lan- 
guages, the  information  is  especially  complete,  and 
of  a character  that  is  not  readily  accessible  in  other 
quarters.  The  General  Index  at  the  end  of  the  vol- 
ume has  evidently  been  prepared  with  great  care, 
and  furnishes  a convenient  key  by  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  work  are  made  known  almost  at  a glance. 
If  we  were  permitted  to  speak  in  behalf  of  American 
scholars,  we  should  not  fail  to  congratulate  Mr. 
TrUbner  on  the  eminent  success  with  which  he  has 
accomplished  his  plan,  and  the  ample  and  impartial 
justice  with  which  he  has  registered  the  productions 
of  our  native  authorship.  After  a careful  examina- 
tion of  his  volume,  we  are  bound  to  express  our  high 
appreciation  of  the  intelligence,  fairness,  and  indus- 
try which  are  conspicuous  iu  its  pages ; for  exactness 
and  precision  it  is  no  less  remarkable  than  for  extent 
of  research ; few  if  any  important  publications  are 
omitted  on  its  catalogue;  and  although,  as  is  inevi- 
table in  a work  of  this  nature,  an  erroneous  letter 
has  sometimes  crept  into  a name,  or  an  erroneous 
figure  into  a date,  no  one  can  consult  it  habitually 
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without  learning  to  rely  on  its  trustworthiness  as 
well  as  its  completeness. 

Biographies  of  Distinguished  Scientific  Men,  by 
Francois  Arago,  translated  by  Admiral  W.  H. 
Smyth,  the  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  and  Robert 
Grant.  (Published  by  Ticknor  and  Fields.)  The 
distinguished  translators  of  this  work  have  not  only 
performed  their  duty  in  rendering  it  into  idiomatic 
and  vigorous  English,  but  have  corrected  several  of 
the  errors  of  the  original.  With  all  his  eminence  as 
a man  of  science,  Arago  had  his  full  share  of  the  na- 
tional vanity,  and  not  unfrequently  yields  to  the 
suggestions  of  self-love  both  in  his  autobiographical 
confessions  and  his  portraitures  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  statements  accordingly  often  need  modification, 
which  his  English  translators  have  endeavored  to 
furnish.  Their  statements  are  marked  alike  by  in- 
telligence and  impartiality.  The  subjects  of  the 
memoirs,  besides  Arago  himself,  are  the  celebrated 
astronomers  Bailly,  Herschel,  Laplace,  the  chemist 
Joseph  Fourier,  and  several  other  well-known  French 
and  English  physicists.  In  addition  to  a lucid  ac- 
count of  their  scientific  discoveries,  the  writer  has 
presented  a variety  of  personal  anecdotes  and  remin- 
iscences which  can  not  fail  to  be  read  with  interest 

The  Methodist,  by  Miriam  Fletcher.  (Publish- 
ed by  Derby  and  Jackson.)  The  scenes  of  which 
these  volumes  give  a lively  description  are  founded 
on  incidents  and  characters  in  the  Baltimore  Confer- 
ence. Class-meeting,  love-feast,  watch-night,  and 
camp-meeting  are  successively  brought  before  the 
reader  in  graphic  and  natural  sketches,  of  which  the 
reality  is  unmistakable.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Strickland, 
who  has  furnished  the  work  with  a well- written  In- 
troduction, remarks  that  “he  has  perused  these 
pages  with  an  absorbing  interest,  and  that  no  work 
of  fiction  he  ever  read  possesses  half  the  charm 
which  this  does,  and,  what  is  vastly  better,  it  can 
not  fail  to  awaken  the  purest  emotions  and  improve 
the  heart.” 

The  Empire  of  Austria,  by  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 
(Published  by  Mason  Brothers.)  The  establishment 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  on  the  throne  of  Austria, 
and  its  subsequent  connection  with  European  his- 
tory, have  furnished  Mr.  Abbott  a congenial  subject 
for  his  facile  pen.  Without  venturing  into  the 
depths  of  antiquarian  research,  or  aiming  at  minute 
critical  exactness,  he  has  given,  in  clear  and  rapid 
outline,  the  succession  of  events  in  the  progress  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  The  topics  are  of  stirring  in- 
terest, comprising  the  bloody  conflicts  with  the 
Turks  as  the  waves  of  Moslem  invasion  rolled  up 
the  Danube,  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  Reformation, 
the  intrigues  of  secular  and  religious  sovereigns,  and 
the  tragic  political  plots  which  characterized  the 
age.  The  general  reader  will  nowhere  find  a more 
compact  or  a livelier  narrative  of  those  eventful 
scenes,  and  if  not  of  standard  value  as  authority,  it 
represents  the  current  traditions  in  an  agreeable  and 
popular  manner. 

Opportunities  for  Industry  and  the  Safe  Investment 
of  Capital , by  a Retired  Merchant.  (Published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co.)  The  title  of  this  work 
might  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  it  was  one  of  the 
catchpenny  productions  which  promise  a violation 
of  the  laws  of  nature  by  the  guarantee  of  a fortune 
without  the  exercise  of  sagacity,  economy,  and  dili- 
gence. This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  author 
lays  no  claim  to  the  possession  of  any  Aladdin's 
lamp.  He  discloses  an  abundant  store  of  commer- 
cial and  industrial  information,  accompanied  with 
practical  suggestions,  which  appear  to  be  the  fruit 


of  a wide  business  experience,  and  are  well  adapted 
to  guide  the  reader  to  the  way  of  wealth. 

The  American  Home  Gccrden,  by  Alexander 
Watson.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
The  most  recent  modes  of  cultivating  the  different 
varieties  of  vegetables  and  fruits  are  described  with 
great  distinctness  in  this  practical  manual.  It  con- 
tains a popular  explanation  of  the  physiology  of 
plants,  and  enters  sufficiently  into  the  rationale  of 
the  methods  which  it  recommends  to  redeem  the 
business  of  the  gardener  from  a mere  mechanical 
routine.  The  volume  is  liberally  illustrated  with 
engravings  of  agricultural  tools  and  the  productions 
of  the  soil.  It  will  prove  of  value  to  the  amateur 
cultivator,  especially  by  its  copiousness  of  detail  and 
the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  its  directions. 

A New  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,  by 
Robert  Anderson  Wilson.  (Published  by  James 
Challcm  and  Son.)  The  personal  researches  and  ob- 
servations of  the  author  of  this  work  in  Mexico  have 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  usual  accounts  of 
the  Spanish  conquest  are,  to  a great  extent,  founded 
on  untrustworthy  evidence,  uncertain  in  their  de- 
tails, and  indeed,  os  a general  rule,  fabulous  in  their 
character.  He  stoutly  calls  in  question  the  accuracy 
of  Robertson  and  Prescott,  endeavoring  to  show  that 
the  former  was  guilty  of  rash  and  unfounded  asser- 
tions, with  little  solicitude  to  ascertain  the  truth, 
and  that  the  latter  was  the  dupe  of  his  imagination 
in  relying  on  documents  that  had  no  claim  to  histor- 
ical  authority.  The  letters  or  dispatches  of  Cortez, 
and  the  narrative  of  Bernal  Diaz,  are  subjected  to  an 
unsparing  criticism,  with  a view  to  proving  that  no 
confidence  can  be  placed  in  their  statements.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Cortez  was  in  the  habit 
of  presenting  the  grossest  exaggerations  in  his  re- 
ports to  the  Spanish  Government,  and  the  memoirs 
of  Bernal  Diaz  are  destitute  both  of  authenticity  and 
accuracy.  After  summarily  setting  aside  the  pro- 
vailing  conclusions  of  historical  research,  the  author 
undertakes  to  trace  the  ancient  civilization  of  Cen- 
tral America  to  the  Phoenicians,  by  whom  he  be- 
lieves that  colonies  were  planted  on  the  American 
continent  at  a period  of  which  history  has  not  pre- 
served the  record.  The  volume  will  be  read  with 
interest  on  account  of  the  boldness  of  its  aim  and  the 
evident  sincerity  of  its  intention ; although  it  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  it  will  immediately  supersede 
the  labors  of  Robertson  and  Prescott. 

Adam  Bede,  by  George  Eliot.  (Published  by 
Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  scene  of  this  excellent 
story  is  laid  in  a rural  district  of  England  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Without 
indulging  in  extravagance  of  plot  or  Bentiment,  the 
author  throws  a vital  human  interest  about  his  nar- 
rative, and  produces  a deep  impression  by  fidelity  to 
nature  and  force  of  illustration. 

Symbols  of  the  Capital;  or,  Civilization  in  New 
York,  by  A.  D.  Mayo.  (Published  by  Thatcher 
and  Hutchinson.)  The  institutions  of  the  city  of 
Albany  are  here  made  the  basis  of  an  earnest  discus- 
sion of  several  important  social  and  political  sub- 
jects. In  fact,  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  privileges  and  obligations  of  Amer- 
ican citizenship,  and  aims  to  aid  the  younger  portion 
of  the  community  in  the  formation  of  a character 
that  shall  justify  our  professions  of  republicanism, 
and  the  establishment  of  a national  civilization 
which  shall  illustrate  every  principle  of  pure  Chris- 
tianity. 

Three  Visits  to  Madagascar,  by  the  Rev.  Will- 
iam Ellis.  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.) 
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The  valuable  “ Polynesian  Researches7’  by  the  au- 
thor of  this  volume  has  made  his  name  familiar  both 
to  the  student  of  geography  and  the  friend  of  mis- 
sionary operations.  Each  of  these  classes  of  readers 
will  be  glad  to  renew  their  acquaintance  with  such 
an  intelligent  observer  and  so  spirited  and  lucid  a 
writer.  Mr.  Ellis  was  sent  by  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  in  1853,  on  a friendly  visit  to  Madagas- 
car, in  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  people 
and  the  views  of  the  Government.  He  arrived  at  the 
island  in  the  month  of  July,  but,  on  account  of  the 
political  relations  then  existing  with  England,  he 
was  unable  to  protract  his  visit  On  two  subsequent 
occasions,  however,  he  was  received  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  treated  with  so  much  confidence  by  the  au- 
thorities as  to  give  him  ample  opportunity  for  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  observation.  His  statements 
in  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Christian  converts 
in  Madagascar  are  full  of  interest  Not  a little  fresh 
and  important  information  concerning  the  geography, 
natural  history,  and  social  condition  of  the  island  is 
presented  in  a very  agreeable  form.  The  volume 
will  at  once  take  rank  with  those  travels  which  de- 
rive their  value  from  the  narrative  of  substantial 
facts,  and  not  from  the  high-colored  pictures  of  the 
imagination. 

History  of  New  England , by  John  Gorham  Pai>- 
frky,  Vol.  I.  (Published  by  Little,  Brown,  and 
Co.)  The  author  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  ripest 
and  most  accomplished  scholars  of  Massachusetts. 
Combining  the  habit  of  exact  research  with  pro- 
found and  independent  thought,  he  has  won  an  em- 
inent reputation  in  various  branches  of  rare  and  dif- 
ficult learning.  His  experience  in  the  exercise  of 
many  responsible  functions,  both  political  and  lite- 
rary, the  native  aptitude  of  his  mind  for  antiquarian 
and  historical  pursuits,  his  ample  stores  of  general 
learning,  tempered  by  a judgment  equally  remarka- 
ble for  soundness  and  sagacity,  and  a taste  which  in- 
stinctively repels  every  thing  extravagant  and  mer- 
etricious, give  him  high  and  peculiar  qualifications 
for  the  important  task  which  he  has  assumed. ' The 
first  volume  of  the  series  of  which  the  work  is  to  con- 
sist gives  a satisfactory  foretaste  of  its  character.  It 
embraces  the  period  from  the  first  settlement  at  Ply- 
mouth, in  1620,  to  the  confederation  of  the  colonies, 
in  1643.  The  author  has  brought  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  subject  the  lights  of  contemporary  documents, 
many  of  which  have  never  received  such  a thorough 
examination  before  ; the  results  of  personal  inquiry 
and  observation  in  England ; and  a diligent  compar- 
ison of  the  statements  of  preceding  writers.  His 
view  of  the  political  designs  and  anticipations  of  the 
founders  of  the  Massachusetts  colony  is  of  a more 
decided  character  than  has  usually  been  ventured  by 
other  historians.  If  not  fully  confirmed  by  the  facts 
and  reasonings  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  the 
case,  it  is  at  least  presented  in  a strong  light,  and 
argued  with  signal  force  and  ability.  Although  free 
from  the  influence  of  sectarian  partialities,  Dr.  Pal- 
frey does  full  justice  to  the  character  of  the  Pilgrims, 
and  presents  a vigorous  defense  of  some  of  the  more 
exceptionable  features  in  their  history. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Audubon  proposes  to  publish,  through 
Roe  Lockwood  and  Sons,  a new  edition  of  Audubon’s 
Birds  of  Norik  America,  The  plates  will  be  print- 
ed from  lithographic  transfers  from  the  original  cop- 
per-plates, and  are  to  be  colored  after  the  original 


drawings,  which  still  remain  in  the  family  of  the  Au- 
thor. Audubon’s  great  work  was  justly  character- 
ized by  Cuvier  as  “ the  most  magnificent  monument 
which  Art  has  ever  reared  to  Ornithology.”  He  com- 
menced making  drawings  of  birds  solely  for  pleasure, 
without  any  design  of  publication.  An  accidental 
meeting,  in  1810,  with  Wilson,  the  Ornithologist, 
convinced  him  of  the  value  of  his  labors,  and  he  set 
to  work  to  complete  the  series.  For  this  purpose  ha 
traversed  almost  every  portion  of  the  country  from 
the  everglades  of  Florida  to  the  prairies  of  the  West, 
and  the  borders  of  the  great  Northern  lakes.  His 
unerring  rifle  furnished  him  with  specimens,  which 
his  pencil  transferred  to  paper  before  the  plumage 
had  lost  its  brilliancy  or  the  muscles  their  natural 
expression.  A thousand  drawings,  the  result  of  the 
labor  of  years,  were  destroyed  by  a pair  of  rats  who 
had  made  their  nest  in  the  box  in  which  they  wen 
deposited.  Undismayed  by  this  accident,  rather 
comforted,  indeed,  by  the  .thought  that  he  could 
now  make  better  drawings,  he  set  himself  to  work, 
and  in  three  years  had  replaced  his  collection.  In 
1826  he  took  his  drawings  to  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  publication.  One  hundred  and  seventy-fire 
subscribers,  nearly  half  of  whom  were  Americans,  at 
one  thousand  dollars  each,  were  soon  obtained,  and 
the  author  himself  was  warmly  received  by  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  Enrope.  As  a painter  of  birds 
Audubon  manifested  the  highest  attributes  of  art 
He  individualized  each  as  faithfully,  and  represented 
their  passions  and  feelings  as  truly,  as  Landseer  hat 
done  those  of  dogs,  or  Herring  those  of  horses.  His 
verbal  descriptions  are  worthy  of  his  pictures.  He 
describes  his  objects  in  a graphic  style,  introducing 
innumerable  passages  of  romantic  and  exciting  per- 
sonal adventure.  He  had  spent  half  a lifetime 
among  the  tall  grass  of  the  Western  prairies  or  the 
forests  of  the  North,  upon  the  bosoms  of  our  vast 
bays  and  lonely  inland  lakes,  enduring  dangers,  en- 
countering disappointments,  and  surmounting  diffi- 
culties which  would  have  appalled  one  less  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  than  himself.  His  great  work,  the 
main  labor  of  his  life,  has  long  been  out  of  market, 
and  only  to  be  procured  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
libraries  of  some  of  its  original  possessors.  His  son 
now  proposes  to  re-issue  it  in  44  monthly  parts,  each 
containing  ten  plates ; the  volumes  of  the  text  to  be 
delivered  at  intervals  as  the  work  advances.  The 
numbers  will  be  furnished  to  subscribers  at  Ten  Dol- 
lars each,  making  the  cost  of  the  work  less  than  half 
that  of  the  original  edition.  The  first  number  has 
been  prepared  as  a specimen  of  the  general  character 
of  the  whole.  It  contains  a magnificent  portrait  of 
the  Wild  Turkey,  of  the  full  size  of  life;  a spirited 
group  of  a Hawk  pouncing  upon  a covey  of  Part- 
ridges ; a couple  of  Blackbirds  regaling  themselves 
upon  a stalk  of  maize ; a pair  of  beautifully  colored 
Ducks  couched  among  tall  reeds ; a gay  Finch  feed- 
ing upon  a gorgeous  cactus ; with  sundry  Warblers, 
characteristically  grouped  upon  their  favorite  plants. 
In  brilliancy  and  accuracy  of  coloring  these  pictures 
surpass  the  corresponding  ones  of  the  original  edition, 
and  give  abundant  promise  of  the  faithfulness  **th 
which  the  entire  work  will  be  executed.  The  work 
deserves,  and  we  trust  will  reoeive,  a success  which 
will  amply  remunerate  the  publishers  for  the  outlay 
which  it  must  involve,  notwithstanding  the  cost  of 
the  engravings  has  not  now  to  be  met. 
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MARRIED  LIFE. — Marriage  is  the  rooet  signifi- 
cant fact  in  all  those  manifold  relations  that 
we  sustain  to  one  another.  Our  nature,  in  the  of- 
fices of  marriage,  has  a meaning  little  short  of  di- 
vineness.  If,  in  some  aspects,  it  bears  a resem- 
blance to  other  ties,  it  soon  presents  a distinctness 
of  feature,  a grouping  of  lineaments,  that  lift  it  en- 
tirely out  of  the  circle  of  other  human  connections. 
Not  only  does  it  stand  at  the  head  of  earthly  relar 
tionships,  but  it  occupies  a ground  of  its  own — a 
ground  shared  with  nothing  else.  The  two  great 
facts  of  human  history,  as  stated  by  Moses  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Genesis,  are,  first,  that  man  was  cre- 
ated in  “the  image  of  God and,  secondly,  that  u male 
and  female  created  lie  th*m”  If  these  facts  were 
worthy  then  to  be  associated,  they  are  still,  at  least 
Ideally,  to  be  contemplated  together.  Man  has  fall- 
en, and  with  his  fall  every  thing  earthly  has  sym- 
pathized. But  nevertheless  the  two  grand  interests 
of  his  being  and  life  are,  first,  the  image  of  God ; 
and,  secondly,  the  relation  of  marriage.  In  many 
points  they  suggest  a parallelism  of  thought.  For 
if  religion  unites  the  soul  to  God,  and  by  means  of 
this  spiritual  alliance  makes  it  a participant  of  the 
divine  nature,  it  is  equally  true  that  marriage  blends 
two  human  beings  together,  and,  so  far  as  they  are 
mutually  concerned,  creates  a personality  that  nev- 
er before  existed.  Henceforth  they  are  one— “one 
flesh” — not  one  in  any  sense  that  destroys  their  true 
individuality,  but  one  in  such  a manner  as  renders 
each  life  the  complement  of  the  other,  and  combines 
them  in  full,  beautiful  completeness. 

Marriage  is  not  a Christian  Sacrament ; nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  it  a conventional  thing  that  rests  its  au- 
thority and  obligations  on  the  usages  of  public  opinion 
or  the  provisions  of  civil  law'.  If  it  has  not  the  pecul- 
iar sanctity,  the  direct  exclusiveness  shutting  out  the 
■ scope  of  human  relationships,  the  near  attitude  to  God, 
tho  simple  but  all-occupying  idea  of  spiritual  inter- 
ests, that  are  embodied  in  a sacrament,  it  is  as  strik- 
ingly distinct  from  those  arrangements  which  human 
wisdom,  prompted  by  expediency  or  other  motives, 
has  been  led  to  devise  for  the  good  of  society.  It  is 
God's  institution,  ordained  as  one  of  His  great  means 
for  the  execution  of  the  divine  plan  of  existence.  It 
is  man’s  institution  only  in  the  sense  of  recognition, 
guardianship,  and  support.  It  is  God’s  in  origin, 
purpose,  end ; it  is  man’s  in  possession,  ose,  conven- 
ience, and  accommodation.  The  authority  of  God 
over  it,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  its  original  intro- 
duction into  the  economy  of  creation  — reaffirmed 
most  impressively  by  Jesus  Christ— enforced  and  il- 
lustrated by  the  teachings  of  inspired  Apostles — is 
still  maintained.  Government  has  no  moral  right 
to  legislate  in  its  behalf  except  in  subordination  to 
the  divine  idea  which  God  has  set  forth  so  prom- 
inently in  its  nature  and  design.  Government  can 
neither  create  nor  abrogate  the  institution.  All  that 
it  can  do  is  limited  to  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
infinite  purpose  which  it  embodies.  Fulfilling  this 
office,  it  may  take  cognizance  of  its  social  aspects, 
so  as  to  protect  it  against  injustice  and  secure  its 
rights.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  government 
is  mainly  negative,  guarding  against  abuses,  and 
leaving  it  to  itself  to  accomplish  the  moral  ends  for 
which  it  was  ordained. 

The  significance  of  marriage  is  not  found,  there- 
fore, in  its  civil  or  economic  aspects.  That,  indeed, 
were  a low  view  of  its  nature  and  aims  which  con- 
sidered it  only  as  the  foundation  of  States.  Man 


and  woman  are  united  not  merely  to  preserve  the 
order  and  virtne  of  society,  but  to  fulfill  the  highest 
purposes  of  their  being — each  imparting  and  receiv- 
ing strength,  each  aiding  the  other  in  that  best  nur- 
ture and  truest  discipline  which  are  essential  to  the 
growth  and  maturity  of  character.  Seen  in  this 
light,  marriage  most  aptly  represents  the  spiritual 
facts  of  redemption ; and  hence  its  frequent  use  as 
a symbol  in  the  New  Testament.  Figurative  lan- 
guage, as  drawn  from  external  and  material  objects, 
attains  its  utmost  expressiveness  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures.  Those  ancient  books,  written,  as  it 
were,  in  the  vast  picture-gallery  of  visible  nature, 
leave  no  form  of  beauty  or  grandeur  unappropriated. 
Tears  and  smiles,  grief  and  joy,  defeat  and  exulta- 
tion, all  find  utterance  in  those  varied  scenes  that 
make  up  the  mystery  and  wonder  of  the  natural 
universe.  The  eye  of  David,  quickened  to  percep- 
tions beyond  the  narrow  range  of  earthly  vision, 
saw  the  inward  glory  of  landscape  and  firmament — 
saw  the  heart  of  Infinite  Love,  where  others  beheld 
the  hand  only — and,  by  virtue  of  the  inspired  in- 
sight, became  the  poet-laureate  of  the  Church  for 
all  ages.  We  have  no  poet,  therefore,  in  the  New 
Testament.  Such  a poet  is  not  needed.  It  were  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  have  one  while  David 
keeps  for  ns  the  vigils  of  the  night,  and,  from  his 
watch-tower  amidst  the  lonely  hills  of  Judea,  catch- 
es the  passing  lustre  of  every  star  for  the  themes  of 
his  hallowed  muse.  The  elder  religion  made  nature 
musical  to  the  spirit  of  piety,  apd  left  the  inner 
world,  with  its  profounder  symbols,  to  the  presence 
of  Christianity.  Inspired  mind,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, turns  to  the  heart  and  its  outgoings  of  affeo- 
tion  for  the  types  of  its  supreme  loveliness.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  see  marriage  often  introduced  as  the 
symbol  of  the  union  between  Christ  and  the  Church  $ 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Paul  and  John, 
in  their  intellectual  constitution  so  different — in  hab- 
its of  thought  and  expression  so  diverse — both  em- 
ploy this  image  to  represent  the  same  fact.  With 
Paul  it  is  the  conclusion  of  logic  that  believers  are 
“married  to  another,  even  to  Him  who  is  raised 
from  the  dead but  to  his  mind  it  is  u a great  mys- 
tery.” John  presents  the  more  poetic  side  of  the 
analogy,  for  he  sees  the  “new  Jerusalem  coming 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a bride 
adorned  for  her  husband;”  and  again,  “ Come  hith- 
er, I will  show  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb’s  wife.” 

Marriage,  then,  is  much  more  than  a providential 
institution,  designed  to  secure  earthly  convenience 
and  comfort.  It  is  something  else  besides  a safe- 
guard against  polygamy  and  licentiousness.  “ Mo- 
ther of  States,”  it  has  well  been  called,  but  beyond 
this  it  has  a deep  meaning.  Marriage  is  a great 
moral  auxiliary  to  Christianity.  It  is  a powerful 
incentive  to  virtue  and  piety,  a divinely-appointed 
means  to  awaken  and  cultivate  those  sensibilities 
that  religion  needs  for  its  service.  If  marriage  mere- 
ly contemplated  the  external  existence  of  the  house- 
hold, if  it  looked  no  farther  than  the  perpetuity  of 
the  race  and  the  care  of  childhood,  if  it  had  no  pro- 
founder import  than  political  economy  assigns  to  it, 
these  objects  could  be  easily  attained  without  that 
early  and  vigorous  awakening  of  the  imagination, 
that  intense  glow  of  thought  and  feeling,  that  im- 
passioned power,  so  unlike  all  other  forms  of  strength 
and  so  prophetic  of  future  activity,  w ith  which  na- 
ture indicates  the  awaiting  sphere  of  human  life. 

The  growing  mind,  as  consciousness  takes  substance 
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and  shape,  scarcely  knows,  at  first,  the  meaning  of 
those  m ysterious  movements  that  agitate  its  depths. 
It  sees  not  the  direction  it  is  taking.  It  can  not  ar- 
ticulate its  emotions.  Dumb  signs  beckon  it  forward. 
A strange  impulse  drives  it  onward  to  a vailed  des- 
tiny; but  time  soon  explains  the  mystery.  The 
one  great  epoch  of  humanity  appeare  in  the  distance 
standing  out  in  bold  and  broad  relief,  but  not  so 
brightly  as  to  shut  out  the  subdued  and  sober  color- 
ing that  gives  the  back-ground  to  all  earthly  con- 
templations. A fancy  and  a fact,  a thought,  a hope, 
a swelling  joy,  how  the  soul  pulsates  under  the  sense 
of  a new  and  mighty  addition  to  itself,  that  quick 
enlargement  of  its  vitality  so  suddenly  establishing 
a new  possessorship  in  itself  and  widening  its  pro- 
prietary reach  over  the  world  without ! Nature  al- 
ways gives  sign  of  an  approaching  necessity  for  the 
greatest  and  best  of  our  qualities  in  action  when  she 
takes,  as  it  were,  the  vast  forces  of  our  inward  be- 
ing, and  stores  up  their  energies  beforehand  against 
the  season  of  action.  We  know  what  she  means 
when  we  see  her,  with  this  careful  providence,  study- 
ing the  forthcoming  needs  of  man.  Indeed,  there 
is  no  surer  rule  to  apply  to  her  management  of  the 
creature  man,  than  this  constant  effort  to  indicate 
what  thoughts  and  feelings,  what  tastes  and  habits 
he  will  hereafter  want,  by  gathering  their  elements 
with  a royal  liberality  long  ere  they  are  required. 
Assuredly,  if  this  test  be  applied,  one  can  readily  see 
where  nature  places  the  emphasis  on  human  experi- 
ence. Nothing  possible  to  man,  nothing  within  all 
the  range  of  life  and  activity,  nothing  in  contingency 
or  certainty,  not  even  death  itself  is  so  significantly 
brought  into  view,  so  prophetically  shadowed  forth 
in  an  early  direction  to  the  imagination  and  affections 
as  the  fact  of  marriage.  Nor  does  religion  leave  this 
instinct  to  the  simple  workings  of  nature.  Nay,  re- 
ligion intensifies  its  action.  Where  its  serene  and 
holy  presence  is  felt,  the  high  ideal  of  marriage  that 
nature  strives  to  set  before  the  mind  but  never  ac- 
complishes fully,  is  always  perfected.  No  soul  can 
truly  know  its  fellow'  until  it  knows  God.  Is  it  not 
in  Him  that  instinct  finds  its  interpretation?  Is  it 
not  in  Him  that  the  mystic  tracery,  spreading  its 
strange  symbols  over  the  tablets  of  the  hidden  na- 
ture, has  its  explanation  ? Forever  stands  this  law 
— in  His  light  we  must  see  light;  and  never  is  its 
majesty  more  signally  vindicated  than  in  those  af- 
fections which  yearn  for  companionship  such  as  love 
alone  can  give.  How  instructive  the  fact  that  Christ 
began  both  his  ministry  and  miracles  at  a marriage- 
feast?  The  first  institution  that  he  honored  with 
his  presence  and  blessing,  we  are  taught  by  that  act 
his  divine  estimate  of  its  purity  and  beauty. 

Alas ! we  see  dimly.  The  value  of  truth  is  oft- 
en lost  for  the  want  of  a little  more  clearness  and 
breadth  of  view.  It  is  not  enough  to  see ; we  must 
see  openly,  fully,  thoroughly.  On  such  a subject  as 
marriage  we  should  certainly  endeavor  to  have  those 
exalted  conceptions,  and,  what  is  of  more  worth, 
that  spirit  of  right  thinking,  on  which  the  nurture 
and  growth  of  intellect  and  heart  depend.  Is  it 
then  true  that,  tried  by  a just  standard  of  thought, 
there  is  a low  state  of  opinion  as  respects  marriage  ? 
We  speak  not  of  false  opinions;  of  those  cardinal 
errors  into  which  so  many  fall  who  make  marriage 
either  a hypocritical  mockery  or  a blasphemous  lie. 
Of  all  sacrilege  this  is  the  most  infamous,  for  it  is  a 
triple  robbery — a robbery  of  God,  who  looks  to  mar- 
riage as  a living  type  of  His  own  nearness  and 
preciousness  to  the  spirit — a robbery  of  the  soul, 
that  deliberately  cheats  itself  of  its  highest  earthly 


blessedness — a robbery  of  the  heart  sought  only  in 
name,  and  left  to  perish  in  its  sublimer  aspirations. 
Setting  aside  all  such  as  falsify  the  reliable  instincts 
of  humanity  in  this  mattes ; dismissing,  too,  that 
class  of  persons  who  make  marriage  an  affair  of  ro- 
mance or  recklessness;  we  take  those  who  really 
regard  it  as  a Divine  institution,  and  sincerely  de- 
sire to  experience  the  measure  of  its  completed  bliss. 
Among  them,  few  have  those  elevated  views  of  mar- 
riage, that  fervent  and  absorbing  sympathy  with 
its  objects,  that  noble  ideal  of  its  offices,  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  put  the  mind  in  a position  to 
enjoy  its  full  and  perfect  blessedness.  The  earthly 
idea  predominates  within  them.  Marriage,  as  a 
mode  of  life  convenient  and  comfortable,  is  well 
enough  understood.  Mutual  confidence  and  affection 
are  not  wanting.  Forbearance  and  patience,  kind- 
liness and  sympathy,  even  touching  tenderness,  are 
never  absent  in  daily  intercourse.  The  presence  of 
religion,  too,  may  hallow  the  household.  Husband 
and  wife  may  be  priest  and  priestess  before  God, 
ministering  at  the  same  altar,  offering  the  same 
thanksgivings,  happy  in  the  same  hope  of  heaven. 
Yet,  despite  of  all  this,  marriage  may  fall  far  short 
of  its  Divine  aims. 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  precise  point  at  which 
the  higher  and  more  truthful  view  of  marriage,  as  a 
Divine  institution,  begins.  But  it  was  certainly  de- 
signed to  be  a discipline  of  soul  no  less  than  of  intel- 
lect ; of  spiritual  affections,  as  well  as  of  transitory 
attachments ; of  faith  and  love  toward  God.  And 
to  these  great  ends  all  its  present  uses  are  subordi- 
nate. Human  love  is  not  its  final  purpose.  The 
most  enchanting  spectacle  of  devotion — a devotion 
cordially  and  intensely  reciprocated  between  husband 
and  wife — can  not  complete  the  picture.  No ; there 
must  be  something  deeper  and  holier  than  a mere  re- 
lationship, for  marriage  is  intended  to  cultivate  feel- 
ings, hopes,  sentiments  that  lie  in  profounder  depths 
than  any  love  for  human  objects;  but  which  de- 
pend on  these  objects  for  their  earliest  awakening 
and  final  perfection.  In  short,  it  calls  forth  our  na- 
ture, with  its  keen  sensibilities  and  energetic  pas- 
sions, as  nothing  else  can  develop  them ; in  order 
that  the  soul,  aroused  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  earth- 
ly feeling,  alive  in  every  part  with  the  abounding 
fullness  of  love,  may  thereby  be  the  stronger,  the 
fitter,  the  better  furnished  for  a reverential  and 
earnest  offering  of  itself  to  God.  How  beautifully  is 
marriage  adapted  to  this  work!  By  giving  us  one 
dearer  than  self,  it  suppresses  the  selfishness  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  all  genuine  and  generous  growth, 
at  the  same  time  strengthening  and  expanding  our 
personality  by  superadding  the  richness,  the  unutter- 
able tenderness  of  another  life  to  our  own.  The  Cre- 
ator has  wisely  ordered  that  this  passion  should  be 
the  master-passion  of  the  heart  It  opens  a new  ex- 
istence; for  no  man,  no  woman,  under  its  potent 
sway,  is  the  same  person  as  before.  It  is  the  true 
metempsychosis  by  which  we  are  translated  into 
another  mode  of  being — sense,  intellect,  spirit,  all 
responding  to  a fresher  and  fuller  vitality.  But  all 
its  offices  are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the 
service  which  it  renders  to  those  great  instincts  that 
answer  to  no  summons  except  its  call.  No  other  in- 
vocation will  they  obey  save  its  sovereign  voice. 
Love  teaches  man  to  confide  in  his  instincts.  It 
throws  a revealing  light  far  within ; gives  him  to 
himself,  so  that  he  may  know  and  cherish  his  own 
being;  assures  his  consciousness  of  an  inheritance 
already  present,  and  certifies  him  of  an  immortality 
now  in  its  morning  dawn.  These  are  the  prompt- 
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ings  of  Nature  toward  Bomething  beyond  herself. 
She  is  feeling  after  the  Infinite.  She  is  wrestling  for 
her  heavenly  birth-right.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
marriage,  if  its  full  blessedness  is  attained,  impels 
the  soul  beyond  its  immediate  ends.  Beautiful  as 
an  earthly  union,  it  is  more  beautiful  in  those  yearn- 
ings for  the  spiritual  and  the  eternal,  in  that  reach- 
ing forth  of  the  affections  toward  God  which  it  was 
designed  to  awaken. 

Marriage  should  be  viewed,  therefore,  as  one  of 
the  highest  means  of.  spiritual  culture.  By  spirit- 
ual culture  we  do  not  mean  that  mystical  piety 
which  retreats  from  the  actual  world,  and  dreads  as 
contagious  whatever  has  the  least  touch  of  human 
nature.  Such  virtue,  if  virtue  it  may  be  called,  is 
a mere  reverie  of  the  conscience,  for  it  rejects  the 
sound,  substantial  facts  of  the  soul,  and  serves  God 
at  the  expense  of  common  humanity.  The  spirit- 
ual culture  of  which  we  speak  is  not  morbid,  but 
healthy ; not  one-sided,  but  universal ; not  artificial, 
but  real;  not  antagonistic  to  the  true  intent  and 
purpose  of  human  nature,  but  in  deep  harmony  with 
its  laws  and  ends.  It  is  a solid,  hearty  thing  that 
is  competent  to  make  good  its  claims  on  the  ground 
of  sturdy  common  Bense.  Never  seeking  to  hide 
its  weakness  under  cover  of  imposing  abstractions — 
never  indulging  in  that  mock-heroism  which  con- 
temns the  present  life  in  fancied  homage  to  a future 
existence— it  takes  the  world  as  God's  world,  believ- 
ing it  to  be,  as  Christ  said,  the  footstool  of  an  Infin- 
ite Throne ; happy  in  its  senses  os  well  as  in  its  faith, 
only  careful  and  eager  to  keep  the  earthly  in  its  ap- 
pointed vocation ; standing  on  its  own  feet,  mindful 
the  while  that  a stronger  than  itself  must  hold  their 
goings,  lest  they  slide  into  evil.  True  culture  re- 
spects all  the  material  ties  that  bind  us  to  the  uni- 
verse. If  dust  was  not  unworthy  to  be  fashioned 
into  a human  form  under  God's  hand,  and  if  grace 
could  stoop  to  redeem  it,  this  is  ample  foundation 
for  it  to  be  honored  and  prized.  Hence,  all  genuine 
culture  consults  the  totality  of  manhood.  It  rejoices 
that  we  are  men,  and,  expelling  only  the  evil,  per- 
fecting the  good  as  implanted  from  above,  it  would 
keep  us  men  forever.  Marriage  prescribes  the  high- 
est form  of  this  culture.  Earth's  best  estate,  it  aims 
to  present  manhood  in  conformity  with  its  original 
type,  vested  with  headship  over  all  inferior  and  out- 
ward things.  Marriage  binds  us  closely  to  the  world, 
but  not  too  closely.  If  its  ideal  be  obeyed,  we  shall 
have  a firm,  fast  hold  of  the  world,  but  not  be  world- 
ly, carnal,  sensual.  Through  what  pure  channels 
will  the  world  make  its  way  into  our  hearts,  leaving 
behind  its  slime  and  sin  1 One  of  the  greatest  offices 
of  marriage  is  to  purify  our  relations  to  the  external 
universe.  It  hallows  the  senses.  A man's  home 
does  more  to  endear  the  material  world  to  him  than 
all  other  influences  put  together.  We  believe  that 
the  Creator  intended  this  home  feeling,  subjected  to 
religious  control,  to  determine  all  our  connections 
with  the  physical  universe.  The  sentiments  spring- 
ing from  home  are  healthy  and  refining  in  all  their 
bearings  on  material  interests.  They  tend  to  lift 
the  mind  above  the  avarice  of  the  miser,  the  gold- 
worship  of  Mammon,  the  sensualism  of  trade  and 
commerce.  Any  man,  indeed,  may  make  money  his 
god ; but  it  is  a very  rare  thing  for  a man  of  family 
to  be  the  slave  of  cupidity.  No ; you  must  take  the 
unmarried  if  you  are  looking  for  misers.  And  the 
same  law  applies  to  all  inordinate  passions.  Mar- 
riage is  designed  to  restrain  them.  Nor  is  this  its 
only  benefit ; for  while  it  checks,  it  also  purifies  and 
exalts  them.  Certain  it  is,  then,  that  home  defines 


a man's  status  toward  all  outward  objects.  Here  is 
the  origin  of  his  power  over  them.  Here  is  the 
source  of  enjoyment  no  less  than  of  strength.  Home 
develops  the  true  sense  of  relation  to  external  things, 
and  through  no  other  means  can  Christianity  culti- 
vate in  man  that  large,  generous,  hospitable  nature 
which  qualifies  him  to  glorify  the  bounty  and  beauty 
of  the  Creator  in  his  works  as  well  as  to  dwell  in  his 
presence  forever. 

There  is  this,  then,  to  be  said  of  marriage,  that  it 
contemplates  the  best  things  without  and  the  best 
things  within.  Short  of  the  best,  both  outward  and 
inward,  its  tastes  and  demands  can  not  stop.  False 
marriages,  imperfect  marriages,  marriages  that  are 
living  divorces,  marriages  like  the  whited  sepulchres 
Christ  spake  of— these  are  not  uncommon,  but  we 
speak  of  the  institution  itself,  not  of  its  abuses.  Con- 
sidered in  its  divine  light,  marriage  looks  to  the  best 
passible  aspects  of  the  world,  and  to  the  freest,  fullest, 
richest  development  of  our  nature.  It  claims  the 
very  flower  of  life  for  itself.  The  original  ideal  God 
impressed  on  it,  although  marred  and  defaced,  is  still 
an  ideal.  Measured  within  those  narrow  limits,  that 
dwarf  and  hedge  in  all  other  human  relations,  it  stern- 
ly refuses  to  be — never  yielding  to  the  low  expedi- 
ency, the  gross  earthliness,  the  heartless  fashion 
that  would  sink  it  into  a badge  of  conventionalism, 
and  always  turning  vengefully  on  such  as  would 
thus  desecrate  its  sanctity.  No  other,  relation  be- 
tween human  beings  is  an  outlet  toward  infinity. 
Friendship,  philanthropy,  patriotism,  these  have 
had  their  heroes.  They  have  written  themselves  in 
wonders ; but  marriage  stands  aloof  from  their  are- 
na. Its  import  is  not  expressed  in  the  life,  but  here- 
in is  its  glory — that  while  all  other  relationships 
make  man  an  actor  before  the  face  of  the  world, 
driving  him  into  contact  with  the  pride  of  public 
opinion,  and  incorporating  his  acts  directly  and  at 
once  into  the  organic  mass  of  society,  it  erects  a 
grandeur  in  his  heart  as  a heart  shut  out  from  all 
foreign  companionship.  Act  as  bravely,  as  success- 
fully, as  may  be  in  the  open  world,  what  ungracious 
intermeddlings  with  one’s  individuality— what  nec- 
essary abatement  of  light  and  joyous  freedom — what 
tyrannical  exactions  on  taste  andiemper— what  mar- 
tyrdom even  of  the  better  self  to  serve  our  race  and 
time ! True  it  is  that  a man  often  pays  dearly  for 
benevolence  and  good  deeds.  What  is  given  to  hu- 
manity is  abstracted  from  himself.  The  force  and 
fullness  of  his  own  nature  are  often  impaired  in  serv- 
ice to  others.  Whether  this  is  necessary  or  accident- 
al we  stop  not  to  inquire ; but  all  of  us  can  recall  in- 
stances in  which  men  have  injured  their  own  culture 
in  devotion  to  others.  But  marriage  is  exempt  from 
these  conditions  of  moral  activity  in  the  outward 
world.  It  educates  the  heart,  not  by  impelling  it 
into  external  life,  but  by  drawing  that  life  into  it- 
self ; not  by  assimilating  us  to  society,  but  by  as- 
similating society  to  us ; and  thereby  it  puts  a man 
in  the  loftiest  earthly  attitude  toward  what  is  with- 
out, and  trains  his  capacity  for  nobleness,  magna- 
nimity, rectitude  of  being. 

Look  now  at  modem  society.  Look  at  American 
society.  Look  at  the  vast  and  cumbrous  machinery 
of  outward  life.  There  is  much  to  charm  the  fancy, 
mnch  to  gratify  a true  and  loving  heart.  Every 
thing  is  brimful  of  power.  Our  senses  are  taken  by 
storm.  Intellect,  that  once  lived  like  a monarch  in 
the  retirement  of  his  palace,  away  from  the  public 
gaze,  content  to  come  forth  on  set  occasions,  has 
changed  its  residence.  It  tenants  eye  and  ear.  To 
be  sure,  some  keep  the  old-fashioned  brain  as  a sort 
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of  country  home,  that  they  can  occasionally  visit, 
but  most  people  carry  their  minds  in  their  senses, 
ready  on  the  outside,  convenient  to  tongue  and  fin- 
gers. The  world  deluges  us  with  its  enormous  mass 
of  facts  and  fictions.  A day  originates  more  than 
one  of  the  old  cent  uries.  W onders  are  commonplace 
affairs.  If  we  do  not  have  them  with  our  morning 
coffee,  we  have  a sense  of  loss  os  if  some  evil  genius 
had  defrauded  us  of  our  rights.  The  firm  earth 
stands,  but  ocean  heaves,  air  heaves,  living  crowds 
surge  hither  and  thither,  night  asks  rest  of  the  day, 
and  when  Sabbath  comes  it  has  a strange  hush  that 
startles  us.  Never  were  men  so  ruled  by  outward- 
ness. Never  did  they  tax  land  and  water,  atmos- 
phere and  sky,  day  and  night,  so  heavily.  Wants 
have  multiplied  a thousand-fold.  The  'wealth  of 
antiquity  would  hardly  form  the  banking-capital  of 
a single  great  city,  and  yet  our  resources  are  enumer- 
ated as  a schedule  of  poverty  itself,  and  if  millions 
are  not  added  to  our  exchequer  in  a year  business  is 
bankrupt  and  nations  beggared.  There  is  magnifi- 
cence in  these  results.  But  let  us  not  overlook  the 
evils  connected  with  them.  Especially  should  we 
be  mindful  of  the  fact,  that  most  men  are  now  at  the 
mercy  of  circumstances.  Independent  manhood  is, 
in  our  time,  the  rarest  of  virtues.  Few  tread  firmly. 
Few  can  calculate  on  to-morrow.  And  even  where 
men  are  prudent  and  thoughtful,  resisting  the  ultra 
excitements  of  the  day  and  studious  to  nurture  in 
themselves  the  private  heart  of  strength,  there  is  a 
prodigious  degree  of  active  influence  always  stealing 
into  them  from  without,  and  shaping  them,  more  or 
less,  into  the  fashion  of  the  times.  A large  share 
of  this  outward  agency  must  be  admitted  into  one’s 
nature,  and,  unlike  as  men  are  in  temperament,  sus- 
ceptibility, and  intellectual  habits,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  lay  down  any  precise  rule  to  control  this 
action  of  the  world  on  us.  But  the  general  princi- 
ple is  indubitable,  that  whenever  this  extrinsic  in- 
fluence moulds  One’s  tastes  and  habits,  sets  aside  the 
determinative  force  of  the  will,  and  drifts  him  with 
the  current  of  society,  it  is  then  a positive  evil,  and 
not  the  less  frightful  because  its  magnitude  is  rarely 
seen.  Now  this  is  just  the  present  danger.  We 
sire  formed  and  fashioned  by  the  world.  If  any 
honest  man,  bent  on  knowing  his  own  heart,  would 
abstract  from  the  sum  of  his  opinions  and  tastes  all 
that  the  world  had  deposited  within  him,  he  would 
find  a small  residue  to  be  claimed  as  his  own.  Every 
man  in  certain  things  needs  external  control.  Half 
his  nature  demands  it.  Law  is  not  more  necessary 
to  him  as  a citizen  than  are  public  opinion,  estab- 
lished usages,  conventional  rules,  and  even  artificial 
forms  of  life,  requisite  to  him  in  the  daily  direction 
and  ordering  of  his  manhood.  Aside,  however,  from 
all  this,  it  is  obvious  that  in  our  day  the  prevailing 
modes  of  business,  intercourse,  society,  have  much  too 
potent  an  ascendency  over  character  and  conduct. 

There  is  but  one  true,  effectual  counteractive. 
That  is  found  in  the  organization  of  home,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  relation  of  marriage.  The  best  edu- 
cation of  a man  is  derived  from  his  wife.  Woman 
as  mother  unseals  the  fount  of  thought  and  feeling ; 
woman  as  mother  first  leads  him  to  God  and  crowns 
all  her  other  services  as  his  earthly  mediator  at  the 
mercy-seat ; woman  as  mother  ordains  the  law  of 
his  childhood  and  youth,  and  communicates  those 
impulses  which  awake  into  action  the  slumbering 
man.  But  woman  as  wife  acts  more  powerfully  on 
mature  manhood.  Woman  as  wife  is  in  intellectual 
and  moral  companionship  with  him.  Insensibly  to 
himself,  his  thoughts,  sentiments,  judgments,  pur- 


poses, and  aspirations  are  often  recast  in  the  more 
delicate  mould  of  her  mind  and  returned  to  him  for 
acceptance  and  assimilation.  Much  of  the  beauty 
of  life  reaches  him  through  her.  She  conveys* a 
hundred-fold  more  to  him  than  he  ever  receives  at 
first-hand  from  the  world.  Providence  has  ordained 
her  to  be  his  chief  educator.  Moreover,  she  educates 
him  in  that  most  essential  but  most  neglected  port 
of  his  nature,  viz.,  the  instincts.  A true,  intelli- 
gent, devoted  wife  Is  invaluable  to  a man’s  intellect, 
but  she  is  much  more  serviceable  to  his  spiritual  in- 
stincts. Good  women  seldom  fail  here.  Full  of  in- 
stinct themselves;  alive  in  thought,  will,  aspiration 
with  its  subtle  and  celestializing  presence;  what  a 
work,  what  a ministry  of  sacredness  they  fulfill  for 
man  by  calling  out  and  intensifying  these  great  in* 
tuitions,  otherwise  dead ! That  is  a false  standard 
which  tests  her  intellectual  value  by  such  contribu- 
tions to  our  stores  of  knowledge  as  we  can  critically 
measure.  Women  as  novelists,  historians,  drama- 
tists, poets,  what  are  they  compared  with  women  afl 
awakeners  of  man’s  deepest,  truest,  holiest  instincts, 
as  inspirers  that  breathe  newness  and  freshness  of 
soul  through  the  cold,  hard,  flinty  intellect,  with  ill 
outward  set  faculties!  Manly  mind  is  essentially 
aggressive.  It  is  a warlike,  conquering  power. 
Material  objects  must  constitute  its  main  sphere. 
It  is  God’s  agent  to  recover  the  physical  world  and 
restore  it  to  its  primal  state  as  the  habitation  of  his 
glory.  Not  so  with  womanly  mind.  It  is  the  cor- 
rective that  sileutly  but  mightily  acts  on  the  manly 
intellect  and  checks  its  excesses  in  material  pursuits. 
And  we  shall  be  pardoned,  we  trust,  if  we  exprere 
our  belief  that  it  is  a far  greater  and  nobler  power  ia 
relation  to  man  than  it  is  in  itself  and  in  its  own 
insulated  action.  The  word  “ helpmeet ” came  from 
God,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  ever  have  a 
better  term  to  characterize  the  offices  of  womanly 
nature,  both  as  respects  mind  and  character. 

Man’s  best  culture,  as  we  have  seen,  comes  fro® 
woman  as  wife.  Living  and  working,  as  he  must, 
for  the  most  part,  among  material  things— destined 
to  subdue  matter  and  convert  the  earth  into  a hab- 
itable place  for  a redeemed  and  spiritualized  human- 
ity— man  needs  her  to  develop  those  instincts  on 
which  the  purity  and  perfectness  of  his  nature  de- 
pend. No  other  agency  can  perform  this  work  for 
him.  Schools,  colleges,  literature,  society,  are  all 
impotent  here.  Nor  can  man  do  it  for  himself 
Providence  has  solemnly,  authoritatively,  perma- 
nently, assigned  it  to  woman.  It  is  an  irrevocable 
decree ; and,  whether  it  suit  some  of  the  modes  of 
modern  thinking  or  not,  we  have  simply  to  submit 
to  it  as  a great  law  in  the  economy  of  creation. 
Besting  on  this  stand-point,  and  looking  out  on  the 
progress  of  civilized  society,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to 
see  that  a new  age  of  Womanhood  is  dawning.  No 
movement  could  be  more  opportune  — none  more 
strikingly  indicative  of  the  superintending  care 
of  Providence— none  so  prophetic  of  that  path  of 
advancement  on  which  Christian  humanity  is  to 
tread.  Woman  has  now  a prominence,  a position, 
an  influence,  not  more  profoundly  felt  than  distinct- 
ly recognized.  Although  her  status  in  the  ongo- 
ings of  civilization  may  not  be  as  palpably  defined 
as  the  office  of  statesmanship  and  diplomacy,  nor 
located  as  ostensibly  as  the  province  of  the  agricul- 
turist, manufacturer,  or  merchant,  yet  every  man 
abreast  with  the  age  sees  and  feels  that  she  is  a po- 
tent, pervasive  element  in  the  present  structure  of 
society.  Admit  the  excessive  tendencies  to  mate- 
rialism in  our  civilization ; but  how  can  Mammon 
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reign  where  woman  bat  intellectual,  social,  spiritual 
influence?  Now  the  point  to  be  observed  is  this; 
via.,  that  as  man  proceeds  in  the  work  of  subduing 
matter — as  he  marches  with  strong  and  stately  steps 
to  resume  his  lost  sovereignty  over  the  natural  world 
— he  is  exposed  to  the  hardening,  brutalizing  effects 
of  these  material  pursuits;  and  therefore  a kind 
Providence  has  ordained  that  womanly  activity, 
springing  vigorously  and  warmly  out  of  the  very 
heart  of  society  itself,  and  simultaneously  accompa- 
nying the  wonderful  achievements  of  manly  enter- 
prise, should  interpose  its  mighty  restraints  on  a 
material  age,  and  arouse  those  instincts  which  pre- 
serve us  from  the  curse  of  a gross  and  degrading 
earthliness.  Destroy  this  divine  guardianship,  and 
we  know  not  what  could  assume  its  place  and  per- 
form its  task.  But  with  it  there  is  no  ground  for 
fear.  Man,  with  woman  at  his  side,  may  safely 
walk  the  way  of  conquest.  If  she  has  a real,  genu- 
ine, spiritual  womanliness,  she  will  more  than  bal- 
ance the  dangers  of  materialism ; and  hence,  in  our 
estimate  of  her  influence,  let  it  be  observed  that  ws 
do  not  rely  on  her  intellectual  accomplishments  and 
social  charms.  No ; far  from  it  Woman,  as  a con- 
ventional creature,  as  a fashionable  belle,  as  a mere 
drawing-room  attraction — sprightly,  gay,  and  too 
often  heartless — woman,  like  a tropical  bird,  sport- 
ing among  luxuriant  vegetation  and  gaudy  flowers — 
woman  in  this  character  can  not  check  the  tenden- 
cies of  a material  age.  Religion  is  a necessary  part 
of  her  social  nature.  Destitute  of  it,  she  is  powerless 
in  the  highest  and  noblest  realm  of  life.  Fortunate- 
ly for  us,  the  religious  spirit  of  womanhood  was  nev- 
er more  earnest  and  operative  than  now.  The  pro- 
portion of  good  women  was  probably  never  so  great 
as  at  the  present  period.  And,  without  doubt,  their 
active  influence  has  been  much  less  hitherto  than  it 
Is  at  this  day.  A century  ago,  philanthropy  could 
not  have  found  such  women  as  Mrs.  Fry,  Miss  Dix, 
and  Florence  Nightingale.  A century  ago,  the  world 
Was  not  ready  for  women  like  Hannah  More,  Mary 
Lyon,  and  Jenny  Lind.  A century  ago,  a woman 
could  not  have  written  the  44  Drama  of  Exile”  and 
44  Aurora  Leigh.”  A century  ago,  woman’s  work,  if 
die  were  liberated  for  a brief  season  from  household 
cares,  was  to  visit  the  sick,  clothe  the  naked,  feed 
the  hungry.  She  was  a mere  messenger  of  kind- 
ness, a dispenser  of  charity.  To-day  she  builds  hos- 
pitals, founds  observatories,  establishes  institutions 
of  learning,  writes  books  by  scores,  edits  magazines, 
expatriates  herself  from  home  as  a missionary  in  for- 
eign lands.  We  often  boast  that  44  the  schoolmaster 
is  abroad but  that  is  not  so  striking  a fact  os  that 
the  spirit  of  womanhood  Is  abroad.  Nor  are  all  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  land  doing  half  as  much  for  so- 
ciety as  woman.  They  are  educating  the  intellect ; 
she  is  educating  the  heart  of  the  world.  They  are 
enlarging  the  domains  of  Science  and  Art ; but  she, 
enthroned  in  a sublimer  sphere,  is  cultivating  the 
soul  of  the  age  and  inspiring  its  loftiest  endeavors. 

If  these  arc  truths  not  to  be  disputed,  what  must 
follow  ? Surely  in  their  light  we  can  partially  fore- 
cast the  coming  time.  One  conclusion,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  warranted,  viz. : Our  future  manhood 
UfiU  receive  a much  larger  accession  of  strength  and 
beauty  from  womanhood  than  it  has  had  hitherto.  The 
germs  of  this  peculiar  culture  already  appear,  and, 
indeed,  the  present  era  of  manly  mind,  signalized  by 
many  and  striking  features,  is  characterized  by  a de- 
cided tendency  toward  that  spirituality  which  it  is 
the  special  province  of  woman  to  create.  Our  re- 
cent literature  illustrates  this  feet.  Placed  beside 


the  literature  of  Queen  Anne’s  age,  it  is  far  less  ob- 
jective and  pictorial,  bat  it  has  gained  immensely  in 
its  intuitional  aspects.  Nor  is  it  only  in  such  wri- 
ters as  Wordsworth,  De  Quincey,  Wilson,  Tennyson, 
Coleridge,  that  this  spirit  appears.  It  is  seen  in 
Arnold  of  Rugby,  the  Brothers  Hare,  Channing. 
MH^osh  in  his  great  work  on  the  Divine  Govern- 
ment, Niebuhr  in  History,  Bunsen  in  Politics,  Rus- 
kin  in  Art,  Hugh  Miller  in  Geology,  Guyot  in  Phys- 
ical Geography,  Owen  in  Science,  all  show  the  pres- 
ence of  that  element  of  mind  which  lies  beyond  mere 
intellectuality.  But  we  have  beheld  only  the  in- 
itial steps  in  this  wonderful  change.  Manly  mind, 
whether  acting  in  Science,  Art,  Literature,  is  des- 
tined to  be  much  more  instinctive  and  spiritual.  For 
it  can  no  longer  pursue  its  inquiries  and  construct 
theories  on  the  ground  of  intellect  alone,  closing  its 
avenues  against  the  approach  of  just  and  truthful 
sentiment,  scorning  the  aid  of  insight  and  leaving 
impulse  to  dreamers,  romanticists,  and  knight-er- 
rants.  No,  it  can  not  be  so  again.  Women  are 
now  acting  with  momentous  power  on  the  intellect 
of  the  day,  and  through  their  agency  a spirit  has 
been  breathed  into  it  of  most  healthful  and  salutary 
vitality.  Beautiful,  in  the  vision  of  Dante,  is  that 
serene  and  sainted  companionship  which  unfolds  the 
meanings  that  lay  hidden  in  the  mysteries  of  Para- 
dise, and,  by  quick  intuition,  opened  his  soul  to  grasp 
their  wisdom.  Nor  is  a measure  of  that  beauty 
wanting  here.  Unconscious  we  may  be  of  its  subtle, 
penetrative,  spiritual  presence,  unrecognized  by  our 
logical  perceptions  because  of  its  exceeding  fineness 
and  ethereal  delicacy;  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  a 
mighty  influence  working  in  men  fer  more  deeply 
than  the  wisest  apprehend.  For  this  reason  the  fu- 
ture is  a great  hope  to  us.  If  we  may  be  allowed 
to  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  operative  scheme  of 
Providence  in  its  bearings  on  the  progress  of  society, 
it  would  seem  that  manly  mind  is  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  material  interests  of  the  universe 
and  womanly  mind  with  its  spiritualities.  We 
speak  of  them  simply  as  agents  in  the  work  of  Prov- 
idence— of  what  they  are  to  do,  not  of  what  they  are 
to  be.  Left  to  itself,  without  the  compensations  of 
the  other,  each  would  be  inadequate  to  its  task.  It 
would  be  extravagant,  perhaps,  to  say  that  if  manly 
mind  were  to  lose  the  infusion  of  womanly  mind,  it 
would  rush  toward  Atheism  or  Pantheism ; but  there 
i would  certainly  be  danger  of  materialism  in  some 
corrupting,  chilling  form.  The  future  history  of 
manly  mind  is,  therefore,  hopeful  in  a high  degree. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  career,  woman  is  in  partner- 
ship with  its  growth  and  activity.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  lapse  of  the  ages,  it  is  beginning  to  be 
permeated  with  the  instinctive  and  spiritual  influ- 
ences of  Christian  womanhood.  It  has  required 
centuries  to  start  the  process,  but  thanks  to  the  re- 
deeming spirit  of  Christianity,  it  is  started ; the  au- 
spicious era  is  inaugurated,  and  hereafter  man  and 
woman  walk  side  by  side  in  the  fulfillment  of  great 
and  glorious  purposes. 

And  now  let  Tennyson  sing  for  ns : 

“For  woman  is  not  undeveloped  man, 

But  diverse;  could  we  make  her  aa  the  man, 

Sweet  love  were  slain,  whose  dearest  bond  is  this: 

Not  like  to  thee,  but  like  in  difference. 

Yet  in  the  long  years  likor  must  they  grow: 

The  man  be  more  of  woman,  she  of  man; 

He  gain  in  sweetness  and  in  moral  height, 

Nor  lose  the  wrestling  thews,  that  throw  the  world; 

She  mental  ^breadth,  nor  fail  in  chQdward  care; 

More  a a the  double-natured  Poet  each, 

TUI  at  the  last  the  set  herself  to  man, 
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Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words; 

And  go  these  twain,  upon  the  Bkirts  of  Time, 

Sit  side  by  side,  full-summed  in  all  their  powers, 
Dispensing  harvest,  sowing  the  To-be, 

8elf-reverent  each  and  reverencing  each. 

Distinct  in  Individualities, 

But  like  each  other  even  as  those  who  love. 

Then  comes  the  statelier  Eden  back  to  men; 

Then  reigns  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and  calm; 
Then  springs  the  crowning  race  of  human  kind.** 

fliitor'H  tgnstj  (Cjjair. 

r'  April  fools  were  only  known  upon  the  first  of 
April  what  a wise  world  it  would  be ! But  the 
game  goes  on  despite  the  day  and  the  month ; and 
if  your  eyes  are  only  sharp  enough,  you  may  see 
men  with  rags  pinned  on  behind,  and  huge  chalk 
marks  upon  their  backs,  any  day  in  the  year. 

And  the  worst  is  that  we  make  fools  of  ourselves. 
With  great  pains  and  pertinacity  we  adjust  the  most 
ridiculous  rags  in  the  most  conspicuous  parts  of  our 
persons,  and  forth  we  sally  into  the  street ; but  as 
only  men  and  women  can  see  them,  and  children  are 
blind  to  this  kind  of  fooling,  nothing  is  said,  because 
politeness  requires  silence. 

There  is  a man,  for  example,  upon  whom  the  eyes 
of  his  neighbors  rest,  who  works  hard  in  his  bus- 
iness, and  wishes  he  were  very  rich ; thinks  if  he 
were  only  rich  the  world  would  be  the  loveliest  of 
conceivable  spheres ; and  so,  tugging  and  toiling  day 
and  night,  summer  and  winter,  sacrificing  his  fam- 
ily enjoyment,  his  mental  cultivation,  his  physical 
development,  he  digs  away  at  the  mine  from  which 
he  hopes  and  prays  to  carry  off  a fortune. 

His  soul  gradually  contracts  to  the  sphere  in 
which  he  resolutely  confines  it.  The  plasticity  of 
his  nature  yields  to  the  grinding  process.  He  be- 
comes suspicious,  sardonic,  and  mean.  But  money 
accumulates ; houses  and  lands  call  him  owner.  He 
is  sought  by  societies  of  every  kind  for  his  counte- 
nance and  subscription,  and  he  sits  in  the  softest  pew 
in  the  most  respectable  church.  His  children  grow 
up  around  him,  but  not  with  him.  He  is  their  fa- 
ther, but  not  their  friend.  Coming  home  at  even- 
ing their  voice  disturbs  him,  while  they  are  young ; 
and  when  they  grow  older  they  keep  silence  in  the 
house  by  going  out  of  it  They  fall  into  those  easy 
habits  of  spending  the  money  which  they  have  not 
earned,  and  doing  nothing.  The  wife  quietly  fades 
away  with  a broken  heart,  or  daunts,  and  dares,  and 
dries  up  in  the  hot  breath  of  a purely  artidcial  life. 
Money  accumulates,  white  hairs  glisten  among  the 
dark  locks  of  the  millionaire.  Nobody’s  equipage  so 
splendid,  nobody’s  career  more  conspicuous ; and  yet 
a dy  in  amber  as  happy  as  he ! Still  drudging  and 
delving  and  piling,  Death  taps  him  on  the  shoulder. 
His  heirs  are  glad  with  a decorous  sorrow.  The 
ostriches  whose  plumes  nod  over  his  coffin  are  as  sad 
at  heart  as  they.  Let  the  most  ingenious  sculptor 
chisel  his  mausoleum  : hollow — vanity  of  vanities — 
and  dust ! Let  the  most  skilled  engraver  carve,  in 
gilt  letters,  under  the  figure  of  a Zany,  44  He  made  a 
fool  of  himself  all  his  life.” 

How  simple  and  sane,  in  comparison  with  this  life 
and  this  man,  would  be  an  honest  citizen  who  pinned 
a red  rag  to  his  coat-skirt,  and  went  gravely  walk- 
ing in  the  street ! 

There  are  more  All-Fools’-Days  than  the  first  of 
April,  and  no  fools  so  foolish  as  those  who  fool  them- 
selves. 

Wk  all  have  our  ding  at  rich  men,  and  often 
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enough,  surely,  they  deserve  it;  because  we  all 
know  how  effective  a little  judicious  knavery  may 
sometimes  be,  and  how  free  from  it  we  are  ourselves 
— as  witness  our  poverty ! People  have  a way  of 
revenging  themselves  upon  the  superior  condition  of 
others  by  suspecting  or  implying  some  skillful  ras- 
cality. 

Not  every  body  does  so,  dear  Sir,  of  course ; and 
there  are  rich  men  as  far  beyond  this  kind  of  secret 
innuendo  as  the  sun  is  beyond  fear  of  freezing. 

And,  indeed,  in  a country  full  of  intelligent  in- 
dustry and  general  ability,  to  become  a wealthy  man 
is  a kind  of  prima  facie  evidence  of  deserving  to  be 
so.  Certainly  a good  use  of  money  is  an  unerring 
indication  of  that  desert ; and  a State  has  no  nobler 
citizen  than  the  rich  man  who,  having  industriously 
won,  benevolently  spends  his  money. 

There  are  plenty  of  instances  in  New  York  famil- 
iar to  us  all,  and  honored ; and  we  observe  that  Wal- 
ter Harper,  of  Detroit,  has  recently  given  nearly  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  found  a hospital  for  the 
relief  of  the  sick  and  aged  poor  in  Detroit  And,  as 
means  accumulate,  there  is  to  be  a school  for  in- 
struction in  the  mechanic  arts. 

We  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Harper.  We  only  find 
his  act  recorded  in  the  newspapers ; but  we  think 
how  he  must  enjoy  it ! After  all,  he  is  a wise  man 
who  knows  that  money  in  a hoard  pleases  nobody 
bat  a miser ; and  that,  in  this  country,  even  if  a 
man  has  a score  of  children,  it  is  really  better  for 
them  not  to  be  left  superfiuously  rich.  Our  young 
men  are  not  educated  to  be  rich.  Few  know  how  to 
behave  under  a dispensation  of  money. 

A boy  comes  to  New  York  from  the  Green  Mount- 
ains, when  he  is  twelve  years  old,  and  falls  to  busi- 
ness. Frugal,  thrifty,  and  shrewd,  he  is  not  very 
much  educated,  but  he  grows  constantly  richer.  He 
has  no  great  estate  to  maintain ; no  vast  hereditary 
expenses  to  meet ; no  particular  social  position  to 
dll ; he  has  only  to  make  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  and  spend  twenty.  His  boys,  of  course,  are  net 
Green  Mountain  boys.  They  roll  in  luxury ; and 
the  system  of  our  society  offering  them  no  career 
simply  as  rich  men,  they  either  vegetate  io  good- 
humored  indolence  or  burn  up  their  patrimony  with 
the  dre  of  youthful  passion.  Fortunes  among  us  are 
generally  dissipated  by  the  third  generation,  and  then 
the  process  of  money-making  begins  again. 

Whoever,  therefore,  has  a large  fortune  does  wise- 
ly in  devoting  it  to  some  substantial,  philanthropic 
purpose ; and  he  does  more  wisely  in  securing  its 
foundation  before  he  is  gone.  How  carefully  Girard 
detailed  his  purposes  in  his  will — and  behold  the  Gi- 
rard College ! Mr.  Peter  Cooper  is  not  an  old  man, 
but  he  sees  the  spacious  edifice  he  has  erected  already 
devoted  to  great  public  uses.  Mr.  Astor  carefully 
confided  his  wishes  to  the  most  competent  of  advisers, 
so  that  the  work  had  in  effect  his  personal  supervis- 
ion. And  New  York  may  freely  forgive  him  for 
having  been  the  richest  man  in  the  city,  in  view  of 
the  noble  institution  he  founded. 

The  practical  difficulty  in  endowing  great  public 
institutions  is  the  management  of  them.  They  may 
be  put  under  the  charge  of  ex-officio  trustees,  but 
they  are  all  men  of  various  sectarian  characters,  and 
the  majority  inevitably  give  the  management  the 
color  of  their  preferences.  Thus,  often  enough,  a 
man’s  intention  is  entirely  thwarted,  and  his  insti- 
tution subserves  the  very  purpose  he  deprecated. 

In  Mr.  Harper’s  case  the  management  is  to  be 
kept  always  in  the  hands  of  Protestants,  and  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  is  to  be  a member 
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of  some  Allopathic  Academy.  These  are  not  very 
stringent  conditions,  and  if  there  be  not  too  much 
complication  in  the  detail,  it  will  probably  not  be 
difficult  to  make  the  machine  work  smoothly.  It 
is  time  that  some  of  the  great  fortunes  which  have 
been  accumulated  in  the  West  should  begin  to  build 
themselves  monuments  of  this  noblest  kind.  The 
same  broad,  lavish  generosity,  which  marks  the  hos- 
pitality and  social  spirit  of  that  country',  will  appear 
in  the  munificent  and  magnificent  scope  of  the  West- 
ern institutions  of  charity,  literature,  science,  and 
art. 

What  Western  man  will  do  for  some  Chicago  er 
St.  Louis  what  no  Eastern  man  has  done  for  any 
Eastern  city — found  a great  gallery  of  casta  from  all 
the  famous  sculptures  in  the  world  ? The  marbles 
we  can  never  have,  but  the  most  perfect  copies  pos- 
sible in  any  art  we  may  have  in  casts. 

Whoever  studies  the  publishers*  advertisements, 
or  watches  the  course  and  changes  of  the  press,  must 
have  noticed  the  singular  fact  that  the  reputation 
of  employing  the  best  acknowledged  talent  is  now 
considered  the  best  capital  The  point  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  probability  that  the  readers  will  es- 
pecially enjoy  such  performances,  but  that  they 
choose  to  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  being  served  by 
the  most  popular  and  the  best  Thus  it  may  fairly 
be  a question  whether  the  diocese  of  Mr.  Bonner’s 
Ledger  would  not  be  more  pleased  upon  the  whole 
by  Mrs.  Southworth’s  novel  than  by  Mr.  Everett's 
Mount  Yernon  Papers.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  proprietor  of  the  Ijedger  did  shrewdly  in  en- 
gaging Mr.  Everett  to  write. 

But  there  has  been,  and  is  still,  according  to  this 
old  Easy  Chair,  a profound  mistake  in  supposing 
that  Mr.  Everett,  or  any  body,  condescends  when  he 
agrees  to  write  for  a journal  of  any  kind,  which  is 
of  a right  moral  tone.  For  what  had  Mr.  Everett 
been  doing  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? He  had 
been  appealing  to  his  fellow-citizens  to  come  for- 
ward and  rescue  Washington’s  tomb  from  Time  and 
carelessness.  That  appeal  had  been  to  all  classes, 
and  thousands  had  been  drawn  by  his  reputation  to 
hear  him.  WTien  he  writes  for  a journal  he  makes 
the  same  appeal  by  his  pen  instead  of  his  tongue, 
and  thousands  would  buy  the  paper  to  read  him. 
What  is  it  to  the  purpose  that  authors  of  less  repu- 
tation wrote  in  the  journal  ? So  orators  of  less  rep- 
utation appear  upon  the  platforms  where  he  stands. 
His  works  and  his  words  stand  by  themselves.  Take 
the  dullest  view  of  any  paper  or  magazine,  and  you 
will  grant  that  its  reputation  is  made  by  its  con- 
tributors. And  it  would  be  rather  a poor  argument 
against  a man’s  writing  for  it  who  might  increase 
its  reputation,  that  other  men  of  less  talent  had 
hitherto  been  engaged. 

Besides,  in  this  day,  the  periodical  is  the  easiest 
and  best  method  of  occasional  communication  with 
the  public.  The  day  of  pamphlets  has  gone;  in 
fact  it  hardly  ever  came  in  this  country ; and  if  a 
man  has  a word  to  say,  if  he  wants  to  make  sure 
that  it  shall  be  heard,  he  will  naturally  say  it  in  a 
paper  or  magazine. 

Then  consider  what  an  advance  has  been  made 
upon  the  yellow-covered  literature  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  years  ago.  Compare  most  of  the  week- 
ly papers,  with  their  fullness  of  illustration  and 
text,  with  the  novels  that  not  long  ago  formed  the 
stock  in  trade  of  the  dealers  in  “cheap  literature, n 
and  which  were  thrust  into  your  free  on  every  rail- 
way train.  It  is  true  that  in  the  papers  there  is 


plenty  of  romance,  but  it  is  of  a different  tone,  and 
it  is  in  company  with  an  immense  variety  of  clever 
reading. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  to  take  another  view,  and  to 
compare  the  great  achievements  and  the  highest 
tone  of  literature  with  that  of  which  we  speak.  But 
that  is  quite  unnecessary.  The  true  point  of  com- 
parison is  with  what  it  has  superseded.  People  in 
this  country  will  read,  and  they  will  not  read  Shakes- 
peare. It  is  therefore  pleasant  to  see  that  they  pre- 
fer what  is  harmless  to  what  is  prurient.  It  would 
be  charming  if  we  all  preferred  to  read  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  But  while  the  higher  literature  laughs 
at  the  Ledger , does  it  reflect  that  it  is  rather  better 
to  have  the  Ledger  popular  than  such  an  author  as 
Paul  de  Kock?  And  the  two  are  the  reading  of 
corresponding  classes. 

Inhll  estimates  of  the  character  of  popular  litera- 
ture we  are  not  to  forget  how  very  recently  it  is 
that  every  body  has  had  either  the  time  or  the  abil- 
ity to  read;  and  instead  of  planting  himself  upon 
some  abstract  dignity  of  position,  every  literary  man 
is  to  reflect  that  the  true  dignity  of  his  calling  is  in 
the  degree  of  the  positive  good  influence  he  can 
wield.  If  a preacher  should  insist  that  he  would 
never  preach  except  from  a mahogany  pulpit,  he 
would  And  his  audience  wonderfully  limited.  The 
men  like  Wesley,  and  Whitefield,  and  Fox,  who  take 
to  the  fields  when  no  building  is  at  hand,  and  for 
whom  a spreading  oak  is  sounding-board,  are  the 
men  who  carry  the  popular  heart  and  work  religious 
revolutions. 

It  is  a shrewd  man  who  can  eat  his  cake  and  have 
it — but  that  seems  to  be  the  game  we  are  trying  to 
play  with  Mount  Vernon.  It  is  considered  a burn- 
ing shame  that  the  bones  of  Washington  should  be 
exposed  to  neglect  and  desecration — the  whole  coun- 
try would  protest  with  one  voice  against  such  a hor- 
ror. But,  somehow,  there  is  a terrible  tardiness  in 
the  work.  There  ore  many  of  the  most  thoughtful 
and  intelligent  men  in  the  country — men  who  pro- 
foundly revere  the  memory  of  our  great  man— who 
are  more  than  indifferent  to  the  movement;  who 
openly  declare  that  they  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it. 

Nobody  can  suspect  their  patriotism  and  generos- 
ity of  feeling  and  action.  There  are  among  them 
men  whose  sympathy  and  aid  we  would  all  gladly 
enlist  in  any  cause ; and  it  is  impossible  not  to  won- 
der at  their  position  and  to  ask  what  it  means. 

They  say  that  the  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  is  act- 
ually worth  only  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars, 
and  that  the  owner  is  compelling  the  country  to  pay 
him  five  or  six  times  its  value,  under  a threat,  if  it 
does  not  come  to  his  terms,  of  allowing  the  remains 
of  Washington  to  be  scattered  and  dishonored  by 
neglect,  and  so  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  country 
and  upon  all  sensitive  American  citizens. 

But  if  this  be  so,  what  then  ? It  may  expose  the 
character  of  the  proprietor  in  an  extraordinary  light, 
but  how  can  it  affect  the  action  of  the  citizens? 
Look  at  the  affair,  if  you  choose,  os  a ransom — shall 
we  not  pay  it  ? Look  at  the  proprietor  as  a bandit 
who  has  our  friend  in  his  power,  and  who  demands 
an  immense  sum  for  his  release — shall  we  not  try  to 
raise  it?  Shall  we  not  be  willing,  at  any  price,  to 
rescue  our  friend  from  the  clutches  of  such  a man  ? 

And  what  can  be  called  the  fair  value  of  Mount 
Vernon?  Such  an  estate  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 
farm  merely.  It  has  the  charm  that  always  makes 
the  highest  value — that  of  august  human  aisocim- 
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tion.  A piece  of  paper,  with  a name  written  upon 
it,  is  (if  it  be  not  a check)  of  little  intrinsic  value. 
Its  worth  can  hardly  be  represented  in  money — it  is 
so  small.  Bat  let  it  be  the  name  of  Shakespeare, 
written  with  his  own  hand,  and  possibly  a hundred 
dollars  might  not  buy  it.  Mount  Vernon  is  not 
marked  to  the  eye  by  any  sign-manual  of  Washing- 
ton, but  it  is  as  full  of  him  as  Stratford  is  of  Shake- 
speare ; and  as  the  birth-house  of  the  poet  could  not 
be  computed  in  value  by  the  worth  of  the  lumber, 
neither  can  that  of  the  estate  by  any  agricultural  es- 
timate of  the  land. 

And  when  that  principle  is  once  established,  at 
what  sum  shall  we  stop  ? Viewed  as  a farm,  Mount 
Vernon  may  be  worth  forty  thousand  dollars ; but 
aa  the  cherished  home  of  Washington,  shall  we  call 
five  times  forty  thousand  dollars  too  much  ? Espe- 
cially when  it  is  to  come  from  several  millidhs  of 
people  who  profess  on  idolatry  of  the  roan  who  own- 
ed it,  and  who  is  buried  there? 

But  a man  ought  not  to  speculate  in  such  a mat- 
ter, it  is  urged ; the  proprietor  disgraoes  himself 
when  he  trades  in  what  ought  to  be  his  holiest  pride 
and  possession. 

Yes,  but  if  he  does  speculate— if  he  does  not  do 
what  we  think  he  ought  to  do — shall  we  punish  him 
by  conniving  at  the  disgrace  of  all  of  us?  for  the 
desecration  of  the  tomb  would  be  nothing  less. 
And,  in  fact,  are  we  not  speculating  when  we  refuse 
his  price,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  extortionate? 
If  it  were  a million  that  he  demanded,  we  might 
Justly  say,  No : we  can  not  collect  so  much.  But 
the  difference  of  price  makes  all  the  difference  of 
possibility  in  payment  The  bandit  might  demand 
more  money  than  we  could  possibly  raise,  and  then 
our  friend  must  die.  But  while  his  demand  is  pos- 
sible to  meet  — however  bald,  extortionate,  and 
wrong  it  may  be— let  us  have  our  friend  at  any 
cost 

But,  it  is  still  urged,  the  proprietor  may  devote 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  purposes  that  we  do  not 
approve. 

So  may  your  lawyer,  your  shoemaker,  your  doc- 
tor, your  bookseller — so  may  every  man  and  every 
body  of  men  to  whom  you  pay  money.  But  your 
moral  responsibility  can  not  reach  out  into  the  lives 
of  other  men  in  this  manner.  Let  us  suppose  that 
your  wife  lies  ill,  and  you  have  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  doctor,  who  can  save  her,  will  gam- 
ble with  the  money  you  will  pay  him  for  his  serv- 
ices. Unquestionably  you  will  run  the  risk.  You 
will  say,  44 1 prefer  that  my  wife  should  live  than 
that  the  physician  should  not  gamble.”  So,  in  the 
case  of  Mount  Vernon,  let  every  man  honestly  de- 
cide for  himself  whether  or  not  he  will  say,  “I 
prefer  to  avoid  the  national  disgrace,  even  at  the 
cost  of  the  risk  of  the  proprietor’s  misuse  of  the 
money.” 

All  the  objections  based  upon  valne  or  the  schemes 
of  the  proprietor  seem  to  be  futile.  But  the  whole 
matter,  as  it  stands,  is  a burning  shame.  There 
really  seems  to  be  danger  that  the  incessant  strain 
of  the  enterprise  upon  public  attention  will  result  in 
a popular  disgust  that  will  make  the  accomplishment 
impossible.  A project  that  every  body  must  ap- 
prove, whose  failure  would  be  a public  disaster,  pro- 
ceeds with  such  a total  want  of  public  enthusiasm — 
with  such  grinding  and  creaking  machinery — that 
we  are  left  in  doubt  whether  the  confessed  failure  or 
the  reluctant  achievement  will  be  the  greater  dis- 
grace. We  paid  more  money  in  a year  to  hear  Jen- 
ny Lind  8 mg  than  we  have  been  willing  to  give— in 


how  many  months? — to  rescue  the  tomb  of  Wash- 
ington! 

And  now  let  every  body  take  a side.  Let  us  all 
either  say  that  the  matter  ought  to  stop  at  once— or 
that  the  whole  amount  shall  be  raised  or  subscribed 
before  the  autumn. 

The  long  and  pleasant  intercourse  that  subsisted 
between  the  historian  Prescott  and  the  publishers 
of  this  Magazine  gives  a peculiar  propriety  to  the 
regretful  mention  of  his  name  and  illustrious  career 
in  this  Easy  Chair  of  reflection  and  remembrance. 
The  death  of  no  celebrated  man  among  us  has  ever 
called  out  a stronger  expression  of  personal  regard 
than  Prescott's,  a uniform  tenderness  of  recollectfoo 
which  is  his  most  valuable  monument. 

The  societies  and  learned  bodies  of  which  he  was 
a member,  the  scholars  and  orators  who  were  his 
personal  friends,  have  wept  melodious  tears  above  his 
honored  grave ; but  no  tribute  was  so  peculiar  and 
significant  as  the  detail  of  his  daily  habits  of  life  and 
study  furnished  to  the  Tribune  by  Robert  Carter,  tbs 
former  secretary  of  the  historian. 

There  are  not  many  men  whose  lives  would  bear 
to  be  seen  in  every  detail  from  the  moment  they 
arose  until  they  went  to  bed,  and  still  leave  un- 
touched the  affectionate  respect  with  which  they  were 
regarded.  Doubtless  the  natural  sweetness  and  se- 
renity of  the  historian’s  temperament  made  it  easier 
for  him  to  pass  unruffled  from  day  to  day;  but  there 
was  an  equally  remarkable  heroism  which  sustained 
him  through  his  unusual  misfortune,  and  finally 
crowned  his  days  with  love,  honor,  and  troops  of 
friends. 

The  moral  of  his  life  is  two-fold.  For  he  was  a 
rich  man  unspoiled  by  riches ; and  he  was,  practically, 
a blind  man  who  was  a rare  scholar.  The  qualities 
implied  in  these  facts  show  themselves  every  where 
in  his  works.  Calm,  sweet,  and  lucid,  his  simple  nar- 
rative flows  on  with  a quiet  geniality,  a sincere  jus- 
tice, which  fascinates  the  taste  of  the  reader  while 
it  persuades  his  judgment  of  the  historian's  accuracy 
and  research.  There  is  a transparent  honesty  in  ail 
his  books.  His  fellow-historian  and  personal  friend 
Bancroft,  in  his  exquisite  eulogy  before  the  Histor- 
ical Society,  felicitously  described 44  the  beautiful  dis- 
dain, like  that  of  the  Apollo,”  which  characterized 
the  expression  of  Prescott’s  countenance.  But  it 
was  not  peculiar  to  his  face.  It  pervaded  his  char- 
acter. llis  w orks  every  where  are  full  of  the  same 
beautiful  disdain  of  whatever  is  mean  or  unmanly, 
and  were  he  known  only  by  what  ho  has  written,  he 
would  be  known  as  a simple,  honest  man. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ticknor  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  were  also  full  of  affectionate  feel- 
ing and  touching  eloquence.  He  mentioned  that 
the  historian  had  expressed  but  one  wish  in  relation 
to  his  remains,  and  it  was  that  they  should  be  laid 
for  a little  while,  after  death,  in  his  library,  in  that 
sweet  and  silent  society  in  which  the  choicest  hours 
of  his  life  had  been  passed.  And  so  w hen  the  hour 
came  the  w’ish  had  become  a sacred  command,  and 
the  form  that  had  been  the  life  and  light  of  that 
room  was  stretched  among  the  books  in  solemn  re- 
pose. Yet  his  works  already  shared  the  immortality 
of  those  that  made  the  place  precious  to  him.  and  it 
was  only  the  beautiful  presence,  not  the  beautiful 
soul,  that  was  borne  away  from  the  chamber. 

Still  later,  Mr.  Everett,  who  was  Prescott's  con- 
temporary, and  who  had  the  closest  scholarly  sym- 
pathy with  the  historian,  spoke  of  hie  reputation 
abroad,  And  of  his  future  fame. 
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Nothing  was  wanting  to  Prescott— the  gifts  of 
eloquence,  of  friendship,  of  love ; the  wine,  the  cy- 
press, the  incense,  they  were  all  lavished  upon  his 
grave.  His  work  was  unfinished ; but  the  work  of 
every  true-hearted  man  must  always  be  unfinished, 
for  such  a man  is  alwa}rs  working — he  despises  sleep, 
and  never  feels  that  he  has  earned  the  right  of  idle- 
ness. And  such  lives  are  the  points  of  light  in  na- 
tional his  ton”,  as  they  are  the  cheering  illustrations 
of  human  character. 

How  lovely  and  enviable  was  the  death  of  this 
scholar ! The  sweet  light  faded  suddenly  from  his 
eyes  as  he  sat  at  work.  Where  his  life  loved  most 
to  linger  death  found  him ; and  when  earth  was  given 
again  to  earth  a city  followed  it  with  respectful  re- 
gret, and  the  whole  world  of  educated  men,  as  it 
learns  his  death,  deplores  its  own  bereavement. 


Nor  should  the  Bums  centennial  festival  be  suf- 
fered by  the  Easy  Chair  to  drop  into  the  Past  with- 
out a word  of  record. 

In  a letter  to  his  friend  Gavin  Hamilton,  after  he 
has  tasted  the  sweets  of  fame  and  popularity  in  Edin- 
burgh, Bums  writes,  that  he  has  grown  to  be  such 
a great  man  that  his  birthday  will  doubtless  be  re- 
membered and  celebrated  thereafter  with  the  anni- 
versary of  Bannockburn.  And  here  are  a hundred 
years  gone  by,  and  it  would  have  puzzled  many  of 
the  eloquent  orators  and  poets  who  said  and  sung 
some  of  the  best  things  that  have  ever  been  Bpoken 
of  Bums,  to  name  the  exact  date  of  the  famous  bat- 
tle. 

And  what  a natural  and  beautiful  homage  it  was ! 
How  the  whole  world  loves  a sweet  singer  who  has 
spoken  for  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman ! We 
are  all  poets  once,  because  we  all  love  once ; and  we 
cherish  forever  the  man  who  can  put  the  song  that 
our  hearts  then  sing  into  immortal  music. 

That  was  what  Burns  did.  He  was  the  great 
singer,  and  the  world  repays  him  by  loving  him  as 
it  loves  no  other.  No  man  had  ever  before  such 
honor  as  he  had,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  hundredth 
birthday.  The  wisest  and  best  united  to  remember 
with  speech  and  verse,  not  the  wisest  and  best  man 
that  ever  lived,  but  the  generous,  genial,  loving 
heart  that  held  the  whole  world — that  yearned  even 
toward  Auld  Nickie-ben — the  man  who  w 'as  not  in- 
deed lovely  because  he  sinned,  but  in  whom  faults 
did  dot  obscure  that  sweet,  affectionate,  aspiring  hu- 
manity which  is  the  dearest  bond  among  men. 

The  Easy  Chair  has  long  enough  tried  the  patience 
of  its  Mends  who  have  written  to  it  from  month  to 
month,  and  it  will  now  relieve  them  and  itself. 

First,  here  is  a line  from  beyond  the  sea  which 
really  seems  hard  upon  our  old  wood.  Surely  it  has 
always  shown  itself  Mendly  to  women — not  in  a 
fierce,  polemical  way,  but  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
likes  to  discuss  all  questions.  Surely  it  has  not 
felled  to  say  how  much  the  sphere  of  work  might  be 
enlarged  for  women,  and  how  many  a task  that  is 
now  confided  to  men  might  be  more  fitly  given  to 
women,  and  would  be  all  the  better  doneif  it  were. 
Surely  the  Easy  Chair  knows,  and  has  often  enough 
denounced,  the  laziness  and  Oriental  self-indulgence 
of  those  who  call  themselves  the  Lords  of  creation ; 
and  has  hailed  with  the  warmest  sympathy  the  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  t6  establish  libraries  for 
women,  and  to  enlighten  public  sentiment  in  regard 
to  the  question. 

Indeed,  as  the  Easy  Chair  has  tried  in  its  way  to 
show  its  sympathy  for  the  wrongs  of  men,  wherever 
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it  has  treated  of  them,  it  would  be  a miserable  arti- 
cle of  furniture  if  it  had  not  taken  the  same  position 
in  regard  to  those  of  women.  Esther  D . writes  with 
force  and  feeling ; but  she  states  the  case,  after  all, 
rather  strongly,  when  she  asks  if  the  Easy  Chair 
“ ever  knew  a woman  who  tormented  a man  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  she  had  naught  else  to  do  ?” 

However,  here  is  the  letter : 

w pABia. 

“Drab  hard-hbabxbd  East  Chair,— The  impudent- 
humble  writer  of  this  letter  has  often  marveled  in  her  own 
poor  way  why  you,  always  ready  to  deal  so  wisely  and  so 
ably  with  the  social  errors  and  monstrosities  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  have  never  lent  your  strong  arm  to  the  aid  of  the 
woman’s  cause — have  never  spoken  one  word  in  favor  of 
better  educating  and  employing  her  mental  powers,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  in  removing  from  her  the  helps,  temp- 
tations, and  necessities  to  prostitution  on  the  other.  It  is 
well  enough  for  common  men — the  world’s  carpet-dusters 
— to  indulge  their  pleasing  and  feeble  wits  , in  silly  prov- 
erbs and  absurd  inanities  to  the  effect  that,  of  the  myste- 
rious inhabitants  of  this  planet,  with  all  their  wild  and 
wonderful  economy  of  brain,  and  heat,  and  body,  one  half 
of  them  were  created  solely  for  the  purpose  of  darning 
stockings  and  making  soup.  Ought  not  the  end  to  be 
worthy  of  the  means?  Would  it  not  have  been  a foolish 
expense,  for  such  a poor  aim  and  object,  to  create  the  mir- 
acle of  a single  eye,  or  teach  a single  heart  how  to  beat? 

u Dear  Easy  Chair  l would  you  build  a Grecian  temple 
to  feed  cows  in  ? Honest  Easy  Chair ! did  you  ever  know 
a man  who  had  never  been  tormented  by  a woman ; and 
did  you  ever  know  a woman  who  tormented  a man  for  any 
other  reason  than  that  she  had  naught  else  to  do?  That 
degrading  and  vitiating  idleness  to  which  the  present  sys- 
tem of  social  lies  condemns  the  woman,  takes  inevitably 
its  revenge  on  men.  Death,  Milton  tells  us,  was  born  of 
Sin;  so  also  are  men's  miseries  born  of  women's  wrongs. 
Most  grave  Easy  Choir!  will  you  not  tell  your  brothers 
that  there  are  some  stones  In  heaven  but  what  serve  for 

the  thunder?  Yours,  grlevingly,  Esther  D.” 

✓ 

And  now  Zillah  wishes  to  know  about  the  per- 
sonality of  the  contributors  to  the  Magazine ; an<L 
says,  in  reference  to  the  Easy  Chair’s  remark  that 
the  feast  should  be  eaten  without  inquiring  the  name 
of  the  cook : 

11 1 suppose  the  literary  Boyer  very  different  from  the 
sensual  one  (who,  by- the- way,  poor  fellow ! after  prepar- 
ing so  many  nice  dishes  for  other  people,  is  in  a fair  way 
to  be  eaten  himself).  In  a luxurious  apartment,  for 
instance,  with  delightful  flowers  diffusing  their  fragrance 
around ; a carpet,  the  treading  on  which  is  like  walking 
on  crushed  roses ; a bottle  of  delicious  wine  and  a delecta- 
ble cigar  at  hand  to  aid  Fancy’s  flight;  And  now  I do  not 
wish  to  be  invidious,  but  don’t  you  think  Miss  Fancy  oft- 
en uses  such  pinions  for  her  flight  ? Ida” 

Zillah  is  right.  Such  are  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  delightful  articles  which  charm  her  are 
composed.  Every  contributor  also  wears  a full  blue 
velvet  sqit,  with  collars  and  cuffs  of  Brussels  lace, 
and  pure  gold  buttons.  His  working  hours  are  re- 
stricted to  two,  and  if  he  surpasses  that  number  he 
is  liable  to  an  instantaneous  basket  of  Champagne 
from  the  publishers — always  under  protest  from  the 
head  of  the  house.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  bill- 
of-fare  for  lunch  this  morning.  It  is  printed  in  blue 
and  gold,  upon  parchment  prepared  from  the  skins 
of  the  sheep  of  Colchis — the  Jason  breed : 

LUNCH. 

FROM  BREAKFAST  TO  DINNER. 


AUTHORS*  BRAINS  A TJX  CRITIQUES; 
PUBLISHERS*  PURSES,  AT  DISCRETION; 
PUNCH  OF  POETS'  HEARTS’ -BLOOD. 

A simple  but  beautifril  spread,  as  the  immortal. 
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Shakespeare  says,  and  a light  refection  for  the  happy 
contributors ! Does  not  Zillah  see  that  to  print  their 
names  would  be  merely  to  inflame  needless  jealousies? 
The  Easy  Chair  fears  already  for  the  front-doors  of 
his  publishers,  and  prays  they  be  not  battered  down 
by  candidates. 

N.B.  Places  all  taken  (happy  thought !). 


F.  G.’s  verses  are  tender ; but  44  the  Gleaner”  is 
poetic  rather  than  poetry. 


44  The  object  in  addressing  you  is  to  ascertain  if  your 
hat  of  contributors  is  already  filled.  Or  would  a few  short 
sketches  find  a place  in  your  Magazine  should  they  gain 
your  approval?” 

Lebanon,  Warner  County,  Ohio,  makes  this  in- 
quiry. It  is  a very  frequent  one,  and  the  reply  will 
be  always  the  same ; namely,  that  the  list  of  con- 
tributors to  no  magazine  is  ever  full  so  long  as  there 
is  any  body  else  who  can  contribute  a desirable  arti- 
cle. When  Charles  Lamb  began  to  write  in  the 
London  Magazine  that  periodical's  list  of  contribu- 
tors was  not  full.  The  only  thing  for  every  body 
who  wishes  to  write  for  a paper  or  magazine  to  re- 
member is  this — that,  if  they  wish  their  articles 
published,  they  must  be  sent  for  examination,  and 
they  will  be  accepted  solely  upon  their  merits.  If 
they  are  very  good  and  desirable,  the  author,  by 
force  of  his  talent  and  acceptability  to  the  public, 
has  become  44 a contributor.” 


Dear  East  Chair, — I see  you  have  given,  in 
your  gentle  undulations  for  January  (I  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  are  upon  rockers,  from  the  mani- 
fest cloud  of  somnolency  that  sometimes  shadows 
your  venerable  form),  versions  of  Horace’s  celebrated 
Carmen  IX.,  Liber  3,  from  two  Cabinet  Ministers 
of  England;  and  you  call  upon  some  one  of  our 
statesmen  to  play  up  to  these  poetical  renderings. 
Now  General  Cass  is  too  busy  with  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine to  attend  to  Horace  and  Lydia ; Sam  Houston 
is  thinking  of  another  Texas  in  a slice  out  of  Mexi- 
co— you  could  not  expect  him  to  find  such  a theme, 
44 beatior  rtgt  Texarum .”  So,  if  you  choose,  in  de- 
fault of  these,  to  take  the  version  of  an  old  Virginia 
book-worm,  who  found  it  in  his  Horace  this  morn- 
ing— made  44  long  time  ago” — you  are  welcome  to 
judge  whether,  if  not  as  poetical,  it  is  not  as  close  to 
the  original  as  either  of  the  versions  in  your  Janu- 
ary lucubrations.  To  this  end  I give  you  the  Latin 
with  the  English. 

Cabmen  IX  Ad  Lydiam. 

DIALOG  US  HORATH  ET  LYDLE. 

HORATTUS. 

Donee  gratua  eram  tibi. 

Nee  qufequam  potior  brachia  Candida) 

Cervici  juvenls  dabat, 

Persarum  vigui  rage  beatior. 


LTD  LA. 

Donee  non  alia  magis 
Areisti,  neque  ermt  Lydia  poet  Chloen, 
Multi  Lydia  nominU 
Roman*  vigui  clarior  Ilia. 

HORATTUS. 

Me  nunc  Thressa  Chloe  regit, 

Dulces  docta  modoe,  et  cithare  sciena : 
Fro  qua  non  metuam  mori, 

Si  percent  anlnue  fata  superetiti. 


LYDIA. 

Me  torret  face  mutua 
Thurini  Calais  filius  Ornyti: 
Fro  quo  bia  patiar  mori, 

Si  percent  puero  feta  superatitL 
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nosATiua. 

Quid?  ai  prisca  redit  Venus, 

Deductosque  jugo  cogit  aeneof 

Si  fiava  excutitur  Chlcd, 

Rejectoque  patet  janua  Lydias? 

LYDIA. 

Qusmquam  aide  re  pulchrior 
Hie  eat,  tu  levior  cortice,  et  lmprobo 

Iracundior  Uadria; 

Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  libena. 

Book  HL  Ode  9 

TO  LYDIA.— DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  H.  AND  L 

HORACE. 

While  my  love  was  accepted  by  thee, 

While  clasped  in  no  other  one’s  arms 

That  ivory  neck;  then  for  me 

The  Persian’s  crown  had  no  charms. 

LYDIA. 

While  your  love  for  your  Lydia  was  true 
Cretan  Chloe  to  Lydia  gave  place; 

And  I gave  up  all  lovers  for  you, 

Nor  envied  even  Ilia  her  grace. 

HORACE. 

Ah,  for  Chloe  alone  do  I breathe  1 
How  she  tunes  her  sweet  lyre  to  love! 

This  world  would  I cheerfully  leave 
Could  I dwell  with  my  charmer  above. 

LYDIA. 

The  Thurian  Calais  and  I 
Both  love  with  a mutual  joy; 

Were  it  possible — twice  would  I die 
t Could  the  fetes  spare  my  beautiful  boy. 

HORACE. 

But  suppose  my  old  love  should  return, 

And  compel  me  to  bow  to  your  yoke? 

Now,  If  Chloe’s  bright  ringlet  I burn, 

Will  you  open  your  doors  to  my  knock? 

LYDLA. 

What!  forgive  such  a wretch  as  you  are, 

Unstable,  and  testy,  and  vain? 

Well ! my  Thurian  boy  is  a star — 

But — 1 think  I will  try  you  again. 

8.  L H.,  in  Louisville,  writes  the  Easy  Chair  a 
generous  letter,  of  which  the  affectionate  sympathy 
is  not  less  felt  because  the  letter  is  not  printed.  In- 
deed it  is  too  private  for  any  other  eye  than  the  one  / 
to  which  it  is  addressed. 

And  equally  so  is  the  one  from  Dal  Elf.  The 
Easy  Chair  is  glad  to  hear  from  every  part  of  the 
country  of  the  warm  welcome  which  constantly 
greets  the  monthly  coming  of  the  Magazine.  A 
periodical  which  for  so  long  a series  of  years  has  re- 
tained the  regard  of  such  a vast  body  of  readers  most 
have  in  it  qualities  of  which  any  work  should  be 
proud.  There  are  many  stars  in  the  sky,  and  one 
star  differeth  from  another  in  glory.  And  when  the 
Easy  Chair  remembers  that  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cal- 
ifornia there  are  those  who,  every  four  weeks,  gladly 
hail  the  coming  of  the  society  of  writers  among  which 
its  legs  are  visible,  if  it  is  inclined  to  be  weary  it 
finds  the  thought  as  oil  to  its  rollers,  as  fresh  pad- 
ding to  its  back,  as  new  lining  upon  its  arms— it 
feels  invigorated,  refreshed,  and  renewed. 

Will  Draper , of  Fort  Justice,  Virginia,  read  the 
foregoing  as  addressed  to  himself? 


During  the  lost  summer,  at  the  time  of  the  sto- 
ries about  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dickens,  L M.  L sent  from 
Pittsburgh  to  the  Easy  Chair  an  indignant  accusa- 
tion against  the  novelist,  which  the  Easy  Chair  did 
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not  publish.  For  what  right  has  L.  M . A.,  or  any 
body  else  who  knows  no  more  of  the  matter  than 
may  be  found  in  the  newspapers,  to  form  or  express 
an  opinion  upon  such  a grave  question  ? Let  A.  M. 
A.  suppose  that  he  were  a famous  man,  and  that  he 
and  his  wife  were  separated,  and  the  newspapers  had 
printed  every  rumor  that  any  body  chose  to  repeat. 
How  much  respect  would  he  or  his  friends  or  any 
other  sensible  person  have  for  a furious  judgment 
formed  upon  such  materials  ? u But  the  greatest  of 
those  is  charity.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  Mr. 
Dickens  to  be  a saint,  in  order  to  believe  that  he  is 
no  more  a man  than  most  others.  And  husbands 
and  wives  do  not  often  separate  after  more  than 
twenty  years’  union  without  some  reason  which  is, 
at  least,  satisfactory  to  themselves,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  to  other  people.  The  whole  affair  is  so 
purely  private  and  personal  that  the  Easy  Chair  has 
tried  to  avoid  any  unnecessary  public  discussion  of  it. 
To  mention  it  was  unavoidable  when  every  body 
was  talking  of  it,  but  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  • 
have  gossiped  about  it  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  express 
violent  indignation  upon  the  other. 

W.  M.  K.  wants  to  know  what  gutta  percha  is, 
and  all  about  it.  It  is  an  East  Indian  gum,  found 
in  the  islands,  and  put  to  the  same  general  uses  as 
India  rubber,  but  it  is  more  brittle.  Any  work  like 
Abbott’s  books  on  Common  Things  will  give  him  all 
the  information  he  wants. 

In  our  February  number  there  was  an  elegy  upon 
George  Steers,  composed  by  the  author  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines.  His  name  was  not  printed  at  the  foot 
of  it,  but  another  was  substituted.  The  poet  now 
sends  us  this  poetic  remonstrance : 

In  looking  over  your  Feby.  Number,  What  did  I behold 
and  See 

The  Poem  on  the  Memory  of  Geo.  Steers  Composed  by 
Me. 

And  ms  I looked  over  it  I found  under  the  same 
What  astonished  me  mutch  a fictitious  name 

The  Poem  being  written  with  a sad  and  smitten  heart 
It  seems  quite  wrong  for  the  sentiments  and  name  to 
part 

80  . in  whatever  part  of  the  world  the  same  appears — 
Let  my  name  venerate  the  Genius  of  Beloved  Steers. 

The  name  of  Homer  sounds — truly  verry  good 
But  to  say  he  Composed  it  would  be  telling  a falehood, 

If  you  wish  to  change  my  name  to  Homer  please  un- 
derstand 

Just  give  due  notice  in  the — Land 

And  I will  endeavor  to  give  a description  of  Modem 
Troy 

And  what  I saw . there  when  quite  a boy, 

And  if  you  wish  . hereafter  any  more  description  from 
me  . 

I will  Try . and  gratify  you  with  a Modem  Odyssey 

So  . My  dear  Friend  good  Mr.  Easy  Chair 
Please  Insert  this  and  it  will  remedy  the  other  affair 
And  drop  . fictitious  Wedgewood  B.  Homer  without  any 
Sputter 

And  place  my  name  as  . it  was  . Bloodgood  H.  Cutter 

<Dnr  /nrcigu  38ur?an. 

Wi  have  watched  from  our  windows  the  escort 
and  the  banners  of  a great  bridal.  , Is  it  a 
happy  one?  Is  this  festal  powder-burning  any 
proof  of  joy  ? Who  can  see  under  the  clouds  of  in- 
cense, and  through  the  meshes  of  wedding  garlands, 
and  the  4ieavy  perfume  of  orange  blossoms,  what 
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weariness  or  what  lightness  of  heart  is  in  the 
bride? 

Every  year  and  every  day  marriage  is  a mystery. 
Clcanthus  is  wedded  to  Cleantha  in  the  palaces; 

Mr.  Logwood  is  married  to  Miss  Fustic  in  the  jus- 
tice’s court ; and  there  are  delicate  lace  vails,  and 
white  tokens  of  purity,  and  songs  of  hope,  and  pray- 
ers of  blessing,  and  greeting  kisses:  who  knows 
what  secret  bitterness?  It  was  a pretty  feature  of 
old  heathen  sacrifice  to  deck  the  victim  with  flow- 
ers ; but  all  the  suffering  ended  at  the  altar. 

Did  this  young  Princess  Clotilde  marry  willingly 
and  hopefully  the  gone-by  Prince  Napoleon  ? Was 
it  not  heathen  sacrifice  again — the  suffering  and  the 
ignominy  and  the  loss  only  beginning  where  the  hea- 
then sacrifice  ended  ? 

Of  course  we  shall  never  know  this  by  literal  con- 
fession ; for  if  there  be  sacrifice  in  this  princely  mar- 
riage, its  worst  portion  must  be  concealment.  To 
endure  with  royal  heart-stiflings ; to  put  proud,  im- 
perial resolve  upon  the  utterance  of  all  struggling 
regrets — this  is  her  task.  Not  worse  for  her,  per- 
haps, than  for  many  another  bride,  except  that 
princely  rank  must  scorn  the  sympathy  which  hu- 
mility craves  and  feeds  upon. 

Does  sixteen  ever  marry  itself  lovingly  to  a stran- 
ger of  near  half  a hundred  ? And  is  it  not  easy  to 
believe  true  what  some  of  the  gossiping  people  whis- 
per in  our  hearing,  that  this  proud  young  girl  of 
Piedmont  (whose  teachers  are  scarce  banished  yet) 
lamented  and  pleaded  long  against  the  sacrifice,  with 
that  ambitious  father,  King  Emanuel,  in  whose  re- 
gard (if  we  may  credit  popular  belief)  womanly  vir- 
tue is  only  the  plaything  of  an  hour  ? 

Poor  young  heart!  if  this  be  true.  The  long 
lineage,  wherein  wo  count  the  blazon  of  Stuart  and 
Hapsburg  and  Savoy  and  Bourbon,  leading  only  to 
harsh  life- jointure  with  this  blast  palace-idler  of  a 
new  and  uncertain  dynasty.  Poor  young  heart! 

Never  opportunity  for  honest,  open  out-beat ; never 
time  or  silence  for  secret,  God-fearing  question  of 
its  proclivities  or  capacities,  but  hustled  away  with 
diplomatic  strategy  into  the  diamond-decked  clutch 
of  a princely  roue. 

Fine  feathers  and  silks  and  jewels,  with  infinite 
rejoicings ; a processional  entree  to  the  new  home, 
that  was  brilliant  with  all  manner  of  courtly  dis- 
play ; dinner  fetes,  and  night  fetes  that  are  not  end- 
ed yet — all  these  the  young  Clotilde  has  had  to  cheat 
her  into  acquiescence.  And  for  these  things  there 
be  those  who  envy  her — girls  who  would  bargain 
their  humanity  against  the  jewels  and  the  silks. 
Jewels  and  feathers  and  a crown,  how  we  all  love 
them ! 

It  is  not  long  since  that  the  Paris  world  talked 
slyly  and  very  persistently  of  certain  doubtful  inti- 
macy subsisting  between  this  princely  bridegroom 
and  a late  tragic  actress ; the  sleek  Napoleon  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  her  rooms ; his  bravuras  were  the 
most  impassioned  at  her  rendering  of  Camille ; and 
report  said  that  the  dashing  equipage  in  which  she 
appeared  on  the  drives  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  was 
a royal  gift.  Report  farther  said  that  the  reigning 
cousin  interposed ; he  feared  sacrifice  of  the  family 
dignity ; he  counseled  (as  despots  counsel)  a period 
of  travel.  All  that  is  over,  and  the  Melpomene  is 
now  Savoy. 

Will  war  oome  of  it?  Not  indeed  of  the  wed- 
ding, so  much  as  of  the  alliance  which  has  led  to  the 
wedding.  Can  you  not  interpret  the  Emperor’s 
speech  as  well  as  we,  and  does  not  all  hang  upon  the 
Imperial  will  ? England  does  not  want  war,  whether 
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we  read  her  spirit  in  the  objurgations  of  Mr.  Bright,  young  bloods  of  the  old  houses  of  Verona,  of  Padua, 
in  the  coldness  of  London  bankers  (for  continental  of  Vicenza,  and  of  Mantua  ? 
loans),  in  the  declarations  of  Derby  or  Palmerston.  | Is  it  quite  impossible  that  the  old  Pope  (with  that 
Prussia  does  not  want  war,  nor  Austria,  nor  the  kind  but  weak  face  of  his,  whereby  to  read  his  dee- 
Pope,  nor  the  tyrant  of  Naples,  nor  the  traders,  our  ( tiny)  should  consent  to  abandonment  of  temporal 
bourgeois  of  France.  ' rule,  his  Church  authority  and  the  august  hierarchy 

On  the  other  hand,  the  King  of  Piedmont  does  of  which  he  is  the  representative  being  secured  m 
want  it,  and  two- thirds  of  suffering  Italy,  and  the  permanence  by  grand  rent-roll,  by  splendid  palaces, 
whole  army  of  France,  and  more  or  less  of  the  and  by  joint  guard  of  Italian  and  French  soldiery? 
great  band  of  republican  zealots  scattered  over  Next,  we  may  conjecture  that  the  states  of  Ro- 
Europe  want  it ; and  the  Emperor  himself  wants  magna  are  erected  into  a principality  under  the  rple 
it  — provided  a necessity  shall  seem  to  cover  his  of  some  elective  prince  of  Rome,  and  so  old  tribune, 
longing.  democratic  pride  quenched  deftly  under  the  name 

And  that  necessity  for  war  may  come,  os  all  such  and  the  ermine  cloak  of  a Rospiglioei  or  a Bor- 
necessity  does  come,  from  some  trifling  outbreak  of  ghese.  As  for  Naples,  if  we  can  only  bring  Russia 
human  passion.  to  the  compact,  whose  fleet  hangs  threatenihgly  in 

As  you  go  from  Turin  to  Milan,  upon  a level  and  the  Maltese  seas,  we  will  re-establish  a Murat,  with 
well-kept  road,  you  come  to  high  river  banks,  where  a hereditary  house  of  Calabrian  nobles,  and  a pop- 


is  a station  of  the  Piedmontese  ci  Aoms  men  and  a 
little  company  of  Sardinian  soldiers.  Traversing  a 
bridge,  you  enter  upon  the  opposite  bank  through 
an  iron  gate-way  into  the  Lombard  territory  of  the 
Emperor  Francis.  Here,  too,  arc  guard-houses,  and 
a gaunt,  inhospitable  wayside  inn,  and  the  customs 
men  and  soldiers  and  police  of  Austria.  There  is  no 
good-will  between  the  men  who  live  upon  the  two 
banks.  Poor  Italian  women,  passing  from  Piedmont 
into  Lombardy,  are  rigorously  searched,  and  often  in-' 
suited;  and  Lombards  passing  into  Sardinia  are 
taunted  with  their  slavish  condition.  A little  more 
or  a little  less  of  tannt  or  insult  upon  either  end  of 
the  bridge  may  change  the  face  of  Europe.  Thus, 
the  poor  wife  of  a Piedmontese  villager  goes  over  the 
river  to  dispose  of  a few  fowls  or  of  a basket  of  eggs. 
She  is  insulted,  and  resents  the  insalt ; an  alterca- 
tion ensues,  a friend  or  two  rush  over  to  her  assist- 
ance, the  guard  turns  out,  the  Piedmontese  soldiers 
rally  and  hurry  to  the  scene,  and  so  war  opens. 
Heated  letters  pass  back  and  forth  between  the  ri- 
val commandants.  Diplomacy,  already  touched 
with  rancor,  can  not  chill  the  hot  blood  that  is  ris- 
ing. The  emissaries  of  Piedmont  and  of  Mazzini 
are  busy.  Some  Italian  city,  in  fever  of  exultation, 
throws  off  the  yoke  of  Austria  and  declares  for 
Emanuel,  King  of  Italy.  The  Piedmontese  army 
pours  over  upon  the  rice  plains.  The  eastern  camp 
of  France  shifts  its  quarters  for  a friendly  visit  to 
the  new'  allies  of  Turin.  Thus  ail  the  garrisons  are 
set  free.  A French  fleet  moves  up  the  Adriatic, 
and  hovers  between  Ragusa  and  Venice,  watchful 
“for  the  interests  of  civilization  every  where.”  A 
swift  ship  or  twro  from  Toulon  double  the  garrison 
of  Rome  “ in  view  of  possible  eventualities.”  No 
French  gun  as  yet,  but  the  reversionary  interest  of 
Clotilde  must  be  kept  good,  11  for  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope.” 

Hard  and  bloody  flgliting  all  through  the  cock- 
pit of  Lombardy.  Ill-armed,  revolutionary  Italians 
shot  down  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  Immense 
correspondence  passing  betw'een  all  the  courts  of  Eu- 
rope. Perhaps  a little  bristling  excitation  of  bayo- 
nets in  Hungary,  which  makes  diversion  of  the  Aus- 
trian forces.  Duke  Constantine,  with  his  Villa- 
franca  squadron,  tacking  about  in  the  Maltese  seas 
within  day’s  sailing  of  Naples  or  Palermo. 

Is  all  this  impossible  ? Is  it  quite  impossible  that 
we  may  see  a northern  kingdom  of  Italy,  embracing 
the  Lombard  and  Venetian  territory,  and  governed 
by  a Count  Cavour  in  the  person  of  the  good,  easy, 
fun-loving,  and  blase  sportsman  called  King  Eman- 
uel— in  which  kingdom  something  like  a political 
career  should  be  opened,  at  length,  to  the  ambitious 
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ular  house  of  such  legislators  as  6hall  hold  place  by 
election.  Sicily,  w oe-begone,  suppose  we  give  over 
to  Ferdinand,  and  so  narrow  his  dangerous  tyranny 
to  an  island. 

We  put  down  this  ideal  presentment  as  giving, 
in  paragraph  shape,  the  current  talk  of  the  hour. 

But  whatever  may  occur,  we  must  confess  that  we 
see  only  a bloody  path  whereby  Italy  is  to  march  to- 
ward any  goal  that  its  aspiring  thinkers  covet. 

But  we  must  not  give  all  our  month's  budget  to 
Italy.  What,  now,  if  we  drag  our  news-net  over 
England  ? 

Any  findings  ? 

The  old  ceremonial  pomp  of  a Queen's  progress 
from  Buckingham  Palace,  and  a Queen's  Speech, 
crimson,  and  jewels,  and  gold ; the  peers,  and  the 
usher,  and  the  Commons ; the  wigs,  and  the  man- 
tles, and  the  crown  ; and  every  year  more  and  more 
of  Bright  Quaker  men  to  ask — why  ? 

An  elegant  mummery'  of  Queen’s  Speech,  which 
is  not  Queen's  speech ; and  yet  if  a certain  amount 
of  mummery  and  of  decorative  falsity  prove  to  cer- 
tain people  the  rallying  centres  of  loyalism,  and  the 
symbols  of  national  faith,  must  not  we,  who  see  dif- 
ferently, admit  their  value?  Me  adore  a written 
Constitution,  which  we  break  and  abuse.  Is  this 
better  than  a showy'  royalism,  which  is  sworn  by  and 
respected  ? 

To  our  mind  it  is  better  to  cherish  a bauble  hon- 
estly than  to  boast  the  grandest  Declaration  of 
Rights,  which  we  abjure  in  practice. 

But  we  must  not  slip  into  political  talk.  Who 
would  forgive  our  wantonness? 

When  Bums  toasted  Washington,  in  those  days 
when  Liberty'  w ore  a red  cap  in  France,  the  commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty’s  realm  put  him  down.  Such 
matters  did  not  concern  an  Excise  officer ; he  must 
stick  to  his  gauging. 

But  ia  our  year  of  1859 — a hundred  after  the  day 
the  poet  was  bom — in  a palace  of  glass  and  iron, 
whose  magnitude  and  riches  would  have  startled  afl 
the  Georges  as  much  as  they  would  hare  startled 
Tiberius  or  Nero,  a poetess,  in  the  hearing  of  Un 
thousand  applauding  people,  sings  thos  of  him : 

41  The  God-made  king 
Of  every  living  thing/' 

(Rather  extravagant  this ; but  the  reason  gives  po- 
etic sanction.) 

44  For  his  great  heart  in  love  ooold  bold  there  aD." 

And  then  afterward : 

44  But  when  begins 

The  array  for  battle,  and  the  trumpet  blows, 

A king  must  leave  the  feast,  and  lead  the  fight; 
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And  with  1U  mortal  foes — 

Grim  gathering  hosts  of  sorrows  and  of  sins — 
Each  human  soul  must  close. 

And  Fame  her  trumpet  blew 
Before  him;  wrapp'd  him  in  her  purple  state; 
And  made  him  mark  for  all  the  shafts  of  fate, 
That  henceforth  round  him  flew.” 


— * * Must  leave  the  feast,  and  lead  the  fight”  is  good ; 
but  did  he  ? 

And  yet  there  is  sweet,  redolent  wail  in  this  half- 
heroic ode  of  Mian  Isa  Craig.  You  have  seen  it,  of 
course ; but  shall  we  not  put  down  a stanza  or  two 
more,  were  it  only  to  give  our  tribute  to  the  Scotch 
poet? 

“Though  he  may  yield. 

Hard-pressed,  and  wounded  fall 
Forsaken  on  the  field; 

His  regal  vestments  soil'd; 

His  crown  of  half  its  jewels  spoil' d; 

He  is  a king  for  all. 

Had  he  but  stood  aloof! 

Had  he  arrayed  himself  in  armor  proof 
Against  temptation's  darts! 

So  yearn  the  good — so  those  the  world  calls  wise, 

With  vain,  presumptuous  hearts 
Triumphant  moralize. 

u Of  martyr  woe 

A sacred  shadow  on  his  memory  rests ; 

Tears  have  not  ceased  to  flow; 

Indignant  grief  yet  stirs  impetuous  breasts 
To  think — above  that  noble  soul  brought  low, 

That  wise  and  soaring  spirit  fool’d,  enslav'd— 

Thus,  thus  he  had  been  saved! 

uIt  might  not  be! 

That  heart  of  harmony 
Had  been  too  rudely  rent; 

Its  silver  cords,  which  any  hand  could  wound, 

By  no  hand  could  be  tuned. 

Save  by  the  Maker  of  the  instrument; 

Its  every  string  who  knew, 

And  from  profaning  touch  His  heavenly  gift  withdrew. 

“Regretful  love 
His  country  fain  would  prove 
By  grateful  honors  lavished  on  his  grave; 

Would  fain  redeem  her  blame 
That  he  so  little  at  her  hands  can  claim. 

Who,  unrewarded,  gave 
To  her  his  life-bought  gift  of  song  and  fame!” 

Who  is  Isa  Craig  ? 

It  is  not  often  that  fame  is  achieved  at  a sitting ; 
and  yet  the  news-writers  tell  us  that  the  poetess 
made  tip  her  memorial  ode  out  of  an  evening’s  labor. 
To  speak  plainly,  we  do  not  believe  it.  The  poem, 
though  good,  has  none  of  that  impulsive,  illicit  out- 
burst which  betrays  the  inspiration  of  the  moment. 
It  is  both  too  good  and  too  bad  for  an  impromptu. 
It  has  the  heroic  look  of  armor  that  has  been  pol- 
ished, and  none  of  the  homeliness  of  those  deep  but 
death -strokes  which  are  made  with  homely  weap- 
ons. 

Yet  Isa  Craig,  with  those  who  knew  her,  had  rep- 
utation before.  She  had  written  and  published  al- 
ready a volume  of  poems — ecce  signum : 

SEBASTOPOL. 


x. 

She  tat  upon  the  shore. 

And  looked  defiance  from  her  hundred  gune — 
When  France  and  England's  warrior  tons 
Came  the  blue  waters  o’er. 

’Twaa  harvest  in  the  land— 

Mid  peaceful  farms  and  piled  sheaves,' 

And  clustering  grapes  and  autumn  leaves, 
They  leaped  upon  the  strand. 
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To  meet  the  foe  they  rushed; 

On  Alma's  slopes  they  trod  the  vine; 

Each  drank  the  fiercely  mingled  wine 
From  death's  red  vintage  crushed. 

n. 

Before  her  granite  walls 
They  came,  and  back  her  proud  defiance  hurled ; 

And  their  proud  boost  rang  through  the  world — 

41  Oppression's  strong-hold  falls!” 

The  storied  times  of  old 
With  battle  and  with  siege  are  rife; 

But  this  prolonged,  gigantic  strife 

Mocks  all  that  hath  been  told. 

Immortal  fields  of  fight 
Those  fiercely  leaguered  fields  surround; 

Each  spot  a bloody  battle-ground — 

River,  and  vale,  and  height. 

There  is  more ; but  this  is  enough  to  show  what 
the  Bums  poetess  had  written  before. 

There  was  popular  rumor  that  Professor  Aytoun 
would  be  a competitor,  and  that  he  would  win  the 
honor.  His  friends  deny  the  impeachment.  You 
know  what  his  Scotch  “Lays”  are,  and  therefore 
you  know  his  ability.  But  what  you  do  not  know, 
perhaps,  are  his  latter  tender  and  delicate  renderings 
into  English  of  some  of  Goethe’s  lesser  poems  and 
ballads.  And  for  specimen,  in  advance  of  Messrs. 
Ticknor  & Fields’s  pretty  reprints  in  gold  and  blue, 
we  give  you  this  homely  and  touching  specimen  of 

THE  HAPPY  PAIR. 

Another  wreath  I plaited, 

As  well  rememberest  thou, 

That  day  when  we  were  mated, 

And  took  the  happy  vow; 

The  world  was  all  before  us, 

To  make  or  choose  our  way; 

And  years  have  stolen  o'er  us 
Sinee  that  most  blessed  day. 

Ah,  yes,  I do  not  wonder 
Your  eye  should  rest  e'en  now 

Upon  the  hillock  yonder, 

Where  dark  the  fir-trees  grow. 

There  lie  our  babes  together. 

Beneath  the  daisied  sod; 

But  they  have  seen  our  Father, 

And  pray  for  us  to  God. 

Much  to  Goethe  crushed  hearts  owe  for  this ; but 
much,  again,  to  Aytoun. 

All  which  puts  us  in  melancholy,  retrospective 
mood,  so  that  we  come  naturally  into  mention  of  the 
death  of  Hallam,  the  historian.  An  honest,  true 
man  ; not  lively,  or  imaginative ; calling  up  no  pic- 
tures of  national  development  that  haunt  us  by  rea- 
son of  his  picturesque  power ; nay,  not  so  much  as 
pouring  the  warmth  of  his  true  heart  upon  the  af- 
fecting passages  of  history;  but  with  the  earnest 
integrity  of  a Judge,  deciding,  like  Solomon,  between 
the  mothers  of  the  dead  and  the  living  babe,  with 
never  a tear  for  either.  The  histories  of  Hallam 
will  always  be  read  for  their  marvelous  justice,  and 
their  constant  allegiance  to  the  best  authorities ; but 
never  for  the  splendor  of  their  episodes,  never  for  the 
engrossing  interest  of  artistic  treatment.  He  wrote 
in  those  times  when  historians  ignored  the  individ- 
ual, and  gave  us  the  development  (if  we  may  use 
the  term)  of  a certain  organic  humanity.  There  is 
not  an  individuated  soul  or  an  individuated  influence 
in  all  of  Hallam’s  histories;  but  so  far  as  he  did 
work  in  tracing  the  progress  of  national  organism 
he  was  consistent,  he  was  just,  he  was  true.  What 
authorities  he  consulted  he  measured ; what  author- 
ities he  adopted  he  defended;  what  authorities  he 
did  not  consult  he  said  ho  did  not  consult 
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So  there  is  in  Hallam,  with  all  his  dullness  (if  you 
call  it  dullness),  with  all  his  homeliness  (if  you  call 
it  homeliness),  the  rare  heroism  of— honesty. 

But  we  must  not  count  Hallam  a man  of  no  heart, 
though  his  heart  is  not  thrust  forward  in  his  his- 
tories. He  lived  quietly  to  a serene  old  age ; but 
he  had  great  griefs  to  conquer. 

His  wife  died  suddenly.  A daughter  died  sud- 
denly. A son  — Arthur  Hallam  — whom  all  the 
world  knows  through  that  magnificent  epithalami- 
um  of  Tennyson’s,  In  Memoriam , died  suddenly. 
The  father  was  traveling  with  him  in  Germany. 
The  son  was  fatigued,  and  lay  down  upon  the  sofa ; 
he  seemed  sleeping  quietly.  The  father  went  softly 
out.  lie  came  in  after  half  an  hour ; still  he  seemed 
sleeping  quietly.  He  felt  his  brow;  it  was  cold. 
Sleeping  quietly,  to  be  sure;  but  it  was  a death 
sleep!  He  was  buried  beside  his  mother,  in  the 
Clevedon  church-yard,  which  lies  upon  the  borders 
of  Bristol  Channel,  in  Somersetshire  ; and  there  he 
buried,  not  long  since,  another  son,  Henry  Fitz- 
Maurice,  dying  suddenly  (“From  sudden  death, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us!”),  and  there  the  old  man, 
broken-hearted,  has  gone  to  sleep  now  in  the  same 
church-yard  of  Clevedon,  with  the  waters  of  Bristol 
Channel  fretting  ^t  the  foot  of  the  graves — 

“And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hUl; 

But,  oh  for  the  touch  of  a vanished  hand. 

And  the  sound  of  a voice  that  is  still! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O sea! 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me." 


And  now,  is  there  any  London  gossip  to  tell? 
Gossip  enough,  such  os  it  is,  in  that  new  book  of 
Lady  Morgan’s  (which  we  dare  say  will  find  some 
trash-loving  American  republishcr) ; but  yet,  a most 
idle,  vain,  profitless  book.  As  if  the  w’orld  cared, 
or  ought  to  care,  how  my  Lady  Morgan  has  been  re- 
ceived by  nice  people,  and  w'hat  dinner-table  jokes 
she  has  made,  and  how  she  met  Dr.  Milman,  and 
what  Dr.  Milman  said  to  the  excellent  Lady  Mor- 
gan, and  how'  the  Prince  of  Wales  (that  wras)  treated 
her  so  civilly,  and  how  she  received  billet-doux  from 
the  vain  old  General  Lafayette,  and  how  Mr.  Col- 
burn offered  her  large  sums  of  ready  money  for  her 
books! 

Then  see  our  Lady  Morgan's  observing  glimpse 
of  Paris  about  the  year  1818.  We  quote:  “Dress 
is  much  dearer  here  than  in  London.  A little  dress 
of  colored  muslin,  for  which  I paid  ten  shillings  in 
London,  I wras  here  asked  forty  for;  but,  en  re- 
vanche, I got  four  pairs  of  beautiful  satin  shoes  for 
fifteen  shillings.  There  is  a tricoU  silk  scarf  which 
they  wear  here  round  the  head,  en  (urbane , which  is 
really  very  elegant 

“ I have  promised  to  sit  for  two  pictures  for  De- 
non — one  for  engraving  (seated,  by-the-way,  in  one 
of  his  magnificent  Egyptian  chairs,  with  a curious 
lion’s  head  on  each  side)f  and  the  other  picture  of 
the  Exposition  du  Louvre,  18*21.” 

There  may  be  those  whom  this  will  interest.  An- 
other book  is  that  of  Cam  Hobhouse  (Lord  Brough- 
ton), Byron’s  friend,  about  Italy,  embracing  the  more 
considerable  part  of  the  Childe  Harold  notes,  and 
much  other  matter,  which,  from  cursory  overlook, 
has  hardly  improved  by  keeping ; else  it  must  have 
been  very  poor. 

Professor  Masson,  of  the  University  College,  Lon- 
don, and  occasional  writer  for  the  North  British  and 


Frazer,  has  latterly  published  an  installment  of  hi* 
Life  of  Milton ; it  promises  to  be  ponderous  and  some- 
what tedious,  though  painstaking  and  scholarly  in 
execution. 

Of  course  you  remember  all  about  the  Circumlo- 
cution Office  and  Mr.  Clennam  ; how  papers  of  in- 
quiry left  at  one  office  were  referred  to  a second,  and 
from  this  over  to  a third,  and  then  referred  back  to 
another ; a very  confirmation  of  it  all  we  find  just 
now,  curiously  enough,  in  certain  official  remarks  of 
Sir  Bulwer  Lytton.  A committee  waited  upon  him 
to  inquire  regarding  the  fate  of  certain  petitions  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office,  in  reference  to 
means  for  further  prevention  of  the  slave-trade.  The 
honorable  Baronet  regretted  that  he  had  hAd  no  time 
for  careful  consideration  of  the  petitions,  excusing 
himself  by  saying  that  papers  of  importance  passed 
through  several  deptourtments,  and  required  time  for 
inspection ; first,  they  might  be  sent  to  the  Immi- 
gration Board ; thence  to  another  office,  and  thence 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  w ho  might  possibly  refer 
it  to  some  other  department.  Tite  Barnacle  could 
not  have  said  it  more  honestly. 

Another  confirmation  of  one  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  most 
startling  fancies  (we  refer  to  the  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  the  old  man  in  “Bleak  House”)  we  find 
in  a little  incident  recorded  in  the  Siecle  of  a late 
date : “ A widow',  aged  forty-six,  named  lienriette 

L , who  worked  as  a w’asher-wroman,  was  well 

known  for  her  propensity  to  the  use  of  spirit  uou? 
liquors.  As  she  had  not  for  some  days  made  her 
appearance  as  usual,  her  sister,  accompanied  by  the 
landlord  of  the  house  in  w hich  she  lived,  went  tc 
her  room  ; but  the  moment  they  entered  they  start- 
ed back  in  alarm,  perceiving  on  the  ground  a human 
head  half  burned,  and  at  a little  distance  two  feet, 
and  a slight  train  of  animal  charcoal,  showing  where 
the  body  had  been.  There  also  stood  near  a chair 
upset  and  half  consumed,  and  a cup  in  which  some 
spirit  remained.  It  did  not  appear  that  any  fire  had 
been  lighted  in  the  chimney,  and  there  is  even'  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  spirit  W'ith  which  her  sys- 
tem W'as  impregnated  caught  fire  on  her  lighting  a 
candle  with  a match.”  It  w'ill  be  remembered  that, 
on  occasion  of  the  publication  of  “Bleak  House/ 
my  Lord  Somebody,  who  undertook  the  defense  of 
the  great  Court  of  Chancery'  against  the  assault  of 
Mr.  Dickens,  thought  proper,  also,  to  characterize 
the  combustion  of  the  old  soaker  as  a thing  absurd 
and  impossible. 

Dealing  as  we  are  with  literary  matters  this  month, 
why  should  we  fail  to  mention  that  Cardinal  Wise- 
man has  appeared  as  dramatist  ? It  is  not  long  since 
“The  Hidden  Gem,”  a work  of  the  Cardinal’s  was 
produced  upon  a Liverpool  stage.  A local  paper 
say's : “ It  is  founded  upon  an  incident  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Honorius,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  I.,  when  there  lived  on  the  Avenrine  a 
wealthy'  patrician  named  Euphemianus,  who  had  an 
only  son,  Alexius,  w’hom  he  educated  in  the  princi- 
ples of  piety'  and  charity'.  Ere  Alexius  had  attain- 
ed to  manhood  he  was,  by  divine  command,  induced 
to  lead  the  life  of  a pilgrim,  and  repaired  to  Edepa, 
where  he  dwelt  for  several  years,  his  sorrowing  fa- 
ther being  unable  to  discover  him.  At  length  he 
was  summarily  ordered  to  return  home,  and  was  re- 
ceived as  a beggar  and  a stranger  into  the  bouse  of 
his  father.  He  remained  there  as  many  years  as  be 
had  lived  abroad,  amidst  the  scorn  and  ill-treatment 
of  his  own  domestics,  until  bis  death,  when  ft  voice, 
heard  through  all  the  churches,  proclaimed  his  holi- 
ness, and  a paper,  written  by  himself  and  found  upon 
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his  person,  revealed  his  history.  A variety  of  ac- 
cessory incidents  complete  the  plot,  which  is  well 
worked  out.  One  of  the  scenes  is  exceedingly  im- 
pressive, reminding  one  somewhat  of  4 Faust  and 
Marguerite/  It  is  where  the  dying  pilgrim’s  pray- 
ers are  responded  to  by  songs  from  celestial  voices, 
while  a halo  of  glory  shines  around  the  pale  face  of 
the  weary  man,  who,  after  setting  a wonderful  ex- 
ample of  consistent  faith  and  noble  self-denial,  dies 
an  unknown  beggar  in  the  house  of  his  father.  The 
dialogue  brings  before  us  the  principles  of  unbound- 
ed charity  and  long-suffering  piety,  clothed  in  clas- 
sical and  elegant  language.” 


And  now,  one  word  about  the  recent  book  of  an- 
other religionist,  the  famous  M.  Coquerel,  the  Prot- 
estant preacher  of  Paris.  There  are  few  Protestant 
sojourners  in  the  French  city  who  have  not  at  some 
time  given  their  ears  and  their  hearts  to  that  im- 
passioned eloquence  with  which  he  fills,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  the  heavy  vaults  of  the  Oratoire.  Hear 
now  how  he  describes  the  teachings  of  a fellow- 
preacher  in  the  Coliseum  at  Rome : 

44  At  six  in  the  evening  an  audience,  almost  en- 
tirely consisting  of  the  common  people,  is  already 
grouped  around  a low  and  very  simple  pulpit,  before 
which  is  fixed  a double  barrier  of  some  feet  in  length. 
The  clock  strikes ; and  soon  you  hear  in  the  distance 
a low  and  prolonged  chanting.  It  comes  nearer. 
Here  is  a religious  brotherhood,  preceded  by  four 
gray  penitents  with  their  hoods  drawn  down,  leaving 
only  their  eyes  visible  through  two  round  holes. 
They  each  carry  a lantern  on  the  end  of  a stick  with 
a wax  light  burning  in  it.  Another  saccone , or 
penitent,  walks  in  the  middle  of  them,  carrying  a 
wooden  crucifix,  painted  after  nature,  which  shocks 
at  once  the  religious  sense  and  the  artistic.  Behind 
the  cross  walks  a monk  of  St.  Bonaventure  (one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  order  of  Franciscans).  He  is  a 
celebrated  preacher  known  as  Father  Joseph  of  Rome. 
A number  of  men  follow  him,  succeeded  by  women, 
the  first  of  whom  wear  black  vails,  and  one  carries  a 
long  cross.  All  this  pomp,  I confess,  left  my  Hugue- 
not ears  far  from  well-disposed  toward  the  sermon 
of  the  reverend  Franciscan.  After  doing  homage  to 
the  cross  set  up  in  the  middle  of  the  Coliseum,  all 
placed  themselves  before  the  pulpit,  the  men  on  the 
right,  the  women  on  the  left,  of  the  double  balus- 
trade. One  of  the  penitents  fixed  the  large  crucifix 
upright  in  a groove  on  the  right  of  the  pulpit  and 
the  preacher  ascended.  This  pulpit  being  unpan- 
eled the  preacher  was  visible  down  to  his  feet,  cov- 
ered with  his  brown  robe,  which  was  tied  with  a cord. 
He  gave  out  his  text  without  reading  it  from  the 
Bible:  here  the  book  always  vanishes  behind  the 

clergy All  the  sins  that  are  committed  through 

a regard  for  human  opinion  — such  was  the  wide 
and  useful  subject  treated  by  the  orator.  He  did  it 
with  remarkable  talent,  without  excessive  emphasis 
or  gesture;  his  diction  was  concise,  his  voice  fine 
and  sonorous,  his  style  simple,  energetic,  popular, 
and  full  of  repetition — not  the  repetition  of  ideas,  but 

of  words The  substance  of  his  preaching  was  full 

of  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  his  hearers  and  of 
applications  to  their  daily  life.  His  introduction, 
quiet  and  short,  was  excellent,  expounding  this 
idea.”  Again  : “ The  monk  now  seized  the  crucifix 
which  stood  on  his  right,  and  to  which,  in  the  course 
of  his  sermon,  he  had  often  appealed  as  if  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  person.  Immediately  the  whole  assembly 
threw  themselves  on  their  knees ; it  was  easy  to  see 
that  many  persons  were  deeply  moved,  and  that 


! their  conscience  (as  the  Bonaventurian  expressed  it) 

was  biting  them  to  the  quick He  went  on  thus, 

confessing  the  sins  of  all  assembled,  and  ended  by 
throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  and  asking  pardon 
from  on  high ; recited  a sort  of  confession  which  the 
people  repeated  with  loud  voice  word  by  word ; then 
rose  from  his  knees  and  blessed  his  audience,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross  three  times  with  the  crucifix. 
Hell  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  crucifix  on  the  other, 
had  far  too  large  a part  in  all  this.  Christianity  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  Catholicism ; that  is  to 
say,  materialized — but  still  it  was  there.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  preaching  was  excellent,  the  feeling 
true  and  powerful,  the  tone  seldom  declamatory ; it 
was  too  earnest  for  that.  Earnestness  is,  in  fact, 
the  essential  thing.  It  is  what  I had  sought  for  in 
vain  among  the  sumptuous  displays  of  the  Roman 
festivals.  I saw  that  others,  many  others,  were 
moved  by  the  Christian  truthfulness  of  this  appeal. 

And I did  not  revolt,  minister  of  the  Gospel  as  I 

am,  against  the  Bonaventurian  monk,  but,  rising 
above  all  the  Catholic  array  of  damnation,  holy 
chrism,  penitents,  and  crucifix,  I said  to  myself  he 
is  right  in  essentials.” 

Is  this  good,  hearty,  outspoken  charity,  or  is  it 
what  certain  doctors  would  call  with  drawling  unc- 
tion— latitudinarian  heresy  ? 44  Right  in  essentials.” 
Yet  we  make  no  question  that  M.  Coquerel  would 
have  commended  himself  more  warmly  to  a large 
body  of  those  who  sympathize  with  his  tenets  if  he 
had  ridiculed  the  dress  of  the  monk,  and  sneered  at 
his  crucifix,  and  doubted  his  sincerity. 

Does  any  body  ask  for  proof  in  these  days,  when 
the  doctors  all  spend  their  eagerness  in  detecting 
flaws  in  the  doctrines  of  their  Christian  brethren? 
And  spend  all  their  humor  (ghastly  enough  often- 
times) in  making  ridiculous  any  possible  lapse  from 
old  dogmas  in  the  theologic  labors  of  their  good 
brethren  ? 

If  only  the  wit,  and  the  erudition,  and  the  clumsy 
task-work  which  goes  now  to  the  theologic  duels  of 
the  doctors  (who  make  the  art  of  words  reach  almost 
to  the  brutality  of  bludgeons  and  bullets)— if  only, 
we  say,  the  doctors  were  content  to  spend  this  mad 
disputative  energy  upon  enforcement  and  further- 
ance of  the  great  doctrines  of  Christian  charity,  what 
a gain  to  the  world  (but  what  a loss  of  appetizing 
zest  to  them) ! 

Even  here,  in  this  far  away  parish  of  American 
preaching  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  we  have  al- 
ready two  rival  churches,  who  are  giving  to  pugna- 
cious Protestantism  the  compliment  of  a little  news- 
paper war. 

— As  if  pen-stabs  might  not  be  as  fierce  and  as 
long  in  the  healing  as  those  with  bowie-knives. 

We  have  better  talk  than  this  about  a new  book 
of  Michelet,  a man  whose  earnestness  in  the  lecture- 
room,  and  whose  comprehensive  generalizations  and 
hard  fact-hitting  make  one  think  of  Carlyle;  but  the 
new  book  is  not  any  way  Carlylish — it  is  on  love ; 
and  since  the  time  when  Cardinal  Bembo  wrote  his 
famous  4 4 Asolani”  no  such  philosopher  has  discussed 
so  tender  a topic. 

It  is  too  good  a book  for  the  French,  and  too  bald 
for  the  English.  By  reason  of  its  honesty  it  is  worse 
reading  than  even  Balzac’s  Physioiogie  du  Manage , 
or  than  Paul  de  Kock. 

It  is  a natural  and  philosophic  argument  against 
celibacy.  It  offends  French  taste  and  French  prac- 
tice (very  largely),  by  its  claim  that  the  purest  and 
serenes  t,  as  well  as  the  intenseet  and  truest,  love 
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should  belong  to  marriage.  Without  it,  there  can 
be  no  wholeness  of  manly  or  -womanly  development. 

In  mere  economic  aspect  he  represents,  in  eloquent 
periods,  how  far  a loving  wife  delivers  a man  from 
many  servitudes. 

First — of  baseness : With  happiness  at  the  hearth 
there  is  no  search  for  it  in  reeking  ball-rooms  (of 
Paris),  or  in  the  raptures  of  a drunken  frolic. 

Second — of  weakness : No  insidious  approaches  of 
an  exhaustive  and  brutalizing  dissipation. 

Third — of  melancholy:  For  he  who  leaves  love 
and  a loving  one  carries  joy  at  his  heart. 

Fourth — of  money : Two  (fond  Michelet !)  spend 
less  than  one.  Cigars,  wines,  restaurateurs  cut  off 
(prudent  Michelet) ! 

But  how  will  he  console  us  for  the  belaced  dresses 
of  children,  and  for  Tom’s  pony,  and  Charley’s  goat- 
cart? 

No,  we  can  not  believe — whatever  the  enthusi- 
astic Michelet  may  say — that  love  or  marriage,  or 
both,  shall  sweep  the  anxieties  out  of  life ; and  to 
match  one’s  self  against  the  anxieties,  and  to  bear 
them  down,  is  a grander  heroism  than  the  heroism 
of  loving. 

One  little  episode  more  of  the  Paris  life  we  have 
to  record,  and  then  our  budget  shall  be  dosed. 

M.  Louis  d’Assas,  who  lived  quietly  and  comforta- 
bly in  some  old  patrimonial  house  of  the  provinces, 
in  an  unfortunate  hour  conceived  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing himself  famous  by  writing  a play  for  the  Paris 
stage. 

He  had  youth  on  his  side ; he  had  cultivation ; he 
had  moderate  income ; he  had  an  itch  for  distinction. 
So  he  wrote  a comedy  in  verse,  of  the  old  classic 
style,  called  the  Venus  de  Milo . He  had  friends 
who  wished  him  well;  he  had  money  to  pay  the 
claqueurs ; therefore  his  comedy  was  received  at  the 
Odeon,  was  played,  and  applauded.  His  friends  flat- 
tered him,  and  drank  his  wine. 

Yet  his  work  was  not  a success;  it  had  poetic 
passages  of  rare  merit,  but  it  lacked  adaptation  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  stage.  So,  in  the  midst  of  that 
false  feting  by  which  his  flatterers  deceived  him,  his 
comedy  was  withdrawn,  and  the  author  called  upon 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  decoration  and  equipment, 
such  having  been  the  condition  of  its  acceptance  in 
the  event  of  failure. 

But  was  it  failure  ? Had  not  the  manager  been 
too  precipitate  ? So  the  flattered  gentleman  insti- 
tuted an  action  to  compel  further  trial  of  his  play. 
The  manager  yielded ; the  claqueurs  were  in  force ; 
all  that  startling  posters  could  do  was  effectively 
done — but  in  vain.  Venus  de  Milo  was  a failure. 

The  mortified  gentleman  disposed  of  a third  of  his 
country  estates  to  pay  the  costs,  and  devoted  him- 
self with  such  a crazy  zeal  to  the  accomplishment 
of  some  new  work  that  should  retrieve  his  honor 
that  his  brain  faltered  with  the  task. 

Blighted  hope  and  mortified  vanity  completed  the 
ruin  of  him. 

He  took  to  his  bed ; the  doctors  came  and  leeched 
to  no  effect.  Always  the  poor  triumph  he  had 
seemed  to  win  came  back  to  him  in  his  delirious 
fancies. 

“See  how  they  crowd  the  house  1 Bravo!  bra- 
vo ! And  the  author  is  called  for — n 

Called  for,  indeed,  and  must  appear ; but  not  be- 
fore an  enraptured  audience. 

He  died  of  Venus  de  Milo ; died  of  hurt  vanity. 

“Sad  affair!”  says  our  friend  Fortunio — and  he 
takes  snuff. 
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rIE  Drawer  man  has  no  money,  and  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  His  Drawer  is  not  for  such  trifles 
and  trash ; and  when  its  correspondents  write  on  busi- 
ness matters — such  as  paying  their  subscriptions,  and 
ordering  magazines,  books,  and  newspapers — they 
should  write  on  a separate  piece  of  paper,  and  not 
mix  their  worldly  concerns  with  the  pure,  intellect- 
ual, and  genial  elements  that  belong  to  this  depart- 
ment. 

“Several  years  after  the  paseage-at-anns,  re- 
lated in  your  January  number,  between  Mr.  Charles 
Chapman,  the  witty  lawyer  of  Hartford,  and  the 
lady  witness,  he  was  called  out  of  town  to  act  in  a 
case  in  which  this  lady  was  the  principal  witness. 
Her  husband  was  present — a diminutive,  meek,  for- 
bearing sort  of  man — who,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Chapman,  4 looked  like  a rooster  just  fished  out  of  & 
swill-barrel ;’  while  the  lady  was  a large,  portly  wo* 
i man,  evidently  the  4 better  horse.’  As  on  the  for- 
mer occasion,  she  4 balked’  on  the  cross-examination. 
The  lawyer  was  pressing  the  question  with  his  usual 
urgency,  when  she  said,  with  vindictive  fire  flashing 
from  her  eyes,  4 Mr.  Chapman,  you  needn’t  think 
you  can  catch  me ; you  tried  that  once  before !’  Pat- 
ting on  his  most  quizzical  expression,  Mr.  Chapman 
replied,  4 Madam,  I haven’t  the  slightest  desire  to 
catch  you ; and  vour  husband  looks  to  me  as  if  be  was 
sony  he  had !’  The  husband  faintly  smiled  assent” 

Each  college  has  its  leaders  of  mischief,  and  so 
had  tiie  one  of  which  Dr.  Pleasants  was  President. 
One  day  the  rogues  brought  a cow  into  the  building, 
drove  her  up  the  Btone-steps,  in  the  passage,  and 
further  in  the  narrow  range  of  the  dormitory  until, 
at  the  very  door  of  the  ringleader,  it  became  impos- 
sible to  move  her  backward  or  forward.  The  Presi- 
dent got  wind  of  it;  and  the  next  day,  having  heard 
of  the  active  leaders  in  the  scheme,  he  proceeded  to 
lecture  on  zoology,  of  which,  toward  its  close,  the 
following  is  the  substance : 

4 4 The  instinct  given  by  the  Creator  is  wonderful 
in  its  various  bearings  upon  the  preservation  and 
propagation  of  the  animal  kingdom ; but  the  mam- 
malia claim  our  highest  attention.  The  cow  is,  in 
my  estimation,  above  all  other  species  of  hereto; 
for  you  all  recollect  the  cow  which,  but  on  yester- 
day, surmounted  every  obstacle  in  order  to  find  her 

cai/r  

1 4 Among  my  little  friends  there  is  a five-year-old 
boy  who  is  very  philosophically  inclined.  He  is 
rarely  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  a thing  but  he 
wants  to  know  all  the  wbys  and  wherefores  of  its 
existence.  The  other  day  Joe  was  watching  with 
eager  interest  the  dismemberment  of  the  body  cor- 
porate of  a defunct  pig.  He  interrupted  the  oper- 
ator with  many  questions  as  to  the  precise  object 
and  bearing  of  the  different  members,  as  he  saw  them 
separated  one  from  another.  Finally,  the  corpse  was 
in  the  condition  of  many  of  our  live  politicians-^ 
had  lost  its  back-bone.  Little  Joe  regarded  this  dis- 
jected member  with  close  attention  for  a few  min- 
utes, and  then  exclaimed,  with  an  air  of  triumph 
41 4 1 know  what  that's  for  !* 

44  4 What  ?’  asked  the  dissector  of  the  bog. 

| 44  4 Why,*  said  the  boy,  'that  is  to  hitch  tbs  tad 

to!’” 


In  the  flush  times  of  Vicksburg,  when  the  pbi*50 
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44  hard  case”  meant  something  more  than  it  does  now, 
Harvey  Jenkins  was  admittedly  one  of  the  hardest. 
By  some  strange  accident  Harvey  found  himself  at 
church  one  evening.  The  sermon  being  over,  the 
preacher  requested  all  who  were  friendly  to  religion 
to  rise  and  hold  up  their  right  hands.  The  whole 
audience,  apparently,  were  on  their  feet  After  they 
were  seated  again,  the  minister  continued : 

44  Now,  if  there  is  a single  one  here  who  desires  to 
see  Satan  and  his  kingdom  prosper,  he  will  rise  and 
hold  up  his  hand.” 

Harvey,  with  some  difficulty,  got  to  an  erect  po- 
sition, and  said : 

44  Had  the  vote  been  less  unanimous,  I should 
have  retained  my  seat ; but  I make  it  a point  of  honor 
never  to  abandon  a friend  under  adverse  circum- 
stances.” 

A subscription  paper  was  recently  circulated 

through  the congregation  with  the  following 

very  charitable  object  in  view : 

44  We,  the  undersigned,  do  pledge  ourselves  to  pay 
the  amount  subscribed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the 
organist  and  a boy  to  blow  the  same.” 

44  In  18 — there  raged,  in  our  neighborhood,”  writes 
a new  contributor,  44 a terrible  epidemic — malignant 
typhoid  fever.  The  deepest  anxiety  was  felf  by 
every  one  ; every  case  terminated  fatally.  The  four 
physicians  of  our  village  were  continually  together, 
held  midnight  caucuses  to  devise  some  means  by 
which  to  stop  the  march  of  the  dread  invader.  Ev- 
ery means  had  failed,  as  yet.  One  morning  the  four 
learned  doctors,  in  their  round,  stopped  to  see  an  old 

negro  man  on  whom  Dr.  G ’s  plan  of  treatment 

was  being  tried.  To  their  surprise  he  had  passed 
the  crisis  and  was  pronounced  out  of  danger.  Joy 
and  triumph  were  pictured  in  every  lineament  of 

Dr.  G s face.  He  began,  learnedly,  to  4hol<l 

forth’  on  the  excellences  of  his  plan,  and  to  urge  its 
adoption  in  every  case,  describing  very  minutely  the 
various  little  pills  and  powders  he  had  used.  Old 
Henry,  all  the  while  an  attentive  listener,  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow,  and  in  faint,  weak  tones,  said, 

44  4 Massa  Doctor,  dere’s  all  dem  lil  truck  ob  yourn 
up  dar  in  de  crack/ 

44  Imagine  the  Doctor’s  chagrin  and  mortification.” 


Jenkins  said  that  some  persons  were  of  opinion 
that  a man  could  not  be  a lawyer  and  adhere  strictly 
to  the  truth ; but,  for  his  part,  he  believed  a man 
could. 

Jones  remarked  that  he  hoped  Jenkins  would  be- 
gin practice  right  away. 


A Georgia  teacher  advertises  the  Marion  High 
School,  at  Buena  Vista,  and  adds  : 

44The  subscriber  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  to 
the  public  that  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  of 
sending  young  men  to  Colleges  to  have  their  morals 
and  manners  corrupted — educate  them  at  or  near 
home.1* 

Our  Benny  has  a little  curly-pated  visitor  three 
years  old  who  excited  his  great  admiration  a few 
days  ago.  After  viewing  her  pretty  face  for  some 
minutes,  he  said,  deliberately, 

44  Carrie,  you  are  a little  angel  1 and  if  you  ain't 
an  angel,  you  are  a Moses  in  the  bulru$hes1  any  how  /” 


The  following  Is  as  true  as  it  is  absurd : 

An  Irish  woman  in  this  vicinity  had  a husband 
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lying  at  the  point  of  death ; again  and  again  she  de- 
clared that  she  would  rather  die  than  lose  44  dariin’ 
Mike.”  A set  of  graceless  scamps  determined  to  try 
her  conjugal  affection.  Having  seized  a large  tur- 
key, they  stripped  him  entirely  of  his  feathers.  Bid- 
dy was  alone,  groaning  and  calling  on  death  to  come 
and  take  her  and  not  Mike.  Silently  the  shanty 
door  opened  and  the  hideous  turkey  entered,  and,  led 
by  her  shrieks,  stalked  to  her. 

44 Oh!  och  hone!  Howly  Mary  defind  us!  take 
Mike  first,  that’s  a good  cretur  I Howly  Mary ! how 
can  I die  before  my  time  ? Take  Mike  first !” 


Our  Binghampton  friend  writes  to  the  Drawer 
and  tells  a very  good  story : 

44  Some  time  during  the  past  summer  a 4 case  in 
law’  of  considerable  interest  came  up  and  was  tried 
before  Justice  Loomis,  of  this  village. 

4 4 It  seems  that  the  orchard  of  one  of  our  4 honest 
fanners’  had  been  at  different  times  visited,  and  many 
of  the  best  trees  robbed  of  their  fruit.  Of  course, 

Farmer  E had  quite  a curiosity  to  find  out  who 

was  in  the  habit  of  appropriating  his  apples.  So, 
cautiously  concealing  himself  in  the  shadow  of  the 
fence,  he  discovered  a fellow  in  the  act  of  filling  a 

bag  with  his  best  fruit.  Farmer  E started  for 

the  youth  with  his  gun,  but  the  fellow  took  to  his 
heels  and  was  in  the  act  of  getting  over  the  fence 
when  a discharge  from  the  gun  4 laid  him  low.’ 

44  On  the  trial,  the  boy,  who  was  present,  testified 
to  the  shooting,  that  a large  number  of  shot  entered 
his  back,  and  although  many  had  been  removed,  still 
there  were  many  left  4 that  plagued  him  considera- 
bly.' 

44  The  Doctor,  who  was  called,  testified  to  the  fact 
of  finding  a number  of  shot  in  the  flesh,  of  extract- 
ing some,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  removing  all, 
and  of  the  strong  probability  that  complainant  would 
always  carry  about  his  person  a supply  of  lead. 

4 4 The  lawyers  rested  the  case,  and  the  learned 
Justice  rose  to  instruct  the  jury,  when,  from  the  far- 
ther corner  of  the  room  appeared  the  form  of  a very 
benevolent  but  extremely  seedy -looking  individual, 
who,  looking  over  a large  and  very  rusty  pair  of  iron 
spectacles,  and  pointing  his  long  finger  at  the  in- 
jured boy,  exclaimed, 

44  4 Young  man!  young  man!  you  can  truly  say 
with  the  poet, 

44 A charge  to  keep  I have.”' 

44  The  effect  was  irresistible.  Justice,  jury,  law- 
yers, and  audience  were  instantly  convulsed  with 
uncontrollable  laughter,  and  for  ten  minutes  or  more 
business  was  completely  suspended.  The  verdict 
when  rendered,  was,  4 No  cause  of  action.'  ” 


A Mississippi  correspondent  testifies  of  his  own 
hearing  that  the  following  is  a true  bill : 

44  At  the  close  of  a great  meeting  a Presbyterian 
minister  gave  notice  that  a collection  would  be  taken 
up  for  Gospel  purposes  in  the  neighborhood.  A 
Methodist  preacher,  also  present,  and  who  had  just 
preached  the  sermon,  it  being  his  regular  Sabbath  at 
the  place,  then  rose,  and  remarked  that  very  little 
had  been  done  toward  the  proper  support  of  the  Gos- 
pel or  of  himself ; that  he  had  begun  his  circuit  with 
two  horses— one  was  used;  he  expected  the  other 
would  soon  go,  and  he  would  have  to  go  afoot. 
Charity  began  at  home;  and  ‘Besides,  bretheren, 
Christianity  is  n paying  business — it  pays  a profit 
even  in  this  world.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of 
the  infidel  in  the  Tennessee  camp-meeting?  Well, 

I’ll  tell  you : Up  in  Tennessee  once  there  was  a camp- 
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meeting  held  in  a notorious  bad  neighborhood ; and 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  exercises,  the  hat  was  sent 
round,  a roll  of  notes,  about  fifty  dollars,  w'as  found. 
The  bretheren  in  those  parts,  in  those  days,  being 
raather  poor,  considerable  speculation  was  had  as  to 
whar  that  fifty  dollars  come  from ; and  next  year  it 
was  decided  to  keep  an  eye  on  that  hat,  and  see  if  it 
was  done  over  agin.  Sure  enough,  next  year’s  meet- 
ing there  w as  another  fifty  just  as  before,  and  it  w’as 
traced  to  an  infidel  reviling  country  store-keeper 
near  the  camp,  and  who  was  never  known  to  say  or 
do  a good  thing  for  God’s  people.  So  the  elders 
called  the  man  aside,  and  savs,  “ Did  vou  put  that 
’ere  fifty  in  that  hat  ?”  “Well,  I did?”  “Mistake, 
ain’t  it  ?”  4 4 No,  Sirs ; I never  makes  mistakes.  It’s 
all  right  Afore  you  chaps  cum  around  these  diggins 
preaching  I couldn’t  keep  ne’er  a shoat,  ne’er  a year- 
ling no  whar,  and  1 lost  a powerful  sight  of  truck ; 
and  now,  gen- tie-men,  I keeps  the  most  of  ’em ! Its 
a paying  business  to  keep  you  here,  and  I goes  in  for 
it!”* 


“Jones  was  reported  dead  of  Yellow  Jack  last 
summer;  and  being  suddenly  met  in  Mobile,  was 
accosted  by  a crony:  4Hilloa,  Jones!  You?  I 
heard  you  was  dead.’  4 Hush,  Sam ! speak  low.  You 
see,  confidentially,  I am  dead;  but  being  raather 
succumskribed.  I’m  walking  about  to  save  funeral 
expense*  ! I’ll  take  a leetle  of  the  spiritual,  eeny  how. 
Como  in!*” 


Patrick  M ‘Quilt  is  janitor  of  the  Union  School, 
in  Jonesville,  Ohio,  and  our  correspondent  in  that 
celebrated  emporium  of  literature  writes  to  the 
Drawer  that  Patrick  is  very  faithful  in  making  the 
fires  and  keeping  things  in  order. 

Patrick  wanted  more  wages ; and  the  Board  had 
the  case  before  them.  The  President  was  given  to 
“high  falutin’,”  and  thus  addressed  the  Irish  and 
hungry  applicant : 

“Well,  Patrick,  we  all  very  well  know  how  nec- 
essary you  are  to  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the 
school ; that  the  management  of  the  whole  concern 
is  on  your  shoulders ; but  you  shall  have  your  re- 
ward, and  when  you  go  down  to  the  grave  it  will  be 
with  a halo  of  glory — ” 

“Halo!”  yelled  Patrick,  “it’s  not  halo  I want, 
it’s  pertatesP 

Patrick’s  wages  were  raised. 


The  man  who  opened  the  theatre  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  lately,  made  a dead  failure  of  it ; and  a 
correspondent  of  the  Drawer  gives  the  following 
sketch  of  tho  efforts  made  and  the  final  retreat : 

44  The  manager  had  secured  the  services  of  a splen- 
did stock  company  and  a fewr  of  the  most  attractive 
stars  in  the  theatrical  firmament.  Every  thing 
looked  prosperous.  The  theatre  was  opened  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Florence,  supported  by  Dnvev’s  splen- 
did company.  But  the  Kentuckians  did  not  fill  the 
house.  Tho  week  passed  by,  and  the  manager  found 
himself  out  about  three  hundred  dollars.  The  next 
week  Miss  Eliza  Logan  was  engaged,  and  every  body 
was  saying  what  crowded  houses  she  would  draw. 
But  it  was  no  go.  Davev  said  he  believed  nothing 
would  draw  in  Lexington.  Miss  Logan’s  engage- 
ment terminated  on  Friday  night;  Saturday’s  rent 
was  paid,  and  so  they  might  as  well  play.  At  the 
top  of  the  bills  the  next  morning  was  a card  from  the 
manager  stating  that  this  evening  was  the  last  of 
the  season.  That  he  hod  brought  a good  company 
to  Lexington,  and  some  of  the  best  stars ; but  they 
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had  failed  to  draw.  He,  therefore,  had  the  pleasure 
to  announce  that,  for  this  evening  only,  he  had  se- 
cured the  services  of  two  sheets  of 4 Poor  Man's  Plas- 
ter ,’  who  would  appear  in  their  great  act  of4  drawing 
blisters ; to  be  followed  by  the  great  drama  of  the 
1 Poor  of  New  York.'  Davey  finding  that  even  the 
plaster  failed  to  draw,  telegraphed  to  Frankfort  for 
apartments  in  the  State  prison,  but  from  the  keep- 
er received  an  answer  that  they  had  4 no  room  for 
actors  P" 


[ Written  for  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine.] 
CHARADE. 

Yoctno  Frank  and  Di  Vernon  went  walking  one  day, 

Through  sunshine  and  shade  they  wended  their  way, 

Through  orchards  and  meadows  of  new-mown  hay, 

Tho  air  with  its  fragrance  perfuming; 

At  their  feet  a brook  purled  meandering  along. 

Babbling  its  murmuring,  Bilvery  song, 

O'er  pebble  so  smooth  and  rock  so  strong, 

Its  way  to  the  ocean  pursuing. 

On  his  shoulder  the  maiden  her  head  reclined, 

And  her  curls  like  fugitives  played  with  the  wind. 

While  his  arms  her  slender  wuist  entwined 
With  the  pressure  of  warm  affection; 

Their  hearts  were  cinctured  in  love's  embrace. 

Both  read  in  each  happy,  though  saddened  face, 

The  language  of  14  hope  deferred" — erased 
iWmo?t  from  their  breasts — and  dejection. 

Said  tho  youth  to  the  maiden,  44  Both  long  and  well 
Wo  have  loved  with  such  love  no  words  can  tell; 

Then  what  hinders  the  sound  of  our  4 marriage  bell,' 

Our  ears  with  its  music  delighting? 

Why  shall  you,  sweet  girl  of  my  heart,  leave  my  side, 

My  life  and  my  love  why  longer  divide, 

Why  longer  delay  to  become  my  bride, 

Our  true  hearts  forever  uniting  P* 

Then  the  sweet  little  maid,  with  a look  of  woe, 

As  only  this  dear  little  creature  could  show, 

While  the  tears  from  their  soft  blue  fountains  flow, 

In  torrents  of  sparkling  water: 

“Dear  Frank,  it  is  wicked,  inhuman,  I say, 

This  hateful  suspense — this  protracted  delay — 

But  you  see  how  It  is,  my  pa*s  in  tho  way, 

Intervening  tho  son  and  daughter." 

With  a look  of  despair  poor  Frank  raised  his  head, 

Then  my  First  and  my  Third  successively  said 
In  anger  somewhat,  and  in  haste,  for  he  bled 
With  pain  and  vexation,  I dare  say; 

“Let  your  cruol  pa  do  just  what  you  aim  now, 

And  this  riddle  will  solve  and  quickly  show  how 
One  and  Four  will  make  Two,  and  I and  thou 
Shall  be  One,  Four,  First,  Last,  and  vice -verm." 

But  the  ausw^*  Frank  prudently  kept  to  lilmself, 

The  worrysome,  troublesome,  mischievous  elf, 

Till  his  wish  fully  realized  brought  him  of  pdf 
A full  and  abundant  treasure; 

Then  my  First  was  the  joy  and  delight  of  his  home, 

My  Third  soon  became  a most  exquisite  tone, 

For  the  looks  of  my  Fourth  so  resemble  his  own, 

That  my  Whole  swelled  in  eloquent  measure. 

CL 

Odessa,  Delaw  abb,  Ftlruary,  1839. 

From  Tennessee,  the  State  of  Davy  Crockett  and 
many  others  who  go  ahead,  this  communication 
comes  from  a valued  correspondent,  who  does  not 
write  so  frequently  as  the  Drawer  would  be  pleased 
to  have  him.  The  first  anecdote  has  hail  its  like  in 
print  before : 

44  The  lion.  William  F d,  who  was  for  many 

years  a distinguished  politician  in  West  Tennessee, 
and  who  at  the  present  time,  in  his  old  age,  is  shed- 
ding a lustre  upon  the  judicial  ermine,  which  he 
graces  with  the  talent  and  learning  of  a profound 
and  upright  Judge,  combined  w ith  the  kindness  and 
urbanity  of  an  amiable  and  courteous  gentleman, 
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once  beat  the  celebrated  Davy  Crockett  for  Congress 
in  this  district. 

“The  rival  candidates  were,  on  one  occasion  dur- 
ing that  excited  campaign,  addressing  their  constit- 
uents from  the  hustings,  and  Judge  F d was 4 pin- 

ning it  to  Crockett  pretty  tight,’  as  the  phrase  goes, 
when  the  illustrious  and  lamented  hero  of  the  Alamo 
becoming  angry  and  excited,  arose  to  his  feet  in  a 
menacing  attitude,  and  with  characteristic  fearless- 
ness interrupted  his  opponent,  by  telling  him  ‘he 
could  pin  back  his  ears,  grease  his  head,  and  swallow 
him  whole!’  Whereupon  Judge  F — — d turned  to 
him,  and  bowing  and  smiling  blandly,  retorted,  4 If 
you  do,  Sir,  you  will  have  more  brains  lodged  in 
your  stomach  than  you  ever  had  in  your  head!’ 
The  effect  can  rather  be  imagined  than  described^. 
The  anger  of  his  generous  and  chivalrous  rival  was 
in  a moment  appeased,  and,  joining  in  the  laugh 
against  himself,  ho  permitted  him  thereafter  to  con- 
tinue his  remarks  without  interruption.” 


“ Another  somewhat  similar  story  is  told  of  the 

great  wit,  orator,  and  statesman,  Ben  H n,  of 

Kentucky.  He  was  once,  while  practicing  at  the 
bar,  employed  to  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  a man  for 
hog  stealing,  who  was  reported  to  be  a man  of 
wealth,  and  up  to  that  time  had  occupied  rather  a 
respectable  social  position,  and  whose  pugnacious 
propensities  were  almost  equal  to  his  acquisitive- 
ness. The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  anticipating  that  he 
was  about  to  receive  a 4 lambasting’  at  the  hands  of 
the  Kentucky  orator,  had  posted  himself  alongside  of 

Colonel  H n with  a big  hickory  stick  in  his  hand, 

prepared  for  any  emergency. 

“ H n was  speaking,  pouring  the  hot  shot  into 

the  formidable-looking  culprit  without  mercy.  In 

the  language  of  Fred  St n,  he  * not  only  lifted  the 

hide  off  his  back,  but  was  pouring  vitriol  on  the  raw.’ 
The  prisoner  could  stand  i t no  longer.  He  arose  from 
his  seat,  with  his  eyes  almost  starting  from  their 
sockets,  and,  trembling  with  rage,  lifted  his  young 
sapling  over  the  learned  counsel’s  head,  and  told  him 
that  * if  the  Court  did  not  stop  his  outrageous  abuse 
he  would  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and 
spatter  the  walls  of  the  court-house  with  his  brains !’ 
The  wit  threw  up  his  arms  in  an  attitude  of  simu- 
lated terror  that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to 
Garrick  in  his  palmiest  days,  and,  in  a voice  that 
rang  clear  and  loud  above  the  excited  din  of  the 
court-house,  exclaimed,  ‘ Now,  if  I were  a big  fat 
porker  I should  have  reason  to  be  terribly  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  my  bacon!’  Amidst  the  roar  of 
merriment  that  greeted  this  unexpected  sally  the 
proprietor  of  the  hickory  stick  wilted  into  his  seat, 
and  the  advocate  was  permitted  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  process  of  dissecting  his  character  without 
further  comment.” 


“ Mr.  Drawer  : Your  Middletown  correspondent, 
in  your  number  for  February,  inquires  the  solution 
of  Praed’s  charade  beginning  4 1 graced  Don  Pedro’s 
revelry.’  The  word  is  ‘peacock;’  and  the  charade 
has  reference  to  the  practice,  in  the  times  specially 
termed  the  Days  of  Chivalry,  of  toasting  4 The  pea- 
cock and  the  ladies,’  From  Mills’s  1 History  of 
Chivalry,’  page  64,  I take  the  following  extracts, 
which  fully  illustrate  this  point : ‘ Peacocks  and 
pheasants  were  the  peculiar  food  of  knights  on  great 
and  festival  occasions.’  . . . . 4 The  highest  honors 
were  conferred  on  these  birds,  for  knights  associated 
them  with  all  their  ideas  of  fame,  and  vowed  bv  the 
peacock  as  well  as  the  ladies  to  perform  their  high- 
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est  enterprises.’  A note  from  some  chronicle  of  the 
times,  referring  to  the  serving  up  of  these  birds  at 
great  dinners,  says, 4 Some  people,  instead  of  serving 
up  the  bird  in  the  feathers,  carry  their  magnificence 
so  far  as  to  cover  their  peacock  with  leaf  gold.’ 

“Now,  as  to  the  charade  of  Sir  Hilary  and  his 
charge  at  Agincourt.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a cen- 
tury no  five  years  have  elapsed  without  an  outbreak 
of  attempts,  more  or  less  ingenious,  at  the  solution 
of  this  charade.  In  point  of  fact,  its  success — so  far 
as  continued  public  attention  constitutes  success — is 
due  to  ita  faults.  In  the  London  JUusiraUd  News , 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years  since,  appeared  a communi- 
cation, purporting  to  be  from  an  uncle  of  Praed,  in 
which  the  solution  was  stated  to  be  4 Good-Night .’ 
The  writer  went  on  to  say  that  his  nephew  had  fre- 
quently expressed  mortification  that  the  imperfec- 
tions of  the  charade,  by  leading  anxious  inquirers 
away  from  the  true  solution,  and  thus  bafiling  con- 
jecture, had  given  it  an  undeserved  length  of  life. 

“The  fact  that  a charade  may  have  success  in 
exact  proportion  to  its  cfcmerits  is  a great  encourage- 
ment to  young  beginners.  One  of  them  requests  me 
to  transmit  you  the  inclosed,  with  the  assurance  that 
he  has  at  your  disposal  a number  quite  as  bad : 

14  4 His  brows  adorned  with  victory’s  wreaths, 

Hla  sword  in  peace  the  warrior  sheathes; 

And,  trampling  chains  that  he  had  burst. 

His  country  hails  him  as  my  First. 

44  4 Nor  meaner  joy,  on  tropic  seas, 

Thrilled  44  the  world-seeking  Genoese,” 

When  through  the  night  rang  forth  the  cry 
That  told  my  long-sought  Second  nigh. 

44  4 Soldier,  whose  eye  may  scan  this  line, 

Glory  was  theirs,  and  may  he  thine; 

And  points  where’er  the  stars  unroll 
That  gem  the  banner  of  my  Whole  I’ ” 
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When  tyrants  sought  to  crash  the  rights 
Of  man.  Swords  first  arose; 

And  in  the  hands  of  freemen  then 
Struck  terror  to  their  foes; 

But  though  the  patriot' welcomed  them, 

His  gallant  heart  elate,. 

Full  many  a joyous  home  their  power 
Made  cold  and  desolate. 

Feared  by  the  coward,  by  the  brave 
They  ever  welcome  are; 

Honored  when  gentle  peace  takes  place 
Of  fierce,  relentless  war. 

And  yet  their  strength  can  prostrate  lie, 

Their  power  may  all  he  riven, 

By  breath  of  balmy  summer  air, 

And  gentle  dew  of  heaven. 

ir. 

But  Swords  are  made  by  mortal  hands, 

Though  beautiful  and  bright, 

While  words  are  messengers  divine 
Of  truth,  and  life,  and  light. 

Now  gay  nnd  joyous,  bringing  peace 
And  comfort  in  their  train, 

Anon  with  gloom  and  bitterness 
Filling  the  heart  with  pain. 

They  travel  quickly  through  the  air, 

And  glide  beneath  the  sea, 

Die  trembling  ’neath  a maiden’s  breath, 

Live  through  eternity. 

Who  have  them  not  are  looked  upon 
As  beings  most  forlorn; 

And  those  who  rashly  use  them  wish 
They  never  had  been  born. 

Raymond. 
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ANSWER  TO  PRAED'S  ENIGMA  (DON  PEDRO). 

44  Your  correspondent  from  Middletown,  Connec- 
ticut, sends  you  an  enigma  of  Pracd’s  which,  he 
says,  puzzles  him  terribly.  It  might  have  puzzled 
me  also  had  I not  met,  in  reading,  an  account  of  a 
Spanish  feast  in  olden  times  at  which  a petcock , 4 All 
dressed  in  fire  and  feather,’  figured  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  objects,  which  prompts  the  following  so- 
lution : 

“Don  Pedro  rode  where  every  day 
Hia  horse  and  he  got  thinner, 

Through  mountains  where  a dainty  j pea 
Would  be  esteemed  a dinner; 

Through  deserts  where  to  quench  his  thirst 
He  sought  in  every  quarter, 

And  turned  the  cock , with  aching  eyes 
Which  looked  in  vain  for  water. 

“When  loveliness  and  chivalry 
Were  met  to  feast  together, 

A peacock  graced  the  revelry, 

All  dressed  in  fire  and  feather; 

For  that  was  part  of  every  feast 
At  Madrid  and  at  Cadiz; 

Esteemed  by  every  Spanish  knight, 

Because  it  pleased  the  ladies. 

“ Raymond." 


A 44  humble  individual”  in  the  West  writes  to 
the  Drawer  on  this  wise : 

44  In  the  fall  of  1854  the  * Second  Associate  Re- 
formed Synod  of  the  West’  met  in  the  city  of  Lafay- 
ette, Indiana.  It  closed  its  sessions  late  one  even- 
ing, and  the  next  morning — a bright  and  beautiful 
one— all  were  on  their  homeward  way  in  high  glee. 
One  car  of  the  train  for  Indianapolis  was  for  the  most 
part  filled  up  with  delegates,  sitting,  standing,  talk- 
ing, and  laughing ; and  the  greater  portion  wearing 
the  ministerial  insignia — white  crarats.  The  ‘wa- 
ter boy*  in  his  first  round  found  me  [one  of  the  mem- 
bers] standing  by  the  stove,  and  mistaking  me  for 
one  of  the  few  outsiders  drew  himself  close,  and 
whispered,  very  confidentially,  4 Haven't  them  white 
cravats  been  on  a spree  V Nor  did  the  relation  of 
the  facts,  a few  minutes  afterward,  lessen  the  evi- 
dences of 4 spree.*” 


An  “Old  Subscriber”  copies  for  us,  from  the  al- 
bum of  a friend,  the  following  lines,  written  by  a 
Scotch  lady,  who  had  crossed  the  ocean  to  visit 
Niagara: 

“Great  Spirit  of  the  Waters ! I have  come 
Forth  from  my  own  indomitable  home, 

Far  o’er  the  boeom  of  the  eternal  sea. 

To  breathe  my  heart's  deep  homage  unto  thee; 

And  gaze  on  glories  that  might  wake  to  prayer 
AU  but  the  hopeless  victim  of  despair. 

Flood  of  the  forest  1 fearfully  sublime! 

Restless,  resistless  as  the  tide  of  time! 

There  is  no  type  of  thee;  thou  art  alone. 

In  sleepless  glory,  rushing  on  and  on. 

Flood  of  the  forest!  thou  hast  been  to  me 
A dream,  and  thou  art  still  a mystery. 

“Would  I had  seen  thee,  days  and  years  agone. 
While  thou  wert  yet  un worshiped  and  unknown; 
And  thy  fierce  torrent,  as  it  rushed  along. 

Through  the  wild  desert  poured  Its  booming  song, 
Unheard  by  all,  save  him  of  lordly  mood, 

The  bronzed  and  free-born  native  of  the  wood — 

How  would  my  heart  have  quivered  to  its  core 
To  know  its  God,  but  half  revealed  before! 

“In  other  times,  when  I was  wont  to  roam 
Around  the  mist-robed  mountain-peaks  at  home, 

My  fancy  wandered  to  this  Western  clime, 

Where  all  the  haunts  of  Nature  are  sublime;  • 

And  thou  wert  on  my  dream  so  dread  a thing, 

1 trembled  at  my  own  imagining. 
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But  I have  come  from  far  to  g axe  upon 
Thy  mighty  waters,  and  tliat  dream  is  gone. 

“ Flood  of  the  forest!  I have  been  with  thee, 
And  still  thou  art  a mystery  to  me. 

Years  will  roll  on,  as  they  have  rolled,  and  thou 
Wilt  speak  In  thunders,  as  thou  epeakest  now; 
And  when  the  name  that  I inscribe  to-day 
Upon  thine  altar  shall  have  passed  away 
From  all  remembrance,  and  the  lay  I sing 
Shall  long  have  been  but  a forgotten  thing. 
Thou  wilt  be  sung,  and  other  hands  than  mine 
May  wreathe  a worthier  chaplet  for  thy  shrine." 


At  a recent  trial  of  a cause  before  a referee,  in 
Delaware  County,  New  York,  Hon.  Daniel  S.  Dick- 
inson was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and  Mr.  H , 

of  Binghamton,  for  the  defendant.  Mr.  II , al- 

beit a lawyer  of  some  eminence,  was  so  intermina- 
bly slow  on  this  occasion  as  utterly  to  weary  out 
the  referee  and  witnesses.  One  of  the  latter  while 
waiting  with  eager  impatience  to  give  his  evidence 
and  be  dismissed,  perpetrated  the  following,  and 
handed  it  to  the  ex-Senator  for  perusal : 

“When  Job  was  tempted  by  the  devil, 

His  patience  saved  his  soul  from  evil; 

But  were  he  living  in  our  day, 

And  thrown  by  chance  in  H *§  way, 

If  forced  to  hear  him  try  a case, 

I fear  poor  Job  would  fall  from  grace; 

He  never  could  endure,  I trow. 

What  we  poor  devils  suffer  now!” 

Mr.  Dickinson  read  the  lines,  and  rapidly  dashed 
off  the  following  rejoinder  : 

“There  were  no  lawsuits  in  those  days, 

As  any  one  can  plainly  see; 

For,  had  there  been,  the  devil  would 
Have  made  poor  Job  a referee, 

And  sent  for  H to  try  the  case, 

And  spin  it  out  till  Job  would  cry 
4 1 give  it  up— my  patience's  gone, 

And  I will  just  curse  God  and  die !' " 


John  Lundy  was  an  inveterate  toper.  After  a 
long  spree  John  came  to  Dr.  Homes  and  promised 
him  that  he  would  not  drink  any  liquor  for  one 
month.  But  John  soon  forgot  his  promise  or  broke 
it,  and  took  his  bitters  privately,  that  the  Doctor 
might  not  know  it.  One  day  John  undertook  to 
drink  a gallon  of  beer  on  a wager ; and,  while  ac- 
complishing it,  Dr.  H.  came  in.  John  saw  him,  and 
said,  44  Well,  Doctor,  I suppose  you  think  I am  a 
poor  one  to  keep  my  promise  ?” 

“Oh  no,”  replied  Dr.  H.,  44 1 do  not;  for  I see 
you  are  fool  filing  now.” 


A Southern  correspondent  writes  that  some  years 
ago  a celebrated  doctor,  a great  admirer  of  music, 
was  visiting  the  South,  and  was  petted  in  society. 

A fashionable  lady  friend  of  his  had  two  pretty 
daughters,  who  had  just  finished  their  education  at 
a 44  boarding-school”  in  Philadelphia.  Our  friend, 
the  doctor,  was  invited  to  dine  and  hear  the  girls 
play  upon  the  piano.  He  was  asked  for  his  favorite 
tune,  and  he  requested  the  fair  performer  to  play 
Duke  of  York's  March.  It  was  performed,  but  with 
such  grand  flourishes  and  variations  that  he  saw  or 
heard  but  little  or  any  of  Duke  of  York’s  March  in 
it.  He  was  again  asked  for  his  preference.  Think- 
ing that  he  was  misunderstood  in  the  first  instance, 
he  again  said,  in  a little  louder  voice,  44  Duke  of 
York’s  March,  madam !”  It  was  again  performed  as 
at  first,  but  he  still  could  not  make  it  out  bis  favor- 
ite, the  Duke  of  York’s  March.  Upon  being  called 
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upon  the  third  time,  he  spoke  veiy  loud : 44  Duke — 
of— York’s — March !” 

44  Why,  doctor,”  replied  the  lady,  44  the  Duke  of 
York’s  March  has  been  played  twice  for  you.” 

“Well,  well,”  said  the  doctor,  with  great  cool- 
ness, 44  the  young  ladies  have  played  it  so  well  I 
would  be  delighted  to  hear  it  a third  time !” 


44  We  have  a judge  in  these  parts,”  writes  a West- 
ern correspondent,  44  the  same  one  who  adjourned 
court  to  see  the  elephant  swim  the  river.  He  was 
holding  court,  and  in  the  midst  of  a trial  of  some  in- 
terest, which  had  drawn  a large  crowd  into  the  court- 
house, an  old  man  was  seen  pressing  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  making  a good  deal  of  noise  and  confusion. 
The  judge  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  and  ordered 
the  Sheriff  to  take  the  old  man  into  custody  and  the 
clerk  to  fine  him  for  contempt  of  court.  J ust  at  that 
moment  the  old  man  threw  a handful  of  tobacco  to 
the  judge,  which  fell  on  his  table,  saying, 

44  4 If  you  do  fine  me  and  send  me  to  jail,  take  the 
tobacco,  any  how.  I brought  it  to  you,  and  was  try- 
ing to  give  it  to  you.’ 

14 The  judge  filled  his  pipe  with  the  tobacco,  and 
after  a whiff  or  two  had  the  fine  set  aside  and  the 
old  man  discharged,  saying  that  throwing  such  to- 
bacco at  the  head  of  the  judge  never  would  be  deemed 
a contempt  of  that  court.” 


44  In  a late  number  of  Harper  there  is  an  amusing 
anecdote  concerning  Abram  Mason  and  his  brother, 
John.  I know  all  the  parties  except  Mr.  Brent,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  the  competitor  of  Joseph  Lewis 
for  Congress,  in  1812.  This  is  not  so.  I was  in  the 
court-house  in  London  in  April,  1812,  while  the 
election  was  progressing;  his  opponent  was  Mr. 
John  Love,  of  Prince  William.  It  was  not  long 
after  Mr.  Jefferson  became  President  that  Mr.  Brent 
appeared  in  the  field  against  Lewis.  Mr.  Brent’s 
political  life  was  ended  in  1811,  because,  os  a Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  he  voted  for  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  defi- 
ance of  the  instructions  of  the  Legislature  of  his 
State. 

44  Lewis  told  me  many  years  after  the  event  that 
an  immense  crowd  convened  on  the  Sabbath  before 
the  election  in  the  German  settlement  to  witness  the 
contest  between  Brent  and  himself.  After  the  serv- 
ices were  ended,  Brent  arose,  and  with  all  the  pow- 
ers of  a rich  and  gorgeous  eloquence,  depicted  in 
glowing  terms  the  enchanting  beauties  of  republic- 
anism, the  rising  glories  of  our  country  under  the 
prosperous  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that  our 
commerce  whitened  every  sea,  and  our  yeomen,  me- 
chanics, merchants,  and  professional  men  were  all 
enjoying  the  smiles  of  fortune  and  growing  wealthy 
under  the  benign  influence  of  equal  and  constitution- 
al laws. 

44  Some  of  the  friends  of  Lewis  (who  had  come 
there  expressly  to  prevent  his  being  crushed  by  the 
superior  power  of  Brent)  were  alarmed  for  his  safety. 
Not  so  with  Lewis,  who  was  a plain  and  poorly-ed- 
ucated man,  read  no  books,  scarcely  ever  spoke  in 
Congress,  but  who  was  gifted  with  a strong,  clear, 
powerful  intellect,  and  above  all,  an  intimate,  pro- 
found knowledge  of  human  nature— his  temper  per- 
fectly unruffled  in  every  position— calm  and  self-pos- 
sessed in  difficulty  and  danger. 

44  He  arose  and  said : 

44  4 Old  friends  and  neighbors. — You  all  know  me. 
I can  not  compete  with  my  opponent  in  speaking, 
but  can  tell  the  truth. 
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44  4 He  depends  on  Mr.  Jefferson’s  good  fortunes. 
Now,  suppose  one  of  you  farmers  cut  down  and  clear 
a piece  of  woods — grub  up  the  stumps — plow  and 
sow  the  soil,  and  another  man  at  harvest  comes  in 
and  reaps  the  grain.  Which  of  these  persons  de- 
serves most  credit?’ 

44  4 Why,  be  sure,  he  who  sowed  the  grain,’  said 
the  whole  Dutch  congregation,  in  one  universal  cho- 
rus. 

44  4 Well,  just  so  with  Mr.  Jefferson.  Washington 
cleared  the  field — Jefferson  slips  in  and  gets  all  the 
credit.’ 

44  The  work  was  done.  Mr.  Brent’s  fine  speech 
was  torn  into  atoms.  He  tried  to  answer,  but  the 
entire  assembly  rose  In  a body  and  refused  to  listen. 
4 We  want  to  hear  no  more  lies,’  ran  through  the 
church.  Lewis  was  elected,  and  continued  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  until  1817,  when  Mercer 
was  elected  in  opposition  to  General  Mason.” 


Some  years  ago,  when  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciations were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  each  commu- 
nity was  vying  with  its  neighbor  in  the  establish- 
ment thereof,  two  brothers  met,  and  were  discussing 
the  value  of  such  institutions,  taking  opposite  views. 

Old  Aaron  S sat  by,  conning  over  his  news- 

paper, apparently  not  in  the  least  interested.  Pres- 
ently, as  the  discussion  grew  warm,  one  of  the  broth- 
ers said,  44  I’ll  leave  it  to  Aaron.  Aaron,  what’s 
your  opinion  of  Building  Associations?” 

The  old  man  quietly  laid  down  his  paper  and  an- 
swered: 

44  The  first  Building  Association  of  which  we  have 
any  account  was  instituted  on  the  Plain  of  Shinar ; 
and  we  all  know  the  result  of  thalT 

This  ended  the  discussion,  and  from  that  time 
forth  it  was  not  resumed. 

ANSWER  TO  THE  “DON  PEDRO”  CHARADE. 

I lived  within  an  orange-grove 
Upon  the  Persian  plain, 

Where  Bulbul  sang  his  song  of  love 
1 spread  my  rainbow  train. 

'Twas  there  Don  Pedro’s  men  of  blood 
Slew  flpB-Bcore  of  my  brotherhood! 

Then  unto  Cadiz  hied  the  horde 
By  many  a mountain  road, 

To  grace  the  castle's  banquet  board 
With  their  ill-gotten  load; 

That  dame  and  baron,  page  and  priest, 

Might  revel  in  a lordly  feast. 

They  stewed  me  up  with  wine  and  sage. 

And  spice  of  sweet  perfumes; 

And  my  golden  dish  the  merry  page 
Decked  with  my  silver  plumes; 

And  the  cook  was  knighted  there  and  then 
By  all  those  valiant  trencher  men. 

The  monk  grew  pious  while  he  ate, 

The  men-at-arms  profane; 

The  jester  o'er  the  savory  pat&, 

Waxed  in  a merry  vein; 

Bat  none,  from  belted  knight  to  dame. 

Recked  of  the  riddle  of  my  name. 

My  first  doth  grow  by  every  hut 
Where  rustics  plant  the  Pea, 

My  next  the  Cock  of  the  water  butt, 

Oft  dry  in  the  desert  sea! 

My  whole  a gaudy  Peacock  sent 

From  out  the  snnny  Orient.  W.  8.  C. 


44  Before  the  advent  of  KnowNothingism  in  our 
town,”  writes  a correspondent  from  Georgetown, 

D.  C.,  “ a more  social  feeling  prevailed  between  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  than  at  present.  The 
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late  Dr.  Balch,  who  for  more  than  half  a century 
waa  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  quite  a 
favorite  with  the  priests.  On  one  occasion  he  waa 
invited  to  dine  at  the  Georgetown  College.  The 
dinner  consisted  of  turtle  soup,  atewed  terrapins, 
fresh  fish,  oysters,  eggs,  and  every  variety  except 
meat ; the  dessert  of  custards,  pies,  cake,  fried  nuts, 
wines,  etc.  One  of  the  priests  apologized  for  the 
meagreness  of  the  fare,  stating  as  an  excuse  that  it 
was  banyan  day.  The  old  Doctor,  who  had  consid- 
erable quaint  humor,  told  them  that  he  hoped  when 
it  was  banyan  day  again  they  would  send  for  him, 
for  he  never  fared  more  sumptuously  in  all  his  life.” 


44  A few  days  since,”  writes  a Philadelphia  corre- 
spondent, “ while  looking  over  an  old  British  Mag - 
azine  (year  1792),  I came  across  the  following  * rich 
and  rare1  combination  of  attractions  that  one  woman 
should  possess  to  entitle  .her  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
4 handsomest  man  in  England.’  Thinking  it  would 
be  entertaining  to  your  many  lady  readers  I send  it 
to  you,  presuming  (of  course)  that  some  of  them  are 
what  he  wanted — 4 Perfection.* 

“The  names  mentioned  were  all  well-known  ce- 
lebrities of  that  period  of  the  reign  of  George  the 
Third.  T.  S." 

A WIFE  FOR  THE  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD. 

SUE  MUST  DAVE  TUB 
Marchioness  of  Buckingham's  eyes. 

Duchess  of  Rutland's mouth. 

Lady  Melbourne's smile, 

Duchess  of  Devonshire's teeth. 

Lady  Glendore's hair, 

Mrs.  Anderson’s neck, 

Princess  Augusta’s shoulders, 

Lady  Caroline  Spencer* s shape, 

Lady  Glendore's arm. 

Lady  Elizabeth  Lambert's. . . sixes, 

Lady  Lincoln's. foot, 

Mrs.  Walpole's skill  on  the  harp, 

Lady  Ann  Lindsay's art  In  song. 

Miss  Darner's perfection  with  the  pencil, 

Lady  Scflon’s dignity, 

Marchioness  Salisbury's ease, 

Miss  Townshend’s musical  finger, 

Lady  KnatchbulTs affability, 

Lady  Hillsborough’s voice,  ♦ 

Mademoiselle  de  Sordine’s. . . good  sense; 

and,  above  alL, 

Miss  Scott's PURSE. 

When  nil  these  accomplishments  and  qualifications  are 
found  united  in  one  person,  she  shall  be  made  a duchess 
by  the  u handsomest  man  in  England.*1 
London,  May,  1799. 


When  man  fell  from  his  high  estate, 

As  Eve  in  sin  the  apple  ate. 

Quoth  Adam,  w Woman's  curse  is  great: 
*Tfs  written  in  the  book  of  fate, 
Forevermore  in-bin-u-ate.” 


An  Iowa  reader  and  writer  says : “ Miss  Barbara 
Ditto , in  the  November  Drawer,  reminds  me  of  a 
neighbor  of  mine  in  the  Jarseys,  long  time  ago.  His 
bill  at  the  store  had  been  standing  and  running  for 
several  months.  When  it  was  rendered,  it  read  on 


this  wise: 

To  one  gallon  rum. $0  50 

“ w gallon  ditto. 0 60 

u 44  pint  of  molasses 0 18 

u u u dItto 0 18 


44  And  so  on.  He  took  it  home,  and  his  wife 
wanted  to  know  what  that  ditto  meant ; they  hadn’t 
had  any  of  that  stuff  in  the  house,  she  knew.  John 
said  he  would  ask  the  store-keeper,  which  he  did ; 
and,  coming  home  again,  his  wife  demanded, 
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44  4 Well,  what  does  that  mean  ?’ 

44  4 Why,  it  means  that  you  are  a great  fool,  and 
I am  just  like  you  !*  ” 

Here  is  an  early  California  lawsuit  that  has 
not  been  reported  in  the  books  or  papers,  but  must 
be  treasured  iu  the  Drawer  for  reference  in  future 
ages. 

Juan  Bargos  had  a cow,  which  he  let  to  Yankee 
Jim  for  six  months  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  per 
month.  At  the  end  of  one  month  from  the  time 
Jim  got  possession  the  cow  died.  Juan  then  com- 
menced suit  against  Jim  for  the  value  of  the  cow. 

There  was  no  lawyer  employed  on  either  side,  for 
the  good  reason  that  the  article,  like  a number  of 
other  luxuries,  was  not  yet  introduced.  Juan 
Bargos  opened  the  case  by  stating  the  main  points 
in  it,  and  sustaining  them  with  the  proof.  The 
cow  was  proved  to  have  been  worth  ten  dollars  at 
the  time  Jim  got  her ; and  the  fact  of  her  death, 
which  was  considered  sufficient  by  the  plaintiff. 

The  Court  not  perceiving  any  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  defense  to  say  or  do  any  thing,  gave 
judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  uninitiated  supposed  the  controversy  ended ; 
but  not  so  the  defendant.  After  a few  moments 
had  elapsed  he  arose  very  deliberately  and  said : 

44  May  it  please  your  honor,  I have  a few  words 
to  say,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  privilege.  Sir,  I 
have  been  in  this  town  three  years.  I know  all 
the  people  in  it  well,  and  they  all  know  roe.  I 
know  the  Court  well,  and  the  Court  knows  me.  I 
have  played  monte  with  the  Court  often.  And, 
your  honor,  in  addition  to  all  that,  I claim  the 
credit  of  first  showing  your  honor  the  mysteries  of 
the  game  of  poker  — a game,  gentlemen,  as  far 
ahead  of  the  game  of  monte  as  can  be.  But  these 
things  are  neither  here  nor  there.  I just  mention 
them  to  show  that  I know  what  I am  about,  and 
the  Court  knows  what  it  is  about,  and,  gentlemen, 

I honor  the  decision  of  this  Court.  In  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  on  my  side  the  decision  is  just  and 
right.  Gentlemen,  I will  now  introduce  some  ev- 
idence myself.  Harry  Sanders,  take  the  stand.” 

44  Mr.  Sanders,  do  you  know  of  my  hiring  a cow 
of  Juan  Bargos?” 

“Ido,  Sir.” 

“ Do  you  know  how  much  milk  she  gave  a day  ?” 

44  She  gave  about  ten  quarts,  Sir.” 

“ How  much  was  that  milk  worth  a quart?” 

44  Two  quarts  would  fetch  a media ; or  in  Yan- 
kee currency,  three  cents  a quart.” 

44  Now,  Mr.  Sanders,  tell  the  Court  how  many 
quarts  of  milk  that  cow  would  give  in  five  months.” 

44  Well,  Sir,  if  she  gave  ten  quarts  a day,  in  five 
months  she  would  give  fifteen  hundred  quarts.” 

44  How  much  would  that  come  to,  Mr.  Sanders, 
at  three  cents  a quart  ?” 

“Why,  it  would  come  to  just  forty-five  dol- 
lars?” 

44  Now,  Mr.  Sanders,  take  ten  dollars,  which  was 
the  value  of  the  cow,  and  add  it  to  what  would  be 
due  Mr.  Bargos  at  the  end  of  five  months,  at  two 
dollars  per  month  for  the  use  of  the  cow,  and  how 
much  would  that  make?” 

“Why,  it  would  make  just  twenty  dollars.” 

“Now,  Mr.  Sanders,  take  twenty  from  forty- 
five,  how  much  remains  ?” 

44  Twenty-five,  Sir.” 

44  Exactly ; your  honor,  there  is  the  whole  case. 

Juan  Bargos  is  to  pay  me  twenty-five  dollars,  and 
pay  the  costs,  and  that  will  square  the  yards.” 
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Which  the  Court  assented  to  without  a moment’s 
hesitation.  Thereupon  this  correspondent  walked 
out  of  the  hall  of  justice,  fully  and  favorably  im- 
pressed with  Yankee  Jim’s  faculty  of  managing  a 
lawsuit. 


In  Florida  is  a community  of  good  Scotch,  who 
esteem  “ the  Family,  the  School,  and  the  Church” 
the  best  institutions  in  the  world.  At  a school* 
meeting  it  had  been  decided  to  remove  the  school- 
house  about  a mile.  It  was  then  proposed  to 
change  the  name.  * In  the  negative,  Mr.  M4K— 
said,  44  When  Daniel  came  out  of  the  whale’s  belly 
he  was  Daniel  still.”  To  this  Mr.  M‘P • re- 

plied, “ When  Daniel,  came  out  of  the  whale’s  bel- 
ly his  name  was  Jonah .” 

A' friend  who  has  been  engaged  on  the  United 
States  Coast  Survey  relates  to  us  the  following  in- 
cidents : 

“It  has  been  well  said  that  all  ideas  of  human 
happiness  are  comparative.  Some  years  ago  a coun- 
tryman visited  our  encampment,  and  made  many 
inquiries  as  to  the  purpose  and  execution  of  the 
work ; and,  among  other  questions,  inquired  how 
we  employed  our  time  in  the  winter,  when  out-of- 
door  surveying  was  impossible?  We  told  him 
that  during  the  winter  we  were  engaged  in  office- 
work,  in  Washington  City,  in  constructing  maps 
of  our  summer’s  surveys. 

44  * Do  you  ever  see  the  President?*  asked  our 
interrogator. 

44  4 Oh  yes,’  replied  we,  ‘frequently;  he  rides 
out  on  horseback  nearly  every  day*  (it  was  during 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration). 

44  At  this  announcement  the  countryman  seemed 
lost  in  thought,  and  lapsed  into  profound  silence, 
which  he  broke,  after  an  interval  of  some  minutes, 
with  the  exclamation,  4 Wa’al  naow,  I s’pose  that 
chap  has  chicken-pie  for  dinner  every  day  of  his 
life!’ 

44  During  that  same  season  a very  good  retort 
was  made  by  4 Mike,’  our  chain-bearer,  to  a pomp- 
ous and  inquisitive  stranger  who  visited  our  field 
of  operations,  and,  looking  with  some  curiosity  at 
the  instruments  which  wo  had  set  up  in  place,  ask- 
ed, in  a very  supercilious  tone, 4 What  are  you  try- 
ing to  do  here?’  1 It’s  not  trying  at  all,  but  it’s 
doing  it  we  are,*  replied  Mike.” 


In  one  of  the  small  commercial  towns  of  New 
England  there  lived,  some  sixty  years  ago,  an  Af- 
rican slave,  of  whose  ready  wit  tradition  has  pre- 
served some  examples.  One  frosty  morning,  walk- 
ing, after  the  habit  of  his  race,  with  head  buried 
in  his  coat-collar,  he  met  a lawyer  more  distin- 
guished for  pomposity  than  brains. 

44  Good-morning,  Pompey,”  said  the  lawyer. 

44  Good-morning,  Massa  C .” 

44  What  makes  you  carry  your  head  down  so, 
Pompey  ? Why  don’t  you  walk  with  your  head 
up,  like  me  ?” 

44  Massa  C » you  ever  bin  tro*  a field  of  wheat 

when  he  ripe  ?” 

“Yes,  Pompey.” 

44  Well,  you  take  notice,  some  of  de  head  tan  up, 
and  some  hang  down ; dem  tan  up  got  no  grain  in 
’em.” 

Pompey  loved  a glass  of  rum,  and  observing 
the  daily  habit  of  an  old  and  respectable  merchant 
to  take  his  morning  stroll  before  breakfast  along 
the  wharves,  Pompey  happened  always  to  be  on 
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hand  at  the  moment  when  the  old  gentleman  left 
his  house,  and  immediately  uncovered  and  saluted 
him  with  a profusion  of  bows.  The  consequence 
was  an  invitation  to  take  something.  This  hap- 
pened so  regularly  that  the  merchant  concluded  it 
was  not  accidental,  and  one  morning  lay  in  wait ; 
and  when  he  saw  Pompe}’  coming,  issued  sudden- 
ly from  his  door,  took  o(f  his  hat,  and  anticipated 
him  by  a low  bow.  Pompey,  not  at  all  discon- 
certed, drew  himself  up,  and  with  a stately  wave 
of  his  hand,  said,  44  Put  on  your  hat,  Mr.  Brown ; 
I was  a poor  man  once  myself!” 


“When  a student  in  the  late  Judge  Gould’s 
law-school  id  Litchfield,  Connecticut,”  writes  an 
esteemed  correspondent  from  Vermont, 4 4 thirty-five 
years  since,  I copied,  verbatim  et  literatim , from 
the  grave-stones  in  the  4 old  west  burying-ground,* 
the  six  epitaphs  below ; and  last  July,  on  a visit  to 
this  charming  village — once  famous  for  its  beautiful 
ladies,  its  literature,  its  talented  lawyers  and  states- 
men, and  its  wealth — I read  the  same  old  epitaphs, 
and  others  nearly  as  quaint,  showing  the  taste 
and  peculiarities  of  the  ancestors  of  many  of  your 
readers  nearly  a century  since.  They  are  at  your 
disposal: 

44  4 Death  conquers  all  • 

both  young  & old 
tho’  ever  so  wise  discreet  & bold 
in  helth  and  strength  this  youth  did  die 
in  a Moment  without  one  Cry 

Killed  by  a cart.’ 

‘“Wife  and  children  12 
Behold  & see 
Prepare  in  time 
To  follow  me  1TS5.* 

11 4 Beneath  this  stone  lies  children  5 
Endearing  objects  when  alive 
Though  long  in  silence  they’ve  lain 
They  certain  will  revive  again.' 

441  Beneath  this  stone 
Deaths  prisoner  Jles 
The  stone  shall  move 
The  prisoner  rise  1762.' 

41 4 Beneath  this  Ground 
his  body  must  lie 

Until  the  resurrection  day  1775.' 

44  4 Lo  here  I leave  this  earthly  clay 
And  fly  beyond  ethereal  bine 
Unchanged  into  eternal  day 
To  sing  praise  of  God  anew  1790.' " 

“ Not  a score  of  years  ago,”  writes  a correspond- 
ent, 44  there  resided  in  Huntsville,  Alabama,  a sin- 
gle gentleman  who  had  been  raised  to  the  desk, 
and  was  consequently  au  fait  in  double  and  single 
entries,  but  very  slow  in  every  thing  else.  He 
had  passed  his  third  decade,  was  fond  of  the  girls, 
and  very  much  in  love  with  one  of  Huntsville’s 
fairest  and  most  accomplished  daughters — to  her 
infinite  anno}*ance  and  confusion,  as  ho  was  un- 
usually attentive.  He  was  very  amiable,  and, 
the  girls  said,  very  stupid ; was  their  pet  horror, 
but  their  standing  convenience  in  last  resorts ; and 
known  among  them  as  4 Cousin  T.*  One  Sabbath 
morning  a number  of  bachelors,  Cousin  T . among 
them,  had  assembled  in  the  back-room  of  the  law- 
office  of  one  of  the  number,  when  the  following 
story  was  told : 

44  4 In  an  adjoining  county  there  was  a desperate 
negro,  who  had  frequently  run  off  from  his  master 
and  been  as  often  captured.  The  last  time  he  ran, 
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however,  he  provided  himself  with  a double-bar- 
reled shot-gun,  and  swore  he  would  not  be  taken 
alive.  His  master,  knowing  his  desperate  charac- 
ter, induced  several  of  his  neighbors  to  go  along  in 
the  search  for  him.  When  they  came  up  with  him 
he  killed  two  of  the  party  before  he  was  captured. 
He  was  tried,  sentenced,  and  executed.  After  the 
rope  was  adjusted,  he  was  asked  what  made  him 
kill  those  men,  and  he  answered,  44  Nothing  at 
all;”  and  refusing  to  Bay  more,  was  launched  into 
eternity.  Many  good  and  reliable  men,  whom  you 
all  know,  attest  that,  to  this  day,  if  you  pass  his 
grave  and  ask  44  What  made  you  kill  those  men?” 
he  will  answer  from  the  grave,  “ Nothing  at  all !”  ’ 

“The  story  was  told  with  a gravity  calculated 
to  give  it  the  desired  vraisemblance ; and  some  ex- 
pressed astonishment,  some  doubt,  and  others  en- 
tire incredulity.  Cousin  T.,  meanwhile,  was  re- 
clining on  the  bed.  Presently  the  joke  was  seen 
by  one  of  the  party,  who  burst  into  a hearty  laugh 
at  the  4 sell,’  and  was  soon  joined  by  the  rest,  who 
detected  it  almost  simultaneously.  Not  so  Cousin 
T.  During  the  loud  and  prolonged  laugh  Cousin 
T.  maintained  more  than  his  usual  gravity.  When 
the  merriment  had  subsided  Cousin  T.  spoke,  and 
said  he  didn't  see  any  thing  in  it  to  laugh  at. 
This,  of  course,  produced  new  peals  of  laughter, 
until,  finally,  the  joke  was  fully  and  fairly  ex- 
plained to  him ; whereupon  he  was  thrown  into  a 
violent  and  almost  interminable  paroxysm  of 
laughter,  rolling  over  and  over  on  the  bed,  and  re- 
fusing to  be  quieted.  Immediately  after  dinner, 
and  before  his  inamorata  had  taken  her  wonted 
siesta,  he  posted  to  her  house,  his  heart  dancing  to 
the  hope  that  this  time,  at  least,  he  would  be  very 
agreeable  to  her.  Without  preface,  and  with  much 
solemnity,  he  began : 

“ 4 Miss  S , there  is  the  strangest  thing  down 

in  Lauderdale  you  ever  heard  of.  A negro  down 
there  run  away  from  his  master,  and  when  they 
tried  to  take  him  he  killed  two  of  the  men,  and 
was  hung  for  it.  And  if  you  go  by  his  grave  now, 
and  ask  him  what  made  him  kill  them,  men,  he 
won’t  say  nothing  at  all  !* 

44  Here  he  burst  into  a rude  laugh,  while  the  lady 
looked  at  him  in  blank  amazement,  and  quietly  re- 
marked that  she  saw  nothing  strange  in  it  what- 
ever. His  laugh  subsided  into  a foolish  grin ; and, 
covered  with  confusion,  he  stammered  out  that 
he  reckoned  he  didn’t  tell  it  right,  for  it  seemed 
mighty  funny  to  him ; and,  taking  his  hat,  he  left 
abruptly,  leaving  his  sweet-heart  under  the  full 
conviction  that  he  was  not  only  a bore  but  a stark 
fool.” 

A pious  lady  in  Virginia  was  in  the  habit  of 
having  family  worship  every  evening,  and  it  was 
a rule  of  hers  that  all  the  servants  should  attend. 
On  one  occasion  a Dutchman,  fresh  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, staid  all  night  at  the  bouse,  and  was  much 
struck  by  the  assembling  of  the  negroes  at  prayers. 
After  they  had  all  left  the  room  except  a small 
boy  who  remained  to  light  the  guest  to  his  cham- 
ber, the  Dutchman  inquired  of  the  lady  why  she 
brought  “the  niggers  to  prayers?”  She  replied 
that  she  felt  herself  responsible  for  their  religious 
training.  The  Dutchman  then  asked  her  if  she 
really  thought  they  had  souls;  and  she,  begin- 
ning to  be  rather  excited,  told  him  she  certainly 
did,  44  and  that  she  felt  a deep  interest  for  their 
salvation.” 


The  Dutchman  then  turned  to  the  negro  boy, 
and  asked  him,  11  Boy,  do  you  think  a nigger  has 
got  a soul ?” 

44  Oh,  yes,”  said  the  boy ; “ I reckon  they  got 
souls.” 

44  Well,  boy,  do  you  think  you  would  be  allowed 
to  go  to  heaven  ?” 

44  Yes,  Sir,  I ’spec  I will ; I 'lows  to  git  in.” 

44  Now,  boy,  whereabouts  do  you  think  they’d 
put  a fellow  like  you  in  heaven  ?” 

44 1 dunno,  Sir,”  said  the  boy;  “but  I reckon 
I’ll  git  in  somewhar  ’tween  de  white  people  and 
de  Dutch !” 


44  Some  thirty  years  since,”  writes  a Georgia 
correspondent,  44  Thomsonian  doctors  were  made 
in  Georgia  by  patent.  Twenty  dollars  obtained  a 
right ; a book  was  the  guide ; steaming,  lobelia, 
composition,  and  Number  6 were  the  universal  pan- 
aceas. Doctors  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries: 
they  were  pretty  successful.  When  a patient  died, 
it  was  considered  as  the  will  of  God — his  time  was 
come;  when  he  got  well,  the  doctor  got  all  the 
credit.  But  few  remain  of  the  original  planting. 

Those  botanical  plants  have  been  elevated;  they 
are  now  made  regular  by  college  diplomas. 

44  In  Walton  County,  Georgia,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal class  wap  called  to  testify  in  a mill-pofd  nui- 
sance case  in  Doctor  M4Csffers*  neighborhood. 

Medical  evidence  Was  required,  and  the  Doctor  wis 
on  the  stand. 

44  Attorney  for  the  Plaintiff.  4 Dr.  M ‘Of- 
fers, you  will  please  state  to  the  Court  and  jury  the 
effects  of  malaria  as  arising  from  extensive  moist- 
ure, particularly  mill-ponds.' 

44  Dr.  M4C.  4 Wa’al,  I reckon  the  jury  mougbt 
understand  me  best  not  to  speak  in  doctor  phrases. 

In  this  case  it  wasn’t  eggsactly  trudearia,  for  my 
patients  was  wimmen ; it  was  femalearia , and  ager 
and  fever — all  caused  by  a green  scum  on  the  mill- 
pond, which  raised  sich  a smell  as  made  all  the 
neighbors  sick.’ 

44  4 That’s  enough,’  said  the  Judge;  ‘the  evi- 
dence is  plain  and  pointed ; the  jury  can  take  the 
case.’ 

“The  mill-pond  was  ordered  to  be  cut  loose. 
Professors  of  chemistry  may  here  learn  a lesson. 

That  smell  of  Dr.  M4Caffers  was  better  understood 
than  a long  explanation  of  the  contact  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  and  atmospheric  poison. 

44  He  was  very  successful  in  curing  a trouble- 
some case  of  St.  Vitus  dance.  A young  l*dy 
(whose  parents  were  members  of  the  Church)  was 
taken  with  this  troublesome  disease  in  a slight 
form.  The  Doctor  being  called  in,  the  young  lady’s 
fingers  and  bands  were  twitching  about.  Her  mo- 
ther, being  very  uneasy,  asked  the  Doctor  tbe 
cause.  4 Why,  you  see,  marm,’  said  the  Doctor, 

4 your  darter  has  a nateral  desire  to  dance,  and  she 
knows  you  are  opposed  to  it,  and  her  desire  has 
broke  out  like  the  itch  does,  and  she’s  dancing  with 
her  hands  instead  of  her  feet.  But  there's  another 
cause : a worm  is  wriggling  between  her  brain  and 
her  skull,  and  I will  soon  physic  it  out.' 

*4  Steam,  lobelia,  composition,  and  Number  6 
soon  cured  her ; and  Dr.  M ‘Caffers  attained  an 
eminence  which  many  might  envy.  He  la 
liberally  patronized  as  the  Steaming  Botanical 
Doctor.  He  says  4 None  dies  under  his  practice 
until  their  time  comes,  and  then  they  onght  to 
die.'  ” 
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I grew  like  a vine  in  the  forest. 

Tall  and  slender  to  see; 

And  I sung  like  the  little  robins 
That  lived  in  our  apple-tree. 

But  Aunt  Malone  from  the  city 
Came  down  for  country  air; 

She  thought  my  cheeks  were  painted 
And  asked  who  made  my  hair. 


And  when  she  found  it  grew  there, 
She  called  for  ink  and  pen; 

She  made  her  will,  and  bought  me 
For  one  of  the  Upper  Ten. 
Good-by  to  Father  and  David ! 

Good-by  to  the  graveyard  green! 
If  Mother  had  never  slept  there 
My  grandeur  had  never  been. 

I’d  rather  have  staid  by  Mother, 
And  seen  Jim  Bruce  make  hav ; 
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But  Aun,t  Malone  from  lie  dtj 
Carried  tlfrfrKate  away ! 
Once  t wafted  of  a Sunday : 

Now  in  ft  carnage  new 
Fm  carried  to  a temple 
And  shut  in  a rosewood  pew. 
I hoar  the  finest  music. 

I see  the  latest  strife 


^tetgWfs,  . '""-'.cCCV.— :.  -A 

^ JvfiT 

’The  liftta  jiTst  out.  frOm  Paris, 

A rul  sifts  that  swarm  the,  aisle, 

Vfi  never  mind  the  dresshs, 

Or  care  if  I wafted  or  rode; 

If  1 hadn’t  a-  maid  for  a mistress — 

Fm  hound.  to  Miss  La  Myde!  :•.  fP0, 

I enoVget.  up  in  the  morning,  ' vc*c;c 
And  put  on  a simple  gowm ; 

She  twists  my  hair  in  cables, 

"With  ribbons  dangling  down  : 

0|/>  v:'v'>P:rtgii;ai^i-5Vo'  if. 

d1^  ;;  ;•  ■.•VN^SiTY.jp.F  feflGAtf 


Go. 


EM 


Bfctj  decks  we  ui  skirte  embroidered, 
A silken  robe  and  cord, 

/Slippy-  of  jaEtfe  arid.  tinsel, 

Apd.  1 date  not  say  a word. 

•'«&'  fyf%:  W)E»&Uh  wrapper, 

Then  Aunt  puts  on  a frown— - 
u E atharina  Mana,  the ; fodribn 
Forbids  such  things  hr  town  F 


; 4 vssft  '/**  TTrj:  iLvaixM  iumiv' 


Scarce-  am  I robed  and  slippered 
Before.  there  comes  La  Mode, 

To  do  the  whole  thing  over  V 
For  A drive  on  the  Hiwlem  road, 
X dress  for  the  shiny  earring* 

• With  flottiioes  shinier  still, 

A little  hat  With  feathers 
Fd  born  if  I had  iriy  will. 

Once  I had  a bonnet 
That  covered  the  end  of  ray  hose 
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Now  my  freezing  ear-tips 
fast  under  the  brim  repose. 

My  feet,  are  cramped  in  gnifera, 
My  bands  are  ^beesjed  in  kid 
£ dress  in  red  or  yellow.  . 

Just  as  La  Mode  shall  bid 
She  hoops  urn'  round  like  a barn 
Witb  Vfflga  of  Itoae  and  steel, 


■A  ■ v>;  o , • Ay*.? 

pw> 

*>«U4VSBV  A>j>  BOV,  A9fl»  TWLKK. 


Ami  wisps-  of' wove n .horse-hair, 

A species  of  Katharine  wheel. 
They  bring  me  back  from  driving, 
Thev  dress  mv  hair  anew, 

And  set  tee  up  in;  the  parlor 
■ • After  my  lunch  at  two. 

~t& come  men  and  women, 

Sirhpen  arid  bowv  and  smirk. 
iVdi  me  rjiv  .avfoet  in  a whisper. 

Or  Aalk'  ^^^-lHseiw^  work : 
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How  Mrs.  .Smith  at  Newport 
Ixwt  her  whole  hack  hair, 

And  how  Miss  M't 

Whs  burnt,  hy  the  sun  and  air 

» *•£  o.  v?t  . ir\ ir 'trvk  .'.■ ■ t *• 


Qrt  wHU  ft  Hilton  , 

How  Mb,  A.  aod  P: 

Went  out  to  drive  ixidre  dinner 
And  never  came  home  to  tea. 


mm 


A*r  i u>t *t)  i*»&  .»«*  k&ti  Mcfrfaaz.' 


T hate  them  ail  together ! . 

The  dandies  slim  and  fine, 

That  seen!'  tin-,  house  with  millefictirs, 
And  curl  their  hair  tike  mine  ; ; ; 

The  women  vain  and  silly,  ;S-d%/vS 
A heap  of silks  and  laee: 

And  T :|i^:foE  ditiv  &ud  Mother 
Till  the  team  mu  dosvn  wv  face. 
Away  titey  go  fi?r  dinner, 

And  I go  out  fcr  -fame,  r 
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Re-dressed  in  pink  and  silver, 
tia.Modfi  aaye  diyine.  ’ ; 
My  arms  stnj>pt?.d  t<r>  tiioykottider. 
To  -frfsjbetj.  in  water,  air*-  T -• 
My  neck,  warmed  with  « oecklaoe,' 
Blushes  to  W-  so  ‘bare, 

I sjit  gad  sulk  till  it's  over ; 


mm 


mmw. 


M dmmijs  tiulm  'jjfti 


In  elouilj<  of  gaixze  and  ribbon, 

i.  ’With  bh»och,  spd  clasp,  and  chain 

Xa  Modo  oWiiiii&  ix  party-— 

: Ft  used  to  1>c  a ball— 

Curled,  and  hooped,  and  jeweled, 

I dance  before  them  all; 

'The  girls  look  cold  and  pretty, 

The  men  have  been  to  dine. 

- - 1 

TheyYe  half  perfaraed  with  Lubiu. 

And  halt’  with  smoke  and  wine. 
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I dance  Schottische  and  Polka, 

W ith  an  arm  about  my  waist, 
Apd  think,  if  Jim  should  see  me, 
Or  Mother,  so  disgraced  1 
I go  to  bed  at  morning, 

I breakfast  when  it’s  noon, 

I eat  my  dinner  by  candles, 

I never  sing  a tune. 


mm 


SIP  Jlo.VP  VOaLS 


I hate  their  city  fashions! 

I’m  tired  of  the  Upper  Ten ! 
Jim,  and  Father,  and  David, 
Take  me  home  again! 
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wings  arc  round  and  short,  the  nervnres  running 
neatly  and  systematically  down  i hetu . They  arc* 
very  prismatic  and  beautiful  in  a full  light.  Her 
eyes  are  dark  and  she  is  browner  in  hue.  Here 
she  is,  chased  by  her  inveterate  foe,  the  little 
spider  familiarly  called  the  Zebra.  (Safticu* 
scwfc, m*}  Vou  see  her  daily,  during  sn  aimer, 
on  your  windows  leaping,  hunting,  and  glancing 
in  the  sunbeams  like  a drop  of  gold  embroidered 
on  black  velvet.  She  looks  here  very  much 
darker  in  color  than  usual.  Sfte  is  raised  from 
last  winter,  and  is  now  near  her  last  moulting, 
when  she  will  reach  her  maturity.  If  you  could 
see  her  in  her  new  dress  you  would  say  she  is 
charming! 

Pshaw ! A spider  charming ! 

She  is,  in  the  face  of  your  superciliousness. 
Her  stripes  are  a most  exquisite  fawn  color,  hor 
legs  a golden  brown,  her  eyes  are  as  brilliant  as 
those  of  a Newport  belle,  and  express  something 
of  the  same  sentiment,  when — The  bijied  fly  es- 
capes a skillful  manoeuvre. 

This  fly  is  very  metropolitan  in  her  taste ; hut 
of  late  years  I have  come  across  very  few.  Last 
year  at  South  Windham  I encountered  by  acci- 
dent a number,  and  brought  home  w ith  me  some 
of  my  old  friends.  I kept  them  all  winter 
wrapped  in  some  cotton  packed  away  in  a crack. 
When  spring  came  and  I liberated  them,  were 
they  not  forlorn-looking  things!  their  wings  all 
slit  up,  gray,  and  worn.  It  took  some  day*  in 
the  warm  sunshine  to  make  their  toilets  present- 
aide.  One  bright  morning  they  went  a Maying, 
and  they  are  the  last  I have  seen  this  year.  The 
specimen  here  illustrated  came  from  the  South. 
I have  made  every  effort  to  discover  their  ro- 


FLIES. 

YOU  must  not  think  I am  about  to  introduce 
you  to  the  whole  Fly  family.  Cuvier  said, 
on  hearing  of  Desvoidv’s  paper  (read  before  the 
Academy  on  the  subgeticra  he  proposed  of  the 
IMptera),  “ Well  may  the  young  student  become 
alarmed,”  Meigen,  who  is  the  best  authority  on 
the  European  Dlptern}  divides  them  into  two 
genera — the  first  containing  315  species,  the  sec- 
ond 213.  These  arc  not  ull  Musculac  however, 
although  the.  greatest  {portion  is.  Add  to  the.se 
the  hundred  varieties  we  have  in  America ; then 
look  at  Australia,  listen  to  the  groans  of  travel- 
ers and  miners  who  have  to  live  with  vails  tied 
over  their  heads,  and  who  become  u fly-blown  and 
breed  maggots  if  one  alights  on  them/’  Uowitt 
gives  most  terrific  accounts  of  their  persecutions. 
But  these  are  merely  country  cousins  to  our 
fashionable  and  universal  acquaintance  now  pres- 
ent. I will  introduce  ouf  little  friend  to  you. 
He  deserves  the  appellation  of  “common-fly. M 
He  is  found  every  where  on  this  comment,  though 
in  some  seasons  not  a*  numerous  as  at  others : a 
sharper- winged  insect  intervenes,  which,  until  a 
tetter  name  be  found,  I have  called  the  llarpt/m 
tennis  ( the  slender  Harpy).  The  common  fly  is 
called  by  Dr.  Harris,  of  Cambridge,  “ the  liar - 
or  Harpy  Fly — why,  lie  doe*  not  say ; hut 
I may  presume  for  the  want  of  another  name. 
The  type  of  the  flies  of  this  continent  as  well  as 
of  those  of  Europe  is  the  Mu  am  domsstica , the 
common  fly  of  Linnjens,  monographed  by  several 
entomologists  as  such.  This  insect  differs  much 
from  the  Harpyia,  being  shorter  in  the  abdomen, 
and  a very  cunning-looking,  dumpy  thing.  Her 
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ihuic  two —1  her 
Itiyyn*  ftiidi  faxij&tim. 

Thtdr  ofesKl*  ami  fetfd 

k l tlln  ra*  ( \irohf&:yj  l&dk. 
very  much  idikr%  hut  if 
you  look  closer  you  will. 
dtojiTur  a £njy.t  tliflfer- 
iMicc.  "Hie  third  is.  that 
of  tfju  toonhori-  jfin.use 
ttv  of  EagiAncL-^ealied 
thy  M tff .tit  do  in$$  1 ic@  by 
Aftor*.  f&iiuielion  and 
iJ.  Bax  top-  Hicks,  in  a 
fofo  work  tins  'inw.t, 
fclxtoiifo  the  iyi  tig,*  5?  o& 

;£,.#  Hntt  4.  #foa?ry&  ford* ymyy  rlenoly  they>> 
t&ifbh  feidi  0-(  her  \ the-  toy-  jad  tfe 
sin*,  the  « vehis  mdrh(>i  hy  tht?  Ii®^p^y:f5^k 
4 k tUe;  axayf  ^nuit€rphrtx  that  <1  fo  m 

atop  ix\ ihs £ml,  • :JSt>v,§  .fe  nam>r  ,tli6  Engf&lt 
ftf  : in  the  -'  !£hfc:te*l  1 tott#  y<&h?> 

ago  the  Raping  siv  eJosro  to  Harris^ 

nomeucktnrfc  W po&d bto , ‘ It  i*  a#  mtofitt  our 
biases  as  eijhtff  df  Hip  r)lh  eni  < It-  niwu^dtoWp* 
in  on  the  ftjrpiyiiuitt  of  faith  t trmidn^  iw  mtd 
so  would  LjUi  ri^  da  aecCMUt  <t£ 
which  prick  . very  severely  at.  isotth?  K'aaom*  of  the 
ymuy  a wabie  tty 


{UWJCfc  m X:yfy  - ■ / 

A,  H^rpyl*  -4T  CioiWwtW  at*»a  X*ia>*uc*  -r<\  Tup. 


it ym  her*  to  at  pth^  thn?^ 

is  often  -mux*  .fd*3$&!  -aguito  her  tJiont;;.  ft  jd 

(ftbre  its  straight  us  rhaf  pf  die  Lnylish  tty. 

Ear  your  amu^racnb  hope, 

oar  ii«&&  ccmmnm  hate*;  tty's  lift  m first  £*>.• 
amine  JtHe-  :h&#slfjfam'y  or  proboscis.  This  tube 
■:i*  a soft  ^nigy  iitto  merai  '*eo 

doubled  up. 

Ijt^u  c n die  hto* 

fa  it  toy’  plige&ltte  -ij&JK&iV;  *lt  is  f/y^thi^  tube* 
It  obtuifti*  ?t£  mynHshtucrtid -.A  puiscie  extend* 
ita  length,  tiker  h fttualf  and  ^ excitingly 
elastic;  it .appears  to  lie  Sited  wdh  eery  mi  note 
cilid  or  hairs.  A(  the  erctieaie  iui«1  it  to  two 
flattened  lips,  which  you  will  perceive  more 
plainly  by  exatuiniug  ilie  exten^cm  of  die  f\n>- 
bo$eis.  ‘ * .■  . 1 < ’ , ‘,  1 

I must  tell  liow  T tmii  the  latek  to  obtain  this* 
view  tforimj  Ufa  probably  revet  wen  br  another 
en tomologist.  Aller  ni*  exj^riment  others  mny 
ji.’lioH  up  with  THftjLnQi  jieo  of  gmiier  j<»wer.  \\m 
musst  bear  in  ipmd  diet  ii  is mv  thing  to  sfce  m tu~ 




take  tton  for  house  flies  were  it  fuit  for  tbei?p- 
veYiry  of  their  bites,  which  are  often  Mfc  through 
our  clothing,  and  are  generally  followed  by  biocni. 
Mfoti  examinatioTi,  they  will  l»e  mutwi  to  tHtfor 
e^sejitiallv  hum  house  flies  in  their  protocis, 
winch  h long  And  slender,  and  projects  Uomorr 
tally  beyond  the  head."  kw  They  hi)  in  dung. 
The  Jarra  and  pijp$  dt»  riot  differ  from  those,  of 
the  eommoh  ttyd'  The  Httrpy*hm  eam*^ 

Ufer  proboseh  ele?ate^i  wfen  the  thiria  for  blood  is 


uerfous  when  nil  re.  ^tnd  ftriotherfa  examine 
and  dissert  n when  dead.  Severul  year*  ago  i 
was  Wafoliiug  & number  of  fltea  that  foul  settled 
on  some  tixxpentine  wJuch  had  !to?t  spilled,.  1 
then  iiortmt  tht^nxluhiiton  of  t he  inrenor  of  tiu- 
haastellnm.  But  tlie  Hies  died  so  ijuinkly  that 
truly  a glimpse  coaid  be  raught  at  t hat  time.  A 
uuxuber  ijf  flies  were  brougiit  me  lately  tom  a 
difiante,  nnd  being  anxiant*  to  examine  Hum* 
and  hnnng  tu>  chloroform  hy  me,  1 eiihu^tuccd, 
as  aii  ex)>eriti lent,  commou  burning  fluid.  Wto 
waa  my  astpokhm«nt  to  perceive  within  any 


V HUrVk  >>  — J H&cpj'ma.- 
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up,  on  precisely  the  same  principle  that  we 
moisten  with  saliva,  in  the  process  of  mastica- 
tion, a mouthful  of  dry  bread,  to  fit  it  for  being 
swallowed.”  I verified  all  this  very  easily.  I 
confined  some  flies  under  a glass  for  nearly  a 
week,  feeding  them  on  blackberry  jelly.  I then 
removed  this,  substituting  lumps  of  fine  white 
sugar,  which  were  soon  blackened  with  minute 
spots  where  they  had  ejected  their  saliva  to 
moisten  the  sugar.  The  “ fly-spots”  observable 
on  freshly  ironed  clothes,  if  left  exposed,  arise 
from  their  desire  of  obtaining  moisture.  Like 
Beau  Brummel,  they  evidently  think  44  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  equal  to  the  perfume  of  clean 
linen,”  and  try  to  extract  it  with  their  proboscis. 


PALPCa 


The  proboscis  has  attached  to  it  a pair  of  max- 
illary palpi,  which  are,  no  doubt,  designed  as 
nerves  of  touch  for  the  detectors  of  food.  They 
are  covered  with  long  strong  black  hairs,  which 
increase  their  sensitiveness,  and  serve  likewise,  I 
think,  to  protect  the  proboscis  from  any  sudden 
violence.  The  fly  is  very  epicurean  in  taste. 
Watch  her  when  she  is  selecting  a beverage ; how 
she  will  dip  into  each,  then  fly  off  a short  dis- 
tance, brush  up  her  corselet,  clean  her  proboscis, 
and,  having  apparently  made  a choice,  return- 
ing, and  alighting  with  decision  upon  the  one 
selected,  and  proceeding  to  regale  herself.  Leh- 
man, who  spent  a long  time  studying  insects 
and  solving  the  mysteries  of  the  senses  in  them, 
mentions  the  following  circumstance : 4 4 He  was 
ill  at  one  time,  and  was  using  the  decoction  of 
worm-wood.  A fly  alighted  on  a lump  of  sugar 


which  had  been  moistened  with  this  bitter  drag. 
He  began  to  suck  the  sugar,  but  presently  flew 
off  to  a vase  of  water  near  by,  and  made  every 
effort  to  eject  the  nauseous  dose.”  It  is  quite 
necessary,  I believe,  to  make  the  various  fly- 
poisons  used  palatable.  Harris  says  the  safest 
and  the  best  is  black  tea. 

There  is  a very  important  pair  of  members  at- 
tached to  the  head  which  are  called  the  an  terms. 
In  flies  having  the  power  to  pierce,  these  have  on 
the  last  joint  44  feather  bristles.  ” The  use  of  this 
pair  of  instruments  has  been  44  a bone  of  conten- 
tion,” and  still  remains  unsettled  among  entomol- 
ogists. I consider  the  antennas  the  source  of  all 
intelligence  and  sensibility  in  insects.  I am  con- 
vinced they  possess  three  senses — touch,  sight,  and 
taste.  Hearing  and  smelling,  in  the  manner  un- 
derstood relative  to  ourselves,  they  know  not,  and 
have  not.  Look  at  the  antenna;  magnified— you 
see  a long  hair  to  which  are  attached  a number 
of  lesser  hairs.  These  I consider  as  answering 
to  cilia  (our  eye-lashes  are  cilia  susceptible  to 
every  touch  and  communicating  to  the  eye  am 
impending  danger).  It  has  been  proved  that  all 
these  hairs  in  the  antennae  communicate  with  the 
large  tube  (similar  to  the  tube  running  through 
a hair  of  your  own  head).  The  entire  antenna 
is  intersected  with  valves,  pores,  and  nerves, 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  brain  or  the  gan- 
glion performing  this  function. 

After  an  insect  arrives  at  maturity  it  has  two 
functions  to  perform — to  search  for  food,  and  to 
propagate  its  kind.  The  ayes  I consider  of  ven 
little  use  for  the  first  purpose.  I am  convinced 
an  insect  can  not  look  straight  forward ; but  of 
this  farther,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  eye. 
When  the  insect  is  in  search  of  food  this  hair 
touches  it,  communicates  the  sensation  to  the 
globular  joint  beside  it,  the  intelligence  is  con- 
veyed to  the  brain,  the  palpi  test  it,  and  finally 
the  proboscis  receives  or  rejects  it.  In  all  insect? 


ANTma 

A.  Antenna*  d«prwed. — B.  Antrnnw  elevated . — I).  I. tut  Joint  of  Anfenn®  — R.  Cilia. — C.  CIMa  toorhing  any  fbintj 
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the  antenna  are  “designing  rods;”  they  feel  er  the  heavy  cannonading  off  the  month  of  this 
their  way  with  them  os  does  a blind  man  with  harbor  daring  the  last  war  the  beaches  around 
his  stick ; they  point  out  dangers  and  disagree-  were  strewn  with  dead  lobsters ; they  have  never 
able  rencontres ; but  I do  not  at  all  think  them  been  known  to  visit  that  port  since.  The  same 
nerves  of.  hearing . Take  two  butterflies,  touch  occurrence  took  place  when  the  British  bom- 
them  equally  with  chloroform ; when  still,  and  barded  Copenhagen ; lobsters  have  never  since 
apparently  dead,  cut  off  the  antenn®  of  one,  leav-  been  caught  in  those  waters.  Of  course  no  one 
ing  them  on  the  other.  Now  apply  your  glass ; would  affirm  that  cannon  fired  over  water  would 
see  every  limb  is  quiescent  in  both.  Presently  cause  vibration  enough  to  kill  them ; it  must 
take  a piece  of  window-glass  of  some  length,  put  have  been  the  shock  to  the  entire  nervpus  system 
each  end  on  a tumbler  half  full  of  water,  lay  by  feeling  the  concussion  of  sound  which  caused 
both  of  the  butterflies  on  this  glass,  antennas  their  death. 

downward ; nay,  even  be  very  careful  to  press  As  for  smell,  there  is  no  doubt  this  is  conveyed 
those  of  the  one  in  possession  of  these  members  to  the  insect  in  the  atmosphere  absorbed  through 
close  to  the  glass.  Dip  your  finger  into  the  water  the  air-tubes ; from  them,  through  the  respiratory 
and  play  them  a tune  as  if  on  musical  glasses;  nerves,  the  sensation  is  conveyed  to  the  brain, 
the  one  with  no  antennas  will  revive,  be  up  and  Some  people  are  not  susceptible  to  perfumes  until 
away  long  before  the  other  begins  to  move.  How  they taste  them.  If  a room  is  perfectly  free  from 
would  you  account  for  this  ? I esteem  the  pro-  gas  and  a dozen  people  affirm  that  there  is  none 
cess  simple  enough,  that  they  hear  from  the  shock  on  its  atmosphere,  if  it  ever  has  been  there  I shall 
communicated  to  the  nervous  system.  The  but-  taste  it  as  sensibly  as  I would  a strawberry, 
terfly  without  antenme  having  been  mutilated,  Put  onions  near  an  invalid  who  has  no  appetite, 
the  nerves  become  exceedingly  susceptible  to  and  in  a very  short  time  he  will  complain  of 
sounds ; it  was,  consequently,  the  soonest  acted  hunger ; the  salivary  glands  begin  to  flow,  for  he 
upon.  If  the  antennae  were  nerves  of  hearing,  tastes  the  perfume.  Thus  with  the  insect — there 
the  one  without  them  must  have  been  deaf,  are  in  all,  more  or  less,  sacs  called  salivary  glands, 
Therefore  I consider  the  seat  of  hearing  spread  which  absorb  a perfume,  and  communicate  to 
over  the  ganglions , nervures , large  and  small  the  brain  the  proximity  of  food,  whatever  it  may 
valves  and  cavities  of  the  whole  nervous  system . be ; else  how  can  you  account  for  the  mistake 
How  often  have  I tried  this  experiment  the  past  made  by  the  blow-fly  (Musca  vomit  or  hi),  whose 
winter  on  one  of  my  pets,  a large  golden  beetle ! instinct  it  is  to  deposit  her  eggs  on  tainted  meat  ? 
I fed  her  on  apple  and  cake.  About  every  three  It  is  a frequent  occurrence  that  she  mistake* 
days  I would  take  her  from  her  burrow,  bathe  fetid  fungi  for  carrion.  “Look  close,”  says 
her  in  cold  water,  and  place  her  on  her  food.  Rene,  “ over  any  of  the  very  singular  family  of 
While  she  would  be  in  the  act  of  eating,  intent  plants,  the  stapelias,  in  hot-houses,  and  you  will 
/ on  the  enjoyment  of  her  repast,  with  utter  silence  perceive  them  invaded  by  a host  of  maggots,  laid 
around,  I would  blow  a blast  from  a shrill  penny  there  in  the  egg  by  her,  and  hatched  only  to 
trumpet  over  her.  Not  even  a nerve  seemed  starve.”  In  fact,  between  a piece  of  tainted  meat 
startled,  not  the  “wink  of  an  eye-lash”  would  and  the  flower  of  the  A rum-dracunculus,  when  in 
show  she  had  heard  anything  more  than  com-  recent  bloom,  she  will  select  the  latter.  No  meat, 
mon.  The  soft  music  of  a musical-box  gave  her  in  its  worst  state,  can  excel  in  nauseous  stench 
no  pleasure ; she  never  condescended  to  notice  this  flower ; and  it  being  so  much  stronger,  she 
my  efforts.  But  take  a penknife  or  pencil,  rap  assumes  from  the  atmosphere  it  must  be  the 
suddenly  on  the  table  beside  her,  and  she  was  proper  place  of  deposit  for  her  eggs.  These  ex- 
over  in  a flash  flat  on  her  back — dead ; ah,  yes,  amples  must  suffice. 

quite  dead  to  all  appearance ; and  there  I might  Let  us  consider  the  eyes  of  the  fly.  It  has 
keep  her  dead  any  length  of  time  by  rapping.  fiv$ ; two  compound  and  three  simple,  placed  in 
Watch  noiselessly ; presently  one  pair  of  legs  a triangle  on  the  top  of  the  head.  They  are  all 
would  move,  then  all  of  them  ; a struggle  over  closer  together  in  the  males  than  in  the  females, 
on  to  her  legs,  and  away  she  would  scurry  to  her  The  compound  eye  in  the  Harpyia  is  a pretty 
box  of  sand,  and  the  manner  in  which  she  would  sight,  but  not  so  brilliant  as  in  many  others, 
make  her  claws  dig  it  up  was  astonishing ; in  a The  aurcal  coloring  matter  is  of  a dark  brownish 
second  she  was  hid  out  of  sight  and  away  from  red.  Under  the  microscojKJ  it  resembles  blood 
all  danger.  Descend  into  a cellar  where  the  under  absorption.  This  eye  is  a singular  affair, 
Blatta  (roaches)  are  numerous;  make  the  most  In  some  lights  it  has  a dark  green  tinge;  in 
hideous  noises  you  like  without  touching  the  others  again  it  looks  golden ; but  when  compared 
floor  or  walls,  and  they  will  stand  perfectly  un-  with  many  others  it  may  be  called  dull.  The 
concerned ; but  step  on  the  floor,  walk  a few  shape  is  convex,  covered  with  4000  facets  with 
paces  ever  so  stealthily  and  silently,  away  they  cones  corresponding  to  each.  Mr.  Parsons,  in 
go ; the  nervous  system  has  felt  danger , and  flight  the  account  he  gives  of  Professor  Muller’s  experi- 
is  the  instinct.  ments  on  the  vision  of  insects,  says,  “ Each  nerv- 

That  hearing  is  conveyed  to  the  system  thus,  ous  filament  conveys  to  the  bulb  of  the  optic- 
in  some  of  the  crustac®  even,  circumstances  have  nerve  the  impression  of  the  ray  which  it  has  in- 
shown.  Old  people  assert  that  the  bay  of  Charles-  dividually  received;  and  as  all  the  nervous  Als- 
ton, South  Carolina,  was,  before  1812,  the  ren-  ments,  at  first  insulated  by  the  pigment,  are  at 
dezvotis  of  the  finest  lobsters  in  the  world.  Aft-  I length  united  together  into  one  common  and 
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c Duns  bulb  v>r  nervon*  exjxm- 

<ion,  the*  impression  cwdved  by  each  jfln  ' 

fiWbent  tW :t»>* itias^i- 3»f  oil  the  .V  ^w^&SW'  ' :'^2^^-  : 
others  yn  tM  biilh  oflhe  r>pric  iiem:, 

find  #>  ii  corn  Jhrtd  arid  pominuoutf  iin-  0^' 

•ago  15  produced;**  .8  am  p|^  the  A ■^SKSBg^l 

fly^lik^  i^e  birdvonly >etts  with  unc  ^$|gjp  - *pjfe ..  y%:'y-.:'; 

eye  #1  a liTilo,  uimci  that  Umm ‘corn*  ! If 

jxviiful  eye#  an*  fn&uat  Terr  use  iu  a ^ a a M 

(nwejrfnl  light;;  consequently  are val-  i j ./ a 

Holes*  to  the  insect  in  the  dark  or  twi-  : •'  t i J 

light,  hi  fact,  they  cun  get  along  0 v'y^Os^,/‘,>  **i  a % I'm  :a  • 

without  t.Jy*e  e<mij*>and  tyfcs  as  well  |m‘;\‘  . j*v®  . ijr  . dr  - 

jis  vrith  tivnti.  T hose  that  remain  ' ..  >'■**  ' ■ 

o?er  the  winter  *eUfom  have  l»oth  v ^ je 

com]K>^ ltd  eyt^  fefr.  Toward  the  fHIl  run  «r*. 

>A'm.ihey  pet  obiv  th&^hSra  of  the  *.,  gw.«? w*.~a.  &»i,  >,«.*.  i>u*  ~ o H\ 

• ginks  fetoifwly,  an:} it  becomes quit*  ^fff!  $$*, 

POr»e#ni  Them  aw.  tfeverni  bMgt  tne  now,  *>|tb  j w,l*d.  t havi?  pUM;k>M>M  tlife  wings  o! "one  *xtd 
■«3se  compoami  eyes*  4?ntfel iws!  still  t&ijy  {Auji.h1  Mm  Wdro  thy  >&*»* 

% i?bo«L  md;reiy^$miy  Uj h*. $ttte,1>a*: Slie  WbuM him  mtroyi  ami 

•nh*  disabled*  and  .appear  to  find  their  food.  owr-dy,  jitmeh  Him  h#ci<»tv  he  vtmhl t*» of  h«r  {:rn:.- 

Ifyad  flt  can mi net  Ht  jerh^i  bill  let  Iter wove;  a li*i>%br&uJtli  io  either 

' ' ' " 


yiyxx  m o f ddymtee  a candle  near 
emodgh  ttj,  burn  Iriiu,  and  ,tfi^  ubmpouwd  tyy»  tvill 
not  convey  t ha  faet  to  the  hnum  ilom-c  we  Hiiiy 
pmrtme  that  the  simple  eyes  ate  me-rnt  tor  night, 
♦vhile  the  if.mo  j#nm*I  i>;a^  terre  for'tte  fighl 
of  day,  Alcireovcr,  the  % emi  myi  straight  ft»r- 


f wrftiid  say.  At  hist  Ihe.  fpv 
$ der  jwuR*d.  as  if  cimsidexitsg 
I *5  bar  ta  do  - l^fore  I could 
f.  eompn^tend  bjer  manretirre 
she  crept  ai*mg  rhe  nndet 
edge  of  the  sili,  jaial,  \TAtyh- 
ing  her  charier,  a^j^ided  to 
the  surface  hehiad  fh»^  fiyv 
and  with  & )eap  me^wariri|r 
all  of  two  inches  wa®'  on  hi* 
hack*  and  hitil  got  fairly  <$ 
with  him  in  her  cwpac’uw 
jaws  before  1 had  rwirrered 
frona  my  aptoniKlimcpt.  j 
Thera  \t  a fly  on  a hvxk 
t i>efore  me  rtow.  I take  » 
knhtiag*ne^l)e  and  move  it 
straight  up  to  him,  rend  !ie 
| does  nor  move  until  the  Jo#£ 
$ hair  »>f  the  ontetm*  is  touch- 
; " t’d : then  away  lie  fib*.  L*v 
him  alight  again,  and  mow 
i|-  the  tkhhIIc  to  ei titer  ^kk*; 
before  It  has  pn.ignt^ed  M 
quarter  of  an  inch  he 
•■<  >•  it  Advancing  and  fli*^  trp  1 
could  rehiio  such  c^pcri*. 
merits  by  the  dami,  but  thm1 
must,  fvdliw-.  >t,  • ; ; : ’■  .ol : ;’ ']\ 

* ®?  Tlys  fly's  twxly  dVvidc^l 


TLim  1 . 

inc a three.  pHTts^- the  head,  t lit:  thorax  or  breast.,  *j  Jiukl  mas-  ifcfcn  the  Luge  wdivnfy  sac,  while  the 
aiid the  abdomen.  The  thorax  is  the  portion  he- 1 -eoariFfc  fluids  pa9*  from  it  into  the  stomach, 
tween  die  head  and  the  abdouam.  The  French  ; There  arc,  l^idcs?  these,  a krge  number  of 
cal)  it  comitetu  <Jn  the  trndor  side  there  are -three  , nerves— r Handle*  of  snnd]  tissues  which  there  is 
rings — if -you  eautuim*  the  illuHtration  you  wrU  tu*t  space  here  to  describe.  Sa  we  will  turn  r.<v 
perceive  that  r,he  upper  side,  called  the  slueid  or  these  fairy  dike  appendages,  the  wings.  Those-, 
escutcheon,  has  three  striper  miming  perpetidk*  of  th»  fly  have  &k  uervures  ruiprijtog  nearly  theft 
ularly.  and  very  hairy  and  darker  than  the  rest  of  length,  ftud  several  Softer  ones  in tersec tiiig 
the  body.  ThetfC  is  fjothing  ^ciiiiar  about  this  these..  The  flkinont,  onc-asing  them  extend* 
part ; bat  if  o5^aiin*i  the  under  jwjiil’be  fm  ^ WwVkdhg  do^te;  it  is  &•  network, 

wilt  fef  tfibjg  the  coxa  or  hip  vfclttfr^,  but  looked  at  in  a 

joining  ibf yfe&l&tiw  fonij.i  this  k the  shortest  g*Kwi  tight  y<m  will  find  it  highly  prismatic  t ih<? 
pnhv  i.jiv  tlie  second  ting  #*$  fbund  larger  tup  rays  af a summer’*  sniuftt  are  alt  roflectcMi  in 
joints  and  u longer  pith. -of  kgs,  and  the  two  tkjate*  .These  nei^uwe,  malt  and  large,  are  air-- . 
Trinpa,  -On  rite  k#t-  ring  inte  pineal  the  longest:  tubes  ■ fdkd  from  the  trachea,  principally  hv  the 
pao  of  legs,  and  the  iiu]fer«ujf  poisera,  which  wo  movement  of  The  link  haltercs— >mnU  voide* 
shall  fiew  fori  her  by-floit-hyv  Beside?*  these  are  placed  at  the  soc&els  arid  joints  of  the  svtug*  for 
two  pair?  of  stigmata  or  tnxiitthmg  mhea  fm  thin  this  purpose. 

df  the  thorns  Cutting  irtV  the  top  of  this  Those  little  hnltcpcs  ox 

Bt-er  underlhia  rough  skiti  *ir  shell,  them  selves  to  the  body,  furnishing  then^pir^ 
&*tt  f «vo  ImsgrapirKiarr  mnsch^  ‘ culled  trachea*  tor?  muscles  and  the  puliuotmxy'.sjsns.  fessh 
MiiUk'ttcd  with  the  long,  nervous  chord  rnaniog  air:  and  doubtless  through  to:  « efjxnntato- 
. hvV;^fe:  ^vlftte^holb : length  of  the  fedyv  rtnra  the  heed  to  - ca  ted  . the  perfume  imitd  • try  . Yfce'iaseciv  :wtech. 

the  antis.  By  the.  side  of  the  left  one  is  a sac,  constitute#  their  m&£  of  i mdL  Fitw  these 
which  ‘is  the  sidivaiy  sac  frucc<  which  she  jmmpky  Extend  TbTptftcatmmJ  all  over  tin?  body, 

with  the  aid  of  the  mpilhiry  nerves  of  her  pro-  A ha  1 leap  threod.  terminating 

bvwe is,  t fie  fluid  «)ie  mpiire.^  to  moisten  any  hard  in  a mn^v  wdtkh.  k al  wariH  vibrating.  f 

]SiiMtam*43  she  mshas  to  fbed  ujion.  Ihjibur  has  It  Is  prdtibtd^;^.??*^^^^. scales,'  li  which  re- 
'b&Stt-,  ttao.itdt^l  idlifng  this  *"  a 5i>c  to'  lhe  ha  ;'^mh shells  of  a bi  valve 
myaiinfrpraebSb" — a stmd^^c^mpU^hmeni  fhr  alulet^, 

tin  iflscct  T.vith  a pmbosi'is.  Aft  the  top,  not  far  or  winglek,  and  &m  summiidcd,  wivertd,  iihd 
from  the.  neck ^ is  another  sae^  communicating  protected  by  delicub?  cilhi. 
with  the  atOTnaclii  ahd  ^te»i  '*the  t?ropM  by  scy-  The  powers  play  i% important  fjort  in  the  cx- 
cral  authors  Thw  k & lit  tle  Jak/pibYry  tvherc  istence  of  the  .insect. ; They  are  though*  to  he. 
?he  di^tioh  talcftv  pkuie.  The  pureflnid  retain*  rmiimeniary  r>t  balancer-,  or  pofverr  to  ihn 

ed  evidcn%  posst^.^  corrosave  (jnaline^y  for  it  true  wmgs.  If  yon  cuf  vac  off  ihe.  iusect  fliet 
mats  any' ^ finfc  metrutnent  touching  it.  This  sidewitys,  and  wdl  thmnp  ih^  against  the  glass 
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2*&'.h<*r  foot,  dtfKTu'f  It  H;  &r 


•if  the  window  or  the  wall  most  luilplestdy ; if 
you  c’Ut  oiY  both  it  cun  not  .fly  >j<  «//,  and  hvil-  10 


iy  Let  feer  now 
more,  celebrated  and  hdkcd  *msr  Uf  jixtm  iiun 
was  ever  that  of  H ,i tb»  5 it  j^ki? 

worthy  of  some  tfonsiderwhop,  The  walking 
against  yraW/y  i»  not  An;  iu^(m^Jhn\ont  fc** 
longing  to  thvifly  atorrej  ni&n>  Other  SosecU 
possess  it;  beetles,  .spider*,  frog*, said rapi 
di vidua! s of  the  brig  thirdly,  purtieulaify  com* 
of  the  little  ifecfcptiua*  at  iiit  South.  Tber*  is 
u luCydid  ^httypkytluti}  ccaGMvtti)  before  nue 
ndvr,  who,  having  finished  her  bfealfct,  ib  hang- 
nig  in  Repose,  •Wjt*h:-d<w;ifi>rftnij,  from  the  tap  «f 
the  gjas?,  T soimdcT  this  decidedly  axj  ac hietfc* 
meat ; but  some,  inequalities  in  the  glass  en- 
dentlj  assist  the  hook*  in  retaining  her  juasitnm. 
Abbe  ite  1a  Pinched  snggestiou,  that  the  % 
Uae  ^ iltiid  in  ilte  vxt  herfet  *h!dfr  *h* 

yom  pressed  tfgwinsl  the  gho*;v  which  hxtf*  imf.ln 
such  to&gftef  to  jfnevnnt  her  fctfling  vtithaaa, 
dihiin^iung  the?  &cUfty  <d  hot  progn><s/’  though 
igiy- touch  ridtebled  4toobg  his 

been  reiivc^-witkin  th£  Iasi  fonr  % 

ilrriltepworth*  who  renurtk*  '*  lhat  (toe  is  at 
the  termination  of  each  of  these  numerous  luur? 
that  cover  the  surface*  of  the  bottom  of  the  foot 
a minute  .expansion  which  ik  kept  nitkst  bv  a 
fluid  exuding  from  t he?  extremity.  ’ ■ But  if  you 
Mltrw  the  footsteps  of  a fly  with  0 amplifier,  a? 
>h<t  tmtarag*  •&'  superior  - mirror.  is  not  u 
shade  left  behind  thpin.  Moreover,  y*>u  hm 
split  these  sjxw^Ky  ;&ud ' rid  ;4d#rti*:co|je  1 have 
seen  will  «r  pore  of  a 

hair  on  the  oti#U‘si%  V/iToa«.<fcr  the  - numht? 
of  steps  taken  doit)  by  the  fly ; what  a drain 
this  would  involve upon  k\ix  'Wu&nz  jfo 


the  ground  *,  not  for  the  want  of  the  vvirigs  terig 
at ; , l>ecause  fcb?  insect  has  not  the 
p*iwev  bo  fuihite  the  itemizes  n(  tbe  wings  wiib- 
ouir  tir^  tr^ispiped  of  the  Imlteres.  Next  to  the 
iinfcnuA,  X consider  these  little  haltefeif  the  nmsi 
members  of  the  fly’s  LH>dy^jerfora»- 
mg  the  part*  of  air-sup  pliers  to  the  body,  the  in- 
formant to  the  taste  that  food  is  near,  constitut- 
ing them«clvps  as  almost  and  literally  olfactory 
nerves  by  aid  of  the  atmosphere  w which  th&y 
biiye  their  vibmtile  action,  and  certainly  per- 
fortekfg  the  work  of  Inflating:  the  wings.  When 
dm  II)  U under  (lie  ^liect^of  chi oro form  they  are 
exr.b^iingly  vi  bra  tile.  You  can  not  *puiet  tbemf 
nay,  even  pick  them  out  from  ilm  btfdy*  nnd  they 
will  continue  to  move  hours  niter, 

The  leg  is  the  next  membtu*  hufore  as  . Ex- 
amine the  illustration,  and  voti  will  see  the  r^. 
nous  joints.  Under  the  glass  the  limb  looks 
if  beset  with  thorns,  the  haira  are  su  coarse  upd 
strong.  Although  the  femur,  or  ihiglt,  is  the 
largest  of  Ua*  lire  joints,  it  is  m reality  the  weak- 
estT  bt-ing  subject;  at  tirricfc  to  the  grv/wth  of  a 
strange  tumor.  Seven  rc ago  I perecin-d  n 
^reat  mortality  tmiong  thc^e  in^ctf,  fit  a tithe, 
"when  they  ^muld  l»e  enjoying  their  palmiost 
days.  1 examined  a number,  end  found  mt  all 
th->e  cxt-rcsccaK-OiS  af  Ixnlvunds.  Xu  some  ln- 
<t*iic^  the  b^  dropped  oti  at  tht?  or  hip, 

dflVK  lk‘forv  they  died.  1 hnw  xfvn  ii.  oi. 
u fcw  sev;;vul  fion.s  h «c.c»  X fe).  •A^.mcd  itwas 

4 i4  p^asites,  but  extttdiy  of  what  w* 

tim  'fHwtm  of  my  gliitfa  were  %m 3&w  us  show. 


;;•'  - tyt  ***‘.T.. . ;y; 

rwot  v»«?v\; — 1»  *•«•••'  — «•  it*  r'‘r  — *jrt  Ti^rtrc^-J  to  j i-*. • “ ‘ f l 


fl m 


fhe  jgeiiefatod,  and  how  h it  ooiomunimtol 
ir>  the  foot?  Thera  is,®.  rtrong,  harsh  fibre 
nteeririg  iUh  join  is  of  the*  fool;  but  it  Is  not  tubu- 
lar, and  could  mu  nmw  flunk  The  bfrira .:are 
.'  umiigwl  on  tile  pud*  *«d 

they  art  N’crv  ^tTODg-  Their  poinW  cdming  firtft 
in  qi/tttiict  with  a ftni^tunce,  thh  pr^«tt*  Ivy 
ctim&i  fipal  till  over  the  cihfififirt  riibtohy  ren- 
dering the  vacuum  complete  ant)  u$ftt ; whereas, 

; If  thericm  was  not  pre&ed  down  rs/uul/y  afl  over 
tfie.  pad  at  the  mmt  lime,  air  hahhiesf  would  vx- 
istr  iirehkeniti^  the  station  and  Hindering  rite 
footing  insecure.  Put  a fly  nmfer  a glas?  isurly 
in  the  seaton,  and  teed  her  She  is  old  id  thy 
end  of  Qeiolict.  bhtnmme  hex  feet  afifi 
jati  will  find  the  huofcs  flaking  otf  la  paith  les. 
They  soften  at  the  tops  when  ugv  ndvahccs,; 
which  causes  the  (He*  *:«u  the  approach  of  winter 
to  lose  iheir  hold,  when  they  fall  ou  then  backs 
and  die.  It  h only  tho  .second  Wood  Whose 
hook*  are  sound,  and  these  slum,  on  emerging 
in  spring,  '.thear-iiwibi'1%  to  rtomrfor  aiVy  Ictigth 
of  time.  Deriianu  White  of  ^elhume,  Benneft^ 
and  others,  concluded  it  was  by  “the  procure 
of  the  atmosphere  that  the  fl y retai  owl  po- 
Hiturn,"*  '*  After  the  mariner/'  w the  first,, 
^boyi  carry  heavy  stones  with  only  a wet  piece 
of  . leather  dapped  on  the  top  of  the  stone.’' 
Sliaw  su^itresu,  “She  hook*  1n?r  claws  to  the 
tarnish  on  the  gl&vs'  or  the  dirty,  onoky  sub- 
stances adhering  to  the  surface/'’  Bat  it  is  how 
nscertained  It^vond  cavil,  that  ‘•'  the  Apparatus  in 
the  ftset  of  tin?  fly  and  its  congeners  consists  of 
two  or  th r*W  mem b WiOtt*  suckers  connected  with 
the  Wt  joint  of  thv  toe*  by  a murow  neck,  of  a 
funnel  sliapft*  immediately  under  the  hasp  of  each 
dow.andmorahte  in  all  directions.  These  suck- 
ers are  ciaityfcx  o\m ft*,  m<l  holloirfoblow  the  edges,, 
tiding  marginal  with  min  ate  serratnres,  and  the 
hollow  portion  coyhhad  with  down.  To  order  to 
; producefcbe  vac u «m  and  ibe  p restore,  these  tncui- 
biymt*  are  «?jwimti-d  ami  expanded.  and  When 
the  fly  is  nho i\t  to  lilt  ha  foot  it  brings  them  to- 
gethc*  .and  folds  them  up,  as  it  were,  be&veen 
:4fci-  two  elfi\vXM  If  you  confine  a tly  in  u tun)" 
Ider,  or  plaeh  something  tempting  oh  a.  hand- 
flurror,  you  run  easily,  even  with  au  inferior 
glas^  courinee  yourself  of  the  justfefc  of  ik&e 
remark*.  I lave  you  never  wmehtd  her  perform- 
ing  her  toilet?  Tin**?  podfe  and  hr*»k$t  seat  a® 
fioxtiha  itwl  hi’nshes.  - ^ Wiyy  eU^dv,  ani^ 

*Ufh  au  actitje  litile  liOdy  must  get  her  n tpum- 
thj  of  dost  during  her  voiious  ramWc^  Wic 
Devcr  pauses  for  rest  a sreond  tml  they  are  p;or- 
hvl  hvnr  her  person  and  rubbed  agahtHt utsateh  oth- 
et,  add  after  her  feet  have  been  hi  fluid  ymi  enw* 
if  pri  watch  her,  see.  her  witji  Utcli^  of  her  |oy>- 
sap  the  pads,  if  % muy  u^  tlip  torrn.  nitij) 
liissr  arc  ndu-.vcil  thn  atilimt/g  mointum 

have  new  rcsfiini'nii 'w- 

hotiy i This  it  entire lr/J  1 iv  Several  ri ogv,  which- 
towle  mto  4aeh  odifcr  or  defend  ar-ronUfj^  w» 
the  wahut  of  the  i.tniC'ci.  I>/tn  u (Im  centjm  of  ili/v 
Abdomen , diiMing  ibe^e  'rrng>?r  U a %*iible  mas- 
elh;  On  c.n^h  ring  nrc  two  c^ry  tnfnute  boles, 
called  fiifl  vtiixmAUu  pores  admitting  air  Into  the 


. body,  whcitdrv*  the  fluid  called  the  bh^d  U. 
•derod  fit  Cor  breathing  niifi 
'•«f . .thfi  > m,^mhn«itM.»us  sysrcxi^  . Ju  lh«  jnitv 
nor  you  mil  find,  if  you  like  the-  inveaii^tbm, 

; the  trachea  attached ^ to ' th^ 

‘whicli  tofrpimtion  is  i^rformetl  by-  couxm^kto 
.mjfc  dftatAdnn.'  of  the  .«bflatoh*fi  ufyM&s 

large  puimofiArr  sacs*,  opening  sd  Vhi*  wiU  of  the 
hWeer  into  the  tocJuia  of  the  llionix  From  ex- 
petiments  t hav^  made  on  these  in^^Wluk;  un- 
der rile  effect#  of  eJtdWrofarih*  I am  convhieed  tha) 
the  fly.  «m  force#  all  the  Wir  from  the 

puimefimty  JWCA  iauti  tile  large  tracliedl  suturdes, 
tlierehy  nwwrlv  doubling  her  weight;  hut  on  l’« 
rUos  m fief  wiftgs,  tbeir  wetion  rbrea^  the  air  i»ack 
-into  the  which  mid*  to  the  bnoy/inryuf  die 
i tn^cci*  and  a mm  her  to  r^e. 

» The  himn,  wlueh  i#  tdrnply  a coapfe  of  saasseh 
rafle-d  gangiious,  of  course  very  uuiutle  to  be 
(’vniea ltd  In  this  small  head,  bus  u nmtiWr  of 
uem^s  fttmclicd  to  it,  which ■ comumuicmte' with 
[ other  memt>ers:  two  tc»  the  eyes,  two  to  the  iwr- 
; Kivinc,  Severn)  to  the  prolM^cifc*  the  palpi,  and 
: probnhly  <aher5.  Many  may  be  been  bmudiing 
out  (Old  am vo luting  even  wherv\  bat  all  evenr- 
comtkmnieiitidg  with  the  roos*  called  dip 
heart  v w’Uich  is  a doml  vessel  extending  only 
the  length  of  the  laafys  eh^<dy  attached  to  the 
external  shell,  it  i«  c/t  *ueh  a tUQC&a*  nature 
that  it  can  not  lie  cdetrively  rcpresents«d  on  pa- 
pxr.  One  litrie  feiu  l must  myndidui,^«ihig  its- 
v?uml  that  it  is  of  importance  hi  the  ecoiiomy  of 
the  insiKt.  h i<  tcjv  long  end  thin,  runs  in  and 
out  under  large  tnl*ep-,  and  tied  vsp  in  i In 
mv.iil  luicrics,  bm  always  ftsappi^-  Its  twe  \ 
could  tirver  ascertain.  It  spring  ftom  the  brain 
rdl<1  tenoinatw*  m some  of  the  ihacveasfifie  ‘fcjmt' 
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<>f  the  heart.  Jt  Waited  all 

its  evolutions  in  flips  killed  :fy‘.Xkdao&, . if 
observed  the  miinient  itoy  fell,.  fii  Wine 
it  is  of  ti  gray  a rtd  blue  tinge,  in  pities*  a 
bright  pppp^nsli  r#L  owrng  to  the*  qualities 
nf  the  poi<on,  I presume;  but  it  is  not  so 
cam fy  tiered  when  tlurf  ura  killed  with 
'ddiirofona.  \ ' ' . ' 

Vrn  would  not  supers,  hiking  ffcjhfef 
atom,  there,  was  mdx  i>  world  of  cowpK- 
vat«d  is;p:  bin  pry*  workwg  -within  >o  nmfmod  A 
■3;  space, alt  perform  log  tbw  varum?  hi  nr. 
fimfla  at  thn  cdmntKnd  of  Him  who  made  fto 
tiny  Wnimol  for  His  own purposm,  Ytm  run 
Urit  fail  of  feeling  uin&zed  at  suek  art  em- 
bodiment of  mnrvds.  .It  Lsiti  its  cpeurtnip- 
tion  the  most  hnnnamonji  inhl  ^tenriatie 
in  the  i ushet  v Mid  beauriftdjy  to 

every  jointund  nerve  its  appropriate  cihc  utijX. 
action.  < * , / /• 

We  hare  arrived  now  .at  the  point  w here  i 

that  important  question  be  a*Jd*d  with 
propriety,  V Where  do  nil  tile  tite*  some 
f mro  ?"  Mapy  fhrthore  thut  the  eggs 
are  tlgpopifed  xu  yiwy  tomcTv  of  a wti'4$t . 
nuturu.  TVu*  I thipfe  deeu1r*tfiy  ^m»neoi(^ 
Those  choosing  flpwto  vvnd  derpjred 
hie  mutter  tolrmg-  to  the 'large*  fomjly  of.  the-  a V£ 
Anthomij'ziifrK  (flower- Which  resell)  tdc 
the  eonimdn  honaxvfly  sio  xHosoly  4n  epm.e  oi' 
tto  genera  that  a very  experienced  ^foenw 
rm{i&  daeoitrid . ‘Three  indi  vldua&:  mt  four 
o<mid  v>e  no  difference  tor. ween  t wo  ftie*  I show. 
Pd  them  until  I pointed  out  the  almost  Jivmi- 
bte  Mulet^,  the  erqpvised  hjitt«re»s,  thp  prinm- 
pal  hcrVure*  running  parallel  fa  the  miter  sdgc- 
ojFtfe  wing*.  TSfr  fly  had  h&jpC  deputing  loft 
eggs  mv  the  decayed  and  glutinous  leaves 
sovnie  potted foplbs  gbw  faded  out  of  season. 


^ '^yen. — f).  Qy  ipwilor  a rawing  f 


'Tit#  }fnica  damk*tica  (Linnam*)  confine*  ha* 
Vetf  to  Fmib  at&hte  m«unt*e  of  tho.  hot*>,  I pgr- 
fst  foimdtor  egg*  Tij  un?  sufam.nee  bm  thh 
gt-Wivally  a WM&n  Stoat  two  himd  r»l  ^ 
ih%  but  kl  opy  liio*.  s^hjom  dejfkmts  uutft 

ihnti  $4t*e  tfvgr*  f^rt-  ftlkior  $i$ 

and  toidtoj*  mmthfer  always  nibafoniiz 

some  within  her  ovwrr.  The  Harnett  deposit 
bear  -eggs  in  decayed  tisli  manure ; e>jjd  fannor< 
who  uw>  it  without  covering  ft  with  liraf  my 
expect  it  to  to  dovtmftdv  This  i«  ito  rtt&w 
they  are  found  so  ihkdcpabte  at  the : wiping-., 
ptatos.  The.  progeny;  of  atm  fir  wilt  dertot  ^ 
modoratoBixed  ffch  In  hours.  Jitray  inm 
the  const,  where  this  manure.  is  dHfjoaltto  he  7^ 
tairied,  the  H sfoslf7  of  the  cow  and  pipperx*  vUl 
onswt:r  her  jrnrpdW;  The  I&ipfivf  farm  keepy 
her  conipany..  Ttoit?  tw^  )x»ide«.  w $pwi& 
of  m*Km  choosing  dsh  irmnutC  jas  a deposit. 

Tifo'  H<irpjpn(i  I ki 

hor^-mimure  rntfun  the  sud/it,  f tvenr  found 
ber  depoeiting  out  of  doors.  Rex  egg  to  * 
small  ueefe  tjr  handle  k*  serving,  f pr«*vnt!ie, 
aj*  h moutii  for  air  or  mdbttirc,  Tli£^d«Apt#an 
oa  fhe  third  day,  but  whether  it  flrojy  off  ot  & 
tdumrlW  X n«ver  di^covomi.  The  fir  I hate  ilto 
trHfod  held,  as  fur  as  X ttfttld  eputrt  with 
gltos  through  the  distended  skip,  <me  hniklnsi 
and  teii  eggs  ready  for  being  Tk 

uihsh  at  the  top  of  the  ovary  is  widenUT  not  im* 
pregunPnl  ^t  the  «rur h time.  I Mvefhad  t.w 
fiieHt  umfor  otomitipTi  lately;  otic  contain^ 
v.idv  u fo\v  ^5  around  the  mmlh  of  :hv  orip^ 
tior;  the  mhers  mnty  \vo«  a horn  « tlurd  full 
riumfoff  by  n>  bright  reTb’u  tiny?  bow  for  f'  r 
iriffHS  of  eggs  extends  1.  'iTo'Sc*  reutaihlhg  ftW 


ran  rvrcA 
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?Sif 

the  wlnw 

hare  the  eggs  hupregnated  in 

jtbo 

| trntato*  itr.  contract  Uis  he 

falh  and  I'ftCfiiViti  thus  until  tUp.  warmth  of  early 
itpnng  imiace.'f  the  mot  bef  fly  to  edtfty  birth  and 
depot##  fMm—iihoiit  the  rfMuv.  If 

the  M Warn  ..«**  three- 

brewl*  of  Stfee  li&iyia  during  the.  gammfttf  wj»t 
inejtidtogi  whu  /Tttfne  forih  laftj,  which 

fcbf.He  Vb«>  by  tomato  : :v>.-:y-. 

The  fly*  ov'tpfodtbr  \$  retractile,  and  fan 
closed  ^}V  Ufa*,  & t&tti&ipe  tfcmi  drawn  within  tlm 

body.  Darinjr  rhf  lime  Ste'  te  depositing  her 

eggs  site  ..baa  aspect.  When  *he 

dies  after  /dfcpfWil,  which  is  almost  hn- 

tned&ie^  for,  half  an  hour  or 

more  te ;'yvv*y ^titigp  At  first  she  is  ringniftr- 
Ijr  -stretched  out ; the  body  she  ward  ^rm$ijr«<tK 
and  ^eiituftTh  re?Wibte?  any  other  dead  fly; 
The  larva  emerges  m ntswr  less  than  rix  <h\ys*t 
and  sometimes  not  fcJr  twenty,  ariwreUbn  to 
the  VfV.uhcr  ; mvf  never  daring  rain.  The 
chosen  time  is  'just  n$  the  *xin  is  rising  -und 
the  earth  mtotvrith  flew.  It  is  an  ^xceedittgl.v 
ng!y  grnb,  tVHte  toy!  at  the  small  cmd  of  its 
body.  healwflys  apjx^reddd  me  to 

resemble*  a blind  puppy  Wriggling  along.  H« 
no  fe»,  bm  MiiJy  u pair  of  hooks  with  which 
he  feeds  hixrw»*tf,  aLH>u{  ns  snfhek*nt  for  the  pur- 
pose, one  would  think,  as  a pair,  of  chopsticks; 
but  ht* tmMpx  to  *iOn^nrue  his  food  with  the 
same  rapidity  and  voracity  a Chinese  doe^  his 
rice.  Tha  large  end  Of  hw  hcKly  is  triineafed 
like  a ban  til’s  head  Whflfi  he  h«a  c&to  aufH- 
eiertflv  he  dc^couds  into  the.  earth  and  w«rii> 
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resoHibtoa  Tiuiwturd  geegl  made  of  leather. 

f Wif  lie  '&pi&e$}  *&par>eted  frm& 

its  skin,  a*  a yretmg'hird  within  the  egg,  W* 
hooks  arc  now  cwU'  a way  as  i|mte  uscicss. 

\STien  rcydy  to  ccinto  tbrtii  a*  a perfl?ct  kfe 1 
sect  the  Noi'jfffiu  proceeds  in  a peculiar  rummer. 
If  you  pettovo  a movement  in.  the  'pupa,  case 
AiUi  ^m  it,  you  wd{  fitui  the  fly  with  bU  head 
pretswod  uppsfeidly  faguinst  die  thinnest  end  oi 
the  pupari uni,  so  m to  fyim  an  opening  for  his 
body*  Thiii^.Qperitrimi-.with.'  the  eoirauuu  blow- 
fly (Mnmi  carfrerin),  nn(1  wme  others,  is  safe 
enough,  for  the:  head  is  covered  with  a ^>rt  of 
bladder,  which  run  be  In  dated  until  it  forms  u 
kind  of  tnu*«}e  or  snout,  grudnnlly  eiilargiTn: 
Tniril  lt  re,rseTnbl»^  a hatl,  with  which  it  rupture* 
thv  p\yn\  rinse;  but  with  the  genera  which 
«essaimh  prominent  eyew,  projwt i ug  ra u ehbey nnd 
thv  tarrAwn  them,  which  may  be  termed 

tlie  IbrchcAxi,  it  always  appeared  tome  n detided 
ri^v  ti)  use  the  tops  of  these  discs,  tvith  their  ren- 
der ftn  ets  fo  fragile,  to  force  an  opening  throng 
(>uoii  a touch  material.  A1>or  years  of  obHeriM- 
tirm,  f di^rovm^d  tlmt  with  the  id\er 

the  heUAl  lra^  tom  prnjccnxl  k>  i6  tpake  rton 
for  the  uu>vcn)»m£p  of  tjui  legn,  flu^  nrv-  gtsduv 

ulhf  pushed  up,  while  the  head ^ % dmww;  down 
lietwecp  thein,,  when;  ybdr ' ^nt^.  -M*.- 

an  eitow,  form sif  v\mmv>  When  this  fo 
(rnmplivhed  the  lep?  fapSt  bo  drawn  Intck,  which 
profebjy  i but.  at  last  the  head 

obtain  a iurigld  yoai  How,  pn^hen  the  dilapidated 
ettd  apart,  and  lrt>dy  >fia?d]y  etncrgj(^- 
Ttus  ohsmution  eoufmr»e<i  thus;  I 
Imd  been  for  some  days  auxioush'  wutch- 
mg  the  bursting  of  a mterpiilaT  cSiT>  salis. 

I ftntlHpntcd  «xang  a fniiy  atqv  oat  ut 
fdn\Ywt  any  inoment,  whun  nncocpectcdly 
one  day  I perceived  n black  imp  jjrotnid- 
irig  his  feelarji  fwm  a phnctnit  the  sto  of 
h pin’s  head 

Out  he  siaumbkvd,  then  another,,  knd  an- 
oriuufi  At  tot  1 got  tired  sijeing  thio  army 
of  little  hlurk  icnpB  p-ouring  r l rook 
& penknife  and  ripped  up  iho  cast  a yiorr 
di<bmre.  Those  near  iho  o|auung  had 
ihvir  headfr  placed  (re^i^ntdinp  Uiifiute 
••  gifts*  beads)  ready  when  dicir  tiu  u should. 
ci;tR%;  but  those  beyond  ft  n3  fart  tor  in 
ihe  fuse  hkd  theft*  b^d^  J^fcrd<'wn.  &nd 
■'  their  legs  i?U>o\vcd,  as  if  niaVJng  an  d’fbrt 
ihep  to  force  more  of  the  cat»e.  As  room 
yd as  anUde  f(^  theUiv  % the  egr^  of  tin* 
aitoncyil  iH>lmum  rlie  heads  proirndud  nml 
the  teg?  were  dm  wn  buck  to  their  iuituraJ 
jwitim*  : i'mt  of  this  clirysnliH  einne  i^ 
die^.  mttnffHl  a/t»?r  Tpy;  curiusity  hart  been 
existed  U>  know  how  many  there  were; 
Ai  least  hfty  umde  their  wan**  before  1 
betfktita  rake  aecv/nur.  Thrive  fftyond  tire 
rings  weire  golden  grv*eii  Irkneumren  flies 
with ip^fbfauKifnl  /irlsmntic  wing?;  tfio&c: 
at  the  Jowwr  fend  of  tbs  case  were  very 
mntitc  btok  fuaew  with  riuietK’olored 
wings.  I hare  never  met  with  cither  c?f 
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rare  and  ocrntrmice.  &umm<si  to  the  jmper  op-  *hicfe  ilifcs  '$&£'  va* 

A fuil-growif  fey  w(ll  me  throughout  the  mm-  t fcbttfed;  It  \ras  couitfd  in  shape,  doping  gtjcU 
mcr  iniffef  u gfew*  u fed  with  cuke  ^r  rmtr  j df)^;  to  ria>  foundation.  T'oticr  thi*  silken  tsui* 
but  it  rfm|t  have  &upu;  cooked  juicy  meat  at  opy  tc|K>^}  the  three  egg*  and  tm*  impri^oed 
yzinttet  & healthy: . It  ; flies,  $rlT&^alJy  sealed  up— for  the  <«ut  wa* 
Minted  that  fl*V*  die  ii(  the -close- 'of  the  se:i*<m  ' glued,  <?ri  examination,.  tightly.- all  round  to  $lte 
with  a Aia&tfe  iffHch  has  been  hmo&4  With ' -tifety  x p*perv  \Trriur  d ay*  ffxtny  t\m  ••tisne^  *£-eing  ber 
name  of  Smpum  Afa*ehv  T^y  .ace 
iiur  #*  if  jtwfc  alighted,  with  ptow&t&s  e^Ai, 
looking  a?4  df  aboat  to  By.  Wh^n  examined 
they  hze  fo*rid  cthmldri- 

te>  dost  /m  being  louchcd.  Ooethe  noticed  *ful 
demented  irifs  Yiiseav*  itr  some  of  tlm  Germn-ts 
it  hoi!  been  and  described  by 


ipy*  tor  the  tim !<*•:  On  removing 
paper*.  It  had  been  .suggested  and  dc^urihcd  by  her  isdmfbll  $ places*  than?  remaining  drily  4<pb 
j%  freer  baek-^.lf^S ; but  I 8sri;ifceptv  shell  She  had  spun  up  the  mafcmak  wf  exi*t- 
m l evwngjji  to  cronfow  toy  eonnctiuri  tiint  iuihore  J cnce  in  tid?  li^t  trffbjri  loir  I pur  riffeprihg.  She 
tmte  gripped  «, rc&vdt  with  loo  much  hnst^  j had  «:rideh%  Iwcn  <ftpt«r©datthe*  time  i&p  *3* 
Liyihg  dp^  suppose  r tf&pw&ag.  her  egg*v  -and  i«?r  captors  had  .»/«$•- 

*£$$j  iM  nothing  very  htafcwril  alkriii  ^ fiyii  • A , forked  hey  l#vc  for  her  ‘•yburtg^airf 

Jittfe  eMuw<>l  effort  w^bVbiihlK  you  b>  rim  d've  : nvgleeud  io  reUritv  her  egg-tag.  They 
uiin,  inul  throw  hob- ■ wwy;  UremHy  ^ spur  Imn^  J pine  and  die  vvbot*  ^pa rated  loan  thif,  Oihty% 
it}  n. .few  dn.^.  Old  ivise  tia^r  o/ti  cnnt^iU,  ;md  will  thrive,  ^nd  ertnh 
— the  NernedS'  of  hi|K*d  ualH  bring  oat  a hoc  brood  af  yoinifL:  ouets.  T 
v : (Vi  well  d»  insee.t— ove/v  loof^funi  thWtcnt  |f*  ^et?  ^tuU  effect  -cotj/itienwn^ 

WgM  t«k.oe  them,  the*  C’.ihlhbvii  : luni  cut  .the  huA.  They  wm*  ecweretl  thieldy 

-of.wiut-eyeliiUa  thetn^  fthd:  | with  n fangu^  a prolife?  munld,  m\n*i  »[**&  of 

dinging  to  iipjieiwanc^f  | wUndi  ynirv  nearly  riy«.  The  flies  wtrr  nff  altr^ 

to  the  IasT,  wndp/rhey  i After  twe?  liojB.rtf*  work  I toosoned  enw*  from  bit 

sbmtl  up  tu  it  and  die  ; trtunnielH,  Imt  he  e..«ivjd  not  rmuse  liimeetf  efiTeft- 

jike  heroes.  The  w^jjcv-  t tuiUy  to  u^»i  his  liberty,  IL$  had  evhkiulj  re* 

rniion  ofiiymg  Hu  id  tiny  ! ocdyed  a.gende  narcotic,  which  • w:«  to  tznv  for .e 

commences,  and  from  it  ^|iH’tijc  time— when  the  eggs  wuxtr  Icacehot  i» 

springs'  thta  fungus-— -a*  ;yyjju  {K'-teeh^  tfar ' 

mould doe^fromdnrkne^  tIr^v  ific^v  while  (hey  trert  ytt  ^/iwa;  . As  itir 
oh  fornirure  iu  a r^im  eiirmbUng  info  dust/’  the  second  a»nl  heul^T 
nom  wbence  Ught  ha^  been  long  (deluded.  To  flies  I hove  had  under  examination  th^e  itr* 

this  die  deuth  of  die  insect.  Would  lie  weeks  past,  iftonehed  with -a  ne<Alle,  uns  bftt  di^ 

wrong.  Kill  a dozen  oHlios,  young  and  healthy.  Putting  one  of  their  abdomens  as  I write,  urnim 
Of>rk  rh^ii.  Tip  from,  th«  air,  arid  ife  ft  short  tduju?  \ ihti  glass,  there  is  not-  a ' single  atom . »:*f  the  cr«i‘ 
they  wHll  Ik*  *?o  tfitekly  covered  with  this  fungus  j pHcattal  interior  reananiiitg:  nothing  to  he  bn;v 
dun  you  can  not  see  the  insect*.  Not  nmny  hut  n men*  dry'  shell. 

week^  &£»  n friend  sent  me,  from  some  diStih»Sg%  j The  me  of  tlv?  fey. is  a question  ^me ‘p»;pk*  tv> 
•1  spider,  a splendid  sqweimea,  nibital  td  the  Ly-  fuse  to  have  solved  for  rhem . Thesu  hc-.use  fife 
W^Afuttiiiy  ti’  nuw'3pectc».  Tlib  | vomttmt  w imtn^feige  piantity  when  they  an* 

was  a ino-it  brilliant  and  nnique  daine.  ?u  mag-  : nummnn — urn!  permit  miv  to  khy  they  ire  pwi- . 
r«*  brent  block  rebel  and  guldeni boss^li^.  Sf?c  lively  nwextnry  where  they  are  found ; thus  thfj 
w^vpUccNl  undet  n.gla«st  every  delicacy  was  of-  never  <0  seldom  apj>e;u'  imle-sf  the  w-y;  ?V.7*r.c> 
fered  iier — gnntv;  nbit1,  tArrfor:  little  flies  j a 'bonn*  JionwlY.eperx  htrxfy*  th*w.  Thm  are  the -food  of 
Wr&kin  tluw-hope  of  a yonBg;  vercbuil  grato*  jrwallot^,  rohiuR  and  spArwitS;  burn-yard  ptnib 
helper  AJd  ih  Vj\1o,  Nile  would!  riot  deign  even  try  are  fond  of  tbeitf  ; they  ore  fiwdiciuc  tt<  4a 
'tfvi^k  rit  them,  (udo^  they  annoyed  her,  when  dug  nnd  cat,  $eriitip  (\s  pCtfepn  k i the  mk^fioad 
•die  jj&vo  bium  * lii pi  and  Xfmt  them,  with  a jerk,  /w*oncw  which  Urdatfe  lik^.  uhtnmle ; and  ihwrtl 
, her-  I pnt  in  / at  Y4rwm  1 mist  he  a variety  uf  tdliei  u^for  them,  whkh 

xm-ml;  f^fmonrtg  the  c&rvitspoj,  our  Anita  rispou  can  ttol  |jeitcJrflto,  but  nhick  yn 

of  'the  slain.  Op  th^  fcifftth  day  >:he  deposile<l.  ordi<reil  hy  Hint  who  knoweth  w thiup^.  Lin- 
tth'ee  f*$pi  'ivfrtclg  tiiiriijg  the  day,  slid  enveloped  neeufl  tdls  ittf  the  ha  voc  -jf  three  fftjimles  1/  fht 
.»]«■ v srilkon  1 now  *ph ired  midcr  the  gists*  Mu&m  hrimnwiti  Wow-ffr)  m'fl  deyhiur 

yt  ^uutJi  jiot  of  eaTth,  thinking  slie  might  eon-  the^  mrbniw  of  a hoivo  ^ ypiiekly- ^nr  woiild  a tot/ 
*iVhc£  a ’ ficTf  lumie ; l*nt  she  0>ok  no  notice  of  it.  This  being  the  i^«nsider  iiow  indisiW^W^ 
hub  diiy  *he  t^u^ht  idl  the  tliesi  then  un-  the  whole  family  vif  Mvscirf*  k \u  the  rmwtf 
Aef  tridglri^,  A vein  number,  Slid  .tied  mA their:  ol  dmiyol  n>attur  .wpd  frittii  >ulwftan'ei«v-  patrtieu- 
' legs  together.  8he  di on  drew  srp  the  iatly  Kri-wami  ciii)tat6«  and  cdfMy  mult  tip  'cikw# 

y Uketi.  hwig  eohtainmg  fin;  beside  thertf.  Noa'  Therrifarp^  \f  ^*ko£ >)df  ibe%,  at 
vftc  \cikiug  life  ui  WmcHt.  gunning  for  useful iit\<*. 

ihy  little  tem  tegan  to  u Himlof  him  or-b  lui  pr^ucb^jrjfejj^f  ^ 
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LOUNGINGS  IN  THE  FOOTPRINTS  OF  THE  PIONEERS. 

IS  city  bath  ‘a pleasant  seat,’”  wrote  from  predion  the  latent  poetry  of  that  great  soul, 
iichmond  the  Great  Expounder.  The  Had  not  intellect  so  strongly  outweighed,  or  at 
firm  of  the  October  min,  which  furnished  least  repressed,  fancy  in  him,  with  how  brilliant 
inspiration  of  the  moment,  dallied,  as  he  a procession  would  he  have  j>eopled  the  landscape ! 
frith  the  dew-drops  on  the  lindens,  elms,  To  one  4 4 of  imagination  all  compact,”  each  de- 
ems around  him,  east  their  buff  coat  over  parted  century  would  have  furnished  its  repre- 
hes,  maples,  and  willows  of  the  middle  sentatives  of  names  which  will  never  die.  Close 
and  blended  in  the  distance*  on  the  by  were  the  walls  still  vocal  with  the  tones  of 
vial  hills,  the  autumn  mist  and  the  gre-  llandolph,  Madison,  Leigh,  and  their  comber*, 
but  unsocial  pines.  The  rushing  river,  On  the  nearest  eastward  eminence  rose,  through 
and  bewildered  from  time  immemorial  clustering  trees,  the  old  white  church  which 
\»  and  boulders  of  unyielding  granite ; the  rang  to  Henry's  appeal  for  liberty  or  death, 
nd  spires  ami  thronging  wails,  overlook-  Still  further  eastward,  hut  nearer  the  river,  was 
< and  water  and  the  gently  swelling  plain  Visible  the  site  of  the  Indian  town  which  formed 
; the  amphitheatre  of  hills,  equal  in  the  chief  residence  and  bore  the  name  of  Pow- 
bnt  infinitely  diverse  in  form — “distinct  h atari.  For  miles  f**yond  glimmered  the  stream 
illows  but  one  as  the  sea’* — holding  watch  whose  abounding  waves  nurtured  the  first  germ 
rd  over  them  and  over  all,  mode  up  a of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  in  America, 
crtainly  worthy  of  leading  forth  into  ex-  The  scene  from  w hich  Webster  turned,  if  not 
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ThU  hrittf  d^npfian  ::&  uf  felf  Ample  to  i thetfe word* ; “ At 
uleptify  the  locality,  T?#?:$d!bi  up;  ahdut  a nide  ‘iV^t^KQc^ato^' north t>T  *%  nn  v 
^h«iV6v  Directly  in  fbuM  vfrjjfe  *vkas.h^  l 

though'  wfe  *frzh**t&  ha&  , wa$  fcitvci^d 

to  the  hum%  ^t^tkjtt  of  & *&«  ftkWfty  them  fr&m  ;'-1  >V/ ' r/;V' 

there  no  tduiu\  on  nther  Ldauds  | ^ >d^oedr«Wal)U 

exist  1/etx^grt  the  fails  and  the  immediate  tuagh-  It^^froui  the  form  of  the  9t«me.  It  has  a Smooth 
horhood  of  the  ipjidniatto^^ft  distnoetf  r*f  forty  rotiCim  depres/jort^, finely  mtepted  for  the  .recep^ 
miles.  tion  of  the  unfortunate  adventurer**  head  jind 

Por  considerably tpofri?  .•thaii:  -it.  •enritiffy  - J.fyp-  :i  shoulders,  jtis  pbtfpus  jmitdhiiity  lathe general 
haitm,  m it-te  atill  st\k<h  h*z  IWujij  in  iho  hands  ' purpose  ip  question  must  lurve  ofteiv  struck  the 
of  the  same  family.  Take*  Irmei  jApd  svCnfUh  < gnm  chieftain  and  his  grimm er  followed  •lipftbv 
ha  ve  combined  tb  eohame  the  Tiatural  Utility  {less,  in  their  moods  of  j^ueefid  musing,  ''viiro 
of  the  spot.  The ytwhoi  fact  ha*  bCvor  l*x'n  ne^-  ! noth iiia^  intruded  ro  di.snui?  the  culm  sexeuk;  -e 
lectedL  Whaf,  iW  ;v  tics  of  thp  'redf.  mxn  existed  j-tteip  Tulrid^,  or.  to  dienrt.  them  from  f^e  paver* - 
it*v*  I.Hain  hy  the  potent  cureftiily  j>rc-  ‘rioo  of  nw  tortum  for  their  nm'jghWKag 

s&msi  Beyond,  iio**evbrt  some  of  thn^rdfumy  | the-  IMburokin^  many  a.  wt*tf*ik  glance 
amurdieu/K  axes,  fc$o.  * thtsso  t«miuh^  »re  Tow  >hfe  nd'mmdde  heatWmftsiung  amrnirment, 
imJu^h  ©toe  grafcite ' boulder*  qrerhnps  & trmv  in . muTth?  In b whirled,  :.^di)t:  ;ptvhf#0imi:  pt& 
VveigM,  h eat*  many  tree**  of  mtie  carving,  a ejeuun  aodAmthuxiinmi,  over  the  bv*d  of  flu-  it/»- 
ytnv  of  srpimeincal  holus,  an  inch  or  ttmro  dwfk  lhgiin*ry  ;w'  AVe  ran  fancy  Ihh  a^air 

rmiH  along  the  top.  On  the  sluphtg;  side  #n?  oUI  ting.  <m  a fine  smuturxrt-  moiifmg,  the  ruiu 
i?r*.!'.f:i  m^rkv  &t  flic  .shajK*  of  ;*  rhibfs  and  an  tutum)  nifidc  at  the  body ^ or  jrnther -the  ear , tn 
adaiis  foot,  p tu»rs<v.shoe,  tuul  others  Ic^  dis-  Mondurniw  over,  ditto  the  matur.iiod  pi}»e,  an 
tia^o^indde.  These  am  obviously  of  far  ^reat-  hour‘«  Uxy  over^eeiitg  of  his  ♦.rrudujrvng  han;m 
mttiirigft;  on  the  name  smfuec,  gown  i^lions,  shiiJk'ing  pensively  <V>r»H  in  a 
w/drh  an1  dtit^d  ITi),.  and  wbielt  give  in  iv/o  or  bro^a  ftudy  and  a gr>iy  “ manodl  of  Uan*w{.*^ 
Vhf^.ptat'c^  tlih  miuul  (M ) of  the  family  in  pos^-  atinhfts/*  Thif»  granitfc  Ijoitltkr  »rtost»  him. 
simj;  Ma}M>.  Vbr  block  is  jetmed  puxmbirlr  S]Kxmhitifirt^  iiartlr  ^nlifuntin  and  p<tn!y  tbeo- 
“PowluUnn’s  Tombstone:”  but  \*v  fouhl  leiyru  no  l logical,  Seize  his  hram  *‘  Cut  - bo m t When. 


HAW HWS  NEW  MQNTIH,*  MAGAZINE. 


fe  iftm*  tt<  at  those,  st.*me«  the v tnU  toil  you 
die  Wltv  shey  were then*  greeted,  which 

fmru  ujetc  to  4>g£  they  Insthii  t their  ehihlrto,  «-v 
their  fer  records  of  'fit!ijt}'4tii&.  Vf*m  tfeA 
they  offer.  fefe  apij'to  ' * -Ha5 

iw^wprutiufe  dm*  not  ftevmfttfly  mtert'iK  with 
tjio  character  a^erife!  U>  the  itfhne  we  fir4  nw 
fefjrttd  to.  An  old  *uerifidftl  block  way 
have  Wn  dedicated  to  the  memorr  of  hi^xilafe. 
True,  the  Indian*  r ere  not  pagaftt  ^nnugh  o: 
deify  their  (lend  emperor,  a*  the  did 


hardly  <la  Tfe^\  would;  pa#*  off1  too  fec&fy. 

Fof  crushing  a m*?s*ljy  Maftacaii  it  might -I* 
sumcaiblcy  httf  ffe  Sfckku  f*.  £h^  ttjm^hunOped 
(loom  of  thosti  fmhrxyiuer  ■»vujipgy&ad  l ,,u*  lh;m- 
sthutiohal  £U)gt  thtiuit  npholii  thy  aXifitoin^  nf  the* 
realm.  But  — let  me  sco — that  way  $m  \xh  «a?* 

By  the  Big  Sfearjl  have  <M  it  was 
seat  to  await  the  crfmnig  of  the  pale-faced  crew; 
whose  fftimtter  iti^ults  the  Thimdcr-feirar.  It 
M reR’rycd  fbr-Teuge&nco  m Uu?m.  See  how 
heautifii?lY  the  tipper  half  at  one  of  the  iron- 
^ helled  raffets  would  fit  tlurt  hollow  i ifenfr  the 
two-legged  terntpitt*  would  cmtkf  breast  and 
kick  l Let  iwimfija  i'utrh  the  fttuvv*i  reptile  of 
them  nil,  and  the  name  of  dohh  Smith  Hindi  ho 
heard  no  mom  in  the  iattil”  {^rt&hUyy  d die 
htm/e  heal  new  tested  .tftcK,  it  wfe  -fergiy  l*> 
catnte  he  I.1U1  hot  happen  to  be  Here  at  the  time’. 

A cfewto  tin:  use  of  these  iKuddergv  ns  of  oth- 
er* existing  in  tlu^  heighhot1xd«^l?  ina>;  :feAund, 
pcffhaj*s  Sin  of  Smith  : - | 

‘‘  They  kya  remwiiv  AJrkr^tonea  they 
rail  Pau'rtrpfiwfr $ hfii  these stand  from  ifer  i 
Temple.  spflXt  hy  tfisir  Iiouses,  others  in  the I 
roo(h  avid  they  have  fel  l 

'.Ajoj-  cjttraorilmiuy  feudaiu  or  ificoonter.  Arid i 


tiiefe  The  act  would  %i$k  been  niortf  afto Ur 
pme  to  the  occasional  pmetu^*  of  f'hrisdfe  rtM- 
tiori«  in  making  a feusohnrixt  of  a dliwrfch;. 

Two  HOnile  elms,  the  largest  we  e*er  Atv 
jHiiftfe  out  thu  site  of  iho  ftiyal 
’That  Htrmituryr  i«  ..t^jiK^ied;  ttf  lui^ 
thv^e  twd  trees 

throe  rehttiries  ofdi  Thdr  hmiehes-  tfimf  fevsc 
withered  and  di&l.  ’with;  the  du0H" 

life  tlief  ^Uric^sfid,  whd^g  tear  »hd 

whose  giwas  they  mark.  \ ‘ ' 

Qouid^ ^ the  Virginhi  hayV  marrAnim- 

i * : -..  i . •'»>.*...  . • * 


denng  and  toeing  murdered  in  jzyxxi  ^d*i  Mogni 
style,  it  would  now  be  Icxurntiup  in  the  fruit# 
of  u land  .vp<^-niatioi;  ojoTim<:);p<l  by  Mari pr?**  m 
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Fort  Snclling.  Smith  purchased  Powhatan  vil- 
lage and  u all  that  countrey  for  a proportion  of 
copper/'  The  exact  value  of  a “proportion”  we 
do  not  know;  but  it  must  have  been  small,  like 
the  proportion  of  his  dues  i\  stock-holder  or  de- 
positor recovers  from' the  dtfbris  of  a bogus  bank. 
Copper  was  a legal  tender  in  Virginia  then,  as 
tobacco  virtually  became  not  long  after.  This 
sung  investment  included,  Insides  the  present 
corporate  limirs  of  a city  of  r>0,  (KJO  people,  u rieere 
two  hundred  acres  of  ground  ready  to  lie  plant- 
ed. and  no  place  we  knew  so  strong,  so  pleasant, 
and  delightful!  iu  Virginia,  for  which  we  called 

it  N*»usurft." 

Ten  miles  further  down  the  Jf*TO€$,  cm  the 
same  side,  is  the  deserted  site  of  Hen riropolis, 
so  named  after  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  escnjXMl 
the  fate  of  Charles  L by  preceding  good  King 
Jamie  to  the  grave.  Good  is  an  ephhet  the  en- 
lightened reader  will  concede,  or  at  least  pardon ; 
if  he  don’t,  he  ought  to.  The  worst  things  es- 
tablished against  this  well -abused  monarch  are, 
that  he  had  pedantry  and  hadn’t  dignity.  Jti£t 
compare  these  tailings  with  the  best  tilings  re- 
corded of  any  one  of  the  Hanoverian  dolts  who 
have  replaced  the  Stuarts.  He  founded  the  mag- 
nificent American  empire,  which  the  most  n.-sj act- 
able of  them  lost.  He  likewise  founded,  with 
his  expedition  of  four  royal  ships,  iu  1012,  the 
more  gorgeous  and  populous  empire  on  the  op- 
posite face  of  the  globe,  which  tnainlv  supports 
the  greatness  of  their  actual  representative.  He 
accomplished,  of  his  own  motion,  and  through  his 
own  constant  oversight,  that  translation  of  the 
Bible  which  all  the  learning  and  acumen  of  the 


most  lea  mod  and  critical  age  has  failed  to  over- 
throw. Practically,  lie  fully  maintained  the  dig- 
nity and  power  of  England.  He  had  the  refusal 
of  a daughter  of  Spain  for  his  first  son,  and  mar- 
ried his  second  to  the  daughter  of  France’s  great- 
est king.  And  were  there  any  thing  wore  need- 
ed to  prove  him  an  able  monarch,  we  should 
have  it  in  the  fact  that  he  staved  off  for  a quar- 
ter of  a century  tiie  English  revolution,  sustain- 
ing the  contest  against  the  very  ablest  lender* 
of  that  great  movement.  Henrico  City,  whence 
this  little  digression  has  carried  ns,  was  the 
chosen  location  of  the  first  college  ever  endowed 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Besides 
money  contributed  iu  the  mother  country,  fifteen 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  reserved  for  the 
fund.  The  massacre  of  l(>22  brought  the  plan 
to  a stop. 

Here,  also,  was  the  residence  of  Rolfe  and 
Pocahontas.  Tradition  still  ]«>iuis  to  the  s]*»r 
where  most  of  their  brief  married  life  was  pos- 
ed. Here  was  the  cubieuium  of  that  enonm>u> 
family  which,  though  herself  the  mother  of  bur 
one  son,  she  sent  down  to  future  ages.  As  Burke, 
writing  in  1804,  says:  ‘‘There  is  scarcely  a scion 
from  this  stock  which  has  not  l>een  in  the  high- 
est degree  amiable  and  respectable. ” Had  John 
Randolph,  one  of  these  scions,  grown  into  no- 
tice when  this  was  penned,  perhaps  the  worthy 
chronicler  would  have  selected  some  other  term 
than  amiable,  though  hi*  general  eulogy  might 
have  been  more  glowing.  Hundreds  of  Virgin- 
ians boast  this  strain  of  native  American  blood. 
It  is  shares!  by  such  men  as  James  Madison. 
Zachary  Taylor,  und  John  C.  Breckinridge,  he- 
; - ’ ' ’ ’ V/  c ; ‘ / ’ 0 fi-afoWl  ffORj  V*  . ■ 
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dde*  ft  hW  of  Jufr&r  li&htv  m>t«d  in  the  local  hbw- 
t&ry  Ail  Virginia,  lioyiri  an »1  rcpnblivun  rule 
iiTe  hKttriimied.  T be  chiefs  of  the  Confedejraev 
ua*  the  heirs  of  the  forest  monarch*  ffi  the  Mid 
Oominimi.  Comminuted  as  the  blood  of  IMw- 
Uniixu  Itjirt  been  bv . tiruof  it  rttill  nr<w  ami  then 
displays  j tee  if  hi  ifuemncnu  too  markedly  Indian 
he  Jttdfthwl  to  any  other  origi u.  Of  this  ro 
< urrencc  vHt“  “ thtv  old  heroic  .srruinM  the  failure* 
of  RuuduipitV  mother  afford  a brilliant example, 
though  one  much  less  decided  than  w$  Have  ^ 
in  sonic  ljyii/g  individnois.  I^iyrieium  xttnl  eth- 
. nplogista  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  old  feat- 
{ | hfta  liiiv ing  disappeared for generations,  wil J 

often  **livnv  themselves  with  startling  exactness 
in  n temoU*  descendant ; and  many  who  art*  md- 
vfcgf  doct or*  nor  gratis  must  have  htH}ivJwl  it. 
ti.cnn^xjUa  arid  ite  dt^ndwides  Spread  pvfcr 
’ . H space  of  four  or  life  square  miles.  A pftlfaftd#* 
Hvb  tuiltf*  too$v  nmntiig: in.'. a slightly  -curved  tine, 
alvug,  n r#ng»3  of  still,  wooded  hi)  1/^,  and  ubnttitjg 
lit  xMt^  erul  on  the  rWer.  mnply  protected  it  «m 
the  luihl  #dtv  In  front  the  ‘river  pmjeets  fnjfcc 
its  general  enum)  in  a hend  five  mile*  ntmmd, 
though  tin?  neck  of  the  jairiintnli  is  little  over 
:i  hundred,  yards  across  nt  t fie  narrwtsa  poinC 
Tin*-  neck  bears  the  imnieof  JDubtrh  Gup,  aminos i 
account*  *uy,  from  an  attempt  wf  ifqllaudm  to 
etii  a Oatml  through  it.  Another  tradiiion  re- 
fer*. the  designation  to  a bostt  ws  betTVeer*  an 
English  and  a Hutch  skipper  from  City  ibunf  to 
Rtyhimdid;  wherein  Bull  outwitted  Alynlicer  by 
■ dragging  hi®  boat  uvur  the-  Heck,  A deep  ravine 
<*uG  nearly  half  lUrongh.  xti'i  has  evcr>  appswr. 
.tfic&  oC  being  artificial.  It  is  diWii  tu  both  our 


uoxOhfv  At  the  lower  end  it  roii*  down  tfr 
the  yriitgr.;  Looking  doyni  the  the 

modern  hotifvcerected  pt>  the  plan tHtion of  l^/n «a; 
an  ancient  of  the  Randolph?.  l^dfeVhc^j; 
is  said  to  lurve  stood  not  far  from  tlad  pdifit; 

The  ctmtem7*»ra*y  dhsaripfwhV  of 
meat  is  : **  This  tomio  is  situated  vp*m  a necke 
ul  a plains  rising  kind,  throe  parr^  ihtwriyrtrif 
with  the  maiuc  Rider ; the  necke  of  land  well 
impaled,  makes  it  like  an  Her;  it  hath  Mtuc 
Jdjp^eta  of  w ell  - framed  houses,  a bamis-ome 
Church,  and  the  fonndtifioo  of  a lntt/sr  Will,  to 
bee  built  of  Rriofce.  beside*  Stt»rtvhcm*es  Wokli- 
"houoes;  and  aiudi  like.  Vpcm  the  vctgv*  nC  the 
Ritier  there  uta  fmo  houses,  ulier^.m  hue  tin* 
h ouster  eott  of  people,  as  ^ibnm  in  England, 
and  they  keep  contlunall  mvtitndl  far  th#  tnwnc  « 
stx' u ritie,  : A lxjut  two  milc^  from  the  town*, 
into  the  Maine,  p>  another  }«le.  nherc  two  miles 
in  length „ fnWu  Riuer  to  Riuer,  gumrdal  with 
^qemll  C^miupndcps;  with  a g>y»I  aviuafii  ? of 
Cortie-grmind  impHthnh  snfHt:t‘ydU  M.vjuHd 
rmufiUun  mom  ilfap  ^ 
three  pu-fo." 


The  )flnd~-dfOlb  fh*>  ptrhhVmla  ijtul  fhi?  fh>pe 
rivence  tu.  the  toiw  (dthc  ftjdftnd-y W 
ami  was,  when  v**e  h?\%  lii.r* 

uriknt  *i2tpait#t.>  of.  corn,  wIkcvi,  and  'elovk/r,  oc- 
hrokeu  by  a fenCif  iU  hedge.  )tt  tno  i^nLurio* 
and  a hitlf  tlyi  plow  has,  of  course,  obliterated 
all; traces  of  hnildingu.  A f*v> bricks 
tvlong  the  sides  of  the  Ui’teli  whe^  *f f**I 

the  iiudeos  of  the  K?Tt)cuicu?t  a il  we  fuuod.’ 
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end  of  Mr.  Field’s  cable,  and  as  the  Westphalia 
grunters  know  not  the  taste  of  a nubbin,  proba- 
bly better  than  the  boast  of  Europe.  To  jump 
from  hog  to  hominy — from  pork  to  wheat — we 
have  an  apropos  word  for  the  croakers  over  Vir- 
ginia decay.  Each  of  the  three  localities  we 
have  described  is  clothed  with  the  fruits  of 
scientific  and  improved  agriculture.  The  aver- 
age crop  of  the  owner  of  most  of  Henricopolis  is 
six  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  as  much  of 
com.  His  thirty-five  field-hands  export  cereals 
enough  to  feed  fifteen  hundred  whites,  or  more 
than  thirty  times  the  population  of  the  old  set- 
tlement : “ thirty-eight  men  and  boyes,”  accord- 
ing to  Rolfe’s  letter  to  King  James.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that,  year  after  year,  the  yield  per  acre 
on  each  tract  is  nearly  twice  that  in  the  Gene- 
see valley.  And — more  important — the  former 
average  is  rather  improving,  while  the  latter  is 
diminishing.  The  course  of  events,  which  be- 
gins with  palisadoed  towns  and  ends  with  large 
farms,  is  the  direct  reverse  of  that  witnessed  in 
the  Northern  colonies,  where  the  early  towns 
have  held  their  own,  and  where  the  rental  popu- 
lation is  more  and  more  agglomerating  into  vil- 
lages, as  in  France.  Which  of  the  two  tenden- 
cies is  the  more  conducive  to  rational  and  dura- 
ble liberty,  is  a question  we  respectfully  resign 
to  the  politicians.  Those  sovereigns  of  the  sov- 
ereign people  will,  however,  permit  us  to  notice 
here,  as  incidentally  and  curtly  as  worthy  Mas- 
ter John  Rolfe  does,  the  commencement  of  Af- 
rican immigration : “About  the  last  of  August 
[1G19]  came  in  a dutch  man  of  warre  that  sold 
us  twenty  Negars.” 

This  was  a year  and  a half  before,  as  the 
sturdy  Smith  rather  testily  remarks:  “About 
some  hundred  of  ye  Brownists  of  England,  Am- 
sterdam, and  Leyden  went  to  New  Plimouth, 
whose  humorous  ignorances  caused  them  for  more 
than  a yeare  to  endure  a wonderfull  deale  of  mis- 
ery with  an  infinite  patience ; saying,  my  books 
and  maps  were  mucJ\  better  cheape  to  teach  them 
than  my  self  e ; many  other  have  used  the  like 
good  husbandry,  that  have  payed  soundly  in  try- 
ing their  selfe-wilied  conclusions.”  Our  italics 
show  the  secret  of  the  Captain’s  passing  crusti- 
ness toward  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  They  pre- 
ferred paying  a few  shillings  to  a bookseller  for 
the  fruits  of  his  New  England  explorations  to 
placing  him  personally  at  the  head  of  their  pious 
enterprise.  Nowhere  else  does  he  manifest  the 
least  ill-feeling  toward  them.  On  the  contrary, 
he  fails  not  to  do  full  justice  to  the  iron  energy 
that  carried  the  infant  colony  of  the  North 
through  its  early  days  of  trial.  Such  a spirit 
was  sure  of  his  sympathy.  He  indicates  a ge- 
nial interest  in  the  prowess  of  Miles  Standish. 
Gallantly  would  those  two  primal  representatives 
of  North  and  South  have  fraternized  at  feast  and 
fray — in  the  “ long  and  solemn  draught”  from 
Wendell  Holmes’s  bowl,  and  in  the  stirring  up 
of  the  Peqiiot  that  followed  the  stirring  up  of  the 
punch. 

This  same  year  of  1619  was  signalized  by  an- 
other event  more  memorable  than  the  advent 
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of  Cuffee.  On  the  30th  of  July  convened  at 
Jamestown  the  first  free  parliamentary  body  the 
New  World  ever  saw.  The  discovery  of  its  re- 
corded proceedings,  until  within  a year  or  two 
past,  supposed  to  have  been  irrevocably  lost,  if 
indeed  they  ever  existed,  is  due  to  the  Virginia 
Historical  Society,  through  its  agent,  Conway 
Robinson,  an  eminent  jurist,  and  draughtsman 
of  the  Revised  Code  of  the  State.  From  the 
State  Paper-office  in  London  he  exhumed  the 
manuscript  journal,  covering  some  thirty  pages. 

It  is  headed : 

“ A report  of  the  manner  of  proceeding  in  the 
General  Assembly  con  vented  at  James  City,  in 
Virginia,  July  30,  1619,  consisting  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, the  Council  of  Estate,  and  two  Burgesses 
elected  out  of  each  incorporated  plantation,  and 
being  dissolved  the  first  of  August  next  ensuing. 

“First,  Sir  George  Yeardley,  Knight,  Gov- 
ernor and  Captain-General  of  Virginia,  haring 
sent  his  summons  all  over  the  country,  as  well 
as  to  invite  those  of  the  Council  of  Estate  that 
were  absent  as  also  for  the  election  of  Burgesses, 
they  were  chosen  and  appeared. 

u 1.  For  James  City — Captain  William  Powell,  Ensign 
WUtiain  Spenfle. 

“ 2.  For  Charles  City — Samuel  Sharpe,  Jame*  Jordan. 

u 3.  For  the  City  of  Henricus — Thomas  Dowce,  John 
Potintine. 

u 4.  For  Kicciotan — Captain  William  Tucker,  William 
Capp. 

u6w  For  Martin  Brandon,  Captain  John  Martin'* 
Plantation — Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  Robert  Stacy. 

41  6.  For  Smj/th's  Hundred— -Captain  Thomas  Grave*. 

Mr.  Walter  Shelley. 

u T.  "For  Martin' s Hundred — Mr.  John  Boys,  John  Jack- 
son. 

u 8.  For  ArgotC s Plantation — Mr.  Powlett,  Mr.  Gonr 
gemy. 

u9.  For  Flour  d$  Hundred — Ensign  Poppingham,  Mr. 
Jefferson. 

11 10.  For  Captain  Lanni*'$  Plantation — Captain  Chris- 
topher Iannis,  Ensign  Wisher. 

“11.  For  Captain  WirCs  Plantation — Captain  Win. 
Lieutenant  Gibbs. 

“ The  most  convenient  place  we  could  find  to 
sit  in  was  the  quire  of  the  church,  where.  Sir 
George  Yeardley,  the  Governor,  being  set  down 
in  his  accustomed  place,  those  of  the  Council  of 
Estate  sat  next  him  on  both  hands,  except  only 
the  Secretary,  then  appointed  Speaker,  who  sat 
before  him ; John  Frome,  Clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly,  being  placed  next  the  Speaker,  and 
Thomas  Pearce,  the  Sergeant,  standing  at  the 
bar,  to  be  ready  for  any  service  the  General  As- 
sembly should  command  him. 

“But  forasmuch  as  men’s  affairs  do  little 
prosper  when  God’s  service  is  neglected,  all  the 
Burgesses  took  their  place  in  the  quire  till  a 
prayer  w'as  said  Jw  Mr.  Bucke,  the  minister,  that 
it  would  please  God  to  guide  and  sanctify  all  onr 
proceedings  to  His  own  glory  and  the  good  of  this 
plantation.  Prayer  being  ended,  to  the  intent 
that,  as  we  had  begun  at  God  Almighty,  so  we 
might  proceed  with  due  respect  toward  his  lieu- 
tenant, our  most  gracious  and  dread  sovereign, 
all  the  Burgesses  were  instructed  to  Retire  them- 
selves into  the  body  of  the  chnrch,  which  being 
done,  before  they  were  fully  admitted  they  were 
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out  of  Ireland,  with  fifty  men  of  his  ownc,  and 
thirty  Passengers,"  baptized  the  shamrock  in  its 
blue  and  teeming  waters,  it  was  deemed  a small 
paradise.  “ The  rotten-trees  in  a yeere  grew  ho 
thicke  as  one’s  arme,  and  so  high  as  a man ; 
here  any  thing  that  is  planted  doth  prosper  so 
well  as  in  no  place  better."  The  soil  is  doubt- 
less as  good  as  it  ever  was,  since  the  moisture 
from  the  neighboring  ocean  prevents  land  in 
this  region  from  being  permanently  exhausted, 
even  under  the  most  reckless  system  of  tillage ; 
but  we  hear  of  no  such  growth  now.  Cotton- 
planting  has  given  place  to  oyster-planting,  ns 
the  leading  culture.  Master  Gookin  most  have 
.shared  the  hydrophobic  propensities  of  his  coun- 
trymen, or  he  would  have  delved  in  the  waves 
for  riches  and  comfort.  We  wonder  if  those 
quaint-spoken  antiquities  in  bauds,  Sjmmsh  bats, 
and  buff  -coats  really  learned  the  mysteries  of 
44  fried,  roasted,  and  stewed."  From  the  In* 
dians  they  could  have  gathered  little.  Those 
gentry  never  shone  as  epicures.  “ A brass*?  ket- 
tle, as  bright  without  as  within,  ful  of  hoyled 
Oisters,"  was  the  t rnly  heathenish  entertainment 
offered  the  whites  on  the  eastern  shore,  not  fur 
from  Onancock  only,  though  far  enough  from  the 
41  jowl  and  turnip”  of  its  present  distinguished 
denizen.  A brass  kettle  of  boiled  oysters  . 
CoppenvH  and  cholic  ! Verdigris  and  leather ! 
Every  fine  instinct  of  our  nature  rises  in  amis 
at  the  bare  recital!  <4  Lo  the  poor  Indian, iv 
would  have  died  on  the  lips  of  even  Pope,  little 
as  he  knew  of  oysters,  could  lie  have  seen  a group 
of  the  unfortunates  discussing  such  a repast.  If 
only  to  rescue  from  misuse  and  profanation  the 


called  in  order,  and  by  name,  and  so  every  man 
(non*?  staggering  at  it)  took  the  oath  of  suprem- 
acy, and  then  entered  the  assembly.” 

All  things,  it  will  be  noticed,  were  done  in 
order,  all  parliamentary  forms  observed,  in  this 
Wittenagemofc  of  the  wood*.  The  thorough- 
ly democratic  style  of  General  Assembly  is  still 
the  official  name  of  the  Virginia  Assembly. 
This  prelude  to  the  brief  session  is  all  we  have 
occasion  to  quote.  It  serves  to  show  the  spirit, 
worthy  of  serious,  practical,  and  God-Fearing 
Anglo-Saxons,  in  which  our  forefathers  went  to 
work  at  the  task  which  found  its  period  in  1781, 
when,  on  this  very  island  of  Jamestown,  Gorn- 
wsfllis  was  headed  in  his  retreat,  and  forced  to 
the  place  of  his  final  destruction.  Read  the 
identical  spirit  in  Smith’s  words:  “ As  they  can 
make  no  Lawes  in  Virginia  til!  they  can  be  rati- 
fied here  (in  England);  so  they  think  it  reason 
none  should  be  in  nr  ted  here  without  their  am- 
smts,  because  they  only  feele  them,  and  line  un- 
der them.”  Here  we  have,  in  three  lines,  the  pith 
and  substance  of  the  thousands  of  resolutions, 
complaints,  addresses,  and  orations  which  imme- 
diately heralded  the  Revolution. 

Newport  News,  so  named  after  Captain  Chris- 
topher Newport,  the  commodore  of  the  little 
deet  of  three  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  tons,  which  brought  over 
the  adventurers,  and  who 44  returned  for  England 
with  mnves”  44  the  15.  of  June  1007,”  is  the  lis- 
ter promontory  to  Jamestown.  Its  pine-clad 
spit  divides  James  River  from  Hampton  Roads. 
The  water-view  at  this  point,  east,  south,  and 
northwest,  is  superb.  When  41  Mjister  Gookin. 
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noblest  £i}i  -of  a- frit  Lynnhuven  or  York 

Riycr---th«V  of  such  a people  was  fi 

rational  odL 

\>Vnre  now  in  tivo  tort  of  Optfttiom.  The 
sabaqimon*  mctvopalia  of  that  luaeUnm  ttealih 
Ouriibers  beneath  our pa.blto  in  the  wnttw 
Surroumihig  IJfaniptoa  itouds  the  raarredous  mol- 
IttsL  hath  its  supreme  court  and  dunk)..  The 
’oyster  th*os  not  exist  elsewhere.  From  .the  Brio 
}<h  Channel  the  Hutch,  Ku^Usli r and  French  ex- 
tract an  ititsuee^fti l eari rji,tnnr  o(  tin*  omumi — 
li  Wl  so  m itnird. 

black,  axn)  Unt.sZy..  Tito  Gulf  of  Mc.vico  |?n>- 
ditebs  t>omcthitig  MxWKtdl  efinde^  Wn*V 
hears  the  nnnm  ammt^  N«yH-  Or \ i and $ ; 
and.  sooth  U>  tfjr*  the  an  of  eAtfTj^  h 
understood  in  the*  eveiwentic  itf  swamp 

wherein  Old  Hickory  grew  M* htnreK:  <jft  the 
Athtntk  vemi  fit  thfl 

that  deserve*  the  name  comes  directly  *rr  indi- 
rectly, Awnth©  mouth  of  Cfampsttk#  Rut,  The 
Bay  m*\  khrewlfriij  p#*  of  the  Goth- 
unata*  are  my  thing  but  A<  iiuiiy^Vjrt  th$  toil- 
ijtU*  which  chrLsten  them.  They  ore  merely 
mlopted  eiftfcon;s>  As  with  some  other  iwinh 
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various  contents  safely  at  the  North  Landing 
Bridge,  after  a run,  stoppages  included  (to  herb- 
alize  among  some  wayside  mint),  of  two  hours, 
six  minutes,  and  thirty-seven  seconds,  nearly. 

We  fonnd  the  bridge  well ; ditto  the  woods  of 
cypress  and  pine;  ditto  the  swamp  and  its  in- 
habitants, batraohian,  ophidian,  ornithic,  and 
ebo;  ditto  the  steamboat  Calypso  and  her  crew 
of  one;  ditto  the  lockers  of  the  same  ( videlicet , 
the  steamer),  with  their  contents  edible  and 
bibulous. 

The  number  of  those  who  u assisted”  (a  Galli- 
cism appropriate  enough  here,  for;  the  physical  re- 
sources of  each  and  all  of  the  party  were  at  one 
time  or  another  called  into  requisition)  at  the 
jaunt  was  rix.  Imprimis:  Mr.  Meadows,  a hale, 
chern-faced  gentleman  of  five  feet  eleven,  weight 
one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  more  or  less, 
high  in  office  in  the  Albemarle  and  Chesapeake 
Canal  Company.  Second : Mr.  Blank,  smaller 
and  more  Cassius-like  in  physique,  with  black 
eyes  and  a red  mustache,  ako  an  attache  of  the 
corporation.  Third,  Mr.  Qtiicn,  a keen  and 
bright  blade  from  the  Empire  State,  with  intelli- 
gence and  efficiency  m far  above  as  his  shirt-col- 
lar was  below  his  (y)ears.  Fourth,  wv>  Fifth. 
Cy,  dock-yard,  crew  to  the  Calypso,  cook,  sinker, 
steward,  house-maid,  hoot-black,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
so  on,  all  in  one  dark  parcel.  Number  six  had 
not  yet  turned  up. 

In  advertisement  style,  our  boat  was  high-press- 
ure, fifty  feet  long,  nine  wide,  aide  wheel,  oscil- 
lating engine,  cabin  accommodations  for  ton  n 
pinch)  ten,  sj)eed  ten  miles  an  hour.  She  was 
in  prime  condition,  and  played,  puffed,  and 
whistled  her  part  nobly  throughout. 


On  a tine  morning  in  late  May,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight,  there  might  have  been  seen, 
etc.  But  the  gallant  G.  R,  is  in  some  sort 
an  American  now,  and  therefore  capable  of  hold- 
ing a ]>atent  right;  so  we  shall  not  pirate  on 
him.  It  is  a fact,  nevorthetes,  that,  at  the  day 
and  hour  aforesaid,  those  who  were  up  early 
enough  might  have  seen  a party,  M fit  though 
few,’1  rolling  through  the  main  street,  of  Norfolk 
toward  the  decidedly  fashionable  and  as  decidedly 
odoriferous  terminus  thereof  known  as  the  draw- 
bridge. Passing  that  structure,  the  party  in 
question  continued  to  roll,  by  favor  of  a colored 
youth  and  a team  of  the  same  tint,  dark  boy, 
through  the  any  thing  but  rolling  country  that 
stretches  southward  betw  een  the  two  branches  of 
the  Elizabeth,  To  say  the  Landscape  we  sped 
through  was  flat  is  a weak  expression.  The  few 
points  in  it  which  are  eight  feet  above  tide  have 
the  air  of  commanding  eminences.  A resident 
will  tell  you  that  mosquitoes  arc  qnite  trouble- 
some in  the  low  grounds,  bn t that  his  honse  is 
fourteen  feet  above  water,  and  they  seldom  soar 
to  liis  eyrie.  The  effect  of  this  condition  of 
things  on  horse-flesh  is  unfavorable.  The  gait 
of  walking  is  unknown  to  a sea-board  horse.  A 
trot,  a canter,  and,  in  specimens  of  extra  train- 
ing, that  particular  pace  which  gives  you  the 
idea  of  the  animal’s  making  an  insane  attempt 
to  shake  his  tail  off,  are  the  only  styles  of  pro- 
gression recognized  in  equine  circles.  The  roads 
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As  ih  not  uiieommott  in  (he  season.  #nd  pbtec.  f<  dtagp lha  Mark  hi?  perfectly  vicar  water  m$j. 
I fit*  weather  was  warmish.  Tliiryl  hiJUi  btechiurjs  hung  by  viirteic?  of  dower*,  grasses,  Mid  sfcrtd* 

to  attention.  By  r*>iiv*<(in*nee.8.  xin&nim*>»i*  Srno-  ;•  ••  mMc,  Tie*  him.  flag,  the  i>na\  h(mej- 

ii&ik  s->  flu-  « * an4  TTh?  -n<  ki«*5  $t*  einj/^MU-hke  and  nrhh  ;»jrfian«l 

al*orptmn  of  a gfc?  of  djerry -retired  'fluid  e&fl  bb>sV>Trtsof  the  laurel  rou^piewu*.  Animal  lift 
the  swamp  writer  derive*  tli&t  (syfar  from  sauim-  wus  lev  profuse  Sj#  and  then'  * trt*«fa$tik 
lion  vrit.1#  vej^lhble  matter,  and  them  if  no  finer  j wflaidd  glhk  mufor  the  :*tkbr^  nr  & ^y-OLikwl 
waiter  in  the  world)  follow^  This  duty  io  *mr  j InvwJ  dodge  ropidlr  mow!  a ciwnp.  Tb#  takei  • 
vimllWc^H  |Mirftjrniwi,  «everttl  of  dk*  " 

•Mr.  Qiueii,  Sen,,  entered  a fr^4>i\or,  go  above 
Hie  bridge*  along  the  North  the  < mud 

to  diiji  point  where  the  steam  were  M 

worfr,  tv  mile  and  a fmlf  distant.  Our  parage 
thither,  if  not  allugether  a#  irn|V>^in^  as  t'h**- 
pairu’s  rows  on  the  Nile,  i>;t!  through  a flnet 
etdoiifyule  of  Nature ’<?  arrldrt^tftte  flam  Thebe* 
or  Luxof  ^onld  huve  iriAkteb  <>ur  path  was  an 
a ye  mu*  of  water,  uhutul  red  feet  vndo,  Atraigbt  ivs 
an  arrow.  watUiul  in  ivith  cvpn^se^  of  primeval 
growth,  their  enormous  holes  sustaining  at  the 
summit  a m.e<t  of  the  most  dAieute,  fovtkerdike 


path  forty  feet  wid*  end 
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ward,  will  be  connected  with  Chesapeake  Buy  by 
a route  nearly  an  uir  line,  and  traversihle  by  the 
largest  craft  those  waters  will  tloat.  Nor  is  the. 
enterprise  of  modi  inferior  moment  to  Norfolk, 
to  or  by  whose  wharves  all  the  track*  secured  by 
it  must  pass.  It  is  one  of  the  most  promising 
of  those  new  works  which,  if  her  merchants  show 
a spirit  at  all  commensurate  with  the  occasion, 
roust,  infuse  new'  life  into  the  commerce  of  that 
city,  and  make  her  what  the  finest  harbor  south 
of  New  York  should  have  made  her  long  ago. 

Returned  from  the  swamp  excursion,  we  W'cre 
ready  to  unhitch  our  pony  steamboat  and  steer 
for  the  south.  But  delay  unlooked  for  occurred. 
A passenger  was  behind  time.  Number  six  was 
an  44  auncient  marine  re  "of  the  neighborhood,  who 
was  to  accompany  us  to  Currituck  Court  House, 
and  enlighten  Meadows  on  the  way  as  to  the 
chart  of  the  river  and  the  Sound.  Many  an  anx* 
ions  glance  Was  cast  up  the  perfectly  straight  and 
perfectly  level  rood  by  which  we  expected  the  ad- 
vent of  the  veteran.  High  noon  had  long  passed 
when  the  unbroken  perspective  w^as  intersected 
by  an  apparition  which  gave  the  momentary 
impression  that  the  old  gentleman  was  voy- 
aging  in  the  manner  of  his  youth,  and  bearing 
down  on  us  in  a sloop.  When  the  mysterious 


eight  feet  deep,  piling  up  the  black  chaos  of  mud 
and  stumps  on  cither  hand  in  long  ramparts. 
Altogether,  there  are  nine  at  work  on  die  line, 
which  embraces  eight  and  a half  miles  of  canal 
in  Virginia,  and  five  and  a half  in  North  Carolina, 
eighty  feet  wide  and  d(*?p  enough  for  vessels 
drawing  eight  feet  water.  These  dimensions 
will  allow  the  passage  of  craft  of  a much  larger 
class  than  those  navigating  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal.  Over  that  work  it  claims  many  addi- 
tional advantages,  one  of  which  is  that  only  a 
single  lock,  of  two  or  three  feet  lift,  is  needed  in 
the  whole  distance.  There  will  be  an  abundance 
of  trade  for  both. 

The  importance  of  this  improvement  to  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that  she  has  subscribed  near  half  the  calcu- 
lated cost.  When  completed,  an  it  may  be  in 
1850,  a very  extensive  navigation  within  her 
bottlers  which  h ns  been  cut  off  from  access  to  sea 
since  the  dosing  of  Currituck  Inlet  in  1821),  will 
have  a tauter  channel  tlian  ever.  More  than 
this,  all  the  rest  of  lier  sounds  and  rivers,  north 
of  Hatterus  and  south  of  Elizabeth  City,  instead 
of  being  dependent  on  a single  dangerous  passage 
eastward,  Oregon  Inlet,  or  on  the  crooked  and 
narrow  channel  of  the  Paaquotauk  River  north- 
^Vol.  XVIII.— No.  108.— 3 B 
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craft  first  bore  in  sight,  she  was  hull  down..  The 
horse  soon  rose  above  the  horizon,  and  the  mys- 
tery was  solved.  What  the  ignorant  stranger 
had  taken  for  most  and  sail  proved  to  be  the  up- 
per works  of  a tojvsulky,  principally  top.  We 
are  afraid  to  guess  the  altitude  of  the  t wo-wheeled 
sentry-box ; hut  it  entirely  overshadowed  the  lit- 
tle horse,  and  wagged  to  and  fro,  backward  and 
forward  over  him,  in  a way  calculated  to  inspire 
the  most  distressing  fears  of  his  personal  safety. 
But  all  went,  or  rather  came,  well.  Our  wort hy 
old  sea-dog,  C -a plain  Perse,  still  had  his  sea-legs 
on,  and  kept  his  perpendicular  despite  sundry 
desperate  wrenches  administered  to  his  turn-out 
by  some  corduroy  road  near  the  bridge.  We 
need  not  say  that  he  had  a warm  welcome,  nor 
that  the  song  of  Cabjpm  speedily  changed  from 
a fizzle  to  a snort.  She  commenced  operations 
by  thoroughly  sprinkling,  in  two  or  three  well- 


directed  puffs,  a solution  of  soot  over  the  clothe* 
of  the  passengers.  This  preliminary  through, 
she  struck  down  the  centre  of  the  canal-like 
stream t the  overhanging  branches  almost  brush- 
ing her  wheel-houses.  The  water  having  the 
color  of  brown  stout,  the  sensation  was  some- 
what that  of  navi  gating  the  torrent  that  swept 
away  a London  street  some  years  ago,  when  ono 
of  AVh  it  bread’s  vats  gave  way,  except  that  then} 
W'as  no  torrent. 

44 Fine  stream  this!”  said  Meadows. 

14  Narrow) sh,’’  said  we. 

14  Rather  j the  fact  is  w e waut  width  more 
than  depth,  though  the  channel  here  is  generally 
as  wide  as  the  river,  and  that  is  wide  enough  for 
a vessel  as  long  as  our  locks  to  w arp  around  in.  *’ 

“ It  hardly  looks  so  to  the  eye.  The  semi- 
sunken  canal-boat  above  the  bridge  just  reaches 
from  bank  to  bank,  bating  the  five  feet  throngb 

- . . Original  frcP'i 
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which  we  rowf*d.  Hard  indeed  is  if  to  realize  • 4v-Tfib  pool  would  hardly  fill  the  boilers  of  his 
that  the  desolate  sprit,  we  have  just  left  should  hie  and  rapid  namesake." 
have  hci?n  once  a mart.'"  j kt  But  it  will  help  to  boar  cargo  to  fill  the  hold* 

44  It  w ?w,  nevertheless.  Vessels  from  the  r>f  larger  steamers,  I hope.”  replied  Meadows. 
West  Indies  used  to  lie  under  these  cvpr e««-  M to  follow  her  transatlantic  track  from  a Vir- 
honghs.  The  city  of  New  York  was  then  fed  ginia  }>ort.” 

with  early  potatoes  by  fast  filing  schooners  from  44  So  mote  it  he!  May  the  Old  Dominion,  in 
this  river.  It  was  on  the  deck  of  a North  Land-  ! reconquering  her  wildernesses,  reconquer  the  sea  * 
ing  trader  that  the  lord  of  a secure  of  steamships,  Two  centuries  ago  this  region  was  not  wilder 
the  potentate  of  the  paddle,  the  august  Varider-  than  it  now  is.  She  won  then,  and  for  a century 
hilt  himself,  imped  his  w ing  for  the  flight  of  more,  the  fir*t  of  the  colonies  in  commerce.  The 
greatness  and  gain?"  two  inodes  of  progress  may  again  go  together. 
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«»f  Mu*  muar  l>e  the  first  ^ 

the  North  River— of  • Virginia,  »fl£  of  New*  York 

,!Th‘?  -very first.  She  «*  our  Cut  wont*  though  • 

' • Then  tbv  wanes  U*  Tf  much  stfirtM  at 
the  'novelty  .03  li-to;  of  l^(yn  wejf;  '• 

•viivn  RAteteh’s  mpn  wee**  this  way.  to 

•/  Natives  tin*  a*  scyreo  hero  xwW  y*  they  v or*, 
then,  or  more  so.  Wo  shall  astonish  ten  this  • 

••And  they,  to  judge  from  :hei r dre^  rtre  wn 

rm  lives,  hot  lurry  ner>/’  chimed  u*  Mr.  Quum.  ' •■£» 

*>  Good  IfeavetMj  young  man ! ^Ohjur^te'i  •;  \ ‘ 

" nnofiivT  rmn  Uko  time,  -.uvi  you  1)  h>r  0 a*  ho}>>  ' 

It  proved  a?- M:*^ :i»rt\s  oii-1.  ,S‘..Mfu*te  rvicrvM  ;,  ' - •*  f 

'feiqftezml  Large  Tracts,  now  cro^rml  with pin&k  j , ’ >; jjr? 

TOte  pointed  out  by  cwr  whiftshftfi&l  PaHuprus  | 

Ti>:  liAvixT^r^^je/i  productive  corndteMft  in  \m  4nyv  i ' * lW*ftNI>lW 

Trt  the  first  'sixteen  uiita*  we  passed  hut one  ^' .»‘: 

house,  uni}  its  two  occupants  were  the'  only  d»**~  ; ,T 

; »>^jhU\.hubian\t^ia«;«v  . njrA^rc^Xd^v  a m 

in  the  majority.  'Vhcsritivcd  under  our  h<m^  and  south,  and  from  live  to  fifteen  wide.  It 
with  a caimrc&s thnt  anvomi  more  of  jdiUosopby  baads  the  cftajftt  of  inland  him.  Jtttnllel  with  the 
t]ianfright,ari-.rpoThiips  more  eonteropt  of  the  sea-shore,  win  eh  atrprche$  from  Cape  Henry  to 
mmulers  thati  cithov.  A few  fishing  nets  -Jrv-  them  Florida. 

mg  on  thtf  bu#h<&  Were  tho  #utwurd  and  *&5hte  The  turn  sunk  into  the  distant  marshes- cm  our 
signs,  hpv^ttfr}  of •foprft  bipeds  ilmh  we  sawy  If  r$ght>  anA  dfed:  sea-breeze  came,  fresh  and  ttfid 
tlu> -TSLuslcal  id<*w  of  fh<? t .w#>'beitigR we  (lid  fpnn  the  leftv  : It  Va^  a flung  to  be  etijorpd  in 
jjk Jare  wfere  not  Expanded  by  she  mreanvorit • wills-  4lia)t^^^to1ti|fson  the  hnrrieaneTlieck  And  &wwf± 
'•ife  greeted,  them  with,  the  fault  whs  notion  of  (lie fair  Di/v/^^usshccafcrod 

to  rfh  over  the  Wuw*i«.  Aftnin#  arose  with  the  vplap* 

Tno  brmrt>  hrn.t)rfuj]Drht  to  Foftgf*  Bridge,  tutufe  ^teU*  1/ifcc  the  Mditary  fautWrew  of 
near  the  mouth  of  the.,  river,  and  the  iwwit  of  a !£££  we  were  T*xplareiw— tom*  -nut,  indent,  ratf 
sort,  c/f  rural  Fim  iSainta  or  Abatm.  The  hour  by  the  Virgin  Queen,  nor  die  pmi  cif  ckindrT, 
^e?^nt;here;in'^yihj^  (lraw're^nd . but  by  one  of  those  entities  ck'ScrilHjd  hr  K*t>- 

the  re,vate<l  pulls  of  the  cut  ire  *hip*  comprt  iu\  do)j»h  ns  lianng  “ no  hrort  b to  fee  ki*‘k*;»h  and  -ac 
afb^rded  dome  opiKirtunin’ for  dtndriiig  the  man-  soul  to  bo  ^lumne<l.>,  Buleigju  iriih  all  hfe 
ners  and  j>lyv»logTvmny  of  the  people.  Repeated  knightly  ardor,  mixs  |n  searrh  01  gold.  So  *ru 
\>&ih  und  npt^ak  oftbe  whistle  elicited  from  an.  the  joint-si oek  rom^ny  part  of  ns  had  the  lionur 
adjacent  cabin  two  m*a  and  a woman.  One  of  to  represent.  Why  hot  us  racml  the  wmijcw* 
die  mini  W3«s  old,  and  the  othur  y«qr  ohh  The  now  Bis  then?  l>oe»  the  subMitutiun,  in  iti  tais- 
womun  wuv  an  unhappy  m^iutTi;.  Noue  in»d  .5mfu\i“ie?f  of  w^imrre  rights  zx\d  hut* 

alsy  feeih.  The  males  Thtumr^d  to)™**?  *n#fc<  for-  make  it  lese 

aant jy  with  their  gnins.  The •hl»‘fer-.on'»^  re^|»eciabte  f Or  does  the  I'harni  of  ontifpiity 

in#  to  tenditlcfo— which  may  hjaV-e-wro’iigvAIdml  .tfte  rMereiioe?  Is  the  gulf  teuwt^n 

—wnsTf  lioinicidc ; his  criim^hAviitiig:  been  jllih  ehivhlinc  and  the  sordid  t<j  be  ^iged  by  Ihr 
initxcd,  we  ^ujijK^  in  ^‘  iu£6:m.yv^  tuiihu-  ot-^^nahuc;?  Qn  .thi€Yifi>jwrr  *ro  eaw 

ere  banging  wws  irtvont«<i.;V , jbivtarr  tiling  about  t©.a  verr  iwif-«opthinf;  .cunfR^iom  We  feU  fu- 
the  place  hH»ked  old,  r.ren  the  puppies.  The  two,  perior  to  twir  jihecnnwW-  Hwmt  ra> 

leaved  of  the  <ira  w,  from,  long  and  andisturbed  Tied  no  rapier,  »nk^r,  ar^]u»:butfe.  or  mher 
» «W 'iftihm,  ^tnck  ;%)  clascly  to  «ac!i  other  ilwit  more  slwully  than  a higli-pr^ure  trulcr;  Taic, 
the  dmm.ingof  tiieni  siiffiduntly  tr/tet  the  smoke-  frhrml  Mendow^f  armory  ov'jaurned 
pipe  4lide  through  Was  a,  work  of  time  4nd  |m-  ’ pistols  : but  they  wre  not  daogemu«>. 

J u^tice  tb  the  Fangote.stv  item  amis  tlu?  - not  contemplate  killing  unj  of  the 


^ ^ ^ P m| _ ^ __  IP. !■■■ 

(vjnfessioi)  that  they  ^nTweyhil  tho  prrKo^  wiili  * Fptic^ful  cniiqueet  %h$  Uhjti'ct  of  the 
unuring  imera^t,  mui  would,  when  a roph^ke,  •’  lion.  Our  lemler’«  aim  wns  to  ar?vw  N^il.  1 -•- 
n chftiii  g\>t  fa*t,  or  the  whrde  of  u$  were  nminiil- ' ohnn  ri)»cl  Virgin u*  tvigether,  mui  oars.— m*Ik 
ingly  su^iendecl  by  our  tmtute,  encourage,  our  j rldually  tfhd  |jemmadly  4«»w  iham 

Ifitw  with  n *mita  , j apart,;  -Ouv  mrittoiviis  one : .Xttfh  <^s  -rr,?v- 
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temper?  drftfuttiitiU  urn  til^i  «iipemr  to  j gtiished  the  gftttiut  J*:  that  filthy 

we ' have  >.*£{«*•  **«.;£$  them  l>jry\ien  or  Walter.  ! inure  had  a powerful  hand  in  Uj<?  re«£i**uu>V , 

TM  fact  i*,  ■ th&£-ih«&h  \vc  havatHuryet?*  »»d  who  J nxtil  that  touch  ni'm  glory  ]*  due  to  ih*  ^rtanitt 
.art*  usually  adduced  *n  *upp;»rf.  <«f  tfi*  delusion  ! ciiit  cities  of  Inily  nnH  Holland,  -mad  tfre  T*f#i'‘j*K 
spoken  of,  yu*i  tvmute?*  wiro  Miami  atone,  hale-  i iht\  of  gold  from  the  tie w fy\mihh  cofotfic*.  Why 
pendent  ot  tht;  foriuemes  of  their  b»y<  ami  >t*Uo  mu v not  similar  condition:*  now  favut  aimiW  tc  - 
might  have  Mpfic>ife«i  in  any  j igy.  The  feign  of  sal  c - ? 

tlije  Hterrv  a period  hJfe  The  mistake  &>&&$$  in  judging  thl*‘ . that,  Ofc 

for  pure,  healthy.,'  fraiU,  ami  vigoitma ‘tife  and;  the  other  era  toy  -ther'  vx-ry, 'first  myii,  TV 

feeling.  There,  was  not  more  of  primeval  arty:  uml  not  by  those  who  form  the  lead  it;  £ via  *.< 
harness  and.  enthusiasm  than  mw\  and  therefore  \ As  we  have  saicl,-  the, arc  to  : fcy 
no  omsu,  according  to  the  hi  cinema  hie  theory,  thrown  out  of  the.  rase  fd  together.  Cantor*** 
why  Milton  should  hove  been  coeval  w ith  Kell  j separate  them,  and  they  mn  not  be  the /propefry 
Owrnn  more  than  with  Fulton.  The  Iliad,  the  j of  a day.  Follow'  this  rule,  and  cmr  ftgc  is  'seen  •> 
A polio,  Ttichnrd  III.*  and  Paradise  Lost  have  fully  tv  hold  its  own  In  every  walk  int^ll^ct. 
tap  re  admirers  and  more  *ttuctetit*  trow  than  they!  Why  should  increased  ^ttalytte, d>hs*1rnc* 
,ev<*y  had'  .Worn.  Thus  they  may  he  said  to  l*v  JUeto  f$re  tuore  filnto  foer&iw<<i  stni feis- 
bug  to  ours  more  ?han  to  the  epoch  which  mj£  ward  the  natural  srieruns,  of -.  the ; 
duced  them  What  beeoTacs,  then,  of  the  allt>  jr:f »*;driir *4 Airf  FT  r«bst^r- T 

gation  that  such  efforts  are  the  mere  eoneintiofi  ifiul  tui:ub  U aids  without  fetn/rihe,  while  to 
or  crystallization  of  the  -cmitempofnry  jmpnlar  iho^  thb  ^ •.  .-’ 

mind,  flnd  tlmt  yet  >ve  do  not  duplicate  them  bt>  fett  neo.  ...  -h'-TT. 

awsevfv  an  dors  land  them  better  and  sympathise  Let;  them,  tlk*  eighteen  hundreds*  to*  they -fite f 
with  them  mure?  mil  with  If*  contribution  )U"  ligm^ndi^Wfs 

Apparently  the  strongest  argument  in  behalf  *d#c  tit  the  'avef-htotytog,  never. waihtig  stock,  . 
of  the  creed  in  question  i*  furnished  by  the  n*vj«.  -nw<dt;]pi^n<Uy.tn.i‘<»ng  the  «<th«r children 
val  of  the  •fine  arts  between  the  middle  vf  tho  fi.f-  The  my>xh’  g.lmv  of  “the  light  that  never  wtw  on 
teeuth  aiui  fh«  hegimung  of  the  ven-  sm  nor  ^jro^.pIftyB  not 

tuty'.  There  fiouriidiei!  then  hot  one  xnorely,  ftfotr  pntip  They  iHdttg  homo  i.he  b»init^fui 
frat  many  painted  who  Imrt*  not  boen  iippnvudw  | hintui  vnd  llmn^ht;  of  nfl  fhe  others  vih 

ed  >}nop.  But  it  in  equally  certam  that  affenty h^'and  every  fireside.  They  an?  daily  turning 
M wnvas  nuinnroos  and  profound  then  us  now,  jiuo  paip&Me  reality  ^otoe  wild  pootir  ♦iruam  of 
oiid^  consequently,  rhut  Meifihem  Wrnckehnmm ; ilitdr  dep»art^i , ateters.  And  as  they  the 

aiid  Mefi^  arc  mot  in^porwtfcfe  for  having  **f  the  actiml,  rliey  extend,  vid- 

cned  genius  liack  into  uioliocrity,  and  extin-  ■■■  tnnee  of  it,  tht  sphere  ol  the  Imaginary  At- 
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Iantis,  Cathay,  am]  El  Dorado  are  peopled  now 
with  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  are  the  goal 
of  tire-breathing  monsters  eoni|)ured  to  which  the 
dragons  of  old  fable  were  playthings.  Along 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  words  flash  back  and 
forth  with  a speed  never  fancied  for  the  man- 
dates of  Olympus.  The  antipodes  are  dotted 
with  astronomic  and  magnetic  observatories* 
from  which  hundreds  of  eyes  watch  through  the 
night  to  disentangle  worlds  that  swarm  beyond 
the  stars,  and  to  trace  the  -working*  of  a fluid 
more  impalpable*  than  light.  And  the  wider 
universe  and  the  subtler  forces  of  human  passion 
aud  human  polity  engage  a not  less  ardent  or 
less  successful  hand. 

“ Yes,  Meadows*  a fig  for  antiquity  1 * Cock 

up  your  lieaver,  lad;  cock  it  fu'  brawly,*  in  the 
face  of  the  pea-rovers  of  old.  The  chaps  who 
plundered  theSpaninb  galleons  in  linn?  of  peace, 
and  burned  the  friendly  Indian  villages  of  Croa- 
tun  in  revenge  for  the  di$up|>eur»iice  of  a stew- 
jhm,  were  not  more?  respectable  than  L&titte,  and 
far  less  than  Lopez.  Huzza  for  the  age  of 
steam ! Blank,  shove  her  along  a little  faster. 
Captain,  shift  vour  stool,  to  tin?  centre  of  the 
dc'  k*  and  get  her  in  better  trfviqt; ## 

Darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  waters,  un- 
broken save  by  three  fouqx?miv  dips  which  illu- 


mined the  city  of  Currituck  Court  House,  distant 
one  mile.  The  Hound  beneath  us  had  become 
thick  and  slab  with  grass  as  we  wheeled  shore- 
ward. We  were  paddling  through  the  vastest 
of  duck-ponds ; for  hither*  in  winter,  throng  the 
c.umis-backs,  lured  by  the  r aiisneria. 

Grass-grown  streets  are  familiar  things,  even 
in  many  parts  of  our  young  coun try ; but  grass- 
grown  harbors  are  seldom  heard  of.  We  were 
now  in  one,  the  deusely-ilonrisbing-stems,  eight 
and  ten  feet  long,  washing  against  the  sides  of 
the  half  dozen  sail-boats  tlmt  constituted  the  vis- 
ible marine.  When,  with  the  freshening  of  the 
waters  thirty  years  ago,  grass  came  in,  oysters 
went  out;  The  white  shells  of  the  defunct  glare 
sadly  up  through  the  shallows.  Currituck  oys- 
ters, once  famous,  hase  no  other  memorials  than 
those.  The  light  of  other  days  shines  only  in 
the  terrapin  and  the  crab. 

The  ancient  village  Indore  us  is  the  shire- 
town  of  a county  some  eighty  miles  long,  and 
embracing  the  stxrne  of  tho  earliest  attempt  at 
colonizing  the  present  territory  of  the  United 
States.  The  representative  of  the  county  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  State  resides  on  Roan- 
oke Island,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Captain 
Layne’s  fort.  Little  of  the  town  was  to  Ik?  seen 
from  the  boat,  or,  indeed,  as  wc  found  afterward* 
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from  any  other  point  HWf  * fawsn  Imngnra  f d£frV> ^ a»invey  & very  fair  load.  Like  every 

might  1m?  made  out  op  short.  Oop^idtt j thin#  ol^t*  hove*  they--' the  pg^AQd  lAOir^fe® — «bire 
connected  with  mid  bnnjrers  ,md  their  fcllowr  j Sfonnug  the  luxury 

citizen*  The  mc/^uibbest,  iT^ucbd  $$&'  mulmring  • tfcifc  hoato  linl?-’*##; 

'j)f  tin?  * hundred  y^rds  from  th« . lfth$y  I 'feet  id*,  watery:  tfreyfchide  is  tilled 

The  evening  riw*,.al  and  fir#  adf  ikmJr  cigar  du**  | ih&?<^nh  which,  w jdrtmgfr  mv 

>iAtclKMl7  the  Was  swwft . unbroken  ill  ouHdiiied  u?  umi  hi  terjr&iis  v bit  or  Thu  wb*tfr 

Imic  e.uhbi!(  save  hy  the  tremulous  has*  of  -erne?  ikaug  .dm*  «jdc  ami  a f>w>t.  and  * half  high, 
tired  snorer,  or  the  iieimdbuA  treble  of  bn  mirem  j And  strongly'  resmnbUug  the  ,?)vriaj^bo«td  of'  a 
uuoun  irallintjppe^  whom  interest  in  the  victors  j cireits,  is  calcukted  moxv:  fqpr  sfoiw  rjuaiy  use-  On 
tnvl  tempts]  an  unwonted  distance  from  terra  j the  f»  redone  oeoimem  fr  groaned  under  som*:  <ern 


jiriti'i.  : j md  harrafe  of  e/icmes.  M^v  Cmirt.fr 

The  morrow  w.*«  made  loyally  morutuitous  by  j known  o.v  4y  Cherry  ponrt,”  from  the  #f 

dl# .mating  of  the  county  ebjivt  und  a political  > dint  fruit  then  and  there  consumed.,  , v*  The  morr 
(ViriYoutiou.  :JHvht  dawn  tiQ  iwxm, 'Ihtintttrtv,  \ we  the  mete  the  wi>athnr  grew14'  that  on  j 
did  the  yeomanry  ttf  Currituck  and  the  attorney*  j of  the  jKtjnvlitfkm  eyer  lived  till  Juno.  "At  dtf 
nf;  the  iw'mfasl  frydfitf  *0*1/4  d&ran.L  pain;  e*Uh»au\  May  Court  credit  tt 

in.  Among,  the  whole  ]>t>vesYiofi  **  a solitary  den  man.*  a with  The  bowel  complsmt. 

bo^manT  wpnfd  lam*  'A^'ufmi  hard  ^Rh  tiv  Am  the  tm*  fovosea,  m<fe- 

Imil*  )St?0y  iKidy  went  cm  wfieelB^  The  j^ifukut  af  the  court  dtonV^  ntut  jail,  it  IvoeAinu  a 
,pri»djde  ,t»f.  rouifron  was  umversaUf  m?og-  tntdona.ahd'tnci^^  wbei»?  ^ 

nixed.  The  raids  we. loo.. good  fo  waste  time  the  ><Kcrt  ^r*s  nmt  riieir  h^rse^  were  i/>  be  toy 
in  the  ^»1  lie.  Yehihl^  of  every  ihsin^^tacmv  ixmimodttltdv  It  iuriied  ont  dWJr  the  iatter'vR^; 
wUli50uo.‘  hirl^vto  mde^rribed,  momiblc^l  mtch  m one  t»eit^r  provid^l  for  dian  their 

other  uniformly  in  one  mspwt— dml of  Uin»z  the  ‘.'lord*.  Mom:  of  them  could  hvA  our.  from  thi*. 
hghbot  of  tfigir  class.  The  CurrUtinkiftTis  seem  ! eitcnaive  ritnhks  and  scan  their  riders  rcemuiug 
long  to  have  splvfirl  the  problem  of  finding  j nf^jjrfow  Under  rude-  6^(h«,  composed  rjf  three 

wSuc^e^ve  ih?«uik 


the  smallest  j>r«stlile  ^uamity  of  raw  material 
const  sftunr  with  the  reqmred  strength,  in  mum  ala 
tint  leu*  than  carriages  For  ihKilom  frt>ru  re~ 
duutbnt  weight  then  might  challenge  the  world 
KhTniteh  their  tmg^&v  Aiilluea.  mcAawny^, 
h^r»F%  mules* t uxtd  shafr^AeU.  There  %rz  no 
?sio\v4mughC  horses  would  tio  out 
.‘I  pla.w  The  carts,  with  the  small  hat  well- 
formal  and  elc4ndrmWl  little  uuirmUs  ir^tph 


jiojes  Ami  a dhfdooand  revof. 
meirf#  crmvded  inui  these  romantic  mrents.  To 
tlrem  were  dfcpensedj  in  tm  ptmes  a dinner  ni 
com  bre&d,  Mewed  oysters,  arul  diver*  ineomfsnCr 
hcw.^iblo  ibrms  of  ku*oo.  Contain  plating  this 
}wa/;efuJ  Bee'nb  of  sui/atiuaial  oiyoytueitt,  it  sin* 
iXn(x»^d»k  for  a lover  rif  modfem  civilimliou  ti* 
avoid  ooritt  acting  ifk  pn>sent  wirh  fiie  and 
cglling*  up  the  itimp,e«  of  our  ilhi^rrions  pvdeo*  . 


ruOTWto^taU';  L-v>3. 
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eors,  the  first  white  explorers  of  this  shore.  They 
were  obliged  to  pick  up  a precarious  subsistence 
in  the  shape  of  an  occasional  bag  of  corn  or  peas 
— sometimes,  no  doubt,  when  their  treasury  of 
glass  beads  and  ten  penny  nails  ran  low,  in  r» 
something  hurried  way.  Their  boat,  * 4 with  4 


ores,  would  carry  but  15  men,  with  their  prouis- 
ions  for  7 dayes.”  We  are  not  told  that  it  did. 
In  any  case,  they  must  have  been  brought  to  short 
commons  ere  their  return  if  they  depended  on 
their  own  resources ; and  the  savages,  albeit  tim- 
id, must  have  gained  courage  from  numbers. 
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ttttrac-  snxefras,  walnuts,  etc.,  not  to  be  excelled  by  any 
empty  other  whatsoever.”  The  broad  waters  of  the 
S proud  Sound,  and  its  tributaries  which  leave  few  point* 
van  de-  more  than  a few  miles  distant  from  sloop  navi- 
of  vis-  gat  ion,  gives  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  a 
It  was  i semi-omphibioua  turn.  It  is  rather  startling  t'> 
lK  wen  a mountaineer  to  see  a party  composed  of  t wo  or 
liosyn-  three  women  and  one  man  lift  anchor  and  hoist 
gebus”  sail  in  the  gloaming,  and  steer  straight  into  the 
liscuss-  dusk  toward  a horizon  ail  of  wafer.  And  wind 
which  and  wave  at  times  make  matters  quite  lively  on 
>un  try.  the  surface  of  the  Sound.  The  six  or  eight  feet 
ttlture,  of  sand,  swelling  at  regular  bnt  distant  interval* 
>pl(j  of  into  isolated  cones  fifty  feet  high,  which  is  piled 
ir  own  up  along  the  son,  o tiers  slight  obstruction  to  the 
South,  east  wind,  and  north  and  south  the  sweep  b a* 
ion  by  free.  This  universal  familiarity  with  sails  pos- 
cheap,  sessed  bv  wlrnt  ntay  Ik?  called  our  inland  coast 
ies  and  people,  from  Non  tucket  to  flic  Rio  Grande,  for- 
•krnute  niches  the  Union  with  an  element  of  naval  strength 
t ; and  by  no  means  contemptible,  though  it  may  figure 
sms  of  but  feebly  in  our  marine  statistics.  It  is  com- 
rt.  and  mon  to  speak  of  the  insular  conformation  of  Great 
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border,  on  the  contrary,  has  a double  or  treble 
line  of  shore.  Innumerable  bays  and  estuaries, 
running  parallel  with  or  at  right  angles  to  the 
beach  proper,  navigable  and  more  or  less  land- 
locked, carry  mast  and  sail  into  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and,  as  it  were,  to  the  thresholds  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  people.  If  the  two  islands 
of  Britain,  with  their  two  or  three  thousand  miles 
of  shore-line,  make  her  mighty  on  the  sea,  how 
much  more  should  our  tiers  on  tiers  of  islands, 
with  their  thirty  thousand  miles  of  beach,  do  for 
America  ? True,  the  English  seas  are  more 
uniformly  rough ; but  the  school  they  give  the 
mariner  is  hardly  severer  than  that  furnish- 
ed by  the  trials  of  a winter  on  the  American 
coast. 

But  we  are  falling  into  the  Fourth  of  July 
vein.  A truce  to  squibs  and  crackers  till  the 
next  annual  eruption  of  the  national  volcano. 

Looking  landward,  see  that  other  type  and 
earnest  of  national  vigor — that  immense  grape- 
vine, covering  a small  field  from  a single  stem. 
It  is  the  scuppemong,  a North  Carolina  special- 
ty. No  other  American  grape  so  resembles  the 
European  varieties  in  freedom  from  pulp  and 
twang.  Let  us  make  our  own  wine,  and  plenty 
of  it,  saith  the  creed  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Cincin- 
nati (and  a saint  of  true  and  long  worth  he  is,  as 
his  name  betokens).  Then  no  more  Sagcrac,  no 
more  baldface,  no  more  tinctures  of  cocculus  In- 
dicus,  mo  more  poor-houses,  no  more  temperance 
societies,  no  more  Goughs.  Perhaps  so ; or  rath- 
er, certainly  so,  to  a certain  or  uncertain  extent. 
Cheap  wine  and  cheap  beer  will  do  good.  But 
our  varied  climate  and  varied  idiosyncrasy  de- 
mand a varied  stimulant.  It  is  absurd  to  sup 
pose  that  any  one  tipple  shall  satisfy  the  univers- 
al Yankee  throat — that  to  the  popular  question, 
41  What  will  you  take  ?”  one  unanimous  response 
shall  be  sent  up,  alike  from  the  semi-polar  log- 
cutter  of  Maine,  the  semi-tropical  merveilleux  of 
New  Orleans,  the  lean  speculator  of  Minnesota, 
or  the  piazza-lounging  planter  of  the  Palmetto 
State. 

Divers  lively  excursions  across  and  down  the 
Sound  occupied  our  little  boat  for  the  two  days 
of  our  stay.  Neither  crinoline  nor  obesity  were 
possibilities  contemplated  by  her  builder.  Con- 
sequently she  had  not  always  more  space  or  more 
steadiness  than  the  occasion  demanded.  On  the 
third  morning  we  (individually)  were  awakened 
by  the  noise  of  the  engine.  A glance  showed 
the  city  of  Currituck,  sufficiently  concise  before, 
to  be  growing  small  by  degrees  and  beautiftilly 
less,  the  grass  settling  itself  sluggishly  over  our 
retreating  track,  and  the  deserted  wind-mill,  that 
makes  the  main  landmark,  rearing  its  skeleton 
arms  more  and  more  dimly.  We  were  once  more 
“ to  the  northland  heading.” 

Our  limit  in  point  of  time  forced  us  to  defer 
the  prosecution  of  our  intended  visit  to  Roanoke 
Island.  Save  for  a month  or  two  in  the  year, 
access  to  it  is  occasional  only  and  uncertain. 
The  watering-place  on  the  beach  opposite  it  was 
not  yet  open,  and  the  tide  of  steamboats  and 
fashionables  was  but  preparing  for  the  How. 
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THERE  Is  a Farm-house  fringed  with  vines. 
And  o’er  its  roof  the  sunlight  shines ; 
Where  swallows  sail  the  summer  air, 

And  pour  their  notes  of  music  there. 

The  wifely  wren  hath  built  her  nest 
Snug  ’gainst  the  roefs  low,  modest  crest; 
While  ’round  each  plant  and  blossoming  tree 
Swings  in  and  out  the  humble-bee. 

The  house-dog  suns  his  shaggy  side 
Nearest  the  porch  the  cat  beside; 

While  robin  redbreast  chants  his  song, 

And  mocking-birds  the  notes  prolong. 

There  is  a face  within  the  cot — 

Oh ! blessed  face,  and  ne’er  forgot ! 

Her  beauteous  eyes  turn  on  her  boy — 

The  mother’s  hope,  the  widow’s  joy. 

A playmate  of  the  birds  h|  seems, 

A shape  that  comes  to  us  m dreams; 

The  shadow  from  the  broken  tree 
Ne’er  fell  as  yet,  niy  child,  on  thee  1 

" EL 

There  is  a House  within  the  town. 

Rich  carvings  o’er  its  portals  frown, 

And  silken  curtains  bar  the  way 
Of  rising  sun  and  noontide  day. 

Old  paintings  hang  along  the  wall, 

Stained  lights  upon  the  carpet  fall; 

Rich  mouldings  here  and  there  are  fret. 
Carved  woods  in  blue  and  gold  are  set. 

Upon  the  buffet  silver  gleams 

Where  Art  hath  carved  her  choicest  dreams ; 

The  liv’ried  valet  hovers  ’round 

With  muffled  feet  that  wake  no  sound. 

A face  beneath  the  lights  is  there, 

Its  lines  deep  graved  by  grief  and  core; 

His  hand,  long  used  to  count  his  gold, 

Is  thin  and  long,  and  lean  and  cold. 

There  is  a Ship  upon  the  sea — 

A golden- freighted  argosy — 

Bearing  the  golden  fleece  from  fer 
To  port  where  sets  the  Evening  Star. 

m. 

The  merchant’s  thoughts  are  not  with  thee. 
Oh!  golden-freighted  argosy; 

But  with  the  Farm-house  fringed  with  vines. 
Upon  whose  roof  the  sunlight  shines. 

He  sums  his  long  life  o'er  and  o’er, 

His  health,  his  credit,  social  power; 

But  still  his  thoughts  will  wander  there, 
Where  swallows  sail  the  summer  air. 

’Mid  all  the  notes  and  bonds  that  stand 
His  memory  ’round,  like  silver  band, 

His  fancy  fondly  ’scapes  to  thee, 

Thou  robin’s-note  from  out  the  tree! 

Along  the  chambers  of  the  past 
Are  busts  in  bronze  and  marble  cast; 

Still  are  his  thoughts  within  the  cot, 

And  mother’s  name  is  ne’er  forgot. 
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THE  BURNING  OF  SALTONE 
VILLA. 

THE  mansion-house  or  villa  of  Saltone  was 
built  by  William  Saltone,  of  Georgia,  in  the 
years  1832,  ’33,  and  *34.  In  the  winter  of  1832 
the  proprietor  sold  his  plantations  in  Georgia, 
at  the  persuasion  of  his  wife,  who,  though  a 
young  woman,  was  known,  by  a custom  of  fam- 
ily and  neighborhood,  as  “ Madam  Saltone,” 
and  built  a villa  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  near 
one  of  the  interior  villages  of  that  State.  He 
was  the  last  representative  of  an  ancient  family 
of  Virginia,  which  for  several  generations  had 
given  signs  of  decay  by  melancholia  and  insanity. 
The  two  younger  brothers  of  William  had  lived 
unmarried,  and  died  in  middle  life  by  their  own 
act.  Madam  Saltone  was  a second  cousin  of 
her  husband,  and  though  a lady  of  superior  man- 
ners and  rare  education,  was  of  a severe  and 
compressive  temper,  haughty  in  general  society, 
and  dwelling  much  upon  ideas  of  aristocracy. 
She  had  been  eminently  beautiful,  ami  when  I 
first  saw  her  at  Saltone  villa,  one  year  after  the 
sudden  demise  of  Mr.  Saltone,  who  was  found 
lying  dead  of  apoplexy  in  a field  near  the  house, 
during  the  absence  of  his  wife  on  a visit  to  the 
South,  she  retained  the  full  splendor  of  a majes- 
tic countenance  and  figure,  with  a manner  and 
bearing  the  most  queen-like  I had  ever  6een  in 
woman.  She  was  then  in  her  thirty-fifth  year. 

At  the  completion  of  the  second  year  of  her 
widowhood  Madam  Saltone  was  privately  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  William  Davenant,  of  Boston ; a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  ten  years  her  junior,  and 
of  singularly  winning  and  amiable  manners. 
Being  the  business  manager  and  legal  adviser  of 
the  family,  I enjoyed  the  confidence  and  conver- 
sation of  Mr.  Davenant  and  his  lady,  and  the 
characters  and  personal  peculiarities  of  both  were 
well  known  to  me. 

Three  years  had  elapsed,  and  the  second  mar- 
riage of  Madam  Saltone  promised,  like  the  first, 
to  be  a childless  one.  Neither  Davenant  nor  his 
wife  had  any  near  relatives  who  wguld  naturally 
be  the  heirs  of  their  large  estates.  The  husband 
became  gloomy,  abstracted,  and  desponding.  I 
attributed  the  change  to  his  disappointment  in 
regard  to  offspring,  and  advised  him  to  adopt  a 
son.  He  thanked  me  for  the  suggestion,  and 
said  that  he  would  certainly  provide  himself  with 
an  heir,  if  it  were  possible,  for  the  sake  of  the 
name,  if  for  nothing  more. 

Mr.  Davenant  then  informed  roe  that  he  was 
making  preparations  for  a journey  to  Europe, 
where  he  intended  to  collect  pictures,  plate,  and 
works  of  art  for  a new  house  in  the  city,  which 
Madam  Davenant  was  building.  He  would  be 
absent  perhaps  a year. 

Soon  after  this  conversation  I was  sent  for  by 
Madam  Davenant  to  her  room.  She  was  in 
bed,  attended  by  her  physician,  and  seemed  ill. 
She  informed  me  of  the  projected  journey ; said 
that  “ she  had  no  desire  to  accompany  her  hus- 
band, but  would  remain  and  superintend  the 
building  of  the  new  house,  which,”  she  added, 


I with  a sigh,  “might  be  an  amusement.”  Mad- 
am Davenant  looked  pale  and  sad,  which  was 
I noticeable,  as  her  expression  was  usually  clear 
' and  decided.  She  gave  me  a bundle  of  docu- 
ments to  examine  and  copy.  I retired  imme- 
diately to  my  room  and  opened  the  package. 
It  contained  three  legal  instruments ; the  wills 
of  Davenant  and  his  wife,  mutually  leaving  all 
they  possessed  to  each  other,  and  a power  of  at- 
torney for  myself  to  manage  the  personal  affairs 
of  the  husband  during  his  absence.  They  were 
drawn  up  carefully  in  the  bold,  angular  hand- 
writing of  the  lady,  whose  talent  for  affairs  suit- 
ed well  with  the  pride  and  firmness  of  her  dispo- 
sition. 

The  next  day  these  papers  were  executed  and 
given  to  me.  Mr.  Davenant  advised  that  I take 
them  with  me  to  Boston,  and  lodge  them  in  a 
place  of  security.  After  some  demur,  the  lady 
consented,  and  I left  the  house,  glad  to  escape 
from  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  and  suspicion, 
which  all  the  luxury  and  splendor  of  Saltone 
villa  and  the  elegant  conversation  of  its  master 
had  not  power  to  dispel. 

The  mansion  stood  upon  the  slope  of  a broad 
hill  facing  the  sunrise.  On  a clear  day,  with  a 
powerful  telescope,  the  site  of  Boston,  Milton 
Hill,  and  the  ocean  were  faintly  discernible  from 
the  upper  windows.  It  was  separated  from  the 
village  by  an  arm  of  the  forest  which  extended 
eastward  from  the  mountains.  The  lawn  in 
front  of  the  mansion  was  a grand  crescent, 
fringed  on  its  outer  curve  with  fine  elms.  A 
carriage-way,  after  winding  through  the  forest, 
entered  the  lawm  upon  the  right.  The  view  in 
front  overlooked  the  summits  of  the  highest  trees 
of  the  plain,  and  presented  a prospect  of  more 
than  twenty  villages,  far  and  near,  white  marks 
on  the  green  bosom  of  the  land.  Orchards, 
copses,  corn-fields,  and  silver  streams  added  in- 
terest to  the  view. 

The  side  doors  of  the  villa  opened  into  rosc- 
bowered  paths,  which  terminated  by  long  grada- 
tions in  shady  shrubberies ; and  these  in  hickory 
groves,  which  mingled  insensibly  with  the  natu- 
ral forest.  The  viny  porticoes,  hung  with  wood- 
bine, clematis,  and  rare  creepers ; the  long  con- 
servatory, a palace  of  glass,  resting  upon  rows 
of  Moorish  columns,  under  which  a vast  assem- 
blage of  flowering  plants  of  the  tropics  sated  the 
eye  and  sense  with  beauty  and  odor ; cases  of 
exquisite  shells,  coins,  and  books,  in  the  interior 
rooms;  a hall  so  light  and  brilliant  it  seemed 
almost  a continuation  of  the  painted  porticoes ; 
carpets  and  furniture  in  keeping  with  the  rich 
colors  of  the  wall,  and  exquisitely  ornate;  in- 
struments of  music,  which  stood,  mute  servants 
of  melody,  in  their  pictured  recesses ; painting* 
of  all  ages,  whose  subject  required  no  explana- 
tion, not  even  a verse  of  Scripture,  fixing  and 
charming  the  gaze  at  the  first  view ; the  quiet 
but  sombre  richness  of  the  rooms,  all  different, 
chary teristic,  and  supported  by  a decorative  an 
that  neglected  nothing,  and  relieved  while  it 
satisfied  the  eye ; the  vastness  and  variety  of  the 
immense  house  where  a king’s  retinue  might 
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hare  been  entertained ; in  the  midst  of  all  moved 
two  rare  and  beautiful  figures,  childless,  joyless, 
polished  as  the  statues  of  their  halls,  and  cold 
as  they ; tending  in  weariness  toward  a future 
without  aim  or  hope,  and  dreaming  always  of 
“what  might  have  been.’* 

It  was  my  habit,  when  approaching  the  villa, 
to  take  a by-road  that  led  over  the  low  range  of 
mountains  overlooking  its  western  front.  I did 
this  to  get  the  view,  which  was  at  all  seasons  at- 
tractive ; not  so  much  for  those  extended  features 
of  cultivated  landscape  scenery,  which,  I main- 
tain, surpass,  in  some  parts  of  lovely  Massachu- 
setts, the  fairest  scenic  reputations  of  France  and 
England,  but  for  the  view  of  Saltone  through  an 
opening  in  the  forest. 

All  beauties,  even  those  of  the  human  form, 
depend  much  upon  association.  The  velvet  lawns 
of  baronial  manors  delight  the  Englishman,  and 
the  heavy  and  somewhat  tame  architecture  of  his 
country-seats  pleases  him  more  than  they  do  an- 
other : he  loves  them  through  an  educated  taste ; 
they  are  the  first  impression,  the  ideal  of  youth, 
the  pride  of  manhood,  the  prejudice  of  age.  No 
less  charming  and  sacred  to  me,  for  the  same 
reasons,  are  the  beauties  of  my  native  land. 

The  last  time  I saw  Saltone  through  the  oak 
opening  on  the  mountain  road  the  glory  oPsun- 
rise  had  illuminated  its  crystalline  roofs,  on 
whose  numerous  angles,  and  over  the  Moorish 
chimneys,  the  green  masses  of  the  creepers  were 
made  transparent  by  penetrating  sunbeams.  Over 
the  great  doors  stalactitic  canopies,  rich  with 
flowers,  covered  shaded  entrances,  cool  and  lus- 
trous as  the  caves  of  the  sea.  Each  window 
seemed  a deeply  carved  frame,  fit  for  some  living 
portrait  of  pensive  loveliness.  The  indescribable 
pale  brown  of  the  walls  made  a rich  ground-work 
for  the  foliage  of  living  green  which  clung  to  it 
or  floated  around  it. 

I had  passed  the  night  at  the  village  tavern  an<?f 
rode  over  at  sunrise.  The  inn-keeper,  my  queru- 
lous and  venerable  friend,  Deacon  Satterlee, 
poured  out  a muddy  stream  of  talk  touching 
the  villa ; the  absence  of  4 4 Squire”  Davenant  iu 
Europe;  Madam  Davenant,  her  charities,  her 
pride,  her  quarrels  with  a Swiss  housekeeper; 
the  jealousy  of  the  neighbor,  farmers  and  their 
people,  who  teased  and  annoyed  the  44  villa 
folks;”  Madam  Davenant’s  habits;  she  was  a 
late  sleeper ; ate  little  or  nothing ; read  a great 
deal;  played  a little  on  the  guitar;  sang  glorious- 
ly when  no  one  was  near ; was  often  44 sick,”  or 
seemed  to  be  so,  and  would  shut  herself  weeks 
together  in  her  chamber;  how  many  44 helps” 
she  employed,  and  how  they  44  wasted  and  stole 
every  thing!”  My  pity  and  sympathy  were  ex- 
cited, and  the  next  morning,  when  I met  the  lady 
at  her  breakfast-table,  grave,  elegant,  and  over- 
powering as  usual,  I could  not  avoid  expressing 
some  interest  in  her  lonely  situation,  and  advised 
her  to  leave  Saltone  and  live  in  the  city  till  Mr. 
Davenant  should  return.  * 

She  received  my  advice  with  a courteous  ac- 
knowledgment, and  handed  me  in  reply  a letter 
from  her  husband,  in  which  his  return  was  fixed 
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for  the  next  spring.  Madam  Davenant  con- 
versed with  seeming  freedom.  She  spoke  of  her 
relation  with  her  husband ; which,  she  said,  had 
not  been  productive  of  happiness  for  either. 
“They  were  both  exclusive,  both  rich,  and  pre- 
disposed to  melancholy.  ” . . . “Mr.  Davenant 
occupied  himself  of  late  in  scientific  pursuits, 
and  practiced  chemistry  and  mechanics  as  a 
recreation.”  She  smiled  when  she  informed  me 
that  he  had  mended  the  great  Dutch  clock  that 
stood  in  her  bedroom. 

“My  husband,”  she  said,  “if  a poor  man, 
would  have  been  a famous  mechanic.  — You 
would  not  believe  how  ingenious  he  is ; and  with 
admirable  taste  in  all  things.  He  paints  well ; 
many  of  those  pictures  are  his.  I have  a guitar 
of  his  making.  He  is  a good  farmer,  gardener, 
architect ; in  short,  there  is  nothing  he  can  not 
do.  What  a pity,”  she  add^l,  sighing,  “that 
Davenant  had  not  been  a mechanic,  and  married 
some  poor,  uneducated  girl,  who  would  worship 
his  genius,  and  cry  4 Oh  Heavens !’  to  every  act 
of  his.  We  were  not  suited  to  etlch  other ; we 
had  both  of  us  outlived  the  possibility  of  enjoy- 
ment.” 

44  At  your  years!” 

44  Yes.  I had  exhausted  life  at  thirty.  I 
married  a young  man  for  the  sake  of  a new  ex- 
citement. By  a strange  accident  we  found  that 
we  were  alike  ; and  both  drew  blanks.  Neither 
is  able  to  give  happiness  to  the  other.  Had  Mr. 
Davenant  been  poor  and  ignorant  we  should 
have  made  a paradise  of  Saltone.” 

44 But  his  taste,  his  genius?” 

44  A natural  gift,  Sir.  The  greatest  geniuses 
in  art  and  science  are  almost  all  poor  and  igno- 
rant at  first : in  that  lies  their  happiness  and 
their  success.” 

“I  had  imagined  that  your  marriage  was  a 
love  aflair.” 

44  Oh  I you  thought  so  because  I was  so  much 
older  than  be.  Nothing  of  the  kind,  I assure 
you.  Had  it  been  so  I might  be  happy  in  being 
jealous.  No;  Davenant  is  in  love  with  a poor 
girl — DeacOn  Satterlee’s  daughter.” 

“Bessy  Satterlee?” 

“The  same.” 

44  She  is  pretty,  but  coarse.” 

44 Not  at  all  coarse;  you  mistake  simplicity 
for  coarseness.  I wish  Davenant  could  marry 
her,  but  I see  no  means  of  arranging  a separa- 
tion ; we  never  quarrel — that  is  the  misfortune. 

I would  do  much  to  give  Davenant  his  freedom ; 
but  our  laws  are  ridiculously  framed.  Perhaps 
you  could  suggest  ?” 

44  You  are  beautiful,”  said  I,  looking  once  into 
the  eyes  of  Madam  Davenant,  44  and  still  young. 
Could  you  not  arrange  some  scandal  ?” 

She  smiled.  “Impossible.  No  man  will  at- 
tempt it.  I am  too  cold  and  proud.  Besides,.  I 
will  not  sacrifice  the  honor  of  my  family  even 
by  a rumor.  I could  endure  any  thing  better 
than  a scandal.” 

While  we  conversed  over  our  coffee  the  Butch 
clock  above  stairs  in  Madam  Davenant’s  bed- 
room chimed  the  hour  of  ten,. and  played  a deli- 
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cions  air — the  music,  the  odor  of  the  flowers  and 
hay  fields,  wafted  in  by  the  morning  breeze,  the 
songs  of  innumerable  birds,  the  glow  of  pictured 
beauty  from  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  and  the 
stir  of  jasmine  vines  that  looked  in  at  the  win- 
dows, contrasted,  all  of  these,  with  the  straqge- 
uess  of  the  melancholy  conversation,  left  a weird 
impression  upon  my  imagination. 

At  twelve  that  day — it  was  a hot,  still  noon 
of  August — I rode  over  to  the  village,  having 
some  business  to  arrange  for  Madam  Davenant. 
This  occupied  the  rest  of  the  day,  and,  after  the 
customary  evening  chat  with  Deacon  Satterlee,  I 
retired  early  to  my  bedroom  in  the  tavern. 

The  heat  of  the  summer  night  and  a restless 
fancy  kept  me  awake.  At  two  in  the  morning, 
after  a short,  uneasy  slumber,  I rose  and  went 
to  a window  that  looked  eastward  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  villa.  The  pale,  calm  features  of  the 
beautiful  Madam  Davenant  rose  before  me,  and 
I seemed  to  see  the  long  vista  of  miseries  that 
awaited  her  course  on  the  downhill  of  existence. 
I thought  of  Davenant  himself ; the  singular  fate 
that  had  heaped  upon  him  all  possible  wretched^ 
ness  in  the  guise  of  brilliant  fortune  and  a proud 
alliance.  Was  he  merely  indifferent  to  his  wife, 
or  did  a stronger  feeling  interpose  between  him 
and  the  woman  who  looked  down  upon  him, 
pitying  and  disappointed,  from  the  superior 
height  of  her  own  supreme  misery  ? 

While  I was  indulging  these  painful  specula- 
tions a few  large  drops  of  rain,  pattering  on  the 
roof,  accompanied  with  a puff  of  cool  air,  sig- 
naled the  beginning  of  a storm.  I leaned  out 
of  the  attic  window  and  saw  a black  arch  of 
cloud  which  had  already  reached  the  zenith, 
and  was  rushing  down  upon  the  eastern  half  of 
the  sky.  A moment  more,  and  the  heavens 
were  lighted  with  a blinding  flash 9 followed  by 
intense  darkness,  a burst  of  thunder,  and  tor- 
rents of  rain.  The  rain  fell  without  abatement, 
the  lightning  and  thunder  were  almost  continu- 
ous, a wind  rushed  wildly  over  the  forest,  tear- 
ing off  the  leaves,  and  whirling  before  it  a min- 
gled tempest  of  driving  rain  and  flying  ruins  of 
the  trees. 

In  the  midst  of  this  conflict  of  the  elements  I 
was  startled  by  a gleam  of  ruddy  light  above  the 
foliage  of  the  wood  in  the  direction  of  the  villa. 
I watched  it  vaguely.  The  light  grew  larger 
and  shot  upward,  until  at  length  a tongue  of 
flame  and  a whirl  of  lurid  smoke  convinced  me 
that  either  the  villa  itself  or  the  larg£  bams  m 
its  vicinity  were  on  fire.  I hurried  on  my 
clothes,  wakened  the  inn-keeper,  and  sent  off  the 
stable-boy,  who  slept  in  the  loft  above  me,  to 
ring  the  church  bell.  I then  went  to  the  stable 
and  saddled  my  horse.  Before  I could  put  foot 
in  the  stirrup  the  bell  had  been  tolling  several 
minutes  and  the  village  was  awake.  Cries  of 
fire,  above  the  war  of  wind  and  rain,  issued  from 
casements  far  and  near ; and  I saw,  by  the  flashes 
of  lightning,  a number  of  men,  half  dressed,  with 
buckets  in  their  hands,  rushing  along  the  road 
in  blind  haste,  in  the  direction  of  the  villa.  I 
soon  overtook  and  distanced  them,  and  in  five 
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minutes  reached  an  opening  in  the  forest  through 
which  I could  see  the  conflagration. 

Arms  of  solid  flame  reached  out  from  the 
windows  and  under  the  sculptured  eaves,  and 
clasped  their  fiery  hands  together,  wTithed  and 
twined  above  the  roof.  The  rush  of  the  wind 
carried  the  flame  from  window  to  window,  in 
great  leaps,  to  every  angle  and  recess ; and  the 
entire  mass  soon  became  a volcano  of  fire,  roar- 
ing and  whirling  high  against  the  bosom  of  the 
lowering  thunder-cloud. 

The  rain  that  fell  in  torrents  seemed  only  to 
intensify  the  fire,  and  added  to  the  red  light  of 
the  conflagration  a blue  halo  of  burning  water, 
like  the  violet-colored  vestment  of  the  flame  of  a 
candle  in  the  damp  air  of  a mine.  All  around 
and  above  was  sable  darkness,  relieved  only  by 
ruddy  gleams  reflected  from  the  lawn  and  the 
semicircle  of  elms.  Quick  repeated  flashes  of 
lightning,  hiding  half  the  fire  for  an  instant  in 
white  light,  the  mileyed  roar  of  thunder,  peal 
after  peal,  drowning  the  rush  and  murmur  of  the 
conflagration ; an  occasional  fall  inward  of  roofs 
and  turrets ; and  the  moving  figures  or  groups  of 
terrified  villagers,  driven  back  between  rain  and 
fire,  by  the  fury  of  both  elements,  and  seen  only 
at  intervals  by  flashes  of  electric  illumination — 
these  strange  and  vivid  appearances  occupied  me 
for  a moment.  It  was  impossible  to  save  any 
part  of  the  group  of  buildings.  If  any  persons 
were  in  the  mansion  they  had  perished.  All  had 
probably  escaped.  In  less  than  an  hour  the 
princely  mansion  of  Saltone — that  unrivaled  work 
of  art  and  taste,  the  home  of  elegance  and  vertu — 
in  an  hour,  all,  pictures,  statues,  vases,  cabinets 
of  gems  and  coins,  the  rare  library  of  books  and 
works  of  the  graver,  furniture  of  graceful  pattern, 
satin  hangings,  carpets  of  Brussels  and  Turkey, 
the  viny  porticoes,  the  enchanted  rose-gardens ; 
the  conservatory,  rich  with  exotic  perfumes  of 
ia  hundred  kinds — all  would  be  a heap  of  vile 
and  smouldering  ashes.  A sensation  of  intense 
and  choking  regret  oppressed  me,  for  such  irrep- 
arable loss  of  what  all  desire  and  few'  ever  en- 
joy. I did  not  think  at  that  moment  of  the  in- 
habitants or  owners  of  the  villa:  their  wealth 
would  enable  them  to  replace  what  they  had  lost. 

It  was  I who  suffered,  more  than  they : insensi- 
bly I had  become  attached  to  Saltone — more, 
perhaps,  than  if  it  had  been  my  own ; I had  en- 
joyed all,  from  the  first  stone  of  the  corner  to 
the  last  decoration  of  the  hall,  without  the  bur- 
den or  the  care  of  proprietorship.  The  villa  with 
its  beauties  had  gradually  seated  itself,  through 
years  of  intimate  acquaintance,  in  that  passion 
with  which  men  seem  to  be  endowed,  in  common 
with  animals — the  love  of  places,  of  odors,  and  of 
things ; an  attachment  of  whose  intensity  till 
then  I had  been  unconscious. 

While  I stood  watching  with  unspeakable  re- 
gret the  fall  of  the  last  of  the  four  square  towers, 
as  it  plunged  sullenly  into  the  smouldering  ashes 
of  the  ruin,  and  scut  up  a volley  of  pointed  flame6 
and  rolling  clouds  of  smoke,  I heard  an  anxious 
female  voice  calling  my  name.  It  was  Sarah 
Behn,  Madam  Davenant’s  Swiss  housekeeper, 
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moving  about  bare-headed  in  the  rain,  half 
crazed  with  terror  and  excitement. 

44  Oh,  Sir!  can  you  tell  me  where  I will  find 
Madam  Davenant?”  she  exclaimed,  running  up 
and  seizing  the  bridle  of  my  horse. 

The  question  was  alarming.  “ When  did  you 
lost  see  her?”  I asked.  “I  heard  it  said  she 
was  safe  in  the  farm-house.1* 

44  Oh ! Iam  afraid  she  is  burned ; I have  not 
seen  her.  It  was  I who  ran  to  the  farm-house. 
I hod  on  a dress  of  hers,  and  they  mistook  me 
for  Madam.” 

At  the  same  instant  Deacon  Satterlee  came 
hobbling  along  on  his  crutch,  panting  and  speech- 
less with  haste. 

4 4 Is  Madam  Davenant  at  the  village?”  I 
asked. 

44  At  the  village ! Madam  Davenant  ? How 
should  she  get  there  at  this  hour?” 

“I  know,  I know  she  is  burned!”  screamed 
Sarah  Behn,  clasping  her  hands.  44  Oh,  it  is 
horrible,  too  horrible!  It  all  comes  of  that 
wicked  John  Cisco ; he  ran  away  with  the  rest, 
and  no  one  went  to  waken  Madam  Davenant. 
She  is  dead — she  is  burned— burned ! ” 

Crazed  with  horror  and  grief,  the  woman  threw 
herself  down  upon  the  wet  turf,  and  lapsed  into 
a succession  of  hysterical  spasms,  rolling  over, 
shrieking,  and  tearing  her  hair  like  a maniac. 
Her  outcries  drew  together  a crowd  of  idlers  and 
lookers-on.  I advised  a general  search  for  the 
missing  lady,  in  the  vague  hope  that,  wandering 
off  in  the  darkness,  she  might  have  lost  her  way 
and  fallen  exhausted  in  the  forest.  A score  of 
active  boys  and  men,  and  even  women,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  paths  and  by-ways  of  the  vicinity, 
started  in  pursuit. 

The  old  Deacon,  feeble  and  rheumatic,  begged 
me  not  to  leave  him  alone  with  the  housekeeper, 
who  came  out  of  one  spasm  only  to  fall  into  an- 
other. With  much  difficulty,  for  she  was  fat 
iand  heavy,  I dragged  her  under  a summer-house 
that  had  escaped  the  conflagration,  and  rode 
back  to  the  village  to  procure  a vehicle.  Luckily 
I found  a wagon  and  harness  in  the  tavern-stable, 
and  so  drove  back  with  my  own  horse  before  it. 
The  searchers  had  returned  unsuccessful,  and 
were  gathered  in  gloomy  groups  under  the  sum- 
mer-house. 

It  was  now  broad  daylight,  and  the  wind  and 
thunder  had  cleared  away.  The  fires  of  the  burn- 
ing ruin  were  nearly  quenched  by  the  heavy  rain. 
Knowing  the  situation  of  Madam  Davenant’s 
bedroom,  I sent  to  the  farm-house  near  by  for 
spades,  axes,  and  rakes ; and  we  began  working 
in  good  earnest,  a dozen  together,  in  that  part  of 
the  cellar  which  was  directly  beneath  her  bed. 
The  heavy  oaken  beams  of  the  frame  had  fallen 
inward.  These,  still  burning,  wc  cut  away  and 
drew  out  of  the  pit,  and  aided  the  quenching 
rain  with  buckets  of  water.  The  fire,  flashing 
up  at  intervals,  hindered  our  progress,  hut  by 
evening  of  that  day,  after  repeated  delays  by  the 
fire,  we  had  thrown  out  all  the  ashes  and  rub- 
bish from  the  pit.  Fragments  of  half-burned 
books,  silver  candelabras  melted  into  fantastic 
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forms,  a shapeless  lump  of  gold,  recognized  as 
the  case  of  Madam  Davenant ’s  watch,  which  hung 
at  night  at  her  bed’s  head ; portions  of  the  gilded 
bed-posts,  bundles  of  singed  feathers,  the  barrels 
of  a brace  of  pistols  that  lay  usually  iu  the  drawer 
of  a light-stand  between  the  bed  and  the  wall, 
and,  among  other  relics,  the  wheels,  and  the  en- 
ameled copper  dial-plate  of  the  great  clock,  which 
had  once  played  the  airs  of  Rossini,  were  success- 
ively drawn  forth.  I had  these  all  taken  to  the 
summer-house  and  a guard  placed  over  them. 

No  human  remains  could  be  found.  Mean- 
while Sarah  Behn,  the  housekeeper,  had  recov- 
ered from  her  hysterics,  and  came  over  from  the 
village  in  a tearful  but  composed  condition.  She 
recognized,  with  many  sobs,  each  article  of  her 
mistress’s  bedroom  and  wardrobe,  os  the  rem- 
nants were  shown  to  her.  The  other  servants 
of  the  household— a groom,  two  or  three  house- 
maids, and  the  cook — assisted  in  the  identifica- 
tion. All  the  servants  of  Saltone  were  present. 

If  any  one  of  these,  and  not^— as  was  generally 
believed — the  lightning  of  heaven,  had  been  the 
destroyer  of  Saltone,  I thought  I should  detect 
some  difference  of  behavior,  some  proofs  of  a 
guilty  conscience  in  the  criminal.  All  were 
seemingly  innocent,  and  gave  no  signs  but  of  in- 
terest and  regret. 

The  morning  of  the  next  day  villagers  again 
dispersed  through  the  forest,  but  the  last  of  them 
returned  at  noon  with  the  report  that  no  traces 
could  be  found  of  the  missing  lady.  As  I was 
known  to  be  the  legal  guardian  of  the  property 
my  orders  were  listened  to  with  respect,  and  fresh 
relays  of  men  began  again  to  clear  out  the  ashes 
and  ruins  of  the  cellars,  in  hope  of  finding  the 
mortal  remains  of  Madam  Davenant,  who,  it 
was  now  certain,  must  have  perished  in  the 
villa. 

The  mansion  had  been  built  over  a double 
tier  of  deep  excavations,  the  lower  tier  vaulted 
and  used  os  wine-cellars.  A large  iron  trap-door, 
opening  over  a flight  of  stone  steps,  led  into  these 
vaults ; but  as  this  trap  was  not  in  that  part  of 
the  cellarage  which  lay  under  the  bedroom  of 
Madam  Davenant,  but  opened  under  the  turret 
of  the  northeast  comer,  fifty  yards  distant,  it  was 
long  before  we  reached  it  in  the  course  of  our 
excavations. 

Each  of  the  four  upper  cellars  was  about  ten 
feet  in  depth  and  fifty  feet  square,  separated  from 
its  neighbor  by  a brick  party  wail,  with  an  iron 
door.  Full  four  days*  labor  were  consumed  in 
searching  and  clearing  three  of  these.  The  la- 
borers began  to  grow  weary  and  discouraged,  and 
on  the  fifth  day  I had  only  three  left,  who  con- 
sented for  double  pay  to  aid  me  in  the  work. 

The  fourth  cellar,  in  which  was  the  iron  trap 
leading  down  into  the  vaults,  was  filled  up  by 
the  falling  of  the  observatory,  in  which  had  been 
the  amateur  work-room,  the  laboratory,  and  pri- 
vate library  of  Mr.  Davenant.  The  removal  of 
the  relics  of  these  costly  luxuries  was  a tedious 
and  laborious  task,  and  it  was  only  on  the  Mon- 
day following,  eight  days  after  the  beginning  of 
our  search,  that  we  succeeded  in  lifting  and  cut- 
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ting  away  the  ruins  from  the  entrance  of  the  j ence  of  some  great  emotion,  before  the  breaking 
vaults.  | out  of  the  fire — had  become  absorbed  in  the  pe- 

I raked  away  the  ashes  with  my  hands  from  | rusal  of  letters  and  papers  filled,  perhaps,  with 
the  padlock  of  the  trap,  and  seized  an  axe  to  memorials  of  her  past  life  ? The  trap-door, 
break  open  the  ring.  A sensation  of  terror  smote  ! meanwhile,  had  fallen  down  unperceived ; the 
through  me  when  I saw  the  remnant  of  a key  in  fire  broke  out,  inaudible  to  her  in  her  abstraction 
the  padlock  and  the  catch  slipped  from  the  bolt,  under  the  heavy  stone  arches  of  the  vault ; that 
The  trap  had  been  opened.  when  she  attempted  to  escape  she  found  the  trap 

Had  Madam  Davenant  escaped  out  of  the  closed  by  the  fallen  beams.  She  had  then  re- 

burning house  she  would  have  been  found.  It  | turned  and  seated  herself  upon  the  chest,  leaning 
was  therefore  certain  that  she  had  perished  in  j back.  Death  came  suddenly  upon  her  in  that 
the  house.  But  if  so,  the  bones  and  charred  position.  Our  examination  of  the  paper  which 
remnants  of  a human  form  ought  to  have  been  she  grasped  in  her  dying  hand  assisted  in  con- 
discovered  among  the  ruins.  j firming  this  opinion  and  verdict  of  the  coroner’s 

That  she  had  risen  from  her  bed  at  the  first  j jury— -of  which  I was  one— over  the  body  of 

alarm  and  had  gone  into  another  part  of  the  j Madam  Julia  Sal  tone  Davenant. 
building  was  then  equally  certain,  and  she  could  j The  remains  of  the  decedent  were  that  day  in- 
only  take  refuge  in  the  vault.  The  key  of  the ! terred  in  the  village  church-yard  with  the  sol- 
wine-cellar  was  always  in  her  possession.  No  \ emn  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  of  which 
person  ever  unlocked  «r  raised  the  trap-door  but  j she  had  been  a communicant.  No  tears  fell 
Mr.  Davenant  or  his  wife.  Although  the  hinges  j upon  her  grave,  but  the  incidents  of  her  death 
were  corroded  with  the  heat,  the  trap  yielded  j left  a deep  and  saddening  impression  upon  the 
easily  to  my  hand ; and  as  I raised  it,  a close,  j minds  of  all  the  witnesses.  Deacon  Satterlee 
mouldy,  putrescent  smell  issued  from  the  subter-  j and  his  daughter  stood  at  the  grave’s  head  as  the 
ranean  recesses.  Terrified  by  my  visible  agita-  ! coffin  was  lowered,  and  many  significant  glances 
tion,  my  assistants  hesitated  to  follow  as  I de- 1 were  directed  toward  the  fair-haired  conntry  maid, 
scended  the  steps.  In  the  sudden  change  from  | the  reputed  and  real  rival  of  the  late  Madam 
light  to  dark  I could  see  nothing.  Candles  were  Davenant. 

sent  for,  and,  provided  with  these,  a number  of  As  in  duty  bound,  I took  possession  of  the  pa- 
persons  volunteered,  though  the  dread  of  what  pers  found  in  the  vault.  Among  these  were  ser- 
they  might  behold  made  them  silent,  and  we  eral  letters,  worn  with  frequent  unfolding.  They 
passed  on  under  the  damp  arches  hesitating  and  were  from  the  former  husband  of  Madam  Dave- 
afraid.  At  the  entrance  of  the  second  vault  we  nant  to  “his  darling  Julia.”  Their  language 
found  a package  of  old  letters  lying  under  the  glowed  with  vivid  descriptions  of  the  passion  that 
archway.  Entering  the  fourth  cellar,  we  saw  a consumed  his  ardent  nature  during  absence  from 
white  object  against  the  opposite  wall.  It  was  his  “adorable  wife.”  They  were  evidently  the 
the  rigid,  nearly  upright  corpse  of  Madam  Dave-  work  of  an  accomplished  writer  and  man  of  soci- 
nant,  seated  on  a treasure-chest  facing  the  en-  ety,  enamored  beyond  the  tempered  medium  of 
trance  of  the  vault,  and  dressed  in  dishabille  cos-  happiness.  These  I inclosed  again,  and  sealed 
tume  such  as  she  wore  usually  in  her  chamber,  for  delivery  to  the  survivor.  The  paper  which 
In  her  haste,  searching  in  the  chest  for  valuable  was  taken  from  the  hand  of  the  deceased  was  the 
papers,  the  unfortunate  lady  had  thrown  others  last  of  this  series  of  letters — one  written  by  Will- 
that  impeded  her  search  here  and  there  over  the  iam  Saltone  to  his  Julia  on  the  day  of  his  sup- 
floor  of  the  vault.  posed  voluntary  death  ; a few  lines  of  passionate 

That  the  heat  of  the  burning  house  had  not  farewell,  commending  her  “ to  the  care  of  an- 
penetrated  her  tomb  we  were  satisfied  by  the  gels,”  and  himself  “ to  the  pardon  of  a merciful 
coolness  of  the  air,  the  appearance  of  the  dress,  God.” 

and  the  natural,  death-like  hue  of  the  corpse.  Struck  with  the  singular  aptness  of  her  death 
In  one  hand  was  a letter  tightly  grasped,  and  to  the  passion  of  grief  which  this  letter  might 
crushed  in  the  hollow  of ‘the  palm.  That  she  have  inspired,  I pondered  long  and  deeply  npon 
had  been  dead  many  days  was  evident  from  the  all  the  circumstances  and  connections  of  events 
condition  of  the  body,  which  had  begun  to  show  investing  the  melancholy  history  of  Madam  Dav- 
marks  of  decomposition,  and  exhaled  a putres- 
cent odor.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a good 
constitution,  abstemious  as  she  was,  it  could  not 
have  been  hunger  that  deprived  her  of  life ; cases 
and  casks  of  wine,  and  cheeses  stored  in  the  sec- 
ond and  third  vaults,  made  it  impossible  that  she 
had  failed  through  want  of  sustenance. 

Madam  Davenant  had  died  suddenly  in  a sit- 
ting posture,  and,  beyond  a doubt,  by  the  effects 
of  some  powerful  moral  impression.  A lamp, 
burned  out,  stood  upon  a block  at  the  side  of  the 
treasure-chest.  Was  it  not  probable  that  Mad- 
am Davenant  had  passed  during  the  night  from 
her  room  into  the  wine-cellar,  under  the  infln- 
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cnant.  Her  death  seemed  to  have  become  a 
moral  necessity  for  the  completion  of  a life  so 
wretched.  That  Davenant  hated  her  I had  be- 
gun already  to  surmise,  more  from  the  tone  of 
her  conversation,  which  was  so  guarded,  mid  from 
the  laws  of  nature,  than  from  any  positive  evi- 
dence. He  was  a creature  of  whim  and  preju- 
dice, and  still  more  of  hobbies ; deep  and  bitter 
in  his  aversions,  circumspect  and  full  of  covert 
satire  in  conversation.  Addicted  to  mechanical 
and  mathematical  studies,  his  days  at  Saltone 
were  passed  in  the  garden  and  conservatory,  and 
entire  nights  in  the  workshop  and  observatory. 

On  one  occasion  he  had  showed  me  a book  of  in- 
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mentions,  in  which  pore  than  three  hundred  dis- 
tinct improvements  were  suggested  and  described 
by  himself,  in  mining,  agriculture,  chemistry, 
and  the  higher  branches  of  mechanical  art.  His 
observatory  was  constructed  upon  novel  princi- 
ples, and  furnished  with  instruments  of  the  best 
makers.  Madam  Davenant  despised  the  occu- 
pations and  tastes  of  her  husband ; she  wished 
him  to  be  a leader  of  society.  He  must  have 
hated,  equally,  society  and  the  woman  who  lived 
upon  recollections  of  the  place  she  had  once  held 
in  it.  By  unquestionable  testimony  I knew  that 
Davenant  was  madly  in  love  with  Bessie  Satter- 
lee,  and  had  even  made  dishonorable  proposals, 
wishing  her  to  elope  with  him  to  Europe.  He 
was  mad  enough  to  try  the  integrity  of  the  hon- 
est old  Deacon,  offering  him  a large  sum  to  al- 
low his  daughter  44  to  complete  her  education”  in 
Paris,  under  the  direction  of  her  married  lover. 
The  old  man,  incapable  of  comprehending  such 
wickedness,  told  me  that  he  regarded  Davenant 
af  a lunatic,  and  sincerely  pitied  his  misfortune. 

It  was  evident  that  Bessie  had  been  powerful- 
ly impressed  with  the  rare  personal  beauty  of 
young  Davenant,  who  was  only  four  years  her 
senior. 

His  jovial  forehead,  and  fair  temples  surmount- 
ed by  a coronet  of  dark  curls ; large  brown  eyes ; 
under-brows  straight,  fine,  and  black;  a nose 
and  mouth  haughty,  and  sweetly  matched  with 
a chin  of  Antinous,  and  the  neck  and  shoulders 
of  a Paladin.  These  noble  features,  mated  with  a 
bland  and  graceful  manner  and  a voice  full  of 
meaning  and  penetration,  might  well  conquer 
the  heart  and  possess  the  fancy  of  a handsome 
country  coquette,  ardent,  ignorant,  and  ambitious 
— for  such  was  “the  Deacon’s  daughter.” 

I believe  I was  not  deceived  in  observing  an 
ill-concealed  uneasiness  in  the  air  and  carriage 
of  Bessie  during  the  week  that  I remained  at  the 
tavern  after  the  funeral  of  Madam  Davenant. 
On  my  return  to  the  city  these  circumstances  and 
suspicions  were  forgotten  or  obscured  by  the  in- 
terest of  legal  business.  Not  until  the  arrival 
of  Davenant  in  Boston,  the  second  month  after 
I had  written  to  him  the  particulars  of  the  acci- 
dent and  death  at  Saltone,  did  they  again  recur 
to  me.  As  he  entered  my  office  I noticed  a re- 
markable change  in  his  features  and  expression. 
He  had  become  thin  to  emaciation.  His  eyes, 
usually  steady  and  lustrous,  wandered  in  fitful, 
suspicious  glances.  When  we  were  alone  he  en- 
tered immediately  upon  the  subject  of  Madam 
Davenant ’s  decease,  and  drew  many  deep  sighs 
of  relief  when  I had  satisfied  him  that  she  did 
not  perish  in  the  fire.  He  listened  with  motion- 
less attention  while  I described  to  him  the  dis- 
covery in  the  vaults.  Until  all  had  been  mi- 
nutely described  not  a word  escaped  his  lips. 
He  sat  pallid,  or  rather  leaden-visaged,  and 
breathless,  with  his  eyes  cast  down.  An  irre- 
sistible, perhaps  inexcusable,  desire  to  note  the 
effect  made  me  bring  in  a few  words,  toward  the 
last,  about  Satterlee  and  his  daughter.  At  the 
mention  of  her  name  he  moved  slightly,  and  a 
burning  .spot  appeared,  and  os  quickly  disap- 
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peered,  in  his  hollow  cheek.  At  length  he 
spoke. 

44  I thank  you  for  this  kindness  and  attention. 

As  for  Saltone,  I do  not  regret  its  loss.  The 
years  of  misery  I passed  there  made  it  seem  to 
me  more  like  a hell  than  a paradise,  as  you  used 
to  style  it.  It  is  idle  for  me  to  deny  that  I did 
not  love  Julia ; her  thoughts  were  entirely  occu- 
pied duripg  the  few  past  years  with  the  memory 
of  her  former  husband.  I believe  I may  say  that 
her  death,  horrible  as  it  was,  will  prove  a great 
and  necessary  relief  to  me,”  he  said,  looking  full 
in  my  eyes  as  if  to  solicit  sympathy,  if  that  were 
possible ; 44  for  it  is  no  secret  to  you  that  we  did 
not  live  happily  together.  Whether  her  death 
or  mine  was  the  more  desirable  I often  pon- 
dered. Providence  decided  that  question  for 
both  of  us ; and  now  1 shall  live.  Had  she  lived 
longer  I should  have  followed  the  example  of 
William  Saltone.  Life  would  have  been  too 
great  a burden.  ” 

“You  surprise  me,”  I said,  “by  this  confes- 
sion— pardon  the  word;  but  I saw  nothing  in 
Madam  Davenant  to  excuse  so  desperate  a course 
on  your  part.  William  Saltone  loved  her  pas- 
sionately.” 

“And  died  by  his  own  hand!” 

4 * Yes,  ” I said, 4 4 but  he  was  insane.  Her  affec- 
tion for  him  was  profound ; he  speaks  of  it  in 
their  correspondence  which  I have  just  given  to 
you.  It  proves  that  an  ardent  attachment  ex- 
isted between  Julia  Saltone  and  her  husband. 

His  suicide  was  not,  then,  caused  by  unhappiness 
in  the  marriage  relation.” 

A lurid  flash  illumined  the  eyes  of  Davenant. 

He  raised  his  hand  impatiently.  44  Listen  to 
m<^”  he  said,  “and  I will  try  to  explain  some- 
thing which  has  never  yet  been  explained  or 
even  expressed  by  living  man.  You  may  have 
read  somewhere  the  allegorical  story  of  the  Vam- 
pire— a human  being,  to  appearance,  but  human 
in  form  alone ; a body  inhabited  by  a demon,  pro- 
longing its  existence  in  the  flesh  by  draining  the 
heart’s  blood  of  a lover  through  a small  invisible 
wound.  Madam  Davenant  was  not  a vampire 
in  that  sense;  but  William  Saltone,  her  lover 
and  beloved,  destroyed  himself;  and  I should 
have  done  the  same  but  for  the  blessed  accident 
of  her  death.  Whether  it  was  a physical  influ- 
ence, like  the  pretended  power  of  magnetism,  I 
know  not ; perhaps  it  may  have  been  her  vast 
strength  of  will,  aided  by  an  abysmal  subtlety 
and  cunning.  Conjecture  is  vain  in  such  mat- 
ters. We  do  not  understand  the  laws  of  these 
forces — nevertheless  we  live  or  die  by  them. 
Madam  Davenant  killed  William  Saltone : she 
first  destroyed  his  reason  by  this  nameless  and 
subtle  power;  she  exhausted  his  vitality;  she 
drew  his  life  and  soul  into  herself,  and  left  him 
without  character  or  force.  The  struggle  of  the 
natural  man  against  this  horrid  influence,  which 
seemed  to  him  only  a phase  of  his  passion,  in- 
ordinate and  absorbing,  sapped  the  reason  of  the 
victim,  and  his  death  became  necessary.  Like 
myself,  William  Saltone  was  a man  of  high  as- 
pirations, but  they  were  social  and  ambitious  as 
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mine  are  intellectual.  His  wife,  a woman  of 
strong  passion,  loved  him  with  ardor  because  of 
this  and  other  harmonies  and  agreements  in  their 
moral  and  physical  natures.  In  spite  of  these, 
I repeat  it,  he  fell  under  the  Vampire  influence 
of  her  iron  will,  exercised  with  absorbing  cruelty 
and  selfishness.  Madame  Davenant  controlled 
every  person  within  her  reach.  She  did  this 
without  effort.  The  moral  power  was  so  intense 
and  immediate,  to  be  in  contact  with  her  was  to 
yield  almost  without  an  effort.  As  I have  be- 
fore said,  the  strong  and  cultivated  nature  of  the 
man  revolted,  and  this  conflict  ended  in  loss  of 
reason  and  of  life.  He  died  loving  and  hating 
the  same  object.  My  passion  was  only  hate.” 

“But  with  you?”  I asked,  wondering  and 
curious. 

“With  me  it  was  the  same.  Julia  Sal- 
tone  willed  that  I should  marry  her:  and  I 
did  so.  She  had  better  have  taken  my  life. 
Every  action  she  willed  it  was  impossible  for  me 
not  to  perform.  There  was  infernal  magic  in 
it.  I struggled  in  vain  against  her : at  length  I 
discovered  that,  whatever  might  be  the  case  with 
my  actions,  intellect  was  still  free ; I could  plot 
and  devise ; I could  maintain  silence  and  secrecy ; 
in  mind  I was  not  a slave.  In  social  relations 
I was,  in  fact,  a tool — an  idiot — the  servant  of 
her  will.  Worse  — still  worse  — she  knew  this 
and  exercised  her  power  consciously.  She  would 
even  speak  of  it  to  me.  Believe  me  or  not,  if  she 
discovered  any  purpose  of  mine  and  opposed  it,  I 
could  not  act.  Imagine  the  horror  of  my  situa- 
tion. It  was  death — worse  than  death.” 

“ Did  you  never  quarrel  ?” 

“Quarrel?  What!  with  an  elephant  that  could 
play  at  chess  with  you  as  if  you  were  a pawn  ? As 
well  might  the  needle  have  quarreled  with  the 
magnet ! Enough ; I have  told  you  all.  Let  us 
forget  it  now,”  said  he,  with  a feeble  effort  at  a 
smile. 

“Perhaps,”  I said,  as  he  rose  to  leave  me, 
“ there  is  a better  life  for  you  in  the  future.” 

“Ah!”  he  answered,  looking  at  me  with  a 
timid  expression,  “ I dread  the  future.  I will 
tiy,  but  there  are  remorses  I can  not  forget.” 

As  Davenant  appeared  too  much  agitated  and 
fatigued  with  this  painful  explanation  I refrained 
from  pressing  business  upon  him,  but  merely 
said  that  I would  call  the  next  day  evening  at 
his  hotel.  It  was  necessary  for  him  to  look  over 
the  accounts  of  the  estate.  The  city  house, 
planned  by  Madam  Davenant,  was  unfinished, 
and  I had  suspended  the  work  until  the  proprie- 
tor should  return.  He  consented  to  receive  me 
at  his  rooms  at  the  hour  I proposed,  and  there 
to  arrange  every  thing  to  my  satisfaction. 

Early  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day  I entered 
his  apartments.  Here,  as  always,  he  was  sur- 
rounded, buried,  in  luxuries  of  art  and  taste. 
Two  of  the  suit  of  four  rooms  were  filled  with 
pictures,  statuettes,  and  engravings ; mostly  un- 
packed and  lying  without  order  or  arrangement 
as  they  were  taken  from  the  cases.  Davenant 
was  kneeling  upon  the  floor  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  under  a gas  candelabra,  intently  studying 
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an  old  and  smoky-looking  picture.  ‘ * At  Paris,” 
said  he,  without  looking  up,  or  even  saluting 
me,  “ I became  acquainted  with  an  intelligent 
connoisseur  who  fancied  he  had  discovered  the 
material  used  by  the  Italian  masters  as  a vehicle 
for  color  in  painting.  I was  at  once  interested 
in  that  subject,  and  I think  I can  now  tell  a 
genuine  old  picture  from  a modern  imitation  by 
the  quality  of  the  varnish.” 

“Before  you  left  us,”  said  I,  venturing  an 
idle  remark,  in  keeping  with  his  own,  “you 
were  deep  in  horological  mechanism,  and,  if  I 
may  believe  the  housekeeper,  Sarah  Behn,  you 
were  making  improvements  in  Dutch  clocks. 

Sarah  says  that  the  monthly  movement  added  to 
the  clock  at  Saltone  was  of  your  invention.” 

Davenant  rose  up  instantly  and  turned  upon 
me  as  I spoke  with  a look  at  once  terrible  and 
penetrating. 

“ What  docs  Sarah  Behn  know  about  it  ?”  be 
exclaimed,  in  a thick  voice.  “ Tell  me  the  truth 
now ; you  have  been  lying  to  me  about  the  fiit. 

She  was  burned,  man — burned  in  the  fire,  and  it 
was — ” He  pansed  and  turned  away. 

My  astonishment  at  the  violent  emotion  of 
Davenant,  excited,  by  such  a trifling  cause,  must 
have  been  visible,  for  his  manner  became  in- 
stantly calm.  “This  affair,”  said  he,  “has  un- 
settled my  nerves.  Come  into  the  bedroom ; I 
will  lie  down,  and  we  will  talk  of  business.  I am 
not  well;  pardon  my  violence ; old  scenes,  bitter 
recollections.” 

When  he  had  composed  himself  upon  the 
couch  and  swallowed  a customary  opiate  I drew 
forth  my  papers.  He  examined  all  intelligent- 
ly, and  gave  directions,  which  I wrote  down. 

My  expenses  were  reimbursed,  and  funds  appro- 
priated for  clearing  away  the  rains  of  Saltone 
and  building  a new  villa,  more  splendid,  if  possi- 
ble, than  its  predecessor. 

“You  will  be  solitary,”  I suggested,  “in  so 
large  fi  house.” 

“ No,”  said  he,  his  face  radiant  with  a smile  of 
hope,  “I  shall  be  happy — I mean  to  marry  Bes- 
sie Satterlee ; we  have  loved  each  other  these  many 
years.  She  will  be  mine  — she  will  be  mine ! 

The  other  was  a demon,  but  this  one  is  an  angel.” 

“Bessie,”  said  I,  “is  a handsome  girl,  but 
uneducated.  You  will  be  an  admirable  instruct- 
or, however,  and  she  can  not  but  learn  from  a 
person  shp  loves.” 

“Uneducated,  did  you  say?  Curse  on  edu- 
cation. Was  not  the  other — she  — educated  ? — 
pah ! Give  me  innocence  and  goodness  of  soul ; 

I ask  for  nothing  more.” 

“ Reasoning  with  lovers  or  madmen,”  thought 
I,  “ is  equally  a fault.”  It  was  now  late,  and  I 
rose  to  depart. 

“Stay,”  said  he,  “what  have  you  done  with 
the  papers — I mean  those  that  were  in  the  vault  ? 

There  were  some  memoranda  of  inventions.” 

“ The  iron  chest  is  at  my  office,”  I answered. 

“It  was  filled  with  documents.  Those  that 
were  sealed  were  of  course  not  opened.” 

“ Send  them  all  to  me  to-night — all.  I shall 
not  sleep  till  I have  them.” 
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Late  as  the  hoar  was — past  midnight — I found  | 
it  necessary  to  comply  with  this  absurd  requisi- 
tion. By  three  in  the  morning,  after  infinite 
trouble,  I succeeded  in  getting  the  cumbrous  iron 
chest  into  the  hotel  and  bedchamber  of  the  mad 
Davenant.  He  insisted  upon  my  staying  with 
him  while  he  looked  over  the  papers.  I lay 
down  on  the  sofa  and  fell  asleep,  leaving  him 
eagerly  and  anxiously  unfolding  and  searching. 
Suddenly  I was  awakened  by  a rude  shake. 
Davenant  stood  over  me.  In  the  expression  of 
his  haggard  features  was  a dreadful  mixture  of 
horror  and  suspicion.  “Get  up,  Sir,”  he  re- 
peated, dragging  me  by  the  collar,  “and  say 
what  you  have  done  with  the  paper.  You  have 
it — no  lies  or  I will  kill  you — up,  I say:  you 
have  read  it,  I see  it  in  your  eyes  — confess  — 
wretch — confess,  or  I strangle  you ! ” Fortunately 
for  me  the  madman  was  my  inferior  in  strength. 
Seizing  both  his  wrists  I thrust  him  backward 
to  the  bed,  where  he  fell  exhausted  and  fainting 
with  the  violence  of  his  emotions.  A physician 
seemed  to  be  more  needed  than  a lawyer  for  such 
a crisis ; and,  as  soon  as  the  proper  attendance 
could  be  procured,  I left  the  hotel  and  retired  to 
my  room  in  no  very  agreeable  state  of  mind. 

The  next  evening  my  client  presented  him- 
self, but  not  in  a mood  of  threatening  or  vio- 
lence. I received  him  coldly,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  that  our  business  connection  was 
terminated  by  his  conduct  of  the  preceding  night. 

“ Sir,”  said  he,  in  a pleading  tone  and  a man- 
ner almost  abject,  “ you  have  in  your  possession 
a secret  so  dreadful  to  me,  your  knowledge  of  it 
deprives  me  of  all  hope— even  of  the  possibility 
of  life.  The  paper  which  you  have  taken  from 
the  chest — ” 

“ Mr.  Davenant,  before  you  make  any  further 
betrayal  of  this  dreadful  matter,  the  nature  of 
which  I can  not  even  guess,  I give  you  the  word 
of  a Christian  and  a gentleman,  that  I have  nei- 
ther read,  nor  do  I possess,  any  documents  of 
yours  saving  those  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  or  which  you  have  communicated.” 

“ Then, ” said  he,  “I  am  the  more  surely  lost, 
since  the  paper  must  be  in  the  possession  of  some 
other,  who  will  use  it  less  mercifully  than  you. 
Pardon  my  violence,”  said  the  unfortunate  man, 
“and  promise  that,  whatever  happens,  you  will 
be  my  friend  and  adviser  in  extremity 4* 

“It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  make  such  a 
promise,”  I replied,  “since  it  is  included  in  the 
duty  of  a legal  counselor.  But  I must  caution 
you  that,  unless  I am  made  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  extent  of  your  crime  or  misfortune, 
I shall  be  unable  to  advise  you  how  to  avoid  its 
consequences.” 

“ Must  I then  confess  all  ? and  will  you  assist 
and  defend  me  when  you  know  all?” 

I assented. 

He  seated  then  himself  opposite  to  me,  and 
continued  for  a time  silent,  as  if  struggling  with 
the  terrible  secret  that  refused  to  be  expressed  in 
words. 

“ I have  told  you,  ” said  he,  speaking  in  a slow 
and  hesitating  manner,  and  avoiding  to  meet  my 
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eyes,  “that  I hated  Madam  Davenant,  but  the 
word  hate  conveys  only  a faint  intimation  of  the 
intensity  of  fear,  loathing,  and  detestation  with 
which  I regarded  that  woman.  Her  beauty  was 
to  me  like  that  of  a serpent,  and  her  intelligence 
diabolical.  As  early  as  the  second  month  after 
my  marriage,  the  idea  of  compassing  her  death 
used  to  present  itself  to  me  in  dreams,  and  had  I 
been  a somnambulist  I should  have  stabbed  her 
os  she  lay  beside  me  in  my  sleep.  An  idea  bom 
so  inwardly,  and  suggested  by  nature  itself,  could 
not  fail  to  expand  and  become  a part  of  daily 
and  habitual  meditation.  I would  frequently 
pause  and  stand  motionless,  regarding  her  with  a 
fixed  but  passive  look.  This  condition  was  like 
a trance,  and  did  not  seem  to  originate  from  my 
will.  It  was  forced  upon  me  by  every  circum- 
stance of  her  life.  If  she  ate  or  drank  in  my 
presence  I meditated  the  possibility  of  poison. 
Then  that  idea  becoming  familiar  and  ordinary, 
I would  devise  its  execution ; and  finally  reject  it 
as  not  feasible,  or  involving  the  danger  of  detec- 
tion. At  other  times  I would  plan  trap-doors, 
secret  panels,  and  pitfalls,  which  would  serve  to 
hide  the  evidences  of  a violent  death.  Absurd 
and  impossible  methods  of  effecting  my  desire 
occurred  to  me,  as  ordinary  topics  of  meditation. 
I imagined  visits  to  precipices,  over  which  I could 
thrust  her  unseen ; bathing  on  a dangerous  shore ; 
ascending  in  a balloon ; and  a hundred  dreams 
of  equal  absurdity  and  wickedness. 

“ Madam  Davenant  apparently  divined  what 
was  passing  in  my  thoughts,  and  kept  a strict 
and  severe  watch  over  my  actions.  Without 
betraying  in  any  manner  her  real  fears,  she  made 
me  sleep,  after  a time,  in  a separate  apartment, 
never  allowed  herself  to  take  food  or  drink  with 
me  until  I had  partaken  of  the  same.  These 
precautions  were  indeed  unnecessary ; her  over- 
powering character  was  always  a sufficient  pro- 
tection. I could  do  nothing  directly  aimed  at 
her  life ; for  with  my  hatred  went  evenly  along  a 
degree  of  respect  which  no  lover  ever  felt  for  a 
mistress,  no  idolater  for  the  god  of  his  adora- 
tion. 

“ Madam  Davenant  attended  generally  to 
household  matters  and  the  business  of  her  es- 
f tates.  She  had  a shrewd  and  calculating  head. 
I was  consequently  free  to  occupy  myself  in  my 
workshop  and  observatory. 

“ Early  in  the  last  year  the  idea  occurred  to 
me  of  an  improvement  in  astronomical  clocks, 
the  time  of  which  should  be  regulated  by  magnet- 
ism. 

“The  foundations  of  Saltone  rest  upon  mag- 
netic rocks,  which  also  powerfully  attract  atmos- 
pheric electricity.  I had  caused  rods  of  iron  to 
be  placed  within  the  walls  at  short  intervals, 
which  served  as  a safeguard  against  lightning. 
You  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  de- 
struction of  the  villa  was  by  lightning.  My  pre- 
cautions had  made  such  an  accident  impossible. 
By  means  of  this  powerful  electrical  apparatus, 
bedded  in  the  frame-work  of  the  house,  I was  en- 
abled to  communicate  a regular  and  invariable 

motion  to  the  pendulum  of  my  great  clock,  which 
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stood  in  the  bedroom  of  Madam  Davenant,  and 
also  by  a galvanic  connection  moved  an  oscil- 
lating index  in  the  observatory.  It  was  only 
necessary  to  communicate  an  annual  instead  of 
an  eight-day  movement  to  the  clock,  and  the  ap- 
paratus would  be  the  most  perfect  in  the  world. 

“I  was  several  months  employed  in  complet- 
ing a machinery  which  should  mark  off  sidereal 
time  upon  the  dial-plate  by  a small  interior  wheel, 
corresponding  with  a duplicate  movement  in  the 
observatory,  also  with  a galvanic  connection. 

“ I worked  at  these  beautiful  inventions  with 
a childish  interest,  which  caused  me  to  forget  for 
entire  months  my  schemes  of  vengeance  against 
Madam  Davenant.  I saw  that  she  despised  my 
enthusiasm ; and  when  all  was  finished,  the  mur- 
derous dreams  began  again  to  visit  me  nightly, 
and  served  as  food  for  reverie  during  the  day. 
Meanwhile  my  intercourse  with  her  was  calm 
and  reserved.  There  was  even  an  air  of  mutual 
confidence,  which  deceived  all  persons  but  our- 
selves. 

‘ * The  old  fear  now  took  possession  of  her,  mid, 
growing  weary  of  continual  watchfulness,  she 
slept  with  her  chamber  door  locked  against  me 
at  night — a vain  precaution  had  I chosen  to  effect 
an  entrance.  She  proposed  that  I should  go  to 
Paris  and  select  pictures  and  furniture  for  the 
new  house  which  we,  or  rather  she,  was  building 
in  the  city.  To  hear  was  to  obey.  I went,  but 
before  going  the  diabolical  idea  occurred  of  which 
I will  now  make  you  the  confidant. 

“ Madam  Davenant  never  left  her  room  dur- 
ing the  night.  She  retired  early,  and  rose  regu- 
larly at  sunrise.  That  she  would  not  leave  Sal- 
tone  in  the  summer  appeared  to  me  morally 
certain.  I had  then  only  to  adjust  the  sidereal 
index  of  the  clock,  which  6tood  near  the  head  of 
her  bed,  and  this  unconscious  machinery  would, 
if  I chose,  accomplish  her  death  while  I was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  idea  in- 
spired me  with  horrid  delight.  My  moral  na- 
ture, if  I have  any,  made  no  response,  conscience 
was  asleep  or  extinguished. 

“I  placed  a magazine  of  explosive  combusti- 
bles, composed  and  prepared  with  the  utmost 
care  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  failure,  in  the 
case  of  the  clock.  It  was  the  work  of  a minute 
to  do  this  during  her  absence.  I then  estab- 
lished a connection  by  simple  means,  so  that  at 
two  in  the  morning  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  my 
departure  a violent  explosion  and  conflagration 
was  sure  to  take  place.  No  person  would  be  in- 
jured except  the  one  I wished  to  destroy.  She 
slept  always  alone,  entertained  no  guests,  and 
the  servants  occupied  a remote  wing  of  the  man- 
sion. 

“ The  murderous  machinery  worked  surely  to 
its  appointed  hour,  but,  by  a strange  and  un- 
looked-for chance,  Madam  Davenant  was  not  in 
her  room  when  the  explosion  took  place.  The 
storm  of  that  night  completed  the  singularity  of 
the  event.  A clap  of  thunder  must  have  jpined 
with  and  disguised  the  sound  of  the  explosion. 
No  one,  therefore,  could  discover  the  means  by 
which  Saltone  was  destroyed.  ” 


“ What,  then,”  I asked,  “ is  the  cause  of  your 
anxiety  ? Why  do  you  fear  a discovery  ?” 

“ The  paper,  the  memorandum  l It  is  not  in 
the  chest.” 

“ What  was  the  nature  of  this  memorandum?” 

“ It  was  a fixed  habit  of  my  life  to  write  in 
full  each  night  the  acts  and  incidents  of  the  day. 

My  scientific  discoveries  and  inventions  were  in 
this  manner  minutely  recorded.  After  I had 
completed  the  arrangement  of  the  clock,  I went 
as  usual  to  the  observatory  and  wrote  down  all 
in  detail.  You  will  ask  why  I did  this  ? It  is 
impossible  to  account  for  such  folly;  and  still 
more  strange  that  I should  have  filed  this  fatal 
paper  with  the  record  of  the  month,  and  placed 
it  in  its  natural  order  in  the  iron  chest.  It  k 
no  longer  there.  Some  person  has  removed  it.” 

“Do  you  find  the  other  papers  in  the  order 
of  their  dates  as  you  yourself  placed  them  ?” 

“ Yes,  nearly ; that  is  the  only  one  missing.” 

“Did  you  find  the  seals  broken?” 

“ The  seals  were  broken.” 

“ Then  you  may  rest  assured  Madam  Dave- 
nant herself  removed  the  paper.  She  could  have 
done  that,  could  she  not?” 

Davenant  made  no  reply. 

“ Your  secret  is  safe,  Mr.  Davenant,  with  me 
and  with  the  elements.  The  paper  was  taken 
away  by  the  only  person  who  could  have  dis- 
covered it,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  fire.” 

The  miserable  man  sat  mute  before  me,  shud- 
dering and  cowering  at  the  consciousness  of  his 
own  wickedness ; but  while  his  heart  seemed  to 
shrivel  like  burning  parchment  in  the  intensity 
of  remorse,  his  ingenious  mind  worked  over  the 
incidents  of  the  dreadful  story,  seeking  an  ex- 
planation of  the  whole. 

“Early  on  that  night,”  he  at  length  said, 
speaking  half  to  himself,  “she  must  have  gone 
to  the  chest.  She  examined  the  record  of  the 
last  month.  There  must  have  been  something 
in  my  manner  that  excited  suspicion.” 

He  paused,  and  after  a long  silence,  which  I 
did  not  care  to  interrupt,  continued : 

“ She  broke  the  seals  of  the  journal,  discovered 
the  paper  dated  the  30tli  of  May,  and  secured 
it.  She  then  knew  that,  at  two  in  the  morning, 
the  explosion  would  happen.  It  was  near  the 
precise  moment.  To  escape  unharmed  she  must 
remain  in  the  vault;  she  did  not  know  what 
might  bo  the  degree  of  danger.  She  had  no 
fear  for  the  servants,  as  they  were  not  in  the 
main  building.  She  went  to  the  trap  and  shut 
it  down  to  escape  the  horror  of  the  sound ; she 
had  a nervous  dread  of  thunder  and  of  all  violent 
noises.  The  explosion  would  naturally  throw 
open  all  the  doors.  At  the  foot  of  the  cellar 
stairs  was  a door  opening  inward ; it  swung  over 
the  trap  and  prevented  its  being  raised  from  be- 
neath. In  her  mortal  agony  and  despair,  think- 
ing to  die  there  in  that  dungeon,  she  would  take 
out  the  last  letters  of  William  Saltone  and  read 
them ; for  Madam  Davenant  believed  that  she 
would  join  him  again  in  heaven — mistaken  wo- 
man 1 The  fire  that  destroyed  the  building  de- 
stroyed also  the  iron  frame-work  bedded  in  the 
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house ; the  smoke  furnished  a conductor  for  the 
electric  fluid;  she  sat  upon  the  iron  chest  and 
was  killed  by  the  lightning,  and  not  by  me,” 
said  Davenant,  looking  up  with  an  expression 
sad  and  terrible,  beyond  the  power  of  any  art 
but  the  painter  to  delineate.  He  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  spoke  in  a feeble  voice. 

44  You  are  wrong,  Sir,  about  the  memorandum. 
It  must  have  been  in  Madam  Davenant’s  posses- 
sion, and  was  taken  from  her  person  by  some 
one.  Tell  me,”  he  added,  fixing  a grieved  and 
anxious  look  upon  my  face,  44  who  was  it  that 
took  the  clothes  from  the  corpse  after  you  re- 
moved it  to  the  village  ?” 

I dared  not  reply. 

44 1 understand  all,  now,”  said  he ; 44  Bessie 
has  that  memorandum,  and  she  was  the  first  to 
know  that  I am  a murderer!” 

“Yes,”  I replied,  “but  she  has  kept  your 
secret,  and  it  is  safe  with  her ; for  I am  sure  she 
loved  you.” 

Davenant  made  no  reply.  His  eyes  were 
closed,  but  as  I looked  intently  upon  his  motion- 
less features  the  lids  opened  slowly  a little  way, 
disclosing  the  dull  glaze  of  dissolution. 


MRS.  MARGARET’S  HOBBY. 

IT  is  good  for  the  young  heart  when  it  finds 
one  whom  it  can  love  and  reverence  with 
single  and  unfeigned  trust ; better  still,  when  a 
great  and  living  kindness  establishes  a bond  of 
obligation  which  the  favored  one  may  acknowl- 
edge by  the  continually  outspoken  gratitude  of 
daily  service.  Mrs.  Margaret  Wood,  an  excel- 
lent spinster  past  the  prime  of  her  age,  had  ac- 
quired her  matronly  title — not  often  bestowed 
upon  single  ladies  in  this  country — by  the  digni- 
ty of  her  character  and  circumstances,  and  by 
the  praiseworthy  and  protective  benevolence  of 
her  disposition.  I have  known  her  many  years, 
at  first  by  observation,  when  she  was  to  me  like 
the  bright  star  far  away  in  the  cool  depths  of 
evening ; aftenvard  I was  permitted  to  approach 
her  for  blessing  and  comfort,  as  men  draw  closer 
to  the  cheerful  and  beneficial  fire  upon  the  hearth- 
stone when  the  night  is  dark  and  the  weather  is 
chill.  And  thus  it  was  : 

After  months  of  painful  watching  and  much 
sorrow  my  mother  and  I were  left  alone  in  the 
great  world — what  a weary  vastness  it  seemed ! 
My  mother  had  a pretty  talent  for  fancy-work ; 
I was  well  instructed  and  tolerably  skilled  in 
music ; and  we  thought  that  with  our  little  prop- 
erty and  our  pleasant  industry  wo  could  do  well 
in  the  city.  It  was  the  old  story,  illustrated  too 
often  by  living  examples  to  need  repeating.  Our 
recommendations  were  not  of  the  sort  to  secure 
valuable  patronage ; we  lost  opportunities  of  help- 
ing ourselves  through  timidity  and  lack  of  enter- 
prise, and  we  suffered  on  in  daily  bondage  of 
spirit  to  the  increased  expenses  of  living,  while 
our  tedious  waiting  grew  into  fearful,  hopeless 
waiting,  and  a sick  despair  crushed  my  dear  mo- 
ther down  into  the  very  grave. 

Just  opposite  our  tenement,  that  was  small 
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but  respectable — my  mother  said  two  lone  wo- 
men should  have  due  regard  to  appearances — 
was  a large  and  handsome  establishment  which, 
to  begin  with,  filled  our  prospect;  and,  as  we 
grew  acquainted  with  the  various  indications  of 
its  domestic  arrangements,  insensibly  gained 
much  of  our  attention. 

We  learned  in  time  about  its  inhabitants,  as 
interested  observers  will.  I hope  we  were  not 
blamably  curious;  it  certainly  did  us  a great 
deal  of  good  to  think  of  something  besides  our- 
selves. So  we  waited  with  a childlike  pleasure 
every  day  for  the  hour  when  Mrs.  Margaret  ap- 
peared for  a walk  or  drive,  and  we  thought  it 
specially  fortunate  if  she  stopped  on  the  pave- 
ment to  speak  with  a passer-by,  or  went  out  upon 
a terrace  where  a few  plants  tried  to  grow  in  the 
cool  shade — it  was  bitter  to  think  that  human 
beings  were  struggling  in  the  same  way — for 
then  Mrs.  Margaret  would  always  glance  up  at 
our  windows,  just  as  if  her  poor,  pale  blossoms 
reminded  her  of  our  existence. 

My  mother  had  not  been  able  to  sit  by  the 
yrindow  for  mnny  weeks,  and,  as  my  place  had 
been  at  her  bedside  during  that  period,  we  had 
ceased  to  see  and  almost  to  think  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet, and  it  was  for  a moment  as  if  a stranger 
had  entered  when  she  suddenly  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  our  parlor  one  day.  She  had  heard 
we  were  sick,  and  therefore  came.  She  asked 
me  a few  questions,  nodded  little  sharp  answers, 
and  from  that  time  seemed  to  understand  us  as 
well  as  if  she  had  known  us  from  childhood.  To 
be  sure  a few  general  facts  were  enough,  for  we 
were  plain,  simple  persons,  and  easily  compre- 
hended. Her  continued  friendship  was  the  day- 
spring of  consolation:  alike  we  needed  it,  the 
living  and  the  dying. 

It  was  all  over,  the  suffering  of  the  dear  de- 
parted one,  the  first  agony  of  sorrow,  the  visits 
of  the  undertaker,  the  bustling  services  of  attend- 
ants, the  funeral ; and  I sat  alone  in  the  forsak- 
en parlor,  compelling  my  mind,  so  tossed  and 
smitten,  to  some  practical  consideration  of  the 
future.  My  bills  paid,  and  I had  but  ten  dol- 
lars, a scanty  wardrobe,  and  the  world  before  me, 
yet  nothing  in  it  I might  choose.  In  dismay  I 
uttered  some  wrong  and  bitter  words,  and  was 
shocked  that  they  had  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs. 
Margaret,  who  stood  unexpectedly  beside  me. 

She  spoke  kindly.  4 ‘My  dear  little  Lctticc, 
you  must  not  think  of  dying  now,  for  I have  set 
my  heart  on  having  yon  live  with  me.  I never 
envied  any  body  but  the  parents  of  good  chil- 
dren, and  I have  heard  much  of  your  filial  love 
and  duty.  Heaven  has  not  given  me  a natural 
claim  to  the  blessed  title  of  mother,  but  your  mo- 
ther told  me  that  for  her  sake  yon  would  be  to 
me  as  a daughter.  Will  you  ? Will  you  come 
to  my  arms,  Lettice?” 

“For  her  sake,  and  for  yours!”  I cried, 
throwing  myself  upon  her  loving  breast,  where  I 
lay  in  convulsive  weeping.  Mrs.  Margaret’s 
tears  fell  also  upon  my  cheek.  Prosently  she 
took  me  to  her  own  house. 
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Lettice  Gray  was  soon  at  home  in  the  grand 
old  mansion,  like  one  born  there.  She  found  no 
fictitious  display  to  intimidate  her  inexperience. 
The  tone  of  the  establishment  was  graduated  on 
principles  of  utility,  fallen  a little  into  disuse  at 
the  present  day,  she  has  since  found.  The 
richly-carved  mahogany  furniture  was  disposed 
for  comfort  and  convenience,  somewhat  oddly, 
perhaps ; the  thick  curtains  and  carpets  kept  out 
the  cold,  the  abundant  plate  and  old  painted 
china  had  no  recognized  value  in  point  of  osten- 
tation, but  at  all  times  adorned  the  table  with  its 
sober  glitter.  # 

And  Lettice  soon  found  her  employment. 
Mrs.  Margaret  was  not  exacting.  Such  por- 
tions of  the  mornings  as  she  spent  at  home  were 
passed  in  the  library,  where  Lettice  often  read 
aloud,  a new  book  sometimes,  but  more  fre- 
quently selections  from  the  English  classics. 
Several  hours  before  dinner  were  occupied  by 
plain  sewing,  and  the  evening  was  enlivened  with 
music,  which  Mrs.  Margaret  greatly  admired. 
All  this  was  pleasant  to  Lettice,  who  loved  books, 
her  old  songs,  and  the  routine  of  quiet  industry. 

There  was  but  little  variety  in  the  household, 
and  no  company,  if  I except  the  regular  visits  of 
Mrs.  Margaret’s  nephew  and  foster-son,  who  was 
reckoned  at  home  with  us,  although,  to  meet 
with  more  facility  his  engagements  of  business, 
he  lived  elsewhere.  He  always  dined  with  us 
on  Sundays,  and  took  tea  in  our  large  and  state- 
ly parlor  once  or  twice  a week  besides.  Mr. 
Herbert  Eldred,  a very  handsome  gentleman, 
not  quite  thirty  years  of  age,  was  well  educated 
and  sensible.  Mrs.  Margaret  said  that  he  was 
prosperous  in  his  affairs,  and  that  he  possessed 
consideration  and  accomplishment  that  obtain- 
ed for  him  a good  reception  in  the  best  society. 
But  I cared  more  for  his  agreeable  home  quali- 
ties. His  visits  were  the  events  and  epochs  of 
the  week,  both  because  of  his  own  vigorous,  in- 
spiriting presence,  and  that  he  brought  with  him 
new  periodicals,  or  music,  or  a popular  book; 
in  short,  something  always  that  infused  a freer, 
fresher  element  into  our  life,  that  otherwise  might 
have  become  somewhat  stagnant  and  morbid. 
He  had  a pleasant,  cultivated  voice,  which  he 
was  fond  of  exercising,  partly  since  it  gratified 
Mtb.  Margaret ; so  it  happened  that  our  concerts, 
as  we  called  our  enjoyable  rehearsals,  came  to  be 
an  understood  thing,  and  always  followed  the  re- 
moval of  the  tea-table.  We  sung  until  Mrs. 
Margaret  fell  asleep,  when  Mr.  Eldred  would  ask 
me  to  play  something  soft  and  low,  if  I pleased,  ( 
just  to  keep  up  the  soothing  sound  of  the  instru- 
ment, when  he  would  read  or  more  frequently 
write  letters,  until  the  dear  old  lady  awoke  with 
many  apologies,  which  made  us  all  laugh  as  she 
had  to  repeat  them  so  often. 

After  a few  months  of  this  sort  of  living,  Mrs. 
Margaret  afforded  us  a change  by  dispensing  with 
her  evening  nap.  She  seemed  a little  anxious 
and  restless,  and  an  indefinable  something  in  her 
manner  diffused  a feeling  of  constraint  upon  our 
trio.  This  was  especially  so  whenever  Herbert 
brought  me  music,  or  noticed  me  more  than 
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usual,  or  if  I said  a great  deal  to  him  in  a familiar 
way,  which  our  long  acquaintance  and  his  kind- 
ness seemed  to  authorize.  This  vague  pressure 
upon  our  movements  was  rather  a matter  of  feel- 
ing than  explanation.  I had  an  instinctive 
sense  of  its  locality,  and  soon  learned  to  prevent 
the  causes  of  derangement;  so  that  we  were  very 
happy,  only  Mrs.  Margaret  did  not  appear  in- 
clined to  sleep  while  Herbert  remained. 

One  evening  Mr.  Eldred  spoiled  every  thing 
by  bringing  a set  of  jet  ornaments,  which  he  pre- 
sented to  me.  They  wrere  very  beautiful,  and 
Mrs.  Margaret  bad  said  only  two  evenings  be- 
fore that  she  wished  me  to  have  them ; but  she 
was  much  displeased  to  see  them  coming  in  the 
way  they  did,  so  that  I could  not  tell  whether  I 
ought  to  accept  them  or  not,  and  was  greatly 
embarrassed,  and  doubtless  looked  very  foolish. 

Mrs.  Margaret  was  then  more  kind,  and  told  me 
to  receive  them  from  her,  and  that  Herbert  had 
only  anticipated  her  orders  a little — she  should 
have  given  him  special  directions  about  them  in 
a day  or  two.  Mr.  Eldred  insisted  opon  slipping 
the  bracelets  over  my  hand,  and  as  he  did  so 
said  something  complimentary  about  contrasted 
colors  and  the  like ; whereupon  Mrs.  Margaret 
rung  the  bell  energetically  to  order  the  tea  brought 
in.  When  it  was  over,  she  suddenly  recollected 
that  she  had  omitted  sending  some  promised  jel- 
lies to  a sick  woman,  who  lived  in  a narrow  lane 
not  far  from  our  house ; and  she  gave  me  direc- 
tions for  making  up  a basket  of  nice  things,  and 
finally  begged  me  to  go  with  the  servant  to  see 
if  the  invalid  required  more  substantial  attention. 

This  was  altogether  an  irregular  proceeding  in 
our  household,  and  could  be  explained  only  on 
the  supposition  that  Mrs.  Margaret  desired  a pri- 
vate conference  with  Herbert  without  using  the 
formality  of  requesting  it.  I felt  annoyed  and 
intrusive,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  escape  for  a 
while  into  the  free  night  air. 

When  I returned  Mrs.  Margaret  looked  very 
happy  and  contented ; we  had  music  as  usual. 

After  Mr.  Eldred  had  gone  the  dear  old  lady 
talked  with  me  a great  while,  for  it  required  so 
long  for  her  to  get  at  the  point  without  implying 
any  thing  unkind  and  offensive. 

You  have  imagined,  courteous  reader,  that  she 
feared  it  wrould  happen  with  Herbert  and  me,  as 
it  so  often  does  with  young  people  in  close  prox- 
imity. She  told  me  how  she  had  cared  for  her 
nephew  from  his  infancy ; that  he  was  to  her  as 
a son ; that  he  would  be  her  heir ; arid  then  she 
spoke  of  his  future,  which,  in  some  important  re- 
spects, was  yet  undetermined.  She  wished  him 
to  make  a suitable  marriage,  but  the  conditions 
of  fitness  were  so  arbitrary  and  numerous  it  seem- 
ed that  nothing  short  of  a miracle  would  consti- 
tute them  realities.  Herbert  possessed  ability, 
family,  and  wealth,  and  had  been  formed  and  re- 
fined by  a public  education  and  foreign  travel. 

It  was  necessary  that  his  wife  should  have  shared 
in  all  these  advantages,  besides  exhibiting  the 
more  subtle  adaptation  of  temper  and  spirit  to 
his  own. 

44  In  brief,  that  they  love  each  other,”  said  L 
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“More  than  that.  People  can  always  love 
each  other  when  their  tastes  and  circumstances 
correspond.  The  proper  way  is  to  keep  the  fan- 
cy free  until  the  judgment  approves,  when  it  is 
safe  to  listen  to  inclination.  You  see,  dear  Let- 
ticc,  that  I want  you  to  consider  Herbert  just  as 
a brother.  You  are  both  my  dear  foster-chil- 
dren, and  when  he  has  chosen  him  a wife  you 
will  have  a sister.  Does  that  please  you,  my 
child?” 

Mrs.  Margaret  held  my  hands,  and  sent  a 
piercing  gaze  through  my  eyes  into  my  inmost 
soul.  I met  her  gaze  fearlessly,  for  it  did  me 
good  to  have  her  talk  so  explicitly  in  order  to 
clear  away  the  shadows  of  suspicion  that  had 
darkened  our  atmosphere  somewhat. 

“ It  does  please  me  entirely,”  I replied,  fer- 
vently. “ I ask  only  to  be  loved  and  trusted  by 
you,  and  to  know  how  I can  make  you  happy.” 

il  My  darling  Lettice” — I lay  in  the  dear,  kind 
lady’s  arms — “ you  are  plain  and  unpretending, 
but  you  are  good  and  lovable.  I will  provide 
for  your  future.  You  will  be  happier  with  me 
than  in  a situation  too  brilliant  and  exacting  for 
your  previous  training  and  quiet  abilities.  What 
will  you  say?” 

“ Only  my  great  thanks.  You  have  chosen 
for  me  as  I would  for  myself.” 

After  that,  for  a long  time,  Mrs.  Margaret 
was  quite  at  ease.  Herbert  was  kind  and  sin- 
cere, but  uttered  no  compliments.  Had  my 
good  friend  seen  all  my  heart  she  would  have 
feared  no  treacherous  romance  beneath  her  roof; 
nor  yet,  could  she  have  heard  my  unwearied 
prayer,  sent  up  night  and  morning,  during  five 
long  years,  in  behalf  of  one  who  had  left  me  for 
an  unknown  fate — of  one  who  could  not  be  liv- 
ing, and  who  yet  must  not  be  dead : so  said  my 
poor  heart,  that  prayed  unweariedly  night  and 
morning  against  reason,  almost  against  hope  and 
faith,  beseeching  the  good  Lord,  with  earnest 
cry,  to  succor,  help,  and  comfort  all  who  arc  in 
danger,  necessity,  and  tribulation;  to  preserve 
all  who  travel  by  land  or  by  water,  and  to  show 
pity  upon  all  prisoners  and  captives;  for  who 
can  tell,  hope  pleaded,  but  that  somewhere  on 
this  wide  earth  he  yet  lives,  longing  for  a bless- 
ed release  that  he  may  return  to  break  the  si- 
lence of  years  with  the  story  of  his  misfortunes 
and  sufferings.  Thus  my  faith  received  a little 
strength,  and  sent  up  still  its  unwearied  prayer. 

Almost  always,  os  men  and  women  advance 
beyond  the  maturity  of  life,  they  seek  some  com- 
pensation for  the  decay  of  physical  force  in  a 
more  intimate  contact  with  the  freshness  and 
vigor  of  nature.  Thus  Mrs.  Margaret,  wearied 
of  the  monotony  of  her  systematized  town  resi- 
dence, where  nothing  but  heat  and  cold  indicat- 
ed the  passing  seasons,  fancied  her  idyl  some- 
where among  our  New  England  hills  and  vales, 
and  pictured  the  combined  attractions  of  great 
trees  and  running  water,  the  broad  blue  sky  and 
clover  meadows,  the  lowing  of  herds  and  the 
peeping  of  young  fowls,  the  fragrance  of  or- 
chards, and  gardens  of  lavender  and  thyme,  sage 
and  rue.>  Our  pastoral  enthusiasm  ran  high  all 
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winter,  and  our  wishes  took  such  a positive  di- 
rection that,  when  spring  came,  Herbert  was  as- 
siduously engaged  in  locating  Mrs.  Margaret 
with  all  her  rural  anticipations.  I omit  the 
prosy  details  of  preliminaries  and  removal,  and 
pass  at  once  to  Elton  Corner,  where  Herbert 
had  found  an  estate,  which,  in  most  respects, 
suited  Mrs.  Margaret,  and  whither  we  went  on 
a smiling  May  day. 

A portion  of  the  house,  containing  the  par- 
lors, dining-room,  and  the  airy  chambers  above, 
was  quite  modern ; while  attached  to  these,  in 
picturesque  connection,  wras  the  commodious 
remnant  of  a quaint  and  roomy  structure,  the 
preservation  of  which  added  greatly  to  the  do- 
mestic convenience  of  our  household.  We  had 
the  projected  garden  well  stocked  with  all  de- 
sirable fruits  and  herbs,  the  orchard  full  of 
music  and  swelling  buds;  a terrace  of  green 
sward,  where  we  could  set  the  parlor  roses  and 
geraniums  in  the  summer;  the  runlet,  which 
rushed  or  tinkled  according  as  it  was  high  or 
low,  and  a row  of  maples  on  either  side  of  the 
public  road,  extending  as  far  as  we  cared  to 
walk  without  the  formality  of  usual  outer  cover- 
ings. It  seemed  that  vfe  should  be  very  happy. 
There  was  at  first  a great  deal  of  pleasant  labor. 
Herbert  would  spend  his  long  summer  vacation 
at  Elton  Comer;  then  would  succeed  the  gor- 
geous, dreamy  beauty  of  autumn,  beyond  which 
I would  not  anticipate ; for  I dreaded  inexpress- 
ibly the  unbroken,  solitary  winter,  the  heaviness 
of  storm-imprisoning  weeks,  and,  above  all,  the 
invariable  loneliness  of  Sundays.  I feared  that 
Mrs.  Margaret’s  philosophy  would  not  be  a sat- 
isfactory substitute  for  our  usual  visitor  even  for 
herself,  much  less  for  another. 

Elton  Comer  was  not  a village,  only  a loose 
cluster  of  houses  so  wide  apart  that  the  most  ad- 
venturous chickeus  were  rarely  able  to  trespass 
on  a neighbor’s  supply  of  grubs.  The  inhabit- 
ants, like  their  dwellings,  exhibited  no  conspic- 
uous characteristics ; accordingly,  in  the  egotism 
of  our  own  engagements,  we  scarcely  thought  of 
them  at  all.  Southward  from  the  windows  of 
my  room  there  was  visible  a broad,  low’  farm  cot- 
tage, against  a back-ground  of  glistening  mulber- 
ry-trees. As  the  position  was  pretty  and  the  edi- 
fice quaint,  I was  tempted  tc  essay  a pencil- 
sketch  of  it,  which  Mrs.  Margaret  was  pleased 
to  admire  and  to  hang  just  over  her  writing- 
table  in  a scraggy  frame  of  larch  cones.  This 
picture  excited  our  interest  in  the  cottage,  and 
we  used  to  wratch  it  analytically  every  time  we 
w’ent  by  in  our  chaise.  We  had  not  discovered 
any  thing  particularly  entertaining  or  remarka- 
ble, cither  in  the  garden  or  large  yard,  or  in  the 
tw’o  little  children  w’ho  were  always  playing  un- 
der the  mulberry-trees  a good  ways  from  the  road, 
until,  one  day,  when  they  came  down  to  swing 
on  the  gate,  close  by  which  we  passed.  Their 
sun-bonnets  were  throwm  back,  and  revealed 
such  wonderful  childish  beauty  as  I could  not 
believe  existed  save  in  the  fancy  of  artists  and 
poets.  Those  little  upturned  faces  were  exqui- 
sitely human  and  rich  in  bloom,  by  no  means 
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suggesting  conventional  cherubs,  and  a prospect- 
ive translation  from  this  to  more  congenial  celes- 
tial abodes.  They  looked  as  indigenous  to  their 
homes  as  the  straggling  bouquets  which  their 
pretty  fingers  clasped,  made  up  of  clover,  butter- 
cups, and  dandelions,  the  rude  sweetness  and  gay- 
cty  of  our  New  England  fields.  Mrs.  Margaret, 
who  is  always  attracted  by  children,  guided  our 
fat,  lazy  horse  close  up  to  the  gate  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  such  pleasant  neighbors,  when  I 
saw  that  the  elder  girl  was  much  more  beautiful 
than  her  sister,  and  that  lurking  somewhere  in 
her  full  lips,  violet  eyes,  and  bright  brown  hair 
was  an  expression  that  irresistibly  reminded  me 
of  one  of  the  angels  in  the  Sistine  Madonna.  So 
I loved  the  child  from  my  heart  henceforth. 

Mrs.  Margaret  was  a diplomatist  in  her  own 
way,  and  she  soon  became  very  popular  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Branch,  the  owners  of  the  cot- 
tage, and  with  the  children,  whom  she  privately 
called  the  little  Twigs.  We  had  a long  stool 
placed  in  the  chaise  at  our  feet,  whereon  the 
Twigs  rode  when  we  trotted  along  the  highways 
and  by-ways,  and  proved  themselves  very  agree- 
able and  well-behaved  companions,  and  not  com- 
municative beyond  the  capacity  of  their  observa- 
tion and  memory. 

One  day  their  heads  were  nearly  turned  with 
news  in  prospect  of  a summer  boarder,  who  was 
to  have  the  parlor  and  the  best  bedroom  leading 
out  of  it  for  everyday  use.  It  was  to  be  a lady 
from  Boston,  in  all  respects  worthy  of  such  re- 
splendent accommodations.  Mr.  Hendrick  had 
been  there  to  make  these  arrangements,  and  Mrs. 
Hendrick  would  follow  in  a day  or  two. 

44  That  is  all  very  nice.  We  will  make  her 
acquaintance  if  we  like  her,”  said  Mrs.  Margaret 
to  me. 

Mrs.  Hendrick  abundantly  satisfied  the  con- 
dition of  our  favor,  and  with  the  brevity  of  pre- 
lude which  the  country  air  authorizes,  we  estab- 
lished a familiarity  that  promised  the  reciprocal 
advantage  of  good  company  in  a locality  that  had 
little  experience  of  the  refinements  of  town  life. 
Mrs.  Hendrick  charmed  me  at  once.  She  was 
stylish  in  her  plain  French  prints  and  ginghams ; 
she  was  thoroughly  well-bred  to  the  last  in  all 
the  provoking  contrarieties  and  the  apologetic 
fatigues  of  country-rambles ; she  evidenced  by  a 
fascinating  indirectness  a high  culture  and  wide 


dentially  to  me.  44  Mr.  Herbert  could  not  help 
falling  in  love  at  once.  Sentiment  is  so  apt 
to  run  away  with  young  heads  in  the  coun- 
try. 

44  If  you  think  her  so  lovable,  we  ought  rather 
to  be  sorry  that  she  is  not  free,  for  granted  that 
Herbert  should  have  a wife,  whom  could  he  find 
better  than  one  like  Mrs.  Hendrick?” 

44  You  are  very  sensible  there,”  returned  Mrs. 
Margaret,  meditatively.  44 1 have  nearly  resolved 
to  adopt  Mrs.  Hendrick  as  my  standard  for  the 
future  Mrs.  Eldrcd,  or  rather,  as  the  basis  of 
my  ideal  prospective  niece,  for  Mrs.  Hendrick 
has  two  or  three  little  faults.” 

There  succeeded  a silence,  daring  which  I 
pondered  whether  Mrs.  Margaret  ever  included 
in  her  ambitious  calculations  for  my  brother 
any  estimate  of  the  mighty  force  of  that  love 
which,  wherever  it  exists  between  married  per- 
sons, as  in  all  other  human  intercourse,  will  hide 
a multitude  of  shortcomings.  I wondered  very 
much  if  Herbert  looked  forth  upon  the  same  art- 
ificial future  with  the  life  of  living  left  out.  Mrs. 
Margaret  commenced  talking. 

44 1 am  a believer  in  family  resemblances,  dear 
Lcttice,  Sisters  and  cousins  are  often  much 
alike  in  essential  characteristics.  Mrs.  Hen- 
drick pleases  me  so  well,  I would  fain  have  you 
make  such  inquiries  of  her  as  courtesy  will  per- 
mit in  reference  to  her  family,  in  which  we  may 
find  somebody  for  our  Herbert.  ” 

Mrs.  Margaret,  thoroughly  exhausted  from  the 
gardening  and  drive  of  the  morning,  always  slept 
two  or  three  hours  after  an  early  dinner,  which 
time  I happily  spent  with  Mrs.  Hendrick,  gener- 
ally under  the  maple  or  mulberry  trees,  with  any 
variety  of  plan  our  caprice  suggested.  On  the 
earliest  opportunity — for  our  vagabond  Herbert 
had  a habit  of  taking  us  in  his  way  when  he 
strolled  off  with  his  gun  or  geological  hammer, 
or  his  indefinite  seven-league  boots,  and  con- 
trived to  stay  as  long  as  I did;  and  lest  he 
should  lack  ability  to  make  his  presence  desira- 
ble, he  always  brought  a racy  new  book  in  his 
pocket,  and  sat  reading  by  our  feet,  while  we 
knitted  and  sewed.  It  wfas  wonderful  how  qui- 
etly and  easily  we  got  on,  just  as  if  w re  had  all 
been  real  brother  and  sisters ! As  I w*as  saying, 
on  the  earliest  opportunity  I talked  with  Mrs. 
Hendrick  about  her  family,  as  best  I might,  and 


observation ; but,  above  all,  she  touched  my  heart 
by  the  strange  swreetncss  of  her  smile,  and  by  an 
occasional  deep  cadence  that  reminded  me  of 
more  in  my  far  away  post  than  it  W'ould  be  well 
for  me  here  to  write. 

About  this  time  Herbert  made  a most  delight- 
ful accession  to  our  society,  and  introduced  an 
indescribable  geniality  into  our  household,  with 
the  only  drawback  that  he  must  leave  us  with 
the  summer  sun.  Butterflies,  perhaps,  would 
not  always  flit  from  flower  to  flower  if  they  could 
think  of  the  coming  snows.  I resolved,  like 
them,  to  be  happy  in  the  warmth  and  gladness 
of  the  to-day. 

44  How  fortnnatc  it  is  that  Mrs.  Hendrick  is  a 
married  lady  1”  remarked  Mrs.  Margaret,  confi- 
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found  out  something  w’hich  seemed  to  my  sur- 
! prised  delight  like  a resurrection  from  the  dead, 
like  the  opening  of  the  skies.  She  was  the  friend 
1 and  cousin-german  of  Robert  Harrington,  the 
| lost  one  for  wrhom  I prayed  unweariedly  night 
j and  morning.  This  discovery  bound  us  very 
j closely  together.  She  had  heard  somewhat  of 
I me  from  Robert,  and  knew  that  I had  been 
! greatly  loved.  How  I hung  npon  her  lips  for 
| that  deep-toned  cadence ! How  I compelled  my 
sad  heart  to  the  invention  of  amusing  conceits 
j that  I might  catch  the  rare  beauty  of  that  smile 
1 again  and  again ! 

But  I found  nothing  wherewith  to  encourage 
I Mrs.  Margaret.  There  was  not  a floating  sister 
or  female  bousin  among  all  the  Harringtons.  I 
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did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  trouble  her  with 
my  dead  past. 

As  our  acquaintance  advanced,  and  the  weath- 
er grew  warmer,  Herbert  laid  aside  his  preten- 
tious excuses  of  sport  and  science,  which  had  in- 
curred the  satirical  notice  of  Mrs.  Hendrick,  and 
accompanied  me  in  a straightforward  manner 
whenever  I went  to  Branch  Cottage.  As  soon 
as  Mrs.  Margaret  retired  for  her  siesta  I found 
my  hempen  reticule,  in  which  there  was  always 
plenty  of  work,  and  Herbert  also,  who  always 
stood  waiting,  and  went  with  him  under  the  ma- 
ple-trees till  we  met  Mrs.  Hendrick  and  the  lit- 
tle Twigs,  who  were  always  expecting  us.  If  it 
was  not  too  warm,  we  diversified  our  encamp- 
ments beneath  the  mulberry-trees  by  a walk. 
The  Twigs  showed  us  a green,  clover-flecked 
lane,  which  led  us  to  an  inclosure  of  woodland, 
in  the  midst  of  which,  at  the  bottom  of  a curved 
dale,  we  met  our  runlet  strayed,  gliding  along 
very  quietly  between  mossy,  slimy  banks,  and  be- 
neath the  solemn  shadows  of  thick  summer  foli- 
age. In  that  untrampled  retirement  we  found 
rich  aromatic  odors,  pale  flowers,  brilliant  fungi, 
and  fairy-like  ferns;  and,  better  still,  two  low 
granite  boulders  that  just  supplied  our  party 
with  rest,  while  we  could  look  over  into  a broad, 
clear  pool  which  the  runlet  stopped  to  make, 
and  smooth  our  hair,  or  define  the  tints  and 
study  the  design  of  the  pebbled  mosaic  revealed 
below. 

One  day,  when  we  were  all  going  down  the 
lane,  the  Twigs  being  very  frolicsome*  my  Sis- 
tine  angel  turned  an  awkward  and  unwilling 
somersault  off  a bank,  and  tore  her  dress  disas- 
trously. I bade  my  friqnds  go  on,  and  staid 
to  repair  the  damage  as  best  I might  with  the 
materials  in  my  reticule;  after  which,  with  a 
noticeably  chastened  temper  on  the  part  of  the 
Twigs,  we  hastened  quietly  along  the  soft,  turfy 
path  to  the  pool.  I was  thus  the  unexpected 
witness  of  a tableau  that  flashed  a world  of 
meaning  to  my  deepest  soul,  and  made  me  trem- 
ble in  every  limb.  Herbert  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Mrs.  Hendrick,  holding  her  hand,  and  looking 
up  into  her  face  as  only  lovers  can ; while  she 
bent  over  him,  and  with  her  free  hand  caressed 
his  hair.  A glance  was  enough.  With  the 
quickness  of  thought  I turned  and  called  loudly 
to  the  Twigs.  When  we  advanced  together  to 
our  companions  that  burning  transfiguration  had 
faded — they  sat  conversing  os  friend  with  friend. 

The  horrible  spectacle  that  I had  seen  almost 
crazed  me,  filling  my  body  even  with  uncon- 
trollable agitation,  which  I strove  vainly  to  hide 
by  continual  movement.  I vexed  the  placid  wa- 
ters of  the  pool  with  tossing  pebbles.  I made 
little  garlands  and  scattered  them  pettishly,  and 
ground  the  juicy  herbs  into  the  soil  with  my 
foot. 

The  Twigs  avoided  me,  and  hovered  around 
Mrs.  Hendrick,  who,  laughing,  said  I was  be- 
witched with  a spirit  of  restlessness  It  made 
me  angry  to  hear  her.  I almost  hated  her,  the 
unscrupulous,  the  sorceress ! Herbert  sent  troub- 
led glances  at  me,  as  if  be  conjectured  what  I had 
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seen.  It  was  wholly  a miserable  afternoon.  I 
complained  of  headache.  Herbert  proposed  a 
return,  to  which  I gladly  assented ; and  having 
conducted  Mrs.  Hendrick  and  the  little  children 
to  Branch  Cottage,  we  went  home  very  early. 

I hastened  to  my  room,  called  myself  indis]>osed 
that  I might  have  time  to  think,  and  did  not  go 
down  again  that  night. 

As  I pondered  the  stupendous  sin  and  shame 
that  had  betrayed  themselves,  I remembered  that 
a shadow  had  been  coming  over  Mrs.  Margaret 
during  the  previous  fortnight.  Had  any  thing 
excited  her  suspicions,  and  was  she  watching 
and  waiting  for  proof,  and  ought  I to  tell  her 
what  I knew?  I had  not  regarded  her  trouble 
very  much,  partly  because  I had  been  so  engross- 
ed with  my  newer  friend,  and  partly  because  a 
domestic  cloud  in  the  free  life  of  the  summer  is 
less  gloomy  than  when  you  are  shut  up  with  it 
by  the  winter  fireside.  I little  thought  the  tem- 
pest would  culminate  on  the  morrow,  and  that 
the  thunder-bolt  would  fall  upon  my  head. 

The  morning  was  very  dull.  I was  greatly 
distressed  at  dinner  to  hear  Mrs.  Margaret  say 
every  thing  in  praise  of  Mrs.  Hendrick,  while 
Herbert  replied  with  that  expression  of  tender 
and  eager  interest  which  the  commendation  of  a 
loved  object  is  sure  to  excite.  I wondered  at 
his  ease  and  freedom  of  expression,  and  that  he 
should  be  unsuspicious  of  a trap  which  Mrs. 
Margaret  evidently  laid  for  him.  With  what 
self-possession  and  clearness  she  also  spoke ! I 
alone  was  confused,  and  blundered. 

When  she  had  retired,  as  usual,  Herbert  ask- 
ed me  to  go  into  the  parlor ; he  wanted  to  talk 
with  me.  My  poor  head  reeled  in  expectation 
of  I knew  not  what.  Herbert  placed  me  on  the 
sofa  beside  him. 

“It  is  not  necessary,  dear  Lettice,  that  I 
should  discourse  to  you  of  my  aunt's  pet  hobby. 

She  wants  me  to  marry  a wife  more  perfect  than 
the  world  has  seen  since  Eve's  temptation.  It 
is  not  enough  that  I am  Buited ; she  fears  every 
delusion.  Years  ago  I paid  my  incipient  ad- 
dresses in  various  quarters ; but  my  slightest  ex- 
hibition of  preference  excites  a jealousy  which 
blinds  her  to  every  perfection.  I do  not  wish  to 
displease  her  by  my  marriage.  I wish  to  satisfy 
myself.  Let  me  tell  you  how  I am  endeavoring 
to  manage  my  affair.  Can  you  keep  a profound 
secret?" 

“If  it  is  right." 

“I  pledge  you  my  honor.  Have  I your 
promise  ?" 

“ Yes,"  I gasped ; for  I could  not  wholly  dis- 
trust the  open  face  into  which  I looked. 

“ For  a few  days  only.  I want  your  counsel. 

Last  winter  I met  in  society  a beautiful,  brill- 
iant, and  wealthy  widow — Mrs.  Hendrick." 

Herbert  looked  curiously  at  me  as  he  said  this. 

I saw  it  all  then,  and  laughed  and  cried  hyster- 
ically. Herbert  quieted  me,  and  made  me  lean 
my  poor  tired,  happy  head  upon  his  arm,  while  he 
went  on : “I  saw  her  frequently,  and  we  loved 
each  other.  I did  not  know  how  to  break  the 
matter  to  my  aunt..  I could  not  bear  to  proceed 
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without  her  approval.  This  Elton  project  sug- 
gested a contrivance.  Her  favor  to  my  bride, 
if  ever  obtained,  must  be  beguiled  from  her, 
not  requested  openly.  Louisa’s  brother-in-law 
came  hither  to  bespeak  her  rooms.  Their  sup- 
posed relationship,  luckily,  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed, and  did  not  require  an  assertion.  You  know 
the  rest.  She  has  won  my  aunt’s  esteem  as 
none  have  ever  done,  unless  it  is  my  dear  Let- 
tice  here.  I want  you  to  help  me  break  the  se- 
cret to  her.  I am  in  a regular  cul  de  sac,  and 
must  cut  my  way  out  somehow.  Advise  me  with 
your  wisdom.” 

We  discussed  twenty  plans;  but  I was  yet 
much  confused,  and  requested  time  to  think. 

Herbert  clasped  me  to  his  breast  and  kissed 
my  cheek.  “ Only  help  me  through  this,  and  I 
will  love  you  fondly  all  the  days  of  my  life ! ” 

I suddenly  felt  a dreadful  consciousness,  and, 
raising  my  eyes,  beheld  Mrs.  Margaret  in  the 
door-way,  frowning  like  a fearful  retribution.  I 
sprang  to  my  feet.  She  passed  on. 

“Good!”  exclaimed  Herbert,  laughing. 

u Unmitigatedly  bad,”  said  I,  almost  crying. 

u I have  an  idea,”  said  Herbert. 

“ I shall  never  have  another,”  returned  I,  as 
I left  the  room,  and  following  Mrs.  Margaret  to 
* her  chamber,  determined  to  make  peace ; for  I 
perceived  how  greatly  she  misunderstood  Her- 
bert and  me.  I was  not  admitted. 

When  I came  down  I saw  Herbert  under  the 
maples  going  to  Branch  Cottage.  I wandered 
about  the  house  during  the  whole  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Margaret  took  tea  in  her  room,  but  late  in 
the  evening  she  sent  for  me. 

“ Can  you  explain  what  I witnessed  just  after 
dinner  ?”  inquired  she,  with  a severity  that  made 
me  tremble.  I remembered  my  promise,  and 
stammered,  “ I could  if  you  would  give  me  time. 
You  will  not  be  displeased  when  you  know.” 

“ I must  be  my  own  judge  as  to  that.  After 
all,  your  position  was  sufficiently  significant. 
Make  no  excuse.  Rise  to  your  feet!  Obedi- 
ence is  better  than  fawning.  I requested  your 
presence  to  let  you  know  that  the  stage-coach 
will  call  at  six  to-morrow  morning,  by  which 

you  will  travel  to  R , a half-day’s  journey, 

and  give  a letter  to  ray  old  friend,  Mrs.  Grant, 
who  will  treat  you  kindly  until  I make  some  far- 
ther disposition  in  your  behalf.  We  will  not 
protract  our  interview.  You  require  every  mo- 
ment to  prepare  for  your  journey.  The  house- 
keeper will  assist  you.”  Thus,  like  a felon,  I 
was  sent  from  Mrs.  Margaret  and  Elton  Corner. 
I could  only  patiently  wait  the  hour  of  reconcil- 
iation, which  I knew  must  soon  come. 

I will  not  enlarge  upon  my  temporary  resi- 
dence at  R , which  can  have  no  more  inter- 

est for  the  reader  than  it  had  for  me. 

On  the  third  day  of  my  banishment  the  stage- 
coach drew  up  at  the  door,  and  Mrs.  Margaret, 
alighting,  marched  writh  rapid  strides  into  the 
sitting-room,  where  I was  alone,  and  clasping  me 
to  her  heart,  w'ept  over  me  tears  of  joy  and  filled 
my  ears  with  self-accusations. 

When  we  were  more  calm,  Mrs.  Margaret 


told  me  a long  and  minute  story,  from  which  I 
learned  that  matters  had  turned  out  very  muck 
as  I had  conjectured  they  might. 

Herbert  had  taken  advantage  of  the  dear  old 
lady’s  chagrin  to  introduce  Mrs.  Hendrick  as  an 
element  of  reconciliation  and  safety.  After 
twenty-four  hours’  suspense,  Mrs.  Margaret  re- 
solved to  be  not  only  satisfied  but  delighted. 

We  went  to  Elton  Corner  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, where  we  had  a festival  of  happiness  that 
lasted  many  days.  Mrs.  Margaret  sent  Herbert 
to  fit  her  town  residence  for  the  suitable  reception 
of  his  bride.  When  he  returned  there  was  a qui- 
et wedding  at  Elton  Corner,  the  rolling  of  car* 
riage-wheels,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  and  I remained 
to  meet  the  approaching  autumn. 

I can  not  believe  that  the  world  has  a wonder 
more  deserving  of  admiration  than  the  glorious 
death  of  summer  greenery  in  its  brief  acme  of 
proud  splendor  as  we  see  it  in  our  New  England, 
nor  a spectacle  more  dispiriting  than  the  sudden 
fading  of  the  lavish  diffusion  of  crimson  and  gold 
into  the  melancholy  hues  of  crisp  and  ruined 
verdure.  I had  sufficient  leisure  to  note  these 
changes  in  the  period  that  succeeded  the  festive 
departure  of  our  friends,  and  if  I had  loved  Mrs. 
Margaret  less  I should  have  been  very  miserable 
and  desolate.  On  pleasant  afternoons  I used 
often  to  take  the  old  walk  to  the  pool.  As  I sat 
there  one  day  foolish  regrets  subdued  my  cour- 
age. Light  breezes  stirred  the  tree-tops,  and 
the  dun  leaves  dropped  in  lazy  showers,  and  I 
thought  of  “ dead  hopes  falling”  in  like  manner. 
The  curled  leaves  rustled  behind  me.  How  is  it 
that  surprise  and  joy  do  not  petrify  and  kill  us? 
I saw  Robert  Harrington  as  if  I beheld  a vision 
— there  was  a chasm  of  oblivion,  and  I awoke  to 
behold  him  a reality,  older  and  worn  with  hard- 
ships, but  otherwise  unchanged. 

We  were  not  again  separated.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  describe  the  beautiful  love  of  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret which  illumines  our  daily  life ; it  is  even  less 
easy  to  paint  the  serene  happiness  of  our  winter 
days  and  the  delight  and  conscious  peace  of  their 
long  evenings,  when  Mrs.  Margaret  forgets  to 
ask  for  the  accustomed  music  as  she  listens  dur- 
ing the  flying  hours  to  the  w onderful  and  stirring 
adventures  of  our  Ulysses. 

QUARANTINE  AND  VENTILA- 
TION. 

THERE  arc,  perhaps,  no  practical  questions 
of  greater  importance  to  a mercantile  com- 
munity, subject  to  the  introduction  of  yellow  fe- 
ver, cholera,  and  other  diseases  by  the  vessels 
visiting  its  ports,  than  the  right  administration 
of  quarantine.  Visions  of  the  Oriental  plague, 
of  cordons  sanitaircs , and  of  those  lazarettos  into 
which  Hope  may  have  entered,  but  from  which 
it  never  returned,  flit  across  the  imagination  in 
considering  such  a subject,  and  the  hospitals 
where  every  wound  and  every  puncture  turned 
to  gangrene  and  death.  Nor  can  we  forget  the 
case  where  a patient,  oppressed  much  more  hr 
the  atmosphere  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
than  by  the  disease  from  which  he  was  suffering, 
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recovered  when  his  apparently  lifeless  body  was 
transferred  to  the  dead-room,  where  he  had  no 
other  attendance  than  the  free  play  of  an  unre- 
stricted atmosphere. 

To  the  weary  sailor  and  the  worn-out  passen- 
ger, confined  within  the  walls  of  a wooden  pris- 
on, suffering  from  the  effects  of  disease,  and  low 
in  spirits,  also,  from  the  recollection  of  comrades 
whose  bodies  they  have  had  to  bury  in  the  ocean, 
no  sound  grates  so  heavily  on  the  ear  as  the  om- 
inous order  of  the  inspecting  physician  at  the 
port  of  arrival  consigning  them  to  the  quarantine 
anchorage.  Cut  off  from  friends  and  relatives 
eagerly  waiting  to  welcome  them,  or  pursuing 
their  solitary  way  in  a foreign  land,  they  all  re- 
coil from  the  new  infliction.  They  have  doubts 
of  its  justice  and  necessity.  They  have  fears 
and  apprehensions  of  the  hospital  to  which  they 
may  be  transferred.  They  are  still  more  alarm- 
ed when  they  take  their  station  in  the  vicinity 
of  other  infected  ships,  from  which  they  may  re- 
ceive a new  infection  that  might  be  escaped  on 
shore. 

But  if  the  enforcement  of  quarantine  regula- 
tions raise  sorrow  and  regret  on  board  ship,  ruth- 
lessly breaks  up  all  engagements,  whether  of 
pleasure  or  business,  and  often  embarrasses  the 
traveler  with  expenses  he  was  not  prepared  to 
meet,  parallel  evils  and  anxieties  arise  on  shore. 
The  merchant  and  the  ship-owner  are  incommod- 
ed, and  subjected  to  increased  expense.  The 
one  is  deprived,  for  a time  at  least,  of  his  goods. 
They  may  be  perishable,  and  lose  much  of  their 
value  from  detention;  in  some  cases  they  may 
be  rendered  useless  by  the  delay  attending  their 
delivery.  The  ship-owner  may  lose  a freight. 
Ship  and  life  insurances  may  both  be  affected. 

But  the  public  gains  by  the  sufferings  and 
losses  of  individuals.  It  is  protected  from  the 
influx  of  plague  and  pestilence.  A ten-fold  suf- 
fering is  prevented,  that  might  otherwise  lay 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  the  grave. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  quar- 
antine. The  country  pays  cheerfully  all  its 
share  of  the  expenses.  The  great  question  is, 
1 4 What  is  the  best  system  of  quarantine;  and 
in  what  manner  can  the  necessary  regulations 
be  enforced  with  adequate  security  to  the  public 
service,  and  without  unnecessary  severity  upon 
individuals  ?” 

Again,  quarantine,  in  some  places,  is  a pro- 
gressive question,  affected  by  the  increasing  pop- 
ulation in  the  ports  in  which  it  is  enforced,  their 
influence  on  the  surrounding  land  and  water, 
the  increasing  number  of  ships  at  anchorage, 
and  the  position  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sign to  them. 

Further,  the  progress  of  medicine  and  other 
branches  of  science,  more  especially  in  modern 
times,  has  dispelled  many  illusions  as  to  the  ori- 
gin of  disease,  and  accumulated  facts  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  regulating  practice.  It  may 
have  been,  and  probably  still  is,  true,  notwith- 
standing the  discoveries  of  recent  times,  that,  as 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  said,  we  arc  only  44  gathering 
pebbles  on  the  shore.”  Still,  in  reference  to  the 
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matter  under  consideration,  many  goodly  peb- 
bles have  been  gathered,  with  which  the  skillful 
marksman  may  generally  hit  his  aim  at  a rea- 
sonable distance,  even  though  he  may  not  be  al- 
I ways  provided  with  a sling  or  a Minid  rifle ; and 
if  the  machinery  and  power  of  modern  science 
be  brought  into  the  field,  it  will  soon  be  6een  to 
have  as  extensive  a bearing  on  quarantine  as 
on  any  other  material  question  to  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  directed. 

Though  the  precise  and  actual  causes  of  such 
diseases  as  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  cholera 
may  still  be  wrapped  in  mystery,  the  days  have 
disappeared  when  they  were  attributed  to  a mys- 
terious dispensation  of  Providence,  operating  in 
a manner  that  left  nothing  to  man  but  to  submit 
to  the  infliction.  Malaria,  contagion,  and  infec- 
tion are  now  better  understood — in  their  effects 
and  action  upon  the  human  frame  at  least,  as 
well  as  the  causes  in  which  they  originate,  and 
the  means  of  preventing,  to  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree, their  extension  and  reproduction.  There 
is  a key,  then,  to  the  manner  of  arresting  them 
in  their  fatal  progress ; of  circumscribing,  under 
special  circumstances,  the  limits  within  which 
they  can  be  confined ; and  even  in  some  locali- 
ties, where  they  may  have  prevailed  for  ages,  of 
eradicating  the  seeds  from  which  they  spring. 

This  is  not  a fanciful  hypothesis ; it  is  a matter 
that  sanitary  investigations  have  placed  beyond 
all  doubt.  It  is  becoming  a matter  of  daily 
demonstration,  though  there  may  be  districts  in 
which  the  temperature,  moisture,  and  abundant 
sources  of  malaria  may  forbid  us  entertaining 
the  expectation  that  they  will  ever  be  perma- 
nently free  from  danger,  except  to  those  that  are 
acclimated.  Even  there,  however,  in  the  course 
of  ages,  geological  changes,  an  extended  system 
of  vegetation,  and  other  improvements,  may  in 
time  reduce,  if  it  do  not  altogether  destroy,  the 
evil. 

Though  it  may  not  be  affirmed  that  it  can  be 
positively  demonstrated,  still  there  is  as  much 
reason  to  believe  as  is  sufficient  to  guide  us  in 
all  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  that  the  poisonous 
matters  that  reproduce  and  extend  such  diseases 
as  come  within  the  scope  and  jurisdiction  of 
quarantine  are  all  derived  from  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom ; and  whether  composed  of 
countless  myriads  of  invisible  animalcuhn,  of 
minute  fungi,  or  of  special  products  not  endowed 
with  any  organization,  it  is  equally  admitted 
that  they  can  be  destroyed  by  fire,  altered  or 
rendered  innocuous  by  extreme  heat  or  cold,  dis- 
sipated by  air,  changed  or  suspended  in  their 
action  in  some  cases,  if  not  altogether  rendered 
inert,  by  extreme  dryness  and  the  consequent 
separation  of  moisture ; while  each  of  them  may 
be  also  more  or  less  subject  to  decomposition  and 
decay  from  the  reaction  of  its  own  elements  un- 
der favorable  circumstances  or  the  corrosive  in- 
fluence of  chemical  agents. 

Purity  in  air  and  water,  wholesome  food,  and 
cleanliness  in  person,  clothing,  ships,  and  hab- 
itations, are  admitted  to  form  the  great  basis  on 
which  all  preventive  measures  must  rest,  and 
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such  practice  and  material  aid  as  professional 
services  and  modern  science  can  supply. 

Reviewing,  then,  the  present  position  of  this 
subject,  it  naturally  divides  itself  under  three 
prominent  heads  and  the  measures  that  respect- 
ively belong  to  each. 

1.  The  provisions  desirable  at  the  port  of  em- 
barkation. 

2.  The  importance  of  systematic  ventilation 
during  the  voyage. 

3.  The  administration  of  quarantine  at  the 
port  of  arrival. 

In  considering  these  questions  we  do  not  pro- 
pose, in  this  place,  to  enter  into  professional  de- 
tails, but  rather  to  give  an  outline  that  may  assist 
in  leading  to  a more  general  apprehension  of  the 
nature  and  bearing  of  the  principal  points  at  is- 
sue, and  of  the  imperative  necessity  of  that  more 
general  and  active  support  without  which  nei- 
ther the  Legislature,  the  commercial  interest,  the 
ship-owners,  nor  the  citizens  generally,  can  be  ex- 
pected to  give  the  medical  profession  the  aid 
which  the  public  service  requires.  In  its  lead- 
^ ing  features  the  case  will  be  found  to  be  abund- 
antly clear  when  fully  and  carefully  investigat- 
ed. But  we  must  begin  at  the  right  end  if  we 
desire  to  trace  it  satisfactorily.  Abstract  theo- 
retical considerations  may  be  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness that  professional  men  have  not  been  able  to 
penetrate,  while  great  landmarks,  guiding  actual 
practice,  may  be  rendered  patent  to  all  who  take 
any  care  in  studying  them. 

The  winds  of  heaven  on  the  wild  and  stormy 
ocean,  as  well  as  the  atmosphere  at  sea  on  a mild 
and  calm  summer  day,  bring  nothing  but  health 
and  purity  to  the  human  frame.  A voyage 
should  rather  tend,  when  duly  regulated,  to  dis- 
sipate any  seeds  of  disease  imbibed  at  the  port  of 
embarkation  than  to  nourish  it  into  a pestilence 
equally  fatal  to  those  on  board  and  dreaded  by 
those  on  shore.  How  is  it  that  the  bark  which 
reaches  us  from  the  wide  and  .open  sea  is  the 
cause  of  so  much  anxiety  at  the  port  of  arrival  ? 
Has  not  our  attention  hitherto  been  too  exclu- 
sively directed  to  this  point,  while  our  duties  at 
the  port  of  embarkation  have  comparatively  es- 
caped attention,  as  .well  as  those  that  should  be 
enforced  on  the  voyage?  And  are  there  not 
questions  connected  with  this  subject  that  require 
the  moral  aid  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  the 
material  assistance  of  science  and  the  good  of- 
fices of  international  arrangements  in  matters 
where  diplomacy  can  be  brought  into  effective 
operation,  and  in  a cause  where  it  would  excite 
neither  suspicion  nor  jealousy,  but  facilitate  com- 
merce and  promote  benevolence  in  ministering 
to  the  wants  of  the  sailor  and  the  traveler  ? And 
when  State  is  estranged  from  State  on  such  a 
topic,  and  citizen  from  citizen,  so  that  even  the 
hand  of  the  incendiary  is  not  stayed  from  attack- 
ing the  hospital — sacred  hitherto,  in  all  ages  and 
among  all  nations,  to  the  sick  and  to  the  agonies 
of  death — while  military  authority  has  been  found 
requisite  to  restore  order,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  its  walls  has  been  effected  solely  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  surely  it  is  time  that  the  whole 


question  should  receive  the  broadest  considera- 
tion of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  popular 
mind  rarely  proceeds  to  such  extremities,  how- 
ever reprehensible  and  unjustifiable,  without  some 
consciousness  of  injury  or  misapprehension  of 
matters  of  fact,  and  it  is  only  right  in  maintain- 
ing the  supremacy  of  law  and  order,  to  give  k 
calm,  deliberate,  and  full  inquiry,  that  shall 
probe  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  unvail  all  the 
causes  that  have  contributed  to  such  results. 

L— THE  PROVISIONS  DESIRABLE  AT  THE  PORT 
OF  EMBARKATION. 

The  condition  of  the  port  of  embarkation,  and 
of  any  other  port  at  which  a ship  may  touch  dur- 
ing its  voyage,  forms  one  of  the  first  elements  of 
consideration  at  all  quarantine  stations.  It  is 
a cause  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  or  leads  to  a 
very  favorable  interpretation  of  the  case,  in  the 
absence  of  the  visible  emblems  of  pestilential  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  no  cause  is  more  productive 
of  injury  and  annoyance  to  the  crew,  the  passen- 
gers, the  ship-owner,  and  the  merchant  than  the 
wholesale  condemnation  of  every  ship  to  quaran- 
tine that  comes  from  a suspected  port.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  such  severity  should  be  practiced. 
It  may  even  subject  a ship,  under  present  circum- 
stances, to  infection  from  contiguous  vessels; 
though  it  may  have  arrived  without  any  disease, 
and  without  any  just  cause  of  detention. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  no  ship  is  necessa- 
rily contaminated  because  the  port  from  which 
it  sailed  may  have  been  infected.  It  may,  not- 
withstanding, be  as  free  from  disease  as  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a distant  city  though  small- 
pox, typhus,  or  even  cholera  or  yellow  fever  may, 
on  minute  examination,  be  traced  in  some  of  its 
hospitals.  To  do  justice,  every  case  must  be  in- 
dividualized. Here  the  Legislature  may  very 
advantageously  step  in  and  define,  with  a more 
discriminating  care  than  has  hitherto  been  given 
to  this  point,  the  circumstances  that  should  lead 
to  the  detention  of  any  vessel  without  disease  on 
board.  If  there  be  nothing  suspicious  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  cargo,  or  in  the  condition  of  the  crew 
and  passengers,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  cause 
for  detention,  especially  if  it  shall  have  followed 
the  course  recommended  at  sea  in  the  following 
section,  and  can  present  a well-authenticated  log 
that  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  inspecting  physi- 
cian. 

All  final  action  on  this  point  devolves,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  on  the  authorities  at  the  port 
of  arrival.  The  captain  of  a ship  at  the  port  of 
embarkation  should,  nevertheless,  endeavor  to 
ascertain  as  many  authenticated  facts  as  he  can 
safely  gather  in  relation  to  any  prevailing  dis- 
ease. This  will  often  enable  him  to  take  im- 
portant precautions  before  sailing,  or  on  the  voy- 
age ; and  to  become  acquainted  with  details  that 
may  exert  a favorable  influence  on  his  case  at 
the  port  of  arrival.  In  particular,  in  all  seasons 
of  anxiety  and  doubt  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
port  and  contiguous  ships — and,  still  more,  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  pestilential  disease — he 
should  not  only  be  doubly  vigilant  in  reference  to 
the  wholesome  condition  of  his  ship,  the  quality 
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of  the  water  supplied  and  the  food  provided  both 
for  the  crew  and  passengers,  but  examine  also 
carefully  into  the  following  circumstances : 

а.  The  condition  of  the  water  in  the  well  of 
the  ship  as  discharged  by  the  pumps.  It  is,  in 
general,  a good  indication  of  the  state  of  the 
bold,  and  of  the  most  inaccessible  portions  be- 
tween it  and  the  stem  and  the  stern. 

б.  The  condition  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  ship, 
and  if  it  be  subject  to  a rapid  deterioration  when 
the  hatches  are  closed  to  the  same  extent  as  on 
the  voyage.  In  this  case  the  ship  ought  to  be 
carefully  inspected,  cleansed,  and  fumigated; 
particularly  any  special  closets,  dabins,  or  other 
places  that  are  either  apt  to  accumulate  bad*  air 
or  subject  to  the  imperfect  circulation  of  air. 

c.  The  method  of  rigging  up  a temporary  air- 
pump  or  fanner  for  artificial  ventilation,  to  be 
worked  by  hand  or  other  power,  should  the  ship 
not  be  already  provided  with  such  an  instrument. 
Nothing  is  found  more  valuable  on  board  ship 
when  a storm  renders  it  necessary  to  batten 
down  hatches  that  are  otherwise  left  open,  and 
at  a time  when  the  ordinary  resources  of  wind- 
sails,  and  opening  hatches,  ports,  and  scuttles  are 
altogether  unavailable,  and  only  an  occasional  en- 
trances from  the  deck  permitted. 

d.  The  condition  of  the  intended  cargo,  par- 
ticularly if  other  vessels  with  similar  cargoes  have 
been  subjected  to  quarantine ; and,  still  more,  if 
they  have  presented  cases  of  pestilential  disease 
at  sea.. 

Does  any  portion  of  it  evidently  require  fumi- 
gation or  cleansing  by  any  other  means  ? 

Is  it  damp,  or  largely  charged  with  moisture? 
Can  it,  in  this  case,  be  dried  before  it  is  placed 
on  board  ship  ? If  not,  can  quick-lime  be  safely 
stowed  in  iron  barrels  or  tanks;  only  partially 
filled,  and  placed  in  the  vicinity  of  such  portions 
of  the  cargo,  so  as  to  absorb  moisture  slowly  as 
it  slakes,  and  prevent  it  from  running  to  putre- 
faction ? 

e.  The  health  of  the  crew  and  also  of  the  pas- 
sengers. Are  there  any  of  them  who,  in  common 
justice  to  the  rest,  should  receive  medical  atten- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  and  be  placed  under 
special  supervision ; or,  on  deliberate  considera- 
tion, be  altogether  excluded  from  the  ship  ? 

The  captain  should  also  consider  if  he  has  a 
sufficient  supply  of  quick-lime,  chloride  of  lime, 
muriate  of  zinc,  and  of  any  other  chemicals  or 
disinfecting  materials  that  he  may  be  in  the  hab- 
it of  using,  to  meet  any  unusual  condition  of  the 
ship  and  cargo,  or  of  the  number  of  passengers 
he  may  carry.  Nor  should  he  omit  to  make  in- 
quiry as  to  the  state  of  health  at  any  lodging- 
house  or  habitation  from  which  they  may  pro- 
ceed, when  he  has  reason  to  believe  in  the  pres- 
ence of  pestilential  disease.  A few  timely  pre- 
cautions in  such  cases  'will  sometimes  enable 
him  to  prevent  great  disasters,  and  check  the 
first  outbreak  of  any  symptoms  of  disease. 

But  the  resources  available  for  improvement 
at  the  port  of  embarkation  should  not  be  left 
solely  to  the  captains  and  owners  of  individual 
9hipe.  There  are  ports  in  which  it  would  be 
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difficult  to  apply,  and  still  more  difficult  to 
arouse  the  citizens  to  a just  appreciation  of  the 
many  benefits  which  sanitary  improvements  have 
conferred  on  cities  as  well  as  individual  habita- 
tions. Time  and  opportunities  may  be  required 
before  much  advantage  can  be  expected  from 
such  means  in  all  localities.  The  strong  con- 
victions of  a single  mind  may  often,  however, 
act  os  a ferment,  and  awaken  whole  communi- 
ties to  a right  understanding  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  issues  at  stake. 

In  many  places  the  health,  the  duration  of 
life,  the  commerce,  the  wealth  and  prospects  of  a 
whole  population,  may  be  inseparably  associated 
with  the  same  causes  that  may  ameliorate  the 
shipping  interest  and  diminish  the  severities  of 
quarantine.  An  omniscient  and  an  omnipotent 
Providence  has  created  the  world  in  which  we 
live  with  more  advantages  and  capabilities  than 
the  careless,  the  indifferent,  and  the  ignorant  are 
apt  to  suppose ; and  it  may  be  justly  questioned, 
on  grounds  which  we  shall  not  stop  to  discuss  at 
present,  whether  a careful  and  judicious  treat- 
ment would  not  even  at  present  largely  reduce 
some  at  least  of  those  formidable  evils  that  tend 
so  much  to  produce  or  aggravate  pestilential  dis- 
ease. 

Proceeding  on  these  views,  the  citizens  at  all 
ports  where  quarantine  stations  are  established 
are  practically  interested  not  only  in  sanitary 
measures  at  home,  but  also  in  awakening  and  stir- 
ring up  the  question  of  sanitary  reform  at  in- 
fected ports,  as  one  of  the  most  important  means  , 
of  alleviating  the  loss  and  sufferings  that  spring 
from  such  sources.  How  great  have  been  the 
results  in  many  places  from  a right  system  of 
cleansing  and  drainage ! How  gigantic  are  the 
results  that  may  be  anticipated  by  bringing  the 
powers  of  vegetation  into  action  in  absorbing  the 
impurities  of  some  malarious  districts!  And 
when  this  can  be  combined  with  drainage,  and 
by  the  regulated  combustion  of  vegetable  matters 
returning  the  mineral  products  to  the  soil,  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  to  which  such  a 
practice  may  be  introduced  in  reducing  malarious 
exhalations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  large 
cities.  The  practice  of  combustion  has  often 
been  resorted  to  for  the  local  destruction  of  de- 
caying impurities.  Its  use  by  the  ancients,  even 
in  respect  to  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  is  familiarly 
known.  And  though  this  may  be  a harsh  sound- 
ing practice  in  the  present  day,  there  is  perhaps 
no  question  deserving  of  more  serious  attention 
in  some  American  cities.  It  is  not  essential, 
however,  to  resort  to  the  extreme  measure  of 
actual  combustion  and  incineration  as  practiced 
by  the  ancients.  A body  buried  in  ground  kept 
in  a vigorous  state  of  vegetation,  and  having  the 
mould  sprinkled  with  some  quick-lime,  would 
perhaps  satisfy  every  important  object.  At  all 
events  this  should  be  a matter  of  calm  and  de- 
liberate investigation.  The  accounts  that  have 
been  given  of  burials  at  New  Orleans,  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  rival  those  that  were  given  a 
few  years  ago  of  some  of  the  grave-yards  in  Lon- 
don, before  Parliament  interfered  and  took  steps 
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to  prevent  the  burial  of  the  dead  from  continuing 
a source  of  destruction  to  the  living.  And  now 
that  steamboats  and  locomotives  have  so  largely 
facilitated  the  means  of  transport,  no  city  should 
permit  any  burials  in  its  vicinity  that  are  not 
conducted  in  a manner  entirely  in  unison  with 
proper  sanitary  regulations. 

There  are  reports  of  some  remarkable  aquatic 
plants  in  districts  in  South  America,  which  are 
said  to  have  a great  power  in  purifying  air  and 
water,  and  to  have  rendered  the  places  in  which 
they  were  observed  perfectly  salubrious,  though 
exposed  to  conditions  from  which  the  prevalence ; 
of  fever  was  anticipated.  There  is  perhaps  no 
more  fertile  or  interesting  field  of  sanitary  im- 
provement than  the  application  of  the  powers  of 
vegetation  to  such  an  object.  The  animal  and 
the  vegetable  world,  more  especially  since  the 
researches  of  modern  chemistry  have  unfolded 
the  leading  facts  as  to  the  decay  of  organic  mat- 
ter, and  the  growth  of  plants  and  aiymals,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  function  of  respi- 
ration, are  considered  mutually  to  balance  cither, 
especially  in  maintaining  the  atmosphere  in  a 
due  state  of  equilibrium — the  one  restoring  to  it 
what  the  other  takes  away. 

There  are  other  considerations  that  should  not 
he  omitted  at  ports  of  embarkation,  which  are 
also  quarantine  stations  in  self-defense  at  par- 
ticular periods.  They  should  establish  measures 
for  assisting  in  the  purification  of  vessels  loading 
for  other  ports,  as  well  as  for  those  that  may  ar- 
rive with  pestilential  disease ; and  as  this  part  of 
the  subject  will  necessarily  be  discussed  in  speak- 
ing of  the  ]>ort  of  arrival,  we  shall  refer  to  it  for 
details  on  this  point. 

Lastly,  in  taking  a general  view  of  the  whole 
subject,  it  becomes  abundantly  manifest  that  there 
are  few  international  questions  in  which  the 
practice,  experience,  and  skill  of  different  nations 
could  be  rendered  more  eminently  useful  to  each 
other  than  in  relation  to  quarantine.  Were 
they  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  supply  each 
other  with  their  regulations  for  this  purpose,  and 
a careful  exposition  of  the  practice  enforced,  and 
of  the  general  progress  of  sanitary  improvement, 
a great  step  would  be  made  that  would  lead  to 
the  most  beneficial  results.  Were  they  to  pro- 
ceed further,  still  more  important  ends  would  be 
attained  by  the  appointment  of  a Commissioner 
from  their  respective  governments  to  draw  out  a 
cosmopolitan  code  of  regulations,  so  far  as  this 
might  be  practicable  and  desirable,  and  to  erect 
hospitals  and  sanatoriums  for  the  sailor  and  pas- 
senger that  would  have  some  apartments  at  least 
constructed  in  a manner  more  suitable  to  foreign 
constitutions,  and  s ipply  the  whole  institution 
with  more  extended  measures  for  the  alleviation 
and  cure  of  disease. 

An  interhational  policy  for  such  a purpose 
would  also  have  the  important  result  of  enabling 
the  professional  men  of  one  country  to  point  out 
the  evils  and  the  advantages  arising  from  the 
practice  of  another,  and  to  submit  points  for  in- 
vestigation that  could  be  carried  on  with  peculiar 
advantages  in  different  localities. 


How  many  and  how  large  are  the  appropria- 
tions annually  made  for  objects  that  can  not 
secure  such  important  results  as  would  necessari- 
ly flow  from  the  labors  of  Commissioners  em- 
bodying, for  the  universal  benefit  of  mankind, 
the  experience  of  the  principal  nations  of  the 
globe  that  have  made  such  matters  the  subject 
of  inquiry  ? 

Nor  could  such  proceedings  take  place  without 
materially  improving  the  condition  of  the  sailor, 
the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  passengers, 
and  the  extension  of  those  Sailors’  Homes  which 
promise,  if  they  shall  be  more  widely  supported, 
to  be  of  suchr  inestimable  benefit  to  society  as 
well  as  to  the  service.  Again,  were  proper  op- 
portunities given  to  mates  and  captains,  as  well 
as  intelligent  sailors,  for  becoming  familiar  with 
the  principal  facts  bearing  on  the  chemistry  of 
daily  life  on  board  ship,  where  they  have  not 
hitherto  had  any  such  instruction,  this  informa- 
tion would  not  only  tend  to  promote  health  and 
comfort  at  sea,  but  also  assist  in  preventing  the 
most  serious  of  accidents  at  sea — the  destruction 
of  a ship  by  fire. 

H— THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  SYSTEMATIC  VENTILA- 
TION DURING  THE  VOYAGE. 

It  is  contended  that  the  captain  'Will  never 
have  adequate  resources  for  insuring  ventilation 
at  sea  until  ships  shall  be  provided  with  one  ven- 
tilating tube  at  least,  running  fore  and  aft  from 
stem  to  stern  in  the  hold,  with  an  upright  cen- 
tral discharge  at  any  convenient  place  on  deck, 
and  capable,  by  apertures  at  different  sites,  of 
leading  off  wdth  certainty  vitiated  air  from  any 
part  of  the  ship  where  it  may  tend  to  accumulate. 

It  may  be  put  in  operation  by  the  action  of 
heat,  by  a mechanical  power  worked  by  hand  (or 
by  a small  engine  having  the  power  of  a man  or 
boy),  by  a steam-tube  from  a small  boiler  at  the 
galley  fire,  by  a weight  or  spring  wound  up  at 
regular  intervals,  or  by  any  other  equivalent  ar- 
rangement where  there  is  neither  an  engine  nor 
any  other  source  of  power. 

Due  and  adequate  ventilation  is  the  great 
restorative  and  preventive  power  at  6ea,  in  im- 
proving indifferent  health  among  those  who  may 
have  been  subjected  to  a malarious  atmosphere, 
and  in  preserving  all  from  the  evil  influence  of  a 
confined  air. 

The  wind-sail,  however  useful  for  general  pur- 
poses, is  inoperative  in  calm  weather  when  the 
external  temperature  exceeds  that  of  the  cabin, 
hold,  or  other  compartment  to  which  it  is  led. 

It  is  frequently  pushed  aside  when  in  the  way,  or 
tied  up  by  those  upon  whom  it  may  more  im- 
mediately cast  an  offensive  current.  The  fixed 
ventilatories  for  the  injection  and  extraction  of 
air,  however  important  for  general  use,  are  liable, 
where  they  have  no  artificial  power,  to  some  of 
the  same  objections  as  the  wTind-sail.  Placed 
fore  and  aft  at  the  bow  and  stern  of  a ship,  they 
undoubtedly  tend  to  insure  a general  change  of 
atmosphere ; but  even  in  such  circumstances  they 
are  prone  to  increase  the  natural  tendency  of 
vitiated  air  to  pass  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  so 
that  the  cabin  passengers  or  others  sometimes 
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suffer  from  a constant  accumulation  of  bad  air  I years  previous  to  the  introduction  of  his  appara- 


from  every  part  of  the  ship  in  its  progress  to  the 
discharge.  During  a storm,  as  well  as  at  all 
other  periods  when  ventilation  is  specially  desired 
from  the  ports  and  hatches  being  closed,  and 
during  sickness,  nothing  is  so  sure  and  certain  in 
its  action  as  a tube  penetrating  to  the  inmost  re- 
cesses, cavities,  and  corners  where  vitiated  air 
may  accumulate,  and  capable  of  being  forced  out 
by  power,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
external  atmosphere.  From  the  time  of  Dr. 
Hales  to  the  present  day  this  system  has  been 
gradually  gaining  ground,  though  in  many  cases 
the  size  of  the  tubes  and  apparatus  employed  has 
been  so  small  as  to  bear  no  adequate  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  effects  expected  from  it. 

For  a merchant  ship  the  single  tube  and  cen- 
tral discharge,  with  an  aperture  fore  and  aft, 
and  another  connected  with  the  well,  are  the 
essential  desiderata.  Valves  at  the  respective 
apertures  can  direct  the  power  of  the  apparatus 
either  upon  the  well,  the  stern,  the  bow,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  hold. 

Where  the  peculiarity  of  the  cargo  or  any  other 
cause  renders  a more  extended  arrangement  nec- 
essary, it  can  be  augmented  within  any  desirable 
limits.  In  ships  carrying  passengers  a more 
complete  system,  based  on  the  same  principles,  is 
desirable. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  vessel  should  be 
deprived  of  any  of  the  ordinary  resources  which 
hatches,  ports,  and  scuttles  can  afford.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  desired  at  all  times  that  full  ad- 
vantage shall  be  taken  of  every  natural  move- 
ment of  air  that  can  be  promoted  on  board  ship. 

Such  arrangements  arc  not  incompatible  with 
the  certain  action  of  a specific  power  that  can  be 
rendered  useful  when  they  are  of  no  avail.  Who 
lias  ever  been  at  sea  in  a crowded  ship,  during  a 
storm  with  hatches  battened  down,  who  has  not 
felt  the  want  of  such  a provision  ? 

In  steamboats  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  any 
amount  of  ventilating  power  from  the  action  of 
the  fire-shaft ; but  engineers  are  generally  op- 
posed to  any  interference  with  the  working  of 
the  fires,  especially  where  bellows  are  used  to 
augment  their  power.  There  is,  however,  no 
real  objection  to  such  arrangements,  except  where 
it  is  determined  to  push  the  power  of  the  boilers 
to  the  utmost  possible  degree — a course  that  is 
rarely  if  ever  pursued,  except  where  it  is  subject 
to  the  disastrous  results  that  have  so  frequently 
attended  racing  at  sea. 

In  ships  of  war  ventilating  arrangements  are 
still  very  imperfectly  introduced,  except  where 
steam  power  gives  a great  moving  force  in  the 
hold.  No  large  ship  of  war  has  been  provided 
with  more  extensive  ventilating  apparatus  than 
tho  Russian  ship,  the  Grand  Admiral \ now  in 
process  of  construction  at  the  building-yard  of 
Mr.  W.  II.  Webb,  in  this  city.  The  design  for 
the  ventilation  was  given  by  the  author  of  this 
paper.  It  is  based  on  the  principles  explained 
above,  and  in  unison  with  examples  given  of  the 
ventilation  of  other  ships  of  war  executed  under 
his  superintendence.  In  one  of  these,  many 
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tus,  a singular  accident  occurred  in  the  well  that 
demonstrates  the  importance  of  every  ship  hav- 
ing a specific  ventilating  power,  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  at  once  upon  any  space  or  cavity, 
and  extract  any  accumulation  of  vitiated  air. 

The  following  is  the  sailing-master’s  account  of 
this  accident,  os  given  in  my  4 * Illustrations  of 
Ventilation,”  published  in  London: 

14  On  board  H.M.  ship  Minim , bearing  the  flag  of  Ad- 
miral Sir  Richard  King,  in  the  harbor  of  Trincomalec,  in 
the  years  1819-20,  a boatswain’s  mate  was  ordered  to  see 
the  pump  well  swabbed  out.  A man  was  accordingly  sent 
down  with  a bucket  and  swab,  but  as  he  neither  filled  the 
bucket  nor  answered  when  called  to,  a second  man  was 
sent  down  to  see  what  he  was  about  lie  also  refused  to 
answer  immediately.  Three  more  rushed  down  into  the 
well,  who  all,  like  the  first  two,  remained  silent  It  was 
then  reported  on  tho  quarter-deck  that  the  men  in  the 
pump  well  were  supposed  to  have  got  into  tho  spirit  room. 

The  master,  on  entering  the  cockpit,  suspected  the  true 
cause  of  the  men’s  silence,  and  ordered  a lantern  to  bo 
lowered  into  the  well,  the  light  in  which  went  out  when 
half-way  down.  It  was  let  down  a second  time,  and  the 
light  burned  long  enough  to  show  the  whole  of  the  men 
lying  over  each  other  in  the  kelson.  On  being  lowered 
down  a third  time  the  light  was  found  to  bum  dimly  at 
about  six  feet  above  tho  men.  The  master,  with  a bowl- 
ing-knot under  his  arms,  descended  the  well,  leaving  di- 
rections to  haul  him  up  the  moment  he  could  not  ansiver. 

He  succeeded  in  slinging  the  men,  who  were  hauled  up 
and  laid  on  the  main-deck,  to  all  appearance  quite  dead. 

In  a short  time  they  began  to  respire,  the  lips  and  face 
became  black ; they  foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  the  whole 
were  fearfully  convulsed.  None  of  them  recovered  their 
usual  health,  and  some  of  them  were  invalided.  The  man 
who  descended  the  well  first  was  the  first  who  recovered. 

44  (Signed)  John  Miller. 

“ LsU  Master  of  tho  Mindtn. 

**  Loir xxm,  Dtumhtr , IMS.** 

We  desire  to  direct  very  special  attention  to 
this  accident,  as  it  is  the  type,  not  merely  of  a 
whole  class  of  causes  connected  with  emanations 
of  vitiated  air  from  the  wells  of  ships,  but  be- 
cause similar  deteriorations  of  atmosphere,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  take  place  in  all  cavities, 
cabins,  forecastles,  holds,  and  other  places  that 
have  only  one  communication  with  the  external 
atmosphere,  or  with  larger  open  areas  which 
have  free  access  to  it.  In  particular,  nothing  is 
more  common  in  some  merchant  ships  than  a 
forecastle  having  no  aperture  for  the  ingress  and 
egress  of  air  except  the  ladder  hatch  or  entrance 
to  it.  We  have  ourselves  had  to  attend  a sick 
sailor  at  sea  for  whom  there  was  no  accommo- 
dation but  the  bunk  in  which  he  slept,  while 
others  above  and  around  on  every  side  vitiated 
the  air  to  such  an  extent  that  death  appeared  in- 
evitable without  a better  provision  for  ventilation 
than  the  ladder  hatch  secured.  A wind-sail  was 
considered  a perpetual  cause  of  offense  by  the 
men  who  had  continually  to  push  it  out  of  the 
way  in  passing  and  repassing.  A ventilating 
tube  from  the  peak  of  the  forecastle,  discharging 
continuously  the  vitiated  air,  might  easily  have 
been  introduced  in  the  original  structure.  Few 
stop  to  consider  how  feebly  the  flame  of  life  flick- 
ers in  a frame  borne  down  by  sickness,  and  snr- 
rounded  with  the  dead  weight  of  a vitiated  at- 
mosphere. How  prone  also  ore  the  seeds  of  pest- 
ilential disease  to  extend  under  such  circum- 
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stances,  even  before  the  true  character  of  the 
malady  that  may  have  attacked  the  first  patient 
shall  have  become  apparent ! 

Who  can  be  considered  equal  to  the  duties  of 
his  position  who  can  not  fit  up  a temporary  ven- 
tilating power,  whether  a pump,  a bellows,  a fan- 
ner, or  a screw  for  such  important  occasions? 
Are  not  cases  familiar  where  all  the  passengers 
of  a ship  have  been  suffocated  by  battening  down 
hatches  where  there  was  no  other  provision  for 
ventilation  ? Have  not  foreign  vessels  put  into 
New  York,  even  within  the  last  few  months,  with 
crews  disabled  by  death  from  yellow  fever  ? But 
where  is  the  fair  chance  of  arresting  disease  at 
sea,  if  there  be  no  system  of  ventilation  provided 
that  can  be  depended  on  when  it  is  most  imperi- 
ously demanded  ? 

We  do  not  desire  to  cast  reflections  on  any 
man,  and  still  less  on  the  officer  at  sea.  The 
captain  of  a ship  at  sea  has  perhaps  a more  ex- 
tended, peculiar,  onerous,  and  arduous  responsi- 
bility cast  upon  him  than  is  experienced  in  any 
other  occupation.  He  requires  the  power  of  a 
despot,  the  benevolence  of  a philanthropist,  the 
energy  of  a warrior,  the  coolness  of  an  engineer, 
and  the  quick  perception  of  a swordsman,  to  do 
justice  to  the  varied  difficulties  with  which  he 
has  at  times  to  contend,  when  shipwreck,  pesti- 
lence, fire,  famine,  a mutinous  crew  or  passen- 
gers encroach  upon  the  labors  of  an  ordinary  voy- 
age. And  though  these  are  the  accidents,  and 
not  the  ordinary  concomitants  of  voyages,  some 
of  them  occur  too  frequently  not  to  lead  to  this 
great  and  important  question,  What  has  society 
done  for  the  education  of  men  who  have  such  re- 
sponsibilities ? Is  it  just  or  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  considered  adepts  in  ventilation — a 
matter  that  is  still  very  imperfectly  applied  even 
in  our  public  buildings  and  in  our  habitations  at 
home?  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  anticipate,  then, 
tliat  when  this  subject  shall  have  been  more  thor- 
oughly investigated,  no  merchants  will  be  found 
who  will  deny  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  car- 
ries either  goods  or  passengers  the  simple  venti- 
lating tube  that  has  been  recommended,  and  the 
means  of  putting  it,  when  requisite,  in  full  oper- 
ation ? 

There  may,  undoubtedly,  be  times  and  places 
in  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  prevent  ventila- 
tion— as  in  the  bread-room,  particularly  when  the 
atmosphere  is  largely  charged  with  moisture,  or 
in  conveying  particular  goods  and  cargoes.  But 
these  form  the  exception,  not  the  rule;  and  so 
long  as  men  shall  continue  to  breathe,  as  hither- 
to, upward  of  a thousand  times  an  hour,  no  such 
rule  can  ever  apply  either  to  the  berths  of  the 
crew  or  the  cabins  of  the  passengers.  Excessive 
ventilation  may  be  as  intolerable  to  some  consti- 
tutions as  a deficiency  of  air  is  to  others.  Ev- 
ery thing  is  liable  to  abuse.  But  one  point 
can  not  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  ventilation  of  ships,  viz. : 
“ Wherever  there  are  special  sources  of  vitiated 
air,  as  in  the  well  and  in  closets  connected  with 
passengers’  cabins  below  deck,  the  best  mode  of 
ventilating  does  not  consist  in  blowing  fresh  air 
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into  them — which  merely  dilutes  it  at  first,  and  too 
often  distributes  it  to  the  offense  of  those  in  the 
vicinity ; but  rather  let  a vitiated  air  discharging 
tube  proceed  from  the  point  where  it  accumulates 
most  largely  and  discharge  it  directly  into  the  ex- 
ternal air.”  Fresh  air  necessarily  enters  to  sup- 
ply its  place,  if  the  cavity  to  be  ventilated  shall 
be  in  communication  with  channels  or  areas  lead- 
ing to  the  open  air. 

When  the  ventilating  apparatus  is  so  con- 
structed that  its  action  can  be  reversed  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  and  fumigating  gases  and  vapors 
thrown  into  any  part  of  the  ship  from  a given 
centre,  it  becomes  still  more  valuable.  But  the 
continued  action  of  a power  drawing  away  per- 
petually the  vitiated  air  from  the  most  offensive 
cavities  of  a ship  during  its  voyage  must  always 
constitute  the  most  important  use  of  the  ventilat- 
ing tube,  and  that  which  should  have  the  great- 
est weight  with  the  authorities  at  quarantine  in 
diminishing  the  period  of  detention  w hen  it  may 
be  considered  proper  to  enforce  this  regulation,  or 
to  liberate  the  ship  at  on&fc  from  any  further  de- 
lay. * 

DX— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  QUARANTINE  AT 
THE  PORT  OF  ARRIVAL. 

The  less  the  perfection  of  sanitary  regulations 
at  the  port  of  embarkation,  the  more  frequent 
the  cases  of  pestilential  disease  it  sends  forth ; and 
the  more  neglected  and  careless  the  condition  of 
goods,  passengers,  and  crowds,  the  greater  the  ne- 
cessity for  vigilance  in  the  administration  of  quar- 
antine at  the  port  of  arrival.  The  merchant 
justly  complains  of  every  unnecessary  expense 
and  fetter  imposed  upon  commerce,  and  its  ten- 
dency to  drive  it  to  other  cities  not  subjected  to 
parallel  burdens  ; but  he  sometimes  omits  to  con- 
sider how  much  the  question  is  in  his  own  power, 
and  the  extent  to  wdiich  the  Legislature  might  be 
colled  on  to  reduce  the  burdens  so  often  cast  upon 
him,  if  he  would  take  a little  more  trouble  in  se- 
curing the  means  for  bringing  his  ship,  with  its 
cargo,  passengers,  and  crew*,  in  a better  condition 
into  port.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  such  a 
limited  expenditure  as  has  been  proposed  for  these 
objects  would  many  times  repay  the  original  cost, 
by  maintaining  the  crew  in  a more  healthy  and 
able  condition  for  every  emergency,  by  rendering 
the  ship  a more  eligible  conveyance  both  for  pas- 
sengers and  goods,  by  reducing,  more  or  less,  its 
chance  of  detention  and  the  amount  of  its  ex- 
penses at  quarantine. 

The  Legislature  can  have  no  object  whatever 
but  the  protection  of  the  public  health ; and  it 
is  therefore  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  reduce 
expenses  to  the  standard  requisite  for  any  emer- 
gency which  it  may  be  called  to  meet.  But  the 
evil  may  at  any  time  assume  gigantic  propor- 
tions if  not  adequately  met  by  proper  provisions 
secured  by  the  State ; and  there  is  no  mode  by 
which  a merchant  can  so  much  reduce  the  tax 
that  may  otherwise  fall  upon  him  as  by  improv- 
ing the  condition  in  which  the  ship  arrives  at  its 
destination.  Even  where  ho  may  have  come 
from  infected  or  suspected  ports,  he  may  often, 
if  not  always,  be  able  to  show  that,  by  care  at 
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the  port  of  embarkation  and  during  the  voyage, 
he  has  not  only  brought  home  his  ship  without 
any  evidence  or  just  suspicion  of  pestilential  dis- 
ease, but  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public 
service,  as  well  as  his  own,  that  he  should  not  be 
placed  among  a crowd  of  vessels  where  he  may 
run  the  risk  of  that  infection  from  which  he  may 


at  first  be  free. 

This  ought  to  be  the  aim  and  object  of  eveiy 
merchant,  of  the  captain  and  every  officer  on 
board  ship,  os  well  as  of  the  passengers  and 
crew;  and  we  confess  that  we  have  more  hope 
of  a reduction  of  expense  to  the  merchant  and  in 
the  administration  of  quarantine  from  this  course 
than  from  any  other,  proceeding,  while  it  en- 
hances all  the  securities  which  the  public  service 
requires. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
every  case  of  pestilential  disease  imported  and 
escaping  detention  at  quarantine  must  be  dan- 
gerous in  proportion  to  the  facilities  it  may  have 
for  communication  and  the  fitness  or  disposition 
of  the  population  on  shore  to  receive  infection. 
It  is  therefore  considered  essential  that  there 
should  be  no  relaxation  in  the  means  provided 
by  the  public  service  for  the  detection  and  pre- 
vention of  disease.  These  should  rather  be  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  increased  facilities 
secured  for  the  relief  of  the  shipping  interest; 
and  the  same  arguments  that  apply  to  the  im- 
proved condition  of  ships  and  ports  of  embarka- 
tion apply  equally  to  an  improved  sanitary  con- 
dition in  the  port  of  arrival.  It  tends  to  prevent 
the  origin  of  disease  on  shore,  and  to  oppose  its 
communication  from  outward  sources  of  infec- 
tion, or  to  limit  its  extension  when  infection 
may  actually  have  taken  place.  A high  state 
of  health  and  an  ample  but  not  excessive  supply 
of  food  have  ever  been  considered  among  the 
most  powerful  repellents  of  disease.  A proper 
degree  of  fullness  in  the  blood-vessels  is  often  a 
safeguard  against  the  absorption  of  poison  from 
without.  They  are  in  one  sense  already  full ; 
they  have  a greater  tendency  to  exhale  than  to 
absorb.  But  too  great  a reliance  must  not  be 
placed  on  such  a state  of  the  system,  os  the  his- 
tory of  pestilential  diseases  unfortunately  testifies. 

In  providing  for  the  administration  of  quaran- 
tine, and  applying  appropriate  remedies  to  the 
ships,  crews,  cargoes,  and  passengers  which  it 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  detain, 
nothing  is  more  important,  in  the  first  instance, 
than  the  selection  of  suitable  sites  for  anchorage, 
for  hospitals,  and  for  all  the  necessary  appurten- 
ances that  ought  to  belong  to  such  an  establish- 
ment as  the  city  of  New  York  requires.  Its  past 
progress  points  out  also  the  necessity  of  attending 
to  its  probable  magnitude  in  future  years,  and, 
at  all  events,  to  the  natural  progress  of  its  own 
commerce  as  well  as  that  on  contiguous  shores. 
We  take  it  for  granted  that  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  determine  and  secure  the  best  site,  on 
geographical  and  commercial  data,  apart  from 
any  political  difficulties,  as  the  only  correct  basis 
for  such  a selection  must  depend  upon  geograph- 
ical and'  economical  facts.  Winds  and  currents, 
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land  and  water,  shelter  and  security  from  the 
storm,  and  a sufficient  proximity  to  the  port, 
must  ever  constitute  the  leading  elements  of  a 
question  that  interests  all  the  States  and  nations 
that  send  their  ships  and  cargoes  to  the  port  of 
New  York.  It  is  very  different  from  any  purely 
local  question ; and  if  contiguous  States  can  not 
agree  as  to  what  each  may  deem  most  advisable 
for  its  special  interests,  the  question  will  natural- 
ly be  raised  how  far  it  may  be  within  the  compass 
of  the  National  Legislature  to  render  such  a point 
the  subject  of  Federal  consideration  instead  of  its 
being  confined  exclusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
individual  States.  In  some  sanitary  questions, 
for  instance,  iu  other  places,  local  rights  that 
were  utterly  incompatible  with  a proper  system 
of  drainage  and  sewerage  had  to  be  abandoned 
before  it  was  found  practicable  to  secure  those 
channels  and  levels  that  were  absolutely  indis- 
pensable for  a satisfactory  result.  The  reports 
by  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  when  physician  chief  at 
Quarantine,  give  very  valuable  facts  ou  this 
point,  that  must  command  the  most  earnest  at- 
tention, particularly  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
gress of  disease  in  the  direction  of  certain  winds 
and  tides  from  infected  ships. 

The  first  step  desirable  in  every  infected  ship 
detained  at  quarantine,  is  the  application  of  a 
sufficient  ventilating  power  capable  of  sweeping 
out  at  once,  and  entirely  controlling  the  vitiated 
air  in  any  ordinary  ship,  and  of  so  heating  all 
deleterious  products,  whenever  this  is  desirable, 
as  to  render  them  perfectly  innocuous  to  all  con- 
tiguous ships  or  buildings. 

There  are  different  modes  of  effecting  this  ob- 
ject, according  to  the  opportunities  of  each  quar- 
antine station.  Much  the  best  and  simplest  con- 
sists in  forming  an  air-drain  or  tunnel  in  a quay 
at  any  quarantine  station,  when  this  is  practica- 
ble, and  connecting  the  hold  and  well  of  the 
ship  with  this  air-drain,  after  securing  it  along- 
side. A powerful  ventilating  chimney,  a steam- 
engine,  a fall  of  water,  or  any  other  mechanical 
power  being  put  in  operation,  as  a wheel  driven  by 
the  tide,  the  bad  air  is  rapidly  exhausted.  Fresh 
air  passes  through  the  ship  with  any  requisite 
rapidity,  and  according  to  any  required  course. 

In  a few  minutes  by  such  an  apparatus  the  at- 
mosphere may  be  more  thoroughly  cleansed  than 
by  days  and  weeks  of  anchorage  at  the  quaran- 
tine station  with  any  corresponding  power. 

The  process  may  then  be  reversed  by  the  use  of 
the  engine  alone  ; and  ordinary  dry,  warm,  cold, 
or  medicated  air,  may,  by  appropriate  arrange- 
ments, be  passed  through  the  ship  and  cargo,  if 
the*  latter  be  sufficiently  open  for  this  purpose  : 
if  not,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  render  it  more 
open.  If  it  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  admit  of  this 
being  done,  a portion  may  be  advantageously  re- 
moved temporarily,  or  altogether,  to  facilitate  this 
process.  It  is  considered  that  many  ships  and 
cargoes  may  be  liberated  altogether,  after  being 
subjected  for  one  or  two  hours  to  the  power  that 
can  thus  be  brought  to  bear  on  them.  It  can, 
in  favorable  cases,  be  rendered  equivalent  to  all 
that  is  effected  by  the  lighterage  of  the  cargo, 
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particularly  if  the  captain,  having  this  in  view  | 
at  the  port  of  embarkation,  disposes  and  arranges 
his  cargo  in  the  manner  most  suitable  for  such 
an  operation. 

A quay  a thousand  feet  in  length  would  ac- 
commodate a number  of  vessels  at  the  same  time. 
It  would  also  be  practicable  to  have  a floating 
air-drain  moored  at  some  ports  where  a quay  could 
not  be  constructed,  and  placed  between  it  and  a 
ventilating  power,  erected  in  a special  floating 
structure  at  one  extremity,  or  conveyed  directly 
to  a building  on  shore  with  proper  facilities  for 
this  plan.  Where  no  such  arrangements  are 
carried  into  execution,  or,  until  the  necessary 
preparations  are  made,  the  construction  of  a ven- 
tilating steam-tug  is  recommended,  which  can 
be  fitted  up  for  parallel  duties.  A decided  pref- 
erence is  given  to  the  quay  with  the  ventilating 
and  fumigating  air-drains  in  connection  with  a 
building  on  shore,  wherever  the  locality  permits 
such  arrangements  to  be  made. 

Where  the  state  of  the  ship,  the  condition  of 
the  hold,  timbers,  or  cargo,  or  any  other  cir- 
cumstances may  render  a prolonged  detention 
necessary,  the  vessel  may  be  moved  to  a special 
aperture  connected  with  the  ventilating  and  fu- 
migating drain,  at  which  still  more  power  can 
be  directed  upon  it,  or  it  may  at  once  be  ordered 
to  the  anchorage  appointed  for  vessels  requiring 
the  most  extended  cleansing,  and  other  means 
of  purification  to  be  directly  applied  within. 

In  connection  with  the  ventilating  and  fumi- 
gating power  on  shore,  a series  of  warehouses 
should  be  constructed,  into  which  any  goods  can 
be  placed  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
move them  from  an  infected  ship,  and  objections 
are  made  to  their  disposal  in  any  other  munner. 

In  the  same  place  a furnace  should  be  built  in 
such  a manner  as  to  consume  absolutely  nil  the 
materials  which  it  may  be  agreed  to  destroy  at 
once,  and  in  such  a manner  that  no  offensive  or 
dangerous  emanations  can  proceed  from  them. 
Such  furnaces  have  been  constructed  as  have 
secured  the  object  in  view  with  unerring  cer- 
tainty ; and  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  same 
principle  can  be  applied  to  the  emanations  from 
every  individual  ship  or  building,  the  apprehen- 
sion of  danger  from  such  sources  may  be  entirely 
averted. 

Even  in  individual  ships,  where  there  may 
have  been  extreme  disease,  it  is  quite  practicable 
to  erect  a temporary  ventilating  stove  on  deck, 
and  to  cause  the  vitiated  air  from  the  ship  to  be 
so  heated  and  consumed  as  to  be  a source  of  no 
danger  to  contiguous  vessels.  Such  instruments, 
which  may  be  termed  controlling  ventilators, 
should  be  adapted  to  all  ships,  when  many  are 
crowded  together  at  a quarantine  anchorage  un- 
provided with  the  resources  of  a ventilating  quay 
or  a ventilating  steamboat.  Where  ships  are 
already  provided  with  the  ventilating  tube  de- 
scribed in  Part  II.,  the  addition  of  a controlling 
ventilator  renders  its  action  still  more  complete. 

In  the  preceding  observations  having  given 
an  outline  of  resources  available  for  the  ship  and 
the  cargo,  we  may  now  advert  to  the  crew,  the 
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passengers,  and  the  hospital,  in  explaining  such 
peculiarities  as  a ventilating  and  cooling  power 
can  secure  and  connect  with  appliances  for  the 
certain  destruction  of  noxious  emanations,  and 
the  prevention  of  their  escape  to  the  injury  or 
apprehension  of  those  without. 

In  the  construction  of  a ventilated  quarantine 
hospital  a shaft  is  preferred  to  an  engine,  it  being 
an  object  to  prevent  the  escape  of  all  vapors,  ex- 
halations, or  other  emanations,  except  by  such 
channels  as  shall  convey  them  to  any  required 
altitude  for  dissipation  at  a distance,  or  subject 
them  to  the  still  more  complete  operation  of  de- 
composition by  heat  before  they  are  permitted  to 
escape  into  the  external  air. 

With  such  a power  the  air  can  also  be  inclined 
from  every  patient  to  the  wall  behind  and  above 
his  head  (without  any  sensible  or  objectionable 
draught),  in  such  a manner  as  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  infection  to  the  physician,  the  nurses, 
and  other  hospital  attendants.  Every  ward, 
room,  and  individual  cavity  can  be  so  constructed 
as  to  prevent  any  of  the  atmosphere  that  enters 
it  from  ever  returning,  or  passing  to  any  con- 
tiguous rooms  or  passages.  The  bath-room,  the 
dead-room,  the  closets,  the  store-rooms,  and  the 
washing-rooms  form  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

Even  the  physician’s  house,  and  all  the  offices  in 
connection  with  the  establishment  can  be  placed 
under  similar  circumstances ; so  that  there  both 
he  and  his  family,  when  he  is  in  constant  attend- 
ance on  the  sick,  would  be  as  secure  from  any 
infection  conveyed  by  the  atmosphere  as  they 
could  be  in  an  external  and  isolated  building. 
Precautions  from  infection  by  clothing  or  other 
materials  would  require  the  usual  attention. 

Further,  in  a ventilated  hospital  there  are 
facilities  for  details  of  practice  that  can  not  so 
readily  be  applied  in  ordinary  rooms.  Artificial 
atmospheres  can  be  produced  and  sustained  for 
the  cure  of  disease.  A cold  atmosphere  may  be 
introduced  and  maintained  even  in  the  wannest 
climates ; and  this  forms  an  item  of  peculiar  im- 
portance in  the  case  of  yellow-fever,  a disease 
that  has  been  hitherto  characterized  as  being  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a moist  and  warm  atmos- 
phere. Air  may  even  be  deprived  of  much  of 
the  water  held  in  solution,  and  in  this  dry  condi- 
tion be  also  reduced  in  temperature. 

The  effects  of  a high  as  well  ns  of  a low  tem- 
perature can  be  directed  with  great  power  upon 
all  articles  of  clothing  and  combined  with  the 
action  of  any  fumigating  agent. 

Where  a crew  and  passengers  are  transferred 
to  an  hospital,  not  so  much  from  any  direct  and 
absolute  proof  of  the  actual  presence  of  pestilen- 
tial disease  as  from  strong  grounds  of  precaution 
which  it  may  be  just  and  proper  to  take  under 
existing  suspicious  symptoms,  and  the  general 
history  of  the  case,  it  is  a great  satisfaction  to 
know  that  this  can  be  done  without  in  any  way 
exposing  them  to  the  actual  danger  of  an  infected 
atmosphere.  There  is  no  class  of  buildings  in 
which  ventilation  can  be  rendered  so  important 
as  in  the  quarantine  hospital. 

Again,  all  such  hospitt  should  possess  the 
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utmost  facilities  for  giving  air  and  medicated 
vapor,  as  well  as  warm  or  cold  shower-baths  in 
one  and  the  same  chamber.  By  such  means  the 
utmost  rapidity  can  be  secured  in  bringing  such 
agents  to  act  upon  the  person.  Nor  can  we  see, 
at  least  as  a general  rule,  with  what  justice  any 
one  free  from  symptoms  of  disease,  and  from  any 
other  just  suspicions  of  being  under  its  influence, 
and  subjecting  himself  to  such  a bath,  and  his 
clothes  to  the  most  approved  system  of  heating 
and  fumigation,  should  be  detained  for  a single 
day  at  the  quarantine  hospital,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  condition  of  the  port  from  which 
he  may  have  sailed. 

When  a quarantine  establishment  shall  have 
been  erected  in  unison  with  the  principles  sketch- 
ed in  the  preceding  pages,  and  a senes  of  ships 
provided  with  the  ventilating  tube  explained,  it 
will  be  practicable  to  advance  still  further  in  the 
field  of  improvement,  and  to  establish  a series 
of  records  as  to  the  influence  of  the  resources 
$ described  on  persons,  ships,  and  cargoes.  These 
will  probably  elucidate  many  important  facts  that 
may  facilitate  future  practice,  and  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  a more  precise  and  accurate 
series  of  rules  than  arc  the  guide  at  present  in 
regulating  practice  at  quarantine. 

It  is  important,  for  example,  that  more  in- 
formation should  be  procured  than  could  be 
given  in  reply,  at  present,  to  the  following 
queries : 

1.  What  temperature  is  essential  for  the  abso- 
lute decomposition  of  the  fomites  or  materials 
attached  to  clothes,  cargoes,  or  ships  that  com- 
municate and  reproduce  pestilential  disease? 

2.  Have  the  experiments  recorded  as  to  the 
destruction  of  all  such  fomites  by  a tempera- 
ture of  212°  been  found  by  subsequent  experi- 
ence to  be  unexceptionable  and  universally  ap- 
plicable ? 

3.  Will  any  less  degree  of  heat  produce  a sim- 
ilar effect  on  some  species  of  fomites,  if  not  on 
all ; and  what  is  the  necessary  temperature,  and 
what  are  the  conditions,  under  which  dependence 
may  be  placed  on  the  success  of  the  result  ? 

4.  What  reduction  of  temperature  will  ren- 
der all  or  any  varieties  of  fomites  innocuous  ? 

5.  When  disease  has  disappeared  in  conse- 
quence of  a reduction  of  temperature  to  the 
freezing-point,  or  to  any  lower  temperature,  is 
the  poison  that  may  have  previously  produced  it 
capable  of  being  revived  in  its  action  with  re- 
turning warmth,  or  is  it  so  completely  altered 
or  destroyed  as  to  be  no  further  a source  of  dan- 
ger? 

6.  In  fumigating  ships,  what  materials  and 
modes  of  application  have  been  found  most 
largely  successful  ? 

7.  What  quantities  of  materials  are  usually  em- 
ployed in  relation  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ship,  its 
cubic  contents,  or  any  other  standard  of  propor- 
tion ; or  is  the  fumigation  regulated  solely  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  by  the  apparent  condition  of 
individual  ships  ? 

8.  J^hat  special  treatment  has  been  adopted 
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with  the  principal  varieties  of  cargoes  conveyed 
from  ports  in  vessels  usually  subjected  to  deten- 
tion at  quarantine  ? 

9.  What  cargoes  ought  to  be  entirely  exempt 
from  detention  at  quarantine  ? 

10.  What  peculiarities  have  been  pointed  out 
in  different  classes  of  ships  that  render  particu- 
lar places  difficult  of  cleansing  and  fumigation  ? 

11.  To  what  extent,  in  the  ordinary  practice 
of  fumigation  at  different  ports,  are  effective 
measures  taken  to  penetrate  the  tubular  spaces 
left  between  the  ribs  or  timbers  of  a ship,  and 
the  external  and  internal  planking  ? 

12.  In  what  classes  of  ships  or  cargoes  is  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  hold 
or  well,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphates 
in  sea- water  ? 

The  above  queries  are  merely  examples  of  the 
range  and  variety  of  information,  the  want  of 
which  is  often  experienced  by  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  direction  of  quarantine,  and  in 
respect  to  which  a medical  commission  could 
render  invaluable  service  to  the  country,  though 
no  international  investigations  should  be  au- 
thorized. If  no  other  case  be  cited,  the  history 
of  the  Susquehanna,  during  the  last  year  at  the 
port  of  New  York,  affords  a memorable  example 
of  the  position  in  which  this  question  - 

even  where  the  resources  and  authority  of  Gov- 
ernment are  brought  to  bear  on  the  question ; 
and  the  country,  when  in  want  of  ships,  was  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  one  of  its  most  valuable 
frigates. 

We  can  not  conclude  these  remarks,  and  place 
the  whole  bearings  of  the  quarantine  question 
in  a satisfactory  point  of  view,  without  stating 
that  other  influences,  less  direct  in  their  opera- 
tion, but  powerful  in  the  results  to  which  they 
must  finally  lead,  should  not  be  forgotten  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  a city  such  as  New  York 
nautical  education  should  receive  some  of  that 
assistance  from  the  Legislature  or  the  municipal 
authorities  which  is  accorded  to  dt  in  other 
great  commercial  capitals.  We  do  not  refer 
merely  to  such  museums  as  may  be  seen  at  Lon- 
don, both  at  the  Admiralty  and  at  the  United 
Sendee  Institution,  or  to  the  models  that  may  be 
inspected  at  the  Louvre  in  Paris.  But  we  refer 
more  especially  to  the  great  school  for  training 
young  boys  as  sailors  at  Greenwich,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  all  parallel  European  schools, 
and  such  as  has  been  commenced  recently  at 
Baltimore.  These  may  be  made  the  media  of 
extending  largely  every  important  improvement 
in  the  construction  and  management  of  ships, 
especially  if  provided  with  a hall,  library,  muse- 
um, and  lecture-room  for  adults.  Nor  should 
the  subject  of  naval  architecture  be  forgotten — 
an  art  that  has  still  more  formidable  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with  than  architecture  on  shore. 

How  many  are  the  models  and  how  large  are  the 
results  of  individual  experience  that  are  often 
lost  to  the  public  from  the  want  of  a building  to 
preserve  records  that  would  be  freely  presented 
to  it ! Who  would  not  be  gratified  by  the  op- 
portunity of  inspecting  such  models  of  naval 
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progress  as  this  city  has  already  sent  oat  on  the 
ocean  from  the  hands  of  a Steers,  a Webb,  and 
other  eminent  ship-builders  ? The  museum  at 
the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn  has  its  interesting 
relics  as  well  as  important  specimens  and  models ; 
but  it  is  too  distant  for  frequent  reference,  and 
not  fitted  up  in  the  manner  that  would  be  most 
advantageous  to  the  commercial  marine  of  this 
city. 

The  general  introduction  of  the  elements  of 
science  in  schools  and  academies  is  also  essential 
for  the  right  progress  of  practical  science,  and 
the  management  that  falls  within  the  scope  of 
boards,  committees,  municipal  authorities,  and 
governments  that  have  to  deal  with  such  ques- 
tions as  quarantine  and  other  matters  involv- 
ing details  in  science.  Though  the  actual  re- 
sponsibility of  advice  and  construction  may  be 
thrown  upon  professional  men,  how  often  are 
great  institutions  fostered  by  the  care  of  one 
man,  trampled  on  and  subverted  by  another, 
who,  from  the  want  of  some  information  that  a 
few  elementary  lessons  would  have  communi- 
cated, could  not  comprehend  the  data  on  which 
they  were  based.  We  <K>uld,  if  necessary,  quote 
from  another  country  instances  where  the  ven- 
tilation of  shir«  has  at  one  period  received  the 
most  c*-Oiul  and  elaborate  attention,  and,  not- 
withstanding, fallen  so  rapidly  into  neglect,  that 
nearly  a hundred  individuals  perished  in  one 
ship  in  a single  night  from  causes  among  which 
defective  ventilation  formed  an  important  item. 
But  we  must  forbear  enlarging  on  a topic  that 
would  require  a special  paper  for  its  full  elucida- 
tion. The  progress  of  the  country  may  be  on 
the  whole  steady  and  uniform,  though  the  power 
and  efficiency  of  individual  departments  must 
often  ebb  or  flow  with  the  knowledge  and  ability 
of  those  under  whose  direction  they  are  placed. 


IN  THE  OLD  CHURCH-TOWER. 

i. 

IN  the  old  church-tower 
Hangs  the  bell; 

And  above  it  on  the  vane, 

In  the  sunshine  and  the  rain, 

Cut  in  gold  Saint  Peter  stands, 

With  the  keys  in  his  two  hands, 

And  all  is  well! 

II. 

In  the  old  church-tower 
Hangs  the  bell;  » 

You  can  hear  its  great  heart  beat, 

Ah!  so  loud,  and  wild,  and  sweet, 

As  the  parson  says  a prayer 
Over  happy  lovers  there, 

While  all  is  well! 

III. 

In  the  old  church-tower 
Hangs  the  bell, 

Deep  and  solemn.  Hark!  again, 

Ah!  what  passion,  and  what  pain! 
With  her  hands  upon  her  breast, 

Some  poor  soul  has  gone  to  rest 
Where  all  is  well! 
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IV. 

In  the  old  church-tower 
Hangs  the  bell — 

A quaint  friend  that  seems  to  know 
All  our  joy  and  all  our  woe: 

It  is  glad  when  we  are  wed, 

It  is  sad  when  we  are  dead 
And  all  is  well! 

\ 

THE  ROTHSAYS. 

AUNT  HELEN  had  that  afternoon  been  dis- 
coursing of  Uncle  Philip,  saying  how  brave 
and  generous  he  always  was,  and  what  pride  she 
used  to  have  in  him  when  he  came  home  for  the 
vacations ; at  what  risk  he  once  saved  the  widow 
Leech’s  eldest  son  from  drowning,  when  the  lit- 
tle fellow  had  fallen  through  the  ice  on  Chester- 
field pond,  and  every  one  else  thought  the  at- 
tempt to  rescue  him  worse  than  useless;  how 
grateful  Mrs.  Leech  was ; and  that  was  the  way 
her  son,  now  a man  grown,  came  to  be  called 
Rothsay ; for  hitherto  the  child's  name  had  been  • 
Habakkuk,  or,  as  the  boys  abbreviated  it,  Root. 
Notwithstanding  Habakkuk’s  Scripture  appella- 
tion he  had  never  been  christened,  but  now  that 
he  had  been  at  death’s  door  his  mother  bethought 
herself  that  no  time  should  be  lost,  so  she  col- 
lected her  seven  children,  every  one,  and  making 
them  as  tidy  as  possible,  stood  them  up  in  a row 
in  church  and  had  them  all  christened  together 
the  very  next  Sunday  morning.  A very  fine 
group  of  children  Aunt  Helen  said  they  were, 
when  once,  through  much  painstaking,  their  real 
faces  had  become  visible ; the  boys  were  swart 
as  gipsies,  with  glittering  eyes  and  hair  black  as 
jet,  whereas  the  girls  were  all  fair-haired  and 
blue-eyed.  From  this  time  forth  it  had  gone  well 
with  them ; the  neighbors  lent  a helping  hand, 
and  the  widow  Leech,  instead  of  living  in  a per- 
petual worry  to  find  bread  for  so  many  little 
months — for  the  eldest  was  not  yet  ten  years  old — 
had  grown  younger  and  cheerier,  till  Isaac  Vail, 
the  sexton,  a man  well-to-do  in  the  world,  and 
not  so  very  old,  though  indeed  the  whole  neigh- 
borhood had  set  him  down  as  a foredoomed  old 
bachelor,  took  herself  and  her  seven  children  for 
better  for  worse ; and  after  this  there  was  not  a 
more  reputable  family  any  where  around.  The 
boys  grew  up  orderly  and  industrious ; the  girls 
pretty,  modest,  and  tidy;  and  Isaac  Vail  had 
great  satisfaction  in  sending  them  to  schools  as 
good  as  the  best,  so  that  they  came  to  be  a credit 
to  themselves  and  their  friends. 

“And  about  Uncle  Philip,  Aunt  Helen?” 

She  said  he  was  the  most  self-denying  person 
she  ever  knew  in  her  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  liberal  toward  others.  He  earned  all 
he  expended  during  his  college  life ; his  father 
would  gladly  have  aided  him,  but  Philip  knew 
how  they  were  straitened  at  home — that  was  be- 
fore grandfather’s  Western  land  became  valuable 
— and  so  he  would  accept  nothing  at  the  risk  of 
diminishing  the  family  comforts.  Such  strict 
economy  as  he  most  have  used ! But  Aunt  Helen 
said  they  never  had  a fear  that  it  would  affect 
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his  character  unfavorably,  since  the  more  he 
stinted  himself  the  more  he  managed  to  bestow 
on  others.  Then  so  good  judgment  as  he  had 
too ! If  he  could  not  give  his  sisters  many  books, 
he  took  care  that  those  he  sent  them  should  be 
of  the  very  best.  This  had  enabled  them  to  ac- 
quire a better  education  than  otherwise  they 
could  have  had. 

“ Was  Uncle  Philip  well-looking?”  I asked. 

Oh  yes ! at  least  before  he  went  abroad ; he 
was  of  a good  height,  and  though  rather  slight, 
yet  he  was  so  compact  and  well-made  that  he 
seldom  found  his  equal  in  strength.  Still  Aunt 
Helen  could  not  say  that  people  would  call  him 
handsome.  Only  he  had  fine  eyes,  the  true 
Rothsay  eyes  (Aunt  Helen  had  those) ; and  then 
he  had  so  much  intelligence  and  goodness  of  ex- 
pression : for  her  part,  she  prized  far  more  high- 
ly beauty  of  expression  than  mere  regularity  of 
features.  He  had  the  family  hair  too ; all  the 
Rothsays  had  tolerable  hair. 

Aunt  Helen’s  was  certainly  very  beautiful; 
not  a white  thread  in  its  dark  sheen,  though  she 
was  I don’t  know  how  many  years  old.  I do 
not  know,  because,  when  I was  a very  little  girl, 
she  taught  me  that  it  is  ill-bred  to  ask  people 
about  their  age,  if  they  are  older  than  ourselves. 

I was  sure  she  was  older  than  myself. 

‘ * Did  he  stay  at  home  when  he  was  through 
college?” 

He  just  came  home  for  a week ; and  then  Mr. 
Livermore,  his  father’s  friend,  found  him  a situ- 
ation in  Washington  as  private  tutor,  with  a great 
salary — she  believed  as  much  as  a thousand  dol- 
lars a year  ; and  there  he  remained  three  years, 
all  the  while  studying,  studying;  and  observing 
too,  for  Mr.  Livermore  took  care  that  he  should 
know  the  people  best  worth  knowing.  So  it  was 
by  no  means  lost  time ; he  was  only  twenty-three 
when  he  left  Washington.  Then  he  came  home 
again  for  a few  weeks,  and  directly  afterward 
went  abroad ; and  though  they  often  heard  from 
him,  they  never  saw  him  for  five  years.  This 
time,  when  he  returned,  he  brought  a wife  with 
him.  She  was  a Genevese;  a lovely,  slight 
young  creature;  beautiful  and  gracious  as  a moss 
rose-bud*  with  a voice  clear  and  sweet  in  singing 
as  a robin’s,  and  a speech  far  above  singing ; and 
then  such  a silvery,  ringing  laugh ; and  though 
she  had  many  accomplishments — she  could  speak  I 
in  three  or  four  languages,  and  could  play  charm-  j 
ingly  on  several  musical  instruments ; she  would  j 
take  a bit  of  paper  and  a pencil,  chatting  all  the  | 
while,  and  before  one  would  think  what  she  was 
doing,  there  it  was ! — a picture  just  as  natural  as  | 
life,  of  any  person  or  any  thing  she  chose.  And 
for  all  this  she  did  not  in  the  very  least  value 
herself  upon  it ; only  she  pretended  to  be  very 
proud  of  her  English,  which  she  had  learned  for 
Philip’s  sake,  and  so  that  she  might  talk  with 
his  friends  when  she  should  come  to  see  them. 
“My  sister  Helen,”  she  would  say,  “do  I not 
speak  English  just  as  good  as  Philip?  No? 
Ah!  that  is  because  you  love  him  so  much.” 
And  when  the  sisters  remonstrated  against  the 
thick  chestnut  beard  which  they  said  spoiled  his 
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face,  Eloise — that  was  her  name — said,  “Ah, 
no!  it  was  charming;  that  made  him  exactly 
beautiful.”  Though  they  staid  onlra  month, 
every  body  in  the  neighborhood  knew  and  liked 
Philip’s  little  wife.  His  father,  mother,  and  sis- 
ters took  her  into  their  heart  at  once.  She  had 
no  mother  of  her  own ; but  she  had  been  most 
kindly  and  judiciously  reared.  They  went  to 
live  in  Havana,  in  the  West  Indies.  The  dis- 
tance seemed  much  greater  then  than  now,  be- 
cause of  the  difference  in  facility  of  travel.  After 
they  had  left  the  house  seemed  lonely  enough ; 
and  only  that  my  father  and  mother  had  then 
come  to  live  at  the  old  home,  Aunt  Helen  did 
not  know  how  it  would  have  gone  there.  A 
great  sorrow  had  befallen  herself  soon  after  this, 
and  for  a time  a dark  gloom  gathered  over  the 
homestead.  First  the  mother  was  called  away. 

She  died  suddenly ; no  one  had  thought  of  her 
as  dangerously  ill.  For  years  her  health  had 
been  delicate;  but  the  day  on  which  she  died 
she  had  risen  as  usual.  It  was  Sunday  morn- 
ing ; and  she  told  them  all  to  go  to  church,  while 
she  would  remain  at  home.  When  they  return- 
ed she  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  a book  in  her  hand, 
and  they  thought  she  had  fallen  asleep ; so  they 
spoke  with  hushed  voices  and  moved  silently, 
that  they  might  not  woken  her.  She  would 
never  waken  more ! The  calm  smile  on  her  face 
was  there  still  when  they  shut  the  coffin  lid  upon 
it.  The  peace  of  God  doubtless  it  was  which 
made  her  grave-sleep  blessed. 

Then  came  the  father’s  turn . One  wish  haunt- 
ed him — to  look  once  more  on  the  faces  of  all 
his  children.  Letters  were  dispatched  to  all,  and 
in  a few  weeks  they  were  assembled  there ; Phil- 
ip last,  as  his  home  was  farthest.  It  was  a sad 
meeting,  yet  not  comfortless,  for  no  breath  of 
discord  had  ever  come  among  them.  The  old 
father,  gratified  in  his  last  wish,  full  of  love  and 
trust,  lay  down  to  his  final  sleep.  A few  days 
more  and  the  children  were  again  separated, 
only  my  father  and  mother  remaining  with  Aunt 
Helen.  Months  passed  and  brought  no  tidings 
of  Philip;  then  intelligence  came,  and  of  the 
saddest.  During  his  absence  a pestilence  had 
devastated  the  city.  His  wife,  who  had  gone  to 
reside,  while  he  should  be  away,  in  the  house  of 
a friend,  had  perished  among  the  first,  leaving 
their  little  daughter,  then  in  her  third  year,  in 
the  care  of  this  friend.  Within  a few  days  the 
latter  had  died  also.  Madeline,  his  w ife’s  serv- 
ant, had  used  unwearied  but  unavailing  efforts 
to  preserve  the  child,  and  had  then  herself  dis- 
appeared. There  was  no  certainty,  but  it  was 
supposed  that  she,  too,  had  become  a victim  to 
the  infection.  The  house,  like  others  which  had 
been  similarly  desolated,  was  closed  by  official 
authority.  This  was  the  welcome  which  await- 
ed him. 

He  sought  alleviation  of  his  own  suffering  in 
the  attempt  to  mitigate  that  of  others.  At  length 
he  took  the  disease ; but  he  was  kindly  cared  for 
and  recovered.  Then  once  more  he  returned  to 
his  old  home  at  the  North.  Trouble  and  illness 
in  a few  months  had  done  the'work  of  years ; he 
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had  grown  prematurely  old,  his  hair  was  thinned  j 
and  whitened,  he  was  meagre  and  sallow,  his  fig- 1 
lire  was  bent,  and  at  first  no  one,  not  even  his 
sisters,  recognized  him.  Gradually  he  regained 
his  strength ; but  he  never  looked  young  again. 
The  ensuing  autumn  he  went  to  New  Orleans, 
and  there,  eventually,  he  took  up  his  residence. 

Aunt  Helen  was  never  weary  of  recounting 
these  events,  nor  I of  listening  to  her  recital. 
They  had  all  occurred  before  I was  old  enough 
to  retain  a distinct  remembrance  of  them ; nor 
could  I recollect  ever  to  have  seen  my  uncle 
Philip ; nevertheless,  I had  a very  definite  and 
vivid  idea  of  him,  which  was  just  about  as  accu- 
rate a likeness  as  imaginary  pictures  are  wont  to 
be. 

It  was  just  sunset.  I was  sitting  on  the  door- 
step, and,  absorbed  in  a new  book,  I did  not  ob- 
serve the  approach  of  a gentleman  who  entered 
the  gate  until  he  had  traversed  the  walk  and 
was  quite  near  me ; nor  then  did  I guess  at  all 
who  it  was.  He  inquired  for  my  father  and  mo- 
ther. The  latter,  who  was  busily  stitching  in 
the  parlor,  looked  up  at  our  entrance,  and  with 
a cry  of  joyous  surprise  came  hastily  to  meet 
him.  There  was  so  much  gladness  in  her  wel- 
come that  I did  not  need  her  exclamation,  “Dear 
Philip ! dear  brother  Philip !”  to  inform  me  who 
was  the  ncw-comer. 

Now  there  had  always  come ‘occasional  letters 
from  my  uncle,  and  at  intervals  not  very  remote; 
but  the  one  which  should  have  advised  us  of  this 
visit  happened  not  to  reach  its  destination;  so  it 
was  regarded  as  a signal  piece  of  good  fortune, 
his  arrival  at  this  juncture.  For  my  father  had 
received  an  appointment  requiring  him  to  be  away 
for  several  years.  My  mother  was  to  accompany 
him,  and  they  were  to  take  their  departure  in  less 
than  a month.  It  was  a somewhat  sudden  ar- 
rangement, and  Uncle  Philip,  who  had  left  New 
Orleans  several  weeks  before,  had  missed  the  let- 
ters which  would  have  informed  him  of  the  plan. 
So,  through  these  failures,  it  looked  like  the 
merest  chance  that  there  was  any  meeting  at  all. 
It  proved  a very  pleasant  chance  for  me.  It  had 
appeared  that  the  best  disposal  to  make  of  me 
would  be  to  send  me  to  school,  and  this  was  re- 
solved upon.  Hartford  was  the  place  selected, 
and  Aunt  Helen  was  to  go  there  too ; not  to  school, 
certainly,  but  in  some  sort  ns  my  guardian,  for 
my  mother  did  not  think  too  highly  of  boarding- 
schools.  Uncle  Philip  demanded  a change  of 
programme — that  the  school  plan  should  be  sum- 
marily dismissed,  and  another  adopted  in  its 
stead.  This,  which  met  my  own  cordial  appro- 
bation, was  to  the  effect  that  Aunt  Helen  and 
myself  should  accompany  him  home,  and  remain 
his  guests  during  the  period  of  my  parents’  ab- 
sence. A few  objections  were  skillfully  met; 
wc  were  assured  that  instruction  in  all  desirable 
forms  was  just  ns  attainable  in  New'  Orleans  as 
elsewhere.  Another  inducement,  the  probable 
benefit  to  my  health — I had  grown  rapidly  the 
last  few  years,  and  was  really  not  strong — was 
very  influential.  It  was  conceded  that,  instead 
of  spending  two  years  at  a Northern  school,  I 
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should  return  with  Uncle  Philip  to  New  Or- 
leans. Aunt  Helen  shared  fully  my  preference 
for  this  arrangement.  So,  one  bright  Septem- 
ber morning,  we  all  left  the  old  homestead  to  go 
together  as  far  as  New  York ; thence  our  paths 
diverged. 

My  uncle’s  residence  was  in  a quiet  part  of 
the  city;  the  house  was  large  and  handsome; 
every  thing  in  and  about  it  was  on  a scale  liberal 
and  even  luxurious  in  my  eyes,  accustomed  as  I 
was  to  the  frugality  of  a New  England  country 
home.  Our  mode  of  life  would,  perhaps,  have 
seemed  to  most  persons  monotonous,  but  to  me 
every  phase  of  it  was  replete  with  zest.  At  first, 
indeed,  my  own  pleasure  was  somewhat  marred 
by  the  apprehension  that  it  was  obtained  at  a 
sacrifice  on  my  uncle’s  part,  but  he  soon  reas- 
sured me.  Aunt  Helen  found  a little  more  dif- 
ficulty in  adapting  herself  to  her  new  surround- 
ings, but  she  was,  on  the  whole,  well  pleased. 

She  had  always  much  consideration  for  others, 
and  possessed  a quiet  cheerfulness  of  tempera- 
ment which  was  infectious;  and  then  she  abound- 
ed, beyond  most  women  I have  known,  in  a ready 
tact,  which  gave  her  ease  and  grace  every  where. 

If  it  be  true  $f  home-keeping  youths  that  they 
have  ever  homely  wits,  it  is  not  always  true  of 
home-keeping  women.  Driving,  walking,  sight- 
seeing of  every  kind,  Aunt  Helen  held  in  aver- 
sion. An  appeal  to  her  kindness,  so  the  want 
were  genuine,  was  electric ; she  was  at  once  at- 
tracted by  it  out  of  her  love  of  ease,  or  rather 
she  then  found  her  ease  in  painstaking.  For 
the  rest,  her  tastes  and  habits  chimed  excellent- 
ly with  Uncle  Philip’s.  His  drawing-room  was 
simply  and  handsomely  furnished,  but  books  had 
accumulated  there  until  it  was  drawing-room 
and  library  both  in  one.  When  we  came  he 
proposed  a reform,  but  Aunt  Helen  diked  it  as 
it  was,  and  so  no  change  was  attempted. 

On  Sundays  we  had  company  to  dinner. 
Sometimes  there  were  ladies,  but  usually  only 
gentlemen.  Two  or  three  of  these  were  habit- 
ual guests;  one  of  them,  M.  Vallicre,  a native 
of  France,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Uncle  Phil- 
ip ; they  had  first  met  in  Switzerland  while  the 
latter  resided  in  Europe.  Afterward  they  had 
renewed  their  acquaintance  in  Cuba,  and  finally 
M.  Vallicre,  incidentally  meeting  Uncle  Philip 
in  New  Orleans,  had  been  induced  to  make  his 
own  home  there.  He  had  come  to  the  city  to 
make  disposal  of  some  property  which  had  fallen 
to  him  ; and  having  become  the  possessor  of  * 
valuable  plantation  a few  miles  distant,  he  rc- 
| sided  alternately  there  and  in  the  city.  He  was 
| slight,  dark  as  a Moor,  and  his  eyes  had  a won- 
| derful  variety  of  expression,  appearing  even  to 
! change  color  with  his  moods.  Commonly  they 
| were  gray,  but  when  he  grew  earnest  they  dark- 
| ened ; and  again,  when  he  became  angry,  as ,n' 

; deed  I saw  him  but  once  or  twice,  the  dilated 
: pupil  overspread  the  whole  iris,  and  emitted  ^uch 
i glances  as,  were  they  aimed  at  me,  I should  shrink 
from  encountering.  He  was  often  at  the  house 
I during  the  week,  and  on  Sundays  invariably  oc- 
! cupied  his  seat  at  the  dinner-table.  lie  talked 
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a great  deal,  speaking  English  with  as  much  ap- 
parent ease  as  if  it  were  his  native  language. 
At  first  I hardly  knew  whether  to  like  or  dislike 
him  most ; something  about  him  indicated  that 
no  person  who  had  any  thing  to  conceal  would 
be  exactly  safe  under  the  quiet  scrutiny  of  his 
eye.  But  at  home  I had  been  encouraged  al- 
ways to  openness,  my  faults  being  patent  as  day- 
light, and  I had  nothing  that  I knew  of  to  hide, 
so  presently  the  distrustful  feeling  departed  at 
once  and  forever. 

“And  so,  Miss  Janet,”  he  said,  one  evening, 
several  weeks  after  we  had  first  met,  “it  is  de- 
cided that  we  are  to  be  friends.” 

“Yes,  Monsieur,”  I answered ; “ but  I doubt- 
ed it  at  first.” 

“So  I perceived;  but  giving  you  credit  for 
penetration,  I did  not  allow  myself  to  be  anx- 
ious, since  it  was  certain  that  you  would,  soon- 
er or  later,  recognize  my  merit.  I knew  that 
we  were  destined  to  become  fast  friends.  And 
as  the  first-fruits,  Dr.  Rothsay” — turning  to  my 
uncle — “ I have  found  a French  teacher  for  Miss 
Janet  here ; one  who  possesses  the  two-fold  rec- 
ommendation of  ability  and  necessity;  a coun- 
tryman of  my  own,  of  whom  an  unfortunate  pro- 
cess of  litigation  has  made  a poor  man.  When 
I knew  him  in  France  he  was  the  proprietor  of 
a large  estate,  and  one  of  the  most  actively  be- 
nevolent individuals  I have  ever  known.  Deep- 
ly religious,  he  is  without  a tincture  of  fanati- 
cism. I think  no  person  has  ever  won  from  me 
more  unreserving  respect.  He  was  just  the  man 
to  bear  reverses  admirably ; he  avers  that  this 
change  from  abundance  to  slenderness  of  means 
has  only  very  slightly  diminished  his  personal 
comforts.” 

“ Were  there  none  to  suffer  with  him?” 

“ No ; he  has  only  one  son,  a young  man  who 
is  full  of  capacity  and  excellence  of  every  kind; 
he  is  in  South  America  now,  and  the  father  has 
come  here  to  gain  a livelihood  in  whatever  way 
may  present  itself.  He  mentioned  teaching  as 
that  of  which  he  felt  himself  most  capable,  and 
I immediately  bethought  myself  of  this  young 
lady,  your  ward.” 

And  it  was  settled  accordingly.  We  all  felt 
interested  in  M.  Henri ; even  Aunt  Helen  avowed 
her  willingness  to  furbish  up  her  knowledge  of 
French  for  the  sake  of  enlarging  his  income; 
and  thenceforth  Uncle  Philip  managed  to  induce 
M.  Henri  to  give  us  the  pleasure  of  his  company 
at  our  Sunday  dinners. 

These  gatherings  came  to  be  among  the  pleas- 
antest occurrences  of  the  week.  Frequently 
there  were  strangers,  sometimes  travelers  who  had 
spent  years  in  foreign  countries,  and  who  dealt 
out  freely  their  gathered  treasures.  Occasional- 
ly, too,  we  made  visits,  sometimes  to  my  uncle’s 
friends  in  town,  and  sometimes  to  plantations  a 
few  miles  away. 

For  music  I had  a love  which,  though  wholly 
uncultivated,  was  nevertheless  intense,  and  to 
indulge  and  encourage  this  was  Uncle  Philip’s 
good  pleasure.  One  evening,  at  a concert,  my 
attention  was  attracted  toward  a party  just  op- 
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posite  to  a degree  that  I felt  to  be  scarcely  con- 
sistent with  courtesy;  nevertheless,  do  what  I 
would,  my  eyes  reverted  almost  immediately,  as 
if  drawn  by  a power  beyond  my  own  contrbl,  to 
the  trio  of  persons  who,  though  occupying  a posi- 
tion by  no  means  conspicuous,  were  yet  notice- 
able amidst  the  assembled  multitude.  Had  the 
gentleman  been  alone  there  was  nothing  perhaps 
in  his  aspect  to  challenge  a second  regard ; he 
was  large,  high-shouldered,  with  light  hair,  eye- 
brows, and  eyes,  and  red  mustache.  The  feat- 
ures were  not  in  themselves  repulsive,  but  their 
expression  was  stolid.  Of  the  ladies  the  elder 
wras  eminently  handsome  ; but  while  I observed 
her  the  face  changed.  In  looking  around,  her 
glance,  so  I imagined,  fell  upon  ns,  and  there- 
upon a lurid  light  kindled  in  her  black  eyes, 
burned  in  her  checks,  and  for  a moment  made 
her  face  ferocious ; then  suddenly,  as  it  had 
come,  it  was  gone  again,  and  the  features  were 
in  repose,  proud,  impassive,  handsome  as  before. 
Could  I have  mistaken  ? At  least  I could  not 
deter  myself  from  noticing  if  the  phenomenon 
recurred.  It  did : once  more  that  defiant  gleam 
shot  athwart  the  beautiful  face,  imparting  to  it  a 
manifest  fierceness;  and  this  time  the  gentle- 
man’s look,  fixed  full  upon  the  lady’s,  seemed  to 
wear  an  answering  expression.  In  both  instances 
the  flash  came  and  went  with  electric  swiftness. 

I observed  that  the  brilliants  on  the  lady’s  bosom 
rose  and  fell  with  no  quicker  motion,  that  the 
glittering  fan  in  her  jeweled  hand  never  paused 
nor  wavered  in  its  steady,  equal  swaying. 

The  younger  lady  could  scarcely  have  been 
older  than  myself.  Her  face  was  somewhat  pale, 
bnt  this  pallor  only  heightened  the  purity  of  her 
look ; the  brown  hair  was  laid  back  from  the 
low,  pearly  forehead  in  a way  which  would  have 
marred  any  face  but  the  loveliest;  the  beauty 
of  this  it  seemed  to  enhance ; the  eyebrows  were 
delicate  yet  well-defined  and  mobile.  The  whole 
face  was  faultless,  but  its  exquisite  charm,  as* it 
impressed  me  then  and  as  it  came  into  my  mind 
afterward,  was  in  the  blue,  dark  eyes,  fringed 
with  the  most  beautiful  lashes  in  the  world. 
Once  her  glance  met  my  own,  and  then,  by  one 
of  those  mysterious  experiences  which  sometimes, 

I suppose,  come  to  all  persons,  I was  conscious 
of  a momentary  recollection  of  that  face;  it 
seemed  a familiar,  well-remembered  object. 

Twice  afterward,  during  the  winter,  I met  the 
elder  lady ; once  with  her  young  companion,  and 
once  alone. 

The  habitation  nearest  our  own  was  unoccu- 
pied. It  was  an  old-fashioned  structure,  elegant 
once,  perhaps,  still  picturesque,  but  somewhat 
gloomy  of  aspect.  A balconied  window*  from  my 
ow*n  room  commanded  a view  of  it.  The  grounds 
bore  marks  of  former  care ; they  were  filled  with 
rare  and  beautiful  shrubs,  groups  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees,  and  a profusion  of  flowering  climb- 
ers, all  of  which  hud  attained  a rank  luxuriance 
indicative  that  nature  had  there  resumed  abso- 
lute control.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  w*hole 
house,  grown  over  with  exuberant  vegetation, 

would,  like  the  castle  of  the  sleeping  Dornrd- 
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schen,  become  effectually  secluded  from  the  outer 
world. 

I have  my  full  woman’s  share  of  curiosity,  and 
should  have  liked  well  to  penetrate  into  this  lone- 
ly house  around  which  there  seemed  to  me  to 
hover  a certain  mystery.  In  the  early  spring  I 
did  once  attempt  to  effect  a passage  through  the 
hedge  of  dwarf  pomegranate  which  divided  its 
garden  from  our  own,  but  the  thorns  were  too 
much  for  me.  I indemnified  myself  for  this  fail- 
ure by  a free  use  of  my  opera-glass.  My  unde 
had  occupied  his  present  residence  only  a few 
years.  He  had  heard  that  the  owner  of  the 
premises  was  a M.  Dupressin,  for  a long  time 
non-resident,  and  that  the  house  had  remained 
vacant  since  he  left  it.  This  was  all  Unde 
Philip  could  tell  me.  M.  Vallifere  knew  no 
more,  but  he  promised  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
enlightening  himself  thereupon. 

Accordingly  a month  or  two  afterward,  he  said 
he  had  heard  that  we  were  to  have  neighbors  in 
the  Dupressin  house. 

Uncle  Philip  asked  who  they  were. 

French,  he  6aid;  recently  from  Marseilles; 
the  name,  Montargis;  and  there  was  a young 
lady,  a neighbor  for  Mademoiselle  Janet. 

Now  this  intdligence  was  pleasant.  With 
heightened  interest  I looked  next  morning  through 
the  catalpa  boughs  that  shaded  my  favorite  win- 
dow, effectually  shaded  it,  insomuch  that  it  was 
a perfect  “coigne  of  vantage;”  one  might  sit 
there,  bowered  in  green,  and  overlook  the  whole 
vicinage.  One  particular  window  I had  assigned 
to  the  young  lady ; it  reached  to  the  floor  and 
opened  on  an  extended  balcony ; musk-roses  and 
cape-jasminc  overran  the  railing  and  fastened 
their  sprays  above  the  upper  edge  of  the  window ; 
a thicket  of  oleanders  grew  so  near  that  some  of 
the  branches  had  thrust  themselves  through  the 
balcony  and  flowered  there.  Every  thing  about 
the  place  looked  to  me  more  attractive  than 
ever,  and  I strongly  wished  the  new-comers  might 
harmonize  with  all  this  beauty  which  awaited 
them. 

After  all  I did  not  witness  the  arrival,  which 
must  therefore  have  occurred  while  I was  asleep. 

There  were  soon  unmistakable  signs  that  my 
favorite  room  was  occupied.  One  morning  the 
transparent  curtain  was  put  aside  and  a young 
girl  came  out  on  the  balcony ; her  face  was  turn- 
ed away  from  me,  but  I saw  that  her  figure  was 
slight  and  graceful ; she  reached  up  and  broke 
off'  a branch  of  jasmine,  and  her  sleeve  falling 
back  showed  a round,  white  arm.  While  she 
carelessly  inhaled  the  odor  of  the  flowers  another 
person  came  out — a lady  also.  This  must  be 
Madame  Montargis.  Certainly  I recognized  that 
face,  so  coldly  handsome,  and  yet  with  such  ca- 
pacity of  evil  expression ! It  was  one  of  those 
which  hod  so  enchained  my  attention  early  in 
the  winter.  As  she  addressed  the  young  lady 
she  passed  a hand  caressingly  over  her  cheek. 
Was  it,  then,  the  same  with  whom  I had  pre- 
viously seen  her  ? Yes ; as  she  turned  I knew 
her ; paler,  and  to  my  thought  lovelier,  than  be- 
fore. 


Immediately  I set  up  an  exalted  and  un- 
changeable friendship  for  the  younger  lady,  on  tlw 
strength  of  the  qualities  with  which  my  imagina- 
tion invested  her,  and  toward  the  cider  an  un- 
compromising hostility.  Moreover,  I succeeded 
tolerably  in  enlisting  Aunt  Helen’s  sympathies  on 
the  side  of  my  own  prejudices.  M.  Valliere  also 
listened  encouragingly  to  the  outpouring  of  my 
thoughts,  and  pledged  himself  to  all  possible  aid 
in  eliciting  confirmation  of  my  various  and  op- 
posing  theories  in  regard  to  the  relations  exist- 
ing among  our  new  neighbors.  To  do  him  justice, 
it  was  long  before  he  furnished  any  substantial 
elucidation  of  the  mystery  of  this  dove  and  vul- 
ture fellowship— for  so  I chose  to  regard  it. 

A friend  of  Uncle  Philip  had  asked  us  to 
spend  a few  days  at  a residence  a little  way  up 
the  river,  and  Aunt  Helen  yielding  to  our  united 
persuasion,  it  was  decided  that  we  should  avail 
ourselves  of  the  invitation.  Uncle  Philip  ac- 
companied us,  and  would  come  for  us  again  the 
ensuing  week.  This  new  phase  of  existence- 
life  on  a plantation  — I found  charming,  and 
would  willingly  have  prolonged  it.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  time  appointed  we  were  on  our  way 
homeward.  One  of  the  first  passengers  that  met 
my  eye  on  the  boat  by  which  we  returned  was 
M.  Montargis.  Where,  then,  were  the  ladies? 
possibly  elsewhere  on  the  vessel,  and  I determ- 
ined not  to  overlook  them  if  only  they  should 
come  within  the  range  of  my  vision.  But  first 
it  was  necessary  to  establish  Aunt  Helen  in  her 
state-room,  for  she  invariably  became  sea-sick 
with  the  first  motion  of  the  boat ; so  leaving  her 
to  seek  in  sleep  forgetfulness  of  suffering,  we  went 
to  the  saloon.  Not  there  was  my  quest  success- 
ful, but  we  had  not  yet  been  on  the  upper  deck, 
and  we  presently  went  thither. 

I scanned  carefully  the  groups  around  me,  at 
first  to  no  purpose ; but  perseverance  is  usually 
rewarded,  and  so  it  was  in  this  cose.  There,  just 
before  me,  stood  the  tall,  dark  lady.  Iu  my 
hand  I had  a gay,  beautiful  bunch  of  flowers, 
which  I had  brought  on  board,  and,  moved  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  I offered  them  to  her.  She  ac- 
cepted them  with  suave  courtesy  and  a brilliant 
smile,  which,  passing  swiftly  away,  left  on  hear 
face  an  expression  so  care-worn  and  troubled  that 
I made  up  my  mind  directly  to  forego  hostili- 
ties. A few  minutes  afterward  she  had  disap- 
peared, and  I saw  her  no  more. 

We  had  just  reached  home.  M.  Valliere, 
who  met  us  at  the  landing  and  accompanied  us 
to  the  house,  had  been  gone  scarcely  five  min- 
utes, when  the  bell  rang  sharply  and  he  re-enter- 
ed, to  call  away  Uncle  Philip.  M.  Montargis 
had  been  thrown  from  his  carriage  just  there  by 
his  own  door,  and  it  was  feared  fatally  injured. 

It  was  evening  before  we  saw  Uncle  Philip 
again.  M.  Montargis,  his  wife,  and  the  young 
lady  were  all  three  in  the  carriage  at  the  time  of 
the  accident.  The  horses  had  become  restive, 
and  M.  Montargis  had  opened  the  door  and  at- 
tempted to  assist  the  driver  in  controlling  them; 
they  made  a sudden  turn,  and  the  carriage  was 
overset.  Besides  a wound  on  the  head,  the  gen- 
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demon  bad  received  severe  internal  injury,  and 
the  result  was  doubtful. 

Weeks  passed  ; our  life  went  on  in  its  custom- 
ary routine.  My  interest  in  our  neighbors  had 
taken  a definite  form,  and  by  no  means  dimin- 
ished. Physically,  M.  Montargis  was  slowly 
amending,  but  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  his 
mind  was  permanently  disordered.  His  wife 
did  not  for  an  hour  resign  the  care  of  him  to  any 
other  person. 

Had  Uncle  Philip  ever  seen  the  young  lady  ? 

Not  once ; he  had  inquired  for  her,  had  ascer- 
tained that  she  suffered  no  ill  consequences  from 
the  accident.  I imagined  that  she  now  occu- 
pied a room  in  another  part  of  the  house,  for  I 
saw  her  no  more  at  the  window. 

One  day  Uncle  Philip  announced  that  the 
Montargises  were  going  away  on  a journey ; they 
would  travel  by  easy  stages,  and  would  be  gov- 
erned in  their  plans  entirely  by  the  effect  on  the 
health  of  M.  Montargis.  A day  or  two  after- 
ward I saw  a carriage  brought  to  the  door,  and 
the  sick  man  slowly  and  carefully  borne  to  it ; a 
lady  in  traveling-dress,  shawled  and  vailed,  fol- 
lowed, and  it  moved  away.  Then  came  another  | 
carriage,  into  which  two  female  figures  entered ; j 
one  of  them  I recognized,  the  other,  doubtless, 
was  a servant.  Then  there  was  a great  passing 
to  and  fro,  and  adjusting  of  luggage ; finally  all 
were  gone,  and  its  old,  lonely  stillness  had  set- 
tled around  the  Dupressin  house  once  more. 

The  sickly  season  approaching,  Uncle  Philip 


“ If  Dr.  Rothsay  will  look  back  through  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  to  the  time  of  his  resi- 
dence in  Cuba,  he  will,  perhaps,  recall  to  mind 
that  his  little  daughter,  then  two  years  of  age, 
conceived  a strong  regard  for  Madeline,  a 
French  servant  in  the  service  of  Madame  Caz- 
neau,  the  friend  of  Madame  Rothsay ; and  that, 
influenced  by  this  childish  fancy,  Dr.  Rothsay 
engaged  Madeline  as  an  attendant  on  Made- 
moiselle Eloise.  Madame  Montargis,  wife  of 
the  gentleman  whom  Dr.  Rothsay  recently  so 
kindly  and  unweariedly  attended  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  Madeline,  the  French  servant,  are 
identical. 

“ And  Mademoiselle  Eloise  Etienne,  the  re- 
puted niece  of  Madame  Montargis,  is  Dr.  Philip 
Rothsay's  daughter,  left,  on  the  death  of  her  mo- 
ther, in  the  charge  of  Madame  Cazneau. 

“From  Madame  Rothsay  I received  only 
kindness ; and  in  her  illness  I nursed  her  faith- 
fully. On  the  death  of  Madame  Cazneau,  which 
followed  in  one  week  that  of  Madame  Rothsay, 
Mademoiselle  Eloise  was  left  in  my  sole  care. 
Just  at  this  time  I determined  to  avail  myself 
of  an  unexpected  opportunity  to  return  to  France. 
Deeply  attached  as  I had  become  to  Mademoi- 
selle Eloise,  I should  still  have  left  her  in  Cuba, 
had  I known  any  person  to  whom  I might  safe- 
ly have  intrusted  her.  But  I knew  none  such ; 
therefore  I took  her  with  me  to  France — to  Mar- 
seilles. 

“ The  confusion  attending  the  fatality  of  the 


proposed  that  we  should  make  a visit  to  the 
Northern  States.  M.  Vallifere  accompanied  us. 
It  was  a leisurely,  pleasant  tour,  and  after  a 
month  of  loitering  wherever  we  liked,  we  found 
ourselves  in  Boston. 

The  very  next  morning  after  our  arrival  M. 
Valliferc  and  myself  saw,  for  an  instant,  in  the 
hall  of  the  Revere  House,  our  New  Orleans  neigh- 
bor, Madame  Montargis.  M.  Vallifcre  remarked 
that  he  had  an  indefinite  impression  of  having 
met  her  long  ago,  though  when  and  where  he 
could  not  recollect. 

We  had  just  told  Aunt  Helen,  when  Uncle 
Philip  came  in ; he  brought  a harvest  of  letters, 
some  of  them  for  M.  Vallifcre,  and  both  gentle- 
men sat  and  read  them. 

“Philip — brother!  what  is  the  matter?”  ex- 
claimed Aunt  Helen.  “Are  you  ill?”  For, 
looking  toward  him,  she  saw  that  he  had  grown 
very  pale. 

He  did  not  reply  at  first — not  until,  having 
gone  to  him  and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoul- 
der, she  repeated  the  question  — and  then  he 
hardly  answered;  but  he  gave  her  the  letter 
which  he  had  been  reading. 

She  looked  first  at  the  signature.  “ Montar- 
gis ! But,  Janet,  you  just  now  told  me  that  Ma- 
dame Montargis  was  in  this  house.” 

I averred  that  I had  seen  her  within  the  hour. 
Uncle  Philip  seemed  incredulous;  M.  Valli&re 
confirmed  my  assertion.  They  talked  apart  a 
little  while,  and  then  left  the  room. 

Aunt  Helen  and  I read  the  letter  together 
was  in  French,  and  it  was  this : 
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fever  that  season  in  Havana  facilitated  my  de- 
parture, and  enabled  me  to  furnish  myself  with 
means  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  voyage 
and  of  a maintenance  afterward. 

“ In  Marseilles  I met  the  gentleman  who  aft- 
erward became  my  husband. 

“ And  in  proof  of  what  I have  asserted,  Dr. 
Rothsay  will  probably  remember  an  incident 
which  occurred  on  his  child's  second  birthday. 

She  was  playing  with  a perfume-bottle,  taken 
from  Madame’s  stand ; she  broke  it,  and  received 
in  her  little  hand  a deep,  bad  wound.  Monsieur 
dressed  it  himself.  The  mark  is  still  there. 

“ Besides  this,  among  my  fellow-passengers 
from  Havana  was  M.  Valliere,  now  a resident 
in  New  Orleans,  and,  I believe,  the  friend  of  Dr. 
Rothsay.  It  is  possible  that  this  gentleman  will 
recollect  a little  girl  whose  beauty  and  caressing 
ways  won  his  attention ; and  that  one  day  the 
eager  delight  which  she  manifested  at  the  play 
of  light  on  an  opal  which  he  wore  induced  him 
to  take  off  the  ring  and  attach  it  to  a little  coral 
bracelet  on  her  arm.  I wished  to  return  the 
jewel,  but  the  gentleman  courteously  begged 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  retain  it.  The 
bracelet,  with  the  ring  attached,  are  still  in  the 
possession  of  Mademoiselle  Eloise. 

“ It  may  be  that  these  circumstances,  with 
one  more — the  singular  likeness  of  the  young 
lady  to  her  mother  — will  yield  to  Dr.  Roth- 
say conviction  of  the  truth  of  what  I have 
stated.  [I  might  liave  placed  it  all  beyond  a 
doubt  by  making  myself  known  to  him  before 
leaving  New  Orleans ; but  circumstances  which 
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I could  not  control  rendered  this  step  injudi- 
cious. I have,  therefore,  deferred  this  revela- 
tion, which,  indeed,  I have  long  wished  to  make, 
until  now  that  we  are  about  to  take  our  final  de- 
parture from  this  country.] 

“ Mademoiselle  Rothsay  will  await  in  the  res- 
idence of  Madame  Clerc,  Mount  Vernon  Street, 
Boston,  communications  from  her  father.” 

The  letter  bore  date  three  weeks  preceding, 
and  had  been  forwarded  from  New  Orleans. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I think  I should 
haye  been  vexed  with  Aunt  Helen,  sitting  there 
so  quietly  after  reading  this  letter,  if  I had  not 
seen,  at  a second  glance,  that  her  tears  were 
dropping  fast. 

Interminable  seemed  the  suspense.  It  was  at 
last  ended  by  the  entrance  of  M.  Vallibre.  I 
plied  him  well  with  questions,  and  elicited  these 
particulars : 

A relapse  on  the  part  of  M.  Montargis,  just 
on  the  eve  of  departure,  had  detained  him  in 
Boston. 

When  M.  Vallifcre  and  Uncle  Philip  had  sent 
up  their  names  to  Madame  Montargis  there  had 
been  a little  delay.  She  received  them,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  inevitable  surprise, 
with  a cool  equanimity,  through  which  flashed 
now  and  then  a fierce  glitter  of  the  eye  that 
made  her  look  dangerous.  This  ceased  when 
she  ascertained  that  their  errand  was  exclusive- 
ly in  relation  to  Eloise.  Both  gentlemen  fully 
recognized  her,  and  both  expressed  wonder  that 
they  should  have  failed  to  do  so  sooner. 

Of  the  meeting  of  father  and  daughter  M. 
Vallifcre  did  not  tell  us.  He  began,  but  broke 
ofl* ; and  rising  suddenly,  went  to  the  window, 
w here  he  seemed  to  have  found  something  inter- 
esting. 

When,  at  length,  Uncle  Philip  came  in,  lead- 
ing the  gentle,  beautiful  young  girl,  who  clung 
to  him  already,  and  sent  timid  glances,  through 
fast-falling  tears,  toward  the  new'-found  friends — 
when  he  brought  he?  to  us,  and  just  said,  “ Hel- 
en— Janet  — my  daughter,”  and  could  say  no 
more — Aunt  Helen,  without  speaking,  folded  her 
closely  in  her  arms,  and  made  her  feel  herself 
most  dearly  welcome.  I am  sure  I have  not 
often  in  my  life  felt  so  glad,  but  I could  not  help 
crying  too.  Uncle  Philip  did  not  try  to  comfort 
us ; but  he  drew  Eloise  toward  him  and  smooth- 
ed her  hair,  and  soothed  her  gently  as  a mother 
could  have  done,  and  lie  said  something  to  her 
in  a low  voice  which  she  alone  heard,  and  which 
made  her  give  him,  through  her  tears,  a look 
which  must  have  gone  to  his  heart  of  hearts. 

One  morning  while  we  were  still  in  Boston, 
w ishing  to  show  Uncle  Philip  how  long  and  beau- 
tiful was  Eloisc’s  hair,  I undid  the  fastening  and 
let  it  fall,  a shower  of  bright  curls,  around  her 
face  and  shoulders.  It  wos  just  as  if  the  lovely 
picture  in  Uncle  Philip’s  room  at  home  had  taken 
life  1 I know  that  he  remarked  the  likeness  from 
the  wray  in  which  he  kissed  her  forehead,  and 
then  turned  gently  away. 

Madame  Montargis,  with  her  husband,  left 
Boston  for  Havre  three  days  after  the  restora- 


tion of  Eloise  to  her  father.  Intelligence  came 
of  the  safe  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  which  they 
had  gone,  and  then  for  several  years  all  attempts 
to  gain  farther  information  of  their  movements 
were  ineffectual.  At  length  M.  Henri,  the  friend 
of  M.  Valliere,  and  my  ci-devant  French  teacher, 
received  the  announcement  that  a valuable  estate 
in  the  south  of  France  had  devolved  upon  him ; 
and  not  many  weeks  after  his  departure,  in  a let- 
ter to  M.  Valliere,  he  stated  that  the  preceding 
proprietor  of  the  estate  was  M.  Montargis,  our 
former  neighbor,  and  that  the  death  of  that  gen- 
tleman’s wife,  a few  weeks  previous  to  his  own, 
was  supposed  to  have  had  a fatal  effect  upon  his 
health,  already  for  a long  time  precarious. 

Eloise,  amidst  all  her  new-found  happiness, 
grieved  deeply  at  this  intelligence.  She  had  a 
sincere  regard  for  Madame  Montargis,  from 
whom,  indeed,  she  had  received  always  the  most 
affectionate  indulgence. 

Aunt  Helen’s  home  is  now  at  the  South,  aid 
she  is  now  Madame  Vallifcre.  Herself,  Uncle 
Philip,  and  my  cousin  Eloise — the  dearest  cous- 
in in  all  the  world — come  in  the  summer  and 
make  us  the  most  delightful  visits,  maned  only 
by  a too  early  termination ; and  then  again,  as 
the  cold  weather  advances,  we,  too,  often  go 
South;  so  that  we  manage  to  be  together  foil 
half  the  time. 


LYNCH  LAW. 

1 THINK  1 had  never  heard  of  Lynch  law  un- 
til about  the  year  1834,  when  the  citizens  of 
Vicksburg  organized  themselves  into  a Court  of 
Uncommon  Pleas,  with  special  reference  to  cer- 
tain men  in  their  midst  who  were,  or  were  said 
to  be,  44  living  on  the  borders  of  the  law.”  And 
I well  remember,  boy  as  I was,  the  sensation  with 
which  the  news  of  the  hanging  of  the  Vicksburg 
gamblers  w as  received  in  the  old  States,  and  bow 
soon  the  terms  “Lynch  law”  and  “lynching” 
became  familiar  as  household  words.  While  the 
excitement  was  still  high,  and  the  Vicksburg 
tragedy  was  the  main  staple  of  conversation,  the 
expression  4 4 Lynch  lawr”  was  used  by  one  of  sev- 
eral gentlemen  who  wore  on  a visit  to  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Venable,  of  Prince  Edward  County,  Vir- 
ginia. I give  the  name  because  what  follows 
may  start  inquiry,  and  may  possibly  elicit  fur- 
ther information. 

Mr.  Venable,  at  the  time  of  w hich  I speak, 
was  and  had  long  been  in  feeble  health,  and  oft- 
en sat  for  hours  to  all  appearance  unconscious 
alike  of  what  was  said  or  done  in  his  presence ; 
when,  all  at  once,  generally  when  least  expected, 
his  eye  would  kindle,  and  his  originally  strong 
masculine  mind  would  seem  to  renew  the  vigor 
of  its  youth.  Such  w as  the  effect  of  the  sound 
of  these  two  words,  “ Lynch  law.  ” He  had  been 
gazing  abstractedly  into  the  fire  from  his  arm- 
chair in  the  corner,  when  he  turned  quickly  to 
the  speaker,  and  remarked, 

44 1 do  not  like  to  hear  that  name.” 

When  asked  the  reason,  he  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  and  seemed  to  be  relapsing  into  apathy. 
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Presently,  however,  and  as  if  speaking  to  him- 
self, he  said,  “ Such  a name  connected  with  such 
deeds !”  and  then,  in  a still  more  abstracted 
manner,  he  added,  “How  strangely  may  men 
be  damned  to  everlasting  fame ! ” 

After  another  short  pause,  he  turned  again  to 
the  gentleman  whom  he  had  interrupted,  and 
said,  in  substance : 

“I  knew  Mr.  Lynch  well — as  well  as  a strip- 
ling could  be  expected  to  know  a dignified  and 
venerable  gentleman.  He  was  for  many  years 
the  senior  and  presiding  Justice  of  the  County 
Court  of  Pittsylvania,  whose  terms  he  attended 
with  remarkable  punctuality.  His  advanced  age 
prevented  him  from  taking  the  field  during  the 
War  of  Independence,  but  no  man  more  heartily 
embraced  or  more  zealously  supported  the  cause 
of  the  colonists.  His  judgment  made  his  en- 
thusiasm practical ; his  head  and  his  heart  worked 
well  together. 

“Some  of  you  know,  though  none  of  you  can 
remember,  that  before  and  during  the  war  there 
was  but  one  criminal  court  for  the  final  trial  of 
murders  and  felonies  in  Virginia ; that  court  sat 
at  Williamsburg,  some  two  hundred  miles  from 
Pittsylvania  court-house. 

“ Our  war,  like  all  wTars,  was  an  Alma  nutrix 
of  depredations  and  felonies.  The  prices  paid 
by  both  armies  for  fine  horses  rendered  that  spe- 
cies of  property  particularly  insecure ; and  con- 
temporaneously with,  or  rather  in  advance  of, 
the  Southern  invasion  by  Cornwallis,  an  organ- 
ized band  of  horse  thieves  had  established  posts 
and  depots,  from  far  away  North,  through  Vir- 
ginia into  the  Carolinas.  They  were  headed 
by  a man  of  some  notoriety,  fitted  by  nature  to 
shine  in  any  office  or  profession.  He  was  said 
to  be  a man  of  strikingly  handsome  face  and  ele- 
gant person,  of  most  courtly  manners,  and  easy, 
graceful  conversation.  His  life  was  a mystery, 
and  so  his  fate  remains,  I believe.  He  was 
known  as  Captain  Perkins,  and  his  name  was  as 
perfect  a terror  in  the  nursery  as  was  that  of  the 
Douglas  when  English  nurses  were  wont  to  quiet 
their  babies  with  the  lullaby, 

u 4 Hush  ye,  hush  ye,  little  pet  ye; 

The  Black  Douglas  shall  not  get  ye!* 

“ These  thieves  were  frequently  arrested,  often 
flagrante  delicti/ . They  would  be  committed, 
examined  by  a bench  of  Justices,  and  remanded 
to  Williamsburg  for  final  trial.  Even  before  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  English,  the 
distance  of  the  court  rendered  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  uncertain ; and  when  they  appeared  to 
prosecute  they  would  be  confronted  with  any 
number  of  contradicting  witnesses  the  occasion 
might  require — men,  too,  of  equal  or  superior 
appearance  of  respectability  to  themselves,  thor- 
oughly instructed  as  to  what  they  should  swear, 
and  as  thoroughly  capable  of  strictly  obeying 
their  instructions.  ” 

I thought,  par  parent kese,  the  old  gentle- 
man laid  a double  emphasis  on  the  word  “ in- 
structions.” I might  have  been  mistaken,  but 
about  that  time  his  kinsman  and  friend,  Benja- 
min Watkins  Leigh,  was  making  manly  fight 
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against  the  Virginia  Legislature  in  regard  to  what 
they  both  (I  mean  both  these  gentlemen)  called 
a mutilation  of  a certain  record  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  But  to  resume.  Mr.  V.  pro- 
ceeded: 

“The  conviction  of  these  outlaws  being  thus 
rendered  next  to  impossible,  sufferers  had  be- 
come averse  to  add  the  cost  of  time  and  money 
to  the  loss  of  property,  even  before  the  enemy  en- 
tered the  country.  The  advent  of  the  British 
troops  gave  a new  impulse  to  the  operations  of 
this  gang  by  bringing  the  market  to  the  seller, 
by  rendering  the  chance  even  of  transporting  the 
criminals  to  Williamsburg  more  than  doubtful, 
and  making  the  sessions  of  the  Court  itself  very 
uncertain.  The  horse-thieves,  when  they  and 
their  guard  would  be  intercepted,  were  always 
ready  to  take  English  bounty,  and  being,  for  the 
most  part,  young,  wiry,  active  fellows,  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  highways,  and  still  better  with 
all  the  by-ways  of  the  country,  they  were  gladly 
enlisted  in  that  service,  while  their  guards  would, 
probably,  be  held  prisoners  of  war.  As  long  as  the 
escape  of  these  miscreants  was  attributable  only 
to  the  imperfection  of  the  criminal  jurisprudence — 
was,  in  other  words,  the  fault  of  the  law — no  ope 
thought  of  overstepping  the  barrier  which  that 
law  interposed. 

“ But  when  a state  of  things  existed  which 
enhanced  the  evil  ten-fold,  and  took  away  even 
the  semblance  of  a remedy,  the  cry  of  a whole 
community  suffering  under  the  accumulation  of 
pillage  and  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  the  loss  by 
theft  of  what  property  they  could  hide  from  that 
enemy,  came  up  to  the  only  tribunal  to  which 
they  could  look  for  relief,  the  only  tribunal,  in 
fact,  which  might  be  said  to  have  been  left  pos- 
sessed of  vitality — the  county  magistracy — a body 
of  men  who,  at  that  time,  would  have  compared 
favorably  with  Rome’s  proud  ‘ Patres  Conscripti 
in  the  purest  days  of  that  republic. 

“ In  obedience  to  this  call  for  relief,  and  im- 
pelled by  this  stern  necessity,  the  Justices  of 
Pittsylvania  County  were  summoned  specially 
to  be  in  attendance  at  one  of  the  regular  terms 
of  their  court  — a large  majority,  perhaps  the 
whole  bench,  being  present.  The  presiding  Jus- 
tice, Mr.  Lynch,  having  plainly  but  forcibly  re- 
minded them  of  the  extraordinary  condition  of 
the  country,  the  entire  insecurity  of  life  and  prop- 
erty, and  the  complete  suspension  of  the  admin- 
istration of  justice,  exactly  when  stringent  laws 
required  most  vigorous  enforcing,  submitted  a 
proposition,  that  in  consideration  of  the  feet 
that  the  Criminal  Court  at  Williamsburg  had 
ceased  to  exist,  at  least  in  so  far  as  related  to 
the  border  counties,  the  County  Court  of  Pittsyl- 
vania should  undertake  to  try  finally  all  cases  of 
murder  and  felony  occurring  within  that  county 
which  were  required  to  be  sent  to  the  court  at 
Williamsburg  for  trial,  by  the  words  of  the  law. 
That  in  such  trials  the  accused  should  have  the 
same  rights  as  to  the  impanneling  the  jury,  the 
peremptory  challenge,  the  challenge  for  cause, 
etc. ; the  same  rights  as  to  all  pleadings,  general 
and  special ; as  to  the  summoning  and  compel- 
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ling  the  attendance  of  their  witnesses,  and  the 
cross-examination  of  witnesses  for  the  Common- 
wealth, and  of  being  heard  by  counsel,  as  were 
secured  to  them  by  the  law  giving  jurisdiction  of 
their  cases  exclusively  to  the  court  at  Williams- 
burg. In  short,  he  simply  proposed  to  change 
the  forum.  The  plan  was  adopted  and  recom- 
mended to  the  neighboring  counties,  by  some  of 
which  it  was  also  adopted.  As  may  be  imagined, 
the  effect  was  felt  at  once.  A few  were  caught, 
tried,  and  hung — hanging  was  the  legal  penalty 
then — the  rest  sought  a more  congenial  clime. 
The  gang  was  dispersed  in  fact. 

“ Mr.  Lynch  was  a man  of  enlarged  mind, 
great  decision  of  character,  fixedness,  almost 
sternness  of  purpose,  but  most  eminently  a law- 
loving  and  law-abiding  man.  He  had  thorough- 
ly counted  the  cost,  and  carefully  weighed  the 
consequences;  he  took  his  position  with  full 
knowledge  of  its  responsibility,  and  maintained 
it  with  firmness  and  dignity.  He  continued  to 
preside  over  the  county  court  long  after  it  had 
laid  down  the  powers  it  had  so  bravely  assumed ; 
and  he  carried  to  the  grave  the  love  and  venerar 
tion  of  all  good  men.  Our  flourishing  town  of 
Lynchburg  received  its  name  in  compliment  to 
liis  worth.  Do  you  now  wonder,”  said  Mr.  V. 
again,  turning  to  his  guest,  “that  I dislike  to 
hear  his  name  connected  with  the  lawless  acts 
of  men  probably  as  worthy  of  the  rope  as  their 
victims  ?” 

This  report  from  memory  may  look  some- 
what like  an  oration  rather  than  fire-side  talk — 
it  probably  does  so  look  to  most  readers.  I wish 
any  such  could  have  heard  it  told  as  I heard  it, 
and  could  report  it  more  faithfully.  Mr.  Vena- 
ble had  been  for  many  years  a lawyer  with  ex- 
tensive practice,  and  had  been  frequently  in  the 
Legislature  of  his  State ; he  was  a man  of  great 
precision  both  of  thought  and  language,  a gen- 
tleman of  the  old  school,  with  a little,  not  much, 
of  the  stately  formality  of  the  ante-revolutionary 
period.  I have  tried,  as  I promised,  to  “ tell  the 
tale  as  ’twas  told  to  me.”  This  was  his  account 
of  the  origin  of  Lynch  law. 

The  conversation  of  the  evening  took  the  turn 
of  this  diversion.  Vicksburg  was  forgotten,  and 
Captain  Perkins  became  the  theme  of  talk.  Let 
me  try  to  remember  some  of  the  stories  that 
were  told  of  him  and  his  exploits. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  present  had  heard  a 
lady-relative  tell  how,  in  the  most  disturbed  state 
of  the  country,  she  had  left  home  on  horseback, 
unattended,  to  visit  a sick  friend  at  some  five 
miles’  distance.  As  she  emerged  from  a private 
lane  into  the  public  road  she  met  a well-dressed 
and  elegantly  mounted  horseman  traveling  in 
the  direction  she  was  herself  going ; he  saluted 
her  gracefully,  and  soon  fell  into  conversation. 
After  thus  traveling  together  for  some  distance, 
the  stranger  asked  the  lady  if  she  did  not  feel 
some  apprehension  in  traveling  thus  unprotected 
when  the  enemy  were  overrunning  the  country ; 
and,  what  was  still  worse,  there  was  a report  that 
Captain  Perkins  was  in  the  very  neighborhood. 
She  replied  that  she  had  no  apprehensions  from  the 
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enemy,  none  of  whom  were  near ; and  that  from 
all  she  had  heard  of  Captain  Perkins,  she  was 
led  to  think  that,  whatever  might  be  his  notions 
of  rights  of  property,  a lady  in  distress  should 
rather  fly  to  him  for  succor  than  from  him 
through  fear.  Some  two  or  three  miles  were 
thus  traveled  in  pleasant  converse  before  their 
roads  diverged.  In  parting  the  stranger  doffed 
his  hat,  and  bowing  to  his  saddle-bow  with  a grace 
that  would  have  done  honor  to  Grahame  of  Cla- 
verhouse,  took  his  leave,  assuring  her  that  Cap- 
tain Perkins  would  ever  hold  in  grateful  mem- 
ory her  too  flattering  opinion  of  his  gallantry 
and  chivalry. 

Another  was  told,  in  which  that  great  lover 
of  horses  and  prince  of  good  livers,  Archy  Ran- 
dolph, bore  a part. 

Mr.  Randolph,  whose  desire  was  to  have  the 
best  of  every  thing,  and  who  would  have  the  best 
horses  at  any  cost,  had  in  his  stud  a favorite  rid- 
ing horse,  at  once  the  admiration  fend  envy  of 
his  acquaintances.  Of  great  power  and  great 
action,  unequaled  at  any  gait  beseeming  such  a 
cavalier,  it  is  enough  to  say  the  bright  sorrel  was 
worthy  to  be  bestrode  by  Archy  Randolph.  This 
horse  was  stolen,  spirited  away  so  adroitly  that 
all  efforts  to  trace  even  the  direction  the  thief 
had  taken  utterly  failed.  Mr.  Randolph  had  te 
bear  his  loss  with  what  philosophy  he  could  com- 
mand— a very  small  modicum,  unless  he  has  been 
sadly  belied.  At  any  rate  the  horse  was  gone, 
and  had  been  gone  some  weeks,  when  one  day, 
as  Mr.  Randolph  was  standing  in  the  tavern- 
porch  at  the  Bowling  Green,  a stranger  rode  to 
the  door  and  dismounted  from  a beautiful  dark- 
brown  horse,  of  most  elegant  carriage  and  action. 

There  was  but  one  thing  amiss  about  him ; he 
had  been  nicked.  Mr.  Randolph  was  in  con- 
science opposed  to  curtailing  horse-nature  of 
any  of  its  fair  proportions,  but  so  perfect  was 
this  horse  that  even  nicking  might  be  forgiven. 

Mr.  R.  lost  little  time  in  ascertaining  that  the 
stranger  might  be  induced  to  sell,  and  still  less 
in  mounting  the  horse  and  trying  his  gaits.  The 
result  may  be  guessed.  The  horse  was  certainly 
not  equal  to  Fencer,  but  came  nearer  to  him  in 
figure  and  action  than  any  horse  he  had  ever  ex- 
pected to  see.  The  6tranger  named  the  price, 
and  Mr.  Randolph  rode  home  almost  consoled. 

The  next  morning  as  Mr.  R.  was  paring  his 
usual  call  at  the  stable  his  head  groom  approach- 
ed him  with  a very  unsettled  expression  of  face, 
as  if  he  would  have  given  the  world  for  a good 
old  nigger  guffaw,  but  had  some  misgivings  about 
a suspicious-looking  implement,  meant  for  horses, 
but  which  might  be,  and  sometimes  was,  other- 
wise used,  and  which  his  master  “ then  and  there 
held  in  his  right  hand So,  bringing  his  face 
into  the  expression  of  proper  respect,  Cuffey  mod- 
estly remarked, 

“Massa,  I does  b’leve  you  done  gone  buy 
Fensa  back  agin.” 

“Buy  Fencer  back  again!  Why,  what  do 
yon  mean  ?”  said  Mr.  R. ; and  the  whip  showed 
a rising  disposition. 

“ Dat  hoss  you  bring  home  yistidde  from  de 
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Boln  Green — ” said  Cuff,  felling  modestly  back 
about  a yard,  a yard  and  a half,  or  two  yards. 

“ Well,  what  about  him  ?”  said  Mr.  R.,  ad- 
Tancing,  the  whip  now  exhibiting  a more  de- 
cidedly upward  tendency,  with  a motion  slightly 
spasmodic. 

44  Wy,”  said  Cuff,  still  retreating,  44  dat  boss 
Fensa,  sho’s  you  bawn.” 

44  Fencer ! ” roared  Mr.  R.,  and  the  whip  came 
down  with  a run ; 44  Fencer!”  and  the  whip  came 
down  again  almost  before  it  had  recovered  from 
its  first  sudden  fall. 

Cuff  looked  as  much  hurt  as  if  his  fulled  lin- 
sey  jacket  had  possessed  acute  sensibilities ; but 
as  his  master  was  now  speechless  and  powerless 
he  took  courage,  and  said, 

44  Yes,  massa,  dat  hoss  Fensa.  He  know  he 
stable ; he  know  me  same  as  you ; he  know  him 
own  stall.  Go  straight  da ; you  go  to  de  stable, 
massa,  an  call  dat  hoss  same  like  you  use  to ; he 
know  you,  sho’s  you  bawn.” 

Mr.  Randolph  strode  into  the  stable,  and, 
as  he  entered,  called,  44  Ho,  Fencer!  Fencer, 
boy!” 

A quick  turn  of  the  head  to  the  call,  and  a 
pointing  of  both  earn  forward,  were  succeeded  by 
a merry  whinny. 

“ Bring  him  out!”  shouted  Mr.  R. ; and  the 
bright  morning  sunlight  enabled  him  to  detect 
the  dye  in  his  hair,  though  it  had  been  colored 
> 7 a master ; and  a close  inspection  showed  that 
the  cut  which  the  nicker  had  given  his  tail  was 
not  yet  quite  healed. 

44  Dat  hoss  Fensa,  sho's  you  bawn.” 

Mr.  Randolph’s  breakfast  meditations  were  by 
no  means  agreeable.  The  money  he  had  dis- 
bursed gave  him  no  concern;  he  would  have 
given,  perhaps,  ten  times  the  sum  to  reclaim  his 
horse ; but  that  he,  Archy  Randolph,  the  leader 
of  every  hunt,  the  oracle  of  the  turf — that  he 
should  have  been  deceived — deceived  in  a horse 
— deceived  in  his  own  horse — his  own  favorite 
riding-horse — shocking ! most  shocking  I And 
then  came  the  reflection  that  it  could  not  be  con- 
cealed. Before  the  sun  went  down  the  whole  coun- 
try would  ring  with  the  story.  Mr.  Randolph 
dearly  loved  a joke ; he  was  a joker — a laughing, 
practical  joker — and,  like  all  men  of  that  turn, 
was  very  restive  under  a joke  of  which  he  was 
the  victim.  But  the  chalice  was  commended  to 
his  lips,  and,  poisoned  as  it  was,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  drink. 

Some  two  weeks  passed,  during  which  he  was 
forced  to  grin  ghastly  smiles  at  every  variety  of 
jocular  comment  on  his  knowledge  of  horse- 
flesh. The  joke  was  beginning  to  grow  stale, 
and  Mr.  R.’s  wrung  withers  were  slowly  losing 
their  soreness,  when  he  was  met  one  morning, 
just  as  he  left  his  chamber,  by  Cuffey,  who  stood 
before  him  holding  his  hut  in  one  hand  and  a 
soiled  note  in  the  other.  His  eyes  seemed  start- 
ing from  their  sockets,  his  face  had  assumed  an 
ashy  hue,  and  he  shook  in  every  joint. 

44  Well,  what  now?”  said  the  master. 

Cuff  found  courage  to  hand  him  the  paper,  as 
the  words, 4 4 Fensa  gone  agin — find  dat  papa  in 
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he  troff,”  came  rattling  through  his  shivering 
jaws. 

Mr.  R.  rushed  with  the  unopened  note  to  the 
stable,  where  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Fencer’s  stall.  It  was  after  many  moments 
of  paralyzed  silence  that  he  remembered  the  pa- 
per found  in  the  stall,  which  he  still  held  clutdi- 
ed  in  his  hand.  Walking  to  the  stable-door,  he 
examined  the  note,  which  was  sealed  carefully, 
the  device  being  a winged  horse.  Upon  opening 
it,  his  eyes  were  delighted  with  a perusal  of  a 
communication  nearly  in  these  words : 

“ Captain  Perkins  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  hopes  he  will  be  believed  when  he  assures  Mr. 

R.  that  when  he  unexpectedly  met  him  at  the  Bowling 
Green  and  sold  him  the  horse  Fencer  he  sincerely  in- 
tended never  to  interrupt  Mr.  R.  in  the  quiet  possession 
of  that  valuable  animal  Captain  P.,  however,  finds  that 
every  day  makes  him  more  and  more  regret  having  ever 
consented  to  part  with  him ; and  now,  business  of  a press- 
ing nature  calling  Captain  P.  to  a distant  part  of  the  conn- 
try,  he  finds  himself  constrained,  however  reluctantly, 
once  more  to  rely  on  the  speed  and  endurance  of  the  best 
horse  he  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  backing.  Before  Mr.  R. 
receives  this  Fencer  will  he  many  miles  distant,  and  will 
probably  not  return  to  Virginia.’* 

Fencer  never  returned  to  Virginia,  so  far  as  is 
known ; but  the  second  loss  was  not  the  subject 
of  jocular  remarks  in  Mr.  Randolph’s  presence 
for  years  after.  The  kindly  feelings  of  some, 
and  a suspicion  of  unpleasant  correspondence  on 
the  port  of  others,  saved  him  from  any  super- 
added  pain. 

Captain  Perkins  is  said  to  have  been  several 
times  taken,  but  always  to  have  effected  bis  es- 
cape before  reaching  jail.  He  seemed  never  to 
have  been  out  of  observation  of  some  of  his  trusti- 
est followers.  One  instance  was  mentioned.  He 
was  entrapped  in  one  of  the  lower  counties  of  the 
State,  and  taken  without  resistance.  After  he 
had  been  securely  bound  upon  a horse,  his  cap- 
tors hurried  toward  their  county  jail.  Captain 
P.  beguiled  the  weary  ride  by  pleasant  conversa- 
tion ; among  other  things,  assuring  the  sheriff’s 
officers  that  he  purposed  leaving  their  society  be- 
fore they  reached  the  county  seat. 

Thus  pleasantly  talking,  they  arrived  at  an 
old  Virginia  ordinary  — called  “ornery”  for 
short.  The  tavern  porch  was  unusually  full, 
and  Captain  P.  was  the  engrossing  theme  of 
conversation.  None  of  the  company  but  had 
lost  one  or  more  horses ; and  right  welkin-ring- 
ing was  the  shout  that  went  forth  when  the  veri- 
table Captain  was  exhibited,  bound  hand  and 
foot.  While  the  officers  were  taking  the  cus- 
tomary refresher  — metheglin  was  the  proper 
name  of  44  peach  and  honey”  in  the  days  of  our 
Revolutionary  sires — they  informed  their  friends 
of  the  cool  manner  in  which  the  Captain  assured 
them  that  he  had  no  intention  of  going  to  jail. 

Their  first  amazement  over,  several  of  the 
party  volunteered  their  services  as  an  additional 
escort.  One  or  two  were  going  that  way  any- 
how ; to  some  others  a few  miles  more  or  less 
made  no  sort  of  difference ; while  yet  more  would 
travel  afoot  to  the  world’s  end  to  see  him  hang- 
ed. The  sheriff  left  the  tavern  with  a goodly 
company  of  well-mounted  and  pretty-well-armed 
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special  deputies,  who,  after  traveling  a few  miles, 
drew  their  weapons,  unbound  their  Captain,  dis- 
mounted the  law  officers,  and  dashed  off,  “ tight 
merrilie,”  into  the  pine-woods. 

If  these  random  recollections  of  one  among 
man 7 evenings  spent  under  that  same  hospitable 
roof  should  be  an  incentive  to  others,  and  bring 
out  some  of  the  many  similar  stories  which, 
though  unpublished,  are  still  treasured  traditions 
in  the  old  families  of  Virginia,  I will  have  done 
a good  work.  If  not  witty  myself,  I would  be 
gratified  to  think  that  I was  “ the  cause  of  wit  in 
others.”  Should  the  surviving  relatives  of  Mr. 
Venable  desire  to  know  who  has  taken  the  pres- 
ent liberty,  their  memories  will  recall  the  real 
name  of  one  who,  while  he  resided  among  them, 
was  sometimes  called  Cohee. 

CRITICISM  FORESTALLED ; 

OR,  RHYME  VERSUS  REASON. 

WITH  COPIOUS  NOTES  BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

[The  Argument. — The  Poety  in  turning  over 
the  contents  of  an  old  desk , encountereth  one  of  his 
own  juvenile  effusions , and  weakly  stoppeth  to  read 
and  comment  thereon .] 

E reads: 

“ODE  TO  SPRING. 

Hail  spring!  sweet  spring!  young  nurse  of  summer's 
roses! 

Now  o'er  our  land  thy  glorious  smile  is  shed; 

'Neath  its  soft  beam  the  violet's  eye  unclose*, 

And  the  pale  primrose  lifts  its  perfum'd  head. 

I scent  afar  the  cowslips  on  the  hill, 

And  the  rich  honeysuckle's  breath  floats  by; 

Loos'd  finom  its  silvery  fetters,  sings  the  rill, 

And  dream  like  shadows  flit  along  the  sky." 

There,  now;  that’s  good — but  it  must  have 
been  indited  a long  time  ago— in  the  early  ages, 
probably,  before  steel-pens  came  into  use,  for  it 
was  evidently  written  by  a hit  of  a goose  ! A 
vivid  description  of  spring — very ! A most  won- 
derfully striking  likeness — only  a little  too  high- 
ly-colored for  modern  times.  Nevertheless,  I 
consider  it  a very  clever  picture  of  what  a spring 
should  be ; and  I would  have  it  Dagucrreotyped 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  future  springs  on 
their  “ first  coming  out,”  if  sunshine  was  not  so 
uncommonly  scarce  in  the  market  at  present. 
“Sweet  spring”  indeed!  If  this  is  a sweet 
spring,  I do  wonder  what  a sour  one  would  be. 
I thought  I knew,  hut  I suppose  I do  not.  But 
as  to  bidding  spring  “ hail,”  I should  say  that 
was  a work  of  supererogation,  for  she  does  not 
do  any  thing  else. 

“ Young  nurse  of  summer's  roses !" 

Yes ! a very  young  and  very  inexperienced 
nurse,  indeed!  I do  not  wonder  so  many  of 
snmmer’s  yonng  ones  “drop  off”  under  such 
nursing ; and  if  I was  she,  the  next  time  I look- 
ed out  for  such  a commodity  I would  require 
some  recommendation  from  the  last  place  she 
came  from. 

“'Neath  Its  soft  beam  the  violet's  eye  uncloses." 

Now  there  is  some  sense  in  that;  that's  ac- 
cording to  Scripture.  Yes,  I suppose  there  is 
such  a thing  as  “ a beam  in  the  eye but  I did 


not  know  that  violets  were  particularly  subject 
to  this  kind  of  ophthalmia. 

“The  primrose  rears  its  perfum'd  head." 

Does  it  ? I wonder  what  kind  of  hair-oil  the 
primroses  use! 

“The  cow  slips  on  the  hill." 

Yes,  indeed,  I dare  say  she  does,  and  in  the 
valley  too ; it  would  take  more  than  four  legs  to 
keep  up  beast  or  body  in  these  slippery  times,  I 
know.  I have  heard  that  “ man  was  made  up- 
right but  I rather  think  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
keep  himself  so  nowadays. 

“The  honey-suckle's  breath  floats  by." 

Well,  live  and  learn ! Spring  honeysuckles! 
quite  a rarity  2 I had  not  studied  Botany  then, 

I suppose ; for  I evidently  did  not  clearly  distin- 
guish between  honey-suckles  and  icicles!  But 
let  us  see— what  comes  next  ? 

“It  is  the  childhood  of  the  growing  year, 

And  the  calm  azure  of  yon  smiling  skies, 

80  softly  bright,  so  luminously  clear, 

Is  like  the  questioning  glance  of  childhood's  eyes. 

What  shall  the  future  be  of  thU  bright  birth? 

We  fear  to  ask.  The  year  before  us  standi — 

An  infant  mystery — holy,  yet  of  earth — 

Fresh  from  the  touch  of  the  Creator's  hands!" 

Mercy  upon  us ! that  was  written  before  I 
came  to  years  of  discretion,  certainly  ! 

“An  infant  mystery— holy,  yet  of  earth!" 

And  was  I ever  “ so  green”  as  that?  Well, 
yes,  I suppose  I was ; but  I was  not  so  much  to 
blame  either,  for  times  are  changed.  Children 
were  children  then ; but,  bless  my  soul ! I have 
grown  wiser  since  that  time.  Children,  indeed! 

Why,  children  used  always  to  think  and  believe 
that  their  father  was  made  of  diamond  dost,  and 
mamma  of  the  veritable  attar  of  roses— that 
grandpapa  was  a glorified  amalgamation  of  Fa- 
ther Abraham  and  General  Washington,  and  a 
living  and  walking  compendium  of  all  the  vir- 
tues of  all  the  ages  between,  and  grandmamma 
an  illuminated  presentation  copy  of  bounteous 
Eve,  with  the  very  becoming  addition  of  liberal 
and  capacious  pockets ! But  they  do  not  believe 
so  note.  Now  they  know  that  parents  and  grand- 
parents are  only  human ; made,  the  very  best  of 
them,  of  only  skin,  bone,  blood,  flesh,  sinews,  ob- 
stinacy, and  disobedience . Catch  a child  nose — 
a real  child  (an  innocent,  natural,  naughty,  hon- 
est, wondering,  loving,  credulous,  rolly-polly  scat 
of  a child,  such  as  they  used  to  bring  “ before  the 
Revolution”) — and  it  would  be  a greater  curios- 
ity than  both  the  Aztec  children ; and  I,  for  one, 
should  rather  have  it. 

Talk  of 

“The  questioning  glance  of  childhood's  eyes!" 

All  nonsense  I Children  do  not  question  now ; 
they  answer / Childhood  is  now  “a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  an  expounder  of  the  prophecies,” and 
knows  far  more  about  the  animal,  mineral,  and 
vegetable, kingdom s than  it  does  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven.  Why,  there  is  not  a child  of  six 
summers  to  be  found  in  all  Christendom  that 
will  not  feel  competent  to  contradict  its  grand- 
father in  theology,  and  its  father  in  mathemat- 
ics, and  complain  that  mamma  cuts  the  apple- 
pie  into  too  acute  triangles  ! 
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Children  indeed ! Who  cares  for  nursery  tales 
now  t They  may  listen  to 

“Turn  again,  Whittington,  Lord  Major  of  London 
town,” 

for  that  is  a tale  of  commercial  enterprise  and 
money-making  speculation ; or  to  44  Robinson 
Crusoe,”  for  he  was  a land  discoverer  and  a col- 
onizer : but  who  cares  now  for  the  44  Babes  in  the 
Wood,”  or  for  that  itinerating  and  vituperative 
female  who  made  night  hideous  with  alternate 
entreaty  and  imprecation,  calling  on  all  the  pow- 
ers of  earth  and  nature  to  help  her,  simply  be- 
cause, as  she  repeatedly  tells  us,  she 

u Saw  bj  the  moonlight  'twas  half  past  midnight, 

And  time  kid  and  she  were  at  home  an  hour  and  a 
half  ago!" 

Call  your  little  ones  round  you  and  try  them 
with 

“ Pussy  cat,  pussy  cat,  give  me  my  long  t-a-I-1  again  1” 
If  they  are  girls,  they  may  be  ignorant  enough  to 
ask,  gravely,  whether  pussy  cat  ever  did  make 
restitution  of  the  caudal  extremity  of  her  vic- 
tim ; but  if  boys,  ten  to  one  they  will  talk  of  an 
action  for  damages,  or  remind  you  that  the  law 
of  entail  is  opposed  to  our  free  American  institu- 
tions. 

Dare  not  to  insult  the  intellectual  acumen  of 
your  four-year-old  boy  by  the  sad  fate  of  little 
44  Red  Riding  Hood,”  or  that  dearest,  best,  and 
grandest  of  all  nursery  traditions,  44  The  Three 
Bears,”  though  still,  in  the  inmost  recesses  of 
your  own  memory,  are  ringing  the  very  tones  of 
the  dear  old  voice  in  which  you  heard  from  long 
withered  lips  the  gruff  inquiry  of  the  two  old 
bears,  44  Who's  been  lying  on  my  bed  ?”  and 
44  Who's  been  lying  on  my  bed?”  and  the  sharp, 
childish  treble  of  the  amiable  little  bear  piping 
out,  44  Who’s  been  lying  on  my  bed,  and  broke  it 
all  down  t"  Dare  not  to  do  it ! Better  tell  him 
of  the  Bulls  and  Bears  of  Wall  Street,  and  of 
banks  all  broken  down;  he  will  understand  it 
better. 

Yet  the  children  have  an  ancient  mythology 
of  their  own,  too;  there  are  myths  they  still 
cling  to  tenaciously ; they  still  talk,  at  certain 
periods  and  stated  times,  of  44  Santa  Clans”  and 
44 the  giving  man;”  still  retaining  these  empty 
names  as  older  children  do  the  44  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe”  of  the  English  law ; knowing  per- 
fectly well  all  the  while  that  they  are  only 
solemn,  time-honored  old  humbugs,  yet  finding 
it  for  their  own  convenience  and  advantage  to  re- 
tain their  names.  Oh!  the  children  of  these 
times  are  very  wise  in  their  generation. 

They  have  a fund  of  lip-learning,  and  can 
handle  the  sciences  just  as  familiarly  as  they 
would  young  rabbits.  They  can  explain  to  you 
the  nature  and  properties  of  heat  and  cold ; the 
articulation  of  the  joints,  and  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  They  can  talk  of  their  thorax  and 
their  pericranium,  and  lay  their  fingers  on  the 
exact  region  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  spleen ; but 
as  to  their  hearts  and  brains , neither  they  nor 
their  teachers  seem  ever  to  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  even  try  to  find  out  where  they  are  hidden ! 
Well  I /W  be  it;  pofesibly  they  might  not  find 
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them  if  they  did  search,  and  it’s  wrong  to  waste 
time. 

He  reads  again: 

uBnt  spring-time  melts  to  summer— In  the  skies, 

More  fervid,  day  by  day,  the  splendor  grows — 

As  childhood,  daily  brightening  ’neath  our  eyes, 

Bursts  forth  to  womanhood — the  perfect  rose! 

Resplendent  summer!  gloriously  fair. 

Pale  by  thy  side,  spring's  earlier  beauties  ftde; 

A witching  glory  fill*  the  noontide  air. 

And  forms  of  love  and  beauty  haunt  the  shade  1" 

44  Forms  of  love  and  beauty  haunt  the  shade 
4 4 Oh!  this  love,  this  love!”  Now  I have  no 
doubt  that  was  written  when  I was  so  deeply  in 
love  with  pretty  Ellen  Anderson,  and  just  nine- 
teen. Good  while  ago,  bless  my  heart  and  soul ! 

And  can  44 /,  by  myself  /,”  be  the  same  poor 
fellow  who  was  then  so  fairly  immersed,  over 
head  and  ears,  in  that  most  sweet  delusion  ? who 
44  fell  into  the  honey-pot  up  to  his  ears,”  and  was 
“found  drowned,  dead;”  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  humane  society  ? Ah ! me ; hardened  sin- 
ner that  I am,  I can  scarcely  believe  it,  but  I 
suppose  T must  be!  What  a beauty  she  was 
though — no  such  girls  about  nowadays ! Why 
her  six  daughters,  all  put  together,  have  not  a 
tithe  of  their  mother’s  beauty ! Eyes  and  teeth 
like  cut  steel ! and  such  a merry,  ringing  laugh ! 

And  then  how  she  could  sing,  and  play,  and 
dance,  and  draw:  and  she  did  draw  me  just 
where  she  chose ! 

Ah ! I thought  her  a piece  of  perfection  then — 
ethereal  as  the  rainbow,  spariding  like  the  gal- 
axy, brilliant  and  bewildering  as  the  northern 
lights!  (I  met  her  in  a hardware  shop  last 
Tuesday  and  she  bought  a box  of  tallow-candles 
and  a chopping-knife,  and  inquired  the  lowest 
price  of  hard  soap!)  Ah!  well,  never  mind; 
but  I thought  once  that  love  was — I can’t  say  just 
exactly  what , you  know,  but  certainly  something 
very  different  from  the  article  in  common  use 
nowadays,  when  hands  and  hearts  go  to  the  high- 
est bidder,  and  a lover  is  won,  like  a gome  of 
chess,  by  a studied  and  complicated  series  of 
sagacious  manoeuvres ; when  marriages  are  made 
up  like  a ship’s  reckoning  or  a Newmarket  bet- 
ting-book, all  figures  and  calculation;  when 
denouements , elopements,  and  divorces,  are  the 
fashionable  pastime,  and  wedded  people  seem  to 
change  partners  with  as  much  nonchalance  as 
they  used  to  for  a quadrille ! True,  you  may 
say  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  upon  this,  as 
upon  almost  all  other  subjects.  Solomon, 

“The  wisest  man  the  world  e'er  saw," 
thought  his  seven  hundred  wives  too  few ; and 
worthy  Job,  the  most  patient  man  on  earth, 
found  one  a little  too  much : but  these  are  ex- 
treme cases.  I suppose  the  44  juste  milieu ” is  yet 
to  be  found  out;  and  if  we  may  trust  to  the 
many  experiments  said  to  be  going  on  around 
us,  it  is  probably  reserved  for  Yankee  shrewdness 
to  solve  the  problem ; and  in  so  doing,  to  add  a 
fresh  laurel  leaf  to  our  national  glory  only  in- 
ferior to  steam-engines,  lightning-rods,  sewing- 
machines,  and  cue umber-sl i cere.  But  for  my 
own  part,  I hold  to  the  opinion  of  Job. 

He  reads  again : 
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“But  on — still  onward — speeds  the  rolling  year; 

Tf  b spring's  glad  childhood,  summer’s  glorious  prime 
Fade  into  autumn — while  we  garner  here, 
Triumphantly,  their  gifts  for  future  time; 

The  woods  grow  gorgeous  in  decay's  first  stage — 

But  gone  are  singing  birds,  and  clustering  roses, 
While,  calm  and  tranquil,  like  tixne-honor'd  age, 

The  weary  autumn  on  our  hills  reposes." 

‘ 4 Time-honored  age  /”  There  now,  there  is  an- 
other fallacy.  There  is  not  any  such  thing  exist- 
ing ; old  men  and  old  women  have  disappeared — 
gone , like  behemoth  and  the  mastodon ! There 
used  to  be  such  things  I know,  and  what  has  be- 
come of  them  I can  not  say ; but  I do  say,  there 
are  none  about  now ; I suppose  they  are  out  of 
fashion.  There  is  nobody  old  now  but  just  “ the 
old  Harry,”  and  I believe  it  is  rather  good  breed- 
ing to  speak  of  him  as  the  senior  Henry  ! 

People  do  not  grow  old  now , as  they  used  to  do ; 
they  keep  themselves  in  better  repair.  “When 
the  grinders  cease,  because  they  are  few,”  “ the 
mourners”  don't  “go  about  the  streets”  until 
they  have  got  a new  set.  But  I can  remember 
when  women  of  threescore  years  and  upward 
used  to  give  in  and  acknowledge  themselves  to 
be  elderly  people*  and  repose  like  the  “weary 
autumn.” 

And  yet  they  were  not  just  idle  either.  They 
could  not  do  much , to  be  sure ; but  they  used  to 
wash  the  cups,  knit  and  darn  the  stockings,  roast 
the  coffee,  shell  the  pease,  string  the  beans,  pick 
the  currants,  pare  apples,  pound  spice,  stone 
raisins,  cut  loaf-sugar,  pick  roses,  kill  flies,  dry 
herbs,  make  pickles,  distill  rose-water,  make 
holders  and  patchwork,  and  render  themselves 
generally  useful.  But  there  are  no  old  men  and 
women  now. 

We  hear  of  our  great-grandfathers  in  their 
cocked  hats,  and  scarlet  cloaks,  and  flowing  pow- 
dered wigs.  Ay,  more,  we  have  even  seen  their 
wig-boxes,  and  handled  their  gold  snuff-boxes, 
and  played  with  their  gold-headed  canes.  We 
stand  before  their  pictures,  and  can  imagine  their 
dignified  steps,  and  grave  and  stately  bearing, 
when,  under  the  weight  of  sixty  years,  or  less , 
they  demurely  walked  abroad  os  reverend  seniors, 
and  gracefully  accepted,  as  their  just  due,  the 
respectful  salutation  of  the  young  men  who  rose 
up  to  do  them  honor.  “All  very  well,”  we 
say.  “ That  was  as  it  should  be ; would  it  were 
the  fashion  now  /”  But  let  such  a fashion  return 
again,  and  where  should  we  find  actors  for  this 
part  of  the  drama  ? Who  among  the  present  gen- 
erations would  be  found  ready  to  come  forward 
as  candidates  for  these  once  coveted  honors? 
Not  our  grandfathers,  for  they  are  out  with  our 
grandmothers  skating  on  the  common  or  coast- 
ing down  the  hill  (“the  post-meridians,”  as  a 
clever  writer  has  called  them).  The  professional 
men  are  steaming  round  the  world,  or  yachting, 
or  driving  fast  horses : they  are  all  in  motion, 
at  “ two-forty”  speed,  and 

u Panting  time  toils  after  them  in  vain." 

No ! I say  it  again,  we  have  no  old  men  and 
women  now  l 

Bless  me  I can  that  be  the  dinner-gong?  Yes 
— and  I have  wasted  full  twenty  minutes  over 


this  absurd  trash.  I must  be  a greater  fool  now 
than  I was  when  I wrote  it.  Surely  length  of 
years  has  brought  me  no  wisdom. 

(He  tears  the  paper,  and  goes  down  to  dinner 
with  what  appetite  he  may.) 


SUCH  A MISTAKE! 

L 

“ A ND  now,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Mayfield 
JljL  as  she  clasped  Rosalie’s  bracelet  and  gate 
the  last  few  finishing  touches  to  her  attire,  “be 
very  careful  not  to  dance  too  mnch  this  evening. 

I know  it  is  very  delightful  and  exhilarating,  but 
there’s  nothing  that  injures  a girl’s  appearance 
more,  in  my  opinion.  Walk  quietly  through  a 
few  sets,  if  you  like,  but  don’t  run  the  risk  of 
getting  red  and  heated.  How  painful  it  is  to  see 
a young  lady  led  to  a seat  by  her  partner,  with 
her  face  in  a perfect  flame,  and  her  breath  so 
hurried  that  she  almost  pants  1 And  be  very 
sure  not  to  eat  any  ices,  you  are  so  delicate.  I 
really  tremble  every  time  you  go  out  lest  you 
should  get  sore  throat,  or  bronchitis,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  Now  wrap  up  warm,  my 
love,  for  the  night  is  cold,  and  you  know  it  isn’t 
as  if  you  had  only  to  sink  back  in  a carriage  and 
ride  home  when  the  party  is  over.  There’s  the 
evil  of  being  poor  I” 

“Not  a very  terrible  evil,  I think,  mamma,” 
said  Rosalie,  smiling ; “at  least  there  are  plenty 
of  instances  about  us  much  more  distressing,  and 
plenty  who  would  wonder  what  poverty  we  had 
to  complain  ofl” 

“ There  you  are,  my  dear,  just  as  usual !”  ex- 
claimed her  xhother ; “as  if  that  made  any  dif- 
ference! If  I am  tired  and  cold  as  I walk  home 
at  two  in  the  morning,  it  doesn’t  make  me  any 
warmer  to  reflect  that  there  may  be  people  some- 
where in  the  cellars  around  who  arc  colder  yet.” 

“ No !”  thought  Rosalie ; “ but  it  might  make 
a person  more  patient  with  a discomfort  that 
would  be  removed  as  soon  as  home  was  reached.” 

She  made  no  comment,  however ; but  presently 
remarked;  “Poor  Mrp.  Taylor!  I should  not 
like  to  be  in  her  place  just  now ! I suppose  they 
are  in  the  last  agonies  of  preparation,  lighting 
up  and  going  about  to  see  that  every  thing  is 
comme  il faut .” 

“ I don’t  know  why  yon  should  say  poor  Mis. 
Taylor,”  replied  her  mother.  “I  should  like 
nothing  better,  Rosalie,  than  to  see  you  at  the 
head  of  just  such  an  establishment  as  hers,  and 
suffering  no  greater  trial  than  she  undergoes  in 
giving  this  veiy  entertainment.” 

“Indeed,  mamma,  you  could  not  wish  me  a 
more  unwelcome  lot!  I consider  Mrs.  Taylor 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  women  of  my  ac- 
quaintance!” 

“ Unfortunate  1”  thought  Mtb.  Mayfield,  “and 
with  an  income  like  hers  1 What  insane  idea 
has  Rosalie  got  into  her  head  now*  ? I can’t  see,” 
she  added  aloud,  “ what  there  is  in  Mrs.  Taylor 
to  call  forth  especial  commiseration.” 

“ I’ll  tell  you,  mamma.  She  married  a man 
she  never  would  have  thought  of  had  it  not  been 
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for  his  money — a man  inferior  to  her  in  mind, 
manner,  education — one  with  whom  she  could 
not  pass  a single  evening  pleasantly — and  she 
must  spend  her  whole  life  with  him  l The  per- 
fect absence  of  all  domestic  happiness  drives  her 
to  seek  enjoyment  in  dress  and  display,  and 
these  produce  rivalries  and  heart-burnings  in- 
numerable. Then  the  sort  of  life  she  leads 
makes  her  heartless.  I really  do  not  think  she 
cares  half  as  much  for  her  children  as  unfashion- 
able mothers  do — my  friend  Mrs.  Wood,  for  in- 
stance.” 

44  We  must  not  be  censorious,  Rosalie ! That 
is  a very  bad  spirit,  my  child ; and  there’s  no 
need  of  being  heartless  just  because  one  happens 
to  be  rich,  even  allowing  that  Mrs.  Taylor  is  a 
trifle  so.  As  for  her  husband’s  inferiority,  she 
doesn’t  feel  it  so  much,  because  you  see,  my  dear, 
Mr.  Taylor  is  down  at  the  counting-house  so 
late,  and  then  at  her  parries  he  just  stands  some- 
where very  quietly,  and  does  not  make  himself 
at  all  conspicuous.  I don’t  believe  she  is  often 
mortified  by  bis  appearance.” 

4 4 My  dear  mamma,”  cried  Rosalie,  laughing, 
44  you  would  make  an  excellent  special  pleader  ; 
but  you  have  not  convinced  me,  after  all.  If  I 
ever  have  a husband  I shall  take  care  that  he  is 
not  one  with  whom  I shall  dread  to  pass  an 
evening  tete-a-tete ; nor  shall  he  be  of  the  sort 
whose  chief  virtue  consists  in  keeping  quiet  and 
not  making  spectacles  of  themselves.  No,  in- 
deed! He  shall  be  one  whose  company  and 
conversation  I can  enjoy  when  we  are  alone, 
and  whom  I shall  be  proud  to  present  to  all  my 
guests.” 

44  Very  well,  my  love,”  said  her  mother,  kind- 
ly, 44 1 hope  you  may  some  day  find  him.  But 
I shall  take  good  care,”  she  added,  mentally, 
44  that  he  has  something  to  depend  upon  more 
substantial  than  all  these  agreeable  qualities 
which  you  seem  to  consider  the  only  things  of 
importance.” 

Mrs.  Mayfield  was  one  of  a class  perhaps  as 
much  to  be  pitied  as  those  who  undergo  priva- 
tions of  a more  absolute  nature.  Her  position 
and  associations  ever  since  her  marriage  had  been 
with  people  of  means  greatly  superior  to  her  own, 
and  the  endeavor  to  maintain  a footing  among 
them  taxed  to  the  very  utmost  her  powers  of 
economy  and  management.  Her  husband,  now 
some  years  dead,  had  been  an  amiable,  intelli- 
gent, and  woll-hred  man,  hut  lacked,  alas ! the 
faculty,  so  essential  in  these  days,  of  making 
money  speedily.  Industrious  in  his  profession, 
affectionate  in  his  family,  esteemed  among  his 
friends,  he  was  such  a husband  as  any  woman 
might  have  valned ; yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
his  wife  sometimes  overlooked  these  sterling  qual- 
ities, and  would  have  preferred  to  see  him  more 
like  various  A’s  and  B’s  of  her  acquaintance, 
who,  beginning  with  nothing,  had  risen,  by  means 
not  to  bo  too  closely  scrutinised,  to  splendid 
houses  on  the  Avenue  and  country-seats  up  the 
river.  Poor  Mr.  Mayfield ! He  felt,  in  some 
degree,  what  were  his  wife’s  sentiments  in  this 
respect,  and  tried  ever  and  anon  to  remedy  af- 


fairs by  sundry  bits  of  speculation.  But  his  was 
not  the  gift  of  Midas,  and  these  little  attempts 
generally  ended  in  loss  and  disappointment. 
Mrs.  Mayfield  sighed  to  find  that  the  regular  in- 
come of  his  business,  and  her  own  tact  in  expend- 
iture, were  all  she  could  rely  upon.  Often  when 
keenly  conscious  of  deficiencies  which  she  was 
powerless  to  supply,  she  thought,  4 If  I were  only 
a man  I am  sure  I could  do  something,  just  as 
those  around  me  do.”  It  seemed  so  very  hard 
that  when  she  was  not  in  the  least  trying  to  vie 
with  rich  people— which  would  be,  of  course,  the 
height  of  folly — but  only  desiring  to  hate  things 
just  respectable , she  should  find  it  impossible  to 
compass  her  end. 

Rosalie  had  been  from  babyhood  extremely 
pretty,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  render  her 
accomplishments  equal  to  her  personal  charms. 
Mrs.  Mayfield  hoped  and  believed  that  her  child 
was  not  destined  to  drudge  through  life  on  insuf- 
ficient means,  as  she  had  done.  That  Rosalie 
should  make  a wealthy  match ; that  her  graceful 
form  should  be  arrayed  in  silken  robes  and  draped 
in  velvets  and  Cashmeres ; that  her  lovely  face 
should  look  forth  from  Paris  bonnets ; that  she 
should  eat  from  silver  and  Sevres,  and  ride  out 
in  a splendid  carriage  with  servants  in  livery — 
this  was  the  climax  of  her  mother’s  ambition. 
Perhaps  she  was  not  so  much  to  blame.  If  she 
had  known  any  of  the  great  evils  of  life — if  she 
had  had  a dissipated  or  unkind  husband,  or  re- 
bellious, ungrateful  children — if  she  had  suffered 
from  the  loss  of  health  or  friends,  or  the  disgrace 
of  those  dear  to  her— -she  might  have  estimated 
more  lightly  the  inconveniences  that  she  endured. 
As  it  was,  it  seemed  to  her  that  to  have  plenty 
of  money,  never  to  be  obliged  to  save,  and  cal- 
culate, and  contrive,  and  do  without,  must  be 
the  sum  of  human  felicity.  But  she  never  im- 
parted her  designs  to  Rosalie.  There  were  sev- 
eral reasons  for  this.  She  had  respect  to  the 
fresh,  unworldly  nature  of  the  young  girl,  and 
shrank  from  instilling  therein  mercenary  or  pru- 
dential maxims.  She  knew,  moreover,  from 
good  use  of  her  eyes  during  a series  of  years,  that 
husband-hunting  girls  are  soon  found  out,  and 
that  Rosalie’s  chances  of  the  desired  match  were 
not  at  all  lessened  by  her  perfect  unconsciousness 
and  naxvelt.  Her  extreme  beauty  won  admira- 
tion wherever  she  appeared,  and  the  mother 
trusted  to  her  own  good  management  to  turn 
this  admiration  to  account  in  time.  Meanwhile 
there  was  no  haste ; for  Rosalie  was  only  nine- 
teen, and  in  the  first  bloom  of  her  beauty.  She 
had  been  kept  free,  thus  far,  from  any  undesir- 
able entanglement,  and  her  destiny  would  no 
doubt  declare  itself  in  the  course  of  a year  or  two. 

Heroines  have  been  so  often  described  that  I 
hardly  dare  inflict  Rosalie’s  portrait  on  my  read- 
ers ; yet  she  was  lovely  enough  to  claim  atten- 
tion, even  amidst  a crowd  of  beauties.  Rather 
tall  and  slight,  yet  redeemed  from  the  least  sus- 
picion of  thinness  or  mcagrcncss  by  the  full  and 
rounded  outlines  of  her  form,  with  a small,  ex- 
quisitely-shaped head,  and  features  delicate  and 
regular.  Large  brown  eyes,  pensive  and  aflfec- 
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tionate,  were  shaded  by  the  longest  and  blackest 
lashes,  and  her  cheek  had  a deep,  bright  bloom, 
like  the  heart  of  a rose.  Then  she  moved  so 
well ; she  stood,  or  sat,  or  leaned  as  no  one  else 
did.  Her  dresses  always  fitted  her  so  perfectly, 
her  garments  fell  in  such  full  and  graceful  folds, 
that  she  appeared  better  attired  in  the  cheapest 
material  than  other  people  in  rich  or  costly  ap- 
parel. She  was  gentle  and  good,  a little  roman- 
tic perhaps,  and  entirely  unaware  of  her  mother’s 
views  for  her.  Of  the  evils  of  limited  means 
she  knew  but  little ; for  Mrs.  Mayfield  was  the 
queen  of  managers,  and  made  her  few  hundreds 
do  full  service  down  to  the  very  lost  cent ; and 
Rosalie,  happily,  was  not  one  of  those  covetous 
spirits  who  can  never  see  any  thing  handsome  or 
desirable  in  the  possession  of  other  people  with- 
out straightway  feeling  themselves  very  ill-used 
because  they  can  not  have  one  like  it.  But  all 
this  time  we  arc  forgetting  Mrs.  Taylor’s  party. 

When  Rosalie  doffed  her  wrappings  and  shone 
forth  in  the  glory  of  her  pretty  pink  silk,  her  mo- 
ther glanced  around  the  dressing-room,  full  of  la- 
dies in  almost  every  stage  of  the  toilet,  and  de- 
cided in  her  own  mind  that  though  there  were 
several  more  expensively  dressed,  there  was  not 
one  who  looked  half  as  well.  With  which  com- 
fortable reflection  she  drew  on  her  gloves,  shook 
out  her  handkerchief,  and  descended  the  stairs  ac- 
companied by  the  fair  object  of  her  meditations. 

There  was  the  customary  display ; a blaze  of 
light,  a wilderness  of  exotics,  a hum  of  voices, 
soft  odors  of  millefleurs  and  violet,  bright  eyes, 
sparkling  jewels,  etc.,  etc.  There  w'ere  meagre 
arms  and  necks,  uncovered  to  the  pitiless  gaze 
and  cruel  sneer;  there  were  plump  forms  ex- 
posed much  more  than  was  necessary  or  desira- 
ble. Conspicuous  amidst  the  brilliant  throng  was 
the  hostess.  She  was  one  of  the  night-blooming 
plants;  seen  by  daylight  she  was  a tall,  sallow,' 
plain  woman,  on  whom  you  would  never  have 
bestowed  a second  glance.  But  enchant  her 
with  the  magic  of  full  dress,  shed  over  her  the 
soft  bloom  and  fairness  of  rouge  and  pearl-pow- 
der, brush  and  oil  her  hair  a discretion , and  add 
a few  false  braids  and  bandeaux,  lace  her  up  and 
fill  her  out,  put  flashing  gems  upon  her  neck  and 
arms,  rich  lace  in  her  berthe  and  flounces,  then 
give  her  quantum  suf  of  gaslight  and  excitement, 
and  look  you ! she  shone  forth  splendid  among 
belles;  a perfect  extinguisher  to  many  a one 
who  would  completely  put  her  out  in  truthful 
sunshine.  She  was  all  smiles,  grace,  and  cour- 
tesy ; a striking  contrast  to  her  liege  lord.  He 
was,  perhaps,  very  respectable  in  his  own  proper 
province  of  making  the  money,  but  decidedly  out 
of  place  where  his  wife  was  spending  it. 

“ You’ve  seen  the  two  lions,  I suppose,”  said 
Mrs.  James,  a chaperon,  who,  having  duly  dis- 
posed of  her  charges,  had  retreated  to  a sofa  and 
Mrs.  Mayfield. 

“No,”  returned  that  lady ; “ I was  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  unusual  attraction  present.” 

“ Oh  yes ; a great  author  and  a great  fortune. 
Mr.  Henry  is  the  fortune,  and  Mr.  Irwin  the  au- 
thor.” 


“ Irwin  ? I do  not  remember  any  such  name," 
said  Mrs.  Mayfield,  who  was  tolerably  an  fait  of 
the  literary  world. 

“ I presume  not ; he  writes  under  a nom  de 
plume , and  has  only  been  very  recently  found  out. 
He  has  just  published  some  wonderful  thing  that 
every  body  is  wild  over : strange  that  I can’t  rec- 
ollect his  title,  nor  that  of  his  book  2 Mr.  Hen- 
ry is  excessively  handsome.” 

“ And  a great  fortune,  I think  you  said?” 

“Yes,  immense — so  they  say,  at  least.  I 
can’t  speak  from  personal  knowledge,  never  har- 
ing seen  either  of  the  young  men  until  to-night. 
But  they  were  talking  of  it  in  the  dressing-room, 
and  saying  what  a splendid  match  he  would  be 
for  somebody.  He  bears  the  highest  possible 
character,  too,  which  is  what  you  can  not  often 
say  of  these  rich  young  men.  There  he  is  now, 
talking  with  Rosalie;  that  tall,  distinguished- 
looking  man ; and  there  is  Mr.  Irwin,  across  the 
room  with  Amy  Sandford.” 

Mrs.  Mayfield  looked  with  interest,  and  thought 
the  term  ‘ 1 distinguished”  extremely  applicable  to 
that  favored  son  of  fortune.  He  wTas  tall,  dark, 
with  very  black  hair  and  mustache,  and  a rerj 
fascinating  mien.  He  seemed  much  absorbed  by 
Rosalie,  and  straightway  the  mother’s  mind  ran 
over  a long  line  of  delightful  possibilities.  He 
could  not  fail  to  be  interested  and  to  admire  her 
child : of  that  she  was  certain ; and  as  for  Rosa- 
lie, why  he  was  just  the  sort  of  interesting,  ro- 
mantic-looking personage  that  the  dear  girl  would 
be  sure  to  fancy.  And,  ah ! if  he  should  fall  in 
love — and,  oh ! if  he  should  propose,  and  Rosa- 
lie should  accept  him  I (Accept  him ! of  course 
I she  will ; I can’t  have  her  refuse  such  an  offer!) 

! And  then  the  engagement-ring — diamond  soli- 
taire from  Tiffany’s — she  saw  it  already  spark- 
ling on  Rosalie’s  snow-white  hand.  No  doubt 
! lie  would  want  a short  engagement — lovers  are 
always  so  impatient,  particularly  rich  ones ; and 
I how  was  she  ever  to  provide  Rosalie  with  a suit- 
able trousseau.  Never  mind,  she  would  sell  out 
! a portion  of  her  bank  stock ; for,  of  course,  after 
the  marriage  she  would  live  with  “them,”  and 
a few  hundreds,  more  or  less,  wouldn’t  matter. 
And  then  the  laces,  the  silks,  the  ribbons,  the 
embroideries ! She  saw  herself  deep  in  consult- 
ation with  milliners  and  mantua-makers ; and 
Rosalie  a perfect  martyr  to  trying  on  bonnets 
and  fitting  dresses,  and  all  the  delightful  busine® 
of  preparation.  And  so  her  child's  fate  would 
be  fairly  accomplished ; she  would  be  secure  from 
poverty  and  its  long  train  of  attendant  evils; 
and  that  great  object  once  gained,  the  mother 
could  sing  “Nunc  dimittis”  with  a grateful 
heart.  So  interested  was  she  in  this  airy  archi- 
tecture that  she  hardly  noticed  Mr.  Irwin,  the 
author.  She  merely  observed  that  he  was  a 
slight  and  rather  good-looking  young  man ; there 
was  nothing  in  his  literary  celebrity  to  make  her 
note  him  more  closely.  Mrs.  Mayfield  held  the 
traditionary  opinion  of  authors ; they  were,  ® 
her  mind,  inseparably  connected  with  garrets, 
dipped  candles,  and  empty  pockets. 

The  party  went  off  splendidly,  every  one  said. 
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There  was  the  sapper  with  a profusion  of  daint- 
ies, set  forth  with  all  the  radiance  of  silver  and 
crystal ; there  was  the  best  band  in  the  city  to 
furnish  music  for  the  dancers ; there  were  twink- 
ling feet  and  gliding  forms,  gayety,  excitement, 
pleasure,  heartaches.  In  all  this  was  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  similar  gatherings  of  the  sea- 
son, except  to  those  with  whom,  as  with  Mrs. 
Mayfield,  some  new  interest  had  then  and  there 
arisen. 

u. 

Mr.  Henry  called  the  next  day,  and  was,  as 
he  esteemed  it,  fortunate  enough  to  find  Rosalie 
alone ; Mrs.  Mayfield  had  taken  cold  the  even- 
ing before,  and,  feeling  quite  unwell,  kept  her 
room.  When  his  card  was  brought  up  Rosalie 
wished  to  send  word  that  she  was  engaged,  but 
her  mother  would  not  hear  of  such  a thing. 
“It  is  nothing,  my  dear,”  she  said;  “I  shall 
be  entirely  well  to-morrow,  and  I can  not  have 
you  deny  yourself  a pleasant  call  for  such  a tri- 
fle.” So  Rosalie  descended,  not  sorry,  perhaps, 
that  her  mother  insisted  upon  jt,  for  she  had 
found  Mr.  Henry  very  agreeable  the  evening  be- 
fore. 

He  made  the  very  longest  call  that  etiquette 
would  allow,  as  Mrs.  Mayfield,  who  lay  in  her 
chamber  watching  with  pleased  anxiety  for  any 
movement  below,  did  not  fail  to  observe.  What 
would  they  talk  about  ? she  wondered ; and  how 
would  Rosalie  look  to  the  rich  man’s  eyes? 
Would  she  be  as  captivating  in  her  simpler  home 
dress  in  prosaic  daylight  as  he  had  found  her  the 
evening  before  ? She  had  not  many  fears.  The 
young  girl’s  beauty  was  not  of  the  order  that 
depended  on  judicious  concealment  or  artificial 
aids.  She  could  stand  in  broad  sunshine,  or  sit 
in  a cross-light  even,  without  bringing  to  view 
any  material  defects.  The  mother  awaited  with 
interest  and  satisfaction  the  close  of  the  hall-door 
and  Rosalie’s  reappearance. 

“ Well,  dear,”  she  asked,  when  the  light  form 
was  again  at  her  side,  “ did  you  have  a pleasant 
call?” 

“ Very,  mamma,”  was  the  emphatic  reply. 

“I  thought  he  seemed  an  intelligent  young 
man,”  continued  Mrs.  Mayfield. 

“Much  more  than  that,”  said  Rosalie;  “he 
has  a very  fine  mind  indeed.” 

“ Then  you  must  have  enjoyed  his  conversa- 
tion, of  course ; you  have  always  such  a passion 
for  intellect.” 

“Yes,  dear  mamma;  but  there  is  a little 
pain  mingled  with  the  pleasure  I take  in  such 
society  — I feel  my  own  inferiority  so  keen- 
ly” 

“Well,  my  child,  I am  your  mother,  and 
perhaps  partial ; but  I can’t  see  what  call  yon 
have  to  feel  inferior  to  any  one.” 

“Thank  you,  dear  mother,”  replied  Rosalie, 
laughing.  “I  don’t  think  I have  often  cause 
to  reproach  myself  with  undue  humility;  but 
Mr.  Henry  is  very  different  from  other  gentle- 
men.” 


“Beautiful!”  was  Mrs.  Mayfield’s  inward 
comment.  “Jost  the  husband  she  was  de- 
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termined  to  have,  and  just  the  one  I should  have 
chosen  for  her.” 

“You  have  not  told  me  what  you  talked 
about,”  she  went  on.  “ He  made  a very  long 
call.” 

“ Oh,  we  spoke  of  the  party,  naturally — peo- 
ple always  do  the  next  day.” 

“And  what  else?  You  must  soon  have  ex- 
hausted that  subject.” 

“And  of  the  weather — and  one  or  two  new 
books — and  Dr.  H ’s  lecture.” 

* 4 And  nothing  else  ?” 

“No,  ma’am.  At  least,  it  was  nothing — I 
mean,  nothing  to  speak  of.  Indeed,  mamma, 
you  must  believe  me,  it  was  nothing  at  all,” 
stammered  Rosalie,  with  deepening  color,  os  her 
mind  reverted  to  the  look  and  manner  which  had 
given  meaning  to  the  commonplace  words. 

44 1 feel  rather  tired,  my  love;  draw  down  the 
curtain  and  wrap  the  blanket  a little  closer  round 
my  feet.  I think  I could  sleep  if  the  room  were 
quiet,”  was  the  mother’s  only  comment. 

Pleasant  visions  floated  round  her  pillow  and 
lured  her  to  repose.  She  saw  plainly  that  Rosru- 
lie  was  interested ; she  had  never  known  her 
flush  or  hesitate  before  at  the  calls  of  any  number 
of  gentlemen  acquaintance.  As  for  Mr.  Henry 
himself,  there  was  little  doubt  of  the  state  of  his 
feelings ; she  had  not  watched  him  the  whole  of 
the  previous  evening,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  oth- 
er interests,  to  be  ignorant  of  his  sentiments  now. 
Every  thing  was  going  on  charmingly — precisely 
as  she  could  wish.  She  only  longed  to  be  up 
and  well,  and  furthering  the  matter  by  every 
means  in  her  power. 

This  was  not  soon  to  be.  The  cold  which  she 
had  regarded  as  a trifling  affair  proved  a very 
serious  one,  and  a long  and  dangerous  illness  fol- 
lowed. Rosalie’s  bright  eyes  grew  dim  with 
watching,  and  her  fair  face  thin  from  anxiety 
and  confinement.  Many  a time  during  those 
weary  weeks  did  she  look  forward  with  a boding 
heart  to  the  dreadful  possibility  of  her  mother’s 
death.  But  she  was  spared  that  heavy  trial; 
good  care  and  a good  constitution  at  last  prevail- 
ed ; and  when  spring  began  to  breathe  once  more 
upon  the  frozen  earth  Mrs.  Mayfield  was  conva- 
lescent. 

During  her  illness  Mr.  Henry  had  been  all 
attention.  Ho  had  called  very  frequently,  quite 
undiscouraged  by  the  fact  that  he  seldom  saw 
Rosalie,  and  even  then  but  for  a very  few  min- 
utes. Mrs.  Mayfield,  who  amidst  all  her  suffer- 
ing did  not  forget  her  daughter’s  interests,  would 
occasionally  insist  that  she  should  go  down  to 
the  parlor  for  a time ; and  then  the  sight  of  her 
sweet  and  sorrowful  countenance  appealed  more 
touchingly  to  the  heart  of  the  lover  than  the  most 
brilliant  beauty  could  have  done.  He  longed  to 
fold  her  in  his  arms  and  shield  her  through  life 
from  every  trouble.  He  would  not  speak  of  love 
at  such  a time,  yet  he  anxiously  awaited  the 
moment  when  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  declare 
his  feelings  and  seek  a return. 

One  pleasant  morning  Mrs.  Mayfield  sat  in 
the  great  easy-chair  near  the  bed-head,  propped 
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with  pillows  and  wrapped  in  shawls.  She  was 
very  pale  and  wasted,  yet  to  the  eyes  that  had 
watched  her  so  anxiously  for  weeks  there  was  a 
perceptible  improvement  in  her  face.  A like 
change /was  visible  in  the  room:  the  windows, 
no  longer  darkened,  admitted  the  sweet  spring 
sunshine ; Rosalie’s  canary  sung  from  his  gilded 
cage ; a bouquet  of  beautiful  hot-house  flowers 
stood  in  a vase  on  the  table,  instead  of  the  vials 
and  powders  that  had  so  lately  covered  it. 

“How  pleasant  it  is  to  feel  one’s  self  really 
better ! ” said  Mrs.  Mayfield.  4 4 It  seems  almost 
like  a new  world  to  me.  I believe  the  sky  never 
looked  so  blue,  nor  the  grgss  down  in  the  little 
plot  so  green,  before. 

“And  the  sky  never  looked  to  me  so  dark 
and  threatening  as  during  these  last  few  weeks,” 
said  Rosalie,  with  emotion,  as  she  kissed  her  mo- 
ther’s forehead.  “ I almost  feared,  mamma,  it 
would  never  be  bright  again.”  There  was  a 
pause  of  deep  feeling.  “ I don’t  think  you  have 
sufficiently  admired  Mr.  Henry’s  flowers,  mam- 
ma,” said  Rosalie  at  length,  in  a more  cheerful 
tone.  “See  this  geranium,  and  those  lovely 
roses.  They  have  sucli  a rich,  creamy  tint,  and 
are  so  deliciously  fragrant ! ” 

“Yes,  they  are  beautiful,  and  I’m  sure  I’m 
much  obliged  to  Mr.  Henry  for  that  and  all  his 
other  kind  attentions.  Not  that  I am  vain 
enough  to  fancy,  Rosalie,  my  dear,  that  they  are 
all  meant  for  an  old  woman  like  me.” 

The  young  girl  colored,  but  made  no  reply. 

“What  book  is  it  that  you  hare  been  read- 
ing this  morning?”  inquired  the  mother,  pres- 
ently. 

“ Here  it  is,”  said  Rosalie,  producing  it,  and 
smiling,  though  she  looked  a little  conscious. 

“ 4 Leaves  and  Mosses,  by  Frederic  Shoberl,’  ” 
read  Mrs.  Mayfield,  aloud.  “ Oh,  I know  Mr. 
Shoberl  very  well  already  by  his  writings.  That 
must  I>e  an  assumed  name,  I fancy.  Do  you 
know  who  it  is  ? Any  one  of  consequence  ?” 

“I  thought  yon  knew,  mamma.  It  is  Mr. 
Henry  himself.” 

“Mr.  Henry?  Why  nol  I never  dreamed 
that  he  had  written  any  thing.” 

4 4 Certainly  he  has.  I supposed  yon  had  heard 
of  it.  He  is  the  very  person  whose  poems  we 
have  admired  so  often.  But  now  I think  of  it, 
he  has  only  very  recently  declared  himself.  His 
identity  was  discovered  about  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Taylor’s  great  party,  and  you  have  been  too  ill 
ever  since  then  to  notice  such  things.” 

“Yes,  and  I haven’t  seen  any  of  our  acquaint- 
ance either:  we  shall  begin  to  have  plenty  of 
calls  now  that  I am  getting  so  much  better. 
But  about  these  poems,  it  is  a very  pretty  name 
for  a book : don’t  you  think  so?” 

“ Rather  pretty,  but  a little  too  much  on  the 
4 Winnie  Wildwood’  and  the  other  fanciful  and 
alliterative  styles.  I rallied  Mr.  Hemy  on  the 
title,  and  he  confessed  that  it  was  rather  of  the 
romantic  order,  but  alleged  in  excuse  that  he 
wished  to  use  a name  suggestive  of  nature,  and 
yet  without  pretension.  Moss  and  leaves  are 
certainly  unostentatious.” 
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“ Suppose  you  read  to  me  a while:  I should 
like  to  hear  what  these  poems  are  like.”  Rosa- 
lie obeyed,  and  her  mother  listened  with  pleas- 
ure. She  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  the  “Leaves 
and  Mosses”  had  a sweet  and  natural  charm  that 
had  fascinated  minds  of  a much  higher  order 
than  her  own.  4 4 Why,  Rosalie,  ” she  exclaimed, 
with  enthusiasm,  44  Mr.  Henry  has  real  genius!” 

4 4 So  I think,  mamma.” 

44  And  I never  dreamed  of  it  in  him ! What 
a graceful  accomplishment  it  is  to  write  so  well ! 

I admire  it  more  than  almost  any  other.”  Poor 
Mrs.  Mayfield ! not  a shadow  of  suspicion  crossed 
her  mind.  And  to  be  an  author — a crime  in  a 
poor  man — was  a charming  thing  in  a rich  one. 

44  Has  Mr.  Henry  any  business?”  she  present- 
ly inquired. 

44  Oh  yes,  he  is  a lawyer,  mamma.” 

44  That  is  very  well,  too.  I like  to  see  that 
sort  of  spirit  in  a young  man.  He  should  have 
some  profession,  some  steady  occupation,  al- 
ways.” 

44  You  are  quite  right,  dear  mamma.” 

44  Because  if  one  is  ever  so  rich  employment 
is  desirable.  I don’t  know  how  it  may  be  in 
Europe,  but  in  our  country  I am  sure  that  a 
young  roan  of  the  largest  fortune  is  much  better 
off  to  have  something  practical  and  important  to 
take  up  his  mind.” 

44 1 have  no  doubt  it  is  so,”  assented  Rosalie, 
who  thought  the  conversation  was  taking  a rather 
speculative  turn. 

A familiar  ring  was  now  heard  at  the  door. 

44  Yes,  my  dear,  go  down,  of  course,”  said  Mrs. 
Mayfield,  in  answer  to  Rosalie’s  inquiring  glance. 

44 1 feel  extremely  well  to-day,  and  shall  amuse 
myself  perfectly  with  Mr.  Henry’s  book  while 
you  are  gone.” 

Our  young  friends  found  their  tete^tete  this 
morning  somewhat  embarrassing.  While  her 
mother  was  so  very  ill,  and  Rosalie  had  only 
come  down  for  a few  minutes  to  answer  in  per- 
son Mr.  Henry’s  inquiries,  there  had  been  no 
time  for  awkward  consciousness ; but  now,  when 
he  had  asked  after  Mrs.  Mayfield’s  health  and 
received  the  gratifying  assurance  that  she  was 
rapidly  convalescing,  his  mind  at  once  reverted 
to  the  avowal  he  had  determined  to  make  so 
soon  as  that  point  was  reached.  Rosalie,  half 
aware  of  his  feelings,  half  awakened  to  the  state 
of  her  own  heart,  found  little  to  say.  Conversa- 
tion proceeded  by  very  slow  and  easy  stages. 

44  Have  you  ever  read  this  little  book?”  said 
Rosalie,  at  length,  making  a desperate  effort 
after  self-control  as  she  took  up  the  44  Loves  of 
the  Poets,”  which  lay  in  “blue  and  gold"  upon 
the  centre-table.  44  It  contains  a great  deal  of 
information  about  the  4 gentle  craft*  and  the  fafir 
ladies  who  inspired  them.” 

So  Mr.  Henry  had  heard ; he  had  never  read 
the  volume  in  question,  however,  and  did  not 
care  to.  He  preferred  snch  knowledge  of  the 
poets  as  he  could  gain  from  their  own  writings 
and  contemporary  authors.  Statistics  in  these 
matters  were  not  to  his  taste. 

“ You  have  acted  with  prudence,”  said  Rosa- 
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lie,  smiling  mischievously,  14  if  you  wished  to 
retain  your  enthusiasm.  Do  you  know  I used 
to  think,  when  I was  younger,  that  it  was  a 
glorious  thing  to  be  loved  by  a poet  and  immor- 
talized in  his  verses?  But  this  little  book  has 
sadly  undeceived  me.  Who  would  care  to  be 
Beatrice,  and  have  her  praises  chanted  years 
after  her  death  by  the  husband  of  the  ill-tem- 
pered Gemma  Donati?  Or  4 Highland  Mary,’ 
with  one’s  memory  recalled  and  apostrophized 
when  her  adorer  was  most  happily  married  to 
another  woman  ? Only  to  think  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  4 Mary  in  Heaven’  was  com- 
posed !” 

44  What  were  they?” 

4 4 Have  you  never  heard  them  ? The  excellent 
Robert,  it  seems,  had  been  working  all  day  in 
harvest,  apparently  in  fine  spirits ; but  as  night 
came  on  he  ‘grew  very  sad  about  something,* 
and  wandered  out  into  the  barn-yard,  whither 
his  affectionate  wife  followed  him,  urging  him  to 
come  in,  as  the  air  was  cold,  and  she  feared  for 
his  health.  He  promised  again  and  again  to 
come,  but  still  delayed  compliance;  at  last  she 
went  out  and  found  her  bard  4 stretched  upon  a 
heap  of  straw;*  his  eyes  fixed  on  a ‘beautiful 
planet  that  shone  like  another  moon.*  This 
time  she  prevailed  on  him  to  come  in,  when  he 
immediately  sat  down  and  wrote  the  stanzas  to 
4 Mary  in  Heaven.*  ” 

44  After  which  ho  probably  had  a chat  with  his 
wife,  and  perhaps  a 4 drap’  of  something  to  cheer 
his  drooping  spirits,*’  said  Mr.  Henry,  laughing. 
44  Ideally,  Miss  Mayfield,  it  was  shameful ; Mrs. 
Burns  should  be  indicted  for  the  cruel  blow  her 
recital  has  indicted  on  all  romance-loving  young 
ladies  like  yourself.** 

4 4 Indeed,”  said  Rosalie,  shaking  her  f>retty 
head,  44 1 don’t  blame  her  in  the  least.  Do  you 
suppose  it  was  very  pleasant  for  her  to  have  her 
husband  writing  those  beautiful,  passionate  verses 
to  another  woman  ? She  did  quite  right  to  give 
a simple  detail  of  the  facts  in  the  case.** 

44  But 4 Mary*  was  dead,  you  must  remember.” 

44 1 think  such  a rival  must  be  almost  worse 
than  a living  one ; because  with  the  latter  there 
is  always  a possibility  that  she  may  reveal  defects 
that  shall  cure  her  lover  of  his  devotion.  But 
the  dead  are  safe : their  faults  are  forgotten  ; 
their  virtues  alone  remembered ; and  there  is  a 
sort  of  pbetic  halo  thrown  about  them  with  which 


any  woman  might  dread  to  contrast  herself.  ** 

44  What  other  instances  do  you  feel  disposed 
to  carp  at  among  these  unlucky  poets  ?*’ 

440h!  very  mAny.  How  poor  and  artificial 
a thing  is  Waller’s  passion  for  his  Sacharisso, 
for  example.  In  utmost  every  case  you  will  find 
that  the  lady  was  indifferent  to  her  adorer,  or 
hopelessly  beyond  his  reach  ; or  else  that  he  cel- 
ebrated her  charms  at  leisure,  while  he  was  com- 
fortably espoused  to  some  one  else.  I must  say 
that  I should  rather  have  been  Mrs.  Donne,  or 


Habington’s  Castara,  than  any  of  the  Stellas, 
Lauras,  or  Leonoras.  I should  very  much  pre- 
fer inferior  poetry,  accompanied  by  truthful  feel- 
ing.” 
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“So  you  think,”  said  Mr.  Henry,  seriously, 
after  a short  pause,  “that  you  could  not  value 
any  poetic  celebrity  that  was  not  founded  on  a 
mutual  attachment  ?** 

Rosalie,  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  the  dan- 
gerous ground  she  had  been  treading  upon,  knew 
not  how  to  retreat ; she  blushed  violently,  and 
could  not  reply. 

44  And  you  would  rather,”  he  added,  drawing 
nearer,  and  taking  in  his  her  unresisting  hand/ 

44  be  the  dear  wife  of  a humble  poet  than  the  dis- 
tant heroine  of  the  greatest  ?” 

Every  one  can  guess  at  Rosalie’s  answer. 

IIL 

Not  many  hours  had  elapsed  since  the  above 
interview  ere  Rosalie,  with  smiles  and  blushes, 
had  confided  to  her  mother  its  substance  and  re- 
sult. Great  was  Mrs.  Mayfield’s  inward  exulta- 
tion. Surely  she  might  now  consider  herself  a 
favorite  of  fortune.  Her  child,  her  beautiful 
Rosalie,  had  accomplished  a destiny  more  brill- 
iant than  she  had  ever  predicted  for  her.  Wealth, 
that  would  secure  her  luxury  and  leisure ; fash- 
ion, position,  and  more  than  that — a husband 
whose  virtues  she  could  esteem,  whose  genius  she 
must  admire,  and  whom,  to  crown  all,  she  evi- 
dently loved  with  all  her  heart.  Very  compla- 
cently did  the  mother  recall  those  words  of  Mrs. 
James : 44  He  bears  the  highest  possible  charac- 
ter.” To  be  sure,  in  her  former  estimates  of 
what  Rosalie’s  husband  was  to  be,  character  and 
mind  had  not  very  largely  entered ; but  she  now 
felt  and  acknowledged  their  value. 

44  As  soon  as  you  are  well  enough  to  see  him, 
mamma,”  said  Rosalie,  “Mr.  Henry  will  call  to 
ask  your  consent.” 

“And  that  will  be  to-morrow,  my  love,”  said 
Mrs.  Mayfield.  “ I feel  myself  immensely  bet- 
ter. The  sight  of  your  happiness  has  done  me 
more  good  than  all  the  physician’s  visits.” 

The  next  day,  at  a quite  early  hour,  Mrs. 
Mayfield  might  have  been  seen  ensconced  in  the 
depths  of  a luxurious  arm-chair,  going  through 
in  form  the  interview  with  her  daughter’s  futur . 

It  was  delightfully  satisfactory.  Mr.  Henry  was 
so  respectful,  yet  solicitous.  He  spoke  with  such 
tenderness,  such  delicacy,  of  Rosalie,  and  asked 
her  hand  with  as  much  diffidence  as  if  he  feared 
a refusal — as  if,  in  short,  he  were  asking  a favor 
instead  of  conferring  one.  But  then,  Mrs.  May- 
field  suddenly  recollected,  he  could  not  know 
how  glad  she  was  to  give  him  her  child ; and,  on 
the  whole,  it  was  quite  as  well  he  could  not.  He 
set  her  heart  at  rest,  too,  on  the  only  subject  that 
disturbed  her.  In  all  her  plans  for  Rosalie’s  set- 
tlement she  had  arranged,  as  a matter  of  course, 
that  she  should  live  with  the  young  couple ; but 
when  an  actual  engagement  was  under  consider- 
ation she  began  to  experience  some  misgivings. 

She  was  well  aware  of  the  common  prejudice 
against  mothers-in-law ; and  suppose  Mr.  Henry 
shared  in  it?  Well,  it  would  be  hard  for  her, 
but  she  could  live  by  herself ; at  any  rate,  she 
would  have  her  dear  child’s  happiness  to  rejoice 
in.  These  misgivings  made  the  present  arrange- 
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roent  all  the  more  agreeable.  Mr.  Henry  said, 
with  so  much  feeling  that  he  could  not  think  of 
asking  a mother  to  give  up  her  only  child,  and 
that  she  would  confer  the  greatest  possible  favor 
on  both  himself  and  Rosalie  by  consenting  to 
share  their  home.  She  must  not  consider  that, 
in  the  proposed  marriage,  she  was  to  lose  a daugh- 
ter, but  only  to  gain  a son,  etc.,  etc.  All  of 
which  had  in  it  nothing  very  striking  or  original, 

' but  was  not  on  that  account  less  pleasing  to  the 
proud  and  gratified  mother.  So  happy  was  she 
that  at  times  a doubt  came  over  her  whether  it 
were  not  all  a dream,  and  she  pinched  her  arm 
quite  cruelly  to  make  sure  that  she  was  enjoying 
a “sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss.”  When  the 
filial  elect  had  taken  his  departure  she  was  pro- 
fuse in  her  praises  to  Rosalie  of  his  delicacy,  his 
generosity,  his  nobleness ; all  of  which,  we  may 
be  sure,  the  young  lady  echoed  in  her  heart, 
though  outwardly  she  disclaimed  for  him  any 
special  virtue. 

“ Why,  what  did  you  expect  of  us,  mamma  ?” 
she  asked.  “ Did  you  suppose  we  would  leave 
you  alone,  widowed  and  invalid  as  you  now  are  ? 
You  paid  me  a poor  compliment  if  you  fancied  I 
should  forsake  the  mother  who  had  loved  and 
cared  for  me  all  my  life  for  a person  I had  known 
but  a few  weeks.” 

“ Oh,  my  dear,  I didn’t  doubt  you  at  all ; but 
you  know  how  men  sometimes  feel  about  these 
things.” 

“Mr.  Caudle,  for  instance.  Well,  mamma, 
I hope  Mr.  Henry  is  no  more  like  him  than  I 
like  his  wife,  or  you  like  that  lady’s  ‘dear  mo- 
ther.’” 

“You  may  laugh,  Rosalie,  but  it  is  a very 
common  prejudice,  and  not  altogether  without 
foundation.  Such  being  the  case,  you  may  im- 
agine how  I was  touched  by  Mr.  Henry’s  noble 
behavior.  He  will  find  it  no  loss  to  him,  either. 
Even  in  the  richest  household  a person  of  expe- 
rience can  prevent  much  irregularity  and  waste ; 
and  against  all  waste  I set  ray  face  decidedly,  no 
matter  how  great  the  means  are.” 

“If  experience  is  valuable  in  a rich  household 
it  will  be  doubly  so  in  ours,”  remarked  Rosalie, 
“ for  I opine  it  will  not  bo  at  all  of  that  descrip- 
tion.” 

Mrs.  Mayfield  was  so  absorbed  in  delightful 
visions  that  she  did  not  hear  this  comment, 
or  it  might  have  provoked  unpleasant  explana- 
tion. 


The  business  of  preparation  now  began  in 
earnest ; the  lover  had  pleaded  for  a short  en- 
gagement, and  the  marriage  was  to  take  place  in 
three  months — there  was  plenty  to  do.  As  soon 
as  Mrs.  Mayfield  could  venture  out  a hackney- 
coach  was  hired  by  the  day,  and  the  mother  and 
daughter  spent  hour  after  hour  at  Beck’s  or 
Stewart’s,  examining,  selecting,  purchasing,  the 
innumerable  beautiful  and  costly  articles  that 
compose  the  trousseau.  Reversing  the  rule  on 
6uch  occasions  it  was  the  fair  fiancee  who  hinted 
of  economy,  who  thought  such  and  such  things 
unnecessary  or  extravagant;  it  was  the  parent 
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who  insisted  that  the  various  elegances  were  not 
only  suitable,  but  indispensable. 

‘ ‘ Now,  dear  mamma,  ” said  Rosalie,  one  morn- 
ing, “about  the  dress  for  the  ceremony;  we 
shall  not  have  a large  party,  so  something  sim- 
ple and  pretty  will  be  all  that  is  required.  ” 

“No,  it  will  not  be  a large  party,  to  be  sore, 
because  our  house  is  small,  and  a crowd  in  a 
small  house  is  decidedly  vulgar.  A jam  in  a 
great  house,  on  the  contrary,  is  entirely  different ; 
it  shows  such  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance. 

But  though  the  party  will  be  small  I intend  it  to 
be  brilliant,  and  I wish  your  dress  to  correspond. 
However,  let  me  hear  what  your  own  ideas 
are.” 

“ I think,  mamma,  a good  silk — not  too  rich, 
because  it  would  be  wasted  with  an  overdress — 
with  double  skirts  of  tulle,  looped  with  flowers, 
a puffed  tulle  berthe,  and  a tulle  vail,  very  long 
and  ample,  would  be  what  I should  like.  These, 
with  a wreath,  bouquet,  etc.,  would  be  quite 
sufficient.” 

“ Why,  my  child,  half  the  brides  in  town  this 
winter  wore  just  such  a dress.” 

“ I know  it,  mamma — that  is  the  very  reason. 

It  is  pretty  and  becoming,  and  would  be  con- 
sidered entirely  proper.  I do  not  care  for  any 
thing  more.” 

“But  / do,  Rosalie.  Now  I think  a rich 
moire  antique,  with  a Honiton  berthe  and  vail — 

I wouldn’t  Venture  on  flounces,  they  are  rather 
extravagant — would  be  beautiful.” 

“But  oh,  mamma,  so  expensive!” 

“ Leave  that  to  me,  my  dear.  I always  sup- 
posed you  would  be  married  some  day  if  you 
lived,  and  have  made  provision  for  it.  I don't 
expect  to  have  it  happen  more  than  half  a dozen 
times,  and  I can  afford  to  give  yon  things  suita- 
ble to  your  future  station.” 

“ I don’t  see  how  my  station  is  to  be  altered 
in  any  way,  mamma;  we  shall  have  probably 
the  very  same  circle  we  know  at  present.” 

“Simple  little  thing!”  thought  the  mother. 

“ It’s  just  as  well  to  let  her  go  on  so.  If  she  has 
no  idea  that  she  is  elevating  herself  at  all,  he  will 
be  much  less  likely  to  fancy  hereafter  that  he  has 
done  her  an  honor.  True,  my  dear,”  she  added, 
aloud ; * ‘ but  you  know  brides  always  drees  a good 
deal.  If  after  a time,  when  you  have  your  hus- 
band’s money  to  spend,  you  choose  to  practice 
economy,  it  will  be  all  very  well.  But  now  I 
shall  get  what  I think  proper.  I told  the  man 
to  be  here  with  the  hack  at  eleven ; and  we  will 
drive  straight  to  Miss  Lawson,  and  get  that  lore 
of  a bonnet  you  admired  so  much  yesterday.  No 
remonstrances,  Rosalie,  for  they’ll  not  be  of  the 
slightest  use.  ” 

Few  girls  require  much  urging  to  accept  of 
such  luxuries  as  their  elders  choose  to  provide, 
and  Rosalie  smilingly  yielded.  She  had  a great 
love  of  beautiful  things,  and  was,  besides,  accus- 
tomed to  pay  implicit  obedience  to  the  constituted 
authority.  Never  being  admitted  to  her  mo- 
ther’s pecuniary  confidence  she  was  quite  igno- 
rant, too,  of  their  real  circumstances,  and  took 
it  for  granted  that  Mrs.  Mayfield  would  do  every 
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thing  as  it  shonld  be.  As  they  rolled  along  to 
Lawson's,  the  mother,  leaning  back  against  the 
cnshions,  saw  with  her  mind’s  eye  future  drives 
she  should  take  in  Rosalie’s  company,  not,  as 
now,  in  a “ shabby  hack,”  as  she  internally  des- 
ignated the  vehicle  in  question,  but  in  their  own 
carriage  drawn  by  steeds  of  mettle,  driven  by 
coachmen  of  bulk.  Sweet  visions ! how  sooth- 
ing to  maternal  pride ! 

Good  society  is  like  the  Russians;  it  has  a 
great  horror  of  sickness,  and  indeed  of  distress 
of  any  kind.  While  Mrs.  Mayfield  was  ill  very 
few  of  the  “dear  five  hundred”  came  near  her, 
and  most  of  these  contented  themselves  with  in- 
quiries at  the  door.  Now  that  she  was  well 
again  and  the  fact  of  Rosalie’s  engagement  was 
bruited  abroad,  callers  became  plentiful,  and  on 
their  return  from  shopping  expeditions  there 
would  be  found  quite  a litter  of  cards  on  the 
centre-table.  Every  one  congratulated  Mrs. 
Mayfield ! It  was  such  a charming  match  for 
Rosalie ! Such  a handsome  young  man,  so  per- 
fectly suited  to  her  in  person ! And  then  such 

a genius ! and  do  you  know  Mr. tells  me 

he  is  succeeding  nobly  in  his  profession  ? He  is 
thought  one  of  the  most  promising  young  men  at 
the  bar ! And  his  character ! ah,  there  you  are 
fortunate,  dear  Mrs.  Mayfield ! I’m  afraid  you 
don’t  half  appreciate  it ! Young  men  nowadays, 
particularly  these  literary  characters,  are  apt  to 
be  so  dreadfully  unsteady.  But  certainly  if  any 
one  deserves  to  do  well,  it  is  Rosalie;  such  a 
sweet  girl,  and  so  extremely  beautiful.  On  these 
themes  were  the  changes  rung  unceasingly,  and 
the  delighted  auditor  was  never  weary. 

“ What  an  excellent  thing,”  she  often  re- 
marked to  herself,  “good  breeding  is!  Every 
one  of  these  people  knows  that  it  is  a splendid 
match  for  Rosalie,  but  nobody  even  hints,  ever 
so  delicately,  what  an  advantage  it  will  be  to  her 
in  the  way  of  money.  They  only  talk  of  Edgar’s 
talents  and  reputation,  and  all  that,  just  as  if  she 
had  been  used  to  a fortune  from  her  cradle,  and 
it  was  not  worth  mentioning.”  Very  solacing 
were  these  thoughts ; all  the  days  passed  in  a 
delicious  flutter  of  excitement  and  anticipation. 

There  had  been,  it  is  true,  a slight  deradence 
of  bliss  when  the  engagement-ring  was  first  shown 
her.  She  had  imagined  its  splendors  so  radiant- 
ly beforehand  that  the  pretty  little  gage  c T amour 
which  Rosalie  one  day  exhibited  seemed  to  her 
almost  shabby.  No  diamond  solitaire  this,  blaz- 
ing like  the  Koh-i-noor  cut  down  a trifle.  It 
contained  three  stones : the  central  one  of  fair 
size;  those  on  each  side  much  smaller.  Mrs. 
Mayfield’s  experienced  glance  told  her  in  a mo- 
ment that  it  could  never  have  cost  over  seventy- 
five  or  a hundred  dollars. 

“Only  think,  mamma,”  said  Rosalie,  who, 
with  all  the  pleasure  of  a pretty  girl  in  a pretty 
ornament,  was  turning  the  ring  on  her  finger 
and  watching  its  sparkle,  “ that  I should  have  a 
diamond  ring ! I am  sure  I never  expected  to.  ” 

“ But  I expected  you  would,”  thought  the  mo- 
ther, “and  a much  handsomer  one  than  this.” 
8he  examined  it  more  closely ; the  stones  were 
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good  and  clear,  but  she  could  not  conscientiously 
exceed  her  first  estimate  of  their  value.  “ It  is 
very  strange,”  she  said  to  herself;  “ quite  unac- 
countable. It  would  be  a very  pretty  ring  for  a 
clerk  on  a salary  to  give;  but  for  Mr.  Henry!” 
and  the  dreadful  suspicion  crossed  her  mind — 

“ If  he  should  be  mean !” 

Such  a thought  could  not,  however,  hold  out 
long  against  Edgar’s  frank  and  manly  bearing. 
Mrs.  Mayfield  settled  it  in  her  own  mind  that  it 
was  owing  to  his  literary  tastes — these  author- 
people  never  seemed  to  be  quite  of  sound  mind 
on  common  matters.  In  the  first  place,  he  prob- 
ably knew  nothing  about  how  costly  a ring  he 
ought  to  give ; in  the  second,  he  had,  no  doubt, 
been  terribly  overreached  in  the  price.  That 
was  the  worst  of  authorship ; it  was  well  Edgar 
was  a rich  man.  With  these  unpractical  ways 
she  should  tremble  for  Rosalie’s  future  if  he  were 
not. 

Meanwhile,  the  promessi  sposi  troubled  them- 
selves very  little  about  matters  of  worldly  wis- 
dom. They  had,  at  present,  no  care  even  of 
house  or  furniture  hunting ; for  it  had  been  ar- 
ranged that  after  the  wedding-jaunt  they  should 
stay  with  “ mamma,”  and  look  up  such  a house 
as  suited  them  at  their  leisure.  Mrs.  Mayfield 
thought  thi&  an  excellent  plan,  as  she  should  feel 
so  much  more  at  liberty  to  suggest  and  advise 
when  they  were  actually  married.  Besides  which, 
there  was  really  so  much  to  do  with  Rosalie’s 
own  preparations  that  there  was  no  time  for  any 
thing  else.  The  lovers  passed  all  their  evenings 
together;  sometimes  Rosalie  showed  the  pretty 
things  she  had  bought  during  the  day;  all  of 
which,  indiscriminately,  Edgar  admired  with  en- 
thusiasm on  hearing  them  commended  by  such 
lovely  lips  or  exhibited  upon  so  beautiful  a form. 
Sometimes  they  sang  together,  or  Edgar  read 
aloud ; or,  seated  near  each  other,  talked  in  con- 
fidential whispers  of  matters  vastly  interesting  to 
themselves.  All  this  Mrs.  Mayfield  could  see 
from  her  station  on  the  back-parlor  sofa,  where 
she  often  reclined  of  an  evening,  and  where,  it 
must  be  confessed,  she  occasionally  “ napped”  a 
little,  overcome  with  weariness  from  the  day’s 
exertions. 

Time  passed,  and  it  was  within  a week  of  the 
wedding.  Fast  and  furious  flew  the  needles  of 
the  dress-makers,  and  at  home  Rosalie  was  equal- 
ly busy  with  many  little  personal  matters.  The 
bridal  presents  began  to  come  in ; not  so  plenti- 
fully as  in  the  case  of  richer  people,  but  still  with 
creditable  profusion.  There  were  plenty  of  sil- 
ver pie-knives,  pickle-forks,  porte-monnaies,  card- 
cases,  napkin-rings,  butter-knives,  salt-cellars, 
and  such  small  gear.  Mr.  Henry’s  sister,  mar- 
ried to  a wealthy  merchant  in  Boston,  sent  a 
real  camel’s-hair  shawl,  and  his  brother,  at  the 
South,  ordered  a splendid  tea-sendee  from  Ball 
and  Black.  Rosalie’s  godfather  sent  her  a set 
of  pearls ; and  there  were  point-lace  handker- 
chiefs and  Mechlin  handkerchiefs;  there  were 
collars  and  sleeves ; there  were  rings  and  brooch- 
es, rich  or  plain,  according  to  the  taste  or  means 
of  the  donors.  Rosalie  was  delighted ; it  seemed 
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to  her  like  a fairy-tale,  that  she  was  the  owner 
of  all  these  pretty  things.  She  said  as  much  as 
she  stood  looking  at  them  one  evening  with  her 
mother  and  betrothed.  They  both  smiled  at  her 
childish  pleasure;  and  Mrs.  Mayfield  thought 
what  an  excellent  thing  it  was  that  this  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  fairy  tale. 

“ Your  friends  have  been  most  generous,  Ed- 
gar,” she  presently  remarked. 

“ Have  they,  indeed  ? I did  not  know* It,”  he 
answered. 

“Certainly  they  have,”  and  she  pointed  out 
various  articles  which  had  come  from  cousins, 
uncles,  and  aunts  on  the  Henry  side.  “Our 
family  is  not  as  well  represented  here,”  she  con- 
tinued. “ To  tell  the  truth,  we  have  not  many 
rich  connections.  I wonder  what  Mr.  Bushe 
will  send  you,  Rosalie.” 

“ I can’t  tell,  mamma ; nothing  at  all,  per- 
haps.” 

“ I dare  say.  At  his  niece’s  wedding  he  gave 
her  a little  silver  filagree  watch-case.  A charm- 
ing present ! only  fit  to  use  at  night  when  she 
could  not  see  it!  And  when  Miss  Tomkins — 
old  Joshua  Tomkins’s  daughter — was  married, 
he  sent  a handsome  piece  of  plate  that  cost  a 
large  sum,  and  he  had  never  even  seen  her — 
was  only  a business  acquaintance  of  her  father! 
Cousin  Anne  remonstrated  with  him  then ; she 
said  she  did  think  it  was  downright  extravagance. 
But  Mr.  Bushe  insisted  that  it  was  necessary  to 
his  business  standing,  and  that  was  his  reason 
for  doing  it.” 

“It  is  a pity  Miss  Tomkins  could  not  have 
known  that,”  said  Rosalie.  “ She  would  have 
prized  the  gift  very  highly.” 

“Oh,  for  that  matter,”  remarked  Mrs.  May- 
field,  “ silver  is  silver,  and  the  pitcher  was  just 
as  good  as  if  the  motive  had  been  better.  I 
shouldn’t  wonder,  Rosalie,  if  he  sent  you  a Pa- 
rian figure,  or  perhaps  a china  card-receiver.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  Rosalie,  smiling,  “ we  shall 
do  very  well,  I doubt  not,  if  he  sends  nothing  at 
all.” 

That  night  Mrs.  Mayfield  dreamed  that  thieves 
had  broken  into  the  house  and  stolen  every  ves- 
tige of  the  bridal  presents.  She  awoke  with  a 
feeling  of  blank  amazement  and  horror,  and 
could  scarcely  persuade  herself  that  it  was  a 
dream.  She  afterward  regarded  it  as  a presenti- 
ment. 

IV. 

Seldom  is  a visitor  more  cordially  greeted  than 
was  Mrs.  James  when  she  came  next  morning  to 
make  a congratulatory  call.  Her  footing  with 
the  Mayfields  was  rather  that  of  a friend  than  a 
mere  acquaintance ; but  as  she  had  been  spend- 
ing some  months  in  Washington  and  had  only 
returned  a few  days  before,  the  approaching  mar- 
riage was  still  a fresh  topic  to  her.  She  asked 
a great  many  questions,  and  offered  numerous 
good  wishes;  and  in  proof  of  these  last,  took 
from  her  pocket  a little  case  containing  the  pret- 
tiest of  Geneva  watches  and  the  richest  of  chains, 
which  were  offered  for  Rosalie’s  acceptance.  In 
requital  of  this  courtesy  she  was  shown  all  the 


bridal  presents  and  such  items  of  the  trousseau 
as  had  come  home  from  the  several  modistes. 

When  every  thing  had  been  inspected  and  criti- 
cised, and  admired,  and  lingered  over  with  that 
loving  reluctance  which  women  feel  to  quit  an 
article  of  finery,  the  three  ladies  sat  down  in  the 
back  parlor  a while. 

“So  Miss  Rosalie,”  said  the  visitor,  “yon 
have  acted  out  your  romantic  fancier— it  was 
love  at  first  sight,  I hear.” 

“ I was  not  aware  of  it,”  returned  the  smiling 
girl.  “ Pray,  who  told  you  so,  Mrs.  James?” 

“A  little  bird.  Not  that  it  was  necessanr, 
for  any  one  who  saw  you  together  the  evening 
of  Mrs.  Taylor’s  party  knew  all  about  it.  By- 
the-by,  there  is  another  engagement  in  couse- 
quence  of  that  party ; there  must  have  been  some- 
thing fatal  in  the  air.” 

“Who  is  it,  may  we  ask ?**  inquired  Mrs. 
Mayfield. 

“ Mr.  Irwin  and  Amy  Sandford.  Yon  may 
remember  seeing  them  a good  deal  together.  B 
is  a great  match  for  her ; you  know  the  Sand- 
fords  are  quite  poor.  However,  Mr.  Irwin  can 
afford  to  consult  his  own  taste,  and  his  family 
are  very  well  pleased,  I hear.  And  speaking  of 
them  reminds  me  of  the  funny  mistake  I made 
in  talking  to  you  that  night.” 

“I  don’t  now  recall  any  mistake,”  said  Mrs. 
Mayfield,  smiling  pleasantly,  and  ready  to  excuse 
with  graciousness  whatever  it  might  have  been. 

“ You  have  forgotten  all  about  it,  I suppose, 
having  so  many  important  matters  to  think  of 
since ; but  don’t  you  remember  my  telling  you 
that  Mr.  Henry  was  the  fortune,  and  Mr.  Irwin 
the  author;  and  onr  both  agreeing  that  Mr. 

Henry  was  so  distinguished-looking,  and  that  we 
should  have  known  from  his  appearance  that  ha 
4 was  to  the  manner  born.’  I have  laughed 
twenty  times  since  to  think  of  it.  I didn’t  know 
either  of  the  young  men  myself,  and  whether 
somebody  told  me  wrong,  or  whether  I confused 
the  matter — ” 

What  was  the  end  of  this  sentence  no  one  will 
ever  exactly  know,  for  at  this  juncture  Mrs. 

Mayfield  fainted  dead  away.  There  was  a ter- 
rible confusion  and  alarm,  cutting  of  stay-laces, 
dashing  with  cold  water,  and  application  of  salts 
to  the  nose  of  the  sufferer.  In  the  midst  of  it 
all  Mrs.  James  took  her  leave,  averring  that  it 
made  her  so  nervous  to  see  a person  in  that  stats 
that  she  could  do  no  good,  and  was  only  in  the 
way. 

When  Mrs.  Mayfield  returned  to  consciousness 
she  was  lying  on  the  couch  in  her  own  room,  and 
Rosalie  was  bending  over  her.  The  sight  of  bar 
daughter  brought  all  her  woes  to  the  mind  of  die 
unhappy  woman.  She  groaned,  and  turned  bsr 
face  away. 

“ Leave  me,  Rosalie  I leave  me,  child ! I can't 
bear  to  see  you  or  any  one.  Close  the  shutters, 
and  don’t  come  up  till  I ring.” 

“ But,  mamma,  you  are  ill ; can  I not  do  some- 
thing for  you  ? Let  me  stay  in  the  room,  at  any 
rate ; I will  be  perfectly  quiet” 

“No,  child,  no— I can’t  have  you.  I shall 
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do  very  well,  but  I want  to  be  by  myself;”  and 
Rosalie,  sadly  perplexed  by  her  mother’s  sudden 
illness  and  sti^nge  behavior,  was  fairly  driven 
from  the  room. 

Left  alone,  the  poor  mother  had  to  face  the 
conviction  of  her  terrible  mistake  and  its  conse- 
quences. Alas!  alas!  and  she  had  been  the 
mr»flna  of  binding  Rosalie  to  the  very  fate  that, 
of  all  others,  she  dreaded  most  for  her!  Her 
child  was  to  marry  a poor  man,  and,  worse  than 
that,  a poor  author  1 Where  were  all  those 
blissful  visions — those  bright  anticipations — that 
had  upheld  her  from  earth  during  the  past  few 
months?  All  gone  in  a moment!  She  had 
plunged  Rosalie  into  the  same  life  that  she  her- 
self had  suffered  so  long,  and  from  which  it  had 
been  her  firmest  purpose  to  preserve  her  child. 
Rosalie  most  do  as  she  had  done;  forego  all 
luxury,  curtail  even  necessaries,  and,  after  all, 
find  it  a hard  matter  to  live  within  her  income ! 
Her  beautiful  child  must  manage  and  drudge ; 
must  see  things  getting  shabby,  and  have  no 
means  to  renew  them;  must  find  her  clothes 
worn  and  out  of  fashion,  and  have  no  money  to 
replace  them.  She  must  use  delf  where  other 
people  used  china ; must  walk  where  they  rode ; 
must  wear  calico  where  they  wore  silk  or  satin. 
She  must  keep  inferior  servants,  and  do  half  the 
work  herself ; must  undergo  privations,  mortifi- 
cations. The  nursery  must  be  her  opera,  and  the 
kitchen  her  ball-room ; and  amidst  these  sordid 
cares  her  beauty  would  fade  and  her  youth  de- 
part. Oh,  it  was  dreadful ! and  poor  Mrs.  May- 
field  wrung  her  hands  in  despair.  How  differ- 
ently had  she  hoped ! how  differently  believed ! 
She  thought  Rosalie  wgs  safe,  forever  safe,  from 
the  faintest  shadow  of  want  or  poverty.  But  it 
was  not  too  late  yet ; she  would  break  off  the 
engagement. 

Then  came  the  thought  of  the  publicity — the 
scandal.  It  was  so  near  the  wedding-day — all 
the  preparations  made — every  one  would  wonder 
so  what  the  reason  could  possibly  be — and  Ro- 
salie might  refuse  to  give  up  her  lover,  or,  if  she 
consented,  would  be  so  unhappy.  Then  the  true 
cause  would  be  sure  to  leak  out,  and  they  would 
be  laughing-stocks  for  life.  No,  the  engagement 
could  not  be  broken  off.  She  must  abide  by  it, 
however  dreadful  the  result. 

How  she  had  misunderstood  and  mistaken 
Mr.  Henry’s  words!  On  asking  her  consent, 
and  making  a statement  of  his  affaire,  he  had 
told  her  that  he  had  a 44 small  property,”  en- 
tirely independent  of  his  profession  and  author- 
ship. She  had  supposed  it  to  be  a modest  way 
of  alluding  to  his  fortune,  and  bad  made  no  in- 
quiries, not  liking  to  show  curiosity  upon  the 
subject.  She  now  recurred  to  his  words  with 
ironical  bitterness.  44  Small  property!”  she 
thought;  ((8mall  enough  I dare  say.  I won- 
der how  much  it  is ; twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
. dollars  perhaps!” 

Then  there  was  that  ridiculous  trousteau! 
She  fairly  shuddered  as  she  thought  of  the  sums 
already  spent,  and  the  bills  that  were  yet  to 
come.  Why  had  she  been  so  deaf  to  all  Rosa- 
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lie’s  remonstrances,  so  blind  to  all  she  might 
have  seen?  44 A thousand  dollars  have  gone 
for  her  clothes,”  she  thought ; 44 1 might  much 
better  have  bought  her  steel  knives  and  forks, 
and  ingrain  carpeting.  ” 

Hours  passed  in  these  bitter  self-upbraidings 
and  fruitless  repining;  but  at  last  Mrs.  May- 
field’s native  good  sense  awoke  to  the  folly  of 
lamentation.  4 4 What’s  done  is  done,  ’ ’ she  said, 

44  and  all  I can  hope  for  now  is  that  Mrs.  James 
will  not  spread  the  story  of  her  call  this  morn- 
ing all  over  town,  and  make  both  Rosalie  and 
myself  ridiculous.  At  any  rate  I will  not  give 
her  any  clew  to  the  mystery  of  my  sudden  ill- 
fiess  if  I can  possibly  help  it.  This  business 
must  be  gone  through  with,  and  I will  do  it 
bravely.”  So  saying  she  arose,  bathed  her  eyes 
and  smoothed  her  hair,  and  descended  to  the 
drawing-room.  She  was  unusually  grave  and 
quiet  all  the  evening,  but  that  was  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  her  not  feeling  so  well  as  usual. 

The  wedding  came  off  in  due  time,  and  was 
quite  a recherche  affair;  the  bride,  in  particular, 
being  pronounced  the  bride  of  the  season.  When 
the  happy  pair  had  set  off,  and  the  house  was 
clear  of  guests,  Mrs.  Mayfield  found  leisure  to 
examine  a little  packet  which  Mr.  Bushe  had 
placed  in  her  hand  at  parting.  It  contained  a 
check  for  $5000  payable  to  Rosalie’s  order.  So 
the  rich  cousin  had  opened  his  heart  for  once. 

By  the  time  the  newly  married  had  returned 
from  their  journey  Mrs.  Mayfield  had  grown 
quite  reconciled  to  the  state  of  affairs;  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  it  might  have  been  much 
worse.  When  they  had  been  at  home  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  her  good-will  had  been  yet  fur- 
ther propitiated  by  numerous  little  filial  atten- 
tions from  Mr.  Henry,  you  could  hardly  have 
persuaded  her  that  any  thing  could  be  better. 
Rosalie  bad  a good  husband,  a talented,  a loving 
husband;  and,  after  all,  happiness  did  not  con- 
sist in  having  money  to  spend.  This  pleasant 
view  of  things  was  not  lessened  by  the  discovery 
that  the  4 4 property”  already  spoken  of,  though 
small,  was  not  paltry,  and  would  form  an  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  their  income. 

A house  was  purchased,  after  suitable  hunt- 
ing, not  indeed  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  or  Madison 
Square,  yet  within  the  enchanted  limits  of  Up- 
per Tendom.  It  was  not  a 44  palace,”  but  was 
sufficiently  spacious  and  convenient  for  a small 
family.  They  furnished  it  prettily,  not  extrava- 
gantly; there  was  not  an  Aubusson  carpet,  a 
buhl  cabinet,  a Claude  or  a Titian  (so  called) 
in  the  building  from  top  to  bottom.  There  were 
plenty  of  books,  however,  and  fine  engravings ; 
and  such  carpets  and  furniture  as  they  had  were 
thoroughly  swept  and  nicely  dusted.  Tliey  had 
no  fine  or  fashionable  servants ; but,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  they  possessed  their  souls  in  peace,  and 
were  never  cut  to  the  quick  by  a sneer  from  a 
lady’s  maid  or  a foreign  code.  Life  went  very 
smoothly  with  them;  and,  as  a natural  conse- 
quence, with  their  happy  and  sympathizing  mo- 
ther. 

One  evening  when  she  was  siting  by  the 
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nursery  fire  with  a little  Rosalie  on  her  knee, 
while  a fine  boy  played  at  her  feet,  she  related 
to  Rosalie  mere  the  story  of  her  mistake,  and  the 
woeful  distress  it  caused  her. 

44  But  I recovered  from  it  long  ago,”  she  add- 
ed, laughing,  44  and  I would  not  exchange  Ed- 
gar now  for  any  millionaire  of  them  all.  And 
Rosalie,  my  love,  I often  think  of  what  your 
poor  father  used  to  say — that  it  is  better  to  have 
desires  according  to  our  means,  than  means  ac- 
cording to  our  desires ; since,  in  the  first  case,  we 
very  soon  reach  a limit,  but  in  the  second  our 
fancies  so  grow  and  expand  that  the  wealth  of 

Croesus  himself  would  not  content  us.” 

» 

THE  GOLDEN  ELEPHANT. 

MR.  KELLEY — or,  to  be  more  explicit,  Will- 
iam Kelley,  Esquire,  Barrister,  of  London 
— in  the  year  of  grace  1853,  abandoned  the  musty 
inns  of  English  courts  for  the  dusty  highways  of 
Australia,  with  the  purpose  of  seeing  for  himself 
what  El  Dorado  was  like.  He  frankly  confesses 
that  he  meant  to  make  a book  of  his  tour ; bat 
ere  he  had  gone  far  on  his  way  the  daily  sight  of 
lucky  miners,  digging  and  spending  their  precious 
dust,  proved  too  much  for  his  soul’s  equanimity, 
and  he  dropped  note-book  and  betook  himself  to 
the  spade  and  cradle,  which  seem  to  be  the  more 
important  gold  developers  of  that  auriferous  re- 
gion. 

To  land  in  Melbourne  at  that  time  was  to  be 
transported  to  a new  world,  where  all  the  amen- 
ities and  many  of  the  decencies  of  life  were  for  a 
time  intermitted,  and  the  social  organization  re- 
sembled, more  than  any  thing  else,  a vast 44  free 
and  easy,  ” in  which  every  man  dressed,  acted, 
and  lived  as  best  suited  his  case-hardened  idio- 
syncrasies. Fancy  a spruce  and  elegantly-got- 
up  cockney  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a city  of 
millionaire  ragamuffins,  who  wore  calico  shirts 
open  at  the  neck,  parti-colored  trowsers  stuck 
into  cowhide  boots,  and  a jumper — a kind  of 
Australian  blouse — instead  of  coat ; who  talked 
in  a hideous  but  expressive  slang,  wherein  the 
mild  term  for  whisky  was  “strip  me  down  na- 
ked,” and  to  be  44  stuck  up”  meant  to  be  the  un- 
fortunate subject  of  a highway  robbery ; where 
every  body  drank,  at  all  times  and  for  all  imag- 
inable causes ; and  the  ingenuity  of  tho  entire 
population,  male  and  female,  seemed  to  be  de- 
voted, with  a perseverance  worthy  a better  cause, 
to  the  invention  of  new  and  outrg  oaths  and 
curses ; 44  D-mn  you !”  being  the  commonplace 
salutation  between  friends,  strengthened,  on  meet- 
ing after  a lengthened  separation,  by  an  added 
force  of  adjective  profanities,  which  the  reader 
will  excuse  us  from  here  jotting  down,  as  to  do 
justice  to  the  subject  would  require  that  they 
should  be  printed  in  red  ink — fancy,  we  say,  a 
white  -shirted,  kid -gloved  gentleman  from  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  London  set  down  in  such 
a concourse,  and  you  have  Mr.  Kelley’s  situation. 

44  Here,  my  lad,  do  you  desire  a job  ?”  he  in- 
quired of  a young  fellow  who  was  complacently 
watching  the  landing  of  the  passengers. 

44  What  j&ort?” 
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44  Just  to  carry  a carpet-bag.” 

44  Will  it  want  two  to  take  it  ?” 

44  No.”  . 

44  Then  take  it  yourself,”  was  the  cool  reply, 
which  ended  this  initiatory  colloquy. 

A search  for  lodgings  disclosed  the  architect- 
ural condition  of  the  town.  Where  frame  shan- 
ties had  taken  the  place  of  tents — which  was  by 
no  means  generally  the  case — these  huts  were 
built  in  the  slenderest  manner,  just  sufficient  to 
shed  the  rain,  but  freely  admitting  air  and  light. 

The  partitions  between  the  different  houses  in  a 
block  were  invariably  of  sized  cotton  cloth,  which 
admitted  the  convenience  of  conversing  with  your 
neighbor  without  the  trouble  of  leaving  your 
apartment.  Mr.  Kelley  notices,  however,  this 
indelicate  drawback,  that,  if  your  candle  hap- 
pened at  bed-time  to  be  extinguished  first,  you 
were  likely  to  be  startled  by  the  shadowy  phan- 
tom of  Mrs.  or  Miss  ABC,  next  door,  in  her 
night-dress,  preparing  for  the  slumber  of  inno- 
cence. For  one  of  these  rather  social  tene- 
ments the  moderate  sum  of  §1000  i>er  annum 
was  charged,  and  at  this  rate  they  were  eagerly 
snatched  up.  The  most  convenient  feature  of 
these  houses  was  the  floor,  which  was  laid  upon 
the  hen-coop  principle,  with  proper  gaps  between 
the  planks,  through  which  all  garbage  as  well 
as  various  smaller  articles  of  household  use  were 
prone  to  disappear. 

Being  lodged,  our  friend  devoted  himself  as- 
siduously to  obtaining  glimpses  at  the  Australian 
44  Elephant.”  With  gold  so  plentiful  and  neces- 
saries so  scarce,  of  course  every  thing  was  high. 

The  first  essay  at  marketing  revealed  the  facts, 
portentous  to  a moderate  puree,  that  a small  load 
of  green  fire-wood  was  worth  §17 ; a small  bar- 
rel of  water,  §2 ; a pair  of  fowls,  §8 ; eggs,  §4 
per  dozen ; cabbages,  60  cents  per  head ; pota- 
toes, 12  cents  per  pound;  while  turkeys  were 
held  at  altogether  fancy  pHces,  seventeen  dol- 
lars being  refused  for  a fair  sample.  Such  prices 
were  readily  paid  by  men  and  women  whose 
wealth  was  as  boundless  as  sudden.  In  the 
fashionable  shops  (and  there  were  such)  no  arti- 
cle was  ever  found  fault  with  or  rejected,  unless, 
in  a fit  of  absence,  the  shopman  happened  to  ask 
a low  price  for  it — say  two  hundred  per  cent, 
above  cost.  Mr.  Kelley  relates  a funny  story 
of  a generous  digger,  shopping  with  his  dulcinca, 
and  overhearing  a lady  (a  real  lady),  after  ex- 
amining a piece  of  dress-silk,  put  it  down,  with 
the  remark  that  it  was  too  expensive ; whereupon 
the  gallant  fellow  immediately  ordered  two  dress- 
patterns  to  be  cut  off,  and  tried  very  hard  to 
force  them  upon  her  as  a free  gift. 

The  lion  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  our 
traveler  had  temporarily  established  himself  was 
a digger,  who  seems  to  have  been  a fair  specimen 
brick  of  the  Australian  social  edifice.  His  wife 
had  44  evenings  at  home”  in  her  shanty,  and  ev- 
ery day,  about  noon,  a Clarence  and  pair  of 
horses  drew  up  in  the  deep  mud  opposite  the 
shanty  door,  to  take  them  out  for  a suburban 
airing  and  a round  of  the  fashionable  drinking 

saloons,  whence  this  generous  counle  generally 
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brought  back  a select  circle  of  beery  friends. 
These  were  kept  for  a strong  (mixed)  tea,  and 
sent  off  in  a private  coach,  kept  for  that  purpose, 
as  soon  os  drunkenness  supervened ; the  coach- 
man receiving  general  instructions  to  drop  his 
fares  41  any  where  on  the  north  side  of  Prince’s 
Bridge.”  These  jaunts  cost  the  moderate  sum 
of  twenty-five  dollars  per  day.  When  the  digger 
was  laid  up  with  a headache,  his  lady  employed 
herself  in  “getting  up  a few  of  her  light  things 
and  for  this  purpose  she  arrayed  herself  in  a sat- 
in gown  stained  with  beer  and  rum,  a pair  of 
massive  bracelets,  and  a heavy  watch-chain  about 
her  neck,  to  which  was  attached  a heavier  gold 
repeater.  Thus  dressed,  with  her  hair  done  up 
in  a hard  knot  and  stayed  with  a pearl-headed 
gold  pin,  this  virtuous  woman  stood  at  the  wash- 
tub  before  the  front  door,  up  to  her  elbows  in 
soap-lather,  and  proudly  44  did  up  her  light 
things.” 

Business  could  not,  of  course,  be  more  brisk 
than  in  a community  where  every  other  man 
was  a millionaire.  But  the  trade  in  horses  was 
more  money-making  than  any  other.  The  com- 
mon practice  in  the  outlying  districts  of  misap- 
propriating horse-flesh,  of  course  made  the  trade 
all  the  livelier.  “Planting”  horses  — which 
means  stealing  an  animal  and  surrendering  it 
upon  receipt  of  a proper  reward — was  a common 
practice,  which  every  horseman  expected  to  sub- 
mit to.  Yet  good  horses  were  not  to  be  pur- 
chased under  from  four  hundred  to  twelve  hun- 
dred dollars;  and  a year’s  keep  cost  not  less 
than  two  thousand  dollars.  With  this,  the  great 
horse  auctioneer  of  Melbourne  netted  an  income 
of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  per  week,  os  com- 
missions on  sales,  and  this  the  whole  year 
round! 

The  law  was  also  remunerative,  and  in  this 
wise,  as  a certain  shrewd  barrister  explained  it : 
An  ordinary  criminal  case  was  as  good  as  a 
year's  income;  for  a cut-throat-looking  client, 
in  ragged  apparel,  by  a simple  surgical  operation 
on  his  waist-band,  would  half  fill  his  hat  with 
gold-dust,  or  extract  from  a patch  on  his  coat  a 
flake  of  fifty  pound  bank-notes  which  would  pa- 
per a room  — both  probably  harvested  on  the 
highway.  If  there  was  an  acquittal — which,  for 
the  sake  of  society,  was  not  desirable — the  en- 
franchised culprit  did  not  stop  to  settle  accounts ; 
and  if  J ustice  asserted  herself,  there  were  rarely 
heirs  to  divide  the  plunder  with  the  lucky  law- 
yer. As  for  bankruptcies,  here  is  a statement 
of  accounts  on  which  an  enlightened  court  grant- 
ed a first-class  certificate : Liabilities,  £5319  11s. 
3d. ; assets,  £29  6s.  6 d. ; cause  of  insolvency, 
having  accepted  (but  not  paid)  accommodation- 
bills. 


As  for  other  trades  and  professions,  to  each, 
it  was  remarked,  w as  joined  the  business  of  draw- 
ing teeth — all  the  shop-signs,  whatever  may  have 
been  advertised  for  sale,  ending  with  a notice 
that  “ teeth  were  extracted  inside,”  some  44  safe- 
ly," others  44 expeditiously,”  all  “cheaply.” 
The  liberality  of  public  sentiment  was  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  an  advertisement  which 
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appeared  on  the  windows  of  an  apotheca- 
ry: 

“TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  ON  MODERATE  TERMS, 

“The  firet-claas  Dublin  Diploma  of  the  late  Dr.  T r. 

Apply  to  his  disconsolate  Widow,  at  the  Old  Surgery  in 
the  Tent  next  the  European  National  Restaurant, 

“Clarendon  Street, 

“Emerald  Hffl.” 

But  the  great  speculation  of  the  day  was  in 
liquor.  Bar-rooms,  taps,  publics,  drinking  sa- 
loons of  every  name,  and  all  grades  of  non-re- 
spectability, turned  up  on  every  corner,  and  often- 
er.  Champagne — sham  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — sold  at  four  dollars  per  bottle,  ale  at  sixty 
cents,  and  the  44  nobbier”  of  brandy  or  other  ar- 
dent spirit  (nobbier  being  equivalent  to  a dram) 
was  charged  at  twenty-five  cents — all  change  to 
be  taken  in  cigars.  The  most  important  busi- 
ness of  the  community  was  to  have  drinks  around, 
and  the  minor  affairs  of  everyday  life  were  dis- 
cussed while  this  first  matter  was  being  duly  at- 
tended to.  The  theatres  and  all  the  other  pub- 
lic places  were  literally  surrounded  with  rum- 
shops,  and  wherever  you  poked  your  nose  you 
were  met  with  an  invitation  to  44  walk  up  and  li- 
quor”— a request  by  no  means  to  be  refused,  the 
digger  code  being,  4 4 Drink  or  fight.”  Ladies 
out  on  shopping  expeditions  were  not  above  stop- 
ping by  the  way  to  44  take  a drain,”  and  indeed 
sometimes  invited  their  male  friends  to  join  them 
in  the  social  glass.  On  such  occasions  there  was 
no  lack  of  toasts.  44  Here’s  the  health  of  Molly 
Connor,”  roared  out  one  of  her  boarders,  re- 
marking at  the  same  time  that  “it  would  be 
all  the  better  if  there  was  a little  more  stringth 
in  her  tay,  but  not  quite  so  much  in  her  but- 
ther.  ” To  which  Molly,  after  due  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  preliminary  spirituous  honor,  re- 
plied that  she  “was  no  ways  bchoulden  to  Den- 
nis Brady,  for  the  divil’s  mother  wouldn’t  plaze 
him.  Tay  nor  coffee  was  no  good  if  the  spoon 
didn't  stand  up  in  the  middle  of  the  cup ; though 
the  drop  he  got  onct  a year  in  Mayo  was  too 
weak  to  run  out  o'  the  spout ! ” 

4 4 Here’s  to  your  hearty  d tion ! ” said  a dig- 

ger, nodding  smilingly  at  the  landlord,  a com- 
panion adding  soberly,  44  Soon  and  suddint,”  as 
he  drained  his  glass. 

Of  course  there  was  a theatre;  and  a very 
popular  place  of  amusement  it  was.  Its  front 
was  illumined  by  a plentiful  supply  of  fat-cans 
with  rags  for  wicks  — serving  instead  of  gas. 

These  shed  a lurid  light  upon  a huge  mud-puddle 
which  covered  the  area  in  the  immediate  front 
of  the  doors.  Through  this  puddle  sturdy  dig- 
gers waded  knee-deep,  with  their  dulcineas  in 
their  arms,  to  the  dress-circle  entrance.  A fa- 
vored few,  owning  private  boxes,  had  the  right 
of  a private  entree  through  an  adjoining  bar- 
room, wrhere,  of  course,  there  was  a preliminary 
Champagne  4 4 shout ;”  a shout  being,  in  the  Aus- 
tralian vernacular,  a call  for  drinks  around  at 
the  expense  of  one  of  the  company. 

The  play  was  Hamlet.  Paying  five  shillings 
into  an  aperture  which  smelled  like  the  bung- 

hole  of  a stale  brandy-cask,  our  sight-secr  made 
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his  way  into  the  pit.  He  found  the  chandelier 
lights  obscured  by  a cloud  of  tobacco-smoke, 
through  which  he  perceived,  in  front  of  the  cur- 
tain, the  orchestra,  consisting  of  a cracked  flag- 
eolet, a wheazy  violin,  and  a bass  drum.  The 
pit  was  filled  with  mechanics  and  their  colonial 
wives.  The  dress-circle  was  monopolized  by 
florid-looking  women  with  too  low  satin  dresses, 
some  in  their  smeared  hair,  with  their  pinned 
bonnets  dangling  in  front  of  the  boxes ; others 
crowned  with  tiaras,  like  rose-bushes  in  full  bear- 
ing; all  hung  round  with  chains,  watches,  col- 
lars, and  bracelets  of  ponderous  gold.  Their 
lords  in  waiting  were  habited  either  in  tartan 
“jumpers,’'  or  in  rod  flannel  Bhirts,  and  killed 
the  dreary  hour  before  the  play  by  smoking  short 
pipes,  and  offering  occasional  delicate  (or  indeli- 
cate) attentions  to  their  companions,  which  fre- 
quently brought  down  the  house  before  the  rising 
of  the  curtain.  The  upper  tier  was  filled  with 
shrieking  Bedouins  of  the  streets,  acting  as  bear- 
leaders to  stupid  stock  drivers  from  the  interior, 
or  to  a heavy  class  of  digger,  who  gaped  and 
stared  in  hiccuping  admiration  at  nothing  in  par- 
ticular, d — ing,  by  turns,  every  portion  of  his 
internal  anatomy,  from  the  liver  all  around,  “if 
ever  he  seed  any  thing  like  it  afore.”  There 
was  an  unintermitted  and  tumultuous  uproar, 

consisting  of  yells  of  recognition,  such  as  “ d 

your  bloody  eyes,  Bill,  is  that  you  ?”  and  4 4 Polly, 
bless  your  ugly  mug,  how’s  your  coppers?” 
These  mixed  with  groans,  barks,  crows,  and  a 
thumping  and  stamping  which  made  the  chan- 
delier quiver. 

In  the  midst  of  this  hurricane  a man  in  the 
pit  was  seen  to  stand  up  on  his  seat,  with  his 
back  to  the  orchestra,  and  gesticulate  earnestly 
as  if  to  obtain  a hearing.  At  first  his  object  was 
misunderstood,  and  he  was  variously  suggested 
as  a “ target  for  an  empty  bottle,”  a “subject  for 
cowhiding,”  or  an  embassador  to  the  infernal 
regions ; but  there  was  about  him  a pertinacious 
suavity,  which,  after  a time,  induced  a general 
silence.  With  a profound  bow,  he  then  said, 
4 4 Ladies  and  gemmen,  I thank  you  for  your 
kindness — I am,  in  fact,  obliged  to  you.  [Loud 
cheers.]  I suppose  you  all  recollect  me ; if  not, 
I beg  to  inform  you  that  I am  Tim  Jones  who 
kept  the  shaving  shop  in  FUnder’s  Lane.  [Ap- 
plause.] I’m  just  come  from  the  famous  Eagle 
Hawk,  where  I dug  up  one  hundred  and  fifty 

ounces ; and  I’ll  be , for  the  future,  if  ever 

I’ll  shave  another  of  the  lot  of  ye.  ” [Thunders  of 
applause.  4 4 Bravo,  Tim ! what’ll  you  take  ?”  and 
a tempest  of  tender  inquiries  after  the  health  of  the 
speaker  and  his  nearest  relations.]  In  the  midst 
of  this  the  curtain  rose ; but  Bernardo,  Marcell  us, 
and  Horatio  failed  to  divide  attention  with  Tim 
Jones  until  the  ghost  made  his  appearance  in 
an  absurdly  comical  rig.  This  produced  a roar 
of  laughter,  with  shouts  of  44  Well,  I’m  blowed  1 ” 
“Holy  Moses  1”  “Does  your  mother  know 
you’re  out  ?”  In  vain  the  ghost  came  to  the  foot- 
lights and  pantomimically  besought  silence ; the 
first  act  proceeded  in  dumb  show,  but  amidst 
immense  applause. 
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The  fall  of  the  curtain  was  the  signal  for  re- 
newed pleasantries,  explosions  of  Champagne, 
and  demands  for  nobblers.  Toasts  given  in  the 
pit  were  wrarmly  responded  to  from  the  galleries; 
and  healths  were  interchanged,  in  regular  digger 
vernacular,  ‘across  the  house. 

The  second  act  began  without  attracting  the 
slightest  attention.  The  entrance  of  Ophelia 
was,  however,  the  signal  for  a tempest  of  clap- 
ping and  savory  compliments,  which  lasted  until 
the  King  and  Queen  and  their  train  stalked  in. 

Thi9  new  party  was  greeted  with  another  storm 
of  ironical  applause  and  Victorian  uiouble-cxte*- 
dres , provoking  bursts  of  general  laughter,  during 
which  an  enthusiastic  god  was  so  impressed  with 
the  jolly-gpod-fellowed-ness  of  the  King  that  he 
sent  him  dow  n from  the  gallery  a bottle  of  brandy 
by  the  thong  of  a stock  whip.  The  second  act 
of  Hamlet  was  accordingly  concluded  by  an  ex- 
change of  hob-nobbing  between  the  house  and 
the  stage. 

The  third  act  was  transformed  into  an  absurd 
colloquy  between  the  Danish  grave-digger  and 
the  gold-diggers  from  Eagle  Hawk,  made  up  of 
mutual  inquiries  about  the  depth  of  the  sinking 
and  the  return  to  the  tub,  which  so  tickled  Ham- 
let that  he  gave  up  his  soliloquy  and  joined  in 
the  joking.  After  this  there  wTas  a fierce  row, 
caused  by  the  accidental  falling  of  a brandy  bottle 
from  the  gallery  into  the  pit,  which  was  resented 
as  an  intentional  insult.  An  escalade  was  es- 
sayed, and  two  sailors  succeeded  in  climbing  up 
the  pillars  w'hich  sustain  the  boxes ; but  instead 
of  a display  of  bloody  hostilities  a festive  scene 
ensued,  which  soon  spread  into  a regular  epi- 
demic, during  which  brandy  bottles  were  let 
down  and  hoisted  up  by  lines  made  of  knotted 
handkerchiefs,  amidst  a tempest  of  sentiments, 
toasts,  and  hip-hip-hurrahs.  The  manager  at 
length  came  forward  to  invoke  a hearing;  but 
nobody  seemed  aware  of  his  presence.  Then 
poor  Ophelia,  with  straws  in  her  hair,  endeavored 
to  bring  these  lunatics  to  reason.  After  a world 
of  courtesy  ing,  she  did  indeed  effect  a moment- 
ary silence,  which  was  immediately  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  a riotous  sailor,  who  roared  out, 
“Come,  give  us  ‘Black-Eyed  Susan,’  old  gall” 

This  produced  such  an  unconquerable  relapse 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  cut  down  the  re- 
mainder of  the  performance  to  the  last  scene, 
where  the  poisonings  and  sword  practice  brought 
the  evening  to  an  agreeable  conclusion.  But 
Hamlet,  Ophelia,  and  the  Ghost  were  obliged  to 
appear  before  the  curtain  in  undress,  and  there 
sustained  the  shower  of  half-ounce  nuggets,  which 
were  then  the  convenient  substitute  for  bouquets 
among  digger  audiences. 

Meantime  a dense  crowed  was  guzzling  Cham- 
pagne in  the  “ tap,”  which  formed  the  most  pri- 
vate and  aristocratic  entrance  to  this  temple  of 
Thespis,  at  the  expense  of  a lialf-boozy  digger 
of  decent  appearance,  w ho  44  shouted”  at  the  rate 
of  two  dozen  bottles  of  the  sparkling  liquid  at  a 
time,  remarking  to  his  guests,  as  he  threw  down 
sheaves  of  bank-notes  in  payment,  4 4 Drink  on, 
shipmates;  I’m  only  a poor  digger  from  Ballarat!” 
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Having  satisfied  himself  with  town  sights,  Mr. 
Kelley  started  for  the  nearest  diggings,  distant 
some  days'  travel.  He  remarked  that  the  price 
of  nobblers  increased  in  regular  ratio  with  the 
distance  from  Melbourne;  and  indeed  enters 
on  his  journal,  log-book  wise,  the  course  and 
distance  made,  with  such  affirmatory  remark  as, 
“The  nobbier  had  now  advanced  to  two  shil- 
lings." He  arrived  safely,  with  no  worse  ad- 
venture than  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  highway  gentry  at  “bailing  up" 
his  party.  This  is  an  ordinary  process  in  the 
gold  region,  and  not  infrequently  performed  upon 
a houseful  of  people  by  a single  courageous  man. 
The  feat  is  thus  managed:  The  robber  enters 
with  arms  in  his  hands,  swearing  to  shoot  down 
the  first  person  who  makes  a hostile  movement, 
and  carrying  the  tkreat  into  effect  promptly  on 
, the  slightest  motion  toward  resistance.  He  then 

orders  one  to  tie  up  his  neighbor,  and  goes  the 
rounds  till  all  are  fettered,  when  he  binds  the 
lost  and  perpetrates  the  robbery  at  his  leisure. 
44 Bailing  up,”  though  entailing  somewhat  of  a 
loss  and  inconvenience,  is  by  no  means  a dan- 
gerous adventure  for  a sensible  man.  " 

Arrived  at  Ballarat,  Mr.  Kelley  found  his 
friends  by  means  of  a notice  stuck  up  on  the 
post-office ; and  was  speedily  inducted  into  the 
mysteries  of  fossicking  (which  is  the  Australian 
synonym  for  prospecting),  shafts  and  drives, 
windlass,  tub-puddling,  and  shepherding,  the 
last  a phrase  signifying  the  keeping  passive  pos- 
session of  a hole,  waiting  for  your  neighbors  to 
determine  by  their  labors  the  luck  at  the  bottom. 
He  was  brought  into  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  “Joes"  (policemen),  and  was  shown  how 
an  unproductive  hole  may  be  judiciously  salted 
(sprinkled  with  gold  dust),  and  sold  as  a valua- 
ble property  to  an  unsuspecting  lime-juicer  (green- 
horn). He  saw  the  celebrated  hole  whence  was 
dug  by  a lucky  fellow  a chunk  of  solid  gold 
weighing  137  pounds.  The  fortunes  of  this  hole 
show  sufficiently  the  uncertainties  of  gold  mining, 
and  how  near  an  unlucky  man  may  come  to  a 
fortune  without  grasping  it.  It  was  first  opened 
for  a few  feet,  and  then  shepherded  by  three  dif- 
ferent parties,  each  going  through  the  ceremony 
of  taking  out  a few  shovelfuls  of  earth  to  estab- 
lish their  claim,  and  then  watching  their  neigh- 
bors. The  last  party  sunk  it  sixty  feet,  and 
then,  finding  no  promise,  left  it.  It  lay  un- 
touched for  some  time,  until  a party  of  “ new 
chums”  entered  it,  more  to  try  their  hands  at 
shaft-sinking  than  with  the  hope  of  making  any 
thing.  But  lo ! after  digging  three  feet,  one  of 
the  lime-juicers  struck  his  pick  on  a lump  of  some- 
thing not  hard  enough  for  stone,  nor  soft  enough 
for  clay.  Digging  aw'ay  the  earth  they  saw  be- 
fore their  eyes  the  glittering  lump.  After  ob- 
taining a guard  to  protect  the  treasure,  it  was 
quietly  pryed  out.  Around  it  was  found  a litter 
of  little  nuggets,  to  the  value  of  $1500.  The 
big  lump  was  worth  over  $33,000 ! and  all  ob- 
tained in  a few  hours. 

Another  celebrity  was  the  44  Blacksmith's 
Claim* a slovenly  ill-sunk  shaft,  dangerous  to 
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go  down,  yet  producing  an  almost  incredible 
quantity  of  gold  The  blacksmith's  party,  who 
were  green  hands,  took  out  $64,000  worth,  and 
then  sold  the  hole  and  their  tools  for  $360,  to  a 
party  of  ten,  who,  between  noon  of  Saturday  and 
next  Monday  evening,  took  out  $60,000,  then 
sold  out  for  a week’s  spree,  to  come  in  possession 
again  next  Monday.  The  new  temporary  pro- 
prietors, twelve  in  number,  took  out  $82,000, 
and  surrendered  to  their  predecessors,  who  after 
getting  $45,000  more,  in  a week,  sold  out  to  a 
storekeeper  for  $500.  He  put  men  in  to  work 
the  hole,  who  in  a fortnight  raised  $25,000. 

One  of  the  gang,  an  old  hand,  now  secretly 
undermined  the  props  which  sustained  the  drift, 
on  a Saturday  night,  and  the  whole  workings 
fell  in.  He  immediately  staked  out  a new  claim 
on  the  surface  of  the  crooked  ruin,  went  down 
straight  as  an  arrow,  and  striking  the  old  gutter, 
raised  in  the  first  tubful  forty  pounds  of  gold! 

He  emptied  the  hole,  getting  altogether  over 
$20,000.  Thus  a space  of  twenty-four  feet 
square  yielded  the  vast  sum  of  over  $292,000 ; 
an  event  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  gold 
mining. 

The  prodigious  wealth  of  the  celebrated  Balla- 
rat diggings  may  be  inferred  from  these  and 
other  stories  of  lucky  finds.  From  a patch  of 
“waste  ground"  («.  c.  the  narrow  strip  necessa- 
rily left  between  two  claims)  Mr.  Kelley  saw 
fifty-seven  pounds  of  gold  washed  out  of  a single 
tub ! And  this  was  only  the  first  tubful  from  a 
space  so  narrow  as  hardly  to  admit  the  sinking 
of  a shaft.  From  another  claim  $100,000  were 
got ; while  a party  of  Mr.  Kelley’s  friends  took 
out  from  theirs  $i80,000. 

But  if  the  returns  were  generally  large,  the 
labor  required  in  sinking  narrow  shafts  to  the 
depth  of  often  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet— -the 
miners  working  twelve  hours  at  a time  up  to 
their  middles,  often  up  to  their  arm-pits,  at  the 
dark  bottom,  in  a yielding  mixture  of  water  and 
slimy  mud — was  utterly  exhausting ; and  when 
to  this  was  joined  the  chance,  too  often  resulting 
in  certainty,  that  the  fairest  prospects  would  be 
blasted— a rich  vein  turning  suddenly  from  its 
direct  course,  and  leaving  a number  of  arduous 
miners  at  their  bottoms  in  the  lurch — it  will  not 
be  denied  that  all  earned  faithfully  their  golden 
wages.  In  fact,  Ballarat  digging  was  no  ama- 
teur work.  A brace  of  jolly  sailors,  singing 
“ Britons  never  shall  be  slaves,"  were  interrupt- 
ed by  a yellow  digger,  just  returned  to  daylight 
from  a deep,  wet  hole,  with  44  Shut  up,  you  pair 
of  bloody  fools!  Only  take  my  place,  below 
there,  for  six  hours,  and  see  whether  Britons 
ever  can  be  slaves  or  not !” 

While  a good  many  reaped  rich  returns  for 
their  hard  and  dangerous  work,  not  a few  per- 
sistently drew  blanks  in  the  great  lottery.  One 
tragic  story  was  related  of  a company  of  young 
English  gentlemen,  all  younger  brothers  of  good 
families,  who  came  fresh  from  Oxford  to  try  their 
fortune  at  Ballarat.  They  had  a moderate  joint- 
stock  capital  on  landing,  and  set  themselves  down 
industriously  to  dig.  Claim  after  claim ,they  dug 
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down  faithfully,  but  always  came  to  a barren 
bottom.  Meantime,  live  sparely  and  temperate- 
ly as  they  would,  their  scant  means  w’ere  exhaust- 
ed. Their  few  trinkets  were  sold,  and  they  tried 
again,  and  with  the  sympathy  of  all  the  miners, 
for  they  were  general  favorites,  and  their  ill-luck 
was  known.  Cheerful  to  the  last,  they  worked 
down,  down  with  a steady  rapidity  which  augur- 
ed of  success ; and  one  day,  as  the  evening  hour 
was  approaching,  a cry,  a tone  of  exultation  came 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft : ‘ ‘ Haul  up,  my 
boys!  haul  away!  The  time  is  come  at  last!” 
They  did  haul  heartily,  and  with  gladsome  hearts, 
feeling  the  heavy  weight  coming  up.  But,  alas ! 
when  it  came  to  the  surface,  instead  of  a bucket 
of  gold  it  was  the  dead  body  of  their  dear  com- 
panion ! He  had  struck  the  barren  bottom  dur- 
ing his  spell  below ; and  detaching  the  bucket, 
in  despair,  fixed  the  windlass-rope  about  his  neck 
and  called  upon  his  friends  to  strangle  him. 
There  was  a sorrowing  funeral ; but  ere  the  gen- 
erous diggers  could  collect  the  sum  of  money 
with  which  they  could  have  been  started  again 
— the  same  night,  in  fact — the  company  left  the 
place.  Let  us  hope  they  had  better  luck  there- 
after. 

Besides  fields  such  as  Ballarat,  there  were  a 
few  spots,  such  as  Mount  Korong,  where  the 
nuggets  lay  loose  upon  the  surface.  But  these 
were  still  riskier  than  the  mining  spots;  for 
though  a few  very  lucky  hunters  got  immense 
wealth — one  man  having  found  a monster  nug- 
get, weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and 
worth  over  thirty-five  thousand  dollars — the  great 
mass  spent  their  money  in  a fruitless  search,  and 
returned,  beggared  and  half-starved,  to  hard  wrork 
but  surer  returns.  This  Mount  Korong  placer 
was  discovered  accidentally  by  a traveling  party, 
whose  teams  got  stuck  in  the  mud  of  its  vicinity. 
Impatient  to  get  to  the  Bendigo  diggings,  the  par- 
ty spent  their  idle  time  in  profitless  prospecting, 
until,  being  about  to  make  a start,  and  hunting 
up  their  stray  bullocks,  they  came  suddenly  upon 
a conical,  sparsely-wooded  hill  whose  surface  was 
literally  strewed  with  big  nuggets.  How  much 
this  party  got  was  never  discovered;  but  they 
returned  home  without  farther  delay.  Their  se- 
cret was  discovered  by  their  imprudent  boasts 
when  out  on  a drinking  jollification.  A rush 
was  made  by  a few  hundred  miners  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  who  took  off,  without  delay, 
all  the  auriferous  pebbles  they  could  find ; many 
getting  as  much  gold  as  they  could  carry,  and 
one  small  child  being  seen  toddling  along  with 
a fifteen-pound  chunk  in  his  diminutive  arms. 
The  strangest  of  all  was,  that  though  the  ground 
was  immediately  riddled  by  ardent  miners,  no 
speck  of  gold  was  ever  found  below  the  surface. 

Another  rich  district  wns  the  Woolshed.  Here 
all  who  seemed  claims  made  large  fortunes. 
Hands  were  employed  by  claim-holders  at  the 
wages  of  ten  dollars  per  day,  and  found;  and 
parties  took  out  often  five  thousand  ounces  per 
week  from  a single  claim.  Here  the  greatest 
extravagance  prevailed.  It  was  no  unusual 
thing  for  “ bosses”  (claim-owners)  coming  into 
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town,  after  a week’s  work,  to  spend  five  hundred 
dollars  on  drinks  round  for  their  hands.  One 
“boss”  shouted  to  the  tune  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  “ for  which,”  remarks  Mr.  Kelley,  “ the 
value  received  was  probably  within  fifty  dol- 
lars.” It  is  evident  that  if  miners  made  money 
liquor-sellers  made  more.  The  gains  were  so 
large  at  these  Woolsheds,  that  though  the  over- 
seers received  from  bosses  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty-five dollars  per  week  salary,  if,  on  paying  off 
hands  on  Saturday,  they  had  from  two  hundred 
to  four  hundred  dollars  over  in  loose  change,  it 
was  etiquette  to  make  them  keep  it  as  pocket- 
money.  And  when  Mr.  Cameron  was,  in  1855, 
elected  Member  of  Parliament  for  this  district, 
the  men  not  only  subscribed  his  property  qualifi- 
cation at  once,  but  shod  his  riding-horse  with 
shoes  of  solid  gold. 

Luckiest  among  the  lucky  in  the  Australian 
diggings  were  children  and  sailors.  So  unfail- 
ing was  this,  that  even  a party  of  drunken  tars 
w ho  had  been  led  by  a shrew  d knave  to  purchase 
a “ salted”  hole,  digging  manfully  down,  came 
upon  a rich  and  paying  bottom — to  the  rogue 
vendor’s  infinite  disgust.  And  Mr.  Kelley  speaks 
of  two  ragged  urchins,  mere  children,  bringing  to 
his  quartz  mills  a bag  of  rocks  they  had  picked 
up,  which,  on  pounding  out,  produced  no  less 
than  thirteen  pounds  of  gold ! The  little  fel- 
lows refused  to  tell  where  they  picked  up  this 
stuff,  and  so  shrew  dly  concealed  their  tracks  that 
no  one  ever  found  out.  But  a few  days  after 
they  returned  with  a barrow-load  so  rich  that 
they  were  immediately  offered  six  thousand  dol- 
lars for  it.  This  time  the  mill-hands  determ- 
ined to  dog  their  steps ; but  the  astute  young- 
sters, instead  of  returning  immediately,  an- 
nounced that  “ they  were  going  to  shout  for  all 
hands  at  the  Harp  of  Erin,”  a tavern  near  by, 
and  there  continued  their  shouts  till  the  self- 
constituted  detectives  were  in  a state  which  ren- 
dered the  finding  even  of  their  own  tents  an 
elaborate  puzzle ; whereupon  the  lucky  children 
disappeared. 

Among  the  slight  drawbacks  to  the  entire  fe- 
licity of  Australian  digging  life  must  be  men- 
tioned fleas  and  flies.  Beds,  blankets,  shirts, 
and  persons  were  covered  with  the  former ; and 
Mr.  Kelley’s  first  experience  of  their  powers  and 
numbers  disclosed  to  him  the  fact  that  a tent  in 
the  gold  districts  was  only  a flea-hole,  millions 
on  millions  of  these  brisk  little  animals  swarm- 
ing in  the  warm  sand  around  every  fire.  To 
new-comers  this  was  an  intolerable  pest,  but  old 
stagers  paid  no  attention  to  it.  There  seems, 
however,  to  be  a difference  even  in  fleas — a gen- 
tleman digger,  on  being  offered  a bed,  when  out 
on  a visit,  replying,  “Thank  you,  no;  I can’t 
get  on  with  strange  fleas,  though  I don’t  mind 
my  own  swarm  now  I’ve  got  used  to  them.”  To 
catch  these  pests  by  the  common  method  of  run- 
ning down  individuals  would  have  been  a waste 
of  literally  golden  opportunities.  An  ingenious 
digger  naturalist,  however,  discovered  a way  of 
clearing  a blanket  or  opossum-skin  by  wholesale, 

which  deserves  mention  here.  Ant-hills  were 
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numerous  in  the  land;  and  before  this  digger 
went  to  work  in  the  morning  he  spread  his 
blanket  over  an  ant-hill,  and  over  this  his  opos- 
sum-skin rug,  the  flesh  side  uppermost.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  striking  on  the  hard  skin,  drove 
the  fleas  to  the  blanket,  where  their  mortal  ene- 
mies, the  ants,  stood  prepared,  in  vast  numbers, 
to  pounce  upon  tlfem  and  carry  them  off  to  sub- 
terraneous dungeons.  The  whole  process  was 
found  to  occupy  but  a few  minutes,  and  the 
blanket  and  rug  were  “ fit  for  immediate  use 
as  the  ants  only  remained  long  enough  to  carry 
off  the  fleas. 

Fleas  by  night,  flies  by  day,  and  by  myriads. 
In  such  vast  swarms,  indeed,  that  in  the  town- 
houses  the  use  of  a poison  for  their  destruction 
became  a nuisance  from  the  numbers  continual- 
ly falling  dead  into  and  upon  every  thing  eatable 
and  drinkable.  When  the  poison  was  used  it 
was  necessary  to  sweep  out  bucketfuls  of  flies  two 
or  three  times  a day.  In  the  diggings  they  not 
only  persecuted  the  men  overground,  producing 
by  their  bite  a species  of  ophthalmia  called  fly- 
blight,  but  they  descended  after  them  in  the 
holes,  a larger  species  of  the  bluebottle  persist- 
ently flicking  out  the  dim  light  by  which  the 
men  worked  at  depths  of  over  a hundred  feet. 
A most  singular  fact  was,  that  these  bluebottles 
increased  in  numbers  as  the  symptoms  of  foul 
air  became  evident  at  the  bottoms  of  deep  shafts, 
seeming  to  grow  more  lively  as  the  atmosphere 
became  more  intolerable ; and  so  sure  an  indi- 
cation were  they  of  danger  that  their  presence  in 
numbers  grew  to  be  regarded  by  miners  as  a 
premonition  of  danger.  It  is  remarkable  that 
os  the  country  was  settled  up  the  flies  decreased, 
until,  in  1857,  the  diggings  were  almost  flyless. 

Highway  robbery  was  a profitable  profession 
during  the  earlier  years  of  the  gold  discovery ; 
and  great  cruelties  were  sometimes  committed 
on  stubborn  diggers  who  refused  to  give  up  their 
gold.  Two  young  fellows  being  beset,  had  time 
to  hide  their  precious  dust,  and  resolutely  de- 
clined giving  it  up.  Hereupon  the  robber  party 
placed  one  upon  a frying-pan  over  a fire.  The 
other,  when  he  heard  his  comrade’s  flesh  fiz- 
zing, could  hold  out  no  longer,  but  surrendered. 
Mr.  Kelley  was  himself  “stuck  up,”  but  by  a 
gentle  band.  Hiding  along  a lonely  road  he 
was  overtaken  by  a party  of  horsemen,  who  pleas- 
antly passed  the  usual  compliments  of  strangers 
on  meeting.  After  remarking  on  the  fineness 
of  the  morning,  the  best-looking  of  the  three 
handed  over  a well-filled  cigar  case,  saying, 
“ Bound  for  town,  I suppose?” 

Mb.  Kelley.  “ Yes.  But  I do  not  smoke, 
thank  you.” 

Gentlemanly  Bobber.  “Well,  Sir,  as  our 
lines  diverge  just  here,  be  so  good  as  to  favor  me 
with  an  inspection  of  your  pocket-book.  ” 

The  language  was  so  good,  and  the  voice  so 
mild,  that  it  6eemed  at  first  a joke.  A glance  at 
the  eyes  of  the  party  told  the  story,  however,  and 
Mr.  Kelley  without  hesitation  handed  over  his 
porte-monnaie  and  note-book,  which  were  re- 
ceived with  a politeness  worthy  a better  cause. 
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A transient  shade  passed  over  the  robber’s  coun- 
tenance as  he  remarked  their  emptiness;  but 
asking,  with  a keen  glance,  “All,  ’pon  honor?” 
and  receiving  an  assurance  to  that  effect,  he 
handed  the  empty  receptacles  back,  saying, 

“ When  we  next  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
I trust  your  valuable  possessions  will  exceed  the 
sum  of  sixteen  and  sixpence;”  after  which 
speech  the  two  cantered  off.  The  best  part  of 
the  joke  remains.  Charmed  with  his  encount- 
er, Mr.  K.  journeyed  on  and  reached  a small 
inn  toward  nightfall,  when  he  determined  to 
stop.  Ordering  supper,  it  was  served  in  the 
common  room,  where  he  found  three  gentlemen 
seated  enjoying  the  same  meal.  A close  exam- 
ination showed  them  to  be  his  friends  of  the 
rood.  They  invited  him  to  a rubber  of  whist, 
and  this  produced  a confidential  talk,  in  which, 
while  acknowledging  themselves  professional 
“overseers  of  the  highways,”  they  lamented 
“ the  unprofessional  manner  in  which  the  busi- 
ness was  generally  conducted  in  the  colony,  and 
the  unworthy  persons  embarked  in  it,”  which 
prevented  them  from  giving  Mr.  K.  even  a safe- 
conduct. 

A party  on  the  same  road,  carrying  gold  dust 
on  horseback,  did  not  fare  so  well.  They  were 
shot,  robbed,  and  tied  up  in  the  bush,  wiierc  they 
might  have  starved  to  death  had  they  not  been 
luckily  found.  And  beyond  this,  one  of  the  rob- 
bers w hen  tying  up  his  man,  happening  to  feel  the 
ball  he  had  put  into  his  hip,  hod  the  cool  cruelty 
to  cut  it  out  with  his  knife,  remarking,  “This 
will  do  for  another  customer.” 

We  leave  Mr.  Kelley  with  two  anecdotes  of 
fashionable  life  at  Melbourne.  In  the  hotels, 
and  at  the  balls  and  receptions  of  the  rich  but 
unpolished  residents,  the  most  curious  scenes 
constantly  took  place.  A sturdy  digger,  sitting 
at  the  dinner-table  of  the  “Criterion,”  heard  a 
French  gentleman  calling,  “ Garmon,  bring  me 
the  carte.”  Whereupon  the  indignant  digger 
proceeded  to  remind  him  “ that  he, was  up  stairs, 
and  if  he  wanted  his  cart  to  go  down  into  the 

yard  and  get  it  himself,  and  be to  him,  for 

an  ill-mannered  cub.”  But  the  richest  display 
of  digger  ingenuousness  must  have  occurred  at 
a ball  given  by  a certain  alderman  to  Sir  Charles 
Hotham,  then  newly  appointed  Governor.  An 
elated  alderman  and  his  spouse  carried  off  the 
Governor  and  Lady  Hotham  to  the  refreshment 
saloon ; the  alderman  affably  remarking,  on  the 

way,  “ It’s hot,  my  lady.”  What  followed 

was  thus  literally  reported : 

Alderman  (thumping  the  counter).  “ Now, 
then,  what’ll  your  Excellencies  have — stiff  or 
limber?” 

Aldermaness  (giving  & suggestive  pluck  to 
Lady  Hotham ’s  gown).  “Take  an  old  hand’s 
advice  an’  try  a brandy  cocktail;  it’s  mate, 
drink,  washing,  and  lodging,  all  in  one.” 

It  was  a trying  moment  for  the  Governor,  a 
prim,  well-starched  old  gentleman.  But  Lady 
Hotham  was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and,  de- 
termined to  achieve  the  good-will  of  the  people, 
drained  the  cocktail  as  per  advice.  frcm 
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complement  of  a hundred  pounds;  from  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  two  hundred  or  more ; 
and  such  praises  from  the  critics  and  his  friends, 
that  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  another  piece, 
with  which  he  hoped  to  achieve  even  greater 
successes  than  by  his  first  performance. 

Over  these  studies,  and  the  other  charming 
business  which  occupies  him,  months  pass  away. 
Happy  business ! Happiest  time  of  youth  and 
life,  when  love  is  first  spoken  and  returned ; when 
the  dearest  eyes  are  daily  shining  welcome,  and 
the  fondest  lips  never  tire  of  whispering  their 
sweet  secrets ; when  the  parting  look  that  accom- 
panies “Good-night!”  gives  delightful  warning 
of  to-morrow ; when  the  heart  is  so  overflowing 
with  love  and  happiness  that  it  has  to  spare  for 
all  the  world;  when  the  day  closes  with  glad 
prayers  and  opens  with  joyful  hopes ; when  doubt 
seems  cowardice,  misfortune  impossible,  poverty 
only  a sweet  trial  of  constancy ! Theo’s  elders, 
thankfully  remembering  their  own  prime,  sit 
softly  by  and  witness  this  pretty  comedy  per- 
formed by  their  young  people.  And  in  one  of 
his  later  letters,  dutifully  written  to  his  wife 
during  a temporary  absence  from  home,  George 
Warrington  records  how  he  had  been  to  look  up 
at  the  windows  of  the  dear  old  house  in  Dean 
Street,  and  wondered  who  was  sitting  in  the 
chamber  where  he  and  Theo  had  been  so  happy. 

Meanwhile  we  can  learn  how  the  time  passes, 
and  our  friends  are  engaged,  by  some  extracts 
from  George’s  letters  to  his  brother. 

“From  the  old  window  opposite  Bedford 
Gardens,  this  20th  AwjwAy  1TB9. 

“Why  are  you  gone  back  to  rugged  rocks, 
bleak  shores,  burning  summers,  nipping  winters, 
at  home,  when  you  might  have  been  cropping 
ever  so  many  laurels  in  Germany  ? Kingsley’s 
are  coming  back  as  covered  with  ’em  as  Jack-a- 
Green  on  May-day.  Our  six  regiments  did  won- 
ders ; and  our  horse  would  have  done  if  my  Lord 
George  Sackville  only  had  let  them.  But  when 
Prince  Ferdinand  said  ‘Charge!’  his  lordship 
could  not  hear,  or  could  not  translate  the  Ger- 
man word  for  ‘Forward;’  and  so  we  only  beat 
the  French,  without  utterly  annihilating  them, 
as  we  might,  had  Lord  Granby  or  Mr.  Warring- 
ton had  the  command.  My  lord  is  come  back 
to  town,  and  is  shouting  for  a Court  Martial. 
He  held  his  head  high  enough  in  prosperity : in 
misfortune  he  shows  such  a constancy  of  arro- 
gance that  one  almost  admires  him.  He  looks 
as  if  he  rather  envied  poor  Mr.  Byng,  and  the 
not  shooting  him  were  a manque  degards  toward 
him. 

“ The  Duke  has  had  notice  to  get  himself  in 
readiness  for  departing  from  this  world  of  grand- 
eurs and  victories,  and  downfalls  and  disappoint- 
ments. An  attack  of  palsy  has  visited  his  Royal 
Highness ; and  pallida  mors  has  just  peeped  in 
at  his  door,  as  it  were,  and  said,  ‘ I will  call 
again.’  Tyrant  as  he  was,  this  prince  has  been 
noble  in  disgrace ; and  no  king  has  ever  had  a 
truer  servant  than  ours  has  found  in  his  son. 
Why  do  I like  the  losing  side  always,  and  am  I 
disposed  to  revolt  against  the  winners?  Your 


famous  Mr.  P , your  chiefs  patron  and  dis- 

coverer, I have  been  to  hear  in  the  House  of 
Commons  twice  or  thrice.  I revolt  against 
his  magniloquence.  I wish  some  little  David 
would  topple  over  that  swelling  giant.  His 
thoughts  and  his  language  are  always  attitudi- 
nizing. I like  Barry’s  manner  best,  though  the 
other  is  the  more  awful  actor. 

“Pocahontas  gets  on  apace.  Barry  likes  his 
part  of  Captain  Smkh ; and,  though  he  will  have 
him  wear  a red  coat  and  blue  facings  and  an 
epaulet,  I have  a fancy  to  dress  him  exactly  like 
one  of  the  pictures  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  gentle- 
men at  Hampton  Court:  with  a ruff  and  a 
square  beard  and  square  shoes.  ‘ And  Pocahon- 
tas— would  you  like  her  to  be  tattooed?’  asks 
Uncle  Lambert.  Hagan’s  part  as  the  warrior 
who  is  in  love  with  her,  and  seeing  her  partiality 
for  the  Captain,  nobly  rescues  him  from  death, 
I trust  will  prove  a hit.  A strange  fish  is  this 
Hagan : his  mouth  full  of  stage-plays  and  rant, 
but  good,  honest,  and  brave,  if  I don’t  err.  He 
is  angry  at  having  been  cast  lately  for  Sir  O’Bral- 
laghan,  in  Mr.  Macklin’s  new  farce  of  Love  A-la- 
mode.  He  says  that  he  does  not  keer  to  dis- 
greece  his  tongue  with  imiteetions  of  that  rascal 
brogue.  As  if  there  was  any  call  for  imiteetions, 
when  he  has  such  an  admirable  twang  of  his 
own! 

“ Shall  I tell  you  ? Shall  I hide  the  circum- 
stance ? Shall  I hurt  your  feelings  ? Shall  I 
set  you  In  a rage  of  jealousy,  and  cause  you  to 
ask  for  leave  to  return  to  Europe  ? Know,  then, 
that  though  Carpezan  is  long  since  dead,  Cousin 
Maria  is  forever  coming  to  the  play-house.  Tom 
Spencer  has  spied  her  out  night  after  night 
in  the  gallery,  and  she  comes  on  the  night  when 
Hagan  performs.  Quick,  Burroughs,  Mr.  War- 
rington’s boots  and  portmanteau!  Order  a 
chaise  and  four  for  Portsmouth  immediately! 
The  letter  which  I burned  one  morning  when  we 
were  at  breakfast  (I  may  let  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag,  now  puss  has  such  a prodigious  way  to  run) 
was  from  Cousin  M.,  hinting  that  she  wished 
me  to  tell  no  tales  about  her ; but  I can’t  help 
just  whispering  to  you  that  Maria  at  this  moment 
is  busy  consoling  herself  as  fast  as  possible. 
Shall  i spoil  sport?  Shall  I tell  her  brother? 
Is  the  affair  any  business  of  mine  ? What  have 
the  Esmonds  done  for  you  and  me  but  win  our 
money  at  cards  ? Yet  I like  our  noble  cousin. 
It  seems  to  me  that  he  would  be  good  if  he  could 
— or  rather,  he  would  have  been  once.  He  has 
been  set  on  a wrong  way  of  life,  from  which  ’tis 
now  probably  too  late  to  rescue  him.  O beati 
agricola  l Our  Virginia  was  dull,  but  let  us 
thank  Heaven  we  were  bred  there.  We  were 
made  little  slaves,  but  not  slaves  to  wickedness, 
gambling,  bad  male  and  female  company.  It 
was  not  until  my  poor  Harry  left  home  that  he 
fell  among  thieves.  I mean  thieves  en  grand , 
such  as  waylaid  him  and  stripped  him  on  English 
high-roads.  I consider  you  none  the  worse  be- 
cause you  were  the  unlucky  one,  and  had  to  de- 
liver your  purse  up.  And  now  you  are  going 
to  retrieve,  and  make  a good  name  for  yourself; 
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a*i<i  iLilt  mofo  ^Fwu’ljr  dragons,  ’ ai^l  4 

great  e.omnmruler.  And  our  mother  aviJl  talk 
of  her  son  the  Captain,  ihtt  ChlcMiii,  rhthGetitfrsjk 
ltml  have  hi#  picture  piloted  foil  hie  star* 
and  tqAuikte,  when  poor  I shall  1>6  but  a <hvxv- 
dlintr  poetaster,  or,  if  we  may  hope  for  the  best, 
a snug  placeman,  with  « little  Uor-  At  Richmond 
or  Kew,  and  a hal&wgA*  of  little  pieanxncfe, 
that  will  come  and  hob  courtesies  ttt  the  garden- 
gate  when  their  ancle  the  General  rides  up  on. 
his  great  charger,  with  his  ai d-cle-i'amp 's  jackets 
filled  with  gingerbread  for  <ljo  agphewe  nu<l 
nieces.  Tia  for  you  ro  brandish  the  sword  of 
Mare.  As  ftrr  me  I look  forward  to  a quiet  life  j 
a quiet  little  home,  h quiet  little  library  full  of 
books,  and  s Brtfe  Some  one  d>rh:f^<biifctri)  »/Ws<? 
lot/umlevii  On  t'other  side  of  thoAnva*l  s^bblo 
away  at  mv  jiaper*,  I van  *d^pfc)q»ed  with  ffus 
prospect,  so-  utterly  contented  a hd  happy,  thiit  I 
fed  afraid  a*  I think  of  it,  lest  it*  shook!  i# cape 
me:  and,  even  to  my  dearest 
shaking  of  mv  happinosff.  What  is  umbitioTi 
to  me,  with  this  &irin‘mty  ? Wmi  dk>  lizimiM* 
rmn\  with  thfr  penee  stuillfig  near  ? 

*%z  moth*rV  YhftUT*.  Mynhwr  Vaa  deb 
Bosch,  ha*  h*r*$  ;*  lour  m »li*eav>»r  life 

family  in  - ro  aay,  has 

fotipd  one;  (vybf/ww  Amended  by  maternal 
•HO.lieir.vuio  to  he  a Wife  ft.f  ymir  worship),  has ‘had 
$vk  months  at  ;K^T^fagfOJi  School,  and  h*  coming 
out  with  n httridred  ptntty  aeeompiishfnant^, 
which  are  to  complete  Jter  a perfect  fine  Inch. 
Her  Papa  brought  her  to  make  $ crnimay  in 
Dean  {Street,  and  a mighty  elegmit.  cmiriesy  Sfe 
made.  Though  die  is  scarce  seventeen,,  no  dow-  ,j 
-iger  uf  sixty  cim  be  more  at  her  ease.  She  con- 
versed with  Aunt  I»ara!»ert  on  on  equal  footing p 
shu  treated  the  girls  m chits — to  Hetty'*  wroth 
and  Tlieo V amusement.  She  talked  politic#  with 
the  General,  and  the  last  routs,  dis**tw,  opqms, 
fashion^-  scandal,  with  attUfc  ( 

imt  for  0 hlnriderr  nr  tivo,  you  ringM  have  ifejdiiyi  ■ 
Wtes  Lydia  was  horn  in  Mayfmtv  Af  tin?  f?o\rrt 
end  of  the  town  she  will  live,  ihp  my*;t  and  rhitH 
uo  patfenco  with  her  father, wfmha&it  lodging  in 
Monument  Yard.  For  titqse  who  lore  a bttrwti 
beauty,  a;  prettier  little  mt$hantit  creature  cm 
tint  fe.  seen.  But  my  taste,  you  know,  dearest 
brother,  ami  . » . ! 

Here  follows  a page.  of  raptures  and  quotations 
of  verse.  whi«jU.  ouf  fif  a regard  for  the  reader, . 
and  the  wrttpr'V  mwxi»r\\  the  Editor  of  the  present  j 
pace?  dedi etc?*  16  reprint.  Gentlemen  and  ladies 
p(.  u rcrfftln  ago  may  wrwntar  tire  time  when 
...  ttiuy.Ifidulg^M  ^^v  r«p|u^us/ptlie!l  mi  jfe&H 
Wn  aerdnutk)  when  ifie  praises  Of  the  charmer  j 
were  fewer  wartdi  ng  from  fheir  lips  or  trickling  | 
fn^m-.tlufCr  fautn  j adtpn  %)m  flower?  or  life  were  in 
full  bloom,  and  al)  the  birds  of  spring  were  kiug- 
ing.  The  twigs  are  now  a«vd  ; 

leaves  have  fidlen;  but,  for  •Mkdi '; i 

not  remember  the  venut)  tiniu?  As  for  yfm,. 
young  people,  \vhme  May  (or  April.  & it  ?)  haa 
not  eammencod  yet,  tot#  need  not  he  detriimA 
over  other  folk1?'  .bve-rhapstKlfea  du  3^. 

om»c  t,  Goi  ’gle 


ivl.ua i your  arrive*,  kindly  Nam>v 

will  warm  all  your  flowers  into  h\<&my  iUbl  Ti>*sc 
your  glad  U>Bom6  to  pour  out  their  full  *&&&■ 


Ggoucb  Wauk^gtoih  has  menrioned  in  &m 
letter  just  quoted.,  that  Jfn  spite  «f  iny  Xorr5  I?as^ 
tlewoodv  previous  play  tmfisactions  with  Harry, 
my  lord  -»n.d ' xa«?- 

vtr  JPf  . kittsmenship.  I)id 

vfant  fmttbs  or  an  intrcxlnction  at  Oum,  or  v 
place;  h)  the  tlihuse  of  Lords  to  hear  a 
Rfe  coasip  was  always  mufr  te  sene  Idm^  wa? 
ft  pleaMtrt  TirKl  -ntty  rwipmiw.  md  would  (}c 
any  thing  which  might  promote  bin  rvlamvV  in- 
terests, 'K«re’^t  i|ov,judlc<4. 

? Ncny  be  i3?m  Wf«i  BO  fnr  W premife<?  th«: 

he  AyryM  do  bfe  bestwith  ihe  r?i  tr 
p^rndc  ii  pioce  tor  Mr.  f^rgc  W,i.mn^ 

♦iaUy  shtJWtyi  u g r&\ict  *0  vfiigrzi 

. io'  hw  native  cmiwy*  m.d:  ptuev  himself  era* 
mpm  nnflcr  die  muttntvnl  mrri t« de.  George 

had  net  mmdy  « ^riincmai  moifw  for  remarfl- 
mg  in  En^iind;  the  jttrmStA  and  society  cl 
liimdon  plcusctl  him  iutinindy  better  than  net 
which  he  could  have  at  home.  A pl»m:<5r*s  life 
of  migfn  have  united  him  could  he  hsm 

e^oy ^cd  independence  with  it  But  in  Vlrgmfe 
he  was  only'  the  first,  and,  as  he  rhoaghi.  tht 
wmsMreaUul,  of  his  mother’s  subjects  tie  dresd- 
ed  k*  think  of  retnniing  with  his  vounc  bride  v 
)m  home,  und  of  the  tile  which  die  n.-ahl  U 
destined  to  lead  there.  Better  freedom  upd  iW}r 
erty  in  England,  witJi  congenial  ^oricty;  and  p 
hojvc  perch  hoc??  of  future  victim' firm,  {.haltin' 
W^krj^bftie  routine  of  hcmie  lifcn  the  ttdixms  ^tth* 
utitiUHtioUf . ..fteqttttn#  Mekering^  tie  tx&rift 
jealotmies  and  differences  of  opinion,  tix  vr}iid« 
he ymod.  aubje^f.  his  wife  'so  sewn  a*  fWy  turned 
their  faces  I'mmew^ni,  , , . . ' 

Sh  Lord  Gastkmood’s  promw  to  pnn*ide  fer 
t3eqrge\wri»;  'rery  iKagerly  aceeptwl  by  the  Vtr- 
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ginian.  My  lord  had  not  provided  very  well  for 
his  own  brother  to  be  sure,  and  his  own  position, 
peer  as  he  was,  was  any  thing  but  enviable;  bat 
we  believe  what  we  wish  to  believe,  and  George 
Warrington  chose  to  put  great  stress  upon  his 
kinsman’s  offer  of  patronage.  Unlike  the  War- 
rington family,  Lord  Castle  wood  was  quite  gra- 
cious when  he  was  made  acquainted  with  George’s 
engagement  to  Miss  Lambert ; came  to  wait  upon 
her  parents ; praised  George  to  them  and  the  young 
lady  to  George,  and  made  himself  so  prodigious- 
ly agreeable  in  their  company  that  these  chari- 
table folk  forgot  his  bad  reputation,  and  thought 
it  must  be  a very  wicked  and  scandalous  world 
which  maligned  him.  He  said,  indeed,  that  he 
was  improved  in  their  society,  as  every  man  must 
be  who  came  into  it.  Among  them  he  was  wit- 
ty, lively,  good  for  the  time  being.  He  left  his 
wickedness  and  worldliness  with  his  cloak  in  the 
hall,  and  only  put  them  on  again  when  he  stepped 
into  his  chair.  What  worldling  on  life’s  voy- 
age does  not  know  of  some  such  harbor  of  rest 
and  calm,  some  haven  where  he  puts  in  out  of 
the  storm  ? Very  likely  Lord  Castlewood  was 
actually  better  while  he  staid  with  those  good 
people,  and  for  the  time  being,  at  least  no  hypo- 
crite. 

And,  I dare  say,  the  Lambert  elders  thought 
no  worse  of  his  lordship  for  openly  proclaiming 
his  admiration  for  Miss  Theo.  It  was  quite 
genuine,  and  he  did  not  profess  it  was  very 
deep. 

“It  don’t  affect  my  sleep,  and  I am  not  go- 
ing to  break  my  heart  because  Miss  Lambert 
prefers  somebody  else,”  he  remarked.  “Only 
I wish  when  I was  a young  man,  Madam,  I had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  somebody  so 
innocent  and  good  as  your  daughter.  I might 
have  been  kept  out  of  a deal  of  harm’s  way. 
But  innocent  and  good  young  women  did  not 
fall  into  mine,  or  they  would  have  made  me  bet- 
ter than  I am.” 

“ Sure,  my  lord,  it  is  not  too  late ! ” says  Mrs. 
Lambert,  very  softly. 

Castlewood  started  back,  misunderstanding 
her. 

“ Not  too  late,  Madam?”  he  inquired. 

She  blushed. 

“ It  is  too  late  to  court  my  dear  daughter,  my 
lord,  but  not  too  late  to  repent.  We  read,  ’tis 
never  too  late  to  do  that.  If  others  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  eleventh  hour,  is  there  any  reason 
why  you  should  give  up  hope?” 

“ Perhaps  I know  my  own  heart  better  than 
you,”  he  says,  in  a plaintive  tone.  “I  can 
speak  French  and  German  very  well,  and  why  ? 
because  I was  taught  both  in  the  nursery.  A 
man  who  learns  them  late  can  never  get  the 
practice  of  them  on  his  tongue.  And  so  ’tis  the 
case  with  goodness ; I can’t  learn  it  at  my  age. 
I can  only  see  others  practice  it,  and  admire 
them.  When  I am  on — on  the  side  opposite  to 
Lazarus,  will  Miss  Theo  give  me  a drop  of  wa- 
ter ? Don’t  frown  1 I know  I shall  be  there, 
Mrs.  Lambert.  Some  folks  are  doomed  so;  and 
1 think  some  of  our  family  are  among  these. 


Some  people  are  vacillating,  and  one  hardly 
knows  which  way  the  scale  will  turn.  Where- 
as some  are  predestined  angels,  and  fly  heaven- 
ward naturally,  and  do  what  they  will.” 

“ Oh,  my  lord,  and  why  should  you  not  be  of 
the  predestined?  While  there  is  a day  left — 
while  there  is  an  hour — there  is  hope ! ” says  the 
fond  matron. 

“I  know  what  is  passing  in  your  mind,  my 
dear  madam — nay,  I read  your  prayers  in  your 
looks;  but  how  can  they  avail?”  Lord  Castle- 
wood asked,  sadly.  “ You  don’t  know  all,  my 
good  lady.  You  don’t  know  what  a life  .ours  is 
of  the  world  ; how  early  it  began ; how  selfish 
Nature,  and  then  necessity  and  education  have 
made  us.  It  is  Fate  holds  the  reins  of  the  char- 
iot, and  we  can’t  escape  our  doom.  I know  bet- 
ter: I see  better  people : I go  my  own  way — my 
own  ? No,  not  mine — Fate’s ; and  it  is  not  al- 
together without  pity  for  us,  since  it  allows  us, 
from  time  to  time,  to  see  such  people  as  you.” 
And  he  took  her  hand  and  looked  her  full  in  the 
face,  and  bowed  with  a melancholy  grace.  Eve- 
ry word  he  said  was  true.  No  greater  error  than 
to  suppose  that  weak  and  bad  men  are  strangers 
to  good  feelings,  or  deficient  of  sensibility.  Only 
the  good  feeling  does  not  last — nay,  the  tears  are 
a kind  of  debauch  of  sentiment,  as  old  libertines 
are  said  to  find  that  the  tears  and  grief  of  their 
victims  add  a zest  to  their  pleasure.  But  Mrs. 
Lambert  knew  little  of  what  was  passing  in  this 
man’s  mind  (how  should  she  ?),  and  so  prayed 
for  him  with  the  fond  persistence  of  woman,  nc 
was  much  better — yes,  much  better  than  he  was 
supposed  to  be.  He  was  a most  interesting  man. 
There  were  hopes,  why  should  there  not  be  the 
most  precious  hopes  for  him  still  ? 

It  remains  to  be  Been  which  of  the  two  speak- 
ers formed  the  correct  estimate  of  my  lord’s 
character.  Meanwhile,  if  the  gentleman  was 
right,  the  lady  was  mollified,  and  her  kind  wishes 
and  prayers  for  this  experienced  sinner’s  repent- 
ance, if  they  were  of  no  avail  for  his  amendment, 
at  least  could  do  him  no  harm.  Kind-souled 
doctors  (and  what  good  woman  is  not  of  the  fac- 
ulty ?)  look  after  a reprobate  as  physicians  after 
a perilous  case.  When  the  patient  is  converted 
to  health  their  interest  ceases  in  him,  and  the}' 
drive  to  feel  pulses  and  prescribe  medicines  else- 
where. 

But  while  the  malady  was  under  treatment 
our  kind  lady  could  not  see  too  much  of  her  sick 
man.  Quite  an  intimacy  sprung  up  between  my 
Lord  Castlewood  and  the  Lamberts.  I am  not 
sure  that  some  worldly  views  might  not  suit  even 
<with  good  Mrs.  Lambert’s  spiritual  plans  (for 
who  knows  into  what  pure  Eden,  though  guard- 
ed by  ffoming-sworded  angels,  worldliness  will 
not  creep  ?).  Her  son  was  about  to  take  orders. 
My  Lord  Castlewood  feared  very  much  that  his 
present  Chaplain’s,  Mr.  Sampson’s,  careless  life 
and  heterodox  conversations  might  lead  him  to 
give  up  his  chaplaincy ; in  which  case,  my  lord 
hinted  the  little  modest  cure  would  be  vacant, 
and  at  the  service  of  some  young  divine  of  good 
principles  and  good  manners,  who  would  be  con- 
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tent  with  a small  stipend,  and  a small  but  friend- 
ly congregation. 

Thus  an  acquaintance  was  established  between 
the  two  families,  and  the  ladies  of  Castlewood, 
always  on  their  good  behavior,  came  more  than 
once  to  make  their  courtesies  in  Mrs.  Lambert’s 
drawing-room.  They  were  civil  to  the  parents 
and  the  young  ladies.  My  Lady  Castlewood’s 
card  assemblies  were  open  to  Mrs.  Lambert  and 
her  family.  There  was  play,  certainly — all  the 
world  played  — his  Majesty,  the  bishops,  every 
peer  and  peeress  in  the  land.  But  nobody  need 
play  who  did  not  like ; and  surely  nobody  need 
have  scruples  regarding  the  practice  when  such 
august  and  venerable  personages  were  daily  found 
to  abet  it.  More  than  once  Mrs.  Lambert  made 
her  appearance  at  her  ladyship’s  routs,  and  was 
grateful  for  the  welcome  which  she  received,  and 
pleased  with  the  admiration  which  her  daughters 
excited. 

Mention  has  been  made,  in  a foregoing  page 
and  letter,  of  an  American  family  of  Dutch  ex- 
traction, who  had  come  to  England  very  strong- 
ly recommended  by  Madam  Esmond,  their  Vir- 
ginian neighbor,  to  her  sons  in  Europe.  The 
views  expressed  in  Madam  Esmond’s  letter  were 
so  clear  that  that  arch  match-maker  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert could  not  but  understand  them.  As  for 
George,  he  was  engaged  already;  as  for  poor 
Hetty’s  flame,  Harry,  he  was  gone  on  service, 
for  which  circumstance  Hetty’s  mother  was  not 
very  sorry  perhaps.  She  laughingly  told  George 
that  he  ought  to  obey  his  mamma’s  injunctions, 
break  off  his  engagement  with  Theo,  and  make 
up  to  Miss  Lydia,  who  was  ten  times — ten  times ! 
a hundred  times  as  rich  ns  her  poor  girl,  and  cer- 
tainly much  handsomer.  “Yes,  indeed,”  says 
George,  “that  I own:  she  is  handsomer,  and 
she  is  richer,  and  perhaps  even  cleverer.”  (All 
which  praises  Mrs.  Lambert  but  half  liked.) 
“ But  say  she  is  all  these  ? So  is  Mr.  Johnson 
much  cleverer  than  I am : so  is,  whom  shall  we 
say? — so  is  Mr.  Hagan,  the  actor,  much  taller 
and  handsomer:  so  is  Sir  James  Lowther  much 
richer:  yet  pray,  ma’am,  do  you  suppose  I am 
going  to  bo  jealous  of  any  one  of  these  three,  or 
think  my  Theo  would  jilt  me  for  their  sakes? 
Why  should  I not  allow  that  Miss  Lydia  is  hand- 
somer, then?  and  richer,  and  clever,  too,  and 
lively,  and  well  bred,  if  you  insist  on  it,  and  an 
angel  if  you  will  have  it  so  ? Theo  is  not  afraid : 
art  thou,  child  ?” 

“ No,  George,”  says  Theo,  with  such  an  hon- 
est look  of  the  eyes  as  would  convince  any  skep- 
ticism, or  shame  any  jealousy.  And  if,  after 
this  pair  of  speeches,  mamma  takes  occasion  to 
leave  the  room  for  a minute  to  fetch  her  scissors, 
or  her  thimble,  or  a boot-jack  and  slippers,  or  the 
cross  and  ball  on  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s,  or  her 
pocket-handkerchief  which  she  has  forgotten  in 
the  parlor  — if,  I say,  Mrs.  Lambert  quits  the 
room  on  any  errand  or  pretext,  natural  or  pre- 
posterous, I shall  not  be  in  the  least  surprised  if, 
at  her  return  in  a couple  of  minutes,  she  finds 
George  in  near  proximity  to  Theo,  who  has  a 
heightened  color,  and  whose  hand  George  is  just 


dropping,  I shall  not  have  the  least  idea  of 
what  they  have  been  doing.  Have  you,  madam  ? 

Have  you  any  remembrance  of  what  used  to  hap- 
pen when  Mr.  Grundy  came  a-courting  ? Are 
you,  who,  after  all,  were  not  in  the  room  with 
our  young  people,  going  to  cry  out  fie  and  for 
shame  ? Then  fie  and  for  shame  upon  you,  Mrs. 
Grundy ! 

Well,  Harry  being  away,  and  Theo  and  George 
irrevocably  engaged,  so  that  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  bringing  Madam  Esmond’s  little  plans 
to  bear,  why  should  not  Mrs.  Lambert  have  plans 
of  her  own  ? and  if  a rich,  handsome,  beautiful 
little  wife  shpuld  fall  in  his  way,  why  should  not 
Jack  Lambert  from  Oxford  have  her?  So  thinks 
Mamma,  who  was  always  thinking  of  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage,  and  so  she  prattles  to 
General  Lambert,  who,  as  usual,  calls  her  a goose 
for  her  pains.  At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Lambert  says 
beauty  and  riches  are  no  objection ; at  any  rate. 

Madam  Esmond  desired  that  this  family  should 
be  hospitably  entertained,  and  it  was  not  her  fhtd! 
that  Harry  was  gone  away  to  Canada.  Would 
the  General  wish  him  to  come  back ; leave  the 
army  and  his  reputation,  perhaps ; yes,  and  come 
to  England  and  marry  this  American,  and  break 
poor  Hetty’s  heart — would  her  father  wish  that  ? 

Let  us  spare  farther  arguments,  and  not  be  so 
rude  as  to  hint  that  Mr.  Lambert  was  in  the 
right  in  calling  a fond  wife  by  the  name  of  that 
absurd  splay-footed  bird,  annually  sacrificed  at 
the  Feast  of  St.  Michael. 

In  those  early  days  there  were  vast  distinc- 
tions of  rank  drawn  between  the  Court  and  city 
people : and  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch,  w hen  he  first 
came  to  London,  scarcely  associated  with  any 
but  the  latter  sort.  He  had  a lodging  near  his 
agent’s  in  the  city.  When  his  pretty  girl  came 
from  school  for  a holiday,  he  took  her  an  air- 
ing to  Islington  or  Highgate,  or  an  occasional 
promenade  in  the  Artillery  Ground  in  Bunhiil 
Fields.  They  went  to  that  Baptist  meeting- 
house in  Finsbury  Fields,  and  on  the  sly  to  see 
Mr.  Garrick  once  or  twice,  or  that  funny  rogue 
Mr.  Foote,  at  the  Little  Theatre.  To  go  to  a 
Lord  Mayor’s  feast  was  a treat  to  the  gentleman 
of  the  highest  order : and  to  dance  with  a young 
mercer  at  Hampstead  Assembly  gave  the  utmost 
delight  to  the  young  lady.  When  George  went 
to  wait  upon  his  mother’s  friends,  he  found  our 
old  acquaintance,  Mr.  Draper,  of  the  Temple, 
sedulous  in  his  attentions  to  her ; and  the  law- 
yer, who  was  married,  told  Mr.  Warrington  to 
look  out,  as  the  young  lady  had  a plumb  to 
her  fortune.  Mr.  Drabshaw,  a young  Quaker 
gentleman,  and  nephew  of  Mr.  Trail,  Madam 
Esmond’s  Bristol  agent,  was  also  in  constant 
attendance  upon  the  young  lady,  and  in  dread- 
ful alarm  and  suspicion  when  Mr.  Warrington 
first  made  his  appearance.  Wishing  to  do  hon- 
or to  his  mother’s  neighbors,  Mr.  Warrington 
invited  them  to  an  entertainment  at  his  own 
apartments ; and  who  should  so  naturally  meet 
them  as  his  friends  from  Soho?  Not  one  of 
them  bnt  was  forced  to  own  little  Miss  Lydia’s 
beauty.  She  had  the  foot  of  a fairy ; the  arms, 
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neck,  flashing  eyes  of  a little  brown  huntress  of 
Diana.  She  had  brought  a little  plaintive  ac- 
cent from  home  with  her — of  which  I,  moi  qui 
vous  parky  have  heard  a hundred  gross  cockney 
imitations,  and  watched  as  many  absurd  dis- 
guises, and  which  I say  (in  moderation)  is  charm- 
ing in  the  mouth  of  a charming  woman.  Who 
sets  up  to  say  No  forsooth  ? You,  dear  Miss 
Whittington,  with  whose  h’s  fate  has  dealt  so 
unkindly? — you,  lovely  Miss  Nichol  Jarvie,  with 
your  northern  burr? — you,  beautiful  Miss  Mo- 
lony,  with  your  Dame  Street  warble  ? All  ac- 
cents are  pretty  from  pretty  lips,  and  who  shall 
set  the  standard  up  ? Shall  it  be  a rose,  or  a 
thistle,  or  a shamrock,  or  a star  and  stripe? 
As  for  Miss  Lydia's  accent,  I have  no  doubt  it 
was  not  odious  even  from  the  first  day  when  she 
set  foot  on  these  polite  shores,  otherwise  Mr. 
Warrington,  as  a man  of  taste,  had  certainly 
disapproved  of  her  manner  of  talking,  and  her 
school-mistress  at  Kensington  had  not  done  her 
duty  by  her  pupil. 

After  the  six  months  were  over,  daring  which, 
according  to  her  father’s  calculation,  she  was  to 
learn  all  the  accomplishments  procurable  at  the 
Kejosington  Academy,  Miss  Lydia  returned  no- 
thing loth  to  her  grandfather,  and  took  her  place 
in  the  world.  A narrow  world  at  first  it  was  to 
her ; but  she  was  a resolute  little  person,  and 
resolved  to  enlarge  her  sphere  in  society ; and 
whither  she  chose  to  lead  the  way,  the  obedient 
grandfather  followed  her.  He  had  been  thwart- 
ed himself  in  early  life,  he  said,  and  little  good 
came  of  the  severity  he  underwent.  He  had 
thwarted  his  own  son,  who  had  turned  out  but 
ill.  As  for  little  Lyddy,  he  was  determined  she 
should  have  as  pleasant  a life  as  was  possible. 
Did  not  Mr.  George  think  he  was  right?  ’Twas 
said  in  Virginia — he  did  not  know  with  what 
reason — that  the  young  gentlemen  of  Castlewood 
had  been  happier  if  Madam  Esmond  had  allow- 
ed them  a little  of  their  own  way.  George  could 
not  gainsay  this  public  rumor,  or  think  of  in- 
ducing the  benevolent  old  gentleman  to  alter  his 
plans  respecting  his  grand-daughter.  As  for  the 
Lambert  family,  how  could  they  do  otherwise 
than  welcome  the  kind  old  man,  the  parent  so 
tender  and  liberal.  Madam  Esmond’s  good  friend? 

When  Miss  came  from  school,  grandpapa  re- 
moved from  Monument  Yard  to  an  elegant  house 
in  Bloorasbnry,  whither  they  were  followed  at 
first  by  their  city  friends.  There  were  mer- 
chants from  Virginia  Walk ; there  were  worthy 
tradesmen,  with  whom  the  worthy  old  merchant 
had  dealings ; there  were  their  ladies  and  daugh- 
ters and  sons,  who  were  all  highly  gracious  to 
Miss  Lyddy.  It  would  be  a long  task  to  de- 
scribe how  these  disappeared  one  by  one — how 
there  were  no  more  junketings  at  Belsize,  or 
trips  to  Highgate,  or  Saturday  jaunts  to  Deputy 
Higgs’s  villa,  Highbury,  or  country  dances  at  hon- 
est Mr.  Lutestring’s  house  at  Hackney.  Even 
the  Sunday  practice  was  changed ; and,  Oh  abom- 
ination of  abominations!  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch 
left  Bethesda  Chapel  in  Bunhill  Row  and  actu- 
ally took  a pew  in  Queen  Square  Church ! 


/ Queen  Square  Church,  and  Mr.  George  War- 
rington lived  hard  by  in  Southampton  Row! 
’Twas  easy  to  see  at  whom  Miss  Lyddy  was  set- 
ting her  cap,  and  Mr.  Draper,  who  had  been  full 
of  her  and  her  grandfather’s  praises  before,  now 
took  occasion  to  warn  Mr.  George,  and  gave  him 
very  different  reports  regarding  Mr.  Van  den 
Bosch  to  those  which  had  first  been  current.  Mr. 
Van  d.  B.,  for  all  he  bragged  so  of  his  Dutch  pa- 
rentage, came  from  Albany,  and  was  nobody’s  son 
at  all.  He  had  mode  his  money  by  land  specula- 
tion, or  by  privateering  (which  was  uncommonly 
like  piracy),  and  by  the  Guinea  trade.  His  son 
had  married — if  marriage  it  could  be  called,  which 
was  very  doubtful — an  assigned  servant,  and  had 
been  cut  off  by  his  father,  and  had  taken  to  bad 
courses,  and  hod  died,  luckily  for  himself,  in  his 
own  bed. 

“Mr.  Draper  has  told  you  bad  tales  about 
me,”  said  the  placid  old  gentleman  to  George. 
“ Very  likely  we  are  all  sinners,  and  some  evil 
may  be  truly  said  of  all  of  us,  with  a great  deal 
more  that  is  untrue.  Did  he  tell  you  that  my 
son  was  unhappy  with  me  ? I told  you  so  too. 
Did  he  bring  you  wicked  stories  about  my  fam- 
ily ? He  liked  it  so  well  that  he  wanted  to  mar- 
ry my  Lyddy  to  his  brother.  Heaven  bless  her ! 
I have  had  a many  offers  for  her.  And  you  are 
the  young  gentleman  I should  have  chose  for 
her,  and  I like  you  none  the  worse  because  you 
prefer  somebody  else ; though  what  you  can  see 
in  your  Miss,  as  compared  to  my  Lyddy,  beg- 
ging your  honor’s  pardon,  I am  at  a loss  to  un- 
derstand.” 

“There  is  no  accounting  for  tastes,  my  good 
Sir,”  said  Mr.  George,  with  his  most  superb  air. 

“No,  Sir;  *tis  a wonder  of  nature,  and  daily 
happens.  When  I kept  store  to  Albany,  there 
was  one  of  your  tip-top  gentry  there  that  might 
have  married  my  dear  daughter  that  was  nlivc 
then,  and  with  a pretty  piece  of  money,  where- 
by— for  her  father  and  I had  quarreled — Miss 
Lyddy  would  have  been  a pauper,  you  see : and 
in  place  of  my  beautiful  Bella,  my  gentleman 
chooses  a little  homely  creature,  no  prettier  than 
your  Miss,  and  without  a dollar  to  her  fortune. 
The  more  fool  he,  saving  your  presence,  Mr. 
George.” 

“Pray  don’t  save  my  presence,  my  good  Sir,” 
says  George,  laughing.  “I  suppose  the  gentle- 
man’s word  was  given  to  the  other  lady,  and  he 
had  seen  her  first,  and  hence  was  indifferent  to 
your  charming  daughter.” 

“I  suppose  when  a young  fellow  gives  his 
word  to  perform  a cursed  piece  of  folly  he  al- 
ways sticks  to  it,  my  dear  Sir,  begging  your  par- 
don. But  Lord,  Lord,  what  am  I speaking  of? 
I am  a speaking  of  twenty  year  ago.  I was 
well-to-do  then,  but  I may  say  Heaven  has 
blessed  my  store,  and  I am  three  times  as  well 
off  now.  Ask  my  agents  how  much  they  will 
give  for  Joseph  Van  den  Bosch’s  bill  at  six 
months  on  New  York— or  at  sight  maybe — for 
forty  thousand  pound  ? I warrant  they  will  dis- 
count the  paper.” 

4 4 Happy  he  who  has  the  bill,  Sir ! ” says  George. 
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with  a bow,  not  a little  amused  with  the  candor 
of  the  old  gentleman. 

44  Lord,  Lord,  how  mercenary  you  young  men 
are!”  cries  the  elder,  simply.  “Always  think- 
ing about  money  nowadays ! Happy  he  who 
has  the  girl,  I should  say — the  money  ain’t  the 
question,  my  dear  Sir,  when  it  goes  along  with 
such  a lovely  young  thing  as  that — though  I 
humbly  say  it,  who  oughtn’t,  and  who  am  her 
fond,  silly  old  grandfather.  We  were  talking 
about  you,  Lyddy  darling — come,  give  me  a kiss, 
my  Blessing ! We  were  talking  about  you,  and 
Mr.  George  said  he  wouldn’t  take  you  with  all 
the  money  your  poor  old  grandfather  can  give 
you.” 

“Nay,  Sir,”  says  George. 

“Well,  you  are  right  to  say  nay,  for  I didn’t 
say  all,  that’s  the  truth.  My  Blessing  will  have 
a deal  more  than  that  trifle  I spoke  of,  when  it 
shall  please  Heaven  to  remove  me  out  of  this 
world  to  a better — when  poor  old  Gappy  is  gone, 
Lyddy  will  be  a rich  little  Lyddy,  that  she  will. 
But  she  don’t  wish  me  to  go  yet,  does  she?” 

“Oh,  you  darling,  dear  grandpapa!”  says 
Lyddy. 

“This  young  gentleman  won’t  have  you. 
(Lyddy  looks  an  arch  ‘Thank  yon,  Sir,’  from 
her  brown  eyes.)  But  at  any  rate  he  is  honest, 
and  that  is  more  than  we  can  say  of  some  folks 
in  this  wicked  London.  O Lord,  Lord,  how 
mercenary  they  are!  Do  you  know  that  yon- 
der, in  Monument  Yard,  they  were  all  at  my 
poor  little  Blessing  for  her  money  ? There  was 
Tom  Lutestring;  there  was  Mr.  Draper,  your 
precious  lawyer ; there  was  actually  Mr.  Tubbs, 
of  Bethesda  Chapel ; and  they  must  all  come 
buzzing  like  flics  round  the  honey-pot.  That  is 
why  we  came  out  of  the  quarter  where  my  broth- 
er tradesmen  live.” 

“To  avoid  the  flies,  to  be  sure!”  says  Miss 
Lydia,  tossing  up  her  little  head. 

“Where  my  brother  tradesmen  live,”  con- 
tinues the  old  gentleman.  “ Else  who  am  I to 
think  of  consorting  with  your  grandees  and  fine 
folk  ? I don’t  care  for  the  fashions,  Mr.  George ; 
I don’t  care  for  plays  and  poetry,  begging  your 
honor’s  pardon ; I never  went  to  a play  in  my 
life,  but  to  please  this  little  minx.” 

“ Oh,  Sir,  ’twas  lovely ! and  I cried  so,  didn’t 
I,  grandpapa  ?”  says  the  child. 

“At  what,  my  dear?” 

44  At — at  Mr.  Warrington’s  play,  grandpapa.” 

“Did  you,  my  dear  ? I dare  say ; I dare  say ! 
It  was  mail  day : and  my  letters  had  come  in : 
and  my  ship  the  Lovely  Lyddy  had  just  come 
into  Falmouth ; and  Captain  Joyce  reported  how 
he  had  mercifully  escaped  a French  privateer; 
and  my  head  was  so  full  of  thanks  for  that  es- 
cape, which  saved  me  a deal  of  money,  Mr. 
George — for  the  rate. at  which  ships  is  under- 
wrote this  war  time  is  so  scandalous  that  I often 
prefer  to  venture  than  to  insure — that  I confess 
I didn’t  listen  much  to  the  play,  Sir,  and  only 
went  to  please  this  little  Lyddy.  ” 

“And  you  did  please  me,  dearest  Gappy!” 
cries  the  young  lady. 


“ Bless  you ! then  it’s  all  I want.  What  does 
a roan  want  more  here  below  than  to  please  his 
children,  Mr.  George  ? especially  me,  who  knew 
what  was  to  be  unhappy  when  I was  young,  and 
to  repent  of  having  treated  this  darling’s  father 
too  hard.” 

“ Oh,  grandpapa!”  cries  the  child,  with  more 
caresses. 

“Yes,  I teas  too  hard  with  him,  dear;  and 
that’s  why  I spoil  my  little  Lydkin  so!” 

More  kisses  ensue  between  Lyddy  and  Gappy. 

The  little  creature  flings  the  pretty  polished  arms 
round  the  old  man’s  neck,  presses  the  dark  red 
lips  on  his  withered  cheek,  surrounds  the  vener- 
able head  with  a halo  of  powder  beaten  out  of 
his  wig  by  her  caresses ; and  eyes  Mr.  George 
the  while,  as  much  as  to  say,  There,  Sir!  should 
you  not  like  me  to  do  as  much  for  you  ? 

We  confess — but  do  we  confess  all  ? George 
certainly  told  the  story  of  his  interview  with 
Lyddy  and  Gappy,  and  the  old  man’s  news  re- 
garding his  grand-daughter’s  wrealth  ; but  I don’t 
think  he  told  every  thing;  else  Theo  would 
scarce  have  been  so  much  interested,  or  so  en- 
tirely amused  and  good-humored  with  Lyddy 
when  next  the  two  young  ladies  met. 

They  met  now  pretty  frequently,  especially 
after  the  old  American  gentleman  took  up  his 
residence  in  Bloomsbury.  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch 
was  in  the  city  for  the  most  part  of  the  day,  at- 
tending to  his  affairs,  and  appearing  at  his  place 
upon  ’Change.  During  his  absence  Lyddy  had 
the  command  of  the  house,  and  received  her 
guests  there  like  a lady,  or  rode  abroad  in  a fine 
coach,  which  she  ordered  her  grandpapa  to  keep 
for  her,  and  into  which  he  could  very  seldom  be 
induced  to  set  his  foot.  Before  long  Miss  Lyddy 
was  as  easy  in  the  coach  as  if  she  had  ridden  in 
one  all  her  life.  She  ordered  the  domestics  here 
and  there;  she  drove  to  the  mercer’s  and  the 
jeweler’s,  and  she  called  upon  her  friends  with 
the  utmost  stateliness,  or  rode  abroad  with  them 
to  take  the  air.  Theo  and  Hetty  were  both 
greatly  diverted  with  her : Jmt  would  the  elder 
have  been  quite  as  well  pleased  had  she  known 
all  Miss  Lyddy’s  doings  ? Not  that  Theo  was 
of  a jealous  disposition — far  otherwise ; but  there 
are  cases  when  a lady  has  a right  to  a little  jeal- 
ousy, as  I maintain,  whatever  my  fair  readers 
may  say  to  the  contrary. 

It  was  because  she  knew  he  was  engaged,  very 
likely,  that  Miss  Lyddy  permitted  herself  to  speak 
so  frankly  in  Mr.  George’s  praise.  When  they 
were  alone  — and  this  blessed  chance  occurred 
pretty  often  at  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch’s  house — for 
we  have  said  he  was  constantly  absent  himself 
on  one  errand  or  the  other  — it  was  wonderful 
how  artlessly  the  little  creature  would  show  her 
enthusiasm,  asking  him  all  sorts  of  simple  ques- 
tions about  himself,  his  genius,  his  way  of  life  at 
home  and  in  London,  his  projects  of  marriage, 
and  so  forth. 

“ I am  glad  you  are  going  to  be  married,  oh, 
so  glad !”  she  would  say,  heaving  the  most  pite- 
ous sigh  the  while,  44  for  I can  talk  to  you  frank- 
ly, quite  frankly  as  a brother,  and  not  be  afraid 
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of  that  odious  politeness  about  which  they  were 
always  scolding  me  at  boarding-school.  I may 
speak  to  you  frankly ; and  if  I like  you,  I may 
say  so,  mayn’t  I,  Mr.  George  ?” 

“Pray,  say  so,”  says  George,  with  a bow  and 
a smile.  “That  is  a kind  of  talk  which  most 
men  delight  to  hear,  especially  from  such  pretty 
lips  as  Miss  Lydia’s.  ” 

“What  do  you  know  about  my  lips?”  says 
the  girl,  with  a pout  and  an  innocent  look  into 
his  face. 

“ What,  indeed  ?”  asks  George.  c 1 Perhaps  I 

should  like  to  know  a great  deal  more.” 

“They  don’t  tell  nothin’  but  truth,  any  how!” 
says  the  girl — “that’s  why  some  people  don’t 
like  them ! If  I have  any  thing  on  my  mind  it 
must  come  out.  I am  a country-bred  girl,  I am 
— with  my  heart  in  my  mouth — all  honesty  and 
simplicity — not  like  your  English  girls,  who  have 
learned  I don’t  know  what  at  their  boarding- 
schools  and  from  the  men  afterward.” 

“ Our  girls  are  monstrous  little  hypocrites,  in- 
deed!” cries  George. 

“You  are  thinking  of  Miss  Lamberts  ? and  I 
might  have  thought  of  them ; but  I declare  I did 
not  then.  They  have  been  at  boarding-school ; 
they  have  been  in  the  world  a great  deal — so 
much  the  greater  pity  for  them,  for  be  certain 
they  learned  no  good  there.  And  now  I have 
said  so,  of  course  you  will  go  and  tell  Miss  Theo, 
won’t  you,  Sir  ?” 

“ That  she  has  learned  no  good  in  the  world  ? 
She  has  scarce  spoken  to  men  at  all,  except  her 
father,  her  brother,  and  me.  Which  of  us  would 
teach  her  any  wrong,  think  you  ?” 

“ Oh,  not  you ! Though  I can  understand  its 
being  very  dangerous  to  be  with  you!”  says  the 
girl,  with  a sigh. 

“ Indeed  there  is  no  danger,  and  I don’t  bite!” 
says  George,  laughing. 

“I  didn’t  say  bite,”  says  the  girl,  softly. 
“ There’s  other  things  dangerous  besides  biting, 
I should  think.  Aren’t  you  very  witty  ? Yes, 
and  sarcastic,  and  clever,  and  always  laughing 
at  people.  Haven’t  you  a coaxing  tongue?  If 
you  was  to  look  at  me  in  that  kind  of  way  I 
don't  know  what  would  come  to  me.  Was  your 
brother  like  you,  as  I was  to  have  married? 
Was  he  as  clever  and  witty  as  you?  I have 
heard  he  was  like  you : but  he  hadn’t  your  coax- 
ing tongue.  Heigho!  ’Tis  well  you  are  en- 
gaged, Master  George,  that  is  all.  Do  you  think 
if  you  had  seen  me  first  you  would  have  liked 
Miss  Theo  best  ?” 

“They  say  marriages  were  made  in  heaven, 
my  dear,  and  let  us  trust  that  mine  has  been  ar- 
ranged there,”  says  George. 

“I  suppose  there  was  no  such  thing  never 
known  as  a man  having  two  sweet-hearts  ?”  asks 
the  artless  little  maiden.  “Guess  it’s  a pity. 
Oh  me!  What  nonsense  I’m  a-talking;  there 
now!  I’m  like  the  little  girl  who  cried  for  the 
moon ; and  I can’t  have  it.  "Tis  too  high  for 
me — too  high,  and  splendid,  and  shining : can’t 
reach  up  to  it  nohow.  Well,  what  a foolish, 
wayward,  little  spoiled  thing  I am  now ! But 


one  thing  you  promise — on  your  word  and  your 
honor,  now,  Mr.  George?” 

“ And  what  is  that  ?” 

“That  you  won’t  tell  Miss  Theo,  else  she’ll 
hate  me.” 

“ Why  should  she  hate  you  ?” 

“ Because  I hate  her,  and  wish  she  was  dead ! ” 
breaks  out  the  young  lady.  And  the  eyes  that 
were  looking  so  gentle  and  lachrymose  but  now, 
flame  with  sudden  wrath,  and  her  cheeks  flush 
up.  “For  shame!”  she  adds,  after  a pause. 
“I’m  a little  fool  to  speak ! But  whatever  is  in 
my  heart  must  come  out.  I am  a girl  of  the 
woods,  I am.  I was  bred  where  the  sun  is  hot- 
ter than  in  this  foggy  climate;  and  I am  not 
like  your  cold  English  girls,  who,  before  they 
speak,  or  think,  or  feel,  must  wait  for  Mamma 
to  give  leave.  There,  there ! I may  be  a little 
fool  for  saying  what  I have.  I know  you’ll  go 
and  tell  Miss  Lambert.  Well,  do !” 

But,  as  we  have  said,  George  didn’t  tell  Miss 
Lambert.  Even  from  the  beloved  person  there 
must  be  some  things  kept  secret ; even  to  him- 
self, perhaps,  he  did  not  quite  acknowledge  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  little  girl’s  confession ; 
or,  if  he  acknowledged  it,  did  not  act  on  it ; ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  this,  perhaps,  that  my  gentle- 
man, in  Miss  Lydia’s  presence,  was  particular- 
ly courteous  and  tender,  and  in  her  absence 
thought  of  her  very  kindly,  and  always  with 
a certain  pleasure.  It  were  hard  indeed  if  a 
man  might  not  repay  by  a little  kindness  and 
gratitude  the  artless  affection  of  such  a warm 
young  heart. 

What  was  that  story,  meanwhile,  which  came 
round  to  our  friends,  of  young  Mr.  Lutestring 
and  young  Mr.  Drabshaw,  the  Quaker,  having  a 
boxing-match  at  a tavern  in  the  city,  and  all 
about  this  young  lady?  They  fell  out  over 
their  cups,  and  fought,  probably.  Why  did  Mr. 
Draper,  who  had  praised  her  so  at  first,  tell 
such  stories  now  against  her  grandfather  ? “I 
suspect,”  says  Madame  de  Bernstein,  “that  he 
wants  the  girl  for  some  client  or  relation  of  his 
own;  and  that  he  tells  these  tales  in  order  to 
frighten  all  suitors  from  her.  When  she  and 
her  grandfather  came  to  me  she  behaved  per- 
fectly well ; and  I confess,  Sir,  I thought  it  was 
a great  pity  that  yon  should  prefer  yonder  red- 
cheeked  countryfied  little  chit,  without  a half- 
penny, to  this  pretty,  wild,  artless  girl,  with  such 
a fortune  as  I hear  she  has.” 

“ Oh,  she  has  been  with  you,  has  she,  aunt?” 
asks  George  of  his  relative. 

“ Of  course  she  has  been  with  me,”  the  other 
replies,  curtly.  “ Unless  your  brother  has  been 
so  silly  as  to  fell  in  love  with  that  other  little 
Lambert  girl — ” 

“ Indeed,  ma’am.  I think  I can  say  he  has 
not,”  George  remarks. 

“Why,  then,  when  he  comes  back  with  Mr. 
Wolfe,  should  he  not  take  a fancy  to  this  little 
person,  as  his  Mamma  wishes — only,  to  do  us  jus- 
tice, we  Esmonds  care  very  little  for  what  our 
Mammas  wish — and  marry  her,  and  set  up  be- 
side you  in  Virginia  ? She  is  to  have  a great 
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rank),  always  used  to  bear  in  mind  that  a time 
would  come  when  they  would  be  fond  of  some- 
body else.  We  are  served  a la  Russe , and  gob- 
bled up  a dish  at  a time,  like  the  folks  in  Poly- 
phemus’s cave.  Tis  hodie  mihiy  eras  tibi : there 
are  some  Anthropophagi  who  devour  dozens  of 
us — the  old,  the  young,  the  tender,  the  tough, 
the  plump,  the  lean,  the  ugly,  the  beautiful : 
there’s  no  escape,  and  one  after  another,  as  our 
fate  is,  we  disappear  down  their  omnivorous 
maws.  Look  at  Lady  Ogresham ! We  all  re- 
member, lost  year,  how  she  served  poor  Tom 
Kydd:  seized  upon  him,  devoured  him,  picked 
his  bones,  and  flung  them  away.  Now  it  is  Ned 
Suckling  she  has  got  into  her  den.  He  lies  un- 
der her  great  eyes,  quivering  and  fascinated. 
Look  at  the  poor  little  trepid  creature,  panting 
and  helpless  under  the  great  eyes ! She  trails 
toward  him  nearer  and  nearer ; he  draws  to  her, 
closer  and  closer.  Presently  there  will  be  one 
or  two  feeble  squeaks  for  pity,  and — hobblegob- 
ble — he  will  disappear ! Ah  me ! it  is  pity,  too. 
I knew,  for  instance,  that  Maria  Esmond  had 
lost  her  heart  ever  so  many  times  before  Harry 
Warrington  found  it;  but  I liked  to  fancy  that 
he  was  going  to  keep  it;  that,  bewailing  mis- 
chance and  times  out  of  joint,  she  would  yet 
liave  preserved  her  love,  and  fondled  it  in  deco- 
rous celibacy.  If,  in  some  paroxysm  of  senile 
folly,  I should  fall  in  love  to-morrow,  I shall 
still  try  and  think  I have  acquired  the  fee-simple 
of  my  charmer’s  heart,  not  that  I am  only  a ten- 
ant, on  a short  lease,  of  an  old  battered  furnish- 
ed apartment,  where  the  dingy  old  wine-glasses 
have  been  clouded  by  scores  of  pairs  of  lips,  and 
the  tumbled  old  sofas  are  muddy  with  the  last 
lodger’s  boots.  Dear,  dear  nymph ! Being  be- 
loved and  beautiful!  Suppose  I had  a little 
passing  passion  for  Glycera  (and  her  complexion 
really  was  as  pure  as  splendent  Parian  marble)  ; 
suppose  you  had  a fancy  for  Telephus,  and  his 
low  collars  and  absurd  neck:  those  follies  are 
all  over  now,  aren’t  they  ? We  love  each  other 
for  good  now,  don’t  we  ? Yes,  forever ; and 
Glycera  may  go  to  Bath,  and  Telephus  take  his 
cervicem  roseam  to  Jack  Ketch,  n’est-ce past 
No.  We  never  think  of  changing,  my  dear. 
However  winds  blow,  or  time  flies,  or  spoons  stir, 
our  potage,  which  is  now  so  piping  hot,  will 
never  get  cold.  Passing  fancies  we  may  have 
allowed  ourselves  in  former  days;  and  really 
your  infatuation  for  Telephus  (don’t  frown  so, 
my  darling  creature ! and  make  the  wrinkles  in 
your  forehead  worse) — I say,  really  it  was  the 
talk  of  the  whole  town ; and  as  for  Glycera,  she 
behaved  confoundedly  ill  to  me.  Well,  well, 
now  that  we  understand  each  other,  it  is  forever  j 
that  our  hearts  are  united,  and  we  can  look  at  j 
Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell,  and  snap  our  fingers  j 
at  his  wig.  But  this  Maria  of  the  last  century ! 
was  a woman  of  an  ill-regulated  mind.  You, 
ray  love,  who  know  the  world,  know  that  in  the 
course  of  this  lady’s  career  a great  deal  must 
liave  passed  that  would  not  bear  the  light,  or 
edify  in  the  telling.  You  know  (not,  my  dear 
creature,  that  I mean  you  have  any  experience ; 


but  you  have  heard  people  say — you  have  heard 
your  mother  say)  that  an  old  flirt,  when  she  has 
done  playing  the  fool  with  one  passion,  will  play 
the  fool  with  another ; that  flirting  is  like  drink- 
ing ; and  the  brandy  being  drunk  up,  you — no, 
not  you — Glycera — the  brandy  being  drunk  up, 
Glycera,  who  has  taken  to  drinking,  will  fell 
upon  the  gin.  So,  if  Maria  Esmond  has  found 
a successor  for  Harry  Warrington,  and  set  up  a 
new  sultan  in  the  precious  empire  of  her  heart, 
what,  after  all,  could  you  expect  from  her? 
That  territory  was  like  the  Low  Countries,  ac- 
customed to  being  conquered,  and  forever  open 
to  invasion. 

And  Maria’s  present  enslaver  was  no  other 
that  Mr.  Geoghegan  or  Hagan,  the  young  actor 
who  had  performed  in  George’s  Tragedy.  His 
tones  were  so  thrilling,  his  eye  so  bright,  his 
mien  so  noble,  he  looked  so  beautiful  in  his  gilt 
leather  armor  and  large  buckled  periwig,  giving 
utterance  to  the  poet’s  glowing  verses,  that  the 
lady’s  heart  was  yielded  up  to  him,  even  as 
Ariadne’s  to  Bacchus  when  her  affair  with  The- 
seus was  over.  The  young  Irishman  was  not  a 
little  touched  and  elated  by  the  high-born  dam- 
sel’s partiality  for  him.  He  might  have  preferred 
a Lady  Maria  Hagan  more  tender  in  years,  but 
one  more  tender  in  disposition  it  were  difficult 
to  discover.  She  clung  to  him  closely,  indeed. 
She  retired  to  his  humble  lodgings  in  Westmin- 
ster with  him,  when  it  became  necessary  to  dis- 
close their  marriage,  and  when  her  furious  rela- 
tive disowned  her. 

General  Lambert  brought  the  news  home  from 
his  office  in  Whitehall  one  day,  and  made  mem' 
over  it  with  his  family.  In  those  homely  times 
a joke  was  none  the  worse  for  being  a little  broad ; 
and  a fine  lady  would  laugh  at  a jolly  page  of 
Fielding,  and  weep  over  a letter  of  Clarissa, 
which  would  make  your  present  ladyship’s  eyes 
start  out  of  your  head  with  horror.  He  uttered 
all  sorts  of  waggeries,  did  the  merry  General, 
upon  the  subject  of  this  marriage ; upon  George’s 
share  in  bringing  it  about ; upon  Harry ’s  jealousy 
when  ho  should  hear  of  it.  Ho  vowed  it  was 
cruel  that  Cousin  Hagan  had  not  selected  George 
as  groomsman;  that  the  first  child  should  be 
called  Carpezan  or  Sybil  la,  after  the  Tragedy, 
and  so  forth.  They  would  not  quite  be  able  to 
keep  a coach,  but  they  might  get  a chariot  and 
pasteboard  dragons  from  Mr.  Rich’s  theatre. 
The  baby  might  be  christened  in  Macbeth’s 
caldron : and  Harry  and  Harlequin  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  godfathers. 

“ Why  shouldn’t  she  marry  him  if  she  likes 
him  ?”  asked  little  Hetty.  “ Why  should  he  not 
love  her  because  she  is  a little  old  ? Mamma  is 
a little  old,  and  you  love  her  none  the  worse. 
When  you  married  my  Mamma,  Sir,  I have 
heard  you  say  you  were  very  poor ; and  yet  yon 
were  very  happy,  and  nobody  laughed  at  you !” 
Thus  this  impudent  little  person  spoke  by  reason 
of  her  tender  age,  not  being  aware  of  Lady  Maria 
Esmond’s  previous  follies. 

So  her  family  has  deserted  her  ? George  de- 
scribed what  wrath  they  were  in;  how  Lady 
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“ Never  mind/*  cries  Miimraa.  “ Little  girl? 
can’t  be  expected  to  know,  nnd  ought  not  to  be 
too  curious  to  inquire,  what  Lady  Maria  s con- 
duct has  been ! Suffice  it,  miss,  that  I am 
shocked  her  ladyship  should  ever  lmvc  tavn 
here  ; and  I say  again,  no  honest  person  should 
associate  with  her'!" 

“Then,  Aunt  Lambert,  I must  he  whipped 
and  sent  to  bed/1  says  George,  with  mock  grav- 
ity. “ I own  to  you  (though  I did  not  confer 
sooner,  seeing  that  the  affair  was  not  mine}  that 
I have  been  to  see  my  cousin  the  player,  and  her 
ladyship  his  wife.  I found  them  in  very  dirty 
lodgings  in  Westminster,  where,  the  wretch  has 


Castlcwood  had  gone  into  mourning;  how  Mr. 
Will  swore  he  would  have  the  rascals  ears ; how 
furious  Madame  de  Bernstein  was,  the  most  an- 
gry of  all.  “ It  is  an  insult  to  the  family/*  says 
haughty  little  Miss  Hett ; “ and  I can  fancy  how 
ladies  of  that  rank  must  be  indignant  at  their  rel- 
ative’s marriage  with  a person  of  Mr.  Hngnn’s 
condition : but  to  desert  her  is  a very  different 
matter/’ 

“Indeed,  my  dear  child,’*  cries  Mamma, 
“ you  are  talking  of  what  you  don’t  understand. 
After  my  Lady  Maria’s  conduct,  no  respectable 
person  can  go  to  see  her*  ” 

“ What  conduct,  Mamma?” 
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the  shabbiness  to  keep  not  only  his  wife,  but  his 
old  mother,  and  a little  brother,  whom  he  puts 
to  school.  I found  Mr.  Hagan,  and  came  away 
with  a liking,  and  almost  a respect  for  him,  al- 
though I own  he  has  made  a very  improvident 
marriage.  But  how  improvident  some  folks  are 
about  marriage,  aren’t  they,  Theo?” 

44  Improvident,  if  they  marry  such  spendthrifts 
as  you,”  says  the  General.  44  Master  George 
found  his  relations,  and  I’ll  be  bound  to  say  he 
left  his  purse  behind  him.” 

44  No,  not  the  purse,  Sir,”  says  George,  smil- 
ing very  tenderly.  44  Theo  made  that.  But  I 
ant  bound  to  own  it  came  empty  away.  ♦ Mr. 
Rich  is  in  great  dudgeon.  He  says  he  hardly 
dares  have  Hagan  on  his  stage,  and  is  afraid  of 
a riot,  such  as  Mr.  Garrick  had  about  the  for- 
eign dancers.  This  is  to  be  a fine  gentleman’s 
riot.  The  Macaronis  are  furious,  and  vow  they 
will  pelt  Mr.  Hagan,  and  have  him  cudgeled 
afterward.  My  cousin  Will,  at  Arthur’s,  has 
taken  his  oath  he  will  have  the  actor’s  ears. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  poor  man  does  not  play,  they 
have  cut  off  his  salary ; and  without  his  salary, 
this  luckless  pair  of  lovers  have  no  means  to  buy 
bread  and  cheese.” 

44  And  you  took  it  to  them,  Sir?  It  was  like 
you,  George ! ” says  Theo,  worshiping  him  with 
her  eyes. 

44  It  was  your  purse  took  it,  dear  Theo,”  re- 
plies George. 

44  Mamma,  I hope  you  will  go  and  see  them 
to-morrow  1 ” prays  Theo. 

4 4 If  she  doesn’t,  I shall  get  a divorce,  my 
dear!”  cries  Papa.  4 4 Come  and  kiss  me,  you 
little  wench — that  is,  avec  la  bonne  permission  de 
Monsieur  mon  beau-fils.  ” 

44  Monsieur  mon  beau  fiddlestick,  papa !”  says 
Miss  Lambert,  and  I have  no  doubt  complies 
with  the  paternal  orders.  And  this  was  the  first 
time  George  Esmond  Warrington,  Esquire,  was 
ever  called  a fiddlestick. 

Any  man,  even  in  our  time,  who  makes  an 
imprudent  marriage,  knows  how  he  has  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  the  family,  and  undergo  the  abuse, 
the  scorn,  the  wrath,  the  pity  of  his  relations. 
If  your  respectable  family  cry  out  because  you 
marry  the  curate’s  daughter,  one  in  ten,  let  us 
say,  of  his  charming  children ; or  because  you 
engage  yourself  to  the  young  barrister  whose 
only  present  pecuniary  resources  come  from  the 
court  which  he  reports,  and  who  will  have  to  pay 
his  Oxford  bills  out  of  your  slender  little  fortune ; 
if  your  friends  cry  out  for  making  such  engage- 
ments as  these,  fancy  the  feelings  of  Lady  Maria  ! 
Hagan’s  friends,  and  even  those  of  Mr.  Hagan’s, 
on  the  announcement  of  this  marriage. 

There  is  old  Mrs.  Hagan,  in  the  first  instance. 
Her  son  has  kept  her  dutifully  and  in  tolerable 
comfort,  ever  since  he  left  Trinity  College  at  his 
father’s  death,  and  appeared  as  Romeo  at  Crow 
Street  Theatre.  His  salary  has  sufficed  of  late 
years  to  keep  the  brother  at  school,  to  help  the 
sister  who  has  gone  out  as  companion,  and  to 
provide  fire,  clothing,  tea,  dinner,  and  comfort 
for  the  old  clergyman’s  widow.  And  now,  for- 


sooth, a fine  lady,  with  all  sorts  of  extravagant 
habits,  must  come  and  take  possession  of  the 
humble  home,  and  share  the  scanty  loaf  and 
mutton ! Were  Hagan  not  a high-spirited  fel- 
low, and  the  old  mother  very  much  afraid  of 
him,  I doubt  whether  my  lady’s  life  at  the  West- 
minster lodgings  would  be  very  comfortable.  It 
was  very  selfish  perhaps  to  take  a place  at  that 
small  table,  and  in  poor  Hagan’s  narrow  bed. 
But  Love,  in  some  passionate  and  romantic  dis- 
positions, never  regards  consequences  or  meas- 
ures accommodation.  Who  has  not  experienced 
that  frame  of  mind  ? what  thrifty  wife  has  not 
seen  and  lamented  her  husband  in  that  condi- 
tion, when,  with  rather  a heightened  color  and  a 
deuce-may-care  smile  on  his  face,  he  comes  home 
and  announces  that  he  has  asked  twenty  people 
to  dinner  next  Saturday?  He  doesn’t  know 
whom  exactly  ; and  he  does  know  the  dining- 
room will  only  hold  sixteen.  Never  mind ! Two 
of  the  prettiest  girls  can  sit  upon  young  gentle- 
men’s knees  ; others  won’t  come ; there’s  sure  to 
be  plenty ! In  the  intoxication  of  love  people 
venture  upon  this  dangerous  sort  of  house-keep- 
ing; they  don’t  calculate  the  resources  of  their 
dining-table,  or  those  inevitable  butchers’  and 
fishmongers’  bills,  which  will  be  brought  to  the 
ghastly  housekeeper  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month. 

Yes.  It  was  rather  selfish  of  my  Lady  Maria 
to  seat  herself  at  Hagan’s  table,  and  take  the 
cream  off  the  milk,  and  the  wings  of  the  chick- 
ens, and  the  best  half  of  every  thing  w*here  there 
was  only  enough  before ; and  no  wonder  the  poor 
old  mamma-in-law  was  disposed  to  grumble. 
But  what  was  her  outcry  compared  to  the  clam- 
or at  Kensington  amon^  Lady  Maria’s  noble 
family  ? Think  of  the  talk  and  scandal  all  over 
the  town ! Think  of  the  titters  and  whispers  of 
the  ladies  in  attendance  at  the  Princess’s  court, 
where  Lady  Fanny  had  a place ; of  the  jokes  of 
Mr.  Will’s  brother  officers  at  the  usher’s  table ; 
of  the  waggeries  in  the  daily  prints  and  maga- 
zines ; of  the  comments  of  outraged  prudes ; of 
the  laughter  of  the  clubs,  and  the  sneers  of  the 
ungodly ! At  the  receipt  of  the  news  Madame 
Bernstein  had  fits,  and  ran  off  to  the  solitude  of 
her  dear  rocks  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  she 
did  not  see  above  forty  people  of  a night  at 
cards.  My  lord  refused  to  see  his  sister;  and 
the  Countess  in  mourning,  as  we  have  said, 
waited  upon  one  of  her  patronesses,  a gracious 
princess,  who  was  pleased  to  condole  with  her 
upon  the  disgrace  and  calamity  which  had  be- 
! fallen  her  house.  For  one,  two,  three  whole 
days  the  town  was  excited  and  amused  by  the 
scandal ; then  there  came  other  news — a victory 
in  Germany ; doubtful  accounts  from  America ; 
a general  officer  coming  home  to  take  his  trial; 
an  exquisite  new  soprano  singer  from  Italy;  and 
the  public  forgot  Lady  Maria  in  her  garret,  eat- 
ing the  hard-earned  meal  of  the  actor’s  family. 

This  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  George  Warring- 
ton’s letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  he  describes 
other  personal  matters,  as  well  as  a visit  he  had 
paid  to  the  newly-married  pair ; 
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My  dearest  little  Thco, 


bestowed  it  on  Lady  Maria,  I paid  the  best  com- 
pliments I could  invent  to  the  old  lady.  When 
the  conversation  between  Aunt  L.  and  the  bride 
began  to  flag,  I turned  to  the  hitter,  and  be- 
tween ns  we  did  our  best  to  make  a dreary 
Interview  pleasant.  Our  talk  was  about  yon, 
about  Wolfe,  about  war ; you  must  be  en- 
gaged face  to  face  with  the  Frenchmen  by  this 
time,  and  God  send  ray  dearest  brother  safe  ami 
victorious  out  of  the  battle!  Be  sure  we  follow 
your  steps  anxiously  — we  fancy  you  at  Cape 
Breton.  We  have  plans  of  Quei>ce  and  charts 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Shall  l ever  forget  your 
face  of  joy  that  day  when  yon  saw  me  return 
safe  and  sound  from  the  little  combat  with  the 
. “vA-vs  v:  »'  **  V** 


was 

eager  to  accompany  her  Mamma  upon  this  er- 
rand of  charity;  hut  I thought  Aunt  Lambert’s 
visit  would  he  best  under  the  circumstances,  and 
without  the  attendance  of  her  little  spinster  aid- 
de-camp  Cousin  Hagan  was  out  when  we 
called;  we  found  her  ladyship  in  a loose  un- 
dress* and  with  her  hair  in  not  the  neatest  pa- 
pers, playing  at  cribbagc  with  a neighbor  from 
the  second  floor,  while  good  Mrs,  I lagan  safe  on 
the  other  side  of  the  fire  with  a glass  of  punch, 
and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man. 

“ Maria,  vour  Maria  once,  cried  ft  little  w hen 
she  saw  us  ; and  Aunt  Lambert,  yon  may  lx* 
sure,  was  ready  with  her  sympathy.  While  she 
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little  Frenchman  ? So  will  my  Harry,  I know, 
return  from  his  battle.  I feel  quite  assured  of  it ; 
elated  somehow  with  the  prospect  of  your  certain 
success  and  safety.  And  I have  made  all  here 
share  my  cheerfulness.  We  talk  of  the  cam- 
pain  as  over,  and  Captain  Warrington’s  promo- 
tion as  secure.  Pray  Heaven,  all  our  hopes  may 
be  fulfilled  one  day  ere  long ! 

“How  strange  it  is  that  you  who  are  the 
mettlesome  fellow  (you  know  you  are)  should 
escape  quarrels  hitherto,  and  I,  who  am  a peace- 
ful youth,  wishing  no  harm  to  any  body,  should 
have  battles  thrust  upon  me!  What  do  you 
think  actually  of  my  having  had  another  affair 
upon  my  wicked  hands,  and  with  whom,  think 
you  ? With  no  less  a personage  than  your  old 
enemy  our  kinsman,  Mr.  Will. 

“ What  or  who  set  him  to  quarrel  with  me,  I 
can  not  think.  Spencer  (who  acted  as  second 
for  me,  for  matters  actually  have  gone  this  length ; 
— don’t  be  frightened ; it  is  all  over,  and  nobody 
\is  a scratch  the  worse)  thinks  some  one  set  Will 
on  me ; but  who,  I say  ? His  conduct  has  been 
most  singular;  his  behavior  quite  unbearable. 
We  have  met  pretty  frequently  lately  at  the  house 
of  good  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch,  whose  pretty  grand- 
daughter was  consigned  to  both  of  us  by  our  good 
mother.  Oh,  dear  mother  I did  you  know  that 
the  little  thing  was  to  be  such  a causa  belli , and 
to  causd  swords  to  be  drawn,  and  precious  lives 
to  be  menaced  ? But  so  it  has  been.  To  show 
his  own  spirit,  I suppose,  or  having  some  reason- 
able doubt  about  mine,  whenever  Will  and  I 
have  met  at  Mynheer’s  house — and  he  is  forever 
going  there — he  has  shown  such  downright  rude- 
ness to  me,  that  I have  required  more  than  ordi- 
nary patience  to  keep  my  temper.  He  has  con- 
tradicted me  once,  twice,  thrice,  in  the  presence 
of  the  family,  and  out  of  sheer  spite  and  rage,  as 
it  appeared  to  me.  Is  he  paying  his  addresses 
to  Miss  Lydia  and  her  father’s  ships,  negroes, 
and  forty  thousand  pounds  ? I should  guess  so. 
The  old  gentleman  is  forever  talking  about  his 
money,  and  adores  his  grand-daughter;  and  as 
she  is  a beautiful  little  creature,  numbers  of  folk 
here  are  ready  to  adore  her  too.  Was  Will 
rascal  enough  to  fancy  that  I would  give  up  my 
Theo  for  a million  of  guineas,  and  negroes,  and 
Venus  to  boot?  Could  the  thought  of  such 
baseness  enter  into  the  man’s  mind?  I don’t 
know  that  he  has  accused  me  of  stealing  Van  den 
Bosch’s  spoons  and  tankards  when  we  dine  there, 
or  of  robbing  on  the  highway.  But  for  one  rea- 
son or  the  other  he  has  chosen  to  be  jealous  of 
me,  and  as  I have  parried  his  impertinences  with 
little  sarcastic  speeches  (though  perfectly  civil 
before  company),  perhaps  I have  once  or  twice 
made  him  angry.  Our  little  Miss  Lydia  has 
unwittingly  added  fuel  to  the  fire  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  especially  yesterday,  when  there 
was  talk  about  your  worship. 

“ * Ah  !*  says  the  heedless  little  thing,  as  we 
sat  over  our  dessert,  4 *tis  lucky  for  you,  Mr.  Es- 
mond, that  Captain  Harry  is  not  here.’ 

“ 4 Why,  miss  ?’  asks  he,  with  one  of  his  usual 
conversational  ornaments.  He  must  have  of- 
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fended  some  fairy  in  his  youth,  who  has  caused 
him  to  drop  curses  forever  out  of  his  mouth,  as 
she  did  the  girl  to  spit  out  toads  and  serpents. 

(I  know  some  one  from  whose  gentle  lips  there 
only  fall  pure  pearls  and  diamonds.)  4 Why?’ 
says  Will,  with  a cannonade  of  oaths. 

44  4 Oh  fie!’  says  she,  putting  up  the  prettiest 
little  fingers  to  the  prettiest  little  rosy  ears  in 
the  world.  4 Oh  fie,  Sir ! to  use  such  naughty 
words.  *Tis  lucky  the  Captain  is  not  here,  be- 
cause he  might  quarrel  with  you;  and  Mr. 
George  is  so  peaceable  and  quiet,  that  he  won’t. 
Have  you  heard  from  the  Captain,  Mr.  George?* 

44  ‘From  Cape  Breton,’  says  I.  4 He  is  very 
well,  thank  you;  that  is — ’ I couldn’t  finish 
the  sentence,  for  I was  in  such  a rage  that  I 
scarce  could  contain  myself. 

44  ‘From  the  Captain,  as  you  call  him,  Miss 
Lyddy,*  says  Will.  4 He’ll  distinguish  himself 
as  he  did  at  Saint  Cas!  Ho,  ho !’ 

44  4 So  I apprehend  he  did,  Sir,*  says  Will’s 
brother. 

44  ‘Did  he?*  says  our  dear  cousin;  ‘always 
thought  he  ran  away ; took  to  his  legs ; got  a 
ducking,  and  ran  away  as  if  a bailiff  was  after 
him.’ 

44  4 La!’  says  miss,  4 did  the  Captain  ever  have 
a bailiff  after  him  ?’ 

44  ‘Didn’t  he ! Ho,  ho !’  laughs  Mr.  Will. 

4 4 1 suppose  I must  have  looked  very  savage, 
for  Spencer,  who  was  dining  with  us,  trod  on 
my  foot  under  the  table.  ‘Don’t  laugh  so  loud, 
cousin,’  I said,  very  gently;  4 you  may  wake 
good  old  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch.*  The  good  old 
gentleman  was  asleep  in  his  arm-chair,  to  which 
he  commonly  retires  for  a nap  after  dinner. 

44  4 Oh,  indeed ! cousin,’  says  Will,  and  he 
turned  and  winks  at  a friend  of  his,  Captain 
Deuceace,  whose  own  and  whose  wife’s  reputa- 
tion I dare  say  you  heard  of  when  you  frequent- 
ed the  clubs,  and  whom  Will  has  introduced 
into  this  simple  family  as  a man  of  the  highest 
fashion.  4 Don’t  be  afraid,  miss,’  says  Mr.  Will, 

4 nor  my  cousin  needn’t  be.’ 

44  4 Oh  what  a comfort!’  cries  Miss  Lyddy. 

4 Keep  quite  quiet,  gentlemen,  and  don’t  quar- 
rel, and  come  up  to  me  when  I send  to  say  the 
tea  is  ready.’  And  with  this  she  makes  a sweet 
little  courtesy,  and  disappears. 

“‘Hang  it,  Jack,  pass  the  bottle,  and  don’t 
wake  the  old  gentleman!’  continues  Mr.  Will. 

4 Won’t  you  help  yourself,  cousin?*  he  contin- 
ues, being  particularly  facetious  in  the  tone  of 
that  word  cousin. 

44  4 1 am  going  to  help  myself,’  I said,  ‘but  I 
am  not  going  to  drink  the  glass;  and  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I am  going  to  do  with  it  if  you  will  be 
quite  quiet,  cousin!’  (Desperate  kicks  from 
Spencer  all  the  time.) 

44  4 And  what  the  deuce  do  I care  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  it?’  asks  Will,  looking 
rather  white. 

“ 4I  aih  going  to  fling  it  into  your  face,  cous- 
in,’ says  I,  very  rapidly  performing  that  feat. 

44  ‘By  Jove,  and  no  mistake ! * cries  Mr.  Deuce- 
ace ; and  as  he  and  William  roared  out  an  oath 
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together,  good  old  Wm  den  Itodiwoke  uju  and, 
taking  the  ^.‘kot-bandkci-chitf  oif  lug  face,  ask- 
ed whal  was  the  matter. 

U1  remarked.  it  was  only  a glass  of  wine*  goov 
iha  wrong  way,  and  the  old  nmn  said : i WciL 
Well,  tht*rO  is  more  where  that  eoxue  from  I Let 
thu  butler  bring  you  what  you  please,  yomig 
gentium $$ V and  he  sank  back  in  ldii  great  ehair^ 
dud  began  to  sleep  again. 

“‘From  the  back  of  Montagu  House  Gar* 
dens  there  is  a boatititol  view  of  Hampstead  tu 
rix  ifdock  in  the  morning;  and  the  statue  of 
im  King  on  St.  George  V Chan-li  is  reckoned 
elegant,  cousin  !’  says  I,  resuming  the  convert- 
non. 

° ' D—  the  statne ! ’ begins  Will : hut  I said, 
* Ihuft,  eoxteinl  or  you  wift  yiika  tip  ll»e  old 
geinlemnn  Had  we  not  b?4t  up  (o 

Miss  Lyddy’s  tea-table.  V . . . : 

u We  arranged  a,  little  meeting  fbr 
morniug  ; and  a coroner  $iU 

Ah g upon  one  or  other,  or  both* of  teMes 
this  afternoon ; but,  would  you  believe  it?  j»ist 
its  our  engagement  was  about  to  hike  place,  we 
were  hit i: erupted  by  three  of  Sir  John  bidding's 
tarn,  and  carried  to  Bow  Street,  and  iguomin- 
amslybmiid  over  to  keep  the  peace. 

f.  Who  gave  the  information  ? Not  I,  or 
Npettecr,  I can  vow.  Though*  I own  t wan 
pl&ttscd  when  the  <;nm>tables  tame  miming • to* 
us,  btudgepn  m lumd ,1  for  t bid  no  wir  b to.  take 
Will's  blood,, or  saviirtve  ray  own  to  such  a ru?- 
;\\I.  Now,  Sir.  b»m*  y»»n  such  n buttle  ax  this 
:lo  dfst.-ribe  to  mo  buttle  of  ftfovdor /nnd  mV 
diot  ? — a battle  of  swoto  ten  bloody  an  any  cm 
the  stage ? T have  hik'd  tny  paper,  without  fin- 
Idling  the  story  of  Maria  and  her  Hagrtn.  ; You 
must  hare  it  W the  next  ship..  Yon  see,  the 
quarrel  with  Will  took  place ■ \&Hv.fdiiyr  very 
•/eon  after  I h«d  written  the  tot  sent elite  or 
two#  mv  letter. 


pivfcft?! ice  for  another,  she  now  took  occasion  rt> 
podtOdly  to  compliment  Then  in  her  convert 
tinij.  Mfet*  Thoo  was?  snch  a quiet,  gtmtle  «t»i- 
urn,  Lyddy  waa  euro  George  was  just  the  hnc 
hand  for  her.  flow  fortunate  that  horrible 
quarrel  had  .been  preveotedi  The  eon  bios 
had  wine  up  just  in  rime ; and  U was  quite  riV 
tliimlous  to  hear  Mr,  Esmond  parsing  n n d itfeat- 
jpg,  and  the  ru ge1*e  was  in  tit: being  disappoint. 
cd  of  his  duel  I VI  Jhif  tlu'.  arrival  of  toe  rnusm- 
bl*i»  anymi  your  Ynlo&tjti  life,  dear  Mr.  Gcwgi', 
and  I am  sure*  Jdto  tPlmo  Ought  uv  bfcs*  thexu 
says  Lyddy,  wdh  a soft  smile.  **  Yon 
won  t stop  and  meet  Mr.  Esmond  at,  dinner  to- 
day? You  don't  like'  being  iu  his  cc/mpaur? 
He  can’t  do  you  my  harm ; and  I am  sun:  you 
will  do  him  none.  " Kind  spikes  Iik&  these, 
addressed  by  a little  girl  ic»  a gentleman,  and 
spoken  by  a strangtt  inadvertency  iti  company, 
and  when  other  gentlemen  and  Indies  were  pres- 
cut*  Wore  not  likely  to  render  TVrftv  Warrington 
vury  eager  fuf  ike?  society  of  &>  yon  n g A rocricam 
•ia  d v/  ■ 

og  with  Mr,  Will  was  not  knhwn 
for  some  divys  lh  thmu  Street,  for  he  did  not  whh 
To  xlikrnvh  tboie:  kind  foik^r  mth  his  quarrel ; bat 
when  \h<:  l.uife  were  mnde  aworo  -of  it,  you  im»y 
bc  riure  tliere  wiis  a .great  ii.tiriy  and  to  do.  H You 
were  actually  goin^  to  udee  a feUow-cTnKivnre^ 
life,  and  you  came  to  see  as,  and  said  nt>r  a 
woxxl ! Ghl  George,  it  was  mhcKrking  ! '■  said 

. K ■ ' ■ 1 '•■  ;■'  ■;•  . ■/ 

“ My  dear,  be  had  insulted  mq  and  my  hruih- 
or/’  pleadjsd  George.  v*  Could  I let  him  call  as 
both  cowards,  and  sit  by  and  sav,  VThaak 
you?’  ’*.  '*  /:-y  ••  - 

Tire  General  5»tct 

“ You  know  j*>Tt  tlvinki  JRaj^  f*  ts  * wkW 
aod  un-Christiui>  afcd  have-  oRuc 

you  wished  gentlemen  would  have  the  bjcn^e-' 
to  refxisel"  . ,'ri>;V 


I had  bee^  dawtfiihg.' 

Tier-rime  (I  looked  at  thu  paper  la^t  night,  when 
) wjis  grimly  making  certain  little  Account-  up, 
misl  wohdenad  shall  1 ever  hidsh  filis  letter?), 
and  now  the  quarrel  hu3  been  so  mnWi  ^raurc  ii^* 
te resting  Ur  me  tlmii  jwr  Molly's  )pve  adveur 
tx{ros,  that  behold  mv  paper  is  full  to  the  brim  1 
Wherever  niy  denre^t.  Ilftliy  reads  I know 
there  will  be  a heart,  full  of  for 

u i&is  loring  brother, 

V G.  E.  W." 


CHAPTER  &SSL 
wmre  rk?Qn&, 

Ttrr.  Untc  quarrel  bctwwn  George  ftnd  to  | Thoo. 
(0iL$in  flip  ta  discodtiuW  tis- 

its  to  Hioomsbuty  iu  j*  jercat  measure  j fot  Mr. 

Will  more  than  evet  assiduons  ip  his  attca- 
fions  and,  now  that  both  Wpre  bound,  over  to 
l^uco,  so  ontriigoous  ih^Js  b^bjvyhir,  tbul  George: 

Anutd  the  g rOtfjU^t  difSmdty  In  keeping  bin  hnnds 
fcm>  to  cqufiu,  Tlio  avtle^a  little  Lydia  had 
r ev*  duly  u queer  war  of  teeming  her  friends. 

Bet  wc$&i Mrhre  .mad} y Jmlotw . bl  Georgn^. 
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44  To  refuse?  Yes,”  says  Mr.  Lambert,  still 
very  glum. 

44  It  must  require  a prodigious  strength  of 
mind  to  refuse,”  says  Jack  Lambert,  looking  as 
gloomy  as  his  father ; “ and  I think  if  any  man 
were  to  call  me  a coward  I should  be  apt  to  for- 
get my  orders.” 

44  You  see  brother  Jack  is  with  me!”  cries 
George. 

44 1 must  not  be  against  you,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton,” says  Jack  Lambert. 

44 Mr.  Warrington!”  cries  George,  turning 
very  red. 

44  Would  you,  a clergyman,  have  George 
break  the  Commandments,  and  commit  mur- 
der, John  ?”  asks  Theo,  aghast. 

44 1 am  a soldier’s  son,  sister,”  says  the  young 
divine,  dryly.  44  Besides,  Mr.  Warrington  has 
committed  no  murder  at  all.  We  must  soon  be 
hearing  from  Canada,  father.  The  great  ques- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  the  two  races  must  be 
tried  there  ere  long!”  He  turned  his  back  on 
George  as  he  spoke,  and  the  latter  eyed  him 
with  wonder. 

Hetty,  looking  rather  pale  at  this  original  re- 
mark of  brother  Jack,  is  called  out  of  the  room 
by  some  artful  pretext  of  her  sister.  George 
started  up  and  followed  the  retreating  girls  to 
the  door. 

44  Great  powers,  gentlemen !”  says  he,  coming 
back,  44 1 believe,  on  my  honor,  you  are  giving 
me  the  credit  of  shirking  this  affair  with  Mr. 
Esmond ! ” The  clergyman  and  his  father  look- 
ed at  one  another. 

44  A man’s  nearest  and  dearest  are  always  the 
first  to  insult  him,”  says  George,  flashing  out. 

44  You  mean  to  6ay, 4 Not  guilty  ?’  God  bless 
thee,  my  boy ! ” cries  the  General.  44 1 told  thee 
so,  Jack.”  And  he  rubbed  his  hand  across  his 
eyes,  and  blushed,  and  wrung  George’s  hand  with 
all  his  might. 

44  Not  guilty  of 'what,  in  Heaven’s  name?” 
asks  Mr.  Warrington. 

44  Nay,”  said  the  General,  44  Mr.  Jack,  here, 
brought  the  story.  Let  him  tell  it.  I believe 
’tis  a lie,  with  all  my  heart.”  And  utter- 

ing this  wicked  expression,  the  General  fairly 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  Rev.  J.  Lambert  looked  uncommonly 
foolish. 

44  And  what  is  this — this  d—d  lie,  Sir,  that 
somebody  has  been  telling  of  me?”  asked 
George,  grinning  at  the  young  clergyman. 

44  To  question  the  courage  of  any  man  is  al- 
ways an  offense  to  him,”  says  Mr.  Lambert, 
44  and  I rejoice  that  yours  has  been  belied.” 

44  Who  told  the  falsehood,  Sir,  which  you  re- 
peated ?”  bawls  out  Mr.  Warrington.  44 1 insist 
on  the  man’s  name !” 

44  You  forget  you  are  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace,”  says  Jack. 

“Curse  the  peace,  Sir!  We  can  go  and 
fight  in  Holland.  Tell  me  the  man’s  name,  I 
say!” 

44 Fair  and  softly,  Mr.  Warrington !”  cries  the 
young  parson ; 44  my  hearing  is  perfectly  good. 


It  was  not  a man  who  told  me  the  story  which, 

I confess,  I imparted  to  my  father.” 

44 What?”  asks  George,  the  truth  suddenly 
occurring.  “Was  it  that  artful,  wicked  little 
vixen  in  Bloomsbury  Square  ?” 

44  Vixen  is  not  the  word  tg  apply  to  any  young 
lady,  George  Warrington!"  exclaims  Lambert, 

44  much  less  to  the  charming  Miss  Lydia.  She 
artful — the  most  innocent  of  Heaven’s  creatures ! 
She  wicked — that  angel ! With  unfeigned  de- 
light that  the  quarrel  should  be  over — with  de- 
vout gratitude  to  think  that  blood  consanguine- 
ous should  not  be  shed — she  spoke  in  terms  of 
the  highest  praise  of  you  for  declining  this  quar- 
rel, and  of  the  deepest  sympathy  with  you  for 
taking  the  painful  but  only  method  of  averting 
it.” 

44  What  method  ?”  demands  George,  stamping 
his  foot. 

4 4 Why,  of  laying  an  information,  to  be  sure ! ” 
says  Mr.  Jack ; on  which  George  burst  forth  into 
language  much  too  violent  for  us  to  repeat  here, 
and  highly  uncomplimentary  to  Miss  Lydia. 

44 Don’t  utter  such  words,  Sir!”  cried  the  par- 
son, who,  as  it  seemed,  now  took  his  turn  to  be 
angry.  “Do  not  insult,  in  my  hearing,  the 
most  charming,  the  most  innocent  of  her  sex ! 
If  she  has  been  mistaken  in  her  information  re- 
garding you,  and  doubted  your  willingness  to 
commit  what,  after  all,  is  a crime — for  a crime 
homicide  is,  and  of  the  most  awful  description — 
you,  Sir,  have  no  right  to  blacken  that  angel's 
character  with  foul  words : and,  innocent  your- 
self, should  respect  the  most  innocent  as  6he  is 
the  most  lovely  of  women!  Oh,  George,  are 
you  to  be  my  brother  ?” 

44 1 hope  to  have  that  honor,  ” answered  George, 
smiling.  He  began  to  perceive  the  other’s  drift. 

4 4 What,  then,  what — though  ’tis  too  much 
bliss  to  be  hoped  for  by  sinful  man — what,  if  she 
should  one  day  be  your  sister  ? Who  could  see 
her  charms  without  being  subj ugated  by  them  ? I 
own  that  I am  a slave.  I own  that  those  Latin 
Sapphics  in  the  September  number  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine , beginning  Lydia  quondam  ceci - 
nit  venusta  (with  an  English  version  by  my  friend 
Hickson  of  Corpus)  were  mine.  I have  told  my 
mother  what  hath  passed  between  us,  and  Mrs. 
Lambert  Also  thinks  that  the  most  lovely  of  her 
sex  has  deigned  to  look  favorably  on  me.  I 
have  composed  a letter — she  another.  She  pro- 
poses to  wait  on  Miss  Lydia’s  grandpapa  this  very 
day,  and  to  bring  me  the  answer,  which  shall 
make  me  the  happiest  or  the  most  wretched  of 
men ! It  was  in  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of 
family  conversation  that  I chanced  to  impart  to 
my  father  the  sentiments  which  my  dear  girl  had 
uttered.  Perhaps  I spoke  slightingly  of  your 
courage,  which  I don't  doubt — by  Heaven,  I don’t 
doubt : it  may  be  she  has  erred  too,  regarding 
you.  It  may  be  that  the  fiend  jealousy  has  been 
gnawing  at  my  bosom  and — horrible  suspicion ! 

— that  I thought  my  sister’s  lover  found  too  much 
favor  with  her  I would  have  all  my  own.  Ah, 
dear  George,  who  knows  his  faults?  I am  as 
one  distracted  with  passion.  Confound  it,  Sir ! 
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What  right  hare  you  to  laugh  at  me  ? I would 
have  you  to  know  that  risu  inepto  . . . 

44 What,  have  you  two  boys  made  it  up?” 
cries  the  General,  entering  at  this  moment,  in 
the  midst  of  a roar  of  laughter  from  George. 

44  I was  giving  opinion  to  Mr.  Warrington 
upon  laughter,  and  upon  his  laughter  in  partic- 
ular,” says  Jack  Lambert,  in  a fume. 

“George  is  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace, 
Jack ! Thou  canst  not  fight  him  for  two  years ; 
and  between  now  and  then,  let  us  trust  you  will  j 
have  made  up  your  quarrel.  Here  is  dinner, 
boys ! We  will  drink  absent  friends,  and  an  end 
to  the  war,  and  no  fighting  out  of  the  profession !” 

George  pleaded  an  engagement  as  a reason  for 
running  away  early  from  his  dinner;  and  Jack 
must  have  speedily  followed  him,  for  when  the 
former,  after  transacting  some  brief  business  at 
his  own  lodgings,  came  to  Mr.  Yan  den  Bosch’s 
door,  in  Bloomsbury  Square,  he  found  the  young 
parson  already  in  parley  with  a servant  there. 
“His  master  and  mistress  had  left  town  yester- 
day,” the  servant  said. 

4 * Poor  Jack ! And  you  had  the  decisive  let- 
ter in  your  pocket  ?”  George  asked  of  his  future 
brother-in-law. 

44  Well,  yes” — Jack  owned  he  had  the  docu- 
ment— “and  my  mother  has  ordered  a chair, 
and  was  coming  to  wait  on  Miss  Lyddy,”  he 
whispered,  piteously,  as  the  young  men  lingered 
on  the  steps. 

George  hod  a note,  too,  in  his  pocket  for  the 
young  lady,  which  he  had  not  cared  to  mention 
to  Jack.  In  truth,  his  business  at  home  had 
been  to  write  a smart  note  to  Miss  Lyddy,  with 
a message  for  the  gentleman  who  had  brought 
her  that  funny  story  of  his  giving  information 
regarding  the  duel ! The  family  being  absent, 
George,  too,  did  not  choose  to  leave  his  note. 
“If  Cousin  Will  has  been  the  slander-bearer,  I 
will  go  and  make  him  recant,”  thought  George. 
“Will  the  family  soon  be  back?”  he  blandly 
asked. 

44  They  are  gone  to  visit  the  quality,”  the  serv- 
ant replied.  44  Here  is  the  address  on  this  pa- 
per;” and  George  read,  in  Miss  Lydia’s  hand, 
“ The  box  from  Madam  Hocquet’s  to  be  Bent  by 
the  Farnham  Flying  Coach ; addressed  to  Miss 
Van  den  Bosch,  at  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl 
of  Castlewood’s,  Castlewood,  Hants.” 

44  Where?”  cried  poor  Jack,  aghast. 

44  His  lordship  and  their  ladyships  have  been 
here  often,”  the  servant  said,  with  much  import- 
ance. 44  The  families  is  quite  intimate.” 

This  was  very  strange ; for,  in  the  course  of 
their  conversation,  Lyddy  had  owned  but  to  one 
single  visit  from  Lady  Castlewood. 

44  And  they  must  be  a-going  to  stay  there  some 
time,  for  Miss  have  took  a power  of  boxes  and 
gowns  with  her!”  the  man  added.  And  the 
young  men  walked  away,  each  crumpling  his 
letter  in  his  pocket. 

“What  was  that  remark  you  made?”  asks 
George  of  Jack,  at  some  exclamation  of  the  lat- 
ter. 44 1 think  you  said — ” 

“ Distraction ! I am  beside  myself,  George ! 


I — I scarce  know  what  I am  saying,”  groans  the 
clergyman.  44  She  is  gone  to  Hampshire,  and 
Mr.  Esmond  is  gone  with  her!” 

“Othello  could  not  have  spoken  better!  and 
she  has  a pretty  scoundrel  in  her  company!” 
says  Mr.  George.  44  Ha ! here  is  your  mother’s 
chair!”  Indeed,  at  this  moment  poor  Aunt 
Lambert  came  swinging  down  Great  Russell 
Street,  preceded  by  her  footman.  “ TTis  no  use 
going  farther,  Aunt  Lambert!”  cries  George. 
44  Our  little  bird  has  flown.” 

“ What  little  bird?” 

44  The  bird  Jack  wished  to  pair  with — the  Lyd- 
dy-bird,  Aunt.  Why,  Jack,  I protest  you  are 
swearing  again ! This  morning  ’twns  the  Sixth 
Commandment  you  wanted  to  break ; and 
now — ” 

“ Confound  it ! leave  me  alone,  Mr.  Warring- 
ton, do  you  hear  ?”  growls  Jack,  looking  Tery 
savage ; and  away  he  strides  far  out  of  the  reach 
of  his  mother’s  bearers. 

44  What  is  the  matter,  George  ?”  asks  the  lady. 

George,  who  has  not  been  very  well  pleased 
with  brother  Jack’s  behavior  all  day,  says: 
“Brother  Jack  has  not  a fine  temper,  Aunt 
Lambert.  He  informs  yon  all  that  I am  a cow- 
ard, and  remonstrates  with  me  for  being  angry. 
He  finds  his  mistress  gone  to  the  country,  and  he 
bawls,  and  stamps,  and  swears.  Oh,  fie ! Oh. 
Aunt  Lambert,  beware  of  jealousy ! Did  the 
quarrel  ever  make  you  jealous  ?” 

44  You  will  make  me  very  angry,  if  you  speak 
to  me  in  this  way,”  says  poor  Aunt  Lambert, 
from  her  chair. 

44 1 am  respectfully  dumb.  I make  my  bow. 

I withdraw,”  says  George,  with  a low  bow,  and 
turns  toward  Holborn.  His  soul  was  wrath 
within  him.  He  was  bent  on  quarreling  with 
somebody.  Had  he  met  Cousin  Will  that  night 
it  had  gone  ill  with  his  sureties. 

He  sought  Will  at  all  his  haunts,  at  Arthur’s, 
at  his  own  house.  There*  Lady  Castlewood’s 
servants  informed  him  that  they  believed  Mr. 
Esmond  had  gone  to  join  the  family  in  Hants. 
He  wrote  a letter  to  his  cousin : 

44  My  dear,  kind  cousin  William,”  he  said, 

44  you  know  I am  bound  over,  and  would  not  quar- 
rel with  any  one,  much  less  with  a dear,  truth- 
telling,  affectionate  kinsman,  whom  my  brother 
insulted  by  caning.  But  if  you  can  find  any 
one  who  says  that  I prevented  a meeting  the  oth- 
er day  by  giving  information,  will  you  tell  your 
informant  that  I think  it  is  not  I but  somebody 
else  is  the  coward  ? And  I write  to  Mr.  Van 
den  Bosch  by  the  same  post,  to  inform  him  and 
Miss  Lyddy  that  I find  some  rascal  has  been  tell- 
ing them  lies  to  my  discredit,  and  to  beg  them 
to  have  a care  of  such  persons.”  And,  these 
neat  letters  being  dispatched,  Mr.  Warrington 
dressed  himself,  showed  himself  at  the  play,  and 
took  supper  cheerfully  at  the  Bedford. 

In  a few  days  George  found  a letter  on  his 
breakfast-table  franked  4 f Castlewood,”  and,  in- 
deed, written  by  that  nobleman. 

“Dear  Cousin,”  my  lord  wrote,  “there  has 
been  .so  mnch  annoyance  in  our  family  of  late, 
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that  I am  sore  ’tis  time  oar  quarrels  should 
cease.  Two  days  since  my  brother  William 
brought  me  a very  angry  letter,  signed  G.  War- 
rington, and  at  the  same  time,  to  my  great  grief 
and  pain,  acquainted  me  with  a quarrel  that  had 
taken  place  between  you,  in  which,  to  say  the 
least,  your  conduct  was  violent.  ’Tis  an  ill  use 
to  put  good  wine  to— that  to  which  you  applied 
good  Mr.  Van  den  Bosch’s.  Sure,  before  an 
old  man  young  ones  should  be  more  respectful. 
I do  not  deny  that  Wm.’s  language  and  behav- 
ior are  often  irritating.  I know  he  has  often 
tried  my  temper,  and  that  within  the  24  hours. 

“Ah I Why  should  we  not  all  live  happily 
together  ? You  know,  cousin,  I have  ever  pro- 
fessed a sincere  regard  for  you — that  I am  a sin- 
cere admirer  of  the  admirable  young  lady  to 
whom  you  are  engaged,  and  to  whom  I offer  my 
most  cordial  compliments  and  remembrances. 
I would  live  in  harmony  with  ail  my  family 
where  ’tis  possible — the  more  because  I hope  to 
introduce  to  it  a Countess  of  Castlewood. 

“At  my  mature  age,  ’tis  not  uncommon  for 
a man  to  choose  a young  wife.  My  Lydia  (you 
will  divine  that  I am  happy  in  being  able  to  call 
mine  the  elegant  Miss  Van  den  Bosch)  will  nat- 
urally survive  me.  After  soothing  my  declining 
years,  I shall  not  be  jealous  if  at  their  close  she 
should  select  some  happy  man  to  succeed  me ; 
though  I shall  envy  him  the  possession  of  so 


much  perfection  and  beauty.  Though  of  a no- 
ble Dutch  family,  her  rank,  the  dear  girl  de- 
clares, is  not  equal  to  mine,  which  she  confesses 
that  she  is  pleased  to  shore.  I,  on  the  other 
hand,  shall  not  be  sorry  to  see  descendants  to 
my  house,  and  to  have  it,  through  my  Lady  Cas- 
tlewood’s  means,  restored  to  something  of  the 
splendor  which  it  knew  before  two  or  three  im- 
provident predecessors  impaired  it.  My  Lydia, 
who  is  by  my  side,  sends  you  and  the  charming 
Lambert  family  her  warmest  remembrances. 

“The  marriage  will  take  place  very  speedily 
here.  May  I hope  to  see  you  at  church  ? My 
brother  will  not  be  present  to  quarrel  with  you. 
When  I and  dear  Lydia  announced  the  match 
to  him  yesterday,  he  took  the  intelligence  ig  bad 
part,  uttered  language  that  I know  he  will  one 
day  regret,  and  is  at  present  on  a visit  to  some 
neighbors.  The  Dowager  Lady  Castlewood  re- 
tains the  house  at  Kensington ; we  having  our 
own  establishment,  where  you  will  ever  be  wel- 
comed, dear  cousin,  by  your  affectionate  humble 
servant,  Castlewood.” 


From  the  London  Magazine  of  November, 
1759 : 

“ Saturday,  October  13th,  married  at  his  seat, 
Castlewood,  Hants,  the  Right  Honorable  Eugene 
Earl  of  Castlewood  to  the  beautiful  Miss  Van 
den  Bosch,  of  Virginia.  £70,000.” 


3BElntrt(rIi}  Hrarti  nf  fnrant  fronts. 


UNITED  STATES. 

AFTER  a protracted  discussion  in  the  Cabinet  it 
was  finally  determined  not  to  call  an  exffa  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  the  Postmaster-General  thinking 
it  possible  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  Depart- 
ment until  the  opening  of  the  regular  session.  He 
states  that  the  “deficiency  to  be  provided  for  will 
amount  to  $4,385,281  95,  distributed  as  follows  : For 
the  quarter  ending  December  31,  1858,  $749,841  68 ; 
for  that  ending  March  31,  1859,  $1,964,156  26;  for 
that  ending  June  30,  $1,671,285  01.  The  amount 
due  for  the  first  of  these  quarters  will  bo  paid  by  the 
Department  within  60  days  of  the  date  of  this  state- 
ment; the  effect  of  which  will  be,”  says  Mr.  Holt, 
“ to  divide  the  entire  deficit  of  $4,385,281  95  between 
the  quarters  ending  31st  March  and  30th  June,  and 
]>ayable  31st  May  and  31st  August,  so  that  the  sus- 
pension of  payment  on  no  part  of  this  indebtedness 
will  exceed,  beyond  a few  days,  six  months  before 
the  regular  meeting  of  Congress ; on  nearly  one-half 
of  it  the  suspension  will  be  but  for  a few  days  more 
than  three  months.  The  debts  due,  and  to  become 
due,  to  the  contractors  are  of  a sacred  character. 
The  contracts  out  of  which  these  debts  arise  have 
been  entered  into  under  the  express  authority  of  ex- 
isting laws  of  Congress.  To  appropriate  money  for 
their  payment  is  as  obligatory  and  binding  upon 
Congress  as  it  is  to  provide  for  the  principal  and  in- 
terest of  the  national  debt.  There  never  will  be — 
and  never  can  be— a repudiation  of  this  debt  by  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people.  After  the 
amount  due  to  each  contractor  shall  have  been  as- 
certained and  finally  settled  according  to  law,  this 
amount  becomes  a specific  debt  of  record  against  the 


United  States.  Its  payment  is  inevitable ; and  if 
the  contractor  desires  to  borrow  money  upon  it,  the 
lender  could  have  no  better  security.”  u A system 
of  retrenchment,”  continues  the  Postmaster-General, 

“ so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  under  existing  laws, 
is  now  an  imperative  duty  in  tho  administration  of 
the  Department.  By  the  act  approved  June  14, 
1858,  Congress  established  695  new  post-routes,  the 
service  of  which — including  the  St.  Paul’s  and  Puget 
Sound  route,  established  in  March,  1855,  but  not  yet 
put  into  operation — it  has  been  estimated  would  re- 
quire an  annu^J  appropriation  from  the  Treasury  of 
$604,088  over  and  above  the  receipts  accruing  there- 
from. Not  a dollar,  however,  lias  been  appropriated 
for  this  purpose,  and,  as  a necessary  result,  the  con- 
tracts for  these  routes,  though  they  have  been  ad- 
vertised and  proposals  received,  can  not  be  closed 
until  the  necessary  funds  shall  have  been  provided 
by  law.” 

In  Connecticut  tho  Republicans  succeeded  at  the 
late  election  in  carrying  their  entire  State  ticket,  and 
four  members  of  Congress,  being  a gain  of  two. — In 
Rhode  Island  the  Opposition  elected  their  State  of- 
ficers and  one  Representative  in  Congress ; in  the 
other  district,  though  largely  in  the  majority,  they 
ran  two  candidates,  and  there  was  no  choice. — In 
Michigan  the  election  for  Chief  J ustice  shows  a large 

Republican  majority. It  is  now  claimed  that  the 

Republicans  have  already  elected  117  Representatives 
in  the  next  Congress ; adding  to  these  two  more  of 
which  they  are  confident  in  Minnesota,  they  claim  a 
clear  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Legislature  of  Louisiana^  by  a vote  of  37  to 
17,  have  refused  to  pass  the  “ African  Apprentice 
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BUI,”  which  was  in  effect  designed  to  legalize  the  I advanced  upon  Vera  Cruz,  reconnoitred  the  city, 


opening  of  the  foreign  slave-trade  to  that  State. 

In  California  a Committee  of  the  Senate  have  re- 
ported that  the  State  and  County  treasuries  have  lost 
about  $6,500,000  since  July,  1853,  owing  to  the  ineffi- 
cient manner  in  which  the  poll-tax  and  the  tax  upon 
foreign  miners  has  been  collected.  They  say  that 
there  are  at  least  40,000  foreign  miners  in  the  State, 
and  that  the  tax,  at  $14  each,  should  have  yielded 
at  least  $160,000  per  month,  after  deducting  all  the 
expenses  of  collection;  making  an  aggregate  of 
$7,175,000  between  July,  1853,  and  December,  1858 ; 
whereas  the  total  receipts  actually  paid  in  have  been 
but  $1,475,659.  The  poll-tax,  at  $3  each,  should 
have  produced  $1,550,000,  but  only  $607,000  were 

received. In  Indiana  the  divorce  law  has  been 

amended  so  as  to  require  that  the  applicant  shall 
have  been  a bona  fide  resident  of  the  State  for  a year; 
and  in  case  of  a divorce  on  account  of  the  misconduct 
of  the  wife,  the  husband  has  the  same  title  to  her 

property  as  though  she  were  dead. The  general 

purport  of  the  intelligence  from  the  Pike’s  Peak  gold 
region  continues  highly  favorable.  The  best  dig- 
gings are  found  on  Cherry  Creek,  Dry  Creek,  Platte 
River,  and  Vasques  Fork.  Old  Californians,  who 
have  visited  the  diggings,  report  that  the  indica- 
tions promise  that  great  discoveries  of  the  precious 
metal  will  yet  be  made  in  the  mountains.  A very 
large  emigration  has  already  set  in  for  this  region. 

The  Legislature  of  Utah  have  petitioned  fbr  the 

admission  of  that  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a State. 
In  their  memorial  they  represent  that,  on  the  16th 
of  February,  1856,  the  qualified  electors  of  Utah  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  a Convention  which  met  on  the 
17th  of  March,  and  framed  and  adopted  a Constitu- 
tion and  a republican  form  of  Government  for  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  under  the  name  of  the  44  State  of 
Deseret,”  and  prepared  a memorial  to  be  forwarded 
to  Congress;  that  this  Constitution  and  memorial 
were  submitted  to  the  people  on  the  6th  day  of 
April,  and  unanimously  approved ; that  this  Consti- 
tion  was  submitted  to  Congress  without  receiving 
any  favorable  action.  They  represent  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory  are  abundantly  able  to  support 
a State  Government;  and  pray  that  the  State  of 
Deseret  may  be  admitted  into  the  Union  44  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  thereby  to 
avoid  in  a great  measure  the  difficulties  which  nat- 
urally hinder  the  advance  of  the  glorious  principles 
of  true  republicanism,  or  government  by  the  people, 
the  only  sure  basis  of  permanent  government  and 
true  liberty.”  Also,  in  view  of  the  probability  that 
their  petition  may  not  be  immediately  granted,  they 
have  prepared  another  memorial,  praying  Congress 
44  to  so  amend  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory  of 
Utah  as  to  extend  to  the  people  of  this  Territory  the 
right  of  the  elective  franchise,  authorizing  them  to 
elect  their  own  Governor,  Judges,  Secretary,  as  well 
as  other  officers.”  They  say  that  44  the  appointing 
of  strangers  as  officers  over  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  Territories  (though  a time-honored  custom) 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a relic  of  British  colonial  rule, 
and  a direct  infringement  upon  the  rights  of  self- 
government,  and  opposed  to  the  genius  and  policy 
of  republican  institutions.”  Congress,  they  add, 
must  be  44  well  aware  that  no  persons  can  be  so  well 
qualified  to  administer  justice,  make  laws  and  exe- 
cute them,  in  a Territory,  as  those  citizens  who 
have  reclaimed  it  from  a wilderness. 

SOUTHERN  AMERICA 

In  Mexico  the  44  Liberal"  party  are  once  more  in 
the  ascendant.  Miramon,  after  his  recent  check, 


but  retired  to  Orizaba  without  venturing  an  attack. 
From  thence  he  dispatched  1300  men  to  the  capital, 
which  was  surrounded  by  the  Liberals,  who  had  cut 
off  the  supplies  of  water  and  provisions.  On  the 
2d  of  April  they  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  upon 
the  city ; a thousand  men  on  both  sides  are  said  to 
have  been  lost  in  this  attack.  Mr.  McLane,  our 
Minister,  having  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  immediately 
recognized  the  Juarez  Government 

Advices  from  the  island  of  Jamaica  indicate  a dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  negroes  to  give  trouble. 
A new  tax  was  recently  imposed  in  the  parish  of 
Westmoreland,  to  which  they  were  not  willing  to 
submit,  and  some  of  the  boldest  among  them  raised 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  committed  some  excesses 
in  the  village  of  Savannah.  Four  or  five  of  the  ring- 
leaders were  arrested,  but  this  only  served  to  exas- 
perate the  rest,  who  insisted  upon  the  release  of  th© 
prisoners.  Five  hundred  troops  were  then  dispatched 
against  them,  who  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
bloodshed  before  the  disturbance  could  be  quelled. 

From  Nicaragua  intelligence,  not  wholly  reliable, 
has  been  received,  that  Sir  William  Gore  Ouseley  has 
succeeded  in  negotiating  a treaty  which  amounts  to 
a virtual  protectorate  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  that,  after  innumerable  delays,  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  has  at  length  ratified  the  Cass-Yrrisari 
treaty  with  the  United  States,  with  certain  modifi- 
cations.  M.  Belly,  with  a corps  of  French  engi- 

neers and  laborers,  has  arrived  for  the  purpose  of 
commencing  the  construction  of  the  canal  undertaken 
by  him.  A dispute  has  arisen  between  him  and  the 
Nicaraguan  authorities  respecting  the  quantity  of 
land  to  be  granted  to  him.  He  claims,  under  his 
contract  with  President  Martinez,  three  leagues  on 
each  side  of  the  canal ; but  the  Nicaraguan  Senate 
hesitate  to  ratify  this  grant,  wishing  to  limit  him  to 
the  quantity  necessary  for  the  work. 

It  is  announced  that  our  difficulties  with  Paraguay 
have4een  adjusted.  The  Governments  of  Brazil, 
Montevideo,  and  the  Argentine  Confederation  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  matter.  General  Urquita, 
President  of  th©  last-named  State,  proceeded  to 
Paraguay,  upon  the  invitation  of  Lopez,  in  order  to 
exert  his  influence  to  bring  about  an  accommodation. 
The  steamer  Fulton , having  on  board  Commissioner 
Bowlin,  ascended  the  river ; on  reaching  the  Para- 
guayan fortress  of  Humaita  a boat  was  sent  on 
shore,  announcing  that  their  destination  was  Asun- 
cion. The  commander  of  the  fortress  replied  that 
President  Lopez  was  awaiting  the  Commissioner. 
The  steamer  then  proceeded  to  Asuncion,  where  Mr. 
Bowlin,  in  an  interview  with  General  Urquiza,  de- 
clared that  his  instructions  did  not  permit  him  to 
accept  the  official  mediation  offered  by  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Confederation; 
but  that,  in  a spirit  of  conciliation,  and  as  a tribute 
of  personal  consideration  to  the  President  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation,  ho  accepted  his  personal  in- 
tervention, and  would  open  preparatory  confidential 
conferences,  so  as  to  arrange  the  manner  of  a settle- 
ment. On  the  26th  of  January  Mr.  Bowlin  was 
officially  received  by  Lopez,  who  stood  during  the 
whole  interview,  and,  contrary  to  his  well-known 
custom,  was  uncovered,  holding  his  famous  feathered 
hat  under  his  arm.  Mr.  Bowlin’s  speech  was  con- 
ciliatory, expressing  the  warm  interest  taken  by  the 
United  States  in  the  prosperity  of  Paraguay  and  the 
other  South  American  republics,  and  the  desire  of  the 
Government  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  ex- 
isting difficulties.  Lopez  replied  that  he  duly  esti- 
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mated  the  sincerity  of  the  desire  of  the  United  States 
to  cultivate  amicable  relations  with  Paraguay ; he 
regretted  that  the  former  harmony  had  been  inter- 
rupted ; and  was  assured,  from  the  “ honorable  dis- 
course of  the  Special  Commissioner,  that  the  pend- 
ing questions  between  the  two  Governments  would 
be  settled  in  a manner  honorable  and  satisfactory  to 
both.”  Several  interviews  subsequently  occurred, 
General  Urquiza  being  present,  and  the  terms  of 
adjustment  were  agreed  upon.  The  precise  nature 
of  these  has  not  been  made  public ; but  they  are 
understood  to  be  an  indemnity  to  the  family  of  the 
seaman  killed  on  board  the  Water  Witch , and  to  the 
American  Commercial  Company,  which  was  broken 
up  by  President  Lopez. 

EUROPE. 

The  question  of  war  or  peace  remains  undecided, 
though  there  is  less  apprehension  of  an  immediate 
breaking  out  of  hostilities.  The  Pope  has  requested 
that  the  French  and  Austrian  troops  should  be  with- 
drawn from  Rome ; but  no  movements  in  that  direc- 
tion have  been  made.  The  Moniteur , the  French  of- 
ficial paper,  while  declaring  that  the  state  of  things 
in  Italy,  although  of  old  date,  has  recently  assumed 
a character  of  gravity  that  has  aroused  the  anxiety 
of  the  Emperor,  declares  that  Napoleon  44  has  prom- 
ised the  Sing  of  Sardinia  to  defend  him  against  any 
aggressive  act  on  the  part  of  Austria.  He  has  prom- 
ised this,  and  nothing  more ; and  it  is  well  known 
that  he  keeps  his  word.”  The  same  journal  denies 
that  any  considerable  warlike  preparations  are  mak- 
ing in  France.  44  The  regular  effective  force  of  the 
peace  footing,  adopted  two  years  ago  by  the  Em- 
peror, has  not  been  exceeded.”  The  activity  in  the 
French  arsenals  is  thus  accounted  for : 44  We  have 
to  change  all  our  artillery,  and  to  transform  our  en- 
tire fleet.  This  last  undertaking,  long  since  decided 
on  in  order  to  give  our  fleet  its  normal  strength,  is 
sanctioned  by.  the  annual  votes  of  the  Legislative 
Body,  and  notwithstanding  tho  most  praiseworthy 
activity,  several  years  w'ill  still  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  operation.”  The  French  navy  is  now,  in 
point  of  strength,  fully  equal  to  that  of  Great  Brit- 
ain ; and  the  most  marvelous  accounts  are  given  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  new  artillery,  which  is  entirely 
to  supersede  the  old  guns.  Without  at  all  increas- 
ing the  regular  standing  army,  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon is  in  a condition  to  enter  upon  active  hostilities 
at  a moment’s  warning. — The  military  preparations 
of  Austria  and  Sardinia  are  urged  forward  with  a 
vigor  that  would  seem  to  indicate  that  beth  Gov- 
ernments thought  a war  inevitable.  The  Austrian 
forces  in  Italy  now  number  about  230,000  men. 
Fortifications  are  being  constructed  in  various  places, 
and  at  Venice  large  hospitals  are  being  erected  for 
the  sick  and  wounded.  The  German  Federal  As- 
sembly has  voted  supplies  for  arming  the  Federal 
fortresses  with  the  necessary  artillery.  Meanwhile 
the  secret  mission  of  Lord  Cowley  to  Vienna  has  pro- 
duced results  which  may  avert,  or  at  least  postpone, 
hostilities.  This  mission,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Lord  Malmesbury,  on  the  27th  of  March,  in 
the  British  Parliament,  was  undertaken  with  the 
entire  approbation  of  the  French  Government  He 
was  to  ascertain  from  the  Austrian  Government 
what  points  they  considered  in  the  same  light  with 
the  French,  and  in  what  way  he  might  assist  in  re- 
storing friendly  relations  between  the  two  Empires. 
Count  Buol,  the  Austrian  minister,  professed  him- 
self willing  to  withdraw  the  Austrian  troops  from 
Rome  at  the  same  time  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
French  army ; was  willing,  in  conjunction  with  the 


other  European  Powers,  to  make  such  representa- 
tions as  would  lead  to  the  better  government  of  the 
States  of  the  Church ; and  declared  that  Austria  did 
not  intend,  and  never  had  intended,  to  invade  Sar- 
dinia ; he  was  also  ready  to  enter  into  communica- 
tions with  Great  Britain  and  France,  with  a view  of 
removing  those  dangers  which  threaten  Italy  and 
Europe,  and  restoring  the  certainty  of  peace.  Upon 
his  return  to  Paris,  Lord  Cowley  found  that  the 
French  and  Russian  Governments  had  entered  into 
communications,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter, 
with  the  consent  of  the  former,  undertook  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Five  Great  Powers  to  hold  a Congress 
to  consider  and  settle  the  matters  in  dispute.  This 
proposal  was  formally  made,  and  accepted  by  Russia, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  Prussia,  and  subsequent- 
ly by  Austria.  Lord  Malmesbury  said  that  the  de- 
tails and  composition  of  this  Congress  had  not  been 
agreed  upon.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  expressing  it 
as  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  that, 
44  considering  that  the  subjects  which  are  about  to 
be  discussed  in  that  Congress  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  political  and  social  happiness  of  the 
Italian  people,  those  States  of  Italy  should,  one  and 
all,  have  an  opportunity  given  to  them  of  expressing 
their  opinion,  in  some  way  or  other,  upon  the  sub- 
jects which  will  there  be  discussed.  Our  object  will 
naturally  be,  not  to  impose — either  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  or  on  any  other  point — any  conditions 
upon  the  Italian  States  and  people,  but  to  recommend 
to  them  what  we  consider  for  their  own  benefit  and 
for  the  safety  of  Europe.  Though  the  disarmament, 
which  I should  heartily  wish  to  see  take  place  im- 
mediately as  preliminary  to  the  Congress,  is  not  yet 
decided  on,  yet  both  Austria  and  Piedmont  have 
formally  made  a declaration  that  they  will  not  at- 
tack one  another,  and  that  they  will  abstain  from 
hostilities.  Therefore,  unless  some  untoward  and 
almost  impossible  accident  shoufd  occur,  we  may 
hope  that  peace  will  not  be  broken,  and  that  the 
Congress,  which  will  probably  assemble  at  the  end 
of  next  month,  will  eventuate  in  those  results  which 
your  lordships  and  all  Europe  desire.”  Later  ac- 
counts say  that  Baden  has  been  fixed  upon  as  the 
seat  of  the  Congress,  and  that  Sardinia  and  the  oth- 
er Italian  States  will  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions,  but  not  to  vote. 

In  Great  Britain  a new  Reform  Bill  W’as  introduced 
into  Parliament  on  the  28th  of  February  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli. This  Bill  proposes  to  extend  the  right  of 
voting  to  the  following  classes : Those  who  have  an 
income  of  £10  a year  from  Government,  India,  or 
bank-stock ; or  a pension  of  £20  for  military,  naval, 
or  civil  services ; those  who  have  for  a year  had  £60 
deposited  in  a savings’  bank ; those  w ho  occupy  ten- 
ements for  which  they  pay  not  less  than  eight  shill- 
ings a week.  The  right  of  voting  is  also  extended 
to  clergymen  of  all  denominations,  graduates  of  uni- 
versities, registered  medical  men,  members  of  the 
legal  profession,  and  a certain  class  of  schoolmasters. 
The  Bill  proposes  to  reduce  the  representation  of  fif- 
teen small  boroughs  from  two  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment to  one,  and  give  these  fifteen  seats  to  boroughs 
and  counties  which  are  at  present  inadequately  rep- 
resented. Besides  extending  in  a considerable  de- 
gree the  right  of  suffrage,  the  Bill  proposes  to  estab- 
lish a uniformity  between  the  suffrages  in  counties 
and  boroughs.  The  Bill  came  up  for  a second  read* 
ing  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  was  opposed  by  several 
leading  members,  especially  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
who  moved,  as  an  amendment,  “ That  it  is  neither 
just  nor  politic  to  interfere  in  the  manner  proposed 
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by  this  Bill  with  the  freehold  franchise  in  England 
and  Wales ; and  that  no  readjustment  of  the  fran- 
chise will  satisfy  this  House  or  the  country,  which 
does  not  provide  for  a greater  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage in  cities  or  boroughs  than  is  contemplated  in 
this  measure."  Lord  John  supported  this  amendment 
in  a speech  in  which  he  set  forth  the  wrong  which 
the  Bill  would  inflict  upon  county  freeholders,  and 
while  deprecating  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage, 
advocated  the  lowering  of  the  franchise  below  its 
present  rate  of  £10.— Lord  Stanley  replied,  affirming 
that  the  amendment  was  made  merely  for  effect,  the 
real  issue  being  whether  political  power  should  pass 
from  the  present  Government  into  other  hands.  He 
defended  the  Bill,  affirming  that  at  the  present  time 
the  choice  lay  between  having  a moderate  measure 
or  none  at  alL  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Ly  tton  also  spoke 
in  support  of  the  Bill.  The  House  of  Commons,  he 
said,  was  not  a popular,  but  a deliberative  assembly ; 
and  the  Bill  had  not  lowered  the  franchise  below  the 
standard  which  the  Government  thought  a necessary 
qualification  for  a constituency  that  would  return 
such  a house.  He  did  not  care  how  wide  the  suffrage 
was,  provided  it  was  accompanied  by  intelligence. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  the  working-classes,  but  was 
not  for  admitting  their  numbers  to  overbear  the 
property  and  intelligence  of  other  classes. — Mr.  Gib- 
son opposed  the  Bill.  He  said  if  the  working-classes 
were  not  fit  to  enjoy  the  franchise,  tell  them  so,  but 
do  not  mock  them  by  £60  in  a savings’  bank,  or  any 
such  paltry  suggestion. — In  the  course  of  the  debate 
Mr.  Disraeli  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  promise 
in  the  Queen’s  speech,  the  Reform  Bill  would  not 
have  been  introduced  at  all,  considering  the  circurrf- 
stances  under  which  the  present  Government  came 

into  power. Sir  John  Pakington,  in  moving  the 

navy  estimates,  made  some  striking  statements  re- 
specting the  comparative  strength  of  the  English  and 
French  navies.  He  said  that  in  1760,  during  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  England  had  113  line-of-battle  ships  and 
86,000  seamen  and  marines ; in  the  American  war  186 
ships  and  105,000  men ; in  1799,  during  the  first  Rev- 
olutionary war,  120  ships  and  110,000  men;  in  the 
French  war  of  1809,  113  ships  and  144,000  men ; in 
1856,  during  the  war  with  Russia,  when  there  was 
no  enemy  at  sea,  42  line-of-battle  ships ; last  sum- 
mer there  were  but  29  ships  in  commission,  now  in- 
creased to  33,  with  a prospect  of  three  more  during 
the  year,  making  a total  of  36.  In  J uly  last,  the 
French  had  also  29  line-of-battle  ships,  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  England,  but  superior  in  power 
and  efficiency.  In  July,  1859,  England  would  have 
36  line-of-battle  ships,  with  3400  guns  and  19,750 
horse-power;  France  would  have  40  line-of-battle 
ships,  with  3706  guns  and  27,510  horse- power.  In 
respect  to  steam  frigates,  the  comparison  was  still 
more  unsatisfactory.  Last  autumn  the  English  navy 
contained  17  screw  and  9 paddle  frigates,  while  that 
of  France  contained  15  screw  and  19  paddle  frigates. 
Some  of  the  French  frigates  were  inferior  to  the  En- 
glish in  steam  power,  but  were  superior  in  arma- 
ment. He  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  measures 
now  in  progress  for  increasing  the  English  navy : 
he  hoped  that  next  year  th<^e  would  be  48  linc- 
of-battlc  ships,  and  that  the  number  would  in- 
crease in  ensuing  years  with  the  increasing  require- 
ments of  the  nation.  He  also  hoped  that  Parliament 
would  sanction  a continued  increase  in  the  number 

of  frigates. Sixty-six  Italian  political  prisoners, 

among  whom  are  Poerio,  Scttembrini,  and  others 
who  bore  a prominent  part  in  the  troubles  of  1848-’50, 
and  were  condemned  to  long  terms  of  imprisonment, 
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have  been  set  free  by  the  King  of  Naples.  The  in- 
tention was  to  transport  them  to  America.  They 
were  sent  to  Cadiz,  and  there  put  on  board  the  Amer- 
ican ship  David  Stewart , bound  for  New  York.  The 
vessel  was  towed  200  miles  to  sea  by  a Neapolitan 
war-steamer,  which  then  cast  off,  and  left  them  with 
a fair  wind  from  the  east  The  exiles  then  delivered 
to  the  Captain  a protest  against  being  carried  to  New 
York,  and  demanded  that  he  should  take  them  to  the 
first  British  port  he  could  reach.  The  Captain  re- 
fused to  break  his  contract.  On  board  was  a young 
Italian,  who  bad  shipped  as  a seaman  and  had  done 
duty  as  such.  He  now  made  his  appearance  dressed 
as  a mate  of  the  Galway  line  of  steamers — a position 
which  he  had  actually  held — and  announced  himself 
as  Raffaelle  Settembrini,  a son  of  one  of  the  exiles, 
who  had  taken  this  course  to  effect  his  father's  es- 
cape. The  exiles  again  demanded  to  be  taken  to  a 
British  port.  They  said  that  they  had  been  two 
months  at  sea  before  reaching  Cadiz ; that  many  of 
them  were  old  or  infirm,  and  all  greatly  weakened 
by  their  protracted  imprisonment;  that  a long 
voyage  would  be  fatal  to  some  of  them ; that  being 
under  the  American  flag,  they  were  free  to  go  where 
they  chose ; and  said  that  they  would  go  to  Great 
Britain,  if  they  had  to  take  the  ship  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Captain  and  crew.  The  Captain  yielded,  and 
took  them  to  Cork,  where  they  were  received  with 
great  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Preston,  the  American  minister  to  Spam,  was 
received  by  the  Queen  on  the  12th  of  March,  in  a 
private  audience.  He  assured  Her  Majesty  of  the 
President’s  desire  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Spain,  and  expressed  his  own  personal  convictions 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  wished  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  The  Queen  replied  in 
terms  of  great  courtesy. — In  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, a call  haring  been  made  for  the  production  of 
tho  papers  relative  to  the  negotiations  between  the 
United  States,  France,  and  England,  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  Cuba  by  America,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  replied  that  some  Deputies  had  expressed  a 
desire  to  see  the  administration  of  Cuba  improved, 
and  tho  President  of  the  United  States  expressed  the 
same  w ish.  The  opinion  of  the  President  was  that 
Spain  did  not  administer  Cuba  well,  and  that  the 
United  States,  on  account  of  their  higher  intelligence, 
had  a moral  duty  to  fulfill,  which  was  to  purchase 
the  Island.  Tho  Government  could  not  allow  this 
idea  abou\  Cuba  to  remain  uncontradicted.  All  Gov- 
ernments had  labored  to  improve  the  condition  of 
that  Island,  and  tho  present  Cabinet  had  been  con- 
stantly occupied  with  the  measures  calculated  to  give 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  the  share  they  ought 
to  possess  in  their  internal  administration,  without 
compromising  tho  ties  which  unite  them  to  the  mo- 
ther country'.  The  best  reply  to  the  representations 
of  certain  orators  of  tho  United  Suites  was  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Island  of  Cuba.  That  the  question  of 
the  acquisition  of  the  Island  was  imposing  and  men- 
acing could  not  be  denied.  Nevertheless,  the  Gov- 
ernment declared  that  it  felt  all  the  security  which 
its  great  national  resources  were  calculated  to  inspire. 

It  had  not,  however,  rendered  insult  for  insult,  as 
that  would  probably  have  aggravated  the  question. 

It  had  conducted  itself  with  prudence  and  dignity, 
and  had  not  applied  for  assistance  to  any  other  Pow- 
er. I f any  other  foreign  Po w'er  had  offered  assistance 
the  Government  would  have  felt  grateful,  but  it 
would  not  have  accepted  of  it  because  it  did  not  think 
any  aid  was  necessary. 
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The  Life  of  Frederick  WUliam  Von  Steuben,  by 
Frikdrich  Kapp.  (Published  by  Mason  Brothers.) 

memory  of  the  brave  German  soldier  whose 
military  experience  and  talent  rendered  such  essen- 
tial service  to  the  American  army  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  has,  thus  far,  mainly  rested  on  tradition 
rather  than  on  any  precise  knowledge  of  his  charac- 
ter and  career.  It  is  a valuable  service  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  which  the  author  has  per- 
formed in  the  composition  of  this  volume.  He  has 
been  prompted  to  the  task  not  merely  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  national  pride,  but  by  a cordial  interest 
in  the  fortunes  of  his  adopted  country.  With  a 
truly  Teutonic  passion  for  exhaustive  research,  ho 
ha*  ransacked  every  source  of  information  within  his 
power,  faithfully  examined  a mass  of  contemporary 
documents,  gathered  up  tho  remains  of  lading  tradi- 
tion, and  faithfully  embodied  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
in  a vigorous  and  intelligent,  if  not  a perfectly  smooth 
and  flowing  narrative. 

Baron  Steuben  was  born  at  Magdeburg,  a large 
Prussian  fortress  on  the  Elbe,  on  the  16th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1780.  His  father  was  a captain  of  engineers  in 
the  Prussian  service,  and  bore  the  reputation  of  an 
able  and  scientific  officer.  Young  Steuben  was  dis- 
tinguished at  school  for  his  proficiency  in  mathe- 
matics ; and  although  the  standard  of  education  at 
that  time  was  not  high,  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
solid  learning  by  his  devotion  to  study,  and — what 
was  then  a rare  attainment — became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  ancient  and  modem  history,  and  per- 
fectly familiar  both  with  the  French  and  German 
languages.  While  yet  a boy  of  scarcely  fourteen 
years  of  age  he  served  under  his  father  as  a volun- 
teer in  the  campaign  of  1744,  and  was  present  at  the 
celebrated  siege  of  Prague.  From  his  earliest  in- 
fancy, in  fact,  he  was  brought  into  the  most  inti- 
mate relations  with  military  affairs.  Most  of  the 
persons  whom  he  saw  were  soldiers.  The  chief 
topics  of  conversation  at  home  were  the  martial  tra- 
ditions of  his  family  and  the  exploits  of  his  imme- 
diate relatives.  As  the  son  of  a poor  officer,  his  only 
prospect  of  success  in  life  was  to  gain  distinction  on 
the  battle-field.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  accord- 
ingly, ho  entered  the  army  as  a cadet.  Two  years 
afterward  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  ensign,  in 
1753  was  made  lieutenant,  and  in  1755  was  appoint- 
ed first-lieutenant,  in  which  capacity  he  served  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years’  War.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Prague,  May  6,  1757,  ■ 
on  which  occasion  he  received  his  first  wound ; and 
also  took  part  in  tho  splendid  victory  over  the 
French  at  Rossbach,  November  5,  1757.  He  was 
appointed  adjutant-general  in  1750,  and  was  wounded 
in  the  memorable  battle  of  Kunersdorf,  August  12  of 
that  year.  His  good  conduct  soon  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  King,  and  in  1762  he  received  a highly 
honorable  appointment  on  the  royal  staff.  He  made 
one  of  a select  number  of  officers  whom  Frederick 
personally  instructed  in  the  most  abstruse  branches 
of  the  military  art — a distinction  which  was  accord- 
ed only  to  young  men  of  remarkable  talent  and  prom- 
ise. Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Seven  Years’  War, 
however,  Steuben  quitted  the  Prussian  service,  for 
some  reasons  not  fully  explained,  and  accepted  the 
offer  to  become  grand  marshal  of  the  Prince  of 


Hohenzollem-Hechingen,  a post  which  he  held  for 
about  ten  years.  It  was  a part  of  his  duty  to  ac- 
company the  Prince  on  his  travels;  and  in  this 
capacity  he  visited  the  court  of  France  in  1771. 
After  his  return  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  cer- 
tain Catholic  priests,  who  were  jealous  of  his  in- 
fluence, as  a Protestant,  over  the  Prince  and  other 
members  of  the  court  which  adhered  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  On  this  account  he  decided  to  retire 
from  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Hechingen,  and  re- 
paired to  the  court  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  at 
Carlsruhe,  where  he  was  appointed  to  a military 
office  of  an  honorary  character.  His  life  here  was 
inactive  and  without  excitement,  and  to  relieve  its 
monotony  ho  made  occasional  trips  to  the  capitals 
of  Germany  and  to  France.  Failing  in  an  attempt 
to  procure  military  employment  in  the  sendee  of  the 
German  Emperor,  he  received  a proposal  from  the 
Count  St.  Germain  in  Paris,  in  1777,  to  embark  in 
tho  cause  of  America,  which  had  then  begun  to  be 
a subject  of  general  interest  at  the  French  Court. 
It  was  urged  upon  Steuben  that  the  colonies  present- 
ed the  best  field  for  the  acquisition  of  glory — that 
they  especially  stood  in  need  of  his  military  experi- 
ence for  the  organization  of  the  army  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  scientific  discipline — and  that  without 
some  speedy  aid  of  tho  kind  their  resources  would  be 
exhausted  and  their  cause  become  desperate.  After 
much  deliberation  he  decided  to  accept  the  overtures. 
Having  obtained  from  Franklin  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  Washington,  Samuel  Adams,  and  other  prom- 
inent men,  he  embarked  from  Marseilles,  September 
26,  1777,  and  arriving  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  1st  of  December,  immediately  offered 
his  services  to  Congress  as  a volunteer  in  the  Amer- 
ican cause.  His  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  joined 
the  camp  at  Valley  Forge  in  February,  1778,  at  the 
moment  when  the  army  was  in  the  midst  of  its  fear- 
ful struggle  with  famine,  pestilence,  and  destitution. 
Nothing  but  singular  firmness  of  mind  could  have 
kept  him  from  abandoning  his  purpose.  The  utmost 
disorder  prevailed,  and  it  was  difficult  to  know  where 
to  commence  the  work  of  reform.  The  arms  of  the 
soldiers  were  in  a horrible  condition,  covered  with 
rust,  half  of  them  without  bayonets,  many  from 
which  a single  shot  could  not  be  fired.  The  pouches 
were  quite  as  bad  as  the  arms.  Many  of  the  men 
had  tin  boxes  instead  of  pouches,  others  had  cow- 
horns;  and  muskets,  carbines,  fowling-pieces,  and 
rifles  were  to  be  seen  in  the  same  company.  As  to 
clothing,  the  men  were  almost  literally  naked,  some 
of  them  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  few 
coats  which  the  officers  had  were  of  every  color  and 
make.  On  occasion  of  a grand  parade  several  were 
obliged  to  mount  guard  in  a sort  of  dressing-gown 
made  of  an  old  blanket  or  woolen  bed-cover.  In  this 
deplorable  state  of  things  Steuben  commenced  his 
operations  as  Inspector-General.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  excellent  effects  of  his  discipline  became 
apparent,  although  his  influence,  os  a foreigner,  was 
soon  regarded  with  jealousy,  and  subjected  him  to 
various  annoyances.  The  Commander-in-chief  fully 
recognized  the  value  of  his  services,  hut  found  it  a 
difficult  task  to  reconcile  his  position  with  the  appa- 
rently conflicting  claims  of  American  officers.  This 
difficulty  continued  throughout  the  war,  and,  added 
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to  the  impetuous  and  uncompromising  disposition  of 
Steuben  himself,  proved  a source  of  perpetual  excite- 
ment, and  doubtless  contributed  to  prevent  the  gen- 
erous appreciation  of  his  aid  at  one  of  the  most  crit- 
ical epochs  of  the  Revolution.  Nor  after  the  estab- 
lishment of  peace  did  Congress  readily  admit  the 
demand  of  Steuben  for  an  adequate  remuneration. 
It  took  no  less  than  seven  years  to  arrive  at  a final 
settlement,  and  at  length  he  received  an  annuity  of 
$2600,  to  be  continued  during  life.  He  was  now 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  with  little  experience  but 
what  he  had  gained  in  the  held,  and  too  old  to  acquire 
a livelihood  in  a civil  capacity.  He  accordingly  re- 
tired to  a tract  of  land  in  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
some  twelve  miles  from  the  present  city  of  Utica, 
which  had  been  granted  to  him  by  the  State  Legisla- 
ture. Here  he  regularly  spent  the  summer  months, 
attempting  to  subdue  the  stony  soil  of  his  farm,  and 
dispensing  his  gifts  with  a liberal  hand  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary soldiers  who  needed  his  assistance.  In  the 
autumn  he  would  return  to  New  York,  to  spend  the 
winter  among  his  old  acquaintances.  Four  years 
thus  glided  away  when  he  was  suddenly  attacked 
by  paralysis,  which  in  less  than  three  days  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  November  28,  1794. 

In  his  elaborate  biography  Mr.  Kapp  has  done 
ample  justice  to  the  memory  of  Steuben,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  thrown  new  light  on  many  passages  of 
our  Revolutionary  history.  After  perusing  his  nar- 
rative no  one  can  doubt  that  the  advent  of  Steuben 
was  at  a fortunate  moment  for  the  success  of  the 
American  arms.  His  integrity,  good  faith,  military 
enthusiasm  and  capacity,  no  less  than  his  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  are  fully  attested  by  unimpeach- 
able evidence.  He  was  equally  bold  in  action  and 
punctilious  in  discipline.  His  courage  was  exhibited 
in  many  a scene  of  imminent  peril ; he  never  failed 
to  place  before  his  troops  the  soldierly  example  which 
ho  urged  by  his  counsels ; and  though  austere  and 
unyielding  on  the  parade,  his  generous  and  kindly 
nature  was  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army. 
He  certainly  failed  to  secure  the  admiration  and  love 
which  waited  on  the  illustrious  career  of  Lafayette, 
but  his  name  will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance 
by  the  nation,  whose  liberties  he  helped  to  establish. 
Mr.  Kapp  has  injudiciously,  we  think,  attempted  to 
cast  obloquy  on  the  fame  of  Lafayette — an  attempt 
which  will  find  no  response  in  the  American  heart. 

The  Ufe  of  North  A merican  Insects,  by  B.  Jaeger. 
(Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  The  most 
striking  feature  of  this  attractive  volume  is  the  al- 
most child-like  naivete  with  which  the  author  dis- 
courses about  the  habits  and  character  of  his  insect 
favorites,  as  if  he  were  taking  you  into  his  confidence 
with  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  certain  personal 
friends.  He  is  sometimes,  no  doubt,  a little  garru- 
lous, but  this  is  easily  pardoned  to  his  love  of  nature 
and  of  every  living  thing.  He  discourses  both  wise- 
ly and  freely  on  the  varieties  of  beetles,  grasshop- 
pers, butterflies,  mosquitoes,  and  so  forth,  with  which 
he  has  become  acquainted  in  this  country,  and  often 
draws  interesting  comparisons  between  their  history 
and  what  he  has  noticed  of  similar  insects  in  strange 
lands.  His  descriptions  aim  less  at  scientific  tech- 
nicality than  at  popular  effect,  and  apart  from  the 
value  of  their  information  are  rich  in  entertain- 
ment. 

The  Lost  of  the  Mohicans  is  published  in  W.  A. 
Townsend  and  Co.’s  splendid  library  edition  of  Fen- 
nimore  Cooper’s  novels,  with  Darley’s  characteristic 
illustrations.  This  new  impression  of  the  works  of 
the  great  American  novelist  as  it  advances  satisfac- 


torily f ulfills  th  e promise  of  its  commencement.  Mr. 

Darley  has  admirably  succeeded  in  reproducing  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  and  given  a fresh  interest  to  the 
narrative  by  his  masterly  designs. 

Speeches , Messages , and  other  Writings  of  the  Hon* 

Albert  G.  Brown , edited  by  M.  W.  Cluskxt.  (Pub- 
lished by  James  B.  Smith  and  Co.)  The  publishers 
of  this  volume  announce  the  intention  of  issuing  a 
series  of  the  speeches  and  writings  of  several  of  thf 
most  eminent  public  men  of  the  United  States.  In 
the  present  volume  a judicious  selection  has  been 
made  from  the  productions  of  the  distinguished  Mis- 
sissippi Senator,  which  can  not  fail  to  be  read  with 
interest  by  his  constituents  and  to  increase  his  na- 
tional reputation.  A compact  memoir  of  Mr.  Brown 
forms  an  appropriate  introduction  to  the  work. 

More  about  Jesus , by  the  Author  of  “ Peep  of 
Day.”  (Published  by  Harper  and  Brothers.)  In 
this  little  volume  the  writer  has  aimed  to  furnish 
parents  with  a useful  aid  in  the  religious  instruction 
of  their  children.  It  consists  of  a series  of  brief  nar- 
ratives, founded  on  historical  passages  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  accompanied  with  questions  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  learners  from  eight  to  six- 
teen years  of  age.  The  most  recent  and  trust-worthy 
authorities  have  been  consulted  for  the  description 
of  Oriental  customs,  which  are  also  illustrated  by  a 
profusion  of  appropriate  wood-cuts. 

A Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Land* 
scape  Gardening , by  the  late  A.  J.  Downing,  with 
a Supplement , by  Henry  Winthrop  Sargent. 
(Published  by  A 0.  Moore  and  Co.)  The  wide  cir- 
culation of  the  previous  editions  of  this  work  has 
given  a powerful  impulse  to  the  progress  of  orna- 
mental gardening  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Down- 
ing was  no  less  remarkable  for  his  severe  practical 
sense  and  his  sound  judgment  in  the  recommendation 
of  details  than  for  his  enthusiasm  for  rural  embel- 
lishment His  writings  have,  perhaps,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  enlightening  the  pub- 
lic taste  and  giving  a wise  direction  to  the  zeal  for 
improvement  in  gardening  and  architecture.  In  the 
present  edition  of  his  standard  work  Mr.  Sargent  has 
given  an  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  this 
branch  of  rural  economy  since  the  death  of  Mr. 

Downing,  with  a variety  of  original  directions  and 
general  historical  notices. 

The  Romance  and  its  Hero , by  the  Author  of 
“ Magdalen  Stafford.”  (Published  by  Harper  and 
Brothers.)  With  no  pretensions  to  an  exciting  plot 
or  to  far-fetched  incidents,  this  novel  wins  upon  the 
reader  by  its  natural  delineations  of  character  and  its 
pleasant  and  unaffected  narrative. 

Science  and  Art  of  Chess , by  J.  Monroe.  (Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner.)  The  principles  of  the 
game  of  chess  are  here  explained  in  a novel  and  ltxdd 
manner.  The  writer  evidently  possesses  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  a happy  talent  of 
communicating  his  knowledge  by  acute  analysis  and 
forcible  illustration. 

Ticknor  and  Fields  have  increased  their  list  of  gold 
and  purple  duodecimos  by  the  issue  of  MothenoeWs 
Poems , with  a biography  of  the  author.  Many  of 
his  sweet  and  tender  lyrics  are  already  familiar  to 
readers  in  this  country,  who  will  gladly  extend  their 
acquaintance  with  one  who  possessed  such  high 
claims  to  poetic  inspiration.  The  same  house  have 
brought  out  a new  volume  of  De  Quincey's  Writings, 
containing  a story  called  the  Avenger,  additions  to 
the  Confessions  of  an  Opium-Eater,  an  Essay  on 
China,  and  several  other  papers  in  the  true  De  Quin- 
cey  vein. 
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PULPITS  AND  PREACHERS.— We  Americans 
are  considered  a church-loving  and  a church- 
going  people.  Like  all  generalizations  about  char- 
acter, this  is  partly  true  and  partly  false ; but,  on  the 
whole,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Sunday  is  not 
a doll  day,  and  attendance  on  religious  service  not  a 
wearisome  penance  to  the  most  of  our  people.  How 
fer  the  fear  of  ennui,  the  love  of  show,  and  the  pas- 
sion for  a crowd — to  say  nothing  of  the  wholesome 
dread  of  that  whip  of  scorpions,  public  opinion— may 
be  concerned  with  our  outward  devotions,  we  leave 
to  the  cynic  and  semi-cynic  to  determine.  The  fact 
is  patent  enough  that  we  go  to  church  ; that  we  gen- 
erally pay  and  are  paid  for  the  going ; that  we  some- 
times go  with  the  odds  largely  against  us;  and, 
moreover,  that  we  persist  in  the  habit  with  a minor 
sort  of  heroism,  regardless  of  bad  weather,  wet  feet, 
and  dull  sermons.  No  doubt  respectability,  custom, 
fashion,  have  much  to  do  with  it.  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  sincerity  and  honest  zeal  are  main  ele- 
ments in  the  good  old  usage.  Nor  would  it  be  ex- 
travagant to  affirm  that,  beneath  the  living  tide 
flowing  on  every  Sunday  into  our  sanctuaries  there 
la  a heartfelt  enthusiasm  for  the  pulpit,  and  for 
what  the  pulpit  represents — the  gracious  Gospel  of 
Ged.  Unlike  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  the  warmer 
stream  is  here  the  lower,  and  the  upper  flow  feels  its 
life-giving  virtue. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  best  motives  to  do  the  best 
work ; but,  nevertheless,  inferior  motives  have  their 
place  in  all  human  affairs.  If  men  will  not  act  from 
the  highest  motives,  it  is  something  to  act  on  the 
impulse  of  less  worthy  considerations ; for  there  is 
then  at  least  some  hope  that  the  lower  motive  may 
give  way  to  the  higher,  and  human  nature  be  thus 
lifted  into  a truer  and  nobler  dignity.  To  attend 
church  from  conscientious  convictions  of  duty,  and 
because  of  a genuine  interest  in  religion,  is  a Chris- 
tian virtue ; but  it  is  a wise  thing  to  reverence  the 
Sabbath,  and  sit  under  the  instructions  of  the  minis- 
try, even  if  the  spirit  is  enslaved  to  worldliness  and 
folly.  You  are  the  unconscious  recipients  of  ben- 
efit And  just  as  many  men  are  large  debtors  to  the 
beauty  and  glory  of  visible  nature  who  never  cast  a 
thoughtful  look  or  exercise  their  poetic  sensibilities 
on  the  loveliness  and  sublimity  of  creation,  so  those 
who  wait  on  the  ministrations  of  Christianity  are  in- 
sensibly ennobled.  The  fragrance  of  God's  paradise, 
if  it  fail  to  penetrate  their  souls,  will  yet  linger  about 
their  garments,  and  they  will  not  quite  lose  the  odor 
when  they  lay  off  their  Sunday  apparel. 

These  circumstances  are  favorable,  as  far  as  they 
go,  to  the  success  of  the  pulpit.  Every  Sabbath  a 
multitude  gather  to  hear  the  Divine  Word  as  ex- 
pounded by  the  preacher,  and  the  larger  part  are 
more  or  less  interested  in  the  services.  The  few 
may  have  come  for  spiritual  nourishment ; and  the 
majority,  fixed  in  habits  of  worldly  thought  and 
feeling,  may  have  little  sympathy  with  the  profound 
significance  of  the  hallowed  hour.  But  they  are 
there ; they  are  there  with  all  their  earthliness  upon 
them;  they  are  there  with  some  intellectual  and 
moral  tastes,  open  to  instruction  and  within  reach 
of  influence.  If  the  vast  mass  are  spiritually  dead, 
they  are  alive  intellectually  and  morally ; they  have 
ears  that  can  be  made  to  hear,  hearts  to  be  moved, 
consciences  on  the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
So  far  as  these  are  concerned  it  is  the  work  of  the 
preacher  to  arouse  the  attention,  to  quicken  the  dull 
and  listless  sense  of  spiritual  things,  and,  by  means 


of  his  own  keener  perceptions  and  deeper  sensibilities, 
aided  by  God's  strength,  to  make  Christianity  an  in- 
stant and  living  reality  to  their  consciousness.  The 
moral  characteristics  of  this  large  class  of  church- 
goers, as  seen  in  the  light  of  the  Divine  Word,  are 
easily  defined.  Allowing  for  differences  of  habit, 
taste,  and  temperament,  they  are  all,  in  one  respect, 
grouped  together  under  the  same  family  likeness. 
They  are  without  decided  religious  convictions,  walk- 
ing after  their  own  will,  and  pursuing  their  own  self- 
ish ends  in  the  affairs  of  life.  Christianity  may  be 
accepted  as  the  religion  of  Christ,  but  it  is  a cold  and 
unaffecting  assent,  which  never  penetrates  the  depths 
of  the  heart  or  rules  the  conduct.  The  relation  of 
the  preacher  to  these  persons  is  one  of  profound  in- 
terest ; for  it  is  his  office  to  awaken  their  souls  to  a 
vivid  appreciation  of  those  unseen  objects  that  con- 
stitute the  grand  and  impressive  realities  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  work  is  to  create  within  them  a true 
and  hearty  sympathy  with  these  objects;  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  dimness  and  obscurity  in  which  they 
are  involved  to  their  feeble  vision,  and  to  give  them 
the  shape  and  attitude  of  the  most  real  and  palpable 
of  all  substances ; to  conquer,  by  his  own  free  and 
energetic  spirit,  their  insensibility  to  the  claims  of 
truth  and  goodness.  So  far  as  human  agency  is  in- 
volved in  their  salvation,  the  living  preacher  is  to 
draw  them  within  the  circle  of  his  sympathies,  to 
lead  them  into  a partnership  with  his  own  thoughts 
and  emotions,  to  bring  them  to  see  as  he  sees,  to  feel 
as  he  feels,  to  act  as  he  acts,  in  view  of  the  great  and 
glorious  verities  of  Christianity. 

Looking,  then,  to  the  mere  human  side  of  his  of- 
fice, the  spirit  of  the  preacher,  ad  a source  of  sympa- 
thy between  himself  and  the  audience,  is  a point  of 
vital  significance.  By  that  spirit,  we  mean  move 
than  a state  of  mind  in  general  keeping  with  the 
doctrines  and  experience  of  Christianity.  We  mean 
more  than  a heart  of  truth  and  love  toward  God ; for 
it  is  obvious  that  his  own  soul  may  be  right,  in  re- 
gard to  personal  character,  in  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
and  yet  he  may  be  strikingly  disqualified  for  the  pe- 
culiar calling  of  the  pulpit.  Sympathy  with  religion, 
as  a private  and  individual  sentiment,  is  one  thing ; 
sympathy  with  it  in  its  bearings  on  others  is,  prac- 
tically at  least,  another  thing.  The  distinct  feature 
of  this  sympathy  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  he 
stands  in  the  pulpit  to  convince,  to  persuade,  to  sub- 
due the  will  and  the  affections  to  God.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a sympathy  that  involves  the  laws  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  nature  in  its  action  on  oth- 
er minds.  It  is  a sympathy  that,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  itself,  must  consult  the  art  of  natural  and  forci- 
ble expression.  It  is  a sympathy  that  can  not  rest 
on  mere  thought  and  feeling,  considered  as  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  spirit ; but  must  fully  conform 
itself  to  such  modes  of  utterance  and  representation 
as  are  divinely  adapted  to  create  a corresponding 
state  of  reflection  and  sensibility  in  others.  With- 
out doubt  the  individual  experience  of  the  preacher 
is  the  basis  of  this  relative  action  of  mind.  But  it 
is  the  foundation  merely  of  his  pulpit  work.  Stand- 
ing there  in  the  presence  of  men,  and,  to  a large  ex- 
tent, holding  their  destinies  in  his  hands,  it  is  not 
simply  what  he  is  in  his  own  private  heart  and  in 
his  personal  life  that  decides  his  fitness  for  the  sol- 
emn task  confided  to  his  care.  No , he  stands  there 
as  God’s  orator ; and  hence  it  is  by  the  laws  of  the 
speaking  mind— by  the  principles  of  adaptation  to 
the  art  of  persuasion — that  the  preacher  is  to  be 
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judged.  Not  what  the  man  is,  but  what  manhood 
is  in  the  preacher ; what  degrco  and  force  of  soul  can 
embody  themselves  in  living  words;  how  he  can 
feely  look,  act  as  a Divine  messenger  to  his  frail  and 
erring  brethren  : this  is  the  standard  by  which  he 
must  be  tried  and  known. 

It  is  easy  enough  for  ministers  of  the  Gospel  to 
see  this  fact.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  feel  it.  Com- 
monplace truths  are  often  the  hardest  to  get  into  the 
heart.  They  nestle  in  the  outward  eye,  and  per- 
suade the  facile  intellect  to  believe  that  they  are 
living  things,  when  they  are  only  dead  images. 
Now,  certainly  the  most  of  preachers  do  not  seem  to 
be  impressed  by  the  idea  that  the  work  of  the  pulpit 
is  a distinct  and  definite  work.  Do  they  not  rather 
look  upon  it  as  a part  of  an  extensive  piece  of  ma- 
chinery— a prominent  part,  it  may  be,  but  still  no- 
thing more  than  a co-ordinate  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  Providence  for  the  recovery  of  man  to  good- 
ness ? In  one  sense  this  is  true ; in  another  sense  it 
is  false.  The  work  of  the  pulpit  is  connected  with 
the  economy  of  God’s  mercy,  as  that  mercy  reveals 
itself  in  a vast  system  of  means  and  agencies.  But 
in  another,  and  we  think  a more  correct,  view  of  its 
true  nature  and  legitimate  functions,  the  pulpit  is 
marked  off  from  all  other  instrumentalities  of  doing 
good,  and  occupies  its  own  select  and  exclusive 
ground.  If  the  pulpit  be  first  seen  and  appreciated 
as  it  is  in  itself,  reared  close  beside  God’s  throne,  and 
conveying  His  word  to  mortals,  then  it  may  be  safe- 
ly regarded  in  the  inferior  aspect  of  its  connections 
with  the  general  system  of  pious  and  philanthropic 
usefulness  in  the  world.  A preacher,  therefore, 
ought  not  to  enter  the  pulpit  as  he  would  enter  on 
any  other  sphere  of  benevolent  service.  If  he  enters 
its  sacred  precincts  in  this  way  he  may  be,  for  aught 
we  know,  a kind,  clever,  good  man ; but,  certain  it 
is,  he  is  no  preacher.  The  everyday  man  may  be 
amiable,  genial,  and  devout — a good  example  of 
Christian  virtues — but  this  everyday  man  must  rise 
into  the  Sabbath  man  if  he  expect  to  stand  up  as  a 
bold  and  successful  w itness  for  God,  and  convert  men 
to  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  truth.  Why 
have  any  pulpit,  if  it  is  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
conversational  fireside,  a w ell-stored  library,  a drawr- 
ing-room talking  place  of  easy  and  familiar  chat? 
Call  this  what  you  please,  it  is  not  Christ’s  pulpit. 
For  that  pulpit,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  a seat  of  transcendent  power.  Around 
it  hangs  the  cloud  of  God’s  special  presence,  and  the 
awraiting  thunders  of  His  voice  and  the  lightning  of 
His  eye  are  gathered  within  its  folds;  subject,  in 
obedience  to  His  sovereignty,  to  the  bidding  of  the 
humble,  honest,  skillful  preacher.  Let  us  have  the 
everyday  man  for  everyday  work ; but  let  us  have 
the  Sabbath  man  for  Sabbath  work.  The  parallel  is 
not  a figment  of  forced  rhetoric.  No ; it  is  a real, 
truthful,  genuine  parallel.  The  preacher  is  to  the 
everyday  man  w hat  the  Sabbath  is  to  this  everyday 
working  world.  We  need  a special  manhood  for  the 
day  as  much  as  we  need  the  special  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  itself.  If  the  preacher  require  the  Sabbath, 
it  is  just  as  true  that  the  Sabbath  requires  the  preach- 
er. They  are  one  in  unipn,  one  in  end ; and  hence, 
if  the  Sabbath  is  bom  to  us  out  of  heaven,  and  spreads 
over  landscape  and  firmament  a soft  and  beautiful 
radiance  such  as  sunshine  never  gives,  the  preacher 
ought  likewise  to  surpass,  in  depth  of  earnestness,  in 
scope  of  comprehension,  in  fullness  of  power,  in  spir- 
ituality of  eloquence,  all  the  manifested  forms  of  in- 
tellect, language,  heart,  as  witnessed  and  felt  in  the 
common  intercourse  of  human  life. 


But  generalities  will  not  answer.  Let  us  be  more 
specific.  Does  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  then, 
demand  a special  adaptation  of  the  intellect,  a spe- 
cial office  of  the  whole  mind  ? This  is  simply  equiv- 
alent to  asking  whether  the  Gospel  has  any  individ- 
uality. If  the  Gospel  is  characterized,  as  we  be- 
lieve, no  less  by  its  forms  and  modes  of  thought 
than  by  the  thoughts  themselves ; if  its  style  of  ad- 
dress, illustration,  and  enforcement  is  as  distinctly 
marked  as  the  subject-matter  of  its  appeals ; if  it 
comes  to  the  heart  through  avenues  that  neither 
poet  nor  philosopher  can  ever  tread';  then  it  is  ap- 
parent that  the  preacher  who  proposes  to  be  a just 
and  faithful  exponent  of  Christianity  must  be  intel- 
lectually, emotionally,  suited  to  his  work.  No  one, 
certainly,  would  expect  a scientific  man  to  use  his 
mental  faculties  as  a poet  or  artist  If  Milton  and 
Newton  had  employed  their  intellects  in  accordance 
w ith  the  same  laws  and  in  pursuit  of  the  same  ob- 
jects, we  should  never  have  had  Paradise  Lost  and 
the  Principia.  Had  Bishop  Butler  and  Dante  ob- 
served the  same  methods  of  thought  and  expression, 
we  should  not  nowr  possess  the  Analogy  and  the  In- 
ferno. All  of  us  know  that  a slight  infusion  of  the 
poetic  element  into  the  metaphysical  philosopher 
generally  gives  us  the  product  of  an  erratic  fancy 
and  an  unreliable  logic.  Nothing  is  truer  of  mind 
than  the  distinctness  and  jealous  exclusiveness  of  its 
operations,  whenever  directed  to  different  depart- 
ments of  study.  The  eye  might  as  well  undertake 
the  offices  of  the  ear  as  for  imagination  to  assume 
the  capacity  of  reason ; and  in  all  other  respects  the 
line  of  individuality  is  not  more  clearly  drawn  be- 
tween the  senses  than  between  the  operations  of  the 
mind  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  adaptability.  Now 
this  is  obvious  enough  in  other  connections.  Science 
calls  for  tho  scientific  mind;  art  requires  artistic 
tastes,  sensibilities,  and  talents.  Even  dissimilar 
branches  of  science  and  art  demand  the  most  marked 
peculiarities  of  mental  organization  and  training. 
We  have  no  idea  that  Hugh  Miller  would  have  made 
a great  astronomer,  nor  do  we  imagine  that  Cole- 
ridge could  have  written  a standard  history.  Black- 
stone  had  early  proclivities  toward  poetry,  and  Fos- 
ter tried  teaching,  but  they  both  found  out  their 
mistakes  and  turned  to  fi  t ter  work.  So  intent  is  Na- 
ture on  the  execution  of  this  paramount  law  of  fit- 
ness that,  by  a variation  in  the  imaginative  faculty, 
she  ordains  one  man  to  be  a painter,  another  a sculp- 
tor, and  a third  a poet.  A slight  change  in  the 
powder  of  the  seeing  eye  and  the  constructive  hand,  a 
little  more  sensibility  in  the  nerves  of  the  ear  and  a 
fuller  perception  of  the  sense  of  tune,  and,  agreeably 
to  the  law,  one  becomes  a Sir  Christopher  Wren,  a 
second  is  a Thorwaldsen  or  a Chantrey,  a third  a 
Handel  or  Beethoven.  The  same  truth  applies  to 
pulpit-mind.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  have  in  the 
pulpit  a mind  of  scope,  earnestness,  and  power.  Nor 
is  it  enough  that  we  have  that  particular  form  of 
talent  which  distinguishes  the  speaker  from  tho 
thinker,  and  the  thinker  from  the  writer.  Not  only 
does  the  w ork  of  the  ministry  demand  the  distinctive 
qualities  of  the  speaking  mind  as  different  from  ev- 
ery other  kind  of  mind,  but  it  requires  an  eloquence 
of  its  own — a mode  of  perceiving,  stating,  and  ap- 
plying the  great  and  stirring  truths  of  the  Gospel  and 
a style  of  expression  (using  tho  word  in  its  higher 
sense)  that  are  sui  generis  to  the  Christian  orator. 

The  special  vocation  of  the  preacher  is  to  speak  to 
the  conscience  and  to  the  consciousness  of  his  bear- 
ers. Holding  in  his  hands  the  violated  law  of  God, 
he  addresses  the  conscience  as  the  faculty  that  per- 
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ceives  the  obligations  of  duty  and  summons  the  heart 
to  instant  and  unwavering  obedience.  It  is  not  the 
law  as  announced  on  the  Mount  of  the  desert,  but 
that  law  as  reannounced)  confirmed,  and  enforced  by 
Jesus  Christ,  that  he  urges  on  the  attention  and  rev- 
erence of  his  congregation.  Nor  is  it  conscience  as 
the  moral  instinct,  with  its  law  of  nature  and  sensi- 
bilities to  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  experience,  but 
conscience  as  Christ's  witness,  conscience  under  the 
probing  power  of  the  Gospel  with  which  he  deals. 
Aside,  too,  from  conscience,  in  the  broader  realm  of 
human  consciousness  the  preacher  works.  What  a 
world  is  here ! What  strange  and  shadowy  memo- 
ries haunt  it!  What  dim  and  indistinct  visions 
float  through  it ! What  mysteries  thicken  and  dark- 
en through  all  its  thoughts  and  images ! How  many 
voices  are  here  that  speak  in  unknown  tongues! 
How  many  fragmentary  syllables  as  of  words  torn 
asunder  in  the  strong  convulsions  of  the  spirit ! How 
many  yearnings  that  long  for  guidance,  and  prophe- 
cies that  ask  for  fulfillment ! Far  down  in  the  depths 
that  the  daily  intercourse  of  life  never  sounds,  what 
pathos  sweeps  its  mournful  music ! what  strains  of 
a lost  anthem ! One  can  not  listen  without  emo- 
tion to  the  throbs  of  his  heart ; but  when  he  hears 
the  mighty  palpitation  of  that  other  heart — not  of 
the  flesh,  but  of  the  soul — beating  its  strong  pulses 
against  the  future,  an  awe  comes  over  him  that  si- 
lences the  outward  din  of  life,  and  bows  his  pride 
and  selfishness  before  the  tremendous  realities  of  his 
inward  being.  Were  we  to  picture  a blind  eagle 
soaring  toward  the  sun,  driven  far  upward  by  his 
instinct,  and  yet  denied  the  sight  of  that  orb  whose 
warmth  played  upon  his  eyeball  but  gave  no  image 
of  itself,  we  might  have  an  emblem  of  the  strug- 
gling, sorrowing,  wrestling  mind,  when  it  is  swayed 
by  those  mysterious  visitations  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing that  so  often  startle  our  consciousness.  To 
that  consciousness  the  preacher  comes,  or  ought  to 
come,  as  a divinely-sent  interpreter.  Weary  and 
heavy-laden  souls  are  before  him  — hearts  bowed 
down  under  the  pressure  of  sadness,  and  the  still 
sorer  pressure  of  conscious  guilt — spirits  on  which 

uThe  heavy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world” 

is  resting;  knowing  not  themselves,  they  know 
not  his  message ; and  understanding  not  the  voice 
within  them,  they  are  deaf  to  the  tones  calling  from 
the  Cross.  What  a work  is  this,  to  give  clearness 
and  significance  to  the  language  of  our  better  in- 
stincts ! Men  have  been  who  have  restored  dead  lan- 
guages, and  evoked  their  meaning  in  living  words. 
Men  have  given  import  to  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt, 
and  in  other  lands  the  m)rstical  inscriptions  over 
temple-doors  and  on  temple-altars  have  brought  to 
us  the  fancied  utterances  of  heathen  gods ; and  far 
down  in  the  ancient  strata  of  the  earth  the  lost  dia- 
lect in  which  Nature  used  to  record  her  expectations 
of  the  coming  of  Man,  and  register  her  hope  of  the 
dwelling  of  God  within  her  own  Paradise,  has  been 
deciphered.  But  what  are  these  compared  with  the 
symbols  within  the  heart?  Where  are  the  types 
like  these  ? Where  are  there  such  hints,  such  inti- 
mations, such  harbingers  of  things  great  and  high, 
worthy  to  be  known  and  needing  to  be  felt  as  the 
fomiliar  pulses  of  daily  existence  ? None  but  Christ's 
preacher  can  frilfill  this  sublime  task.  None  but  he 
can  have  the  companionship  that  encircles  our  spir- 
its— the  all-penetrating  insight  springing  from  ten- 
derness and  subtlety  of  sympathy — the  oneness  with 
our  toil  and  tears,  which  are  essential  to  the  noblest 


office  one  can  perform  for  another ; viz.,  giving  us  to 
ourselves. 

The  practical  problem,  therefore,  for  the  preacher 
to  solve  is  to  reach  the  conscience  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  hearers.  To  act  on  these  is  his  calling. 
To  touch  their  secret  sources,  to  quicken  them  into 
vitality,  to  put  men  in  close  and  immediate  contact 
with  them,  is  his  divine  business  as  an  embassador 
from  God’s  unseen  court  The  art  of  accomplishing 
this  object  constitutes  his  adaptation  to  the  minis- 
try of  reconciliation.  How,  then,  must  he  speak? 
What  words  shall  he  utter?  We  reply,  let  him 
speak  the  language  of  conscience,  and  let  him  utter 
the  words  of  consciousness.  It  seems  hard  for  some 
to  understand  that  conscience  and  consciousness  have 
a language  of  their  own ; but  these  persons  compre- 
hend the  fact  that  the  sense  of  beauty  has  a language 
peculiar  to  itself,  and  they  are  equally  cognizant  of 
the  truth  that  science  has  its  own  exclusive  terms. 
It  would  be  ridiculous  to  have  a select  vocabulary, 
to  be  entitled  “A  Dictionary  of  Conscience  and  Con- 
sciousness,” and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  any  of  our 
readers  will  imagine  that  we  are  advocating  such  an 
intellectual  romance  as  this  would  imply ; but  what 
we  do  mean,  and  what  we  wish  to  urge  home  to  the 
hearts  of  our  ministers,  is  this : that  addressing  con- 
science and  consciousness  is  plainly  and  palpably 
different  from  addressing  the  logical  understanding 
and  the  sensuous  imagination.  You  are  not  in  the 
pulpit,  preacher  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  appeal  to  the 
abstract  faculty  of  the  intellect.  Kant,  Coleridge, 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  can  do  this  work.  You  are 
not  in  the  pulpit  to  charm  the  sense  of  beauty. 
Cow*per,  Thomson,  and  Wordsworth  were  set  apart 
for  this  mission.  You  are  not  in  the  pulpit  to  be  a 
subtle  analyst  like  De  Quincey,  to  portray  visible 
Nature  with  the  rapt  eloquence  of  Ruskin,  to  furnish 
abridgments,  cut  and  fashioned  to  the  hour,  of  the 
wonderful  epic  of  Milton  and  the  magnificent  trage- 
dies of  Shakspeare.  The  specialty  and  solemnity  of 
your  office,  preacher  of  Jesus  Christ,  shuts  you  out 
from  the  powers  and  privileges  of  general  intellect. 
Use  your  reason,  imagination,  understanding,  and 
memory ; keep  your  very  senses  busy  in  collecting 
images  and  illustrations  from  the  external  world; 
store  your  brain  with  all  kinds  and  forms  of  truth 
and  knowledge ; but  be  sure  that  you  melt  and  fuse 
all  your  treasures  in  the  glowing  furnace  of  a genu- 
ine pulpit-heart ; and,  further,  be  sure  that  you  em- 
ploy all  your  faculties  in  one  solid  phalanx  to  act  on 
conscience  and  consciousness.  General  action  on 
mind  is  not  your  task.  Men  are  not  made  Chris- 
tians by  a wholesale  business.  Our  moral  guilt, 
with  its  present  curse  and  fearfully-overhanging 
judgments ; the  divine  remedy  through  the  atone- 
ment and  mediation  of  the  Son  of  God ; the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  return  of  the  soul  to  the 
favor  and  love  of  its  Father  in  heaven — these  arc 
your  themes,  and  they  are  to  be  unfolded,  urged,  ap- 
plied to  conscience  and  consciousness  in  the  spirit 
and  with  the  language  that  are  directly,  distinctly, 
divinely  adapted  to  their  connections  and  bearings. 

Now  we  can  not  see  why  every  preacher  who  is 
at  all  suited  to  his  office  can  not  acquire,  in  a greater 
or  less  degree,  the  peculiar  form  of  mind  that  we 
have  designated  as  pulpit-mind.  First  of  all,  let 
him  understand  that  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit 
is  a great  work ; let  him  take  ample  time  and  give 
ample  thought  to  his  discourse ; and  let  him  partic- 
ularly remember  that  it  is  not  profound  thoughts, 
logical  thoughts,  sublime  thoughts,  which  are  need- 
ed, but  specifically  and  exclusively  those  thoughts 
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that  constitute  the  staple  of  a genuine  sermon. 
Just  here  the  work  of  adaptation  begins.  Just  here 
the  preacher  must  sift  and  winnow,  choose  and  se- 
lect, fit  and  adapt.  Many  trains  of  reflection,  re- 
ligious in  nature  and  tendency,  calculated  to  give  us 
grander  ideas  of  God  and  to  elevate  our  conceptions 
of  humanity,  are  totally  unsuitable  to  a sermon. 
The  intellectual  bullion  can  not  be  converted  into 
the  currency  of  the  pulpit  and  circulated  among  the 
multitude.  A preacher  must  learn  the  sternest  sort 
of  self-restraint  here,  and  be  closely  watchful  lest  he 
mistake  his  own  interest  in  truth  for  what  is  adapted 
to  popular  impression.  If  he  is  a man  of  culture,  of 
select  tastes,  of  strong  biases  in  any  given  direction, 
he  will  be  inclined  to  reproduce  this  kind  of  person- 
ality in  the  ministrations  of  the  sacred  desk.  But 
let  him  beware.  His  private  mental  pleasures,  his 
favorite  pursuits,  even  in  Biblical  study,  may  be  ut- 
terly at  variance  with  his  work  in  the  pulpit.  The 
first  and  last  thing  for  him  to  feel,  in  the  intellectual 
part  of  his  preparation,  is  this,  that  it  is  not  truth  as 
it  strikes  him,  but  truth  as  suited  to  strike  the  pop- 
ular mind,  differing  widely  from  his  own  in  point  of 
strength  and  degree  of  cultivation,  that  he  is  bound 
to  present.  How  many  well-meaning  preachers  are 
sadly  at  fault  in  this  matter ! How  many  conclude 
most  unwisely  that  because  a train  of  reflection,  a 
chain  of  argument,  a novel  mode  of  illustration 
moves  them,  and  perhaps  overwhelms  them  with 
emotion,  it  is  therefore  adapted  to  move  and  over- 
whelm a popular  audience ! A sermon  is  designed 
to  reach  the  hearer.  If  it  is  prepared  with  common 
honesty  of  purpose  it  is  prepared  for  this  end.  A 
minister,  then,  is  not  to  allow  himself  to  seek  his 
private  gratification,  or  to  set  up  himself  as  a stand- 
ard for  the  audience.  This  is  ruinous  to  success. 
No;  let  him  know  what  the  popular  mind  is,  its 
average  ability,  its  low  spirituality,  its  gross  and 
sordid  earthliness,  and  let  him  prepare  his  work  in 
full  view  of  the  difficulties  before  him.  Appreciat- 
ing the  peculiarities  of  his  position,  alive  to  the 
touching  tenderness  of  his  trust,  oblivious  of  self, 
dead  to  all  motives  not  connected  with  his  hallowed 
vocation,  he  will  use  God’s  truth  as  God’s  truth — as 
a divine  instrumentality  committed  to  human  hands 
to  change  the  hearts  of  men.  A sermon  constructed 
on  these  principles  is  not  a debate  with  an  opponent, 
not  an  abstract  discussion,  not  an  elegant  essay,  not 
a prose  poem,  but  simply,  thoroughly,  heartily,  a 
sermon,  speaking  the  language  of  one  sinning,  sor- 
rowing, struggling  soul  to  other  souls,  and  pouring 
forth,  in  warm  and  blessed  words,  the  sentiments 
and  feelings  of  a fellowr- thinker  and  a fellow-sufferer. 
It  has  the  everyday  aspects  of  humanity  as  they  are 
related  to  the  final  issues  of  our  being,  in  all  its 
doctrines,  rebukes,  exhortations,  entreaties.  Broad 
sympathies,  large  views,  comprehensive  truths,  gen- 
erous affections,  abound  in  all  its  displays  of  God’s 
mercy  and  justice. 

To  place  this  idea  more  prominently  and  impress- 
ively before  us,  let  us  suppose  a preacher  reading  a 
portion  of  one  of  Poster’s  celebrated  Essays  to  his 
Sabbath  audience.  In  such  an  extract,  we  have  a 
grand  outgoing  of  thought,  sustained  by  strength  of 
style  and  affluence  of  fancy.  Nor  is  there  wanting 
that  sincerity  of  purpose,  earnestness  of  feeling,  and 
scope  of  statement,  which  perform  so  important  a 
part  in  all  those  profounder  efforts  of  mind  that  pro- 
pose the  highest  instructions  in  written  literature. 
Or,  turning  to  a very  different  type  of  mind,  let  us 
imagine  a preacher,  filling  the  allotted  hour  of  the 
Sabbath,  with  one  of  Isaac  Taylor’s  magnificent  Es- 
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says  in  “ Saturday  Evening.”  Here,  Hie  phOoaopliar 
intellect,  the  brilliant  imagination,  the  wide  his- 
torical research,  the  eloquent  rhetoric,  the  whole 
array  of  faculties  in  a profound  Christian  thinks; 
are  found.  Here,  too,  metaphysical  science,  laying 
aside  its  accustomed  coldness,  speaks  to  the  con- 
science and  affections.  But  who  could  expect  these 
Essays,  however  well  read,  to  move  a promiscuous 
throng  and  answer  the  purposes  of  a preached  Gos- 
pel ? Vain  would  be  any  such  hope.  Every  hearer, 
although  unable  to  define  his  impressions,  would  in- 
stantly feel  that  the  power  of  the  sermon  was  utter- 
ly lacking.  Yielding  a cordial  assent  to  the  grand- 
eur of  the  intellectual  display,  and,  perchance,  deeply 
moved  in  those  emotions  that  are  intimately  related 
to  the  operations  of  the  intellect  as  distinguished  from 
the  more  specific  and  intense  feelings  of  the  moral 
nature,  he  would  emphatically  declare  that  his  spir- 
itual life  was  not  invigorated,  his  hungerings  and 
thirstings  after  divine  truth  not  satisfied,  as  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  in  the  happiest  of  his  Sab- 
baths has  fed  and  nourished  him.  And  why  ? The 
richest  stores  of  truth,  yea,  religious  truth,  the  won- 
ders of  heavenly  science,  the  gorgeous  images  of  Im- 
agination, are  all  abundantly  unfolded.  But  the 
specific  element  of  the  sermon — the  true,  earnest, 
living  sermon,  that  the  heart  craves — the  sermon  as 
something  by  itself  and  wholly  remote  from  the  fel- 
lowship of  essa}^,  discourses,  orations — the  staple  of 
the  sermon  is  entirely  absent. 

Such  a criticism  would  be  perfectly  impartial, 
truthfully  just,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  sophistry. 

All  men  are  conscious  that  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel is,  in  some  way,  the  power  of  God  and  the  wis- 
dom of  God.  Unable  they  may  be  to  express  their 
precise  views,  but  their  own  sure  instincts  teach 
them  that  when  the  strange  spectacle  of  the  God- 
Man  rises  before  them,  when  all  the  wonderful  mys- 
teries of  his  birth  and  bein^  throng  their  minds,  and 
when,  most  of  all,  the  solitary  One  passes  by  the 
homes  he  had  blessed,  and  the  haunts  he  had  hal- 
lowed, and  keeps  firmly  on  his  way  to  Calvary  and 
offere  himself  on  the  cross,  they  feel  that  these  sub- 
lime truths  are  infinitely  above  all  logic  and  argu- 
ment— above  the  cold  formalities  that  men  observe 
when  there  is  no  common  bond  between  them.  A 
writer  is  not  an  embassador  from  the  court  of  Heav- 
en. A mere  essayist,  a critical  philosopher,  are  not 
the  representatives  of  Christ  in  the  proclamation  of 
the  GiospeL  Doubtless  these  often  do  a divine 
work,  but  it  is  not  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

“ Go  ye'1  into  the  homes  of  the  cultivated  and 
learned;  “go  ye"  into  the  halls  of  legislation; 

“go  ye"  into  the  lurking-places  of  skeptical  science 
and  erudite  infidelity,  may  have  been  spoken  by 
the  voice  of  Providence  to  Christian  poets  such 
as  Klopstock,  Miltod,  Cowper — to  Christian  essay- 
ists like  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Mackintosh,  Foster, 
and  Taylor — to  such  Christian  historians  as  D’Ao- 
bignd  and  Arnold  of  Rugby.  But  “Go  ye  into  all 
the  world"  is  not  their  commission.  The  former 
class,  whatever  its  genius,  approaches  men  on  their 
own  level,  while  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  sent  of 
God  to  execute  a special  task,  and,  in  theory  at  least, 
anointed  for  His  glorious  mission,  is  clothed  with  the 
majesty  of  infinite  truth,  and  speaks  in  behalf  of  the 
ascended  Christ  to  the  world  that  His  blood  has  re- 
deemed. The  messenger  borrows  power  and  dig' 
nity  from  the  message  wdth  which  he  is  charged. 

No  need  has  he  to  avail  himself  of  the  superstitions 
of  men,  or  to  arrogate  claims  that  are  inconsistent 
with  the  humility  and  self-renunciation  of  his  offioe. 
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Let  him  be  true  to  the  spirit  of  his  high  credentials, 
and  he  will  stand  high  enough  in  the  regards  and 
honors  of  mankind. 

If  the  preacher  would  acquire  the  divine  art  of 
addressing  the  conscience  and  the  consciousness  of 
his  fellow-men,  he  must  learn  it,  not  in  the  schools 
of  this  world,  but  in  the  school  of  Christ.  The  great 
Text-Book  of  the  heavenly  Teacher,  preserving  His 
discourses,  and  showing  the  manner  in  which  He 
approached  the  human  mind  and  dealt  with  its  in- 
firmities and  sins,  is  open  before  him.  “ Never  man 
spake  like  this  man ” — words  true  then  and  true  for- 
ever. But  while  none  may  hope  to  approximate 
His  wisdom,  or  catch  the  faintest  tone  of  His  voice, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  preacher  to  study  this  perfect 
model,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  imitate  the  intel- 
lectual no  less  than  the  moral  character  of  this  great 
Minister  of  the  Word.  Now  let  any  man  calmly  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  studying  Christ’s  discourses. 
Can  he  escape  the  instant  and  quick-flashing  convic- 
tion that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  a new  order  of 
mind  ? Can  he  help  feeling  that,  here  as  nowhere 
else,  truth  mirrors  to  his  eye  the  profoundest  reali- 
ties of  his  nature  ? There  is  a marked  difference  be- 
tween the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  the  Parables ; 
and  both  these  are  unlike  the  farewell  discourse  to 
the  disciples.  But  the  truest  and  deepest  unity 
pervades  them  all.  There  is  a thorough  humanness 
in  them.  Every  word  is  born  in  the  heart,  and  car- 
ries the  strength  of  the  heart  to  the  listening  ear. 
How  like  breathing  is  His  language  1 The  voice  of 
familiar  life,  of  common  scenes  in  the  household  and 
abroad  in  the  world,  of  daily  sorrows  and  daily  joys, 
is  heard  in  every  utterance.  And  why  may  not  the 
preacher  speak,  in  some  humble  measure,  like  his 
Master? 

In  this  age  of  doubt  and  darkness  whither  shall 
we  turn  for  guiding  light  and  inspiring  hopes? 
Literature  is  doing  a great  work.  Philanthropy  is 
reforming  old  abuses  and  securing  new  blessings. 
Education  is  becoming  more  and  more  auxiliary  to 
Christianity.  But  the  pulpit  is  still  and  forever  the 
throne  of  the  moral  world ; and  to  it  men  must  look 
for  the  sceptre  that  rules  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
Preach  the  Gospel  rightly,  and  every  thing  will  come 
right  Preach  the  Gospel,  and  skepticism,  panthe- 
ism, and  heathenism  will  get  their  death-blow. 
Preach  the  Gospel,  and  the  tabernacle  of  God  shall 
indeed  be  with  men ; and  its-  far-stretching  folds, 
like  a new  firmament  gathering  the  nations  beneath 
its  blessedness,  shall  be  resplendent  with  the  glory 
of  Christ 

(fititofs  ta[  (Cljatr. 

rpHEY  have  come  again!  This  morning  they 
X were  singing  every  where  in  the  budding  boughs. 
The  trees  are  not  yet  in  leaf;  and  where  they  are 
clustered  their  branches  look  at  a distance  like  a mist 
of  quick,  delicate  green.  But  with  the  first  song  of 
the  first  blue-bird  or  song-sparrow  comes  the  old  feel- 
ing— the  old  and  ever  new — the  feeling  that  is  the 
earliest  and  latest  recorded  in  books,  which  keeps  us 
all  fresh  and  sweet  in  the  midst  of  passion  and  pre- 
judice. 

All  through  the  meadows  and  up  and  down  the 
hills  the  birds  were  singing  this  morning.  How  full 
and  tenderly  sweet  was  the  sound ! How* gently  it 
fell  upon  the  ear  and  the  heart,  too,  like  a warm 
south  wind  made  audible!  Twee!  twee!  twee! 
they  chirp,  they  carol  Before  the  old  psalmist  ex- 


horted them  they  were  in  full  choir,  and  every  green 
thing  was  praising  Him  in  the  gush  of  song  on  every 
spray.  What  a completion  of  nature ! What  a res- 
urrection from  the  long  death  of  silence  into  the  life 
of  sound ! If  the  song  of  the  early  birds  came  float- 
ing in  through  the  open  window  upon  a domestic 
dispute,  can  you  not  fancy  it  hushed  in  a moment — 
unconsciously  qebuked  by  the  viewless  voices  of  God 
that  fill  the  spring  morning  with  music  ? If  a man 
were  stealing  along  to  some  dark  deed  through  the 
sunlight  and  fresh  air,  can  you  not  imagine  his  heart 
melted  in  the  melodies  of  the  birds  ? 

Are  not  the  birds  and  the  flowers  upon  the  earth 
what  the  stars  are  in  the  sky?  What,  then,  should 
we  think  of  energetic  people  who  climbed  up  some- 
how to  extinguish  the  stars,  and  called  it  sport? 
What  should  we  think  of  great  lumbering  louts  go- 
ing about  in  May  through  the  green  woods  and  the 
gay  meadows,  and  carefully  trampling  down  the 
flowers?  Should  we  not  say  that  brutes  were  gen- 
tler ; or,  if  destructive,  ignorantly  so  ? 

Will  somebody  please  explain  how  it  is  more  man- 
ly, decent,  or  tolerable  that  human  beings,  for  whom 
this  splendid  spectacle  of  the  year  is  unrolled — the 
earth  adorned  and  the  sky  spangled— should  kill  the 
birds  than  that  they  should  put  out  the  stars  or  de- 
stroy the  flowers?  Is  it  not  just  as  reasonable  to 
walk  into  the  garden  with  a long  stick  and  whip  off 
the  roses  from  the  bush,  or  along  the  brookside  and 
behead  the  lilies,  as  to  stumble  through  marsh  and 
brier  to  pop  and  bang  at  poor  little  twittering  birds, 
or  birds  of  exquisite  song,  who,  as  they  enjoy  a more 
conscious  life,  so  give  us  a more  conscious  enjoyment  ? 

The  people  who  do  this,  who  make  the  woods  and 
fields  and  streams  a slaughterhouse,  do  it,  os  Mr. 
Beecher  says  in  his  racy  lecture  upon  the  Burdens 
of  Society,  “for  fun.”  They  do  not  even  pretend 
to  do  more  than  gratify  a whim  of  restlessness. 
Their  very  name  shows  how  mean  and  aimless  is 
the  murder  they  do,  for  they  are  simply  sportsmen. 
Your  groves  may  be  vocal  with  the  happy  robin; 
sparrows  and  thrushes  may  pour  their  song  into  your 
heart  as  you  sit  writing  or  reading  in  your  room,  or 
as  you  wander  silently  in  the  woods.  But  you  en- 
joy them  by  permission  of  the  sportsman.  You 
may  hear  while  you  can,  and  thank  your  stars  if  the 
concert  of  the  day,  in  which  your  heart  kept  time 
with  the  voices  of  the  birds,  is  not  suddenly  turned 
into  a terrified  whirr  of  hastening  wings — the  fright- 
ened call  of  the  songsters,  and  the  sharp,  angry  re- 
port of  a gun  in  the  hands  of  something  in  velveteen 
jacket  and  high  boots,  who  finds  it  “ capital  sport,” 
and  is  vindicating  his  claim  to  be  thought  a gentle- 
man by  popping  over  little  birds. 

At  this  very  moment  there  are  plenty  of  young 
gentlemen  who  are  feeling  monstrously  important 
because  they  are  going  out  for  a week’s  shooting. 
Fine  manly  youth ! Fine  manly  sport!  Generous 
game,  in  which  they  are  only  less  skillful  than  their 
own  dogs  when  tracking  hares ! It  is  a cheerful  and 
edifying  sight!  Go  forth,  young  men,  upon  your 
noble  work ! The  finest  sympathies  of  men  and  of 
nature  attend  you ! This  fair  green  globe  was  graced 
with  trees,  and  veined  with  brooks,  and  spread  with 
fields — this  sky  was  hung,  these  flowers  spring  and 
bloom,  these  birds,  on  every  bough,  lilt  and  sing, 
that  you  may  devastate  the  whole ; silence,  sound, 
and  scene,  all  are  destroyed  by  you ; and  you  prove 
conclusively  that  you  are  no  milksop  or  spooney. 
Undoubtedly  you  do.  You  couldn’t  prove  it  in  any 
other  way.  Besides,  don’t  you  bring  home  the  game 
for  supper? 
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There  is  a favorite  argument  against  every  body 
who  speaks  a word  for  the  birds.  It  is  roundly  as- 
serted that  men  and  women  must  live  by  the  flesh 
of  inferior  animals,  birds,  and  fish — that  the  univers- 
al law  of  nature  is  destruction  of  inferior  life  by  the 
superior. 

Yes,  but  for  what  purpose  ? The  anaconda  swings 
himself  upon  the  running  horse,  or  deer,  or  ox,  or 
rabbit,  or  dog,  and  having  consumed  them,  for  the 
support  of  life , rests  until  hunger  drives  him  again 
to  his  prey;  and,  according  to  the  argument,  any 
other  taking  of  life  than  what  the  necessities  of  life 
require  is  unjustifiable.  Moreover,  if  sporting  is  to 
be  defended  on  the  ground  of  taking  life  to  support 
life,  why  is  snuffing  out  a poor  little  bird’s  life  sport- 
ing, and  knocking  an  ox  on  the  head  butchery  ? If 
that  were  the  real  reason,  brave  young  gentlemen 
would  cut  the  throats  of  pigs  and  smite  mighty  bul- 
locks, rather  than  which  they  would  dispense  with 
animal  food. 

No,  the  dirty  business  of  shooting  birds  is  not  to 
be  defended  by  any  argument  of  the  necessity  of 
life  to  life.  That  necessity  is  subserved  by  the 
butcher,  not  by  the  sportsman — at  the  shambles, 
not  in  the  woods ; and  when  a man  takes  his  gun 
and  game-pouch  it  is,  first  of  all,  hi9  own  amuse- 
ment, and  not  at  all  his  bodily  nourishment,  that 
he  has  in  view.  The  mere  appearance  of  destroying 
life  for  pleasure,  or  even  playing  with  a necessary 
destruction,  strikes  us  as  horrible  in  an  animal. 
There  is  not  a young  gentleman  about  starting  forth 
to  have  a little  sport  with  the  birds  whose  blood  has 
not  boiled  when  he  has  seen  a cat  having  a little 
sport  with  the  mice. 

Of  course  the  complacent  sportsman  will  fall  back 
upon  Izaak  Walton,  the  honest  citizen  and  fisher. 
Well,  listen  to  old  Izaak : 

“ These  I will  pass  by,  but  not  those  little  nimble 
musicians  of  the  air  that  warble  forth  their  curious 
ditties,  with  which  nature  hath  furnished  them  to 
the  shame  of  art. 

“ As  first  the  lark,  when  she  means  to  rejoice,  to 
cheer  herself  and  those  that  hear  her,  she  then  quits 
the  earth,  and  sings  a9  she  ascends  higher  into  the 
air;  and  having  ended  her  heavenly  employment, 
grows  then  mute  and  sad  to  think  she  must  descend 
to  the  dull  earth,  which  she  would  not  touch  but  for 
necessity. 

“How  do  the  blackbird  and  throstle  with  their 
melodious  voices  bid  welcome  to  the  cheerful  spring, 
and  in  their  fixed  months  warble  forth  such  ditties 
as  no  art  or  instrument  can  reach  to  ? 

“ Nay,  the  smaller  birds  also  do  their  like  in  their 
particular  seasons,  as,  namely,  the  laverock,  the  tit- 
lark, the  little  linnet,  and  the  honest  robin  that  loves 
mankind  both  alive  and  dead. 

“ But  the  nightingale,  another  of  my  airy  creat- 
ures, breathes  such  sweet,  loud  music  out  of  her  lit- 
tle, instrumental  throat  that  it  might  make  man- 
kind to  think  miracles  are  not  ceased.  He  that  at 
midnight,  when  the  very  laborer  sleeps  securely, 
should  hear,  as  I have  very  often,  the  clear  airs,  the 
sweet  descants,  the  natural  rising  and  falling,  the 
doubling  and  redoubling  of  her  voice,  might  well  be 
lifted  above  the  earth,  and  say,  4 Lord,  what  music 
hast  thou  provided  for  the  saints  in  heaven,  wrhen 
thou  affordest  bad  men  such  music  on  earth  ?’ n 

Bad  men!  Izaak?  Yes;  and  what  proves  their 
badness  more  conclusively  than  that  they  call  it 
sport  to  kill  those  singers  ? What  would  you  say 
if  those  saints  should  take  to  showing  their  saintli- 
ness by  throttling  the  choiring  cherubim  ? 
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Nay,  was  it  not  a dove  who  first  announced  the 
restored  earth  to  the  human  race?  And  yet  the 
human  race  eats  potted  pigeons  to  this  day ! 

| Well,  it  is  better,  perhaps,  that  men  should  kill 
birds  than  each  other.  The  groups  that  circle  and 
change  about  the  Chair  are  still  full  of  excited  dis- 
cussion of  the  terrible  tragedy  in  "Washington.  The 
first  impulse  was  an  absolute  justification  of  the 
deed,  on  the  ground  that  a man  who  had  offended 
as  Mr.  Key  had,  justly  owed  his  life  to  the  husband 
of  the  woman  he  had  seduced. 

That  first  impulse  is,  undoubtedly,  the  general 
feeling  still.  Christendom,  in  many  ways,  is  just  as 
absolutely  under  the  old  Jewish  practice  of  an  eye  for 
an  eye,  and  a tooth  for  a tooth,  as  ever  the  Hebrews 
were.  And  it  is  not  the  least  amazing  incident  in 
the  bloody  Washington  story  that  many  of  the  so- 
called  religiouanewspapers  have  not  hesitated  to  as- 
sert that  what  they  call  the  curse  of  God  upon  the 
crime  of  adultery  has  fallen  upon  the  adulterer  sud- 
denly and  awfully. 

Now  Christian  preaching  Is  not  especially  the 
province  of  this  Easy  Chair,  but  yet  as  a citizen  of 
a Christian  commonwealth,  and  a Chair  of  ordinary 
common  sense,  it  would  like  to  quote  certain  words 
to  the  religious  journals  which  think  the  adulterer 
was  served  just  right,  and  to  take  a little  advice 
upon  those  words. 

4 4 Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and  hate  thine  enemy. 

44  But  I say  unto  you,  Love  your  enemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you.” 

Is  not  the  spirit  of  these  words  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  dispensation  ? — and  if  so,  ought  any  Chris- 
tian teacher,  as  such,  to  declare  that  whoever  hates 
his  neighbor,  and  shoots  him  who  despitefully  uses 
him,  serves  him  just  right,  and  executes  upon  him 
the  just  wTath  of  God  ? 

Also,  when  a woman  was  actually  taken  in  adul- 
tery, and  the  neighbors  began  to  stone  her,  and  the 
same  voice  said, 

4 4 Let  him  that  is  without  fault  among  you  cast 
the  first  stone,”  did  He  mean  to  except  the  people 
most  interested,  or  did  He  mean  that  in  a world 
where  all  are  so  sinful  no  sinner  should  presume  to 
execute  upon  another  sinner  what  he  calls  the  justice 
of  God? 

In  fine,  do  the  religious  papers  which  virtually  de- 
fend Mr.  Sickles  for  shooting  Mr.  Key,  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  was  guilty,  mean  to  say  that  Chris- 
tianity is  only  a highly-colored  metaphor,  and  that 
Christ  did  not  mean  what  he  said,  but  meant  only 
that  we  should  be  as  good  as  we  could  be,  without 
inconvenience  to  the  animal  and  lower  instincts  of 
our  nature  ? And  as  science  in  every  department  is 
simplified,  are  we  to  understand  that  the  moral  law 
is  altered,  or  receive  a Christian  principle  made  easy, 
for  the  use' of  sinners? 

There  is  another  very  important  view  of  this  kind 
of  justification. 

A crime  is  committed,  which,  when  proved,  is 
reason  enough  for  annulling  the  marriage  bond ; and 
is  justification  enough  in  the  popular  sentiment  for 
the  immediate  and  violent  murder  of  the  offender. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  crime,  but  is  famil- 
iar to  all  civilized  society. 

But  if  society  provides  a sufficient  penalty  for  the 
crime  of  stealing  and  forgery,  and  will  not  justify 
shooting  the  thief  or  foiger — if  society  insists  upon 
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judicially  proving  the  murder,  before  it  will  allow 
violent  hand*  to  be  laid  upon  the  murderer,  and  then 
only  with  the  utmost  preparation,  solemnity,  and  re- 
luctance, and  despite  the  sober  protest  of  grave  and 
thoughtful  people  in  the  State — by  what  conceivable 
inconsistency  has  it  failed  to  provide  a proper  punish- 
ment for  this  other  crime  ? It  justifies  the  murderer 
in  his  assault  upon  the  vital  principle  of  social  peace, 
on  the  ground  that  the  crime  which  he  revenges  it- 
self strikes  at  the  very  life  of  society.  But  is  not 
society  competent  to  its  own  protection?  If  the 
crime  be  so  enormous  and  dangerous  let  society  pro- 
vide the  surest  punishment,  and  not  virtually  re- 
move it  out  of  the  catalogue  of  crimes  by  not  even 
frowning  upon  the  criminal. 

For,  with  the  most  exquisite  inconsistency,  while 
on  the  one  hand  41  society”  insists  that  the  offender 
has  been  served  right  by  being  shot,  on  the  other 
hand  44  society”  in  the  form  of  a court  of  law  is  be- 
moaning the  setting  of  a sun  at  noon,  drawing  the 
vail  of  tears  over  44  frailty,”  and  adjourning  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  with  its  face  in 
a cambric  pocket-handkerchief. 

Now,  how  is  all  this  ? The  man  has  committed  a 
crime,  or  he  has  not.  If  he  has  not,  why  was  he  served 
right  by  being  shot  in  cold  blood  ? If  he  has,  why 
does  a court,  expressly  instituted  to  punish  crime, 
adjourn  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  criminal  ? 

The  truth  is,  it  is  not  considered  a crime,  and 
therefore  all  this  talk  about  serving  him  right  is  idle. 
Is  there  probably  a club  in  Washington  from  which 
the  knowledge  of  what  is  called  his  crime  would 
have  excluded  the  late  Mr.  Key  ? How  many  gen- 
tlemen would  have  declined  his  acquaintance — how 
many  ladies  would  have  refused  to  dance  with  him 
— how  soon  would  the  President  have  removed  him 
from  office? 

If  a man  be  detected  picking  his  neighbor’s  pock- 
et, or  forging  his  name  to  a check  for  five  dollars, 
or  telling  lies  of  him  in  a newspaper,  or  setting  his 
hay-stack  on  fire,  he  is  a criminal,  and  is  criminally 
punished  by  the  law.  If  a man  cheat  at  cards,  or 
billiards,  or  be  caught  jockeying  a neighbor,  he  is 
sent  to  Coventry  and  exiled  from  the  society  of  gen- 
tlemen. 

But  if  he  destroy  the  happiness  of  a home — if  he 
put  a man's  and  woman's  soul  in  peril — if  he  cloud  a 
family  with  perpetual  shame,  and  nobody’s  body  be 
hurt,  and  nobody  in  danger  of  being  a penny  poorer — 
he  is  a 44 gallant,”  44  a gay  Lothario,”  44 a rou6,”  44  a 
lady-killer,”  44 a dangerous  fellow,”  44  who  knows  the 
world,”  and  44  has  had  affairs,”  welcome  to  the  elub, 
welcome  to  the  ball-room ; an  object  of  curious  envy 
by  young  men,  of  curious  interest  among  young  wo- 
men. 

Bang ! he  is  shot  dead  in  the  street ; 44  Served  him 
right,”  says  the  Club.  “The  court  will  now  ad- 
journ out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,” 
says  the  J udge  upon  the  bench. 

So  long  as  society  does  not  consider  adultery  a 
crime  sufficiently  black  to  be  capitally  punished  by 
solemn  and  legal  execution,  why  does  it  tolerate  its 
hasty  and  violent  capital  punishment?  Or,  if  it 
forgive  exasperation  in  the  murderer  in  this  case, 
why  not  in  all  others,  where  he 'considers  his  rights 
invaded  ? If  his  rights  am  invaded,  then  it  is  the 
duty  of  society  to  punish  the  invader.  If  they  are 
not,  then  it  is  a crime  in  any  body  to  punish  him. 


44  Dear  East  Chair,”  writes  a friendly  corre- 
spondent, 41  in  jour  lost  number  I observed  some  re- 
marks upon  what  you  call  ledger  literature.  Like 
VoLf  XVIII.-rNo.  108.— 8 H 
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a good  many  other  men  who  perceive  that  the  lit- 
erary vehicle  of  to-day  is  the  weekly  newspaper,  and 
who  also  observe  that  that  vehicle  must  be  illus- 
trated to  satisfy  the  popular  demand,  * I should  be 
very  glad  to  hear  your  opinion  of  the  proper  domain 
of  an  illustrated  family  weekly  newspaper.  You 
know  there  are  at  least  a dozen,  perhaps  twenty, 
published  in  New  York  and  Boston.  Please  give  me 
vour  views,  and  in  so  doing  you  will  give  them  to 
the  million  readers  of  Harpers  Monthly” 

The  Easy  Chair  complies  very  willingly  with  this 
request  Nobody  can  complain  that  the  Chair  has 
not  always  given  its  honest  opinion  of  every  subject 
it  has  discussed  during  the  years  it  has  stood  in  this 
sanctum,  the  centre  of  a busy  world,  with  eyes,  ears, 
and  nerves  all  about  it,  and  it  will  not  begin  to  break 
that  honorable  rule. 

An  illustrated  family  newspaper  properly  claims 
to  be  an  illustrated  history  of  the  current  times.  It 
undertakes  to  supply  its  readers  not  only  with  a 
record  of  the  course  of  political  movements  in  the 
world,  but  of  all  scientific,  literary,  and  social  move- 
ments. It  means  to  mention  the  prominent  men 
who  control  the  time  and  impart  an  impulse  to  it— 
to  bring  home  to  every  man  the  results  of  remote  ex- 
ploration and  discovery — to  show  him  foreign  places 
and  foreign  life— to  discuss  cheerfully  events  in  which 
we  are  all  interested,  and  of  which  we  are  all  talk- 
ing; and  it  proposes  to  heighten  the  interest  and 
impression  of  all  this  varied  talk  by  pictures  of  those 
men,  women,  places,  discoveries,  and  events. 

Now  this  enterprise  is  not  undertaken  from  pure 
philanthropy  any  more  than  men  embark  in  the 
India  trade,  or  in  cotton  manufactures,  or  in  stock 
speculations  for  the  good  of  humanity  at  large.  It 
is  undertaken  by  the  proprietor,  as  all  other  business 
is,  primarily  for  his  own  pecuniary  advantage,  and 
then  for  all  the  other  possible  results.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  conducted  in  the  way  which  he  thinks  will 
most  surely  promote  that  advantage. 

But  then  every  man's  character  is  part  of  his  cap- 
ital, so  that  ho  can  not  pursue  his  money-making 
without  regard  to  his  reputation,  upon  which,  in  a 
degree,  that  very  money-making  depends.  If,  for 
instanoe,  the  India  merchant  connives  at  the  Coolie 
trade,  there  will  be  plenty  of  people  who  will  decline 
to  deal  with  him,  and  the  merchant  will,  therefore, 
calculate  whether,  in  the  first  place,  he  can  make  as 
much  money  by  losing  their  good  opinion  and  con- 
tinuing the  trade ; and,  secondly,  whether,  even  if 
he  can  do  so,  life  would  not  be  pleasanter  to  him  with 
a little  less  money  and  the  good  opinion  of  his  friends 
and  the  world. 

The  object  of  the  merchant,  then,  who  engages  in 
the  illustrated  family  newspaper  will  be  to  make  the 
most  money  he  con,  consistently  with  retaining  an 
honorable  character,  and  the  general  conviction  that 
he  understands  the  peculiar  responsibility  he  has  as- 
sumed. 

That  is  to  say,  he  admits  at  once  that,  although 
he  proposes  to  give  an  illustrated  history  of  the 
times,  yet  he  also  proposes  to  exercise  his  discretion 
in  deckling  what  events  he  will  select,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  give  them  alL  A subscriber,  for  in- 
stance, might  say  to  him,  44 Look  here!  you  prom- 
ised to  furnish  me  with  illustrations  of  the  history 
of  to-day,  and  yesterday  my  next  neighbor,  in  a 
frenzy,  seized  a butcher's  knife  and  disemboweled 
hi9  entire  family — a wife,  five  daughters,  seven  sons, 
three  maid-servants,  a man,  a boy,  and  the  baker, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  kitchen.  He  then  hung 
himself  out  of  his  third-story  window.  Tho  whole 
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town  is  ringing  with  it.  It  is  an  immense  event. 
Hero  is  vour  prospectus — you  promised  an  illustrated 
record  of  the  day.  I demand  at  least  ten  pictures  of 
the  disemboweling  from  different  points  of  view." 

To  this  the  proprietor  would  doubtless  reply: 
“My  dear  Sir,  I did  promise  you  an  illustrated  pa- 
per of  current  events ; but  I promised  in  the  same 
breath  a family  paper.  Now  what  is  a family  pa- 
per? Is  it  not  ono  which  may  be  willingly  read, 
and  studied,  and  looked  at  by  tho  entire  family  with- 
out injury?  Is  it  not  a paper  which  any  parent 
may  toss  among  his  children,  and  say,  4 Here,  girls 
and  boys,  here’s  the  Weekly.  I have  not  looked  at 
it,  but  let  me  see  it  when  you  have  done  with  it* 
Is  it  not  a paper  which  the  parent  is  not  obliged  to 
inspect  carefully  when  it  comes  through  the  mail, 
or  when  he  buys  it  of  a boy,  to  make  sure  that  it 
will  not  poison  the  minds  or  imaginations  of  his  chil- 
dren— to  assure  himself  that  its  stories  are  not  pru- 
rient, nor  its  illustrations  such  as  to  fill  the  young 
fancy  with  fearful  or  improper  images  ? 

“Is  not  that  a family  paper?  Well,  then,  how 
could  I excuse  myself  to  the  parents  who  buy  my 
paper  if  I sent  into  their  homes  next  Saturday  the 
representations  of  this  horrid  butchery  with  which, 
as  you  say,  the  town  rings  ? How  could  it  possibly 
amuse  or  instruct  any  body?  What  could  it  grat- 
ify but  the  most  morbid  and  prurient  appetite  for 
crude  horrors?  What  would  any  honest  father  or 
mother  do  but  fling  the  paper  into  the  fire  at  once  ? 
And  what  should  I be  doing  but  pandering  to  the 
same  diseased  curiosity  and  bestial  appetite  which 
sends  people  by  thousands  to  stare  and  gloat  at  a 
hanging  ? My  impetuous  friend,  I should  have  one 
account  in  this  matter  to  settle  with  my  fellow-men, 
as  a citizen,  and  another  with  my  God,  as  a man. 
And  even  if  my  fellow-men  allowed  that  a man  who 
pandered  to  such  tastes  could  be  a good  citizen,  I am 
pretty  sure  that  my  God  would  hardly  allow  me  to 
pass  for  a good  man. 

u Besides,  when  I promised  to  fhrnish  an  illustrat- 
ed record  of  the  time,  I did  not  promise  to  give  every 
thing — which  is  impossible— but  to  make  selections ; 
and  those  selections  must  depend  upon  my  self-re- 
spect and  conscience.  You  say  your  neighbor  in  a 
fit  of  frenzy  disemboweled  his  family.  Yes ; but  at 
the  same  time  the  good  old  clergyman  of  my  parish, 
ripe  in  years  and  virtue,  softly  sank  away  into  his 
last  sleep,  surrounded  by  his  family,  whom  his  sweet 
humility  consoled  as  it  stole  the  sting  from  death. 
Of  the  two  scenes  I choose  to  represent  that ; and  I 
might  choose  to  illustrate  neither. 

“ You  will  please  to  remember  that  the  publisher 
of  an  illustrated  family  paper  has  a character  to 
maintain  as  a man,  and  a country  to  serve  as  a citi- 
zen, as  well  as  a fortune  to  make  as  a merchant.  I 
have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

“Yes” — we  can  hear  that  incredulous  subscriber 
muttering  to  himself— “ Yes,  that’s  all  very  fine, 
about  your  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  your  coun- 
try, and  your  family  friendships  and  reputation,  and 
the  deuce  knows  what  about  decency,  and  pruriency, 
and  pandering.  I don’t  know  any  thing  about  princi- 
ple, but  I do  know  that  it  would  pay  to  put  in  the  dis- 
emboweling ; especially  if  you  just  colored  the  blood 
on  the  under-clothes,  and  gave  a picture  of  the  Fatal 
Knife,  with  great  clots  of  gore  upon.it,  and  a piece 
of  the  wife’s  apron  sticking  to  it.  ’Pon  my  soul, 
Sir,  the  sale  would  be  something  immense ! I do 
believe  you  could  push  off  nine  hundred  thousand 
copies.  Nine  hundred  thousand ! Why,  Sir,  I en- 
gage to  sell  a million  and  a half  if  youll  announce 


that  a piece  of  the  petticoats  of  the  4 murdered  youn^ 
ladies  will  be  presented  to  every  body  who  pur- 
chases a copy  of  the  paper  1’  ” 

Why,  yes ; so  he  might  But  if  an  illustrated 
paper  chose  to  give  accurate  pictures  of  incidents 
that  are  a constant  part  of  current  history  in  every 
city  in  the  world,  it  might  sell  an  incredible  number 
of  copies,  and  it  would  give  away  the  character  of 
the  proprietor  gratis.  The  proceeding  would  be  in- 
decent, but  the  paper  would  unquestionably  sell,  and 
the  proprietor  could  truly  say  that  he  was  only  il- 
lustrating the  life  of  the  day. 

Would  not  any  honest  man  rather  say,  44  No,  no ! 
I can  afford  not  to  publish  a paper,  bat  I can  not  af- 
ford to  lose  the  respect  of  all  generous  and  thought- 
ful men." 

For  nobody  is  bound  to  publish  a paper;  but  ev- 
ery body  is  bound  to  preserve  and  promote  public 
decency  and  morality.  ‘ 

Precisely  the  same  argument  holds  against  the 
elaborate  reports  of  trials  for  licentious  crimes,  with 
which  the  daily  papers  fill  their  columns ; and, 
when  reproved,  turn  ronnd  with  such  deprecating 
innocence,  and  announce  that  their  mission  is  to 
give  the  news ; and  that  so  long  as  people  are  not 
all  fabulous  innocent  swains  and  shepherdesses,  so 
long  the  news  will  sometimes  be  naughty. 

Now,  it  is  one  thing  to  give  the  news,  and  a very 
different  one  to  devote  columns  to  the  details  of  a 
trial  whose  sole  interest  is  its  pruriency.  And  it  is  a 
very  ludicrous  and  absurd  thing  for  the  paper  which 
consciously  and  deliberately  does  this  to  make  mon- 
ey, and  which  every  body  knows  to  be  acting  from 
that  motive — a very  ludicrous  and  asinine  thing  to 
roll  np  its  eyes  and  talk  about  public  instruction  mod 
warning  to  youth ! Why  are  not  the  innumerable 
trials  every  day  occurring  served  up  with  the  same 
unctuous  detail  ? Is  it  only  necessary  to  warn  youth 
against  licentiousness  ? Would  the  adultery  trials 
be  printed  in  such  high  colors  if  they  injured  the  sale 
of  the  paper?  Would  the  news,  and  the  warning, 
and  the  public  instruction,  hold  their  own  against  a 
reduced  demand  ? 

The  virtue  of  the  fourth  estate  is  very  great. 
That  part  of  the  world  must  be  deaf  which  does  not 
believe  it.  But  such  tremendous  virtue ! Come, 
come ; any  thing  in  reason. 

The  result  of  the  whole  is,  that  the  proprietor  of 
an  illustrated  family  ppper  i9  like  every  other  mer- 
chant. He  uses  his  discretion  as  to  what,  where, 
and  how,  he  will  sell.  A confectioner  does  not  cease 
to  be  such  because  he  refuses  to  sell  a certain  kind  of 
candy  which  is  very  much  in  demand  and  known  to 
be  poisonous.  He  says  he  prefers  not  to  injure  other 
people.  “Yes,”  say  other  people,  “but  we  know 
what  we  are  about  We  will  take  the  risk  of  inju- 
ry.” “All  very  likely,"  replies  the  confectioner; 
“but  arsenic  is  arsenic,  and  you  shall  not  buy  it  of 
me.  You  may  take  the  risk  of  your  being  injured 
by  what  I ought  not  to  do ; but  I don’t  believe  you 
will  take  the  risk  of  my  being  injured  by  it  If  I 
sell  you  a little  arsenic  in  my  sugar-candy  now,  bv- 
and-by  I shall  put  a little  strychnine  in  it ; and  then 
a little  more.  No,  thank  you : I am  a confectioner, 
but  I am  a man ; I have  candy,  not  conscience,  to 
sell !” 

The  friendly  correspondent  will  not  have  much 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  opinion  of  the  Easy 
Chair  upon  the  subject  of  illustrated  family  news- 
papers. They  are  almost  indispensable.  The  facil- 
ity of  printing,  the  universality  of  the  taste  for  read- 
ing, tho  constant  gratification  of  curiosity  at  a cheap 
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rate  which  they  supply— all  these  make  them  uni- 
versal and  welcome  visitors.  Parents  will  judge  of 
them  as  of  all  other  visitors.  If  they  find  them 
honest,  active,  interesting,  intelligent,  and  enter- 
taining, they  will  ask  them  to  call  whenever  they 
oome  to  town.  If  they  find  them  coarse,  brutal, 
debasing,  licentious,  the  parents  may  meet  them 
in  their  offices  and  in  railroad  cars,  to  gratify  their 
prurient  tastes;  but  they  will  despise  the  visitor 
that  ponders  to  them,  and  those  who  made  him  a 
pander. 

Ik  the  late  month  of  March  there  was  a great 
deal  of  excitement  in  Boston  because  some  of  the 
scholars  at  a public  school,  who  were  Roman  Cath- 
olics, had  been  punished  for  refusing  to  read  the 
Ten  Commandments  according  to  the  Protestant 
version.  | 

Let  us  for  a moment  put  the  boot  on  the  other 
leg.  Suppose  a boy  had  been  whipped  in  a public 
school  in  Boston  or  New  York  for  declining  to  repeat 
a Paternoster,  or  to  say  an  Ave  Mary — suppose  a 
boy  whose  parents  were  of  the  prevailing  Unitarian 
faith  in  Boston  had  declined  to  join  in  an  ascription 
to  the  Trinity — what  a re-echoing  row-de-dow  we 
should  have  hod ! 

But  there  is  no  more  reason  in  requiring  a Romish 
boy  to  say  the  Ten  Commandments  as  they  are  trans- 
lated by  Protestants  than  in  insisting  that  the  Prot- 
estant boy  shall  say  Paternosters.  The  citizens  of 
Boston,  whether  Romish  or  Protestant,  pay  taxes  to 
support  schools  in  which  their  children  are  to  be 
taught  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  and 
such  other  branches  of  human  science  as  may  be  de- 
termined. But  the  Methodist  does  not  agree  to 
have  his  child  exposed  to  Presbyterian  influences ; 
nor  the  Unitarian  to  have  his  liable  to  be— as  he 
deem9  it — perverted  to  Episcopacy;  nor  does  the 
Romish  parent  mean  to  expose  his  child  to  the  dan- 
ger of  Protestantism.  They  pay  for  entirely  other 
and  different  purposes.  And  any  religious  instruc- 
tion (of  course  we  do  not  mean  the  moral  law)  is 
just  as  impertinent  as  it  would  be  for  a Sunday- 
school  teacher  to  instruct  his  class’  in  Comparative 
Anatomy. 

It  is  % good  thing  that  children  should  have  all 
kinds  of  instruction.  But  no  teacher  has  a right  to 
devote  the  school-hours  to  the  practice  of  gymnas- 
tics with  his  pupils,  on  the  ground — which  is  unde- 
niable—that  exercise  of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  a 
good  thing  for  children.  So  it  is — but  the  parent 
chooses  to  select  his  gymnasium  and  teacher.  He 
pays  the  other  man  to  teach  his  children  grammar. 
It  is  a good  thing  that  there  should  be  muslin  cur- 
tains over  the  windows — but  what  would  the  head 
of  the  house  say  to  a plumber  called  in  to  repair  the 
water-works  who  should  undertake  to  regulate  the 
curtains  ? 

As  long  as  we  allow  perfect  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  worship,  so  long  we  shall  have  to  confess  that 
the  Protestant  Bible  is  to  the  Romanist  a Protestant 
religious  book,  and,  as  such,  not  justly  to  be  imposed 
upon  his  children  in  the  public  schools.  We  may 
insist  upon  it  that  it  ought  not  to  be  a Protestant 
book — that  our  translation  is  better  than  the  Romish 
— and  so  on.  But  we  might  as  well  say  grace  over 
the  whole  barrel  at  once,  and  insist  upon  it  that  peo- 
ple ought  not  $o  be  Romanists.  Why  are  we  to  de- 
cide for  them  any  more  than  they  for  us  ? 

Certainly  the  only  fair,  the  only  honorable  way  is 
to  grant  that  in  institutions  for  specific  scientific  pur- 
poses there  shall  be  no  intrusion  of  doubtfhl  sub- 
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jects.  For  they  do  most  wisely  and  Christianly  who 
practice  what  John  Wesley  preached  in  his  famous 
sermon  upon  the  Catholic  spirit : 

“I  dare  not,  therefore,  presume  to  impose  my 
mode  of  worship  upon  any  other.  I believe  it  is 
truly  primitive  and  apostolical ; but  my  belief  ds  no 
rule  for  another.  I ask  not,  therefore,  of  him  with 
whom  I would  unite  in  love,  4 Are  you  of  my  Church, 
of  my  congregation  ? Do  you  receive  the  same  form 
of  Church  government,  and  allow  the  same  Church 
officers  with  me  ? Do  you  join  in  the  same  form  of 
prayer  wherein  I worship  God  ?'  I inquire  not, 4 Do 
you  receive  the  Supper  of  the  Lord  in  the  some  pos- 
ture and  manner  that  I do?’  Nor  whether,  in  tho 
administration  of  Baptism,  you  agree  with  me  in  ad- 
mitting sureties  for  the  baptized,  in  the  manner  of 
administering  it,  or  the  age  of  those  to  whom  it 
should  be  administered.  Nay,  I ask  not  of  you  (as 
clear  as  I am  in  my  own  mind)  whether  you  allow 
Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  at  all.  Let  all  these 
things  stand  by : we  will  talk  of  them,  if  need  be,  at 
a more  convenient  season.  My  only  question,  at 
present,  is  this : 4 Is  thine  heart  right,  as  my  heart 
is  with  thy  heart  V " 

The  Easy  Chair  must  say  a word,  and  but  a word, 
to  the  many  correspondents  who  have  been  so  long 
waiting.  Let  it  be  understood  that  it  is  almost  al- 
ways impossible  to  print  the  letters — although  they 
| are  often  welcome  and  suggestive. 

— L.  C.,  of  Columbia,  California,  sends  a poem  for 
the  Now  Year,  which  arrives  a little  late. 

— Bella,  Alexandria,  Virginia,  thinks  the  story, 

44  What  was  it  ?"  in  the  March  number, 44  horrible !” 

Such  things,  she  declares,  prevent  sleeping.  Wfc 
should  think  it  highly  probable,  especially  if  they 
fell  very  heavily. 

— F.  C.,  Ross,  Ohio,  insists  that  Thackeray,  in 
“The Virginians,”  has  made  Dr.  Franklin  Postmas- 
ter-General twenty  years  too  soon. 

— A friend  in  Chicago,  who  greatly  admires 
Thackeray,  complains  that  in  his  account  of  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,  in  14  The  Virginians,"  he  is  unjust  to 
the  Colonial  troops,  and  makes  no  proper  mention  of 
the  efforts  of  Washington  in  covering  the  retreat. 

The  whole  burden  of  tho  day,  he  contends,  fell  upou 
the  Colonial  troops,  and  Washington,  as  aid-de- 
camp. 

— M.  L.  B.,  Rome,  New  York,  is  informed  that 
the  Easy  Chair  has  lighted  his  cigar  with  44  St.  Syl- 
vester's Eve.” 

— M.  M.,  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  editor  re- 
spectfully declines  “Petty  Cares." 

— The  Easy  Chair  sincerely  thanks  the  Rev.  D. 

W.,  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  for  his  letter,  which 
has  remained  a year  unacknowledged ! 

— German,  Northwest,  Missouri,  complains  that 
a sketch  called  “A  Christmas  in  Hamburg,"  in  the 
Magazine  for  February,  does  injustice  to  his  coun- 
trymen. Tho  Easy  Chair  differs ; for  while  there  is 
a little  humorous  exaggeration  in  the  article,  thero 
is  no  attempt  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  Germans ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  sketch  upon  tho  American 
reader  is  to  show  how  the  German  is  a simple  and 
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good-hearted,  and;  if  not  a very  brilliant,  yet  a very 
enjoyable  people. 

— Miss  Muff,  of  Lynchburg,  has  eaten  a philo- 
pena  with  a gentleman,  and  is  to  give  him  a book. 
What  shall  she  give  him  ? asks  Miss  Muff.  Sup- 
pose we  say  the  Works  of  John  Calvin,  in  fifty  vol- 
umes— or  the  Poems  of  L.  E.  L.,  in  one  volume. 


— Delta,  New  York,  speculates  upon  44  the  great 
problem  of  Utilitarian  Education.”  Yes,  dear  Sir, 
but  this  is  an  Easy  Chair ! Thanks  for  the  letter. 


— V.  C.  sends  from  California  an  article  upon  Old 
Bachelors,  and  is  glad  he  was  married  before  women 
married  for  establishments,  etc.  When  were  you 
married,  venerable  Sir? 


— J.  P.  R.,  Bridgewater,  Massachusetts,  is  thank- 
ed for  his 44  Fantoccini  Boy,”  for  whom,  however,  the 
Easy  Chair  finds  no  room. 


—So  with  F.  G.,  Starkville,  and  the  44  Paragraph 
on  the  Seasons,”  which  the  Easy  Chair  has  kept,  in 
hope.  ^ 

— Aksik  D.,  Philadelphia,  sends  a little  transla- 
tion of  44  The  Professor  of  Signs.”  But  the  conceit 
is  os  old  as  Rabelais,  who  is  fond  of  it. 

— Lula,  New  York,  who  thanks  the  Easy  Chair 
for  what  it  said  in  February  about  unfortunate  wo- 
men, will  understand  how  grateful  her  commenda- 
tion is.  For  the  privilege  of  this  Chair  is  that  it 
speaks  not  for  one,  but  for  many. 

(Dnr  /nrngtt  98tum 

AT  the  Bourse  people  talk  of  the  war;  on  the 
street-corners  people  talk  of  the  war;  in  the 
papers  people  talk  of  the  war ; and  before  this  reach- 
es the  eye  of  our  far-away  readers,  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble or  improbable  that  people  may  be  fighting  out 
the  war  upon  the  newly-springing  rice-fields  of  Lom- 
bardy. There  are  rich  and  tenderly  beautiful  scenes 
on  those  fields  of  Upper  Italy  in  this  April  of  the 
year.  Wide  orchards  of  mulberry-trees,  with  soft, 
velvety,  budding  tufts  of  leaves  that  week  after 
week  unroll  and  stretch  out  into  a thousand  barbed 
points  of  shining  greenness ; there  are  long  lines  of 
poplars  and  of  lindens,  with  vines  hanging  in  lux- 
uriant festoons  from  tree  to  tree;  there  are  broad 
canals  of  silvery  water,  whose  banks  are  so  old,  and 
so  grassy,  and  so  knotted  with  coppices  of  gnarled 
shrubs  that  they  look  like  straight  rivers  which  God 
himself  laid  down ; there  are  grain  patches  (the  rice 
chiefest),  that  have  an  emerald  hue,  and  that  in  this 
time  are  just  tall  enough  to  take  their  first  wave  in 
the  spring  wind,  and  to  carry  it  and  repeat  it  in  em- 
erald ripples  till  the  eye  loses  it  in  the  shadow  of 
some  April  cloud ; there  are  old  Lombard  towns  that 
8 teal  upon  you  unsuspiciously  as  you  hurtle  over  the 
shaded  roads,  and  presently  awe  y$u  with  the  gaunt, 
grim  masonry  of  some  old  presiding  Lombard  tower ; 
there  arc  hills  that  are  steeped  in  a misty  violet  color 
until  you  bear  down  among  them  and  find  gray  olive 
orchards,  and  white  spires  of  churches,  and  bald  faces 
of  limestone  cliff,  and  patches  of  heather  which,  in 
August,  will  be  all  purpled  with  downy  bells  of 
bloom ; there  are  lakes  so  calm,  so  tranquil,  with  such 
soft  wooded  shores  that  it  seems  as  if  you  might  talk 
across  its  whole  reach  to  the  people  who  live  yonder 


in  the  white  country-house  upon  the  farther  bank, 
and  which  is  repeated — campanile,  and  balcon,  and 
rounded  window — in  the  middle  of  the  lake.  And 
then,  far  away,  so  far  that  a long  day's  drive  wiB 
not  change  the  violet  tint  into  the  green  and  gray 
of  near  mountains,  are  jagged  outlines  that  may  be 
jutting  spurs  of  Alps  or  Apennines — full  of  wealth 
of  Carrara  marble,  full  of  old  memories  of  battle  per- 
haps, full  of  glorious  beauty  always. 

But  on  the  highways,  as  you  pass,  there  meet  you 
companies  of  soldiers,  who  wear  white  coats  and 
speak  a foreign  language.  In  every  town  you  enter 
these  foreign  people  demand  your  passport,  and  every 
where  they  look  defiance  upon  the  humbled,  wan 
peasantry  who  possess  the  land,  and  who  till  it  with 
doubt  and  trembling.  Plodding  faithfully  about  all 
the  lesser  villages,  since  their  daily  bread  depends 
on  their  labor ; but  having  those  who  represent  their 
griefs  and  their  hopes  in  the  little  knots  that  gather 
about  the  church-doors  or  the  street-corners  of  the 
towns;  having  others  who  represent  their  griefs 
loudly  in  the  Government  Chambers  of  Piedmont; 
and  others,  again,  who  spend  sympathy,  loudly  but 
vainly,  wherever  freedom  is  loved  or  oppression  de- 
tested. 

Do  we  forget  our  great  Imperial  sympathizer, 

Louis  Napoleon  ? No : there  is  uo  forgetting  him ; 
for  say  what  we  will  of  his  oath-breaking  (which 
every  Revolutionist  virtually  does),  he  makes  a 
large  part  of  the  present  European  fermentation  in 
respect  of  oppressed  Italy.  Those  who  are  greatest 
foes  to  him,  by  reason  of  his  despotic  action,  by  rea- 
son of  his  curtailment  of  all  liberty  of  the  press,  are 
ready  with  arguments  to  show  that  his  apparent 
sympathy  is  only  matter  of  policy — that  he  would 
instigate  a war  for  the  sake  of  putting  his  own  lim- 
itations to  German  rule  as  well  on  the  Rhine  as  in 
Lombardy — that  he  is  only  a selfish,  managing  des- 
pot, eager  to  use  any  outcry  of  oppressed  humanity 
for  the  sake  of  extending  and  magnifying  his  influ- 
ence. 

And  shall  we  who  see  him  (or  seem  to  see  him) 
day  after  day,  driving  out  from  yonder  archway  of 
the  Tuileries  palace,  accompanied  by  that  lovely- 
faced  Empress  of  hi? — shall  we  join  in  the  ciy  of 
those  revolutionists  who  have  just  now  put  forth 
their  manifesto  in  London,  as  representatives  of  the 
Liberal  interest  of  Europe,  declaring  him  utterly 
outcast,  and  a fit  subject  for  assassination  ? Shall 
we  adopt  what  Felix  Pyatt  says,  and  believe  that 
we  might  achieve  glorious  martyrdom  by  slaying 
the  Emperor? 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  that  if  there  be  a meanness 
in  despotism  there  may  be  meanness  in  the  foils  to 
despotism ; and  if  history  shall  declare  that  Louis 
Napoleon  sought  only  personal  aggrandizement,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  honor  and  of  truth,  let  it  also  brand, 
as  they  deserve  to  be  branded,  those  members  of  the 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  London  who,  at  safe 
distance  themselves,  counseled  covertly  the  furtive 
assassination  of  the  Emperor. 

But  all  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question 
we  have  started — how  far  the  French  Emperor  sym- 
pathizes with  the  oppressed  people  of  Italy  ? Over 
and  over  we  are  taught  that  a man’s  active  human- 
ities may  lie  a long  way  from  his  home ; that  he 
may  be  capricious  and  tyrannical  in  bis  family,  and 
yet  be  the  source  of  certain  outgoing  charities  that 
spend  themselves  on  very  distant  objects— charities 
that  are  open  to  more  or  less  of  suspicion,  without 
doubt — and  yet  shall  we  ignore  them,  or  accept 
them  as  a certain  Providential  compensation  for 
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home  tyranny?  At  best,  or  at  worst,  character  is 
a riddle,  and  must  have  crooked  readings  to  inter- 
pret its  harmonies,  and  its  balance  of  bad  against 
the  good.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  a man  who 
should  deny  to  Paris  thinkers  the  liberty  to  utter 
their  thought,  and  who  should  keep  the  iron  barb 
of  exile  thrust  into  such  a warm  heart  as  Victor 
Hugo's,  should  subscribe  liberally  to  the  plaintive 
beggarhood  of  Lamartine,  and  worry  himself  into  a 
Quixotic  exaltation  of  championship  when  the  proud 
Teutonic  master  of  Hapsburg  tramples  so  ruthlessly 
as  he  does  upon  the  liberties  of  a hopeful  and  excit- 
able nation. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  Louis  Napoleon, 
with  all  his  harshnesses  of  rule,  is  very  boastful  and 
observant  of  certain  democratic  formulas,  such  as 
wide  voting;  and  observant,  too,  of  certain  demo- 
cratic prejudices  in  favor  of  new-made  men,  such  as 
Pelissier,  and  Walewski,  and  Persigny,  whom  he 
loves  to  thrust,  with  a bitter  kind  of  insistance,  upon 
the  mouldy  aristocratic  prejudices  of  England  : and 
all  these  democratic  formulas  and  democratic  obsti- 
nacies of  his  are  nowhere  so  spurned  as  in  the  high 
Court  of  Hapsburg ; nowhere  so  contumeliously  ig- 
nored as  in  the  Austrian  Government  of  Italy. 

Why  not  admit,  then,  that  Louis  Napoleon  may 
have  sympathies  with  the  Lombards  ? The  sympa- 
thies may  not,  indeed,  spring  from  the  purest  source 
— not  from  an  earnest  and  instinctive  detestation 
of  wrong ; but  surely  it  may  be  admitted  that  even 
our  imperturbable  and  silent  Emperor  may  have 
some  fellow-feeling  and  hearty  indignation  for  the 
sufferings  of  that  crippled  people  of  Lombardy  with- 
out reckoning  him  a saint  or  a philanthropist  Be- 
lieving all  the  harm  of  him  that  we  know,  why 
ignore  the  possibility  of  any  accidental  humane  in- 
tent? 

But  a far  larger  reason  for  Louis  Napoleon's  coy 
insistance  upon  this  Italian  matter  is  Ills  dread  of 
the  revolutionary  tendencies  of  Italy.  No  man  bet- 
ter than  he  knows  that  while  that  harsh  handling 
of  Vienna  is  upon  the  cities  of  Milan,  and  Verona, 
and  Venice,  and  Padua,  that  the  explosive  revolu- 
tionary power  of  the  peninsula  is  gaining  force  and 
a terribly -dangerous  intensity  by  confinement.  He 
knows  that  a liberalism  which  Austria  will  not  grant 
is  the  only  safety-valve.  He  can  well  afford  to  direct 
that  explosive  force  toward  the  old  myth  of  Italian 
unity ; and  would  rejoice  to  see  the  Southern  spirit 
of  revolution  converted  into  Piedmontese  loyalty. 

Every  year  that  the  students  of  Padua  are  nar- 
rowed to  the  discussion  of  only  barren  dogmas — 
every  year  that  fresh  young  minds  in  Breseia  and 
Mantua  are  cramped  and  clogged  and  fevered  with 
their  weary  and  aimless  unrest — every  year  that  a 
Poerio  wears  dungeon  fetters,  is  a year  full  of  up- 
springing  protests  against  absolutism  every  where. 
Mazzini  and  his  men  know  this ; and  they  know 
further,  that  any  imperial  leadership  in  Italy  just 
now  will  be  fatal  to  present  republican  dreams. 

Shall  poor  Lombardy  endure  meekly,  hoping  those 
dreams  may  come  true ; or  shall  she  batter  away  for 
more  breathing  space,  even  at  the  risk  of  achieving 
something  for  royalty  ? It  seems  to  us,  looking  on 
from  this  near  stand-point,  that  no  humane  man  can 
have  a doubt  as  to  how  that  question  should  be  an- 
swered. 

And  England — whose  sympathy  with  oppressed 
nationalities  is  oftentimes  so  bold  and  free,  whose 
anti-slave-trade-ism  is  so  persistent  and  authorita- 
tive, whose  earnest  liberalism  is  at  times  so  radiant 
and  demonstrative— what  says  England  ? 


England  is  doing  a capital  business  in  these  times ; 
there  is  a night  and  day  hum  through  all  her  great 
manufactories ; she  can  not  pile  down  her  ships  with 
goods  enough  for  the  new-opened  regions  of  India ; 
and  shall  we  worry  this  fine  merchant,  who  is  coin- 
ing money,  with  pestering  talk  about  those  shiftless 
Lombards  and  Venetians  ? 

What  says  England  now,  when  more  than  ever 
before  there  is  occasion  and  opportunity  to  teach 
Austria,  by  brave  and  swift  words,  that  she  is  doing 
a most  damnable  work  there  in  Italy,  and  should 
have  done  with  it  for  aye  ? What  says  she  to  lit- 
tle chivalrous  Piedmont,  whose  sympathies  are  fast 
bubbling  up  into  fierce,  wild  overflow ; which  little 
Piedmont  she  has  so  long  petted  and  patted,  and  fos- 
tered all  those  liberal  sympathies  that  now  challenge 
humanity  every  where? 

Why  England,  piling  down  her  ships  with  Stock- 
port  cottons,  says,  4i  Don't,  pray,  interrupt  us,  gen- 
tlemen ; it's  a very  silly  thing  to  fight.  And  then, 
Louis  Napoleon  is  an  ambitious  mad-cap;  who 
knows  what  will  come  of  it  all  ? Besides,  there  are 
the  treaties,  and  the  Lombards  are,  after  all,  used  to 
this  sort  of  thing.” 

It  is  only  Doctor  Antonio  again,  who,  by  his  kind- 
ness and  his  suffering  and  his  faith,  has  won  some 
warm  hearts  here  and  there ; and  if  he  presumes  so 
much  upon  the  warm-heartedness  as  to  count  it  an 
enduring  lien  of  fellowship,  is  presently  met  by  some 
brutal  baronet  who  kicks  him  out  of  all  communion 
with  an  oath. 

The  Italians  are  a sentimental  people,  and  the 
English  are  a practical  people ; and  what  right  have 
sentimental  people  to  blubber  out  their  griefs  in  the 
ears  of  practical  people  ? 

Savoyard  finds  his  brother  Lombard  imprisoned 
in  his  own  house,  and  allowed  scant  breathing-place 
and  no  liberty. 

He  says  this  is  infamous,  and  he  sets  about  find- 
ing what  help  he  can  to  thrust  away  this  foreign  in- 
terloper. He  is  not  strong  enough  to  do  it  by  him- 
self, but  his  cousin  Paris  has  given  a half  promise 
of  assistance.  Liberal  England  says,  “It’s  true  this 
Lombard  is  in  a bad  way ; but  we  won't  help  him, 
and  wo  won’t  help  the  Savoyard  relieve  him,  because 
(who  knows  ?)  perhaps  this  Savoyard  only  wants  to 
take  possession ; besides  which,  this  cousin  Paris  is 
a subtle  fellow,  and  possibly”  means  to  get  a share 
himself.  Upon  the  whole,  we  don't  know  what  we 
can  do,  except  to  send  down  old  Lord  Cowley,  and 
give  our  compliments  to  Francis  Joseph,  and  ask 
him  if  he  won't  be  so  good  as  to  take  hi9  grip  off 
the  throat  of  those  poor  devils  in  Italy,  for  a little 
while  fn 

If  liberty  and  union  are  secured  to  North  Italy”  in 
these  day”s,  there  will  bo  no  commemorative  col- 
umn to  Lord  Derby” — whatever  may  be  decreed  to 
Napoleon,  or  Emanuel,  or  Garibaldi. 

And  now  let  us  leave  our  prognostics,  and  our 
office  m usings,  and  slip  away  suddenly  for  a fast 
drive  into  Piedmont,  and  & glance  at  Its  chief  city 
and  its  chief  man.  There  will  be  many  travelers 
upon  that  road  before  many  months  go  by.  It  is 
not  a long  one ; forty-eight  hours,  or  thereabout,  will 
take  us  fairly”  to  Turin ; and  we  have  a mountain  to 
climb  upon  tho  way.  A little  portmanteau,  a spy- 
glass, a passport,  a note-book,  and  perhaps  a buffet 
de  poche , are  all  we  need.  Lyons  is  in  the  track, 
and  we  swim  over  tho  road  from  Paris  thitheT  as  if 
wings  carried  us.  Fortifications  of  Paris,  hewn 
stone  and  grassy  rampart,  outlying  houses,  glimpses 
of  river— Seine  or  Yonne  — shining  domes,  among 
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which  the  Invalides  and  Pantheon  are  chiefest,  slip 
out  of  sight  behind  us ; poplars,  scattered  villages, 
long  white  streaks  of  road,  where  asses  with  pann- 
iers jog  on;  brown  lanterns  of  churches ; sheep  lying 
under  trees;  copses,  pollards,  still  water;  men  in 
blue  shirts;  plains,  poplars,  copses,  pollards,  still 
water  again ; is  there  any  other  way  of  describing 
French  landscape — such  French  landscape  as  lies  be- 
tween Paris  and  Lyons  (saving  always  the  mountain 
gaps  as  you  approach  Chalons,  and  so  go  over  into 
regions  of  Burgundy  wine,  where  lie  Beaune,  and 
Macon,  and  the  yellow  front  of  the  Cote  d’Or)? 

Who,  except  the  silk  buyers,  stops  at  Lyons? 
Who  should,  with  Savoy  and  Savoyards  and  the 
wild  drive  of  the  Mont  Cenis  in  prospect?  Would 
you,  who  live  in  the  West,  have  some  picture  of  the 
wild  drive  of  Mont  Cenis  ? Follow  us,  then,  through 
pleasant  Savoy  villages  that  have  their  meadows, 
their  brooks,  their  fringing  fir-woods,  and  their  tall- 
hatted  idlers ; follow  us  through  rough-paved  courts 
of  Savoyard  inns,  reeking  with  strange  medley  of 
smells ; follow  us  to  the  stout  deal  tables  of  small 
hostelries,  where  boiled  chamois  meat  is  smok- 
ing, while  fresh  horses  are  put  to  the  lumbering 
carriage  in  which  we  are  to  pass  the  mountain. 
Fir-trees,  and  orchards,  and  walnut  groves  beyond 
the  villages,  and  rising  country  moip  broken,  and 
with  brooks  that  have  wrought  ravines,  and  have 
no  longer  pleasant  margins  of  meadow ; rising  and 
toiling  by  solitary  houses,  where  waiting  grooms 
stand  ready  with  fresh  teams ; a yoke  of  oxen  at- 
tached in  front  of  the  horses,  and  the  ascent  becomes 
serious.  Zigzagging  beside  precipices ; seeing  your 
road  of  two  hours  back  grown  into  a merest  foot- 
path ; curses,  in  rolling,  mellifluous  Italian,  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Savoyard  postillion  mingling  with 
the  tramp  and  the  clamp  of  horses,  oxen,  and  car- 
riage ; while  peaks  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of 
you;  the  grass  grown  thin  and  juiceless,  and  only 
heather,  or  lichens,  or  perhaps  an  Alpine  rose;  a 
barn-like,  gaunt  stone  house,  with  narrow  windows, 
which  is  a hospice,  and  they  tell  you  the  summit  is 
reached.  March-like  winds  whistle  around  you, 
carrying  stray  snow-flakes  and  sharp  chills.  Then 
comes  a long  and  swift  zigzag  descent ; you  shud- 
der at  the  turnings — that  mad  postillion  is  so  reck- 
less ! Rocky,  barren  valleys  at  first,  and  then  qui- 
eter and  greener  ones ; and  precipices,  and  clatter- 
ing hoof-falls,  and  tho  smack  of  the  postillion’s  whip, 
and  air  warmer  and  warmer  (will  he  overset  us  in 
this  mad  speed  of  his  around  the  zigzags?),  and  hot 
sunshine  blazing  yellow  on  far-off  cliffs  of  limestone, 
and  rosy  sunshine  on  all  the  snow-peaks  northward 
and  eastward;  zigzag  on  zigzag;  the  leaders  are 
positively  in  a gallop ; and  you  could  toss  your  hat 
into  tho  valley-bottom,  where  a white  brook  (fed 
from  glaciers  high  up)  sparkles  and  flashes  through 
the  firs ; warmer  and  w armer,  and  sight  of  gray  ol- 
ive orchards,  and  suddenly  a great  plain,  so  soft  un- 
der the  April  haze,  and  with  such  mellowness  of 
tone  that  you  know  it  to  be  Italy. 

We  reckon  nothing  more  until  we  are  set  down 
under  the  arcade  of  the  Hotel  Fedor  at  Turin.  A 
mouldy  room  in  the  front  of  the  house ; a window 
that  looks  out  upon  thtrold  paluco  square.  It  is  not 
tho  King’s  home  we  see,  but  an  old  palace,  belong- 
ing to  a period  when  palaces  were  half  castles — a 
quaint,  homely  affair,  with  only  a picture-gallery 
that  is  worth  seeing  about  it;  and  in  this  gallery 
(if  it  were  worth  j'our  while  to  look  in)  some  of  the 
rarest  works  of  Albano  that  you  can  see  any  where. 
It  is  a large  square  under  your  window,  the  palace 


occupying  the  centre,  the  pavement  scrupulously 
clean,  and  under  the  surrounding  homes  an  an ait 
like  those  of  Bologna  or  of  Rivoli. 

And  if  we  ramble  about  under  this  arcade  (as  vt 
shall  after  a quiet  dinner,  wetted  with  a fiacaa  of 
the  wine  of  Asti)  we  shall  find  old  booksellers  with 
quaint  editions  of  old  Italian  poets,  with  song-bools, 
with  portraits  of  Italian  patriots ; and  we  shall  set 
knots  of  men  talking  here  and  there,  and  sokhen 
passing,  from  time  to  time,  with  a harried  and  busi- 
ness-like air,  as  if  war  were  astir.  And  if  you  listen 
to  talk  (having  ear  for  the  dolcezza  mcraciglum), 
you  w ill  hear  brave  and  heated  words  about  Cavoar. 
and  Marmora,  and  Verona,  and  the  Austrians;  very 
much  doubt  of  England,  perhaps ; somewhat  d 
France ; but  none  at  all  of  Italian  capability  sod 
Italian  destiny. 

There  are  fewer  marks  of  antiquity  than  a stran- 
ger of  the  West  might  look  for  in  the  city  of  Turin; 
there  are  streets  of  modem  largeness,  long  vistas  of 
houses  of  uniform  architecture,  and  great  array  d 
columns  and  of  artistic  foppery. 

King  Emanuel  (easy  to  be  seen  in  carriage  or 
on  horseback)  might  be  a 41  good  fellow*  at  yow 
club ; not  intellectual  of  lode ; but  ease-loving,  tad 
with  great  stock  of  bonhomie . 

The  Count  Cavour,  however,  is  the  man  who  wiD 
be  looked  after  with  most  interest ; and  he  may  be 
seen  any  day  in  the  Piedmontese  Chamber.  Set 
fifty  yet,  and  a man  of  middle  height,  wearing  spec- 
tacles, and  somewhat  of  sarcastic,  keen  expreaoa 
about  the  mouth  that  might  remind  one  of  M. 
Thiers. 

We  go  on  to  quote  from  a careful  observer: 

u The  Count  has  all  the  carelessness  and  seh-esD- 
fidence  of  a man  bom  to  a considerable  fortune,  and 
to  whom  power  is  not  a means  of  insuring  respect, 
but  of  employing  his  talents  in  the  service  of  he 
country.  At  the  Chamber,  on  ordinary  ocoastoa^ 
the  First  Minister  of  Piedmont  somewhat  resembles 
the  intendant  of  a rich  family  giving  a plain  and 
simple  account  of  his  stewardship.  He  seems,  when 
speaking,  to  be  conversing  with  such  or  such  a mem- 
ber, such  or  such  a party,  and  gives,  in  the  most  un- 
ornamental  style  possible,  explanations  of  his  views 
or  conduct,  always  listened  to  with  interest  Being 
a man  really  well  versed  in  every  thing  relative  to 
government,  and  particularly  to  what  concerns  Pied- 
mont, ho  is  always  ready  to  provoke  disciiseioo  in 
order  to  explain  every  thing  clearly.  In  the  Pied- 
montese Chamber  the  deputies,  in  general,  speak 
from  their  places,  and  the  Ministers  reply  in  tte 
same  manner.  The  Ministerial  bench,  which  is  d 
a circular  form,  is  placed  opposite  the  tribune,  as  it 
is  in  France,  with  the  back  turned  to  the  assembly. 
Count  de  Cavour,  sitting  carelessly  with  one  leg  or* 
the  other,  seeing  and  hearing  every  thing,  has  all  ths 
appearance  of  attending  to  nothing.  But  should  any 
thing  be  said  which  relates  to  him  personally,  or  to 
his  department,  he  is  up  in  a moment,  and  fixes  s 
magnetizing  look  on  some  unfortunate  deputy,  ap- 
pears to  address  him  alone,  and  to  crush  him 
his  arguments.  At  other  times  he  becomes  an*- 
mated,  tarns'  to  one  side,  then  to  the  other,  and 
cries,  gesticulates,  and  almost  menaces.  And  wbffl 
an  opitositiou  member  has  spoken,  and  at  tho  mo- 
ment when  a vote  is  about  to  take  place,  the  Pw®* 
dent  of  the  Council  hurries  about  the  assembly,  wp~ 
porting  one  waverer,  enlightening  another,  and 
lying  his  partisans  by  his  attitude  and  gesture,  hba 
a general  bringing  up  his  squadrons.  But  whoa  the 
subject  is  a really  serious  one,  and  when  tbs  Coot 
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has  to  ascend  the  tribune,  he  is  no  longer  the  same 
man.  His  phrases  then  become  studied,  and  his 
voice  sonorous ; his  ideas  are  brought  forward  with 
order ; his  oratorical  gestures  are  united  with  a well- 
depicted  emotion ; the  statesman  unvails  himself  to 
the  full  extent  of  his  views ; and  the  transfiguration 
is  complete  and  worthy  of  admiration.” 

In  full  sight  of  Turin  (and  a magnificent  view 
may  be  had  from  the  old  convent  yard,  a mile  from 
the  city)  is  a jagged  horizon  outline  of  snow-capped 
mountains  — snow-capped,  at  least,  as  late  as  this 
month  of  April — and  the  wind  from  thence  comes 
down  at  nightfall  so  piercing  and  keen  that  in  our 
room  of  the  Hotel  Feder  we  have  kindled  a blazing 
fire  of  fagots.  Bartolomeo  has  brought  in  a pann- 
ier full  of  sticks  and  placed  it  by  the  hearth ; he 
has  given,  besides,  a dish  of  good  English  tea,  and  a 
curiously  twisted  tea-cake,  which  Mr.  Murray  tells  us 
can  not  be  found  outside  of  the  Piedmontese  capital. 

Bartolomeo  is  of  a talking  humor;  and  we  en- 
courage him.  “ Would  Signor  like  to  see  the  Egyp- 
tian collection,  a very  curious  one ; mummies,  Sig- 
nor,  nobody  knows  how  many  centuries  old,  that 
have  their  own  hair,  and  faces,  and  eyeballs — una 
meravigha.  Signor  ?”  (And  so  it  is,  to  bo  sure ; for 
we  see  it  afterward — hair,  and  dried  skin,  and  plump 
full  hand,  of  some  old  Pharaoh’s  handmaid  or  daugh- 
ter.) But  Bartolomeo  is  encouraged  to  talk  poli- 
tics ; he  has  fears  of  being  drafted  for  the  wars. 

“What  wars  may  those  be,  Bartolomeo?” 

“Ah,  Signor,  the  wars  with  the  Austrians — the 
beasts:  we  shall  drive  them  out  of  Italy,, Signor. 
It  is  just.” 

“ And  you  fear  to  go  to  such  war  ?” 

“Fear!  we  don’t  know  that  word  when  the  war 
comes ; but  la  mia  madre , a mother,  eccola.  Signor, 
she  lives  yonder,  poor,  and  no  one  to  help  her  only 
Bartolomeo.” 

So  he  talks,  while  the  fagots  crackle,  and  the 
harsh  night-wind  whistles  under  the  arcades  and 
around  the  walls  of  our  new  home  in  Turin. 

Candles  are  burning  beside  the  tea-tray,  and  Bar- 
tolomeo has  brought  up  a fresh  number  of  our  gos- 
sipy friend  Galignani. 

A new  opera  by  Felicien  David ; and  what  do  we 
hear  of  it  ? Let  us  read : 

“The  scene  is  laid  in  the  city  of  Herculaneum, 
almost  on  the  eve  of  its  destruction,  but  then  flour- 
ishing in  all  its  glory  under  Olympia  (Mme.  Borghi- 
Mamo),  sister  of  Nicanor,  the  proconsul  of  Gnecia 
Magna,  whom  he  has  invested  with  royal  authority, 
and  who  has  been  crowned  at  Rome.  The  first  scene 
discloses  the  palace  of  the  Queen  with  a crowd  of 
courtiers  and  populace  displaying  the  various  cos- 
tumes of  the  Asiatics,  Greeks,  and  Latians  who  peo- 
pled this  ancient  Grecian  colony  now  fallen  under 
the  Roman  sway.  Two  Christians  have  been  seized 
by  the  people  in  the  act  of  praying,  and  are  dragged 
before  the  authorities  for  condign  punishment.  These 
are  Helios  (Roger),  an  Eastern  prince  who  has  em- 
braced the  new  faith,  and  the  other  Lelia  (Mme. 
Gueymard),  his  affianced  bride.  Olympia,  who  is  a 
kind  of  incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  Astarte,  resolves 
to  reconvert  Helios  from  his  new  religion  and  com- 
mences a scene  of  seduction  in  which  she  is  but  too 
successful ; he  abandons  his  promised  bride  and  be- 
comes a slave  to  the  beauty  of  Olympia.  We  are 
next  transported  to  a sombre  valley,  with  barren 
rocks  surmounted  by  a rude  crucifix,  where  the  per- 
secuted Christians. assemble  to  worship,  but  they  are 
dispersed  by  Nicanor  and  bis  soldiery.  The  chie£ 
left  alone  with  Lelia,  declares  an  ardent  passion  for 


her,  and,  being  rejected,  is  about  to  employ  force, 
when  the  cross  is  suddenly  lighted  up  with  electric 
fire,  and  a thunder-bolt  strikes  the  ravisher  to  the 
earth.  These  unlooked-for  miracles  seemed  to  create 
much  surprise  among  the  spectators,  which  was  not 
at  all  decreased  when  they  beheld  a rocky  tumulus 
open  like  the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  no  less  a per- 
sonage than  Satan,  in  propria  persona , starts  up 
therefrom.  The  evil  one  speedily  gives  the  auditor}' 
to  understand  that  he  is  at  war,  tooth  and  nail,  with 
the  Christians,  and  commences  the  campaign  against 
them  by  awaking  the  jealousy  of  Lelia,  who  has  al- 
ready dark  forebodings  of  the  dangers  of  her  lover’s 
faith,  exposed  to  the  fascinations  of  her  beauteous 
rival.  On  expressing  a wish  that  her  eyes  could 
pierce  the  walls  of  the  4 Palais  Maudit,’  the  demon 
causes  the  rocks  to  sunder,  and  the  interior  of  the 
glittering  boudoir  of  Olympia  is  show'n  to  her,  with 
the  voluptuous  queen  reposing  on  a luxurious  couch 
surrounded  by  slaves,  and  Helios  at  her  feet,  repeat- 
ing a tender  love-strain  he  had  sung  to  her  (Lelia) 
in  the  first  act.  The  effect  of  this  air,  with  the 
Oriental  splendor  of  the  scene  and  grouping  of  the 
figures  in  the  back-ground,  with  the  despair  of  Lelia 
and  the  menaces  of  Satan,  in  the  front,  forms  a fine 
and  most  dramatic  contrast.  In  the  next  act  we 
find  the  apostasy  of  Helios  completed ; he  shares  the 
throne  of  Olympia,  and,  surrounded  by  the  wanton 
pleasures  and  magnificence  of  the  East,  his  former 
love  and  his  Christianity  seem  equally  forgotten. 
****** 

“In  the  mean  time,  the  licentiousness  of  the  city 
and  its  rulers  is  calling  down  upon  it  the  wrath  of 
Heaven,  and  the  unheeding  revelers  are  warned  of 
their  impending  fate  by  a kind  of  male  Cassandra, 
Magnus  by  name,  whose  admonitions  are  scoffed  at 
by  the  Queen  and  her  people.  At  length  the  fatal 
hour  arrives : Vesuvius  roars  with  the  coming  tem- 
pest, and  Satan,  quick  to  odd  to  the  elements  of  evil, 
spreads  the  horrors  of  insurrection  through  the  dis- 
tracted land.  Terror  seizes  every  heart.  Helios 
implores  and  obtains  the  pardon  of  his  outraged 
Lelia,  and  is  by  her  borne  to  the  skies,  while  the 
i terrible  volcano  pours  its  burning  lava  upon  the 
doomed  city.  The  Queen  and  her  adherents  appear 
j on  a lofty  terrace  yet  free  from  the  tieiy  torrent; 

I Satan  4 smiles  in  the  tumult  and  enjoys  the  storm,’ 
while  the  destructive  flame  is  advancing  from  column 
to  column  and  enveloping  temple  after  temple.  The 
whole  stage  is  now  turned  into  a representation  of 
one  of  Martin’s  magnificent  biblical  pictures  repre- 
senting the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  a more  im- 
posing sight  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.” 

If  not  in  Turin,  enjoying  ourselves  by  these  blaz- 
ing fagots,  we  might  be  just  now  delighting  our 
eyes  with  that  wondrous,  fiery  spectacle  of  Vesuvius. 
Yonder  across  the  square,  beyond  the  shadow  of  the 
old  palaoe,  a street  band  is  just  now  playing  some 
favorite  national  air;  there  is  a bunt  of  loyalty  in 
it ; we  see  the  windows  open ; do  we  hear  the  click 
of  coins  upon  the  pavement  ? 

And  is  that  a fire  yonder,  or  only  the  red  reflec- 
tion of  a just-rising  moon  on  the  old  palace  tower, 
on  the  roofs,  and  far  away  on  the  jagged  line  of  the 
white-topped  mountains  ? 

Back  now  to  Galignani where  there  meets  our  eye 
this  little  cutting  from  Punch , being  an  actual  ad- 
vertisement in  a horticultural  journal  of  England : 

WANTED,  as  Gardener,  by  a Clergyman  in  York- 
shire,  a respectable  middle-aged  man  to  look  after 
two  Cows,  Pigs,  and  Poultry,  and  to  make  himself  use- 
ful; a single  man  preferred;  to  board  with  the  servants 
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and  deep  over  the  atablea.  Wages,  8*.  ($1  SO)  per  week, 
or  to  a Man  with  a Bass  Voice,  able  to  practice  in  the 
week  with  the  singers,  and  to  lead  the  church  singers, 
10a.  ($2  25).  Must  be  a member  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland, and  his  character  must  bear  strict  inquiry.  He 
must  be  a good  Kitchen  Gardener,  and  be  able  to  attend 
to  a small  Greenhouse. — Rev.  C.  T.,  etc. 

It  sounds  quceriv,  this  little  paragraph  from  free 
England,  as  we  read  it  by  tbfo  light  of  our  Piedmont- 
ese fagot  fire.  Let  us  look  after  our  street  musi- 
cians again.  We  can  just  catch  an  echo  of  their 
strain.  They,  or  English  gardeners  (with  ban 
voices) — which  are  happiest? 

Back  to  our  Galiynani  again,  from  which  we  will 
read  you  a little  argument  for  the  mustache  (out  of 
tho  Medical  Times) : 

41  Hair  not  only  keeps  off  the  rays  of  the  sun  in 
the  tropics,  but  it  keeps  in  the  natural  warmth  of 
the  body  in  the  Arctic  regions ; catarrh,  bronchitis, 
herpes  labialis,  maxillary  neuralgias,  sore  throats — 
to  all  these  it  is  antagonistic— antagonistic,  indeed, 
to  most  of  those  influences  which  have  the  credit  for 
being  exciters  of  pulmonary  disorders.  1 The  Naval 
Brigade  in  the  Crimea  w as  most  remarkable  for  free- 
dom from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.  One 
officer  shaved  off  his  mustache,  a thick  and  bushy 
one,  on  rejoining  his  ship.  The  immediate  result 
was  an  attack  of  pulmonary  inflammation,  which 
well-nigh  cost  him  his  life.'  And  then  the  cruelty 
of  the  operation  itself!  Let  each  of  us  landsmen  re- 
flect how  tenderly  we  treat  our  chins — the  careful 
appliances  we  demand  to  get  comfortably  through 
the  daily  business  of  shaving ; and  then  reflect  upon 
poor  Jack's  condition  and  appliances  as  reported  by 
the  naval  doctor : 1,  blunt  razor ; 2,  cold  water,  and 
little  of  it ; 8,  darkness,  or  something  like  it ; 4,  bit 
of  broken  looking-glass ; 5,  rolling  ship ; 6,  cold,  stifT 
features  from  the  morning  watch  to  operate  upon ; 
7,  rage  at  being  forced  to  torture  himself.” 

And  after  this,  mention  of  the  arrival  of  the  Ne- 
apolitan captives  at  Cork — Poerio  and  others — you 
know  the  story  of  it  all ; but  observe,  Shaftesbury 
and  other  men  of  kindred  faith  are  raising  sums  to 
bestow  upon  them — are  giving  them  kind  and  glad 
welcome,  as  they  should.  But  Derby  and  Disraeli, 
through  their  accredited  minister,  will  next  week 
be  ample  and  fulsome  in  expressions  of  the  distin- 
guished consideration  they  entertain  for  the  tyrant 
who,  for  ten  long  years  (without  any  show  of  rea- 
son), has  held  these  captives  in  bondage.  The 
Shaftesbury  demonstration  is  private  and  exception- 
al, and  the  Disraeli  demonstration  official  and  public. 

How  long  shall  an  earnest  humanity  be  only  pri- 
vate, and  the  miserable  apologies  for  tyranny  be  ac- 
cepted, and  public,  and  effective? 

Our  fire  is  out. 

What  if  we  wander  on  in  the  month  to  come 
through  Lombardy,  kindling  other  fires  (if  need  be) 
in  Mantua,  Verona,  and  Padua? 


(EMtflr’B  firamtr. 

SOMEBODY  says,  and  somebody  says  a very  good 
thing  when  he  says,  that 44  fun  should  be  culti- 
vated as  a fine  art,  for  it  is  altogether  a fine  thing. 
Who  ever  knew  a funny  man  to  be  a bad  one  ? On 
the  contrary,  is  not  he,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  gener- 
ous, humane,  social,  and  good?  To  be  sure  he  is. 
Fun  is  a great  thing.  It  smoothes  the  rough  places 
of  life,  makes  the  disposition  fresh  and  rosy,  scatters 
sunshine  and  flowers  wherever  we  go,  gives  the  world 
a round,  jolly  countenance,  makes  all  the  girls  as 


pretty  as  May  roses,  and  mankind  one  of  the  bat 
families  out." 

And  the  devout  Puritan,  Fuller — a glorious  old 
saint  he  was,  too — said  that  44  an  ounce  of  cheaf ti- 
neas is  worth  a pound  of  sadness  to  serve  God  with.9 

Or  to  serve  man  with  either.  Be  cheerful  always. 
Oh,  be  joyful ! Laugh  and  grow  Cat.  Be  just,  and 
fear  not.  Read  the  Drawer,  and  you  will  lore  tad 
laugh ; and  a man  who  laughs  and  loves,  and  loves 
to  laugh,  will  be  a good  neighbor  and  a trusty  friend. 


We  are  nine  years  old  to-day.  This  number  con- 
pletes  another  year  of  the  Magazine,  and  the  tests 
will  begin  with  the  number  for  June.  Short  and 
merry  years  to  the  Drawer  they  have  been.  The 
publishers  say  they  have  been  years  of  plenty  to 
them ; but,  like  the  Drawer,  they  are  always  asking 
for  more.  Let  us  begin  the  new  year  by  giving 
them  a lift  Send  them  on  the  names  of  all  tho 
friends  you  have,  with  the  rags  that  are  taken  in 
pay,  and  so  make  the  readers  of  the  Drawer  two 
millions  or  more,  and  that  right  speedily.  The 
Harpers  are  fond  of  clubs.  Strike  them  hard  with 
one  from  every  corner  of  the  country.  And  tho 
Drawer,  always  full  and  running  over,  is  wide  awake 
for  something  new.  If  any  body  hath  any  thing 
funny  let  him  tell  it  quick,  and  tell  it  so  that  the 
Drawer  can  hear  it.  The  more  the  merrier. 


Old  Uncle  John  Johnson  lives  out  in  Chicago. 
He  came  from  the  land  of  steady  habits  long  tune 
ago,  and  would  be  right  glad  to  see  the  friends  he 
had  left  behind.  But  it  was  a long  way  to  go,  and 
he  was  old  and  stiff  in  the  joints.  He  sent  his  son 
Tom  to  visit  and  bring  him  a full  report  of  all  the 
folks  he  once  knew.  Tom  was  right  glad  to  make 
tho  trip,  and  when  he  got  to  Norwich  he  soon  found 
the  girls  so  agreeable  that  he  forgot  all  about  the  old 
cronies  his  father  wanted  him  to  hunt  up,  and  went 
back,  after  a month's  visit.  His  father  asked  him 
about  his  old  neighbor  Perkins,  but  Tom  didn't  rec- 
ollect the  name. 

“ Well,  how  is  Deacon  Huntington  ?”  But  Ton 
hadn't  seen  the  Deacon. 

44  Did  you  see  Mr.  Rockwell  ?” 

44  No.”  Tom  had  missed  seeing  him.  And  so 
the  old  man  went  on  with  his  questions  till  he  saw 
that  Tom  had  been  fooling  him ; and  to  try  himoooe 
more,  he  asked, 

44  Did  you  see  old  Parson  Noyes?” 

Tom  thought  it  was  about  time  to  have  seen  soma- 
body,  and  answered,  promptly, 

44  Oh  ye* ; he’s  first-rate— sent  lots  of  love— want* 
to  see  you  badly.” 

44 Oh,  murder !”  gasped  the  old  man.  44  Yon  litib 
pesky  fool,  Parson  Noyes  has  been  dead  thefe  forty 
years!!” 

Thomas  subsided. 

44  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves,® 
and  drunken  men  think  all  men  but  themselves 
drunk.  Jenkins  was  foreman  of  the  Grand  Jury  in 
Jones  County,  and  at  the  dose  of  a week’s  session 
complained  of  one  Mr.  Nelson,  a juryman,  that  hs 
had  been  drunk  every  day.  The  Judge  fined  tbs 
man  twenty  dollars ; but  the  jury  protested  that  Mr. 
Nelson  was  the  most  temperate  man  among  them, 
and  for  himself,  he  said  he  had  not  drank  a drop  of 
liquor  in  ten  years.  The  J udge  relaxed,  and  remU* 
ted  the  fine,  and  the  jury  then  intimated  to  theO®* 
that  the  foreman  was  himself  the  drunken  man; 
and  on  inquiry,  the  truth  came  out  that  Jenkins  had 
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been  drank  all  the  week  and  quite  unconscious  the 
while,  but  imagining  that  sober  Mr.  Nelson  was  quite 
out  of  the  way. 


Major  John  Wood  was  highly  incensed  when 
he  heard  that  his  neighbor,  Reily,  had  slandered  his 
spotless  reputation.  He  resolved  to  prosecute  him 
for  slander,  and  recover  damages  if  he  could.  But 
he  took  advice  first  of  a judicious  friend,  who  gave 
him  his  opinion  in  these  few  words : 

44  My  rale  is  to  fight  for  character  and  law  for 
money.” 


Joe  Wilson  was  one  of  the  best  pilots  on  the 
Mississippi,  but  proud  of  his  place,  and  cranky.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  run  his  boat  smack  up  against 
the  bank,  one  morning  in  a dense  fog,  and  could  see 
only  a little  nigger  sitting  on  a stump,  munching  a 
bit  of  corn  bread. 

44  Whose  place  is  this?”  cried  the  pilot. 

44  Massa’s,”  said  the  nigger. 

44  Well,  who’s  your  master  ?” 

44  Why  de  gemman  what  owns  de  place,”  answer- 
ed the  little  fellow. 

44  You  rascal,”  roared  the  pilot,  4 4 I’d  crop  your 
ears  off  if  I had  you  here.” 

44  Yes,  but  you  ain’t  got  me  dar,”  shouted  little 
nig,  as  the  pilot  backed  out  and  escaped  from  the 
shore  and  the  wit  of  the  boy. 


44  John  Taylor,  in  the  4 Records  of  My  Life,’  a 
very  entertaining  book,  relates  an  anecdote  of  one 
Humphrey,  an  indigent  London  wit,  who  lived  upon 
his  friends,  but,  in  return,  was  profuse  of  in  cita- 
tions— never,  of  course,  accepted — to  dine  with  him, 
and  always  on  the  same  dish — 4 a beef-steak  and 
mackerel A waggish  friend,  who  had  often  re- 
ceived this  invitation,  in  declining  it  on  one  occasion 
when  mackerel  had  been  long  out  of  season,  advised 
him : 4 My  dear  Humphrey , change  your  fish!' 

44  In  reading  this,  not  long  since,  I was  reminded 
of  a circumstance  I heard  Governor  C.  A Wickliffe — 
years  ago,  when  I was  a bojr — relate  of  Governor 
Letcher,  both  of  the  good  old  State  of  Kentucky,  and 
Members  of  Congress  together  for  several  years.  One 
session,  on  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  the  mem- 
bers were  daily  besieged  by  a little,  pale,  sickly  beg- 
gar girl,  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  with  the  same 
plaintive  petition — ‘Please  give  mo  a picayune  to 
buy  my  mother  a loaf  of  bread !’  Perhaps  no  mem- 
ber so  frequently  gave  her  the  pittance  asked  as 
Governor  Letcher.  One  day  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged  (the  good  old  Whigs)  had  suffered  some 
parliamentary  disaster,  and  Governor  L.,  then  one 
of  its  most  efficient  leaders,  came  out  in  an  exceed- 
ing ill  humor.  The  pitiable  little  girl  was  at  her 
post,  imploring  the  members  as  usual ; and  seeing 
the  benevolent  Kentuckian,  she  made  up  to  him. 

4 Mister,  please  give  me  a picayune  to  buy  my  mo- 
ther a loaf  of  bread !'  The  Governor  was  discussing 
the  event  of  the  day  in  a very  excited  manner,  but 
hurriedly  running  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  find- 
ing a dollar,  he  handed  it  to  her : 4 My  little  girl,' 
said  he,  4 ask  your  mother , as  a very  great  favor  to 
me,  to  change  her  dietP  and  resumed  the  former 
topic.” 


The  anecdote  in  the  March  number  of  Harper 
about  the  law,  posted  on  a court-house,  in  regard  to 
persons  coming  from  the  city  of  Charleston,  recalls 
another  in  Tennessee.  The  southern  part  of  the 
State  was  visited  by  the  small-pox,  and  nearly  all 
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the  towns  passed  laws  prohibiting  persons  from  in- 
fected regions  from  coming  within  their  corporate 
limits.  But  the  resolution  passed  by  the  town  au- 
thorities of capped  the  climax  : 

u Resolved — That  no  person  or  persons  coming  from  any 
locality  in  which  the  small-pox  is  now  prevalent  shall  be 
allowed  to  stop,  for  any  length  of  time  whatever,  within 

thirty  miles  of  the  town  of , under  penalty  of  a fine 

of  $000,  and  being  removed  beyond  the  said  limits !" 


A weld-known  writer  in  the  Pelican  State  writes 
us  a good  thing  from  one  of  his  little  folks : 

44  Wife  and  I were  looking  at  some  pictures  in 
which  little  naked  angels  were  quite  conspicuous. 
She  called  the  attention  of  our  wee  daughter  to  them, 
and  remarked, 

44  4 Lizzy,  dear,  if  you  are  a good  girl,  and  go  to 
heaven,  you  will  be  liko  those  angels.' 

44  Lizzy  looked  up,  with  a lip  that  told  at  once  she 
didn't  appreciate  the  promise,  and  said, 

44  4 1 want  to  be  better  dressed  than  that  when  I 
go  to  heaven!’” 

And  a Missouri  friend  says : 44 1 have  a boy,  and 
want  to  put  him  into  Harper  immortality.  Well, 
little  Joe  was  taught  to  pray  at  three  years  old — as 
all  children  ought  to  be-— by  his  mother.*  (I  have 
no  skill  in  that  line,  and  prudently  left  that  task  to 
the  other  half  of  myself— which  is  full  two- thirds, 
by-the-by.)  Little  Joe  had  had  a real  burst  with 
my  boy  Dick,  a lad  of  fourteen ; and  when  bed-time 
came,  and  with  it  Joe’s  prayer-time,  the  little  fellow 
got  down  to  the  pious  duty  in  good  earnest  He 
prayed  through  his  rhymes ; then,  4 God  bless  papn, 
mamma,  and  every  body — but  not  Hick  V Human 
nature,  pure! 

44  Again : The  little  logician  had  lo9t  a toy,  and 
Dick  had  lost  a dime.  They  talked  about  rewards 
for  finding.  4 But,'  said  little  one,  4 if  I find  your 
dime,  Dick,  the  finder  gets  half ; but  if  you  find  my 
pretty  harp,  you  find  what  wasn't  lost/1  Nature 
again!” 

44  How  often  are  we  4 grown-up  children'  put  to 
the  blush  by  the  pure  thoughts  of  those  whom 
Christ  has  ‘set  in  our  midst!'  It  was  not  many 
months  ago  when  I heard  4 a mother'  say  4 that  her 
dear  little  daughter  begged  her  for  a story  one  night 
as  she  was  putting  her  to  bed ; and,  os  it  was  near 
Easter,  sbe  recounted  to  her  daughter  the  story  of 
our  Saviour’s  sufferings,  death,  and  glorious  ascen- 
sion : 4 4 And  the  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain, 
the  dead  arose  from  their  graves,  and  the  sun  went 
out,  and  it  was  quite  dark.” 9 

44  4 No  wonder,  mamma ; it  went  out  to  light 
Christ  back  to  heaven,  I reckon.'  ” 

A Brooklyn  physician  has  a little  daughter  now 
in  her  fourth  year.  Her  father  is  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  word  instanter.  One  day  last  week  he 
asked  her  what  instanter  meant  After  thinking  a 
moment,  she  replied,  44 Hurry  up  the  cakes!" 


44  A lady  promised  her  little  daughter  a new 
doll  baby.  As  the  lady  passed  out  of  the  door  the 
daughter  ran  after  her,  crying,  4 Ma,  oh  ma ! I don't 
want  a doll  baby ; I’m  tired  of  doll  babies ; bring 
me  a little  tiny  sure  enough  baby  /’  ” 


This  is  certainly  a very  pretty  conceit  for  a child : 
44  My  little  niece  Bettie  is  subject  to  what  is  called 
4 stitches  in  the  side.’  This  morning  she  stood  in  the 
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door  watching  the  lightning  which,  now  and  then, 
flashed  from  a retreating  thunder-cloud.  After  at- 
tentively observing  it  for  some  time,  she  turned  to 
her  mother,  and  gravely  asked : 

“ ‘Ma,  ain’t  the  lightning  the  paint  qf  heaven  V 

“‘Why,  my  daughter,  what  makes  you  ask?* 
said  her  mother. 

“ * Because  it  comes  quick ; just  like  those  pains  I 
have  here  sometimes,’  laying  her  hand  upon  her  side. 

“On  another  occasion,  while  a shower  was  fall- 
ing, she  asked  if  the  rain  were  not  the  angel*'  tear*  ? 
I,  for  one,  think  that  child  will  be  a poet  if  she 
lives.” 

Charlie  is  four  years  old.  One  day  hi is  elder 
brother  “squared  off”  before  him,  and  said,  “Come 
on,  C. ; let’s  have  a fight !”  C.  drew  himself  up  hi9 
full  number  of  inches,  and,  with  as  much  dignity  as 
if  he  felt  the  full  force  of  his  position,  answered, 
“ No,  bror  Z.  [brother  G.J  Fra  not  a fighting  char- 
acter t I am  a church  member!" 

AN  OLD  ENIGMA 

Thb  noblest  object  in  the  works  of  Art, 

Tho  brightest  gem  that  nature  can  impart, 

The  point  essential  in  the  lawyer's  case, 

The  well-known  signal  In  the  time  of  peace, 

The  fanner’s  prompter  when  he  drives  the  plow, 
The  soldier's  duty  and  the  lover's  vow, 

The  planet  seen  between  the  earth  and  sun, 

The  prise  that  merit  never  yet  has  won, 

Thf  miser's  treasure  and  the  badge  of  Jfews, 

The  wife’s  ambition  and  the  parson’s  dues. 

Now  if  your  noble  spirit  can  divine 
A corresponding  word  for  every  line, 

By  the  first  letters  quickly  will  be  shown 
An  ancient  city  of  no  small  renown. 


When  old  Squire  Crane  was  first  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  down  in  South-west- 
ern Missouri,  he  knew  less  of  law  and  legal  forms  than 
he  did  about  killing  “ bars.’i  It  was  my  fortune 
to  be  a witness  of  the  first  marriage  ceremony  the 
old  fellow  ever  undertook.  The  young  couple  stood 
up  in  the  Squire’s  office,  and  the  happy  bridegroom 
desired  the  functionary  to  u propel” — to  which  impa- 
tient request  the  Justice  acceded,  by  inquiring, 

“ Miss  Susan  Roots,  do  you  love  that  ’ar  man  ?w 

“Nothin’  shorter!”  responded  Miss  Roots,  with  a 
subdued  laugh . 

“And  you,  John  Kennon,  do  you  allow  to  take 
Sue  for  better  and  worscr?” 

“ Sartin  as  shootin’,  Squire !”  earnestly  responded 
the  enamored  John,  “ chucking”  Sue  under  the  chin. 

“Then  you  both,  individually  and  collectively, 
do  promise  to  love,  honor,  and  obey  each  other, 
world  without  end  ?” 

A satisfactory  reply  was  given. 

“ If  that  ’or  be  the  case,”  continued  the  magis- 
trate, 44  know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  this 
’ere  twain  aforesaid  is  hereby  made  bone  of  one  bone, 
and  flesh  of  one  flesh;  and,  furthermore,  mag  the 
Lord  have  merqj  upon  their  soul*!  Amen !” 

I left  the*  office  with  the  conviction  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  that  the  Squire,  although  not 
particularly  posted  up  in  the  marriage  ritual,  had  a 
very  good  general  idea  of  legal  forms  and  ceremonies. 

Some  months  ago  you  published  in  the  Drawer 
certain  verses  said  to  be  fragments  of  an  unpublished 
poem  by  Thomas  Hood ; but  which,  I beg  leave  to 
assure  you,  were  never  seen  by  him,  nor  written 
until  years  after  he  was  cold  in  death.  In  1848  the 
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writer  of  this  projected  a versified  essay  on  punning, 
with  verbal  illustrations.  During  his  moments  ef 
leisure,  as  certain  punning  ideas  arose  in  his  mind, 
he  would  commit  them  to  verse  in  such  form  as  he 
imagined  he  could  use  them  in  his  essay.  The  writer 
was  young  and  inexperienced ; and,  not  unlike  older 
and  wiser  men,  would  sometimes  be  unable  to  dis- 
criminate between  ideas  originating  with  himself 
and  those  received  from  his  desultory  reading.  Fur- 
ther than  two  or  three  unintentional  plagiarisms 
arising  from  this  cause,  the  verses  alluded  to  were 
original  with  the  writer  of  this.  The  only  meaner 
in  which  he  can  explain  their  appearing  in  the 
Drawer  is  by  supposing  some  one  of  the  many  to 
whom  I loaned  my  Commonplace-Book  took  the  lib- 
erty of  transcribing  them,  and  of  forwarding  them 
to  you.  You  also  expressed  a desire  to  have  fur- 
ther fragments  of  the  same  poem ; and  as  I have  “all 
there  is  in  tho  market,”  I herewith  send  then  to  you. 
The  essay  was  never  completed,  the  writer  having 
outgrown  his  incipient  attack  of  poesy  before  he  had 
the  opportunity  to  perpetrate  any  more  bad  pans. 
The  verses,  as  I find  them  in  my  Commonplace- 
Book,  stand  in  the  following  miscellaneous  order,  or 
rather  disorder : 

A though  we  find  most  words  to  mean 
The  same  by  sound  as  sight. 

Some  mean  according  to  their  mien. 

So  mind  and  write  them  right. 

Thus  plains  are  never  planes,  *tis  plain, 

No  more  than  hares  are  hales; 

And  belles  are  never  bells  we  know, 

And  fares  are  never  fairs. 

A sea-horse  is  a sea-horse  when 
We  see  him  in  the  sea; 

But  when  we  see  him  in  the  bay, 

A bay-horee  then  is  he. 

Of  course  a race-course  is  not  coarse; 

A fine  Is  far  from  fine; 

And  though  a mine  a mine  must  be, 

It  Is  not  therefore  mine. 

A though  a night  Is  not  a day, 

And  differs  from  it  quite; 

Yet  still  it  happens,  odd  enough, 

A day's  sometimes  a knight. 

A river,  when  its  current  moves 
With  rapid  speed  along, 

Is  said  most  properly  to  be 
A stream  both  fast  and  strong; 

But  when  with  thick-ribbed  ice  *tis  bound, 

And  speeds  along  no  longer, 

Its  waters  then,  though  motionless, 

Are  faster  still,  and  stronger. 

Some  words  if  spelled  out  by  their  sound 
Would  seem  but  duplicates 

Of  sundry  letters  strung  in  rows, 

At  random,  by  the  Fates; 

Others  again,  like  fabled  books 
On  the  enchanters  shelves, 

Contain,  in  simple  potency, 

A spell  within  themselves. 

Thus  XTC,  and  NTT, 

And  LEO  we  view. 

Are  spelled  in  this  quite  simple  way, 

And  XLNC  too. 

In  others,  not  a letter  has 
The  sound  it  ought  to  have; 

And  seem  mixed  up  as  if  to  look 
like  Chance's  autograph. 

And  thus  in  eccentricity 
We  see  some  several  c*s; 

Also  in  ooei&ciency; 

But  not  one  c in  seas. 
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Nor  are  theca  fa  in  human  eyes, 

Bat  e's  there  are  in  ease; 

And  in  hubbubbubbubberoua 
The  6*s  are  thick  a*  bees. 

Some  cabalistic  words  have  power 
To  bind  one’s  foes  in  fetters; 

No  wonder  there's  a charm  In  word*, 

When  there’a  a spell  in  letters. 

A pan’s  a word  that’s  played  upon. 

And  has  a double  sense; 

But  when  I say  a double  sense, 

I don't  mean  double  cents. 

As  thus:  A bat  about  a room 
Not  long  ago  I knew  • 

To  fly;  he  caught  a fly,  and  then 
flew  up  the  chimney  flue. 

But  such  a scene  was  never  seen 
(1  feel  quite  sure  at  that) 

As  when,  with  bats,  all  hands  essayed 
To  hit  the  bat  a bat 

To  make  a pair  two  pean  it  takas; 

If  ciphered  out  with  care, 

You’ll  find  each  pair,  though  worth  two  cents, 
Is  but  a cent  a pear. 

If  one  were  ridden  o’er  a lot, 

He  might  his  lot  bewail; 

If  on  a rail,  most  likely  he 
Would  rail  against  the  rafl. 

A certain  knight  whene’er  it  rained 
Gave  to  his  horse  the  reins. 

And  rode  at  random  on  the  road. 

Heedless  of  neck  or  brains. 

The  captain  gave  the  mate  a rope, 

To  carry  up  aloft; 

And  though  he  took  it  up  aloft, 

It  was  not  up  a loft. 

Another  one  was  Bent  aloft, 

A certain  rope  to  bend; 

And  then,  because  he  missed  the  rope, 

They  gave  him  the  rope's-end. 
««•••• 

*Tis  punishment  for  me  to  pun, 

’Tis  trifling,  void  of  worth ; 

So  let  It  pass  away,  just  liko 
The  dew  that’s  due  to  earth. 

Kot  Tom  Hoop. 

These  are  the  verses,  Mr.  Editor ; and  if  any  oth- 
er person  can  produce  them  from  any  other  source 
—either  Thomas  Hood's  or  any  other  person's  pub- 
lished or  unpublished  poems — he  can  take  one  of 
Genius  best  from  your  humble  servant,  provided  he 
can  discover  who  he  is. 


A very  pleasant  correspondent  says : 

44  There  is  an  incident  connected  with  the  life  of 
our  great  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  which  I never 
have  seen  reported,  but,  as  I know  it  to  be  true,  and 
it  illustrates  one  phase  in  his  character  not  often 
presented  to  the  world,  I will  tell  the  story  as  it  oc- 
curred. * 

44  The  year  1850  I passed  in  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts, making  ray  home  at  the  ‘Samoset,’  the  house 
for  a cool  breeze,  a social  chat,  and  a quiet  home. 
Parker  and  Tribou  were  the  proprietors  I can  al- 
most hear  4 Jim'  trotting  through  the  hall,  his  tire- 
less tongue  keeping  time  to  his  flying  feet.  He  is 
in  the  4 As  tor’  now. 

“Mr.  Webster’s  residence,  at  Marshfield,  was 
about  ten  miles  distant,  but  here  he  often  came  to 
meet  his  personal  and  political  friends,  and  in  the 
summer  months  it  was  his  favorite  resort,  and  often 
we  had  him  for  days  together,  an  ever- welcome 
guest.  Here  he  seemed  at  home.  Here  we  forgot  that 
he  was  the  statesman,  but  we  can  never  forget  that 
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he  was  a social  and  agreeable  gentleman.  His  table- 
talk,  his  twilight  conversations,  will  ever  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  Were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy 
them. 

“ Fishing  along  a beautiful  brook,  winding  through 
the  forest  of  scrubby  pines  that  covers  the  country  a 
short  distance  from  the  bay,  was  bis  morning  recre- 
ation. Dressed  in  his  never-failing  blue  coat,  with 
gilt  buttons,  his  memorable  straw-hat,  and  his  long 
rubber  boots,  he  presented  to  a stranger  the  appear- 
ance of  any  thing  but  the  godlike. 

“The  stream  he  loved  so  well  was  famous  for 
trout,  and  he  was  famous  for  not  catching  them. 
Often  he  would  sit  for  hours  on  a moss-covered  stone 
in  a retired  nook,  his  line  dangling  in  and  above  the 
water,  but  never  a bite ; and  if  there  had  been,  the 
fish  was  safe,  for  he  was  entirely  unconscious  of  all 
around  and  about  him.  One  warm  and  sultry  morn- 
ing in  July,  while  thus  absorbed,  he  was  aroused  by 
hearing  from  over  the  stream, 

“‘Hullo,  there!  hullo,  1 say!  How  are  ye? 
Nice  morning  this ! Got  any  fish  ? have  any  bites  ? 
How  dye  get  over  there?  I’ve  been  fishing  two 
hours ; nary  bite.  I see  you  have  long  boots  on ; 
what'll  you  take  to  carry  me  over?  don't  want  to 
get  my  feet  wet.  I'll  pay  you  well;  what'll  ye 
take?' 

4 4 Here  he  paused  long  enough  for  Mr.  Webster, 
who  had  all  this  time  been  surveying  the  speaker  (a 
slight-built,  dandified  youth),  to  ask, 

44  4 What  will  you  give?’ 

44  4 Well,  a quarter ; that’s  'nough,  ain’t  it?’ 

44  4 Well,  yes ; I suppose  it  is.* 

4 4 So,  quietly  laying  down  his  rod,  he  took  his  way 

to  our  Boston  boy,  Joe  D , who,  by-the-way,  was 

as  good  a fellow  as  ever  sold  tape ; he  was  now  on  a 
three  days’  furlough  and  bound  to  crowd  all  the  fish- 
ing, sea-bathing,  and  sight-seeing  of  a season  into 
the  allotted  three  days’  time,  and  one  was  rapidly 
passing  away.  Mr.  Webster  seated  himself  on  the 
bank ; Joe  mounted  his  shoulders,  and,  like  Caesar 
whom  Cassius  from  the  raging  Tiber  bore,  so  Joe 
upon  the  godlike  shoulders  safely  crossed  the  stream. 

The  quarter  quickly  changed  hands.  Mr.  Webster 
quietly  settled  into  his  accustomed  seat,  while  Joe, 
on  further  pleasure  bent,  hastened  up  the  stream. 
Tired  and  hungry,  he  returned  rather  late  for  dinner 
and  passed  into  the  dining-hall,  where  the  guests 
were  engaged  in  the  last  act  of  the  drama. 

“ Our  Bostonian,  however,  fell-to  with  an  appe- 
tite sharpened  by  his  morning  exercise,  and  with  a 
full  determination  to  make  up  with  speed  what  he 
had  lost  in  time.  So  intent  upon  his  own  affairs 
was  he,  that  he  took  no  notice  of  those  around  the 
table  until  some  one  requested  Mr.  Webster  to  re- 
late his  morning  adventures. 

44  Joe  looked  up,  and  folio  win  c .with  his  own  the 
direction  of  all  other  eyes,  he  beheld  his  morning 
<s£neas.  Turning  to  his  nearest  neighbor,  he  asked, 

44  4 Who  is  that  ?’ 

44  4 That ! why  that’s  Daniel  Webster.’ 

44  He  found  no  further  use  for  his  knife  and  fork, 

I and  was  silently  leaving  the  table,  when  Mr.  Web- 
ster saw  and  recognized  him ; with  a look  or  a nod 
(Joe  could  never  tell  which)  detained  him,  and  re- 
quested him  to  take  wine.  He  took  the  wine  with 
a trembling  hand,  and,  with  a look  of  earnest  en- 
treaty, begged  Mr.  Webster  not  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances which  occurred  in  the  morning. 

44  Mr.  Webster  replied,  ‘You  should  not  be  ashamed 
of  the  adventure,  since  there  is  no  young  man  in  the 
the  country,  however  lofty  his  aspirations,  that  will 
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be  likely  to  attain  the  position  you  this  morning  oc- 
cupied.* 

44  Joe  left  the  table,  the  house,  and  on  the  first 
train  left  town,  satisfied  that  he  had  done  enough 
for  one  season.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Webster  related 
the  whole  affair  to  the  assembled  guests,  and  to  this 
day  Joe  enjoys  the  sobriquet  of 4 I)an.*w 


44  Judge  J 8,  formerly  of  East  Tennessee,  but 

more  recently  a resident  of  Mississippi,  was  an  ec- 
centric man,  of  very  marked  and  peculiar  character. 
A man  of  pretty  good  education,  he  had  filled  many 
public  stations.  A giant  in  stature  and  symmetrical 
in  form,  his  personal  appearance  was  really  striking. 
Egotism  w as  the  prominent  frailty  of  the  Judge ; and 
he  had  contracted  a notorious  habit  of  shooting  4 the 
long  bow,*  especially  in  all  narratives  concerning  his 
personal  strength  and  his  individual  exploits.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  habit  in  this  respect,  I write  for  the 
Drawer  (almost  in  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman)  the  following  singular  story,  which  the 
writer  has  heard  him  relate  more  than  once.  Ad- 
dressing a group  of  rustic  auditors,  the  J udge  said : 

44  4 1 do  suppose,  gentlemen,  when  I was  young,  I 
was  by  far  the  strongest  man  in  all  Tennessee.  When 
I was  twenty-five  years  old  I went  to  a Company 
muster  one  day,  at  an  old  ruined  mill  site.  Lying 
on  the  green  sward  was  one  of  the  largest  mill- 
stones, partly  embedded  in  the  earth,  which  the  eyes 
of  man  ever  rested  upon.  After  the  training  was 
over,  the  men  were  experimenting  to  see  whether 
any  two  of  them  could  raise  this  mill-stone.  They 
made  many  efforts  without  moving  it.  The  stone 
was  such  a huge  one  that  a man  could  scarcely  grasp 
the  diameter  by  extending  both  arms  to  the  full  ex- 
tent. At  length  a young  man,  a neighbor  of  mine, 
who  had  some  knowledge  of  my  amazing  strength, 
bet  ten  dollars  that  there  was  a single  man  on  the 
ground  who  could  raise  the  stone  clear  of  the  earth 
by  his  own  unaided  strength.  I knew  who  the  young 
man  meant  when  the  proposition  was  first  made,  but 
I said  nothing  until  the  bet  was  arranged.  When  I 
was  indicated  as  the  person  who  was  to  perform  this 
astonishing  feat  not  a soul  would  believe  its  accom- 
plishment was  possible.  Bet  upon  bet  was  made, 
five  to  one,  that  I would  fail.  I pulled  off  my  coat, 
rolled  up  my  sleeves,  and  calmly  waited  until  the 
bets  were  all  set  and  the  stakes  put  up.  The  men 
formed  a circle.  I confidently  advanced,  well  know- 
ing my  great  power.  Reaching  across  the  stone  with 
difficulty,  I “grabbled”  the  earth  away  until  I got 
my  fingers  well  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the 
stone.  Then,  planting  myself  in  proper  position, 
and  extending  my  legs,  and  exerting  almost  all  the 
astonishing  powers  Nature  gave  me,  I pledge  you 
my  word,  gentlemen,  that  the  mighty  mass  was  el- 
evated a foot  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  multitude!* 

44  4 And  you  really  lifted  it  clear  of  the  ground 
Without  assistance  ?*  inquired  a 4 doubting  Thomas.* 
44  4 Yes,  Sir!'  emphatically  replied  the  Judge; 

4 but  I am  free  to  confess  that  the  effort  sunk  me  up 
to  mg  knees  in  the  solid  earth , and  1 saw  five  millions 
of  starsPn 


4 4 In  1844,  under  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Oregon,  when  all  that  portion  of  Uncle  Sam’s  domin- 
ions west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  composed  one  ju- 
dicial district,  and  4 Hez’  was  Judge  and  your  hum- 
ble servant  Sheriff  thereof,  his  Honor  hail  occasion 
one  day  to  fine  a party  litigant  ten  dollars  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  Now,  as  none  of  us  had  seen  such 
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a thing  as  a 4 mint-drop*  since  we  left  the  white  set- 
tlements on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains,  and  as 
beaver-skins  and  wheat  were,  at  the  time,  the  legal 
tender  of  the  country,  we  all  considered  the  fine  a 
mere  matter  of  form — a proceeding  on  the  part  of 
his  Honor  to  keep  up  appearances,  and  to  sustain  the 
dignity  of  his  court  Very  much  to  our  surprise, 
however,  the  party  aforesaid  deliberately  walked  op 
to  the  clerk’s  table,  and  after  unfolding  divers  and 
sundry  pieces  of  buckskin,  brought  down  on  the 
table  a bright  glittering  eagle  with  a slam  that  mads 
it  dance  and  ring  again. 

44  The  dignity  of  the  Judge  evaporated  in  a broad 
grin,  the  clerk  was  evidently  taken  by  surprise,  and 
the  by-standers,  one  after  another,  subjected  the  coin 
to  all  sorts  of  tests — such  as  ringing,  tasting,  feeling, 
clipping,  etc. — to  satisfy  themselves  that  it  was  a 
bona  fide  piece  of  money. 

44  In  the  evening  a consultation  was  held  among 
the  officers  of  the  court  and  the  members  of  the  b«r 
as  to  the  proper  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  fine. 
The  statutes  of  Iowa — then  the  supreme  law  of  tha 
land — were  consulted,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  clerk 
insisted  that  he  had  a right  to  retain  possession  of 
the  money ; the  attorneys  argued  w ith  much  warmth 
that  it  ought  to  be  divided  equally  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  bar ; I modestly  hinted  that  I thought 
the  sheriff  was  the  proper  person  to  take  charge  of 
all  fines  until  some  provision  was  made  by  law  for 
their  disposition.  The  matter,  however,  was  finally 
disposed  of  by  his  Honor,  who  decided  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  law  upon  the  subject,  he  would  ap- 
propriate five  dollars  of  the  money  to  buy  a pair  of 
pantaloons  for  the  Judge , and  with  the  remaining fee 
dollars  he  would  purchase  a blanket  for  the  Court  /** 


Stale  jokes,  but  well  preserved,  are  served  up  by 
a correspondent  who  insists  that  wit,  like  wine,  in^- 
proves  with  age.  He  cites  the  following  example*: 

44  Counselor  Garrow,  during  his  cross-examination 
of  a prevaricating  old  female  witness,  by  whom  it  was 
essential  to  prove  that  a tender  of  money  had  been 
made,  had  a scrap  of  paper  thrown  to  him  by  a coun- 
sel on  the  other  side,  and  on  it  was  written : 

41 4 Garrow,  submit ; that  tough  old  jade 
Can  never  prove— a tender  made  l* 


44  Manners,  first  Earl  of  Rutland,  soon  after  his 
creation,  told  Sir  Thomas  More,  when  that  great 
man  was  made  Chancellor,  that  he  was  too  much 
elated  with  his  preferment;  and  verified  the  old 
proverb,  4 Ifonores  mutant  mores.* 

44  4 No,  my  lord,*  said  Sir  Thomas ; 4 the  pun  will 
do  much  better  in  English — 4 4 Honors  change  man- 
ners.”1 


44  A painter  was  employed  In  painting  a Wert 
Indiaman  in  the  Thames,  on  a stage  suspended  under 
her  stem.  The  captain,  who  had  just  got  into  the 
boat  alongside  to  go  ashore,  ordered  the  cabin-boy  to 
let  go  the  painter  (the  rope  that  held  the  boat).  The 
boy  instantly  went  aft  and  let  go  the  rope  by  which 
the  painter’s  stage  was  held.  The  captain,  angry 
at  the  boy’s  delay,  cried  out,  4 Confound  yon  for  a 
lazy  dog ! why  don’t  you  let  go  the  painter  ?*  4 He*s 
gone,  Sir,*  replied  the  boy,  'pots  and  all?” 

A friend  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing: 44  As  many  good  things  are  got  off  in  In- 
diana Street,  Chicago,  as  in  most  avenues  of  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  our  friend  Howe  is  responsible  for 
his  full  share  of  them.  However,  at  the  close  of  an 
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evening  recently,  during  which  he  had  been  unusu- 
ally taciturn,  as  he  took  up  his  hat  to  leave,  a rising 
young  lawyer  from  Virginia  remarked  to  Howe  that 
he  had  said  nothing  new  during  the  whole  evening. 

11  The  only  reply  was  a bow  to  the  party,  and  the 
words,  * Good-night !’ 

“ * Well,’  said  the  lawyer,  * that  is  nothing  new. 
I dare  say  that  Adam  said  ‘ ‘ Good-night”  to  Eve.’ 

“ 4 No,’  rejoiued  Howe ; 4 ho  said,  44  Good  Eve.”  * 

44  Young  Virginia  acknowledged  the  com,  and 
took  back  his  compliment.” 


This  is  true  to  the  letter,  and  as  natural  as  life : 
A constant  reader  of  the  Drawer  writes  of  one  of  the 
boys,  who  came  home  after  having  a glorious  time 
in  the  puddles — his  face  all  aglow,  and  his  rubber- 
boots  full  of  water.  The  punishment  of  staying  in 
the  house  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  did  not  seem 
very  great  at  first;  but  as  his  little  heart  warmed 
with  the  recollection  of  the  triumphs  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  he  had  waded  deeper  than  any  of  his  play- 
mates dared  to,  he  could  bear  the  restraint  no  longer, 
and  went  to  his  mother,  saying,  44  Please,  mother, 
whip  me  and  let  me  go  out  again  !n 


It  has  been  a disputed  question  with  moralists 
and  philosophers  in  all  ages  as  to  whether  a truly 
happy  man  could  be  found— one  perfectly  contented 
with  his  lot,  and  what  it  takes  to  make  a happy 
man.  These  questions  have  been  solved  at  last  by 

44  Billy  K the  City  of  G , in  the  Scioto 

Valley.  44  Billy”  has  been  for  a long  time  a resideut 

of  G , and  by  economy  and  moderate  industry  has 

acquired  property  worth  about  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars. Billy  is  ready  at  all  times  to  enter  into  a dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  philosophy,  law,  history, 
or  theology ; and  on  all  these  questions  he  can  give 
4 4 an  opinion  as  is  an  opinion.”  While  conversing  on 
the  subject  of  riches  and  poverty,  he  remarked 4 4 that 
he  considered  great  wealth  as  a curse;  it  made  a 
man  proud  and  overbearing  in  his  demeanor,  and 
forgetful  of  his  duties  to  society,  and  his  wealth 
would  most  probably  bo  an  injury  to  his  family.  On 
the  other  hand,  extreme  poverty  was  by  no  means 
desirable ; a man  might  lose  his  health,  and  become 
a charge  on  the  charity  of  his  friends.  In  fact,  he 
had  thought  much  on  the  subject,  and  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  happiest  man  in  tho  world 
was  one  who  was  worth  about  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars1.” 

His  auditors  smiled  risibly ; and  when  Billy  was 
gone  they  agreed  that  he  was  certainly  a happy 
man,  and  that  self-conceit  could  go  no  farther. 


An  episode  in  the  professional  career  of  an  eminent 
jurist  of  Pennsylvania,  late  a Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  deserves  to  bo  rescued  from  oblivion.  Soon 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Williamsport  to  argue  his  first  case.  As  he  was  pac- 
ing the  deck  of  the  canal-boat  on  which  he  was  jour- 
neying, he  encountered  a group  of  three  substantial, 
rustic-looking  persons,  who  were  deeply  engaged  in 
discussing  the  merits  of  an  important  lawsuit  which 
had  recently  been  tried.  Fresh  from  the  study  of 
Blackstonc,  and  believing  himself  to.  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  legal  learning  and  the  incarnation  of  juridical 
science,  ho  joined  the  group,  and  straightway  pro- 
ceeded to  enlighten  the  party  as  to  tho  law  bearing 
oq  the  case.  Tha  opinions  which  had  been  advanced 
he  dogmatically  pronounced  to  be  erroneous,  and  con- 
trary to  law,  reason,  and  precedent.  His  auditors 
listened  with  profound  attention  until  he  had  fin- 
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ished  his  harangue,  when  one  of  them  quietly  in- 
formed the  speaker  that,  from  his  discourse,  it  was 
evident  he  was  ignorant  of  every  principle  of  law — 
civil,  common,  and  statute,  written  or  unwritten.  A 
second  added  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  rules  of 
logic,  as  was  apparent  from  his  defective  style  of 
reasoning.  The  third  listener  stated  it  as  his  con- 
viction that  the  intruder  was  also  destitute  of  com- 
mon sense.  Exasperated  by  such  uncomplimentary 
remarks,  the  legal  aspirant  abruptly  left  the  group, 
and  resumed  his  promenade  on  the  deck  of  the  boat. 
Chancing  to  meet  the  skipper,  he  inquired  if  he 
knew  those  three  old  chaps  who  were  talking  to- 
gether; adding,  with  considerable  asperity,  that 
they  were  the  most  stupid  set  of  blockheads  that 
ever  lived. 

44  Those  three  old  chaps,  Mr.  K ,”  responded 

tho  ancient  mariner, 44  are  the  J udges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  on  their  way  to  Williamsport,  where  the 
court  opens  to-morrow !” 

Mr.  K did  not  make  his  dtibut  in  the  Supreme 

Court  at  that  session,  but  postponed  his  appearance 
to  a more  convenient  season. 


The  specimens  of  native  American  literature  that 
sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  Drawer  are  amus- 
ing, if  not  creditable  to  our  national  reputation  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  A Southern 
correspondent  writes  that  an  adventurer  from  parts 
unknown  recently  made  his  appearance  in  the  vil- 
lage and  posted  tho  following  advertisement.  Ho 
sends  us  the  original  copy : 

CONSORT  TO  BE  HELD 

in  the  room  ladcly  ocapied  by  mr  brigler  in  f rankling 
October  the  19th  1853  there  will  be  a choice  celection  ofj 
music  played  on  the  german  C flute  the  music  consists  of 
lilley  dale  Washington  grand  mercli  O come  come  a way 
Hail  Columbia  Happy  day  the  girl  i left  behind  me  with  a 
celection  of  sacred  music  thare  will  be  vocal  music  also 
the  music  will  be  sweet  and  impresive  with  great  Melody 
thare  will  be  a lecture  on  schriptural  obsurvevations  with 
a sketch  of  the  early  History  of  genny  Lind  performance 
to  commence  at  early  candle  light 

Jdmitance  12}  Cents 
By  Proff  U Beaver 


A Baltimore  correspondent  writes  to  the  Draw- 
er: 

44 The  following  epitaph,  written  by  ‘Poor  Jerry’ 
himself  many  years  ago— alas ! I knew  him  well — 
I now  copy  from  a 4 country  church-yard 
44  4 Here  lies  poor  Jerry, 

Who  always  seemed  merry. 

But  happiness  needed. 

He  tried  all  he  could 
To  be  something  good, 

But  never  succeeded. 

He  married  two  wive*: 

The  first  good,  but  somewhat  quaint ; 

The  second  very  good— like  a saint: 

In  peace  may  they  rest. 

And  when  they  come  to  heaven. 

May  they  all  be  forgiven 

For  marrying  such  a pest* " 


In  one  of  the  Baltimore  schools  the  boys  were 
reading  from  one  of  their  class-books  a story  of  noble 
revenge.  It  told  of  two  lads,  Philip  and  Robert,  of 
very  opposite  characters.  The  first  was  kind  and 
forgiving,  while  the  other  was  irritable  and  selfish. 
Philip  was  walking  out  one  day,  carrying  in  his 
hand  a cane,  a present  from  his  father,  which  acci- 
dentally falling  from  his  hand,  fell  upon  a pitcher 
filled  with  water  belonging  to  Robert,  who,  not  Hst- 
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cuing  to  Philip’s  apology,  seized  the  cone  and  broke 
it  in  pieces.  Little  Philip,  instead  of  resenting  the 
injury,  passed  on.  Some  time  after  this  Philip  found 
Robert  lying  beneath  a heavy  log  which,  by  some 
means,  had  fallen  on  him.  Young  Philip  very  kind- 
ly lifted  the  log  from  his  old  enemy,  and  assisted  him 
up ; thus  returning  good  for  eviL 

“Now,”  said  the  teacher,  “see,  boys,  what  a no- 
ble little  fellow  Philip  must  have  been!  What 
would  you  do,  Johnnie,”  asked  the  teacher  of  a 
bright-eyed  little  fellow  who  seemed  interested  in 
the  story,  “ were  you  to  have  your  cane  thus  broken 
by  another  boy  ?” 

Little  Johnnie  arose  from  his  seat  and  doubled  his 
fists,  while  his  eyes  dashed,  and  said,  ul  would  lam 
him  so  bad  he  couldn't  stand!* 

Human  nature  in  its  worst  variety. 


During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1856  Gen- 
eral A , of  Tennessee,  who  had  all  his  life  been  a 

warm  and  zealous  Whig,  and  was  noted  for  his  elo- 
quent appeals  in  behalf  of  his  party  when  upon  the 
hustings,  found  himself  very  suddenly  turned  into 
the  ranks  of  his  old  enemies,  the  Democrats — like 
many  other  old-line  Whigs — and  fighting  the  “ new 
order.”  Upon  one  occasion,  at  a Democratic  mass 
meeting  in  the  City  of  Nashville,  being  called  upon 
for  a speech,  he  related  the  following  anecdote,  by 
way  of  illustrating  his  position  and  how  he  came  to 
be  a Democrat : 

“ He  had  a neighbor,  Joe  Stetson— a wild,  rollick- 
ing fellow,  who  spent  most  of  his  time  in  drinking 
and  spreeing,  while  his  wife,  Polly,  was  left  at  home 
to  do  the  chores.  Upon  a certain  occasion  Joe  left 
home,  to  be  back,  as  ho  said,  that  night.  Night 
came,  but  Joe  did  not.  The  next  day  passed ; and, 
about  sunset,  Joe  came  up,  in  the  worst  condition 
imaginable — his  clothes  dirty  and  tom,  one  eye  in 
deep  mourning,  and  his  face  presenting  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a piece  of  raw  beef  than  any  thing  else. 
Polly  met  him  at  the  door,  and,  noticing  his  appear- 
ance, exclaimed, 

“ 4 Why,  Joe,  what  in  the  world  is  the  matter?’ 

44 1 Polly,’  said  Joe,  ‘do  you  know  long  Jim  An- 
drews? Well,  him  and  me  had  a fight’ 

“ 4 Who  whipped,  Joe  ?*  asked  Polly. 

44  ‘Polly,  wo  had  the  hardest  fight  you  ever  did 
see.  I hit  him,  and  he  hit  me;  and  then  we 
clinched.  Polly,  ain’t  supper  most  ready?  I ain’t 
had  nothin’  to  cat  since  yesterday  morning.’ 

“‘But  tell  me,  who  whipped,  Joe?’  continued 
Polly. 

44  4 Polly,*  replied  Joe,  4 1 tell  you  you  never  did 
see  rich  a fight  as  me  and  him  had.  When  he  clinched 
me  I jerked  loose  from  him,  and  then  gin  him  three 
or  four  the  most  sufficientcst  licks  you  ever  beam. 
Polly,  ain’t  supper  ready  ? I’m  nearly  starved.’ 

“ 4 Do  tell  me  who  whipped,  will  you  ?’  continued 
Polly. 

44  4 Polly,’  said  Joe, 4 you  don’t  know  nothin*  *bout 
fitin’.  I tell  you  we  fout  like  tigers ; wo  rolled  and 
we  tumbled — first  him  on  top,  then  me  on  top— and 
then  the  boys  would  pat  me  on  the  shoulder,  and 
holler 44  Oh  my ! Stetson  !**  We  gouged,  and  bit,  and 
tore  up  the  dirt  in  Seth  Runnells’s  grocery  yard  worse 
nor  two  wild  bulls.  Polly,  ain't  supper  ready  ? I’m 
monstrous  hungry.’ 

44  4 Joe  Stetson!’  said  Polly,  in  a tone  bristling 
with  anger,  4 will  you  tell  me  who  whipped  ?* 

“ 1 Polly,’  said  Joe,  drawing  a long  sigh,  ‘/  hol- 
leredP 


44 1 have  been  fighting  the  Democrats  a long  time, 
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and  we  have  fonght  hard,"  continued  General  A ; 

“and — 4 1 hollered  P* 


Pahsow  J , of  southern  Berkshire,  is  reputed 

to  have  been  a man  of  a strong  body  and  a strong 
mind.  The  leader  of  the  choir  in  his  church,  per- 
ceiving that  he  invariably  gave  out  a very  long 
hymn  near  the  close  of  the  exercises  of  Sabbath, 
took  upon  himself  the  liberty  of  saying  to  the  ehoir, 
“Sing  only  four  verses.” 

The  old  Parson  noticing  this  innovation,  one  day,* 
after  giving  out  a long-hymn,  as  usual,  watched  for 
the  signal  from  the  chorister  and  said,  with  a gram, 
drawling,  dictating  voice  and  manner, 

“Sing  it  all/  while  I rest!” 


A Hard-Shell  preacher  has  not  been  allowed  a 
chance  to  be  seen  or  heard  in  the  Drawer  for  many 
a month.  A correspondent  in  Mississippi  reports 
the  following  as  a veritable  passage  in  a discourse 
which  he  heard  with  his  own  ears,  and  we  give  it  a 
place  as  a specimen  of  Hard  Shell  learning  and  re- 
ligion. Here  it  is : 

“ 4 My  Deer  Breethren,  you  may  find  my  tex  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  Mark,  8th  and  part  of  9th  verse.  It 
reads  somewhat  thus:  “For  nation  shall  rise  up 
against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom ; and 
there  shall  be  earthquakes  in  divine  places,  and 
there  shall  be  famines  and  troubles ; these  are  the 
beginnings  of  sorrows.  But  take  heel  to  yourselves.” 

“‘And  now  my  heerers,  as  the  last  part  of  the 
tex  is  the  most  important,  I shall  confine  myself 
principally  to  that  portion,  and  as  it  means  the  same 
to  say  “ Take  to  your  heels,”  as  to  ea}r  “ Take  heel 
to  yourselves,”  and  as  that  manner  of  eayin’  is  mow 
easily  understood,  I shall  take  the  liberty  (although 
I am  not  in  favor  of  a new  Bible),  of  transposin’  it 
thus : “ Take  to  your  heels,”  for  it  is  certainly  meant 
to  flee  away,  and  nothin’  else. 

44  4 And  in  the  first  place,  my  deer  congregation,  I 
would  not  have  you  to  act  like  cowards  and  nm 
away  for  every  little  trifle  when  there  is  no  danger. 

No,  I would  have  you  stand  firm,  like  bold  soldiers. 

But,  my  deer  friends,  there  are  some  things  that  we 
should  be  afeerd  of;  and  when  we  see  them  we 
should  not  stand  like  fools  and  be  destroyed.  No, 

“But  take  to -your  heels!” 

“‘And,  my  heerers,  the  wars  and  famines  and 
earthquakes  are  not  the  only  things  that  you  should 
be  afeerd  of.  No,  my  deer  friends,  there  is  the 
wicked,  the  hypercrite,  and  a great  many  of  these 
hollerin’  and  money  preachers,  and  rich  like.  fVom 
such,  my  heerers,  “Take  to  your  heels!"  * 

44  4 But,  my  breethren,  before  you  know-  who  to  be 
afeerd  of,  and  when  to  obey  the  tex,  you  must  be 
able  to  tell  a ginnywinc  Christian  from  a hypercrite. 

And  let  me  tell  you  how  I tell  them.  I tell  them 
by  the  way  they  take  their  dram.  You  see,  my  hear- 
ers, w’hen  a hypercrite  goes  to  take  his  dram  be  clips 
around  and  enters  the  backdoor  of  the  grocery,  but 
when  the  true  ginriywine  Christian  goes  to  take  his 
dram  he  walks  boldly  in  at  the  front  door  and  calls 
for  w*hat  he  wrants  like  a mand,  and  he  don’t  put 
both  hands  to  the  glass  to  keep  t’other  folkes  from 
scein*  how  big  a dram  he  takes.  No,  my  friends ; 
but  if  one  glass  ain’t  enough  he  takes  another,  jest 
like  he  didn’t  care  if  all  the  world  seed  him.  Mark 
it,  my  heerers,  whenever  yon  see  a perfesser  do  that, 
he  is  a ginny  wine  Christian ; but  when  you  see  him 
a slippin*  around  to  the  backdoor  jest  like  he  was 
agwine  to  steal  somethin*,  you  may  know  that  roan’s 
a hypercrite ; and  I tell  you,  my  breethren,  as  you 
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love  your  deer  souls,  not  to  go  about  him,  44  But 
take  to  your  heels !” 

44  4 And  my  deer  young  people,  there  is  another  set 
of  folkes  that  I would  charge  you  particularly  to 
watch  and  be  afeerd  of.  Yes,  my  deer,  tender 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  any  of  you  should 
ever  so  far  forget  the  teachings  of  your  parents  and 
your  poor  old  preacher  as  to  go  to  any  of  these  big 
summer  meetings,  and  heer  the  Methodist  preachers 
begin  to  shout  and  holler,  and  makin’  Christians  of 
you  by  rollin'  you  in  the  straw  and  mad,  oh ! let  me 
warn  yon  not  to  stay  there,  14  But  take  to  your 
heels!” 

44 1 Ah,  yes,  my  deer  Christians,  it  pains  my  heart 
to  think  that  after  I have  been  a preacher  to  you  so 
long,  there  is  great  danger  of  your  children  agwine 
off  after  these  new-fashioned  churches.  Oh ! my 
deer  congregation,  in  conclusion,  let  me  exhort  yon 
to  read  my  tex  every  day,  both  for  you  and  yoor 
children ; so  that  whenever  any  of  you  are  likely  to 
be  led  off  by  any  of  these  new  doctrines  it  may  ever 
oome  up  to  your  minds  in  thunder-tones,  44  Take  to 
your  heels l”**’ 


41  Dors  the  Drawer  know  what  a 4 Norn-bailable 
Co.  Re.*  meant?  I dare  say  its  legal  contributors 
will  remember  enough  of  the  old  Common  Law 
forms  to  make  the  following  story  intelligible.  It 
may  be  relied  on  as  what  actually  took  place.  It 
is  each  a refreshing  instance  of  legal  innocence  that 
it  seems  worthy  of  print : 

44  When  I was  a student  in  the  law-office  of  Mr. 
M— , some  fifteen  years  ago,  a fellow-countryman 
of  his  own  came  a long  way  from  one  of  the  back 
townships  to  consult  him  about  the  recovery  of  a 

money  demand  against  Mac , a neighbor  and 

fellow-countryman  of  the  client.  The  county  town, 
where  the  sheriff  (whose  duty  it  would  be  to  serve 
the  process)  resided,  was  a long  way  from  the  town- 
ship of  E , where  the  defendant  lived ; and  as 

the  amount  was  small,  the  parties  poor,  and  mile- 
age an  unprofitable  item  in  a bill  of  costs,  Mr. 

ML wished  to  save  the  expense  of  service  by  the 

sheriff.  For  this  purpose  he  directed  one  of  his 
clerks  to  give  the  4 Ca.  Re.’  to  a big  lad,  a son  of 
the  plaintiffs,  who  accompanied  him,  with  instruc- 
tions to  serve  it  The  instructions  sorely  can  not 
have  been  very  lucidly  given.  The  father  and  son, 
plodding  their  way  home  in  an  ox-sleigh  in  which 
they  had  brought  some  produce  to  market,  fell  in 
with  the  defendant  on  the  road.  The  papers  were 
produced,  and  the  question  was,  What  was  to  be 
done  with  them  ? That,  of  coarse,  was  to  be  best 
ascertained  by  reading  them.  The  three  took  part 
in  this  operation,  and  the  result  was  that  they  came 
to  the  unanimous  conclusion  that  the  defendant 
must  be  taken  on  that  ox-sleigh  to  P , the  coun- 

ty town,  there  to  be  handed  over  to  the  sheriff. 
Did  not  the  writ  command  the  sheriff  to  4 take  the 

body’ of  Mac > 4 and  have  him  there  ready  with 

that  writ  ?’  How  could  that  be  done  without  bring- 
ing him  to  jail  ? This  reading  was  immediately 

reduced  to  practice.  Mac was  taken  on  the 

sleigh,  and  at  length  the  party  reached  P , a 

distance  of  thirty  miles  from  their  residences.  Un- 
feigned was  the  astonishment  of  the  three  when  the 
sheriff  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  His 
attempt  to  convince  them  that  the  paper  did  not 
mean  what  was  printed  in  it  was  not  very  success- 
ful, at  least  so  far  as  regarded  the  plaintiff,  who 

wrote  back  to  Mr.  M a long  account  of  what 

had  been  done — and  done  to  no  purpose,  as  he  com- 
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plained,  on  account  of  the  sheriff’s  conduct  in  refus- 
ing to  put  the  defendant  in  jail.” 

44  More  than  seventy  years  ago  I read  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  which  have  remained  in  my  mem- 
ory ever  since,  though  I was  unconscious  of  it  for 
many  a year.  I forward  them,  as  a uterart  cu- 
riosity, to  the  editor  of  Harpers  Magazine , who 
has  given  a different  version : 

“To  Cito,  one  morning,  in  haste  came  a friend, 
Affrighted,  to  know,  what  this  sign  might  portend : 
That  his  shoe  by  the  rati  had  been  gnawed  in  tho 
night, 

And  left  by  the  vermin  in  terrible  plight 
Said  Cato,  4 My  friend,  yonr  beat  spirits  recall — 
This  story  is  nothing  surprising  at  all ; 

Had  the  shoe  eat  the  rat,  I should  then  have  agreed 
That  the  omen  had  surely  been  fatal  Indeed.' " 


44 1 fiwd  it  easier,**  writes  a new  correspondent, 
44  to  tell  a story  by  word  of  mouth  than  with  tho 
point  of  a pen ; and  an  art  I have  yet  to  learn  is  to 
get  the  joke  in  the  right  place,  and  stop  when  tho 
tale  comes  off.”  Bnt  if  our  friend  tells  a story  as 
neatly  as  he  writes  a note,  he  may  venture  to  try 
his  hand  as  soon  as  he  likes. 


We  are  indebted  to  a Cincinnati  correspondent 
for  this  anecdote  of  Captain  Birch,  who  is  ono  of 
the  most  popular  Western  steamboat  men,  a general 
favorite  with  the  traveling  public,  and  who  can 
both  practice  and  appreciate  a good  joke. 

41  Passing  near  the  pantry  of  his  boat,  ho  heard 
one  of  the  cabin-boys  indulging  quite  freely  in  an- 
imadversions on  the  officers  and  crew.  Captain 
Birch  turned  a very  severe  countenance  upon  him 
and  said, 

44  4 Young  man,  hereafter  when  yon  have  any 
thing  to  say  about  any  one  on  the  boat,  please  ex- 
cept the  Captain!’ 

44  A few  days  after,  the  Captain  happening  to  ho 
on  deck,  the  same  cabin-boy  carried  past  him  a 
dish  prepared  for  tho  table,  when  a pet  hog,  run- 
ning between  the  boy’s  extremities,  completely  up- 
set him,  effectually  disbursing  the  prepared  food. 
Picking  himself  up  with  a most  rueful  countenance, 
the  boy  commenced  berating  the  hog.  4 You  are 
the  miscrablest  hog  I ever  seen,*  when,  catching  a 
view  of  the  ‘old  man,’  and  remembering  his  in- 
junction, he  added,  4 except  the  Captain.’ 

“That  boy  has  had  a secure  berth  on  Captain 
Birch’s  boats  ever  since.” 

It  is  not  often  that  we  receive  a contribution 
from  Rhode  Island.  The  following  44  sharp  prac- 
tice” is  recorded  for  our  benefit  by  a correspondent 
in  that  State : 

44  Tim  Collins,  a shrewd  specimen  of  the  Yankee, 
called  on  one  of  our  prominent  merchants,  a Mr. 
Jones,  to  obtain  permission  to  occupy  the  cellar 
under  his  store.  Jones  informed  him  that  he  wa9 
on  the  point  of  selling  out  to  a Mr.  Bell,  but  that, 
until  then,  Tim  might  have  the  use  of  it.  Of  this 
offer  he  availed  himself ; and  on  Bell's  coining  into 
possession  he  requested  that  he  might  continue  to 
occupy  the  cellar  on  the  same  terms  as  he  had  had 
the  same  of  Jones.  Bell,  presuming  that  Jones 
had  made  a good  bargain  with  Tim,  deemed  it  best 
to  let  him  continue  in  possession.  A twelvemonth 
passed,  and  our  merchant  called  on  his  tenant  for 
the  rent. 

“‘Squire  Bell,*  said  Tim,  ‘you  agreed  to  let 
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me  have  the  cellar  on  the  same  terms  that  I had  it 
of  Jones,  didn’t  you?1 

“ ‘Yes,’  replied  the  other,  ‘I  believe  that  was 
the  bargain.’ 

“ ‘ That’s  fair,  Squire,  any  how.’ 

“ ‘ Well,’  continued  Bell,  getting  slightly  impa- 
tient, 1 how  much  rent  did  you  pay  him  ?’ 

“*  Squire,’  said  Tim,  with  a wink  at  the  by- 
standers, ‘ 1 was  to  pay  Jones  nothing  for  rent,  and 
I’ll  pay  you  the  same.’ ” 

Tuk  Rev.  James  Danielly,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  an  old  Methodist  minister,  with  a wooden  leg, 
noted  far  and  near  for  his  eccentricities,  bluntness, 
and  unparalleled  powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  A 
Georgia  friend  writes  to  the  Drawer: 

“On  one  occasion,  at  a camp-meeting  in  Georgia, 
it  was  thought  that  the  old  gentleman  was  rather 
more  pointed  in  his  remarks  than  was  wholesome. 
A council  was  holden,  and  it  was  decided  that 
Brother  Danielly  should  receive  a very  delicate 
hint  that  he  had  better  not  be  quite  so  harsh  in  his 
remarks.  But  the  same  difficulty  which  beset  the 
rats  when  they  had  concluded  to  bell  the  cat  oc- 
curred to  the  consulting  brethren.  Who  was  to 
bestow  the  gentle  admonition  upon  Brother  Dan- 
ielly ? That  was  the  question : and,  as  every  one 
feared  the  old  gentleman’s  battle-axe,  it  was  a 
question  of  no  small  moment.  At  last  another 
preacher,  about  the  age  of  the  great  satirist,  ven- 
tured to  think  that  be  might  give  Brother  Danielly 
a hint  at  which  he  would  not  take  offense.  So  he 
went  off  and  commenced  his  attack  with  the  utmost 
degree  of  caution.  lie  began  by  speaking  of  him- 
self, saying  that  he  had  ofteu  to  regret  that  he  had 
been  harsh  in  remarks  made  in  the  pulpit ; that  he 
did  not  think  any  thing  but  gentleness  of  manner 
was  ever  productive  of  good  in  the  sacred  desk ; 
and  wished  to  know  of  Brother  Danielly  if  he  did 
not  coincide  with  him  in  opinion.  Brother  Dan- 
ielly had  taken  the  hint  from  the  beginning,  and 
very  patiently  heard  his  lecturer  through.  When 
questioned  as  to  his  opinion  of  harshness  in  the 
pulpit,  he  made  the  following  pointed  and  palpable 
hit: 

“ * Brother  B , you  think  I don’t  understand 

the  drift  of  your  remarks ; but  I do.  You  are  talk- 
ing at  me,  and  whipping  my  back  while  you  pretend 
to  be  lashing  your  own  shoulders.  Now  how  do 
you  know  any  thing  about  my  sermon  ? You  were 
asleep  to-day  during  the  whole  time  of  the  deliv- 
ery ; and  you  thought  you  would  fool  me  and  your 
Maker  by  waking  up  every  now  and  then  and  say- 
ing Amen!  and  groaning  loud  enough  to  wake  up 
all  your  fellow-sleepers,  if  you  had  any!  Now, 

Brother  B , if  you  will  promise  me  not  ta  sleep 

any  more  during  service,  I 'will  promise  you  not  to 
be  so  harsh  again  until  the  next  time  I preach.’ 

“ As  I have  said,  this  was  a dead  shot.  Brother 

B hud  really  gotten  in  the  habit  of  sleeping 

during  sermon,  and  waking  up  occasionally  with  a 
loud  Amen ! so  as  to  try  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
had  not  been  sleeping.  The  young  folks  had  ob- 
served this,  and  had  enjoyed  a very  shr  laugh  over 
it.  But  who  would  have  imagined  that  Brother 

Danielly  had  found  out  Brother  B in  so  short 

a time — the  time  in  which  it  took  him  to  deliver 

one  sermon  ? The  blow  to  Brother  B was  like 

a clap  of  thunder  from  a cloudless  sky. 

“But  almost  all  such  characters  as  Brother 
Danielly  occasionally  meet  their  match.  The 
old  man  was  in  the  habit  of  rebuking  any  body 
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and  any  thing  which  he  saw  in  the  congregadoa 
not  in  accordance  with  his  notions  of  propriety. 

There  was  a wild  wag  of  a fellow,  by  the  name  of 
Thornton,  who  one  day  got  up  daring  service  and 
walked  out  of  church,  making  rather  a prominent 
display  of  a gold-headed  cane.  Brother  Danielly 
immediately  pounced  upon  him  in  this  wise : * Poll 
that  cane  from  under  your  arm,  my  young  friend, 
and  throw  it  away.  There  are  no  gold-bcndsd 
canes  in  heaven.’ 

“ Whereupon  Thornton,  turning  around,  quickly 
replied : * Pull  that  stick  of  wood  out  of  your  pasta, 
my  old  friend,  and  throw  it  away.  There  are  m 
wooden  legs  in  heaven .* 

“The  old  man  was  completely  nonplused,  his 
thunders  silenced,  and  his  gun  spiked  for  that  day. 

He  was  vulnerable  in  the  same  region  in  which 
Achilles  was. 

“ These  are  a few  of  the  many  anecdotes  I havs 
heard  of  this  remarkable  character,  now  dead. 

The  fund  from  which  these  are  drawn  is  as  inex- 
haustible as  that  which  holds  the  un  written  wit  of 
Judge  Dooly,  of  Georgia.” 

A Memphis  correspondent  gives  the  fallowing 
passage  in  a debate  between  Andy  Johnson,  a can- 
didate for  gubernatorial  honors,  and  Gustavu 
Henry,  generall)-  known  as  Gus,  the  Eagle  Orator. 

The  debate  was  severe,  and  excited  much  interest 
Andy  closed  his  speech  with  this  annihilating  de- 
clamation : 

“We  met  this  Eagle,  and  I can  say,  with  an 
honest  heart,  that  he  has  none  of  my  flesh  oo  hii 
talons — none  of  my  blood  on  his  beak.” 

This  was  good,  and  would  have  been  a stumper, 
but  the  undismayed  Gus  immediately  rose  to  hit 
feet  and  replied : 

“ 'Tis  true  the  honorable  gentleman  has  me*  tbs 
Eagle,  and  bears  no  traces  of  having  left  flesh  on 
his  talons  or  blood  upon  bis  beak.  And  ’tis  not 
strange,  my  friends  -r  for  those  of  you  who  know 
the  habits  of  our  national  bird  know  full  well  that 
he  never  feeds  upon  carrion !” 

Such  a shout  and  such  a discomfiture  made  Andy 
quake,  but  didn’t  defeat  him  for  Governor. 

The  Justices  of  the  Peace  have  no  peace  in  the 
Drawer,  unless  it  is  a piece  of  fun. 

Squire  Hill,  of  Kansas,  deals  out  justice  to  the 
contentious  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Olatha.  He 
also  deals  in  dry  goods,  groceries,  etc.,  the  etc.  in- 
cluding every  thing  in  the  shape  of  “ suthin’  to 
take.” 

A short  time  since  a couple  of  citizens  got  at 
“loggerheads,”  and  soon  found  themselves  en- 
gaged in  a lawsuit  in  Squire  Hill’s  Court.  The 
counsel  for  defendant  staved  oflf  the  trial  until  the 
Court  refused  to  further  postpone.  Finding  the 
case  making  against  him,  he  Anally  made  a prop- 
osition to  treat  the  crowd  (a  score  or  more),  if  the 
Court  would  only  adjourn  until  one  o’clock  tjl 
This  proved  a clincher.  The  Court  surveyed  the 
crowd  in  the  room,  and  anticipated  the  number  of 
dimes  that  would  find  their  way  into  his  pocket  ifl 
case  of  adjournment,  and  remarked  that  “it  ws* 
not  necessary  for  tho  Court  to  adhere  strictly  to  the 
law  in  cases  of  the  present  kind,  and,  taking  oil 
things  into  consideration,  it  was  beat  to  adjourn  un- 
til one  o’clock  p.m.”  Thereupon  the  Court  »d-  , 

jouroed,  and  when  deponent  left,  the  counsel  for  de- 
fendant was  paying  for  some  twenty  drinks  of  tho 
Court’s  best  brandy. 
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u Captain  Brown  was  one  of  our  most  respected 
citizens  of  a former  generation.  In  his  family  lived 
Sim  Chappel,  a sort  of  half-witted,  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  such  as  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  our  old 
tanners’  kitchens,  and  whose  principal  business  ap- 
pears to  be  to  do  chores  and  drink  cider.  Sim  was 
not  exactly  a 4 natural,’  but  sufficiently  shallow,  with 
a very  slight  touch  of  shrewdness,  to  be  quite  amus- 
ing at  times. 

“On  one  occasion  Sim  got  dreadfully  mad  at 
something  or  somebody,  and  declared  positively  that 
he  would  drown  himself,  and  made  off  for  the  river, 
some  quarter  of  a mile  distant,  apparently  for  that 
purpose.  Not  knowing  what  the  fellow  might  do, 
Captain  Brown  told  one  of  the  boys  to  follow  him 
and  watch  his  motions.  The  lad  took  a circuit  and 
arrived  on  the  bank  of  the  river  soon  after  Si  in  did, 
and  concealed  himself  among  some  bushes  where  he 
could  observe  him  unperceived.  Sim  stripped  and 
waded  in  until  the  water  was  up  to  his  chin,  when 
under  he  went  After  holding  his  breath  as  long  as 
he  well  could,  up  he  popped,  puffing  and  blowing 
like  a porpoise.  But  he  was  not  to  give  it  up  so ; 
he  made  three  several  and  determined  efforts,  but  it 
was  no  go.  His  temper  had  probably  by  this. time 
cooled  down  considerably,  and  he  made  for  the  bank 
and  commenced  dressing.  The  youngster  who  had 
been  watching  his  manoeuvres,  ready  to  split  with 
laughter  at  his  comical  attempts  to  drown,  now 
made  his  appearance,  and  with  os  much  gravity  as 
he  could  command,  said : 

44  4 Sim,  why  did  you  not  keep  your  head  under  and 
drown  yourself?* 

44  4 W-whyS  said  Sim,  his  teeth  chattering  with 
cold, 4 I couldn't  breathe  .'*  ” 

44  Captain  Brown  was  a man  of  good  sense,  and 
plain-spoken  to  friend  or  foe.  That  was  a good  re- 
buke which  he  administered  to  one  of  his  former 

neighbors.  Mr.  C , who  we  believe  was  not  one 

of  the  most  peaceable  men  in  the  world,  moved  4 up 
country,’  which  then  meant  somewhere  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  After  a while  he  came  back  to  visit 
his  old  friends,  and  called  on  Captain  Brow*n.  Of 
course  the  Captain  asked  him  how  he  liked  tho 
country,  etc.  4 Oh,’  said  Mr.  C , ‘great  coun- 

try, good  land,  eveiy  thing  right  except  the  neigh- 
bors, which  I don’t  like.’  After  a year  or  two  he 
came  down  again,  and,  as  before,  called  on  the  Cap- 


4 There  is  bread  enough  in  my  Fathers  house,  and 
to  spare,’  and,  as  he  made  a slight  pause,  Truman 
jumped  up,  and  said : ‘lam  glad  to  hear  that,  for  1 
never  had  half  enough  when  I lived  there.’ " 


44 1 used  to  know'  an  attorney  who  was  hard  on 
witnesses,  but  he  met  his  match  in,  and  received  an 
addition  to  his  name  from,  a testy  young  lady  whom 
he  was  cross-examining.  She  hod  answered  his 
questions  in  a wFav  any  thing  but  satisfactory  to 
him,  and  finally,  his  wTath  being  up,  the  following 
short  dialogue  took  place  by  way  of  episode : 

44  Attorney.  4 Young  woman,  there’s  brass  enough 
in  your  face  to  make  a five-gallon  kettle.* 

44  Witness.  4 And  sap  enough  in  your  head  to  fill 
it,  Mr.  L 

44  Though  a wiser  if  not  a sadder  man  after  this, 
he  could  not  be  4 in  his  own  country’  any  thing  but 

4 Sap-head  L ;*  and  while  he  lived  was  a living 

contradiction  of  the  saying  ‘There’s  nothing  in  a 
name.’” 

The  Academy  of  Music  was  so  thronged  on  Sun- 
day evening  last  that  old  Mr.  Slow  toes,  who  was 
late  and  could  not  get  in,  said,  as  he  went  away  in 
a pet : 44  If  every  body  don’t  go  an  hour  before  any 
body  else  does  there  can’t  nobody  get  in!”  Mr. 
Slowtoes  says  that  he  is  going  to  try  again  next 
Sunday. 

Miss  Jones  has  been  a very  faithful  teacher  in  one 
of  the  schools,  and  endeared  herself  to  the  pupils,  who 
wept  much  w hen  she  told  them  that  she  had  accept- 
ed an  offer  to  go  off  to  the  poor  heathen  as  a mission- 
ary. She  then  added  that  she  was  much  distressed 
by  the  thought  of  her  unfaithfulness  to  them,  and 
howr  much ‘they  might  suffer  when  she  and  they 
came  to  give  account.  At  these  w'ords  she  burst 
into  tears  herself;  when  one  of  the  girls  came  to  her 
relief,  exclaiming,  44  Oh,  Miss  Jones,  don’t  cry ! 1 

won’t  tell  of  you ; and  there  won’t  any  of  the  girls 
teU  of  you! — don’t  cry,  Miss  Jones!” 


44  4 Well,’  said  Captain  B., 4 1 understand  you  have 
moved  again  since  you  were  down  before ; how  do 
you  like  your  new  location  ?* 

“But  it  was  the  same  old  story.  ‘The  fact  is,’ 

said  Mr.  C , 4 1 like  it  first-rate  except  one  thing : 1 

I have  got  into  a dreadful  bad  neighborhood,  and  I 
am  afraid  I shall  have  to  move  again.’  ; 

44  The  Captain  gave  him  a significant  look,  and 
said:  ‘Friend  C— — , when  you  move,  don’t  you 
take  one  of  the  neighbors  along  with  you !’ " I 

44  Speaking  of  underwit  ted  people  (who,  by-the-  | 
by,  have  hardly  received  their  share  of  attention  in 
the  Drawer),  I am  reminded  of  an  anecdote  of  one 
of  the  same  sort  with  Sim  Chappel,  w ho,  it  hough  not 
so  bright,  was  a great  glutton.  On  one  occasion  1 
Truman  w'as  at  a meeting  where  the  son  of  the  man  ! 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  lived  was  the  preacher. 
It  was  said  that  this  man  did  not  always  give  Tru- 
man enough  to  eat  to  &rtisfy  his  enormous  appetite. 
The  preacher,  in  exhofting  all  to  come  and  partake  ( 
of  the  heavenly  bountv,  made  use  of  the  expression,  ’ 
y©L.  XVIII.—No.  108.— 8 H* 
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Passing  along  the  street  a few  dayB  ago,  we  ob- 
served in  the  w indow  of  a partially  vacant  house  the 
following  notice:  44  The  upper  part  of  this  House 
to  Let,  containing  9 rooms,  a cellar , kitchen , and  a 
back-yard  r 

Old  Dr.  Cook,  of  Albany,  In  a flaming  adver- 
tisement, speaking  of  the  extent  of  his  fame  and 
his  powers,  says : “ There  is  no  part  of  this  coun- 
try where  people  do  not  reside  whom  he  has  not 
cured.” 

Colonel  Thompson  was  a candidate  for  Congress. 
The  Colonel  was  like  Zaccheus,  w ho  climbed  a tree 
his  Lord  to  see;  he  w'as  short  of  stature,  though 
broad  enough  to  make  up  for  loss  of  lengthitude. 
He  asked  a neighbor,  who  had  always  been  on  the 
other  side  of  politics,  to  vote  for  him. 

“ Not  a bit  of  it !”  said  Jcnks,  in  a towering  pas- 
sion. “Do  you  suppose  I'm  going  to  vote  for  a 
Syphax ?” 

44  A Syphax !”  gasped  the  Colonel ; 44  pray,  Mr. 
Jenks,  what  is  a Syphax  ?” 

“Syphax,  you  icknorameous  fool,”  roared  Mr. 
Jenks,  “is  a thing  too  big  for  a monkey,  and  not 
big  enough  for  a man !” 


The  farmers  in  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey, 
wishing  to  improve  their  breed  of  cattle,  clubbed 
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together  to  buy  an  imported  bull  bearing  the  name 
of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  treasurer  of  the  Com- 
pany was  Mr.  John  Bedford,  a large  farmer  but  a 
small  scholar ; very  full  of  wind,  apd  little  wit.  One 
of  his  neighbors  paid  him  his  share,  and  Mr.  Bedford 
gave  his  receipt  as  follows : 

u Received  of  James  Smith  fifty  dollars  for  his  share  of 
the  bull  John  Bedford." 

Mr.  Smith  suggested  that  the  receipt  ought  to  in- 
clude the  name  of  the  bull ; whereupon  Mr.  Bedford 
said  he  would  fix  it,  and  taking  the  pen  added  the 
name,*  so  as  to  make  it  read : 

“ Received  of  James  Smith  fifty  dollars  for  his  share  of 
the  bull  John  Bedford. 

u Napoleon  Bonaparte." 


Bob  Pink  was  fond  of  drink,  and  often  sat  it  out 
to  a late  hour  with  his  boon  companions  in  the  bar- 
room. One  night  it  was  agreed  that  each  man  should 
make  a rhyme  or  treat  the  company.  Bob  had  no 
money  left,  and  never  had  any  wit ; to  rhyme  or  to 
treat  was  therefore  out  of  the  question,  and  Bob  sud- 
denly remembered  that  he  must  go  home.  Home 
he  went;  and  as  he  entered  the  door  his  loving 
spouse  exclaimed, 

“Here  comes  Bob  Pine, 

As  drunk  as  a swine  1" 

44  Just  the  thing!  thank’ee,  dear !”  said  Bob;  and, 
returning  with  all  haste,  he  burst  in  upon  the  guz- 
zlers, crying  out, 

“Here  comes  Bob  Pine, 

As  drunk  as  a pig  S" 

And  that  was  as  near  to  a rhyme  as  Bob  could 
make  it  He  went  back  again  to  get  his  wife  to 
help  him  out ; but  she  preferred  to  help  him  in,  and 
keep  him  there. 

An  English  parish  church  clerk  gives  the  follow- 
ing Notice,  44  That  no  person  is  to  be  buried  in  this 
church-yard  except  those  living  in  the  parish ; and 
those  who  wish  to  be  buried  are  desired  to  apply  to 
the  parish-clerk!” 

Verily  it  is  hardly  fair  to  doubt  that  Balaam’s  ass 
spoke  like  a man,  when  so  many  men  speak  like  asses. 


watched  him  very  closely,  and  seemed  evidently  to 
be  in  something  of  a ‘ brown  study.*  At  length, 
going  up  quite  near  him,  he  gave  one  very  scrutinis- 
ing glance,  and  said : 

“ i Look  here!  you  ain't  a nigger,  are youl  ysa  art 
a colored  gentleman ; but  you  look  like  a nigger,  prt- 
titely!1 

“ This  was  too  much  for  black  or  white  to  end®*, 
and  our  colored  friend  seemed  to  enjoy  the  joke  is 
much  as  any  of  us. 

“ Coming  home  from  school  a few  days  since,  he 
says, 4 Well,  mother,  I cain’t  study,  it’s  no  use  to  try; 
for  the  girls  keep  looking  at  me  all  the  tune.'  His 
mother  says,  4 You  shouldn’t  look  at  them,  then  they 
won’t  trouble  you.*  4 Ah !’  said  he,  4 but  htm  on  a 
fellow  help  it  V ” 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  lost  in  New  York.  He  hid 
walked  from  his  hotel  into  the  city,  and  had  forgot- 
ten the  name  of  the  house  at  which  he  stopped.  Is 
his  distress  he  stopped  a citizen  and  made  known  his 
trouble. 

44  Can’t  you  recall  the  name  of  the  landlord,  or 
some  one  about  the  house  ?” 

44  Oh  yes !”  said  he,  “now  you  speak  of  it;  it’s 
Nichols—S.  T.  Nichols— 1 saw  the  name  ova  the 
door!” 

The  good  citizen  sent  him  back  to  the 44  St.  Nich- 
olas.” 

44  Father,”  said  a young  lisper  of  some  three  or 
four  summers,  44  when  wath  the  Flood  ?” 

44 Oh,  my  son,”  replied  the  parent,  “that  hap- 
pened a long  time  ago.” 

44  Wath  we  alive  then?”  persisted  the  snxkm? 
inquirer. 

44  No,  dear,”  was  the  reply ; 44  the  Flood  we  read 
of  in  the  Bible  happened  many  thousand  years 
ago.” 

44  Well,  now,”  rejoined  the  boy,  in  great  disgust 
44  Thath’s  too  bad ! I thought  Tom  Madigan  [another 
youngster  of  the  same  age]  wath  fibbin’.  He  tbaki 
to  me  thith  mornin’  that  he  wath  there  then,  and 
waded  through  !” 


Johnny,  that  smart  little  Philadelphia  bov,  was 
walking  down  Chestnut  Street  with  his  father,  and 
seeing  a strange  sort  of  machine  at  the  door  of  a 
store,  inquired  of  his  father, 

44 What  is  that  for?” 

44 1 am  sure  I don’t  know.” 

44 1 guess  I do,”  said  Johnny. 

44 Well,  what  do  you  think  it  is  for?”  asked  his 
father. 

“Why,”  said  Master  Johnny,  44 1 guess  it’s  for 

$aler 


44  Our  Jim  was  only  three  years  old.  A colored 
barber  was  sent  for  to  shave  Jim’s  uncle,  who  was 
sick.  Jim  hated  niggers , as  he  called  them.  We 
knew  that  our  poor  colored  brother  would  have  rath- 
er a hard  time  if  we  did  not  give  some  wise  and 
wholesome  advice  to  our  little  three-year-old  pre- 
vious to  his  coming;  so,  taking  him  aside,  we  said: 

44  4 Georgie,  there  is  a colored  gentleman  coming  to 
shave  Uncle  William  to-day,  and  you  may  go  and 
see  him  if  you  will  not  call  him  a nigger,  for  he  isn’t ; 
he  is  a coloi'ed  gentleman . Now,  you  won’t  call  him 
a nigger,  will  you  ?’ 

itiNoi  Alarm  P 

44  Thus  our  fears  were  at  an  end ; and  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  our  worthy  friend  came.  Georgie 


The  Rev.  Mr.  A was  more  eminent  in  bis 

day  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination  than  the 
force  of  his  logic.  At  one  time  he  was  preaching  on 
14  the  Ministry  of  Angels,  ” and  in  the  peroration  he 
suddenly  observed,  44 1 hear  a whisper!"  The 
change  of  tone  started  the  deacon,  who  sat  below, 
from  a drowsy  mood,  and,  springing  to  his  feet,  he 
spoke ; 44  I guess  it  is  the  boys  in  the  gallery!" 

A clerk  in  a country  store  sends  a verbatim  copy 
of  an  order  received  by  him : 

“ one  pair  of  3 Inch  Buts  that  opens  in  the  senter  ear 
that  the  dore  can  Bee  un  hung  without  taking  the  schrowe 
out" 


A copy  of  a notice  found  stuck  up  on  a tree  in 
Gonzales  County,  Texas ; 

“NOT  AS. 

“ Took  upe  buy  the  ontersin  on  dentin  Creake.  six  nuU 
test  of  heer,  a ha  mar  and  coulfc.  mar  abut  six  vers  ole.  vfch 
both  hine  lages  whit  upe  to  the  hex.  one  for  lag's  whit  to 
the  nee.  sum  whit  on  the  writ  eyed,  whit  on  the  four  hed 
ex  tens  done  the  knows,  and  whit  spottes  oo  the  1km" 


Mb.  Jones  writes  to  a friend,  and  closes  by  sav- 
ing : “ I am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  my  wife  is 
recovering  slowly.” 
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Figure  1. — Promenade  Dress. 
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Figure  2.— Fichu. 


IHE  season  requires  that  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  out-door  costumes*  “ 


From  among  { 
many  novelties  adapted  for  the  carriage  or  the  prom-  , 
enadc  we  select  one  for  illustration,  the  gracefulness  \ 
of  which  will  commend  it  to  geueral  favor.  The  : 
Pakpessus  is  composed  of  black  taffeta  ami  lace, 
trimmed  with  rich  passamenterie  and  tassels.  It  has 
a hood,  which  is  fringed,  as  is  also  the  bottom  of  the 
garment.  Another  novelty  is  composed  of  applique 
Lice,  with  two  lace  bounces,  the  lower  one  being 
nearly  as  deep  as  the  one  which  we  have  illustrated, 
— The  Dress  is  of  organdie,  with  half- high  corsage, 
cut  square  in  the  neck,  and  round  waist  ; double 
skirt,  OdaUspm  sleeves,  and  puffed  under-sleeves. — 
Th?  Boxnkt  is  represented  on  a larger  scale  in  the 
engraving  opposite.  Our  vtadtfks  would  seem  to 
have  tasked  their  inventive  genius  to  produce  the 
almost  infinite  varieties  of  Bonnets  which  they  pre- 
sent for  the  admiration  of  their  patrons — and,  we 
fear  — the  consternation  of  husbands  and  fathers. 
We  can  hardly  hope  that  in  the  opposite  engraving  l 
we  have  been  aide  to  do  more  than  give  a hint  of  the  1 
gossamer-like  structures  reared  bv  the  art  of  the 
milliner. 

The  Fierro  at  the  head  of  this  page  is  an  exceed- 
ingly tasteful  combination  of  lace  and  ribbon.  The 
heading  of  the  lace  is  a rose-colored  reversed  box- 
plaiting  ; the  border  of  t he  ticha  is  of  piuk  transpar- 
ent. It  has  a series  of  nrrnd*  of  rose-colored  ribbon,  * 
ending  in  floats,  which  traverse  the  body. 


Figure  Boxxet. 
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